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Vol.  XXI.  July,  1909.  No.  1. 


The  first  feeling  at  the  retirement  of  a  man  who  has  long  been  an 
active  and  efficient  worker,  and  has  stood  high  in  the  counsels  of 
his  colleagues,  is  one  of  inevitable  regret  at  the  loss  it  suggests. 
This  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Ililgard,  who  has  been 
so  prominently  identified  with  college  and  station  work  in  agricul- 
ture since  its  pioneer  days.  Assuming  the  grade  of  emeritus  several 
years  ago,  he  now  retires  under  the  provisions  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  but  in  full  vigor  of  mind  and 
body. 

While  this  step  marks  the  official  close  of  a  long  career  of  remark- 
able service  to  agriculture,  it  will  not  be  taken  by  those  who  know 
him  as  terminating  his  activity.  It  means  a  freedom  from  wearing 
details,  and  a  larger  opportunity  for  the  closing  years  of  life. 

Dr.  Hilgard  stands  out  as  one  of  the  foremost  pioneers  in  agricul- 
tural science  and  in  the  experiment  station  movement.  lie  entered 
that  field  when  the  workers  could  almost  be  counted  <Jn  the  fingers 
of  one  hand,  and  he  brought  to  it  a  training  which  was  broad  and 
thorough.  His  scientific  grasp  of  the  problems  presented  made  him 
effective  and  resourceful  in  attacking  them.  His  success  in  that  line 
helped  to  make  it  clear  how  science  could  be  of  service  to  the  practice 
of  agriculture  and  furnish  a  basis  for  its  teaching.  Among  the  very 
first  of  the  experiment  station  directors  in  this  country,  his  writings 
and  influence  were  potent  factors  in  the  extension  of  these  institu- 
tions to  other  States,  and  the  ultimate  establishment  of  a  National 
system  of  stations  under  Federal  aid. 

The  high  quality  of  his  work  has  given  it  very  great  value  in 
constructing  a  science  of  agriculture.  Its  nature  has  been  such  that 
the  benefits  have  not  been  confined  to  California,  but  the  whole 
western  empire,  and  in  large  measure  the  entire  country  has  shared. 
However  local  an  undertaking  might  be,  his  studies  upon  it  have 
been  fundamental,  and  this  has  lent  to  the  results  a  National  and  in 
many  cases  a  world-wide  scope. 

There  is  much  of  inspiration  in  his  long  and  fruitful  career,  for  the 
younger  workers  in  agricultural  science.  The  standards  he  set  for 
thoroughness,  accuracy,  and  scientific  deduction  are  among  the  great- 
est assets  of  his  life  work.    The  tangible  product  of  his  labors  can  be 
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judged  from  the  list  of  his  investigations  and  their  applications,  but 
the  influence  of  such  a  man  on  an  embryo  science  and  on  the  develop- 
ment of  investigation  is  not  easily  measured. 

Dr.  Hilgard's  versatility  is  one  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  his 
career.  He  has  won  distinction  in  two  quite  separate  branches  of 
science — chemistry  and  geology;  and  in  agriculture  he  has  covered 
an  unusually  wide  field.  His  breadth  of  view,  his  liberal  training, 
and  his  varied  experience  have  fitted  him  to  successfully  head  the 
work  of  an  agricultural  survey,  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  geological 
resources  of  a  State,  and  to  direct  a  census  report  on  cotton  produc- 
tion, besides  conducting  a  series  of  soil  investigations  which  has 
ranked  him  among  the  foremost  authorities  on  that  subject. 

Starting  as  chemist  of  the  recently  established  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution in  Washington  in  1855,  he  soon  went  to  Mississippi  to  take  up 
work  in  geology,  and  from  1858  to  1872  was  in  charge  of  the  geolog- 
ical survey  in  that  State.  His  early  years  of  study  were  devoted  espe- 
cially to  geology,  and  his  publications  were  mainly  along  that  line. 
In  18G0  he  issued  a  nearly  four  hundred  page  report  on  The  Geology 
and  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  which  w^as  followed  by 
a  series  of  special  articles  on  geological  subjects  pertaining  especially 
to  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  His  geological  papers  continued  to 
appear  down  to  about  1886.  Several  were  printed  in  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  reports  on  the  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United 
States;  and  during  that  period  he  conducted  investigations  for  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission,  which  were  published  in  1883. 

In  1870  Dr.  Hilgard  began  writing  upon  the  maintenance  of  fer- 
tility in  soils,  and  a  few  years  later  articles  from  his  pen  appeared  on 
soil  analyses  and  their  utility,  the  interpretation  of  soil  analysis,  silt 
-analyses  of  soils,  and  similar  subjects,  which  were  the  beginning  of 
his  investigation  in  that  field.  He  went  to  California  in  1875  from 
the  University  of  Michigan,  where  he  had  for  two  years  occupied 
the  chair  of  geology  and  natural  history.  His  survey  of  the  soils  of 
the  State  began  with  his  taking  up  work  in  California,  and  consti- 
tuted the  first  comprehensive  soil  survey  in  this  country.  He  was 
an  earnest  advocate  of  the  direct  chemical  and  physical  investigation 
of  soils,  and  their  relations  to  native  vegetation,  for  both  theoretical 
and  practical  purposes.  His  study  of  both  arid  and  humid  soils 
gave  a  wider  basis  for  a  soil  science,  and  corrected  many  erroneous 
conclusions  drawn  from  experience  in  western  Europe  and  humid 
regions. 

His  reputation  rests  especially  on  his  study  of  the  soils  of  regions 
deficient  in  rainfall.  His  investigations  in  that  line  have  been  extensive 
and  long  continued.  They  have  brought  out  the  contrast  between  the 
average  composition  of  these  arid  soils  and  those  of  humid  regions, 
and  developed  the  important  fact  of  the  lower  content  of  humus  in 
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arid  soils  but  its  higher  percentage  in  nitrogen.  He  first  called 
attention  to  the  relation  of  native  vegetation  to  the  character  of  the 
soil,  and  emphasized  this  relation  as  a  means  of  judging  of  the 
quaUties  and  adaptation  of  soils.  He  laid  much  stress  on  this  as  a 
supplement  to  physical-chemical  analysis.  His  argument  is  briefly 
stated  as  follows:  "The  native  vegetation  represents,  within  the 
climatic  limits  of  the  regional  flora,  the  results  of  a  secular  process 
of  adaptation  of  plants  to  climates  and  soils,  by  natural  selection  and 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  natural  floras  and  sylvas  are  thus  the 
expression  of  secular,  or  rather  millennial  experience,  which  if  rightly 
interpreted  must  convey  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  the  same  informa- 
tion that  otherwise  he  must  acquire  by  long  and  costly  personal 
experience." 

Dr.  Hilgard's  investigations  on  the  alkali  soils  of  the  Pacific  Slope 
were  the  first  systematic  studies  in  that  line,  and  aided  in  clearing 
up  the  problems  of  reclamation  of  similar  lands  in  Hungary,  Africa, 
India,  and  Australia.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  that  field,  and  has  prob- 
ably done  more  than  any  other  one  man  to  determine  the  nature  of 
alkali,  its  effect  on  soils  and  plants,  and  the  means  of  overcoming  it. 
How  progressive  he  was  in  his  ideas  is  shown  by  a  summary  of  his 
findings,  published  in  1886,  on  Alkali  Lands,  Irrigation  and  Drain- 
age, and  Their  Mutual  Relations.  He  there  prescribed  three  methods 
for  the  reclamation  of  alkali  lands,  namely:  (1)  Frequent  and  deep 
tillage  to  maintain  a  deep  soil  mulch,  both  for  preventing  evaporation 
and  keeping  down  the  alkali ;  (2)  leaching  out  by  flooding  and  under- 
draining,  and  (3)  the  use  of  chemical  antidotes,  notably  gypsum  in 
the  case  of  black  alkali. 

He  also  studied  the  resistance  of  various  crops  to  alkali,  both  as  a 
means  of  cultivating  such  lands  and  of  removing  the  alkali.  For 
several  years  he  maintained  an  experiment  station  at  Tulare  for  the 
study  of  alkali  problems  on  a  practical  scale. 

Dr.  Hilgard  was  in  charge  of  the  agricultural  division  of  the 
Northern  Transcontinental  Survey,  1881-1883,  and  in  1882  was  made 
chairman  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  on  the  agriculture  of  the  arid  regions.  In  the  latter 
capacity  he  edited  a  report  on  the  Climatic  and  Agi'icultural  Features 
and  the  Agricultural  Practice  and  Needs  of  the  Arid  Regions  of  the 
Pacific  Slope.  His  treatise  on  The  Relations  of  Soil  to  Climate,  first 
published  by  this  Department  in  1892,  was  republished  in  enlarged 
and  revised  form  in  both  France  and  Germany.  In  connection  with 
the  Tenth  Census  he  prepared  the  report  on  cotton  production,  which 
contained  an  extensive  study  and  discussion  of  the  soils  of  the  cotton- 
growing  States.  This  work  was  at  the  time  the  most  comprehensive 
soil  study  which  had  been  made  for  a  stated  agricultural  area,  and 
has  remained  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  information.    The 
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results  of  his  studies,  extending  over  a  period  of  more  than  thirty 
years,  have  been  brought  together  in  a  volume  on  Soils,  which  was 
issued  in  1906. 

In  1891  Dr.  Ililgard  associated  with  himself  Dr.  R.  H.  Lough- 
ridge,  a  former  student,  and  an  associate  in  the  geological  survey  of 
Mississippi  and  in  the  census  report  on  cotton  production.  This 
partnership  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time.  As  assistant  in 
agricultural  chemistry  and  agricultural  geology.  Dr.  Loughridge  has 
had  an  important  part  in  the  investigations  carried  on  in  recent 
years,  and  his  ability  has  enabled  the  work  to  be  carried  forward  at 
times  when  Dr.  Ililgard's  health  permitted  little  more  than  advisory 
participation  in  it. 

These  two  men,  so  intimately  associated  in  investigation  for  eight- 
een years,  retired  together  at  the  close  of  the  present  academic  j^ear. 
AVhile  they  will  not  engage  in  instruction,  the  courtesies  of  the  labo- 
ratory will  be  extended  to  them;  and  with  the  added  time  at  their 
disposal,  it  is  hoped  that  agriculture  may  continue  to  profit  by  the 
fruits  of  their  investigation  and  deliberation,  and  by  their  wide  and 
ripe  experience. 

President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  has  made  afn  examination  of  the  facili- 
ties for  study  and  research  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington,  and  has  reported  the  results  in  a  bulletin  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education.  In  view  of  the  consideration  given  to  this 
matter  at  various  times,  especially  by  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  President  Hadley's 
findings  are  particularly  interesting,  as  they  touch  upon  important 
principles  which  must  be  recognized. 

In  stating  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry  the  writer  says  that  there  has 
been  a  feeling  in  many  quarters  that  the  Government  bureaus  were 
not  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  the  maximum  educational 
value,  that  the  work  has  not  been  done  by  students  but  by  officials, 
and  that  its  great  scientific  and  administrative  usefulness  has  em- 
phasized the  lack  of  direct  connection  with  the  educational  system 
of  the  country.  "  It  has  been  felt  that  if  a  larger  number  of  students 
were  trained  in  the  Government  offices  at  Washington,  this  would 
form  a  natural  development  and  culmination  of  our  whole  system 
of  public  instruction." 

Following  a  critical  examination  of  the  facilities  for  study  and 
research  afforded  by  the  libraries,  museums,  and  various  Government 
laboratories  at  Washington,  Dr.  Hadley  considers  the  class  of  stu- 
dents who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  these  facilities.  He  finds 
they  fall  into  two  quite  distinct  groups:  "(1)  Investigators  of  ma- 
ture age  and  independent  resources,  who  have  definite  problems  to 
solve  for  which  the  departments  in  Washington  furnish  more  suitable 
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or  more  accessible  material  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  (2)  Stu- 
dents not  yet  wholly  established  in  their  profession,  who  desire  not 
only  material  for  study,  but  also  a  certain  amount  of  guidance  and 
help  from  their  superiors,  and  who  wish  to  use  their  studies  as  a 
means  of  winning  position  for  themselves  as  well  as  knowledge  for 
the  world." 

Those  of  the  first  class  he  believes  could  be  accommodated,  as  the 
number  is  evidently  small  and  men  of  such  ability  and  definite  pur- 
pose would  be  welcomed.  The  second  class  is  the  one  which  people 
have  generally  had  in  mind,  and  their  case  is  quite  different.  "  They 
can  not  as  a  rule  take  care  of  themselves.  They  want  suggestions 
concerning  the  ends  to  be  pursued,  no  less  than  concerning  the 
means  to  be  employed.  They  are  men  who  need  education  instead 
of  simply  needing  opportunity."  With  respect  to  their  real  needs 
it  is  felt  that  the  facilities  at  present  afforded  are  not  as  great  as 
they  have  been  thought  to  be. 

The  obstacles  to  student  work  in  the  Government  departments  are 
presented  by  Dr.  Hadley  under  three  heads:  The  space  difficulty,  the 
administrative  difficulty,  and  the  educational  difficulty.  The  gen- 
erally crowded  condition  of  the  Government  departments  is  apparent 
to  anyone  at  all  familiar  with  the  subject,  and  the  view  is  expressed 
that  this  difficulty  is  likely  to  continue.  "  There  is  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  every  large  Government  undertaking  to  outgrow  its 
quarters.  Give  it  more  room,  and  it  will  undertake  more  objects. 
This  sort  of  vitality  is  the  very  best  thing  to  have  in  a  Government 
bureau,  but  it  makes  it  harder  for  the  officials  in  charge  to  find  room 
for  students." 

The  administrative  difficulty  turns  upon  the  lack  of  funds  and  the 
advantage  of  trained  v,  untrained  men.  The  bureau  chiefs  are  under 
the  necessity  of  studying  ways  and  means  quite  carefully.  They  are 
anxious  to  accomplish  as  much  as  they  can  with  the  money  placed  at 
their  disposal.  The  presence  of  students  interferes  with  the  chance 
of  obtaining  this  maximum  of  efficiency,  for  "  the  labor  of  student 
assistants  is,  as  a  rule,  neither  very  efficient  nor  very  easy  to  handle." 
It  is  explained  that  under  certain  conditions  the  bureaus  must  of  ne- 
cessity train  men  for  their  work,  and  that  under  such  circumstances 
the  expenditure  of  money  and  time  involved  in  their  training  is  a 
necessary  means  to  an  end.  "  But  where  the  educational  object  is  an 
independent  one — where  it  is  not  undertaken  as  a  necessary  prelimi- 
nary to  getting  the  work  done,  but  as  a  means  of  outside  public  service 
in  connection  with  the  work  that  is  already  progressing — then  it  rep- 
resents a  costly  diversion  of  time,  strength  and  money.  .  .  . 

"  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  educational  work  is  no  integral  part 
of  the  administrative  work.  If  one  side  must  be  sacrificed,  it  is  the 
educational  side.    This  is  necessary  and  right.    The  main  work  of 
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our  offices  is  and  must  be  administrative.  A  bureau  chief  who  should 
neglect  his  main  work  for  the  sake  of  a  subsidiary  or  incidental  one 
would  be  forfeiting  his  trust.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  Con- 
gress wishes  the  bureaus  to  undertake  educational  work  on  a  large 
scale,  it  ought  to  make  a  specific  appropriation  for  the  purpose. 
But  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  this  policy  will  be  adopted." 

Coming  to  the  educational  difficulty.  Dr.  Hadley  states  frankly 
that  ''  even  if  we  had  room  enough  and  appropriations  enough,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Government  bureaus,  regarded  from  the  purely 
educational  standpoint,  furnish  as  advantageous  a  training  place  as 
many  people  suppose."  He  holds  that  "  to  nine  men  out  of  ten  a  good 
school  is  a  better  training  place  in  the  theory  of  a  man's  profession 
than  any  ordinary  office  or  bureau."  He  shows  that  we  have  passed 
beyond  the  stage  of  the  student  assistant,  the  stage  in  which  the  man 
who  wished  to  be  a  lawyer  went  into  a  lawyer's  office  or  the  pros- 
pective engineer  began  by  carrying  chain  for  an  engineer. 

"A  teacher  who  makes  it  his  business  to  educate  can  do  this  side  of 
the  work  more  effectively  than  a  practitioner,  with  whom  the  train- 
ing of  his  assistants  is  and  can  be  only  an  incidental  matter.  It  is 
simply  an  instance  of  the  advantages  of  division  of  labor.  It  is 
better  to  have  a  trained  teacher  do  the  teaching  in  places  arranged 
for  teaching,  and  a  trained  administrator  do  the  business  in  the 
places  arranged  for  business,  than  to  try  to  mix  the  two  things  up. 
While  this  is  not  an  absolutely  universal  rule,  it  holds  true  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases." 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Government  will 
agree  in  general  with  Dr.  Hadley "s  findings.  The  pressure  upon 
the  administrative  officers  for  results  is  heavy,  and  in  most  depart- 
ments the  problems  have  grown  too  complex  to  make  it  possible  to 
use  untrained  men  to  advantage.  The  experience  which  has  been  had 
in  attempting  to  combine  educational  work  with  the  administrative 
functions  of  the  Government,  without  making  special  provision  for 
it  by  way  of  relief  from  certain  service  or  the  provision  of  additional 
assistance,  has  not  been  encouraging.  The  difficulties  of  this  dual 
service  have  been  expressed  in  another  way  in  the  cases  of  men  in  the 
Government  service  who  have  given  regular  instruction  at  local  educa- 
tional institutions.  In  such  instances  it  has  been  found  desirable,  in 
the  interest  of  the  Government's  business,  to  place  some  limitations  on 
this  outside  service. 
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AOBICTTLTURAL  CHEMISTBY. 

Thcrmo-chemlstry,  J.  Thomsen,  trans,  by  Kathabine  A.  Bubke  (London 
and  Xew  York,  1908,  pp.  XV +495,  figs,  8). — In  the  introduction  the  author  con- 
siders the  object  of  thermochemical  research,  formulas,  symbols,  and  prin- 
ciples, and  outlines  experimental  methods.  The  volume  is  then  divided  Into 
four  parts,  the  formation  and  properties  of  aqueous  solutions,  compounds  of 
nonmetals,  compounds  of  metals  with  nonmetals,  and  organic  substances. 
Special  interest  attaches  to  the  last  section,  In  which  the  heat  of  combustion  of 
volatile  organic  substances  Is  one  of  the  principal  subjects  considered.  As  a 
whole,  the  volume  summarizes  the  author's  investigations  and  results  on  thermo- 
chemistry. The  research  was  undertaken,  as  Is  pointed  out  In  the  preface  of 
the  volume,  to  study  in  as  systematic  and  complete  a  manner  as  possible  **  the 
Investigation  of  the  heat  phenomena  of  the  more  Important  chemical  reactions, 
and  by  the  interpretation  of  these  results  to  gain  some  further  knowledge  as 
to  the  real  nature  of  chemical  processes." 

Kew  grravimetric  methods,  P.  Jannasch  (Verhandl,  NaturhUL  Med,  Vcr. 
Heidelberg,  n.  ser.,  9  (1908),  No.  1,  pp.  74-S6,  figs.  2).— Methods  are  described 
for  the  indirect  determination  of  carbon  dloxld  and  nitric  acid  In  nitrates  by 
means  of  sodium  tungstate  fusion;  the  gravimetric  determination  of  carbon 
dloxid  by  expulsion  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  collection  of  the  gas 
in  soda-lime  absorbers;  and  the  quantitative  volatilization  of  arsenic  from  solu- 
tions by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  hydrazln  sulphate. 

A  simple  method  for  the  determination  of  nitrate  and  nitrite  nitrogen  in 
mixtures  and  in  the  presence  of  organic  substances,  T.  Zeller  (Landw,  Vers, 
Htai,,  10  (1909),  No,  1-2,  pp.  IJ^S-lSh;  abs,  in  Chem,  Ztg„  8S  (1909),  No,  26, 
Repert.,  p.  121;  Analyst,  54  (1909),  No.  S98,  pp.  2^1,  242).— The  author  states 
tliat  when  a  solution  containing  nitrite  Is  boiled  with  ammonium  chlorld  solu- 
tion of  known  strength  and  afterwards  distilled  with  caustic  magnesia  the 
amount  of  ammonia  thus  obtained  corresponds  to  the  nitrite  nitrogen  In  the 
original  solution. 

The  method  proposed  for  examination  of  solutions  containing  mixtures  of 
nitrate,  nitrite,  and  organic  matter  Is  as  follows :  Boll  the  solution  to  be  tested 
with  a  measured  amount  of  ammonium  chlorld  solution  of  known  strength  In 
a  100  ce.  flask  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  small  volume,  about  2  cc,  fill  to  the  mark 
with  water  and  distill  40  cc.  of  the  solution  with  caustic  magnesia.  Digest 
another  40*  cc.  of  the  solution  with  sulphuric  acid  and  Iron  and  distill  with 
caustic  soda.  The  difference  between  the  amount  of  nitrogen  so  obtained  and 
that  found  In  the  first  determination  corresponds  to  the  nitrate  nitrogen.  Any 
ammonia  which  may  have  been  In  the  solution  originally  should  be  determined 
in  a  seimrate  portion  of  the  solution  by  distillation  with  magnesia. 

A  nitrometer  provided  with  means  for  correcting  the  barometric  pres- 
sure, Hebman  (Bull.  8oc,  Chim,  Belg.,  22  (1908) ^  No,  12,  pp.  44M44,  fio-  1; 
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ahs.  in  Analyst,  34  {1909),  No.  395,  p,  75,  fig.  1;  Ann.  Chim.  AnaJyt.,  /4  (1909), 
Xo.  3,  pp.  109-1 U,  fig.  1;  Jour,  Chem.  iioc.  [London],  96  {1909),  No.  556^  II, 
pp.  ISl,  182,  fig.  1;  Chem.  Zenthl.,  1909,  /,  No.  6,  p.  418). 

The  determination  of  caustic  lime  in  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime,  Hkykb 
{Chem.  Zig.,  33  {1909),  No.  12,  pp.  102,  103;  ahs.  in  Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem.,  22 
{1909),  No.  10,  p.  ^9;  Jour.  Chem.  Soe.  [London],  96  {1909),  No.  557,  II.  p. 
267;  Chem.  Zenthl.,  1909,  I,  No.  9,  p.  789).— The  author  describes  an  ammoaium 
chlorid  method  which  he  has  used  successfully  for  several  years  for  the  deter- 
mination of  caustic  lime,  calcium  hydroxid,  and  calcium  saccharate,  in  presence 
of  carbonate,  sulphate,  or  phosphate  of  calcium.  It  is  based  uiK>n  the  fact  tliat 
calcium  carbonate  will  not  drive  off  ammonia  from  ammonium  chlorid  unless 
the  solution  is  heated.  The  material  to  be  tested  Is  shalien  up  with  2  i>er  cent 
ammonium  chlorid  solution  and  the  resulting  solution  is  titrated  with  tentli- 
normal  acid. 

Determination  of  small  amounts  of  lime  in  presence  of  large  amounts 
of  magnesia,  F.  IIundeshagen  {Ztsehr,  Offentl.  Chem.,  15  {1909),  No.  5,  pp, 
85-93;  ahs.  in  Ztsehr.  Angew.  Chem.,  22  {1909),  No.  18,  p.  836;  Analyst,  34 
{1909),  No.  398,  pp.  2^0,  2^t). — The  essential  features  of  the  method  projwsed 
for  the  seiwratlon  of  calcium  and  majniesium  are  to  dissolve  1  gm.  of  the  ma- 
terial by  boiling  10  to  15  minutes  In  80  cc.  of  5  to  6  iK»r  cent  hydrochloric  acid, 
remove  the  insoluble  residue  by  filtration,  and  ev«i)orate  to  dryness  on  tbe 
water  bath.  Add  4  gm.  of  (Jlauber's  salts  and  30  cc.  of  warm  water  and  mix 
with  constant  stirring  with  40  cc.  of  90  i)er  cent  alcohol.  On  standing  from 
4  to  5  hours  the  calcium  sulphate  crystullizes  out  and  may  be  freed  from  mag- 
nesium salts  by  rejieated  decantation  with  50  iier  cent  alcohol. 

The  volumetric  determination  of  phosphoric  acid,  monoalkali,  and  dialkali 
phosphates,  J.  M.  Wilkie  {Jour.  ^oe.  Chem.  Indus.,  28  {1009),  No.  2,  pp.  68,  69; 
ahs.  in  Analyst,  34  {1909),  No.  307,  pp.  170,  180;  Jour.  Chem.  Soe.  [London^, 
96  (1909),  No.  557,  II,  pp.  266,  267;  Chem.  Zenthl.,  1000,  I,  No.  13,  pp.  lllJi, 
1115). — The  method  proposed  is  based  ui)on  precipitation  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
as  silver  i)hosphate  by  means  of  silver  nitrate  in  presence  of  excess  of  sodium 
acetate,  then  titrating  directly  the  acetic  acid  set  free  with  tenth-normal 
barium  hydroxid  in  presence  of  phenolphthaleln.  The  adaptation  of  the  method 
to  monoalkali  and  dialkali  phosphates  and  its  modification  in  presence  of  car- 
bonates are  explained. 

The  development  of  methods  of  analysis  of  Thomas  slag,  M.  Popp  (Chem. 
Ztg.,  33  {1900),  Nos.  20,  pp.  262,  263;  30,  pp.  274.  275;  31,  pp.  283,  28^).— The 
various  methods  proposed  for  this  purpose  are  reviewed. 

A  practical  modification  of  the  method  of  determining  hardness  in  water, 
F.  Telle  (Ann.  Chim.  Analyt.,  13  (1908),  No.  10,  pp.  38^-390;  ahs.  in  Ztschr. 
Angew.  Chem.,  22  {1900),  No.  10,  p.  449). — The  modification  consists  In  using 
such  i)roportions  of  reagents  and  solutions  that  the  readings  will  give  directly 
the  amounts  of  calcium  carbonate  per  liter. 

The  influence  of  chlorids  on  the  determination  of  nitrates  in  water,  (». 
Perrier  and  L.  Farcy  {Bui,  Soe,  Chim.  France,  4*  »cr.,  5  {1909),  No,  4f  PP.  ^78- 
180;  Ann.  Chim.  Analyt.,  14  (1000),  No.  6,  pp.  213-215;  ahs.  in  Analyst,  3i 
{1900),  No.  307,  p.  174;  Ztsehr.  Angetc.  Chem.,  22  {1000),  No.  16,  p.  738;  Chem. 
Zenthl.,  1909,  I,  No.  13,  p.  1114)- — In  view  of  the  error  which  the  presence  of 
chlorids  causes  in  the  determination  of  nitrates  in  water  In  the  Grandval  and 
I^joux  method,  the  author  proposes  a  simple  modification  which  consists  of 
adding  to  the  tyi>e  sample  used  for  comparison  of  colors  a  quantity  of  chlorln 
iMiual  to  that  found  to  be  present  In  the  water  examined. 

Notes  on  the  determination  of  nitrates  by  the  Grandval  and  Lajoux 
method,  M.  Lombard  and  J.  Lafore  (^ji/.  Soc,  Chim,  f  ranee,  4.  ser.,  5  {1909), 
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Xo.  7,  pp,  S21S2S). — ^The  authors,  like  Perrier  and  Farcy  (see  above),  found 
that  the  presence  of  chlorin  caused  low  results.  This  is  attributed  to  the 
formation  of  aqua  regia  and  the  volatlllEation  of  some  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
nitrate. 

IWater-soluhle  material  in  soils],  A.  E.  Vinson  and  W.  H.  lioss  {Arizona 
6ta,  RpL  1908,  pp.  365,  366). — Comparisons  of  various  methods  of  extracting 
'water-soluble  matter  from  soils  are  reported,  with  results  of  analyses  of  the 
soluble  constituents  of  5  samples  of  soil.  Digesting  the  soil  for  10  hours  on  a 
crater  bath  with  shaking  was  found  to  be  the  quickest  method  of  extraction. 

Critical  studies  on  humus  acids:  An  improved  method  of  determining  the 
acid  content  of  soils,  H.  Suchting  (Landw,  Vers,  8tat.,  70  (1909),  No,  1-2, 
pp.  lS-62;  abs.  in  Chcm.  Ztg.,  S3  {1909),  No.  2k,  Repert.,  pp.  11\,  115).— X 
critical  study  of  the  original  Tacke  method  and  the  author's  modification  of 
it  (E.  S.  R..  9,  p.  32;  19,  p.  1009)  is  reported.  The  author  shows  that  there  is 
an  inherent  error  In  the  Tacke  method  due  to  the  continued  evolution  of  carbon 
dioxid  (even  after  3  hours)  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  organic 
matter  of  the  soil  in  the  presence  of  calcium  carbonate.  Bacteria  and  other 
living  organisms  are  not  apparently  concerned  In  this  decomposition,  and  cool- 
ing to  0**  C.  did  not  lessen  It. 

Various  methods  based  upon  other  principles  are  discussed  and  condemned. 
The  author's  new  method,  involving  the  determination  of  total  acids,  has  been 
found  satisfactory. 

Should  the  determination  of  ma^rnesia  be  omitted  in  the  analysis  of  soils  P 
O.  LoEW  {Chem.  Ztg.,  33  {1909),  No.  H,  pp.  118,  119;  abs.  in  Zischr.  Angew. 
Chem.,  22  {1909),  No.  15,  p.  687;  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [ London],  96  {1909).  No. 
557.  II,  pp.  258,  259;  Chem.  Zentbl,  1909,  I,  No.  9,  p.  788).— The  literature  bear- 
ing u|)on  the  importance  of  magnesia  as  a  constituent  of  soils,  x)articularly  in 
relation  to  lime,  is  briefly  reviewed  in  this  article,  and  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
tliat  it  is  highly  important  to  know  the  relative  proportions  of  lime  and 
magnesia  in  soils. 

Separation  of  iron  and  detection  of  the  rare  earths  in  cultivated  soil,  M.  E. 
Poz2a-EscoT  {Bui.  Assoe.  Chim.  Buer.  et  Distill.,  26  {1909),  No.  8,  p.  69^).— The 
method  projwsed  is  based  uiwn  precipitation  in  hydrochloric  add  solution  by 
means  of  caustic  soda  or  ammonia,  adding  an  excess  of  sodium  or  ammonium 
sulphld,  acidifying  strongly  with  acetic  acid,  and  stirring  and  collecting  the  pre- 
cipitate of  iron  and  zinc,  if  the  latter  is  present,  on  the  filter.  The  iron  may 
be  separated  from  the  zinc  by  dissolving  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitating 
with  ammonia. 

On  plastein,  D.  D.  Van  Slyke  and  P.  A.  Levene  {Proe.  Hoc.  Expt.  Biol,  and 
Med.,  6  {1908),  No.  1,  pp.  11-13).— Studies  are  reported  of  the  cleavage  prod- 
ucts of  plastein,  the  "  protein-like  substance  or  substances  precipitated  from 
concentrated  albumose  solutions  by  the  action  of  enzyms.  .  .  . 

**  Of  the  13  amino-acids  tested  for  In  plastein  the  presence  was  proved  of  all 
except  alanin,  which  was  not  isolated  in  pure  condition.  The  proportions  other- 
wise were  not  greatly  different  from  those  found  In  fibrin.  It  is  evident  that 
the  plastein  ranks  with  either  the  complex  native  proteins  or  their  higher 
decomposition  products. 

"  In  order  to  obtain  evidence  indicating  with  which  of  the  above  classes  the 
plastein  is  to  be  ranked,  viscosity  measurements  were  employed.  .  .  . 

*•  These  results  indicate  that  the  plastein  Is  related  to  the  higher  albumoses, 
and  apparently,  from  its  resistance  to  alkali,  to  the  antialbumoses  rather  than 
to  the  native  proteins." 
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Investigations  with  carbohydrates  and  ferments,  E.  Fischeb  (Untcr- 
suchungcn  iiher  Kohlenhydrate  und  Fermcnte.  Berlin,  1909,  pp.  VIII-\-912}. — 
In  this  volume  the  author  has  collected  the  papers  which  he  and  his  studeuts 
published  from  18>i4-1908  on  carbohydrates.  As  arranged  the  papers  cover  gen- 
eral summaries,  nitrogen  derivatives  of  sugar*  synthesis  and  conflguration  of 
monosaccharids,  disaccharids,  glucoslds,  ferments,  and  supplementary  papers. 
The  volume  is  supplied  with  a  full  Index. 

Practical  treatise  on  food  analysis,  E.  G/^:raiu)  and  A.  Bonn  (Traits 
Pratique  d' Analyse  des  Denr^cs  Alimentaires.  Paris,  1908,  pp.  VI -{-598,  figs. 
JiZ). — A  handbook  on  food  analysis.  The  diflferent  chapters  include  fermeuted 
beverages,  fats,  starches,  tea,  coffee,  coco,  and  chocolate,  sugar  and  similar 
goods,  condiments,  meat  goods,  waters,  crockery  and  other  utensils,  and  pre- 
servatives. 

An  apparatus  for  extracting  with  hot  ether,  W.  Kolka  (Biochem.  Ztschr., 
IS  {J90H),  No.  1-2,  pp.  134-137,  fig.  1).—A  modified  form  of  the  Soxhlet  appa- 
ratus for  the  extraction  of  fat  is  described. 

The  use  of  carbon  tetrachlorid  in  the  determination  of  fat,  O.  Rammsteot 
(Chem.  Ztg.,  33  {1909),  No.  11,  pp.  93,  94).— With  carbon  tetrachlorid  higher 
values  were  obtained  when  oils  were  extracted  from  linseed  and  several  species 
of  Brassica  than  with  ether.    Hence,  this  method  can  not  be  recommended. 

The  precipitin  reaction,  D.  Fbanckschelli  {Areh.  Hyg.,  69  (1909),  No.  5, 
pp.  201-222). — Experimental  studies  of  the  precipitin  reaction  are  reported  and 
discussed. 

Bapid  determination  of  starch  in  sausag^e  and  other  meat  products,  F. 
Telle  {Rev.  Internal.  Falsi/.,  21  {1908),  No.  2,  pp.  40,  41).— A  modification  of 
the  Baudry  i)olarimetric  method  for  the  determination  of  starch  is  reported. 

Estimating  phosphorus  compounds  in  cereals,  P.  Carles  {Ann.  Chitn, 
Analyt.,  14  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  51,  58). — Instead  of  incineration  in  the  usual  way 
the  author  states  that  greater  accuracy  may  be  obtained  by  incinerating  the 
material  after  mixture  with  niter  and  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

Detection  of  bleached  flours,  L.  Weil  {Chem.  Ztg.,  S3  {1909),  No,  4,  p.  29; 
abs.  in  Analyst,  34  {1909),  No.  396,  p.  102).— As  the  author  points  out,  flours 
bleached  by  ozonized  air  may  readily  pass  for  higher  grade  than  that  to  which 
they  belong.  The  detection  of  bleaching  by  means  of  the  color  reaction  for 
nitrous  acid  he  considers  siitisfactory  only  as  a  preliminary  test  and  believes 
that  as  a  final  test  the  sample  should  be  so  treated  that  the  original  color  is 
restored.  Bleached  flours  revert  in  color  during  storage  far  more  rapidly  than 
normal  flours.  This  reversion  may  be  so  accelerated  as  to  form  the  basis  of  a 
test  by  asi)irating  a  current  of  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  sample 
in  a  clostHl  vessel  for  1  hour.  In  the  case  of  bleached  flours  the  difference 
in  color  as  compare<l  with  the  original  is  very  marked,  whereas  unbleached 
flours  suffer  no  change  when  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Sumac  leaves  as  an  adulterant  of  pepper,  F.  Netolitzky  {Arch.  Chem, 
Micros.,  1  {1908),  p.  239;  abs.  in  Pharm.  Zcntralhallc,  49  {1908),  No.  44,  pp. 
902,  90S). — The  author  identified  Cotinus  eoggygria  and  Rhus  coriaria  leaves 
as  adulterants  of  i)epi>er. 

Adulteration  of  ground  red  pepper,  P.  Obandmont  {Jour.  Pharm.  et  Chim., 
6,  ser..  21  ( 1908).  No.  11,  pp.  522-526,  figs.  .J).— The  detection  of  the  adulteration 
of  red  i)epi)er  by  organoleptic  and  mlscroscoplcal  means  is  considered. 

A  new  method  of  examining  impure  sugar  sirups  with  the  refractometer, 
J.  TisciiTSCHENKO  {Ztschr.  Ver.  Dent.  Zuckcrindus,,  1909,  No.  631,  II,  pp.  103- 
108). — A  modified  method  is  projKJsed. 
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The  identification  of  pure  olive  oil  which  gives  the  Baudonin  reaction, 
A.  Zega  and  K-  N.  Todorovic  (Cheni.  Ztg.,  33  {1909),  No.  12,  p.  /0.J).— Accord- 
ing to  the  authors'  observations  the  red  color  obtainable  with  hydrochloric  acid 
extract  of  some  olive  oils  is  considerably  more  fugitive  than  when  even  a 
small  quantity  of  sesame  oil  is  present. 

Simultaneous  determination  of  sulphates,  total  acidity,  and  tannin  bodies 
in.  wine,  P.  Dutoit  and  M.  Duboux  (Schweiz,  Wchnschr.  Chnn.  m.  Pharm.,  //6 
{190S),  No,  43,  pp.  690-694,  dgms.  4).— A  contribution  to  the  subject  of  wine 
analysis. 

Analytical  study  of  the  acidity  of  wine,  P.  Dutoit  and  M.  Duboux  {Schwciz, 
Wchnschr,  Vhem,  u,  Pharm.,  46  (1908),  No.  42,  pp.  672-678,  dgms.  5).— A  prog- 
ress report  of  the  determination  of  acids  of  wine. 

Estimating  total  sulphurous  acid  in  wine,  O.  Blarez  and  L.  Chelle  {Bui, 
A»soc.  Chitru  tiucr.  et  Distill.,  26  {1909),  No.  8,  pp.  690-693).-'A  study  of 
methods. 

Cryoscopic  examination  of  wine,  W.  Mestrezet  {But.  Soc.  Chim.  France, 
4.  si^.,  o  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  250-254). — ^The  experimental  data  reiwrted  have  to 
do  with  the  relation  of  alcohol  content  to  the  lowering  of  the  freezing  point. 

Fluorin  in  Wine,  C.  Mensio  {Htaz.  tSpcr.  Agr.  Ital.,  4I  {1908),  No,  12,  pp. 
819-835). — ^A  contribution  to  the  subject  of  the  identification  and  estimation  of 
fluorin  in  wine. 

Beer  analysis,  J.  Race  {Jour.  8o€.  Chew,  Indus,,  27  {1908),  No.  11,  pp. 
544-^48). — The  author  presents  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  principal  processes 
used  in  the  analysis  of  beer,  paying  special  attention  to  the  estimation  of  alcohol 
and  extract  (total  solids)  with  the  refractometer,  and  to  the  determination  of 
sulphates  and  chlorids.    The  pai)er  is  followed  by  a  discussion. 

Determination  of  sulphurous  acid  in  food  materials,  especially  gelatin, 
L.  Pad6  {Rev.  Sac.  8ci.  Uyg.  Aliment.,  4  {1907),  No.  8,  pp.  65,  66).— In  the 
method  described  sulphurous  acid  is  liberated  by  treating  the  sample  with 
phosi»horic  acid  and  collected  in  a  solution  of  iodln  and  potassium  iodid. 

The  detection  of  hydrogen  peroxid,  formaldehyde,  and  persulphates,  S. 
Rothenfxsseb  {Ztschr.  Untcrsuch.  Nahr,  u.  Genussmtl.,  16  {1908),  No.  10,  pp. 
5S9-591). — Hydrogen  i)eroxid  and  persulphates  may  be  detected  by  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  l)enzidln,  thus  reversing  the  action  used  by  Wilkinson  and  Peters 
<E.  S.  R..  20.  p.  1108)  as  a  test  for  heated  milk.  Several  methods  for  detecting 
formaldehyde  are  proposed. 

Calcium  sulphate  and  lead  in  commercial  tartaric  acid,  R.  L.  Gomez  {Rev. 
R.  Acad.  Cien.  Madrid,  6  {1908),  No.  11,  pp.  853-859). —From  the  analyses  re- 
ported the  author  concludes  that  the  lead  sulphate  content  may  be  ascertained 
by  multiplying  the  weight  of  calcium  sulphate  by  2.22. 

Second  report  of  the  conference  for  feeding  stuff  inspection,  G.  II.  Van 
DEB  Wal  and  J.  J.  A.  Wus  {Pharm.  Weekbl.,  45  {1908),  No.  23,  pp.  661-688).—' 
At  the  meeting  at  Zaandam,  July,  1908,  the  question  of  the  extraction  of  fat  was 
considered  and  results  obtained  with  bread  and  concentrated  feeding  stuffs 
by  different  methods  were  compared. 

The  detection  of  watered  milk  by  the  aid*  of  the  refractometer,  E.  Ackeb- 
MANN  {Ann.  Chim^  Analyt.,  13  {1908),  No.  12,  pp.  469-471,  fig.  i).— The  author 
reports  further  use  of  the  Zeiss  Immersion  refractometer  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  811). 

On  the  detection  of  watered  milk  with  the  refractometer,  E.  Ackermann 
(Ztschr.  Untcrsuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  16  {1908),  No.  10,  pp.  586-589;  abs. 
in  Chem.  Zenthl.,  1909,  I,  No.  3,  p.  220).— Further  notes  on  the  method  noted 
above,  which  is  compared  with  that  of  Baler  and  Neumann  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p. 
1019). 
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On  the  methods  of  estimating  fat  in  milk,  M.  Beau  (Ann.  8ci,  Agrati., 
3.  aer.,  1  {1906),  II,  No.  5,  pp,  465-474) —The  Gerber,  Adams,  and  other  methcxis 
of  estimating  fat  are  reviewed  in  detail  and  criticised.  The  author  finds  tbat 
the  Rftse-Gottlieb  method  alone  fulfills  all  requirements  and  thinlis  It  should  be 
universally  adopted. 

Mitchell- Walker  test  bottle,  J.  W.  Mitchell  and  W.  O.  Walker  {Ontario 
Dept  Agr.  Bui,  110,  pp.  6,  figs.  5). — This  bulletin  illustrates  and  describes  a  new- 
form  of  the  Babcock  test  bottle  and  a  centrifuge  by  which  water  can  be  readily 
added  to  the  bottle  while  the  machine  is  in  motion,  thus  saving  much  time. 
The  centrifuge,  which  can  be  placed  on  the  ordinary  machine,  consists  of  a 
hollow  cylinder  with  perforated  walls  and  wire  gauze  bottom. 

"The  bowl  and  graduated  neck  of  the  bottle  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
ordinary  test  bottle.  In  addition  our  bottle  possesses  a  second  neck  of  a  funnel 
or  inverted  cone  shape  for  receiving  the  water  from  the  water  centrifuge  on  the 
si)indle.  The  upper  end  of  this  neck  is  beveled  for  the  twofold  puri)o8e  of 
catching  the  water  from  the  centrifuge  and  preveilting  the  fat  in  the  graduatenl 
neck  from  overflowing.  The  lower  end  of  the  neck  is  reduced  in  size  and  pro- 
longed into  a  curved  tube  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  fat  from  rising 
into  it  during  the  test.  Furthermore,  the  direction  in  which  it  curves,  namely, 
toward  the  outer  wall  of  the  bottle,  causes  the  acid  to  flow  down  the  side  of  the 
bottle  to  the  bottom,  thus  avoiding  its  mixing  with  and  charring  the  sample. 
...  As  the  machine  revolves,  the  water  in  the  centrifuge  is  forced  by  the 
centrifugal  action  outward  in  the  form  of  a  spray  and  Is  caught  by  the  cone- 
shaped  necks  of  the  bottles  circularly  arranged." 

On  the  examination  of  milk  that  has  been  treated  with  lime-suffar  solu- 
tion, E.  Baieb  and  P.  Neumann  {Ztachr.  Utitersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  16 
{1908),  No.  1-2,  pp.  51-63;  aba.  in  Analyst,  33  {1908),  No.  391,  p.  401;  Milchtc. 
Zenthl,  5  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  133,  i34).— This  article  is  a  report  of  the  results  of 
chemical  analyses  of  lime-sugar  solution  (which  is  similar  to  what  Is  known 
as  viscogen  in  this  country)  and  the  milk  to  which  it  has  been  added.  The 
results  are  compared  with  those  of  Reuss  and  with  those  of  LUhrig  (B.  S.  R., 
17,  p.  397). 

To  detect  the  presence  of  sucrose  the  milk  is  treated  with  uranium  acetate. 
An  acid  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate  solution  is  added  to  the  filtrate  and 
the  mixture  heated  for  5  minutes  in  a  water  bath.  If  sucrose  is  present  a  blue 
color  api)ears,  but  with  pure  milk  the  color  Is  apple-green.  The  lime  Is  deter- 
mined In  the  usual  way  from  the  filtrate  after  coagulating  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  addition  of  lime-sugar  solution  to  milk  does  not  appreciably  raise 
its  specific  gravity,  although  the  addition  of  1.1  cc.  to  100  cc.  of  milk  may  ob- 
scure an  addition  of  10  per  cent  of  water. 

On  the  value  of  tests  for  lime-suffar  solution  in  milk  and  milk  products, 
H.  LtJHRiG  {Molk.  Ztg.  [Ilildesheim],  23  {1909),  No.  9,  pp.  225,  226).— The 
author  tested  45  samples  of  milk  and  found  the  amount  of  lime  remaining  In 
the  filtrate  by  the  use  of  the  above  method  without  heating  to  vary  from  10.2 
to  20.8  i)er  cent.  In  7  samples  allowed  to  coagulate  naturally  the  amount  of 
lime  recovered  ranged  from  7.2  to  17.1  per  cent. 

The  detection  of  **  sugar-lime  "  in  milk  and  cream,  K.  Fberichs  {Ztachr. 
Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Qenmamtl.,  16  {1908),  No.  11,  pp.  682,  683;  aha.  in  Analyst, 
34  {1909),  No.  395,  p.  54).— A  note  on  the  above  methods. 

A  means  of  distinfiruishing  goat's  milk  from  cow's  milk,  W.  H.  IIorbocks 
{Vet.  Jour.,  65  {1909),  No.  404.  PP*  89-94)-— Ivi  Gibraltar  there  Is  a  tendency 
to  adulterate  cow*s  milk  with  goat's  milk»  as  the  latter  Is  cheaper.  The  author 
describes  experiments  In  which  he  u^^  ^^  methods  of  Wassermann  and 
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SchQtze  to  determine  the  specific  reaction  and  specificity  of  lacto-sera  of  goat's 
milk,  and  draws  the  following  conclusions :  **  It  would  appear  that  if  goat's 
railk  is  injected  into  a  rabbit  in  considerable  quantities  and  at  frequent  inter- 
vals the  lacto-serum  obtained  will  precipitate  the  casein  of  cow's  mlllc  as  well 
as  that  of  goat's  milk.  Under  these  conditions  It  is  necessary  to  dilute  the 
lacto-serum  1  in  lO,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  specific  reaction.  As  a  rule, 
when  quantities  not  exceeding  10  cc.  are  injected  either  intra-perltoneally  or 
subcutaneously  at  intervals  of  about  7  days,  the  lacto-sera  obtained  are  8i)e- 
cific." 

One  part  of  goat's  milk  when  added  to  three  parts  of  cow's  milk  can  be 
detected  in  2  hours  with  an  active  goat's  lacto-serum.  The  effect  of  heat  upon 
the  lacto-serum  was  also  investigated,  with  the  following  results:  "Boiling 
goat's  milk  for  1  hour  does  not  Interfere  either  with  the  production  of  a 
lacto-serum  or  with  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  by  the  si)eclflc  serum.  Heat- 
ing the  lacto-serum  at  60"  C.  for  2  hours  or  at  66°  for  half  an  hour  destroys 
its  specific  properties." 

The  value  of  the  Folenske  test  in  the  analysis  of  oils  and  fats,  R.  R.  Tat- 
LOCK  and  R,  T.  Thomson  (Jour.  8oc.  Chenu  Indus.,  28  {1909),  No.  2,  pp,  69- 
72). — ^The  authors  describe  In  detail  their  experiments  with  the  Polenske 
method.  "  It  Is  apimrent  from  these  results  that  the  possibility  of  the  detec- 
tion of  even  lO  per  cent  of  coconut  oil  in  a  butter  by  the  Polenske  method  Is 
very  doubtful.  .  .  .  We  may  add  that,  so  far  as  our  trials  have  gone,  we  can 
not  place  any  reliance  on  the  methods  of  detecting  coconut  oil  which  are 
dependent  upon  silver,  copper,  or  baryta  values. 

"As  regards  the  detection  and  estimation  of  coconut  oil  in  margarln,  the 
Polenske  number  appears  to  be  quite  reliable  within  limits  of,  say,  5  i)er  cent." 
lodin  value  of  oils,  L.  E.  Levi  and  E.  V.  Manuel  (Jour,  Amcr.  Leather 
Chcm,  Ansae.,  3  (1908),  pp.  386,  387;  ahs.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Cheni.  Indus.,  28 
(1909),  \o.  2,  p.  98). — "Experiments  with  cod,  olive,  sperm,  neat's-foot,  and 
*  tan  '  oils  showed  that  carbon  tetrachlorld  or  pentachlorethan  may  be  substituted 
for  chloroform  In  the  determination  of  the  iodln  value  of  oils  by  the  Ilanus 
method." 

Benaturing  of  cotton-seed  oil,  G.  Winterfeld  (Chem.  Ztg.,  33  (1909),  No. 
5,  pp.  37,  38;  Mitt.  K.  MaterialprHfungsamt  Gross-Lichterfelde  West,  27  (1909), 
yo.  /,  pp,  28-3 1 ;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  28  (1909).  No.  3,  p.  LW).— 
The  author  has  made  experiments  to  determine  to  what  extent  alkali  solutions 
are  effective  In  denaturing  cotton-seed  oil.  He  finds  that  "  In  the  case  of  cotton- 
seed oil  containing  10  to  15  per  cent  of  potassium  hydroxld  solution  of  si>eclfic 
gravity  1.32  or  of  sodium  hydroxid  solution  of  specific  gravity  1.34,  it  is  i)o88lble 
to  recover  from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the  oil,  which,  though  of  Inferior  quality, 
might  still  be  use<l  for  food  purposes,  but  that  it  Is  questionable  whether  the 
treatment  would  be  profitable." 

Salvadora  oleoides  fat,  D.  Hoopeb  (Agr.  Ledger,  1908,  No.  1  (Veg.  Prod.  8er., 
No.  106),  pp.  1-5;  ahs.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  28  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  97,  98).— 
The  fat  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  8.  oleoides  used  as  a  "  resist  In  dyeing  "  Is 
solid  at  ordinary  India  temperatures  and  can  be  distinguished  from  other 
Indian  fats  by  its  low  iodin  value  and  high  saponification  value.  It  is  thought 
that  it  should  be  useful  for  candy  making,  hard  soap,  and  pharmaceutical 
products. 

Some  oils  of  Japanese  plants,  M.  Tsujimoto  (Chem.  Rev,  Fctt  u.  Ilarz 
Indus.,  15  (1908),  Nos.  6,  pp.  lJiO-143;  7,  pp.  167-170;  ahs.  in  Ztschr.  Untersuch. 
Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  17  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  i-J^-i^^).— Physical  and  chemical 
properties  are  reported  on  oils  derived  from  the  seeds  of  Thca  japonica,  T. 
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sasanqua,  Torreya  nucifera,  and  Cephalotaxus  drupacea^  and  from  the  fruit  of 
Cinnamomum  camphora  and  MachiVus  ihunbergii. 

The  analysis  of  chestnut  wood,  W.  K.  Alsop  (Jour,  Amer,  Leather  Chem, 
Assoc,  4  {1909),  No,  4,  pp.  95-99). — Extractions  of  leached  wood  were  made 
by  diflfereut  methods. 

"  It  is  apparent  that  the  amount  of  extractive  matter  obtained  from  chestnut 
wood  depends  upon  the  time  of  extraction  and  the  rate  of  boiling,  or  amoimt  of 
water  passing  on  the  wood.  Some  substances  soluble  in  the  water  are  yielded 
up  almost  indefinitely."  The  author  thinks  it  will  be  difficult  to  devise  a  general 
method  of  analj-^sis  of  new  and  spent  wood,  because  It  is  practically  impossible 
to  duplicate  in  the  laboratory  the  conditions  that  prevail  at  the  factory.  "  The 
discrepancies  between  the  amount  of  extractive  matters,  of  total  solids,  found  in 
the  factory  and  at  the  laboratory,  are  probably  much  greater  than  is  the  case 
with  the  tanning  content." 

Destructive  distillation  of  pine,  fir,  birch,  and  beech  woods,  P.  Klason, 
(f.  VON  Hkidenstam.  and  K.  Norlin  {Ark.  Kenii,  Min.  och  Oeol.,  3  (1908),  No. 
2,  Arb.  to,  pp.  17,  ph.  ^(;  abs.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Ghent.  Indus.,  28  {1909),  No.  5,  p. 
JS2). — The  charcoals  from  these  four  woods  have  about  the  same  chemical 
composition  and  yield  about  the  same  quantity  of  acetone.  The  pine  and  fir 
yield  about  one-half  as  much  acetic  acid  and  methyl  alcohol  as  the  birch  and 
beech. 

**  Taking  275°  C  as  the  reaction  temperature,  the  thermal  effect  of  the 
carbonization  was  calculated  from  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  wood  and  of 
the  distillation  jiroducts  (both  at  20°),  and  the  specific  heats  and  heats  of 
evai)oration  of  the  constituents.  The  following  were  the  results:  Cotton,  152 
calories;  fir  wood,  817;  pine,  223;  birch,  289;  and  beech  wood,  316  calories. 
In  the  case  of  the  four  woods  the  thermal  effect  amounted  to  about  6  per  cent 
of  tbe  heat  of  combustion  of  the  wood." 

Production  of  alcohol  from  cellulose,  T.  Koebneb  {Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem.^ 
21  {1908),  No.  46,  pp.  2S53-2S59;  8ci.  Amer.  8up.,  67  {1909),  No.  17S6,  pp.  238, 
239). — This  article  describes  a  method  of  obtaining  alcohol  from  wood  and 
wood  products.  The  yield  of  sugar  and  alcohol  obtained  from  sawdust  by 
different  investigators  differs  greatly.  The  author  obtained  a  yield  of  absolute 
alcohol  equal  to  G  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  dry  wood.  Sulphite  cellulose 
yielded  twice  as  much  alcohol  as  wood.  The  yield  of  alcohol  was  Increased 
by  hydrogen  dioxid  but  diminished  by  stronger  oxidizing  agents.  The  sugar 
wbich  was  converted  into  alcohol  was  derived  from  cellulose  and  not  at  all  from 
lignin. 

Report  of  the  Hildesheim  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Aumaitn 
{Ber.  Landw.  Vers.  Stat.  Hildesheim,  1908,  pp.  14) ^ — This  Is  the  annual  report 
of  the  director  of  the  station,  and  consists  chiefly  of  analytical  data  on  ferti- 
lizers and  feeding  stuffs. 

METEOEOLOGY— WATEE. 

The  Mt.  Rose  Weather  Observatory,  1906-1908,  J.  E.  Church,  Jr.  (^e- 
vada  8ta.  Bui.  67,  pp.  7-36,  pis.  28,  map  I). — This  report  gives  an  account  of  the 
origin,  construction  and  equipment,  observations,  and  plans  of  work  of  this 
observatory.  In  the  establishment  of  the  observatory  the  University  of  Nevada, 
the  exiieriment  station,  the  Weather  Bureau  of  this  Department,  and  various 
individuals  cooperated.  Its  equipment  consists  of  a  small  observatory  house, 
rain  gage,  evaporimeter,  anemometer,  shelter  with  meteorograph  of  40  days 
range,  and  a  barograph  of  35  days  range  at  the  summit  of  Mt.  Rose  (10,800  ft 
above  sea  level),  and  u  refuge  camp  part  way  up  the  mountain. 
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ObeerTations  recorded  deal  with  the  climatology  of  Mt.  Rose,  plant  environ- 
ment, the  relation  of  timber  to  the  conservation  of  snow,  frost  forecasting  from 
Mt.  Rose,  storms,  and  clouds.  Partial  reports  of  these  observations  have  already 
been  noted  (E.  8.  R..  18,  p.  529;  19,  p.  413). 

The  observations  indicate  that  weather  changes  are  distinctly  indicated  at 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Rose  some  time  in  advance  of  such  changes  in  the  valleys 
below,  I.  e.,  that  the  weather  changes  advance  from  west  to  east  more  rapidly 
in  the  upper  air  of  the  mountain  top  than  in  the  lower  air,  but  they  also  indi- 
cate "  that  the  descent  of  storms  from  high  altitudes  is  a  greater  factor  in  the 
understanding  of  weather  conditions  than  the  progress  of  storm  areas  from 
west  to  east."  The  cloud  movements  on  the  mountain  top  give  visible  evidence 
of  these  descending  storms. 

Extension  of  equipment  and  observations,  with  a  view  especially  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  study  of  plant  environment,  frost  forecasting,  and  snowfall  and 
the  relation  of  mountain  timber  to  conservation  of  snow,  is  planned. 

**As  soon  as  the  instruments  can  be  made,  meteorographs  will  be  installed 
under  competent  care  at  Truckee,  Cal.  (5,819  ft.),  and  at  Fallon,  Nev.  (3,965 
ft.).  In  order  to  obtain  data  for  a  careful  comparison  of  the  changes  of  the 
weather  as  it  passes  from  west  to  east  and  from  high  to  low  altitudes.*' 

One  of  these  places  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  upper  Truckee  Basin  and  the 
other  in  Carson  Sink.  Both  regions  can  be  seen  from  Mt.  Rose.  **  One  repre- 
sents the  semi  mountain  belt  of  eastern  California,  the  other  the  fertile  agri- 
cultural district  of  western  Nevada." 

Bulletin  of  the  Mount  Weather  Observatory  ( U,  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Bui.  Mount 
leather  Ohserv.,  2  (1909),  pt.  i,  pp.  54,  figs.  4,  charts  6).— This  number  con- 
tains the  following  articles:  Vertical  Temperature  Gradients  of  the  Atmosphere, 
Especially  in  the  Region  of  the  Upper  Inversion  (illus.),  by  W.  J.  Humphreys; 
Auroral  Dlsi)lays  and  Magnetic  Disturbances  at  Mount  Weather  During  Sep- 
tember, 1908,  by  W.  R.  Gregg;  and  Upper  Air  Temperatures  for  July,  August, 
and  September  (illus.),  by  W.  R.  Blair. 

The  present  status  of  meteorology,  E,  Esclangon  (Mdm.  Soc.  8ci.  Phys.  ct 
Sat.  Bordeaux,  6.  »er.,  4  (1908),  No.  1,  pp.  ^9-66,  figs.  7).— This  is  a  brief  dis- 
cussion dealing  more  particularly  with  the  question  of  weather  forecasting  and 
its  scientific  and  practical  status. 

Warm  months  in  relation  to  sun-spot  numbers,  A.  B.  McDowall  (Nature 
[London],  19  (1909),  No.  2048,  pp.  367,  368,  fig.  i).— A  method  of  comparison 
is  described  which  gave  results  indicating  a  direct  relation  between  sun-spots 
and  warmth. 

The  weather  for  1908,  W.  O.  Hayes  (Arizona  8ta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  316- 
3S2). — ^The  temperature  and  rainfall  of  each  month  at  Tucson,  Phoenix,  Yuma, 
and  four  other  places  in  the  Territory  during  each  mouth  of  the  year  are 
reported-  Diagrams  are  given  illustrating  the  sharp  fluctuations  in  temperature 
which  frequently  occur,  due  mainly  to  the  dryness  of  the  air.  The  precipita- 
tion for  the  year  was  slightly  above  the  normal  for  the  Territory  and  at  Tucson 
it  was  about  3  in.  higher  than  the  average  for  the  preceding  27  years. 

Heteorologrical  observations  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  J.  R  Ostsandeb  and  R.  C.  Lindblad  (Massachusetts  8ta.  Met. 
Buls.  243,  244^  PP'  4  each). — Summaries  of  observations  at  Amherst.  Mass.,  on 
pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunshine,  cloudiness,  and 
casual  phenomena  during  March  and  April,  1909.  The  data  are  briefly  discussed 
in  general  notes  on  the  weather  of  each  month. 

Meteorological  summary  for  the  year  1907,  F.  A.  Smith  (Wyoming  8ta. 
Rpt.  1908,  pp.  81-94)' — Summaries  are  given  of  observations  at  Laramie,  Wyo., 
on  pressure,  temperature,  precipitation,  humidity,  sunshine  and  cloudiness,  and 
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wind  movement  during  1907.  The  mean  annual  temperature  was  42**  F.,  and 
the  total  precipitation  9.46  in. 

Heteorologrical  observations  in  Brunswick,  1906-7,  DdRR  (Beiir,  Stath, 
Braumchtceig,  190H,  No,  23,  pp.  3-20). — This  report  includes  detailed  summaries 
of  observations  at  82  stations  on  precipitation  (including  snowfall),  cloudiness, 
temperature,  frosts,  and  hail  during  1906  and  1907.  A  summary  of  precipitation 
at  10  stations  during  25  years,  1882-1006,  is  also  given. 

Weather  and  crop  conditions  in  Bohemia  during  1906-7,  J.  B£ix>hav 
(Mitt.  Statis.  Landesamt,  Bohmen,  11  (1906-7),  No.  i,  pt,  1,  pp.  I-XXXVIf, 
figs.  6). — This  article  discusses  briefly  the  meteorological  conditions  controlling 
the  weather  and  the  relation  of  climate  to  crops,  and  traces  the  influence  of 
weather  conditions  on  crop  growth  in  Bohemia  during  the  period  named. 

Climate  [of  Cuba],  V.  H.  Olmsted  and  H.  Gannett  {Cuba:  Population^ 
History  and  Resources  1907.  Washington.  D.  C:  U.  8.  Bur.  of  the  Census,  1909, 
pp,  jJJ-,5)). — This  is  a  general  account  of  the  climate  of  Cuba  based  uix)n  obser- 
vations made  at  31  stations  in  different  ijarts  of  the  island  during  1900  to  1907. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  climate  of  Cuba  is  tropical  and  insular  with  no 
extremes  of  temi)erature.  The  yearly  average  is  about  77°  F.  The  warmest 
month,  July,  has  an  average  temperature  of  82°,  the  coldest,  January,  71**.  The 
extreme  maximum  was  113°  in  1907,  the  extreme  minimum  was  freezing  point 
in  1906.  The  rainfall  is  more  variable,  the  lowest  recorded  during  the  period 
named  being  32.5  in.  at  Bntaban6,  the  greatest.  69.8  in.,  at  Cayamas.  The  aver- 
age annual  rainfall  at  Havana  was  40.6  in.  The  least  rainfall  occurs  as  a  rule 
on  the  coast,  the  greatest  in  the  interior.  There  are  distinct  wet  and  dry 
seasons,  72  per  cent  of  the  annual  rainfall  occurring  from  May  to  October.  The 
number  of  clear  days  varied  from  68  in  Guayabal  to  274  at  Cifuentes. 

Atmospheric  humidity  and  the  flow  of  springs,  Haedicke  (Gsndhts.  Ingen., 
32  (1909),  No.  //,  pp.  173-175,  figs.  2). — The  results  of  a  series  of  observations 
as  here  reported  and  platted  in  a  diagram  show  that  in  the  case  observed  the 
flow  of  the  springs  was  ai)preclably  affected  only  after  long  periods  of  drought 
or  following  very  heavy  rainfall. 

The  rainfall  and  the  springs  of  Limousin,  P.  Garrigou-Lagrange  {Compt, 
Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  IJfS  {t909).  No.  1,  pp.  60-62;  abs.  in  Rev.  8ci.  [Paris], 
k7  {1909),  I,  No.  3,  p.  91;  Set.  Abs.,  Sect.  A—Phys.,  12  {1909),  No.  13Ji,  pp.  72, 
73). — Continuing  previous  studies,  the  author  rei>orts  a  deficit  of  water  in  the 
river  Vienne  at  Limoges  in  1908  following  a  deficiency  of  rainfall  in  the  drainage 
area  of  the  river  In  1906,  1907,  and  1908.  He  discusses  the  injury  such  deficits 
may  do  to  agricultural  and  industrial  interests. 

Underground  waters  of  southern  Maine,  with  records  of  deep  wells,  F.  G. 
Clapp  and  W.  S.  Bavley  (U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  No.  223,  pp, 
268,  pis.  2fi,  figs.  Ji). — "The  area  covered  by  this  reiwrt  is  roughly  tri- 
angular and  includes  all  of  southern  Maine,  from  the  coast  northward  beyond 
Calais,  Oldtown,  Skowhegan,  and  Rangeley.  Its  northern  boundary  may  be 
said  to  follow  very  nearly  the  line  of  the  forty-fifth  parallel,  but  a  few  towns 
situated  a  short  distance  north  of  the  line  have,  for  sjxicial  reasons,  been  in- 
cluded in  the  discussion.  ...  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  classes  of 
readers  the  rei)ort  is  so  subdivided  as  first  to  describe  the  general  water  re- 
sources of  the  region,  the  dei)endence  of  quality  and  quantity  on  character  of 
rocks,  the  location  and  type  of  wells,  etc.,  and  then  to  discuss  in  detail  the 
conditions  in  the  various  counties,  for  the  benefit  of  persons  needing  local 
information.  The  table  of  deep  wells  ...  is  api>ended  for  the  benefit  of  per- 
sons desiring  to  drill  wells.'* 

Ground  waters  of  the  Indio  reg-io^iy  California,  with  a  sketch  of  the  Colo- 
rado Desert,  W.  C.  Mendenhall  {u    i^,  Oeol,  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  No, 
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225,  pp.  56^  pis,  12,  figs,  5). — This  report  deals  with  geography,  geology,  and 
water  resources  of  tbis  region,  with  some  account  of  the  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Colorado  Desert,  particularly  of  the  Indio  region,  cost  of  recla- 
mation and  development,  and  soils  and  crops. 

It  Is  estimated  that  in  this  region  there  is  a  storage  area  of  400  square 
mlle»  containing  saturated  sand  to  an  average  depth  of  1,000  ft.    The  amount 
of  underground  water  utilized  in  the  year  1905  is  estimated  to  have  been  100 
second-feet  for  the  irrigating  season,  equivalent  to  20  to  25  second-feet  for  the 
year.    The  level  of  the  ground  water  had  been  materially  lowered  before  1905, 
but  was  restored  by  the  exceptional  rainfall  of  1904-5,  amounting  to  8.58  in. 
as  compared  with  an  average  of  2.65  in.     It  is  shown  that  there  is  a  gradual 
drift  of  the  ground  water  toward  the  Salton  Sink,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
partial  filling  of  this  sink  has  liad  a  tendency  to  conserve  the  water  by  retard- 
ing this  flow  and  lessening  evaporation. 

The  first  successful  hydraulic  well  was  put  down  at  Indio  in  April,  1900. 
Since  tliat  date  development  has  been  continuous  and  there  are  now  from  350 
to  400  deep  wells  scattered  over  the  Indio  region.  Of  this  number,  250  to  300 
are  artesian.  About  90  pumping  plants  have  been  installed.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  $100,000  is  Invested  in  artesian  wells  in  the  valley  and  that 
pumping  plants  to  an  additional  value  of  $75,000  have  been  Installed.  This, 
^w'ith  cost  of  reservoirs,  pli)e  lines,  etc..  brings  the  total  Investment  in  works 
for  development  and  distribution  of  water  up  to  $200,000.  With  the  water 
so  obtained  between  4,000  and  5,000  acres  have  l)een  reclaimed  and  are  suc- 
c-essfully  irrigated.  The  most  important  crops  grown  in  the  region  are  melons, 
barley,  and  alfalfa.    A  number  of  other  crops  are  also  grown  in  small  areas. 

XJndergrround  water  resources  in  southern  California,  W.  C.  Mendeniiall 
(Rpt.  State  Engin.  CaL,  1907-S,  pp.  lJi2-U6) .—This  article  contains  a  brief 
summary  of  a  previous  report  of  the  IT.  S.  Geological  Sun^ey  on  this  subject 
<E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  813),  and  also  a  short  progress  report  by  the  geologist  in 
clmrge  of  underground  water  investigations  in  this  region  setting  forth  the 
character  of  the  investigations  which  are  now  being  carried  on. 

Analyses  of  Salton  Sea  water,  A.  B.  Vinson  and  W.  H.  Ross  (Arizona  8ta. 
Rpt.  1908,  pp.  S63-365). — Analyses  made  at  different  times  during  the  formation 
of  this  sea  are  reported.  The  results  Indicate  that  since  the  Colorado  River 
was  turned  into  its  proper  channel  the  composition  of  the  water  has  remained 
practically  unchanged. 

The  mineral  constituents  of  the  Ottawa  River  water,  1907,  F.  T.  Shftt 
and  A.  G.  Spencer  (Proc.  and  Trans.  Roy.  »Sor.  Canada,  3.  ser.,  2  (1908-9),  Sect. 
///,  pp.  115-180). — Analyses  of  samples  taken  at  extreme  low  water  and  at 
flood  show  "  that  the  mineral  matter  of  this  water  is  composed  mainly  of  the 
carlK)nates  of  the  alkaline  earths  with  some  silica  and  small  quantities  of  the 
alkalis,  iron,  alumina,  and  manganese." 

Amount  and  composition  of  drainagre  waters  collected  during  the  year 

1907-8,  B.  C.  Burt  (Rpt.  Cawnpore  [India]  Agr.  Sta.,  J908,  pp.  18-2 1 ;  ahs. 

in  Jour.  Chcm.  Soc.  [London],  96  (1909),  A'o.  557,  //,  p.  261).— This  is  a  brief 

statement  of  the  results  of  a  continuation  of  observations  with  3  and  6-ft.  drain 

gages  previously  referred  to  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  711).     With  bare  soils  and  an 

annual  rainfall  of  17.15  In.  the  percolation  in  the  two  3-ft.  gages  was  5.92  and 

6.76  in.,  respectively,  and  with  the  6-ft.  gages  3.64  and  4.84  In.,  resr)ectlvely. 

The  drainage  water  contained  nitrates  corresponding  to  32.49  and  37.15  lbs.  per 

acre,  re«i)ectively,  in  case  of  the  3-ft.  gages  and  9.65  and  13.83  lbs.  per  acre, 

re^)ectively,  in  case  of  the  6-ft.  gages. 
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SOILS— FEETIIIZEBS. 

Forest  soils,  E.  Henry  {Les  Sols  Foresiiers,  Paris  and  Nancy,  1908,  pp.  J^92^ 
pis.  5,  dgms.  3,  maps  2;  Ann,  Sci.  Ag)'on.,  3.  ser.,  2  (1907),  /,  pp,  251-418;  11^ 
pp,  1-322,  pis,  5,  dgms.  3,  maps  2;  rev.  in  Bui,  Soc,  Nat,  Agr,  France,  68  (/90S), 
No,  9,  pp,  732-734). — This,  the  first  exhaustive  treatise  on  this  subject,  is  based 
largely  ui>on  the  sjieeial  researches  of  the  author,  particularly  in  the  parts 
dealing  with  the  formation  and  character  of  the  dead  and  living  forest  cover 
and  their  influence  uix>n  the  moisture  of  the  soil. 

After  a  general  introductory  chapter  defining  and  describing  the  properties 
of  forest  soils  as  distinguished  from  ordinary  cultivated  soils,  the  book  takes 
up  in  order  chapters  dealing  with  the  following  subjects:  Dead  forest  cover, 
chemical  role  of  the  cover,  physical  role  of  the  dead  cover,  deterioration  of  soil 
due  to  removal  of  dead  cover,  living  cover,  decomposition  of  dead  cover  and 
formation  of  neutral  humus  by  eremacausis,  mixture  of  humus  and  niinenil 
soil  constituents,  crude  or  partially  formed  humus,  peaty  humus  and  peat  beds 
in  forests,  chemical  properties  of  forest  soils,  exhaustion  of  soils  by  forest 
growth,  physical  properties  of  forest  soils,  soil  moisture  and  the  forest,  the 
forest  and  underground  water,  the  distribution  of  forests  in  relation  to  the  geo- 
logical areas  of  France,  types  of  forest  soils,  and  Improvement  of  forest  soils. 

Tables  are  added  at  the  end  which  give  analyses  of  a  large  number  of  sojls 
of  typical  forest  areas  in  France. 

Soil  analysis,  R.  F.  Hare  (New  Mexico  Sta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp,  32-35,  36-38). — 
Chemical  examinations  of  mesa  land  used  for  experimental  puri)ose8  at  the  sta- 
tion are  reported,  showing  a  marked  deficiency  of  nitrogen  and  humus  in  these 
soils. 

Soils,  B.  0.  Aston  (New  Zeal.  Depi,  Agr,  Ann,  Rpt.,  16  {1908),  pp,  290- 
312). — Chemical  analyses  of  a  large  number  of  soils  from  different  parts  of 
New  Zealand  made.  In  pursuance  of  a  proi>osed  complete  soil  survey  of  the 
country  are  reported,  with  brief  discussion  of  certain  peculiar  types  of  soils 
which  were  encounteretl  in  the  examination. 

Netherlands  soils  and  Bhine  and  Maas  deposits  of  the  more  recent  terti- 
ary and  the  older  diluvial  periods,  P.  Tesch  {Der  NiederlandiscJn^  Boden  und 
die  Ablagcrungcn  dcs  Rhcincs  und  der  Maas  aus  der  jiingeren  Tertidr-  und  der 
dlteren  Diluvialzeit,  Procfschr.  Tech,  Iloogeschool  Delft,  1908,  pp,  74*  pU  1)- — 
The  results  of  examinations  of  samples  obtained  from  borings  in  different  imrts 
of  north  Llmburg  are  reported  and  discussed  with  relation  to  previous  geo- 
logical Investigations  of  a  similar  character. 

Soil  of  acid  reaction,  Y.  Kozai  {Chem,  7Ag.,  32  {1908),  No,  98,  p,  1187;  abs, 
in  Jour,  Chem.  Soc,  [London],  96  {1909),  No,  555,  II,  p.  87;  Chem,  ZenthL, 
1909,  I,  No.  3,  p.  209;  Chem.  Abs.,  3  {1909),  No.  9,  p,  iOJ2).— Attention  is  called 
to  a  peculiar  soil  of  acid  reaction  found  near  Tokyo.  It  contained  hydrated 
silicates,  particularly  clays,  and  when  a  sample  free  from  humus  was  washed 
with  water  the  acidity  remained  unchanged,  but  when  a  soluble  neutral  salt 
such  as  potassium  chlorid  or  ammonium  sulphate  was  added,  a  soluble  acid 
was  detected  at  once.  Apparently  the  ixitassium  or  ammonium  was  absorbed 
by  the  clay  with  the  liberation  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  As  a  result 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil  was  decreased  by  applications  of  such  potash  or 
ammonium  salts. 

The  erosion  of  the  veld,  A.  C.  A.  Van  Rooy  {Agr,  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope, 
34  {1909),  No.  2,  pp,  158-165), — This  Is  a  discussion  of  the  serious  loss  of  soil 
and  water  which  Is  occurring  In  the  cattle-ralslng  regions  of  South  Africa. 

Soil  resources  and  their  utilization,  M.  E.  Carr  {Penn.  Dept.  Agr,  Bui.  169, 
pp.  57-^).— This  article  points  out  t^*^  ^"^  agricultural  production  has  here- 
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tofore  been  largely  maintained  by  extension  of  tlie  cultivated  area,  but  empha- 
sizes the  fact  tliat  a  i)erIod  has  now  been  reached  when  more  attention  must  be 
eiven  to  improvements  of  methods  and  better  utilization  of  soil  resources. 

A  possible  metliod  of  reclamation  for  the  arid  West,  W.  O.  Mieir  ( Went- 
minsfer,  Colo,^  1909,  pp.  21).— In  this  pamphlet  it  is  argued  that  the  formation 
of  a  series  of  lakes  in  Salton  Basin,  Death  Valley,  and  Carson  Sinlj  would 
greatly  increase  the  humidity  of  this  now  arid  region.  "The  first  improve- 
ment that  should  be  undertalcen  in  this  plan  of  reclamation  is  the  filling  of 
Salton  Sea  Basin." 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  the  absorbent  i>ower  and  of  the  solutions 
of  soils,  E.  KoussEAUX  and  C.  Bbioux  {Ann,  Sci,  Agron,,  3,  «er.,  3  (1908),  11, 
No.  5,  pp.  S70-S96;  Bui  Mens.  Off.  Renseig.  Agr.  [Paris],  8  (1909),  No.  i,  pp. 
D-26;  abs,  in.  Chcm.  Abs.,  3  {1909),  No.  9,  p.  1052).— The  investigations  reported 
were  made  with  a  sandy  soil,  the  basis  of  which  is  green  sand,  and  with  a  clay 
soil  or  gait.  Chemical  and  physical  examinations  of  these  soils,  as  well  as  de- 
terminations of  the  constituents  removed  by  extraction  with  water,  are  reported. 
The  distribution  of  the  phosphoric  add  in  soil  particles  of  different  grades  and 
in  the  soil  humus  was  also  studied. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  agree  with  those  reported  by  other  investi- 
gators in  showing  that  certain  fertilizing  constituents,  such  as  nitrates,  sulphates, 
chlorids,  and  lime,  are  freely  removed  in  the  drainage  water,  and  that  pcrtash  is 
more  strongly  held.  The  amount  of  the  latter  constituent  which  pauses  into 
solution  in  the  soil  depends  upon  the  original  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the 
amount  of  potash  fertilizer  added.  All  of  the  evidence  obtained  goes  to  show 
that  the  water  which  surrounds  the  soil  particles  contains  much  more  nitrate 
a**  lime  in  a  soil  liberally  manured  than  in  a  i)oor  or  exhausted  soil. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  much  less  soluble  than  the  other  constituents  mentioned 
and  the  amount  of  this  constituent  in  soil  solutions  is  generally  very  small. 
Nevertheless,  it  varies  widely  in  different  soils,  ranging  in  the  exi)eriments  re- 
IJorted  from  0.5  to  18  mg.  per  liter.  The  amount  yielded  to  solution,  however,  is 
constant  for  a  given  soil  and  furnishes  a  fixed  characteristic  of  the  soil.  In  a 
wil  poor  in  lime  and  containing  little  clay,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  this  constituent  was  found  to  be  in  large  part  in  combination  with 
the  humus  of  the  soil.  A  deficiency  of  lime  is  accompanied  by  low  solubility  of 
humates  and  a  consequent  reduction  of  the  solubility  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  It 
was  found  that  application  of  free  lime  either  in  the  form  of  slag  or  of  burnt 
lime  reduced  the  solubility  of  humus  and  phosphoric  acid  without  decreasing 
the  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  indicated  as  assimilable  by  Dyer's  method. 
The  application  of  chemical  fertilizers  resulted  in  the  solution  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  silica,  this  effect  being  most  marlced  in  siliceous  and  ferruginous 
soils. 

In  later  experiments  on  the  absorption  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  by  soils 
<»f  different  kinds,  the  authors  observed  that  potash  was  as  a  rule  much  more 
rapidly  absorbed  but  was  ultimately  less  firmly  fixed  than  phosphoric  acid. 
Soluble  phosphoric  acid  applied  in  the  form  of  sui)erpho8phate  must  be  thor- 
oughly diffused  in  the  soil  before  it  is  completely  fixed.  The  acidity  due  to  the 
superphosphate  persists  for  a  long  time  in  soils  deficient  in  lime,  undergoing  an 
Intermediate  fixation  with  Iron  oxid,  alumina,  and  humus.  Care  must  there- 
fore be  exercised  not  to  use  superphosphates  on  soils  which  are  naturally  of 
acid  reaction. 

On  the  suspension  of  solids  in  fluids  and  the  nature  of  colloids  and  solu- 
tions, F.  H.  King  (Separate  from  Trans.  Wis.  Acad,  8ci.,  Arts,  and  Letters 
16  [1908],  pt.  i,  pp,  275-288).— This  paper  develops  the  theory,  based  upon 
*'  studies  of  soil  solutions  and  of  the  influence  of  soils  and  sands  upon  solutions 
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of  extremely  soluble  salts  .  .  .  that  solids  immersed  in  a  fluid  may  retain 
about  or  ui)on  their  surfaces  a  layer  of  the  fluid  which  is  restrained  by  them, 
from  moving,  or  is  compelled  to  move  with  them,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
become  an  integral  part  of  a  compound  system  of  solid  and  fluid."  The  bearing 
of  this  theorj'  on  the  suspension  of  solids  such  as  fine  soil  particles  in  liquids 
or  dust  particles  in  air,  on  the  retention  by  fllters  of  the  soluble  substances  In 
solutions,  and  on  the  flocculation  of  suspended  particles  as  in  case  of  silt  and 
sea  water,  is  explained.  It  is  shown  that  the  adherent  film  of  water  greatly 
increases  the  effective  cross-section  of  a  particle  of  silt,  for  example,  and  cor- 
respondingly reduces  the  force  required  to  maintain  it  in  suspension.  "When 
the  turbid  water  of  a  stream  commingles  with  the  salt  water  of  the  sea  there 
begins  at  once  a  reduction  of  the  thickness  of  water  films  about  the  suspended 
sediment,  which  Increases  their  effective  8i>ecific  gravity  and  at  the  same  time 
Increases  the  surface  tension,  causing  flocculation,  which  carries  to  the  bottom 
both  the  silt  and  a  portion  of  the  salts  which  initiated  flocculation  and  final 
precipitation.** 

Some  phases  of  soil  investigation,  T.  F.  Hunt  {Penn.  Dept,  Agr,  Bui,  J69, 
pp.  45-52). — This  article  iwints  out  the  importance  of  (1)  a  soil  survey,  (2) 
cooiierative  jilat  tests  of  fertilizers  and  cultural  methods  on  dlflTerent  tyi)es  of 
soil,  and  C.i)  a  study  of  factors  aflfei'ting  plant  growth  on  different  soil  types. 

Bdles  of  the  soil  in  limiting  plant  activities,  B.  E.  Livingston  (Plant 
World,  12  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  Ji9-5S) .—The  dependence  of  plant  activities  upon 
the  physical  projjertles  of  the  soil.  esi)ecially  those  properties  controlling  or 
modifying  the  movement  and  supply  of  soil  water  with  Its  dissolved  substances. 
Is  discussed. 

Observations  and  researches  on  soil  temperature,  H,  S.  de  Grazia  (Ann. 
R,  Staz.  Cfiim.  Agr.  Spcr.  Roma,  2.  «cr.,  2  (1907^),  pp.  333-3^7,  pis.  2;  Staz. 
Sper,  Agr.  Ital,  J,l  (1908),  No.  9-11,  pp.  6H9-703.  pl«.  2;  abs.  in  Chcm.  Zentbl.. 
1909,  I.  No.  6,  p.  ^59). — This  Is  a  continuation  of  work  previously  reported 
(E.  S.  R.,  20.  p.  620),  but  dealing  with  the  Influence  of  soil  temi)erature  on  the 
growth  of  certain  plants  during  the  early  stages  of  their  growth. 

The  observations  were  made  10,  17,  2J.  and  31  days  after  sowing.  In  normal 
conditions  of  soil,  humidity,  temi>erature  of  the  surrounding  air.  and  for  soil 
temi)erature  between  10  and  15°  C.  the  observations  show  that  potatoes,  com, 
wheat,  and  hemp  during  the  first  stages  of  growth  are  responsive  to  small 
Increases  of  soil  temperature,  even  as  small  as  0.5°.  The  various  species  are 
difl'erently  influenced;  corn  and  i)otatoes  in  comparison  with  hemp  and  wheat 
show  the  effects  for  a  longer  time,  beginning  with  germination.  The  l)eneficlal 
effect  of  such  Increases  of  temi)erature  Is  shown  In  a  notably  more  rapid  devel- 
opment of  both  stems  and  roots,  especially  the  latter. 

Nitrification  and  denitriflcation  in  soils,  S.  von  Bazabewski  (Beitrdgc  zur 
Kcnntnis  der  Nitrifikation  und  Dcnitrifikation  im  Bodcn,  Inaug.  Diss.  Oottin- 
gen,  1906,  pp.  85,  pi.  1 ;  rev.  in  Neues  Ja/irb.  Min.,  Oeol.  u.  Palaontol.,  2  (1908), 
No.  2,  Rcf.,  p.  186;  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  28  (1909),  No.  3,  p.  153;  Chcm. 
Zentbl.,  1909,  I,  No.  Ji,  pp.  309,  3/0).— The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  investi- 
gations rei)orted  In  this  article  are  briefly  as  follows: 

Nitrifying  bacteria  are  most  abundant  In  the  top  soil  to  a  depth  of  10  cm., 
but  are  rare  at  a  dei>th  of  50  cm.  because  of  the  fact  that  humus  and  oxygen  are 
necessary  to  their  life  and  growth.  Following  the  growth  of  green  manuiing 
plants  there  Is  an  Increase  of  nitrifying  organisms  In  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
solL  The  most  favorable  temperature  for  nitrification  In  soils  apiiears  to  be 
about  25  to  27°  C,  that  Is,  about  iO°  lower  than  in  pure  cultures  In  artificial 
media.  The  small  amount  of  solu^ji^  organic  substances  In  soils  does  not  inter- 
fere with  nitrification,  but  l«rhaiw  ^;c^rt8  a  beneficial  influence  since  an  addi- 
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tion  ol  1  per  cent  of  dextrose  in  pare  cultures  increases  the  activity  of  the 
organisms.  Higher  percentages  of  dextrose,  however,  injuriously  affect  the 
organisms. 

Denitrifying  bacteria  are  abundant  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil.  They 
are  irregularly  distributed  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  soil,  but  frequently  occur 
abundantly  at  a  depth  of  1  meter.  The  optimum  temperature  appears  to  be 
nearly  identical  for  nitrifying  and  denitrifying  bacteria  in  mixed  cultures. 

Tbe  occurrence  and  the  formation  of  nitric  acid  in  humus  and  moor  soils, 
F.  Weis  {Forstl.  Forsogsv.,  2  {1908),  No.  2,  pp,  257-4^96;  aba.  in  Chem.  Ztg„ 
33  {1909),  No.  18,  Repert.,  p.  19;  ZentbL  Agr.  Chem,,  38  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  U5- 
Ji8). — It  is  generally  stated  that  on  account  of  deficient  nitrification  nitric 
acid  does  not  occur  in  forest  soils  rich  in  humus,  but  the  author  found  it  regu- 
larly in  considerable  amounts  In  Danish  forest  soils  of  various  kinds,  as  well 
as  in  moor  soils.  The  amount  was  very  variable,  but  it  was  found  that  nitri- 
fication not  only  occurred  In  the  warm  summer  months  but  also  went  on 
actively  in  October  and  November,  as  well  as  In  December. 

Nitrification  in  Transvaal  soils,  R.  D.  Watt  {Transvaal  Agr.  Jour.,  7 
(1909).  No.  26,  pp.  202-205).— Reference  Is  made  to  experiments  which  the 
author  thinks  show  conclusively  that  not  only  are  nitrifying  bacteria  present  In 
abundance  in  Transvaal  soils,  but  that  they  are  in  a  state  of  greater  activity 
than  in  the  soils  of  temi)erate  countries  on  account  of  the  higher  temperature 
prevailing,  t^irther  studies  indicated  that  while  the  activity  of  the  organism 
was  retarded  by  the  long  winter  droughts  which  occur  In  Transvaal,  the  organ- 
isms were  not  destroyed  but  remained  In  a  resting  state.  The  use  of  manure 
and  of  cultivation  to  produce  more  favorable  conditions  for  nitrification  is  dis- 
cussed and  it  is  shown  that  in  one  case  a  single  cultivation  of  the  surface 
soil  resulted  in  an  increase  of  over  1  per  cent  in  the  moisture  of  the  surface 
layer  and  in  a  higher  nitrifying  iww^er  In  the  cultivated  soli. 

Nitrogen  fixing  bacteria,  IV,  F.  L.<)hnis  and  T.  Westebmann  {Centhl, 
Bakt.  [etc.],  2,  Alt.,  22  {1908),  No.  7-10,  pp.  234-25^,  pi.  1;  abs.  in  Chan.  Ztg., 
33  {1909),  No.  37,  Rcpert.,  p.  i75).— This  article  reports  the  results  of  comiiara- 
tlve  tests  of  Azotobacter  derived  from  different  sources  and  Isolated  in  different 
ways.  It  also  describes  a  new  nitrogen  fixing  organism.  Bacillus  danicus,  which 
is  classed  with  B.  malabarensis,  isolated  from  soil  from  India.  See  also  pre- 
vious work  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  621). 

On  ammoniacal  fermentation,  J.  Kffbovt  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris], 
m  {1909),  No.  h  PP'  238-241;  abs.  in  Rev.  Sci.  [Paris],  47  {1909),  I,  No.  6, 
p.  188;  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [London],  96  {1909),  No.  547,  II,  p.  255).— The  author 
shows  that  ammoniacal  fermentation  may  be  produced  In  two  different  ways, 
(1)  in  a  strictly  anaerobic  medium  with  a  pure  culture  of  butyric  ferment, 
and  (2)  in  an  aerobic  medium  with  soil.  The  fermentation  produced  by  Inocu- 
lation with  soil  ordinarily  gives  more  rapid  and  complete  results,  and  Is  a 
resnlt  of  symbiotic  action  of  aerobic  ferments  and  the  anaerobic  butyric  ferment. 
The  butyric  ferment  was  Isolated  and  studied.  In  distillery  refuse  it  pro- 
duced ammonia  and  trlmethylamln.  Ammoniacal  fermentation  proceeded  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  destruction  of  the  dextrose. 

The  constant  occurrence  of  the  butyric  ferment  In  soils  and  of  evidences  of 
Its  activity  indicates  that  this  organism  plays  an  Important  part  In  the  trans- 
formations by  which  nitrogen  derived  from  the  air  and  that  stored  in  the  soil 
are  rendered  assimilable  for  higher  plants. 

Fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  {Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  West.  Aust.,  17  {1908), 
No.  U  pp.  547-550). — This  is  a  translation  of  an  article  by  T.  Schloeslng,  Jr., 
already  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  1023). 
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Nitragin  and  its  value,  A.  KOhn  et  al.  {Mitt,  u.  Pub.  Bait.  Samcnbau  Ver- 
bandes,  10  (1908)^  pp,  37-^6). — Beneficial  results  from  the  use  of  uitragln  in  a 
large  number  of  experiments  with  leguminous  plants  of  different  kinds  are 
reported. 

Concerning  the  existence  of  nonnitrifying  soils,  F.  L.  Stevens  and  W.  A. 
Withers  {iieietwe,  n,  scr,,  29  {1909),  No,  l^S,  pp.  506-508).— Attention  Is  called 
to  the  fact  that  of  62  samples  of  normal  agricultural  soils  tested  at  the  North 
Carolina  College  Station,  44,  or  71  i>er  cent,  failed  to  nitrify. 

The  decomposition  of  nitrates  by  bacteria,  S.  A.  Severin  {CentbU  Bakt. 
{ctc.^.2,  Abt.,  22  {1909),  No.  tl-13,  pp.  3J,8~370;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg..  33  {1909). 
No.  35,  Repcrt.y  p.  167;  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  96  {1909).  No.  557^  II,  pp. 
255.  256).— Th\»  article  reports  further  studies  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  1040)  of  the 
denitrifying  power  of  Bacillus  pyocyaneus  and  Vibrio  denitrificans  isolated  by 
the  author  from  manure.  The  studies  were  made  with  various  culture  media 
and  with  soils  of  different  kinds  in  presence  and  absence  of  oxygen.  The 
denitrifying  power  of  both  organisms  was  greater  under  anaerobic  conditions 
than  in  presence  of  air,  tlie  increase  being  greater  in  case  of  B.  pyocyaneus 
than  in  case  of  the  other  organism. 

The  activity  of  the  organisms  in  general  corresponded  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  but  in  all  cases  B.  pyocyaneus  was  more  energetic  than  V.  denitrificans. 
The  latter  was  less  affected  by  additions  of  manure  and  straw  than  the  former. 
Manure  favored  denltrification  more  than  straw.  The  exact  rate  of  denitrifi- 
cation  was  not  determined,  because  the  tests  were  qualitative  in  all  cases  and 
in  few  cases  was  all  the  nitrate  reduced.  In  no  case  was  the  presence  of 
nitrite  observetl. 

Soil  fatigrue  caused  by  organic  compounds,  O.  Schreiner  and  M.  X.  Sul- 
livan {Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  6  {1909),  No.  1,  pp.  39-50,  pi.  i).— Previous  investi- 
gations bearing  on  this  subject  are  briefly  reviewed,  and  experiments  with 
wheat  and  cowpeas  grown  continuously  on  the  same  soil  are  rei)orted. 

It  was  found  that  **  as  the  number  of  recroppings  increased  the  soil  came  to 
such  a  condition  that  it  would  no  longer  give  even  a  fair  crop  of  Icowpeasl." 
Since  wheat  and  potatoes  grew  well  on  this  soil  after  the  failure  of  the  cow- 
peas  and  the  water  extract  of  the  soil  was  found  to  contain  large  amounts  of 
plant  food,  it  was  concluded  that  the  unproductiveness  of  the  soil  was  due  to 
the  presence  of  toxic  matter.  Experiments  with  water  extracts  of  the  soil  gave 
results  tending  to  confirm  this  conclusion.  By  distilling  the  soil  with  steam,  a 
distillate  was  ol)tained  which  yielded  on  standing  crystals  of  an  organic  sub- 
stance which  was  found  to  be  toxic  to  cowpeas.  The  soil  after  distillation  was 
found  to  be  more  favorable  to  the  growth  of  cowiKias  than  before. 

Barnyard  manure:  Its  treatment  and  application  to  the  soil,  C.  E.  Thobne 
{Penn.  Dept.  Ayr.  Bui.  169,  pp.  L'i6-151). — This  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
results  obtained  in  a  long  series  of  exi)erlments  at  the  Ohio  Satlon  relating  to 
the  losses  which  occur  in  manure  which  is  improi)erly  cared  for  and  to  the 
need  of  reinforcing  manure  with  other  fertilizing  materials,  particularly  phos- 
phates. Fine-ground  raw  phosphate  has  been  found  to  be  a  profitable  material 
to  use  for  this  purpose. 

Bat  guano,  R.  F.  Hare  {New  Mexico  8ta.  Rpt.  190H,  pp.  35,  J.9 ) .—Analyses 
of  a  number  of  samples  of  bat  guanos  are  rei>orted,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  guanos  contain  nitrogen  and  ijhosphorus  as  well 
as  a  certain  amount  of  organic  matter,  they  are  an  ideal  fertilizer  for  New 
Mexico  soils. 

Green  manuring,  S.  de  Grazia  (jinn.  R.  Staz.  Chim.  Ayr.  Sper.  Roma,  2.  ser., 
2    {1907-8) J  pp.  33-1(6). — This  arti^^^  distinguishes  between   green   manures 
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plowed  under  on  tlie  field  where  they  grew  and  those  grown  in  one  field  and 
ttikea  to  anotlier  to  be  plowed  under. 

From  the  results  of  quite  extended  experiments  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that 
the  gre^i  manure  grown  elsewhere  is  more  effective  than  that  grown  on  the 
field  Itself.  Tbis  greater  effectiveness  varies  with  climatic  conditions,  with  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  species  of  plants  used,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
water  taken  up  by  the  green  manure  crop  is  saved  for  the  soil  which  is  ma- 
nured.    This  is  important  in  dry  regions  and  in  periods  of  drought. 

Experiments    -with   certain  fertilizer  salts,    S.  de  Gbazia    (Ann,   R.   8taz. 
Cfcinu  Agr,  Sper.  Roma,  2.  ser,,  2  (1907-8),  pp.  Jfl-^d), — Experiments  have  heen 
carried  on  since  1903  to  determine  the  effect  of  different  quantities  of  the  com- 
moner kinds  of  fertilizer  salts  (muriate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  potash,  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  and  nitrate  of  soda)  on  the  concentration  of  water  solutions  In  the 
soil  and  on  the  quality  of  the  products  obtained.     Results  for  the  current  year 
only  are  given.     Large  applications  of  these  salts  did  not  cause  any   great 
decrease  In  the  product.    Muriate  of  potash  did  not  cause  a  greater  decrease 
than  sulphate  of  potash.    Flax  and  wheat  were  almost  equally  responsive  to 
the  kind  of  salt  used. 

The  diflnsion  of  fertilizer  salts  in  the  soil,  A.  MI^ntz  and  H.  Gaudechon 
(Ann.  Insi.  Sat,  Agron.,  2.  ser,,  7  (1908),  No.  2,  pp,  205-238,  figs.  30;  Compt, 
Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  1^8  (1909),  No,  5,  pp.  253-258,  figs.  3;  abs.  in  Rev. 
ScL  [Paris],  ^7  (1909),  I,  No.  7.  p.  219;  Rev.  a6n.  8ci„  20  (1909),  No.  I,,  pp. 
151,  152;  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [London],  96  (1909),  No.  557,  II,  p.  259;  Chem. 
Zentbl.,  1909,  I,  No.  11,  pp.  936,  937;  Chem.  Ab».,  3  (1909),  No.  10,  p.  1197).— 
Observations  on  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  soluble  salts  In  different  kinds  of  soils 
under  varying  conditions  of  moisture,  etc..  are  reported,  and  the  conclusion  Is 
drawn  from  the  results  that  the  soil  may  be  regarded  as  ^  discontinuous  me- 
dium in  which  even  the  most  soluble  substances  diffuse  only  with  extreme  slow- 
ness and  In  which  there  may  exist  simultaneously  and  for  a  long  period  zones 
of  very  different  composition  unless  uniformity  Is  brought  about  by  cultivation 
or  Increase  of  moisture. 

The  diifusion  of  fertilizer  salts  in  the  soil,  P.  Krische  (Illus.  Landw.  Ztg., 
29  (1909),  No.  27,  pp.  277-279,  figs.  6).— A  German  translation  of  the  above 
article. 

Box  experiments  with  fertilizers,  Clausen  (Landw.  WchnbL  Schlcs.  hoist., 
69  (1909),  No.  9,  pp.  /^8-/4/).— Experiments  with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  40 
per  cent  potash  salt,  and  superphosphate  on  oats,  clover,  wheat,  and  beets  In 
boxes  1  meter  square  and  sunk  In  the  soil  to  a  deptji  of  80  cm.  are  reported. 
The  boxes  were  surrounded  by  strips  of  soil  cultivated  and  planted  as  In  case 
of  the  soil  in  the  boxes.  The  value  of  this  method  of  experimenting  Is  dis- 
cussed. 

Experiments  with  commercial  fertilizers,  especially  kainit,  on  the  Peter- 
hof  experiment  farm,  W.  von  Knieriem  (Bait.  Wchnschr.  Landw.,  46  (1908), 
2fo.  12,  p.  109;  abs.  in  Zentbl.  Agr.  Chem.,  38  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  i7-20).— Experi- 
ments with  superphosphate,  Thomas  slag,  and  potash  salts  on  clover,  potatoes, 
and  grain  during  a  number  of  years  are  reported. 

The  potash  fertilizer  was  found  to  be  especially  beneficial  to  potatoes.  It 
•was  necessary,  however,  to  apply  It  a  sufficient  time  In  advance  of  planting  In 
order  that  the  Injurious  effects  of  the  associated  salts  might  be  overcome. 
Thirty  per  cent  potash  salt  was  better  stilted  to  potatoes  than  kalnlt.  Next  to 
potatoes,  clover  was  the  crop  most  benefited  hy  potash  fertilizer.  The  highest 
yiekls  were  obtained  with  a  combination  of  kainit  and  Thomas  slag. 
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Danitrification  in  cultivated  soils,  G.  Ampola  (Ann.  R,  Staz,  Chim»  Affr. 
Sper,  Roma,  2,  aer.,  2  (1907-8),  pp,  17-19). — Experiments  liave  been  carried  on 
for  the  past  10  years  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  1025),  and  in  the  present  series  it  waa 
desired  to  include  crops  not  previously  studied,  viz,  wheat  rye,  and  flax.  The 
results  do  not  modify  in  any  substantial  way  the  conclusions  already  drawn. 
Calcium  nitrate  was  more  effective  than  nitrate  of  soda  and  the  latter  in  pres- 
ence of  stable  manure  was  less  effective  than  when  used  alone.  Calcium  nitrate 
usually  gave  a  larger  percentage  of  seed  in  the  total  return,  and  in  the  case  of 
wheat,  a  larger  absolute  amount  of  seed. 

The  physiological  character  of  ammonium  salts,  D.  N.  Pbianischnikov 
(Ber,  Deut,  Bot,  Qesell.,  26a  (1908),  No.  10,  pp.  716-724;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chetn. 
8oc.  [London],  96  (1909),  No.  557,  II,  pp.  259,  260;  Chem.  Zentbl.,  1909, 1,  No.  S, 
p.  682). — A  continuation  of  previous  experiments  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  539)  is  re- 
ported in  this  article. 

These  experiments  Indicate  that  the  addition  of  sodium  nitrate  to  ammonium 
sulphate  reduces  the  physiological  acidity  of  the  soil  and  so  influences  the  assim- 
ilation of  phosphoric  acid  from  insoluble  phosphates.  Sodium  nitrate  is  more 
active  in  this  respect  than  ammonium  nitrate.  It  was  found  also  that  the 
assimilation  of  phosphoric  acid  decreases  with  the  increase  of  calcium  carbonate 
applied.  Without  the  application  of  lime,  however,  the  plant  becomes  over- 
charged with  phosphoric  acid,  but  the  yield  remains  low  on  account  of  excessive 
acidity.  This  explains  the  benefit  of  small  applications  of  lime  and  phosphorus 
hunger  in  case  of  large  applications. 

The  toxic  properties  of  cyan  compounds  and  their  decomposition  products 
used  as  fertilizers,  W.  Stbitt  (Ztschr.  Hyg.  u.  Infektionskrank.,  62  (1909)^ 
No.  2,  pp.  169-198). — ^A  study  of  the  toxic  properties  of  pure  calcium  cyanamid, 
dicyandiamid,  calcium  cyanamldo  carbonate,  lime  nitrogen,  and  nitrogen  lime, 
on  frogs,  rabbits,  and  dogs,  is  reported,  showing  a  comparatively  small  letlial 
dose  of  all  of  these  substances  for  the  small  animals  experimented  with. 

Tolerance  of  wheat  toward  calcium  cyanamid,  S.  de  Gbazia  (Ann.  R, 
Staz.  Chim.  Agr,  Sper.  Roma,  2.  ser.,  2  (1907-8),  pp.  51,  SOlSll;  Staz.  Sper. 
Agr.  ItaL,  J^l  (1908),  No.  9-11,  pp.  657-667;  aba.  in  Chem.  Zentbl.,  1909,  I,  No. 
10,  p.  869). — The  conditions  under  which  the  experiments  were  carried  on  were 
good  as  to  soil  but  iK)or  as  to  moisture.  The  conclusion  Is  reached  that  wheat 
tolerates  large  applications  of  calcium  cyanamid  whether  applied  some  days 
before  sowing  or  as  a  top-dressing. 

The  industrial  utilization  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  A.  Bernthsen  (Osterr, 
Chem.  Ztg.,  12  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  46,  47;  aha.  in  Chem.  Zentbl.,  1909,  I,  No.  14, 
p.  1202). — This  Is  a  brief  account  of  the  principal  processes  which  have  been 
proposed  for  this  purpose. 

The  nitrate  industry  in  Norway,  S.  Eyde  (Ztschr.  Elektrochcm.,  15  (1909), 
No.  5,  pp.  146,  147;  abs.  in  Chem.  Zentbl.,  1909,  I,  No.  13,  p.  1120).— This  is  a 
brief  account  of  the  present  status  of  the  utilization  of  water  power  in  the 
production  of  nitric  acid  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

Nitrate  and  its  substitutes,  K.  W.  Jurisch  (Salpeter  und  sein  Eraatz. 
Leipsic,  1908,  pp.  ¥111+356,  pis.  24,  figs.  21,  dgms.  2).— This  book  summarizes 
information  regarding  the  occurrence,  handling,  properties,  use,  and  statistics 
of  production  and  consumption  of  sodium  nitrate,  potassium  nitrate,  ammonium 
nitrate,  lime  nitrogen,  nitrate  prepared  from  nitrogen  of  the  air  by  the  Blrke- 
land  and  Eyde  process,  and  ammonia  and  ammonium  compounds.  There  is 
also  a  special  chapter  devoted  to  nitrogen  fertilizing.  At  the  end  of  each  chap- 
ter a  full  bibliography  Is  given.  The  literature  Is  not  reviewed  beyond  1907 
and  is  only  partially  complete  for  that  year.    The  statistics  do  not  ext^id 
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beyond  1906.     Tlie   review  is,  however,  the  most  complete  that  has  recently 
appeared. 

The  value  of  x>otash  silicate,  ground  phonolith,  C.  Bb5mme  {Deut,  Landtv. 
Prc««€,  S6  (1909),  No.  P,  pp,  90,  91).— It  is  stated  in  this  article  that  the  avail- 
ability of  potash  silicate  may  be  greatly  Increased  by  mixing  it  with  manure 
in  the  stall,  and  tbat  its  efficiaicy  is  greatly  increased  by  letting  it  lie  in  the 
field  over  winter. 

InEnence  of  pliosphatic  fertilizer  on  the  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  of 

the  seed  of  com,  A.  Parrozzani  (Ann.  R,  8taz,  Chim.  Agr.  8per.  Roma,  2.  ser., 

2   (1907-8),  pp.  373-^82;  Staz,  8per,  Agr.  ItaL,  J^l   H908),  No.  9-11,  pp.  729- 

738). — ^The  application  to  com  of  increased  amounts  of  mineral  superphosphate 

resulted  in  a  correspondingly  increased  percentage  of  total  phosphoric  acid  in 

the  seed.    While  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  lecithin  and  of  the  oxymethylphos- 

phorlc  add  of  the  seed  increased,  that  of  the  nuclein  remained  constant. 

The  Increase  In  phosphatic  fertilizer  did  not  cause  any  sensible  variation  in 
total  nitrogen  content.  The  proteid  nitrogen  underwent  a  slight  increase  and  the 
nonproteid  nitrogen  a  corresponding  decrease.  Of  the  proteid  nitrogen,  zeln 
increased  quite  sensibly  and  tlie  other  proteid  substances  diminished. 

The  general  conclusion  is  drawn  that  phosphatic  fertilizing  exercises  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  chlorophyl  assimilation. 
The  analytical  methods  used  are  described. 

Baw  phosphates  and  green  manure,  S.  de  Gbazia  (Ann.  R.  8taz.  Chim.  Agr. 
Sper.  Roma,  2.  «er.,  2  (1907-8),  pp.  25-31). — This  is  a  continuation  of  a  report 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  719). 

Fertilizing  with  raw  phosphates  proved  as  valuable  to  plants  for  green  ma- 
nure as  slag,  but  superphosphate  gave  better  results.  Beans  were  benefited 
less  than  vetch.  Application  of  the  fertilizers  (superphosphate  included) 
at  the  time  of  turning  under  of  the  green  crop  gave  less  favorable  results  than 
when  applied  in  two  applications,  at  the  time  of  sowing  and  at  the  time  of  turn- 
ing ander,  and  the  highest  returns  were  obtained  when  all  the  fertilizer  was 
applied  at  the  time  of  sowing. 

The  phosphate  land  question  (Engin.  and  Min.  Jour.,  87  (1909),  No.  10, 
pp.  505,  506). — ^This  is  a  discussion  based  upon  a  statement  by  F.  B.  Weeks, 
formerly  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  on  a  report  of  the  committee  of  Congress 
on  public  lands  explaining  a  proposed  location  law  applying  to  western  phos- 
phate lands  withdrawn  from  public  entry  by  executive  order  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  pp. 
099,  925).  It  is  estimated  in  the  report  referred  to  that  the  available  phos- 
phate in  the  reserved  area  amounts  to  1,400,000,000  tons,  enough  to  last  over  600 
years  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption. 

Mining  and  milling  Florida  phosphates,  0.  A.  Stone  (Engin.  and  Min. 
Jour.,  81  (1909),  No.  10,  pp.  490-492 f  flffs.  11;  aba.  in  Chem.  Ah8.,  3  (1909>),  No. 
10,  p.  1198). — ^A  brief  account  is  here  given  of  the  machinery  and  methods  em- 
ployed in  this  industry. 

Lime  and  liming,  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  (New  York  State  8ta.  Circ.  10,  pp.  12).— 
This  is  a  circular  of  information  regarding  the  use  of  lime  compounds  on  soils, 
composition  of  lime  compounds,  best  forms  of  lime  to  use,  ground  phosphate 
rock  or  floats,  and  slag  phosphate. 

Action  of  calcium  fluorid  in  leucitic  soils,  G.  Ampola  (Ann.  R.  8taz.  Chim. 
Agr.  Sper.  Roma,  2.  ser.,  2  (1907-8),  pp.  20-22).— The  effect  of  leucite.  lime, 
calcium  fluorid,  and  sulphate  of  potash  was  tested  singly  and  in  combination  on 
lupines  and  vetch  and  on  potatoes  following  them.  Lupines  and  vetch  were 
used  as  green  manure.  The  results  showed  that  the  addition  of  the  fluorid 
caused  an  increase  of  product  both  in  the  case  of  the  green  manures  and  of  the 
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potatoes.  The  results  obtained  in  the  cases  where  the  fluorid  was  added  to  tbe 
leucite  as  compared  with  the  cases  where  sulphate  of  potash  was  used  In  vary- 
ing amounts  were  on  the  whole  favorable  to  the  combination  of  leucite  and. 
fluorid,  but  no  absolute  conclusion  can  be  stated. 

Horse-hoof  parings  {Jour,  Dept,  Agr,  West.  Aust.,  11  {1908),  No.  U  P-  551). — 
It  is  stated  that  this  material  furnishes  a  good  manure  for  fruit  trees  and 
vines»  esiiecially  on  sandy  soils  where  by  slow  decay  it  will  yield  a  gradual 
supply  of  nitrogen.  The  material  contains  from  8  to  12  per  cent  of  organic 
nitrogen  and  6  to' 10  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
parings  be  thrown  into  a  heap,  sprinkled  with  sulphate  of  potash  and  protected 
from  rain,  and  allowed  to  decompose  for  about  6  months.  It  will  then  be 
found  to  be  a  good  manure  if  mixed  with  loam,  old  mortar,  or  unleached  ashes 
before  application. 

Analyses  of  fertilizers  sold  in  Maryland,  H.  B.  McDonnell  et  al.  {Md. 
Agr.  Col.  Quart.,  1909,  Xo,  Jj3,  pp,  55).— This  bulletin  reports  the  results  of 
fertilizer  inspection  during  the  last  half  of  1908. 

Inspection  and  analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  on  sale  in  the  State, 
W.  F.  Hand  et  al.  {Mississippi  Sta.  Bui.  115,  pp.  3-72). — The  results  are  re- 
ported of  analyses  of  526  samples  Inspected  during  the  season  of  1907-8.  The 
pecuniary  advantage  of  buying  high  grade  fertilizers  is  set  forth,  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  demand  on  the  part  of  farmers  for  low  grade  mixtures  is  due 
to  an  incorrect  idea  of  the  actual  value  of  fertilizers. 

Analyses  of  fertilizers,  F.  W.  Morse  and  B.  E,  Curry  {Xew  Hampshire  Sta, 
Bui.  140,  pp.  2311-2^2). — Analyses  of  about  100  brands  collected  by  the  agent  of 
the  State  board  of  agriculture  are  reiwrted.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  the  brands  were  slightly  low  In  nitrogen. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  B.  L.  IIartwell,  J.  F.  Morgan,  and 
L.  F.  Whipple  {Rhode  Island  Sta.  Bui.  132,  pp.  35-51).— This  bulletin  contains 
analyses  of  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers  collected  during  the  year  1908  not 
previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  522).  The  question  as  to  whether  the  manu- 
facturer should  be  allowed  to  supply  an  order  for  fertilizer  constituents  mixed 
according  to  a  specified  formula  without  being  required  to  pay  an  additional 
license  fee,  "  provided  the  goods  are  labeled  with  the  formula  according  to  which 
they  were  mixed,"  is  discussed.  It  is  held  that  an  explicit  statement  of  the 
character  of  the  mixture  "  would  be  in  effect  a  guaranty  by  the  manufacturer 
and  a  protection  to  the  purchaser." 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  J.  Thompson  (Nashville,  Tenn.:  State 
Dept.  Agr.,  1909,  pp.  51). — This  is  a  report  of  Inspection  of  fertilizers  In  the 
Stale  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1908.  It  is  stated  that  **  the  various 
manufacturers  of  commercial  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  from 
December  19,  1906,  to  December  19,  1907,  38.794  tons;  from  December  19,  1907, 
to  December  19,  1908,  46,384  tons.  The  year  1908  shows  the  largest  Increase 
ever  recorded  in  the  sales  of  fertilizers  In  this  State.  There  has  been  a  large 
Increase  In  the  sale  of  comi)lete  fertilizers,  due  largely  to  the  trucking  and 
tobacco  Interests  In  Tennessee." 

Fertilizers,  J.  T.  Crawley  (Estae.  Cent.  Agron.  Cuba  Bui.  I4.  English  Ed., 
pp.  35). — This  bulletin  Is  intended  to  be  educational  In  character  and  gives  the 
analyses  of  fertilizers  and  fertilizing  materials  examined  at  the  Cuban  Experi- 
ment Station  during  recent  years,  with  such  facts  as  are  considered  necessary  to 
a  pro[)er  understanding  of  the  nature  and  use  of  fertilizers. 

It  Is  stated  that  the  need  of  fertilizers  In  Cuba  Is  already  apparent  and  Is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  that  planters  are  beginning  to  experiment  with  them  to 
a  considerable  extent.  Their  nature  and  use  are,  however,  so  Imperfectly  under- 
stood that  the  station  has  undertaken  rather  extensive  experiments  with  fer- 
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tilizers  for  sni^r  cane,  tobacco,  vegetables,  and  other  crops  in  cooperation  with 
planters  in  different  parts  of  the  island  in  order  to  determine  the  best  methods 
of  use. 

The  mineral  industry:  Its  statistics,  technologry,  and  trade  during  1907, 
edited  by  W.  R.  Ingalls  {New  York  and  London,  1908,  vol.  16,  pp.  X-fi/27, 
pU.  5,  figs.  64)- — As  usual,  this  annual  contains  chapters  on  phosphate  roclc  and 
potassium  salts,  as  well  as  on  other  mineral  products  of  less  agricultural  value. 

AORICVLTirEAL  BOTAHT. 

Department  of  botanical  research,  D.  T.  MacDougal  (Carnegie  In^t.  Wash- 
ington Year  Book,  7  ( 1908),  pp.  55-73,  pis.  4). — A  progress  report  is  given  briefly 
describing  the  various  lines  of  work  that  are  being  carried  on  by  this  deimrt- 
ment.  Among  them  are  studies  on  the  general  rOle  of  water  evai)oration  in  plant 
life,  the  physiology  of  transpiration  in  plants,  the  histology  of  hybrids,  and  the 
effects  of  altitude,  isolation,  and  other  climatic  factors  on  plant  growth,  and 
exTterimental  researches  on  the  production  of  new  species  of  planta 

Beport  of  the  botanist,  A.  Net^on  (Wyoming  Sta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  ^^8-50).— 
A  brief  report  is  given  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  station  botanist,  which 
included  experiments  with  alkali  and  drought-resistant  forage  plants,  tests  of 
shade  trees,  ornamentals,  etc. 

Seeds  and  plants  imi>orted  during  the  period  from  July  1  to  September 
30,  1908.  Inventory  No.  16  (V.  K.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui  tJi8, 
pp.  S7). — ^Tbis  is  the  sixteenth  inventory  of  seeds  and  plants  imported  by  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  and  represents  for  the  most  part 
material  secured  by  corresijondence  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  About  400 
numbers  are  included. 

Vegetation  affected  by  agriculture  in  Central  America,  O.  F.  Cook  (U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  1^5,  pp.  30,  pis,  8).— The  effect  of  primitive 
agricultural  conditions,  as  shown  by  the  present  vegetation  of  portions  of  Cen- 
tral America,  is  described. 

The  author  states  that  following  the  repeated  clearing  and  burning  of  the 
woody  vegetation  for  the  planting  of  com,  the  land  becomes  overgrown  with 
coarse  grasses.  The  burning  of  these  prevents  the  growth  of  young  trees,  and 
such  processes  result  In  the  denudation  of  the  land.  The  alternating  processes 
of  denudation  and  reforestation  have  continued  In  Central  America  for  a  long 
time,  and  it  Is  evident  that  the  simple  operations  of  cutting  and  burning  of  the 
natural  vegetation  can  induce  desert  conditions  even  in  naturally  forested 
tropical  regions. 

Studies  in  Trifolium,  I,  P.  B.  Kennedy  (Muhlenbergia,  5  (1909),  Ao.  /, 
pp.  1-13.  pi.  1). — Studies  are  reported  on  the  species  of  clover  belonging  to  the 
Amoria  section  found  growing  spontaneously  or  under  cultivation  In  America 
north  of  Mexico. 

Hotes  on  some  wild  forms  and  species  of  tuber-bearing  Solanums,  A.  W. 
SCTTOK  (Jour.  Linn.  8oe.  [London],  Bot..  38  (1909),  A'o.  268,  pp.  fJM>5,  pis. 
12). — A  report  is  given  on  investigations  conducted  by  the  author,  a  preliminary 
notice  of  which  has  appeared  (E.  S.  R..  20,  p.  128).  Since  1S.S6  he  has  been 
carrying  on  experiments  with  different  species  of  Solanum  to  determine  if 
possible  the  species  from  which  the  cultivated  potato  Is  derived.  Among  the 
species  first  studleil  were  Solanum  maglia  and  H.  commersonii.  In  addition  to 
these,  5  wild  species  (8.  tuberosum,  8.  polyadenium,  8.  verrucosum,  8.  tuberosum 
boreale.  and  8.  etuberosum)  have  been  studied.  Of  these  all  except  the  last 
flower  freely  and  produce  fruits  which  contain  an  abundance  of  seeds,  and 
plants  raised  from  the  seed  exhibit  little  or  no  variation  from  the  parent  plants 
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or  among  themselves.  Seedlings  of  the  common  cultivated  potato  are  known 
to  differ  widely.  A  study  of  the  pollen  grains  showed  uniformity  in  all  tiie 
wild  species  In  that  they  were  practically  all  oval  or  elliptical,  whereas  tbe 
pollen  grains  of  the  cultivated  potato  are  irregular  in  form  and  size. 

The  studies  with  8,  etubcroaum  are  rei)orted  at  some  length,  and  it  appears 
that  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  this  species  to  potato  blight  it  may  be  of 
economic  value.  This  species  was  grown  continuously  for  more  than  20  years, 
during  which  time  no  variation  was  observed  either  in  foliage  or  flowers.  In 
1906  one  seed  i)od  developed  and  ripened,  from  which  20  young  plants  were 
raised.  These  exhibited  the  same  variation  that  is  met  with  among  the  seed- 
lings of  the  cultivated  potato.  I^ter  a  number  of  flowers  were  artiflcially 
iwlllnated,  and  the  seedlings  raised  In  1908  exhibited  the  same  variability  In 
character  of  foliage,  color  of  flowers,  etc. 

From  the  uniform  character  and  shape  of  the  pollen  grain  and  other  charac- 
teristics, the  author  believes  that  8,  etubcroaum  is  a  primitive  specific  form, 
and  that  the  great  variability  of  its  seedlings  points  to  the  conclusion  that  tills 
may  probably  be  the  parent  form  of  the  cultivated  potato. 

Breeding  strains  of  plants,  C.  B.  Davenport  {Carnegie  Inst.  Washington 
Year  Book,  7  (7908),  pp,  92-96). — A  progress  report  is  given  of  the  studies  of 
Dr.  G.  H.  ShuU  on  breeding  strains  of  plants,  the  lines  of  investigation  including 
a  large  number  of  sjiecies,  among  them  beans,  maize,  sunflowers,  poppies,  Lych- 
nis, Verba  scum,  etc. 

Among  the  more  important  results  from  an  agricultural  standpoint  are  those 
obtained  with  maize.  During  the  season  covered  by  the  report  38  pedigreed 
strains  of  maize  represented  by  about  6,500  individuals  were  examined,  and  it 
Is  stated  that — 

"  Studies  on  the  effects  of  cross-  and  self-fertilization  in  maize  have  given 
further  evidence  that  an  ordinary  field  of  Indian  corn  consists  of  a  series  of 
more  or  less  complex  hybrids  among  numerous  elementary  species  or  biotypes, 
and  that  the  apparently  injurious  effects  of  self-fertilization  are  due  simply 
to  the  unfavorable  comparison  of  pure  strains  with  their  hybrids,  and  of  less 
complex  hybrids  with  more  complex  ones.  Self-fertilization  sooner  or  later 
reduces  any  pedigree  to  the  condition  of  a  pure  strain  by  eliminating  its  hybrid 
elements.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  when  the  strain  is  once  reduced  to  a 
I)ure  state,  no  further  deterioration  should  result  from  continued  self-fertiliza- 
tion. All  the  evidences  available  at  this  time  appear  to  support  this  propo- 
sition." 

Brief  accounts  are  appended  on  the  studies  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Harris  on  variation 
und  correlation  in  wild  plants,  and  of  Miss  Anne  M.  Lutz's  cell  studies  in 
heredity. 

The  superiority  of  line  breeding  over  narrow  breeding,  O.  F.  Cook  {V.  8. 
Dept,  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  J^6,  pp.  45). — The  purpose  of  this  paper  is 
to  i)oint  out  some  of  the  sources  of  confusion  which  have  interfered  with  defi- 
nite scientific  solutions  of  problems  of  breeding  and  to  Indicate  a  point  of  view 
from  which  contradictory  opinions  can  be  reconciled. 

The  author  recognizes  three  forms  of  breeding,  broad  breeding,  which  is  tlie 
condition  of  descent  found  in  natural  si)ecles  and  Involves  a  free  Interbreeding 
of  a  large  number  of  Individuals,  resulting  In  many  lines  of  descent;  narrow 
breeding,  which  Is  the  condition  of  descent  found  in  carefully  selected  varieties 
and  embraces  relatively  small  numbers  of  closely  similar  Individuals;  and  line 
breeding,  which  is  the  condition  of  descent  of  strains  descended  from  single 
Individuals  propagated  without  Interbreeding  with  other  lines  of  descent.  Line 
breeding  Includes  In-and-in  breeding,  self-fertilization,  imrthenogensis,  and  vege- 
tative propagation.  The  different  tyV^^  ^^  breeding  are  discussed  at  some 
length,  and  the  sui)eriority  of  line  bi^eecllng  ^  fixing  characters  is  pointed  out 
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A  nefw  cftse  of*  i>arthenocazpiis  development,  R.  Ewebt  {Jahreiher.  Ver, 
Angew.  Bot,,  5  {1907),  pp.  83-85). —A  report  Is  given  of  the  finding  of  a  series  of 
apples  in  1907  that  bad  developed  without  fertilization.  The  fmit  was  heavy 
and  of  fine  appearance,  but  was  without  a  well-developed  core,  containing  in 
its  stead  a  few  ill-formed  seed  without  any  embryoa 

This  led  the  author  to  a  study  of  self-fertility  among  fruits  and  other  plants. 
He  claims  that  self-fertility  does  not  exist  in  strawberries,  raspberries,  toma- 
toes, or  currants.  It  occurs  sparingly  in  the  gooseberry  and  peach,  somewhat 
more  frequently  with  the  cherry  and  grape,  and  is  most  common  among  apples, 
pears,  and  pumpkina 

Some  aspects  of  the  mycorrhiza  problem,  O.  B.  Gruknbebo  (BuU  Torrey 
Bot,  Club,  Se  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  165-169) .^-Attention  is  called  to  some  of  the 
phenomena  associated  with  mycorrhiza,  and  the  dependence  of  certain  plants 
on  mycorrhisa  is  pointed  out  The  problem  is  one  not  only  of  great  theoretical 
interest,  but  may  have  important  practical  bearings  upon  the  transplanting  of 
trees,  reforestation,  nitrification  of  soils,  etc. 

The  value  of  certain  nutritive  elements  to  the  plant  cell,  H.  S.  Reed  {Ann, 
BoU  [London},  21  (1907),  No.  84,  pp.  501-543,  flffs.  ^).— The  author  descHbes 
the  results  of  a  study  upon  the  rOle  of  certain  essential  elements  in  the  physi- 
ology of  the  plant  cell,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  the  rOle  of  potassium, 
phosphorus,  calcium,  and  magnesium.  The  studies  were  made  with  filamoitous 
algR.  the  protonema  of  moss,  prothalli  of  ferns,  and  root  tips  of  phanerogamic 
planta  these  being  selected  on  account  of  the  possibility  of  submitting  them  to 
microscopical  examination  in  living  condition.  Nutrient  solutions  were  prepared 
and  the  rOle  of  the  different  chemicals  studied. 

The  algse  were  found  to  thrive  best  in  artificial  cultures  which  remained 
neutral  or  slightly  add  In  reaction,  while  the  phanerogams  thrived  best  In 
neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  solutions. 

Potash  salts  were  found  necessary  for  the  germination  and  growth  of  certain 
mosses  and  for  starch  formation  in  all  green  plants  studied.  Mitotic  cell 
division  never  took  place  without  a  suitable  supply  of  potassium. 

The  lack  of  phosphorus  seemed  to  be  more  Injurious  to  the  cells  studied  than 
the  lack  of  any  other  element.  Cells  suffering  from  phoc^horus  starvation  lose 
their  soluble  phosphorus,  and  later  the  Injury  extends  to  the  living  organs  of 
the  cell,  finally  resulting  In  Its  death.  Phosphorus  appears  to  be  more  closely 
connected  with  carbohydrate  transformation  than  with  Its  origin.  In  the 
absence  of  phosphorus  no  mitotic  divisions  were  possible. 

Calcium  appears  to  be  necessary  for  the  activity  and  growth  of  the  chlo- 
rophyll and  chlorophyll-containing  organs.  One  of  Its  most  Important  functions 
seems  to  be  that  of  overcoming  the  bad  effects  of  magnesium.  Cell  nuclei  were, 
able  to  divide  In  the  absence  of  calcium,  but  the  new  cell  walls  were  Imperfectly 
formed. 

Spore  formation  In  Aspergillus  was  most  abundant  when  magnesium  and 
phosphorus  were  present  In  the  ratio  of  the  normal  culture  solution  used.  An 
excess  of  magnesium  over  phosphorus  was  detrimental  to  spore  formation. 
Magnesium  salts  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  continued  health  and  activity 
of  the  chloroplasts.  When  grown  In  the  absence  of  magnesium,  there  was  no 
oil  formed  In  Vaucherla,  and  the  processes  of  mitosis  were  somewhat  retarded 
In  the  nuclei  of  Splrogyra. 

The  nonliving  parts  of  the  cell,  the  cell  wall,  starch  granules,  oil  globules, 
etc..  are  the  only  ones  visibly  modified  by  the  lack  of  an  essential  element.    The 
strictly  living  portions  of  the  cell  did  not  manifest  any  morphological  changes 
until  they  were  killed. 
An  extensive  bibliography  Is  appended  to  the  article. 
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The  influence  of  varying  proportions  of  calcium  and  m'agrnesium  on  tlie 
development  of  plants,  L.  Bebnabdini  and  G.  Cobso  {Ann,  R,  Scuola  Sup.  Agr, 
Portici,  2.  ser,,  7  {1901),  pp,  16). — A  study  was  made  of  the  effect  of  varying 
the  proportion  between  lime  and  magnesia  on  a  considerable  number  of  plants. 

The  conclusions  of  Loew  and  various  Japanese  investigators  are  confirmed. 
It  was  found  that  for  the  develoimient  of  cereals,  such  as  wheat,  rye,  oats,  rice, 
and  barley,  a  proiwrtion  of  1:1  gives  the  best  results ;  for  maize,  onions, 
spinach,  flax,  and  cabbage,  1:2;  and  for  Leguminosae,  1 : 3. 

The  amounts  of  calcium  and  mag^nesium  in  plant  seeds,  R  Schulze  and 
C.  GoDET  {Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  58  {1908),  No.  2,  pp.  156-161;  abs.  in  Jour. 
Chem.  Soc.  [London],  96  {1909),  \o.  555,  11,  p.  83).— The  authors  report  analy- 
ses of  the  husks  and  kernels  of  various  seeils,  among  them  pine,  lupipe,  pump- 
kin, castor  bean,  sunflower,  and  several  nuts.  They  flnd  that  in  general  the 
husks  contain  relatively  more  calcium  than  magnesium,  while  the  kernels  are 
richer  in  magnesium  than  in  calcium. 

The  calciun^  and  magnesium  content  of  certain  seed,  R.  Willstatteb 
(Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  58  {1909),.  No.  5,  pp.  4S8,  439).— A  reiwrt  is  given  on 
analyses  made  of  the  sectl  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize, 
rice,  and  buckwheat,  showing  the  relative  proportion  of  magnesium  and  calcium 
oxid  in  the  flour  and  bran.  In  every  instance  it  appears  that  the  magnesium 
content  was  considerably  higher  than  the  lime  content. 

The  stimulating  effect  of  phosphoric  acid  on  the  growth  of  plants,  H. 
KOhl  {Hot.  Ztg,,  2.  Aht..  61  (1909).  \o.  3,  pp.  ^^.^. ^6). —Experiments  are  briefly 
reported  in  which  the  presence  of  i)ota8sium  phosphate  in  culture  solutions 
stimulated  the  production  and  development  of  colonies  of  soil  organisms  and 
hastened  the  germination  of  pine  seed  when  placed  between  moistened  cotton 
batting.  The  addition  of  phosphoric  acid  to  cultures  of  Aspergillus,  however, 
did  not  increase  the  rate  of  growth  nor  the  total  amount. 

The  chlorin  content  of  leaves  of  plants,  A.  J.  J.  Vandevelde  {Bui.  8oc, 
Chim.  Belg.,  23  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  8^-88) .—The  author  states  that  in  general 
the  ash  of  leaves  increast»s  with  the  age  of  the  leaves,  although  there  are  some 
undoubtwl  exceptions  to  this.  lie  has  made  a  study  of  a  large  numt)er  of 
species  and  reports  the  chlorin  content  in  different  periods  of  growth.  With 
linden,  syiinga,  privet,  horse-chestnut,  grapes,  and  anii)elopsis  the  chlorin  con- 
tent increased  regularly  from  May  to  September.  With  elder,  hazel,  and  wil- 
lows the  content  was  greatest  in  September  and  least  in  July.  With  peach, 
plum,  and  species  of  Kibes  and  Kubus  the  chlorin  reached  its  maximum  content 
in  July,  with  a  minimum  in  May.  In  the  leaves  of  Carplnus  the  maximum  was 
found  in  July,  with  a  minimum  in  September,  and  in  oak,  apple,  holly,  rhodo- 
dendron, and  Ivy  leaves  the  chlorin  content  det^'reased  regularly  from  May  to 
September.  In  the  case  of  the  leaves  of  Pavla,  chestnut,  maple,  Symphori- 
carpus,  birch,  deutzia,  and  some  others  the  maximum  content  was  in  May,  with 
a  minimum  in  July,  again  lucreaslnjx  In  Septeml)er. 

The  occurrence  of  betain  in  plants,  J.  Urban  (Bl.  Zuckerriibenbau,  16 
(1909),  \o.  jj,  pp.  51-5S). — An  account  Is  given  of  l)Otanical  and  chemical  In- 
vestigations on  about  a  dozen  families  of  plants  to  determine  the  presence  of 
betain.  It  was  found  to  be  i)resent  in  all  the  .*<i)ecles  of  Amarantaceae  and 
Clienoi>odlaceie  examined  and  absent  In  the  species  of  Polygonum,  Phytolacca, 
ArlstoUx*hla,  Elieagnus,  Cichorium,  Avena.  Pisum,  and  others. 

The  nutritive  effect  of  amids  on  the  germinating  seed,  the  detached 
embryo,  and  the  green  plant,  J.  Lkf^vre  (Vmnpt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ei.  [Paris], 
m  {1908),  No.  20,  pp.  935-931:  abs.  in  Jour.  Chrm.  Soc.  [London],  96  (1909). 
No.  555,  II,  pp.  83,  84). — Studies  were  made  of  the  germinating  seed,  detached 
embryos,  and  green  plant  of  malz^^  upd  pine  to  determine  whether  they  can 
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secure  tbeir  organic  matter  from  tyrosin,  leuclii,  oxamid,  alanin,  or  glycerin, 
without  being  supplied  with  any  carbon  dioxid.  It  was  found  that  maize  will 
gennlnate  and  the  young  plants  grow  and  Increase  in  weight  when  given  the 
above  substances,  while  the  detached  embryos  of  pine  seed  will  not.  The 
embryos  of  the  pine  seeti  will  develop,  however,  in  a  solution  of  sucrose. 

Peptolytic  ferments  in  germinating  and  ungerminated  seeds,  E.  Abder- 
HALDEK  and  Dammhahn  (Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chetn.,  57  (1908)^  No,  5-6,  pp. 
332-SSS;  ab^.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  9^  (1908),  No.  55^  II,  p.  1065),— 
The  autliors  confirm  the  presence  of  peptolytic  enzyms  in  germinating  seeds  of 
wheat,  maize.  Imrley,  and  lupines.  In  the  resting  stage.  |>eptolytlc  ferments 
are  absent. 

The  study  of  winter  buds  with  reference  to  their  grrowth  and  leaf  content, 
Emmeline  Mooap.  (Bui.  Torrey  Hot.  Club,  36  (1909),  No.  S,  pp.  117-1^5.  pis.  3, 
fgs.  11). — A  study  was  made  of  the  growth  of  buds  in  winter,  a  considerable 
numl>er  of  species  of  plants  being  observed. 

The  author  states  that  in  some  sf)ecies  the  full  number  of  leaves  that  unfold 
in  the  spring  exists  at  the  l)eglnning  of  winter.  In  other  8j)ecies,  the  majority 
of  leaves  are  present  at  this  time,  but  additions  occur  at  the  time  of  unfolding. 
The  terminal  and  axillary  buds  of  the  next  summer  and  autumn  are  In  many 
cases  well  organized  at  the  approach  of  winter.  The  leaf  buds  of  all  deciduous 
and  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  investigated  .enter  U|K)n  a  winter  resting  i)eriod. 
the  duration  of  which  varies  in  the  different  plants.  The  greater  warmth  of 
an  unusually  mild  winter  was  found  to  exercise  Init  little  influence  on  the 
growth  of  leaf  buds,  but  the  flower  buds  were  found  to  more  quickly  resf)ond 
to  the  influence  of  continuous  high  temperatures.  In  some  of  the  species  under 
investigation  the  leaf  buds  showed  no  cliange  either  in  length  or  diameter  until 
February  or  March,  others  not  until  April  or  May.  The  organization  of  addi- 
tional tissues  does  not  take  place  within  the  leaf  buds  during  the  winter,  but 
l>ecomes  a()f)arent  in  March  or  April.  The  first  apparent  evidence  of  growth  is 
a  swelling  of  the  closely  comi)acted  tissues,  and  with  continuous  high  temi)era- 
tures  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  follows.  The  leaf  buds  of  PIcea  and  Khodo- 
dendron  exhibited  the  longest  resting  r)eriod  of  any  examined. 

The  effect  of  the  removal  of  showy  parts  of  flowers  on  fruit  and  seed 
production,  A.  H.  McCbay  (Ohio  Nat.,  9  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  466-^^69 ).—K\\)er\- 
ments  are  rei)orted  In  which  the  petals  were  removed  from  the  flowers  of 
apples,  nasturtiums,  etc.,  to  determine  the  effects  of  their  removal  cm  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit  and  consequently  on  seed.  The  general  effeit  was  to  dwldedly 
lessen  the  number  of  fruits  setting  where  the  corollas  or  other  showy  parts 
were  removed,  and  the  author  believes  that  this  was  due  to  the  removal  of  the 
protection  offered  by  the  petals  rather  than  to  a  lack  (►f  Instn-t  visitation." 

Influence  of  graft  on  some  annual  and  perennial  plants,  L.  Danikt.  ( Compt, 
Rend.  Acad.  /?et.  [PaHs],  lJi8  (1909),  No.  7,  pp.  .i31--',,li).—An  account  Is  given 
of  a  prolonged  series  of  studies  on  the  Influence  of  grafting  annual  and  peren- 
nial plants,  the  present  pai>er  giving  the  results  of  grafting  potatoes  uiK)n 
tomatoes  and  rhlzome-l)earlng  species  of  Hellanthus  on  the  common  sunflower. 
From  the  experiments,  which  have  covered  a  i)eriod  of  more  than  13  years  In 
which  perennial  rhlzome-bearlng  plants  were  grafte<l  uiwn  annuals.  It  is  shown 
that  the  stock  and  the  graft  react  ui)on  each  other  under  certain  abnormal 
conditions.  The  graft,  being  unable  to  use  the  stock  for  its  reserve  material, 
frequently  forms  aerial  tubers.  The  stock,  unable  to  serve  as  a  storage  for 
resen-es,  utilizes  part  of  the  nutritive  material  furnished  by  the  graft  In  form- 
ing abnomml  woody  tissue  by  which  it  approaches  in  appearance  the  structure 
of  perennial  woody  plants. 
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The^  substitution  of  lignification  and  tuber  bearing,  which  was  only  occa- 
sional in  the  grafts  of  tomatoes  and  t)otatoes,  was  a  constant  occurrence  ipv-hen 
artichokes  and  other  tuber-bearing  species  of  Helianthus  were  grafted  upon  the 
annual  sunflower. 

Comparison  between  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  perennial  and 
annual  plants,  G.  Andr6  {Compt,  Rend.  Acad,  8ci,  [PaHs],  14S  (1909),  A^o.  8, 
pp.  515-517).— In  cotnin nation  of  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1125),  the 
author  gives  comparisons  of  bean  and  horse-chestnut  seedlings  during  their 
early  development. 

In  both  the  annual  and  perennial  plants  the  mineral  and  nitrogenous  mate- 
rials in  the  cotyledons  were  used  up  during  ^he  growth  of  the  plant  in  about 
the  same  proportions  The  horse-chestnut  was  4|  months  in  producing  a 
seedling  weighing  as  much  as  the  seed  from  which  it  came,  while  the  bean  ac- 
complished It  In  18  days.  In  this  period  of  growth  there  had  been  lost  from 
the  cotyledons  of  the  horse-chestnut  81.2  per  cent  of  their  original  phosphoric 
acid,  72.8  pei  cent  of  the  potash,  and  82.3  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen.  The  bean 
cotyledons  lost  about  equal  amounts  during  the  corresponding  18-day  period,  of 
growth. 

Electrical  stimulation  of  plant  growth,  A.  B.  Plowman  (Ahs.  in  Science, 
n.  8er.j  29  {1909).  No.  7^2,  p.  JftO). — As  a  result  of  exi)erlments  and  observations 
extending  over  a  period  of  more  than  10  years,  the  author  is  convinced  that 
electrical  charges  of  positive  sign  are  more  or  less  inhibitlve  of  the  vital 
processes  of  plant  protoplasm  through  which  such  charges  are  caused  to  pass, 
while,  within  a  rather  wide  range  of  conditions,  negative  electrical  charges 
stimulate  such  processes,  sometimes  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

The  physiology  of  electrocultures,  G.  Gassneb  {Mitt.  Deut.  Landw.  QeselL, 
24  {1909) y  No.  i,  pp.  5-7). — A  review  is  given  of  the  investigations  of  Lem- 
strOm,  the  author,  and  others  on  the  effect  of  electricity  on  plants.  The  con- 
clusion is  reached  that  the  electrical  stimulus  causes  increased  transpiration  on 
the  part  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  believed  probable  that  the  assimilatory  and 
respiratory  functions  are  equally  stimulated. 

The  relation  between  plant  respiration  and  alcoholic  fermentation,  S. 
KosTYTscHEFF  {Btr.  Dcut.  Bot.  Oesell.,  26a  {190S),  No.  8,  pp.  565-57S;  ahs.  in 
Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  96  {1909),  No.  555,  II,  p.  SJi). — The  author  gives  an 
account  of  investieatlons  on  the  respiration  of  plants,  dealing  particularly  with 
the  hypothesis  that  the  production  of  alcohol  is  an  intermediate  stage  in  respi- 
ration. The  experiments  were  made  with  i)eas,  and  seem  to  indicate  that  in 
respiration  the  plant  sugar  deconu)oses  in  the  same  way  as  in  alcoholic  fermen- 
tation, but  that  the  reaction  does  not  go  so  far  as  alcohol  production.  The 
intermediate  substances  produced  during  respiration  are  oxidized. 

The  chemical  nature  of  root  excretions,  J.  Stoklasa  and  A.  Ernst  {Jahrb, 
Wi88.  Bot.  [Pringsheim],  46  {190H),  No.  J,  pp.  55-102;  abs.  in  Bot.  Gaz.,  47 
{1909),  No.  3.  pp.  2.ff9,  250). — A  study  was  made  of  the  excretions  of  the  roots 
of  a  number  of  plants. 

The  authors  found  that  no  acid,  either  organic  or  inorganic,  except  carbonic 
acid,  was  excreted  by  roots,  if  they  were  fully  supplied  with  oxygen  so  that 
aerobic  respiration  was  unrestrained.  In  limited  oxygen  supply,  certain  organic 
acids  were  formed  and  excrete<l,  but  In  no  case  was  any  inorganic  acid  or  salt 
exci*eted.  The  organic  acids  appearing  under  limited  oxygen  supply  varied  with 
the  plants  used.  Buckwheat  and  barley  gave  formic  and  acetic  acids,  oats  and 
maize  formic  add,  and  beets  oxalic  acid.  It  Is  believed  that  these  acids  arise 
from  the  Incompletely  oxidized  proilucts  of  respiration  and  that  In  a  full  oxygen 
supply  these  acids  will  be  oxidized  into  carbon  dioxid  and  water. 
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The  carbon  dioxid  excreted  by  the  root  systems  of  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  wheat 
was  determined,  the  barley  root  system  giving  off  the  greatest  amount  of  carbon 
dioxid  and  producing  the  greatest  dry  weight.  The  quotient  arising  from 
dividing?  the  weight  of  carbon  dioxid  by  the  dry  weight  of  the  root  system  is 
least  in  barley  and  greatest  in  oats,  and  this  quotient  is  considered  an  indica- 
tion of  the  specific  energy  of  respiration. 

The  authors  believe  that  the  Injury  to  farm  crops  by  insufficient  aeration  of 
the  soil  prol)ably  arises  from  the  accumulation  of  the  highly  toxic  organic  acids 
due  to  tbe  incomplete  oxidation  of  the  products  of  respiration. 

Vaiiation  of  fungri  due  to  environment,  F.  Ij.  Stevens  and  J.  G.  Hall 
iAhH.  in  Science,  n.  scr.,  29  {1909),  No.  757,  p.  ^75).— Notes  are  given  showing 
the  effect  of  different  densities  of  colonies  on  the  same  plate  for  5  8r)ecles  of 
Inngi.  Some  of  tliese  showed  an  entire  elimination  of  pycnidial  formation  and 
the  production  of  spores  without  covering  when  the  plates  were  thickly  sown. 

The  effects  of  chemicals  as  influencing  color,  growth,  and  character  of  several 
species  of  fungi  are  re|x>rted  upon,  and  the  changes  noted  are  said  to  be  often 
safiOelent  to  oiuse  the  fungus  to  be  removed  from  one  order  to  another. 

The  effect  of  light  ou  the  growth,  s[)ore  formation,  and  zonation  of  the  colo- 
nies of  several  species  of  fungi  is  also  reported  uyton. 

The  culture  of  fungrl,  O.  Brefeld  (Untersuch.  Qesamtgeh,  MykoU,  1908, 
No.  H,  pp.  yiII+256). — This  volume  treats  of  the  germination  of  fungi,  the 
application  of  culture  methods  to  various  forms  of  fungi,  their  comparative 
morphology,  and  related  fruiting  forma  The  first  part  of  the  publication  Is 
devoted  to  studies  on  germination,  methods  of  Isolation,  pure  cultures.  Infec- 
tions, etc.  In  the  second  part  of  the  work  the  ai)pllcation  of  culture  methods 
as  affecting  the  morpholog3%  etc.,  is  discussed,  the  principal  groups  of  fungi 
being  treated. 

Bacteria  in  relation  to  country  life,  J.  G.  Lipman  iNew  York,  1908,  pp. 
X J 4-^86,  pi.  i,  figs.  71). — The  general  purpose  of  this  book,  as  concisely  set 
forth  by  the  author,  is  **  to  treat,  in  a  simple  way,  of  the  bacteria  as  they  con- 
cern life  in  the  country.  It  is  an  attempt  to  discuss  the  character  of  the  bac- 
teria in  air,  water,  sewage,  manure,  soil,  and  food  products."  It  is  stated  that 
**  teclmical  tenns  and  expressions  have  been  eliminated  as  far  as  practicable," 
and  the  hope  Is  expressed  ''  that  the  general  reader  may  find  the  book  an  aid  in 
the  understanding  of  the  bacteriological  problems  as  they  affect  tiie  daily  tasks 
on  the  farm." 

Tlie  book  discusses  hi  a  complete  and  comprehensive  way  the  structure  and 
growth  of  bacteria  and  the  various  rt^les  they  play  In  relation  to  air  and  water, 
eewage,  soil  fertility,  barnyard  manure,  milk  and  milk  products,  and  fermenta- 
tion. A  valuable  feature  of  the  lKX)k,  particularly  for  the  nonscientific  reader, 
is  a  combined  glossary  and  index. 

A  bibliography  of  mycological  literature,  G.  Lindau  and  P.  Sydow  ( The- 
9auru9  litteraturw  mycologicw  et  Uehenologica;  ratione  habita  prwcipue  omnium 
quw  adhuc  scripta  sunt  de  mycologia  applieata.  Leipsic,  1908,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  pp. 
S20). — ^This  publication  is  a  continuation  of  the  previous  number  (E.  S.  R.,  20, 
p.  827),  the  titles  listed  being  those  of  authors  as  far  as  Purlewitsch.  The 
total  number  of  papers  to  the  conclusion  of  the  present  number  Is  21,475. 

FIELD  CHOPS. 

[Beport  of  the  botanist],  J.  J.  Thobnber  (Arizona  8ta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp. 
351-356). — The  conditions  upon  the  range  In  connection  with  the  range  Improve- 
ment work,  previously  described  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  ll'U),  are  discussed.  The 
precipitation  on  the  small  range  reserve  tract  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1908, 
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amounted  to  14.11  In.,  or  about  3  In.  above  the  average.  From  July  to  October, 
Inclusive,  a74  In.,  and  from  November  to  April,  inclusive,  4.13  In.,  fell,  while 
May  and  June  were  practically  rainless. 

The  sunmier  annual  growth  was  heavy,  Bouieloua  aristidoides  and  B,  poly- 
stachya  being  esi>ec!ally  abundant.  In  favorable  places  this  growth  was  at  the 
rate  of  500  to  1,200  lbs.  of  dried  forage  i)er  acre.  Among  creosote  bushes 
{Covillea  tridcniata)  and  on  shallow  soil  the  growth  was  only  one-fifth  to 
one-third  as  heavy.  This  result  is  considered  due  to  the  amounts  of  soil  mois- 
ture taken  up  by  the  cret>f»ote  bushes  and  other  shrubs.  As  in  the  two  preceding 
seasons  the  winter  annual  growth  was  light  on  account  of  insufficient  rainfall, 
only  0.28  in.  being  receiveil  after  March  1.  It  is  stated  that  perhaps  no  single 
factor  has  a  greater  influence  on  the  distribution  and  abundance  of  the  native 
vegetation  than  that  of  moisture. 

The  planting  of  native  economic  cacti  was  continued  with  the  following  vari- 
eties: Opuniia  fulgidHy  O.  mamiUaia,  ().  ftpinosior,  O.  arbuscula,  O.  engelmnnni, 
and  O.  phw  acantha.  It  was  shown  that  cuttings  of  the  native  species  need  not 
be  wilted  before  planting  to  i)revent  rotting.  Both  cuttings  and  mature  plants 
made  little  growth  until  the  summer  rains  set  in. 

Saltbush  work  for  practical  results  was  a  failure.  Planting  seeds  of  the  more 
valuable  native  and  Australian  species  did  not  meet  with  much  success.  The 
best  results  were  swurtni  with  Australian  saltbush  {AtriplCiV  semibaccata) , 
but  the  growth  was  Insufficient  for  economic  purposes.  The  author  states  that 
if  cultivation  and  lrrlgati(m  have  to  be  employed,  alfalfa  would  be  a  much  more 
profitable  crop  than  tlie  saltbush. 

With  reference  to  sowing  seeds  on  lands  submerged  from  2  to  6  weeks  by  the 
annual  rise  of  the  Colonulo  Klver,  it  was  found  that  about  45  per  cent  of  the 
seed  of  amber  cane  or  common  sorghum  germinated  even  after  50  days  of  sub- 
mergence. '*  None  of  the  varieties  of  forage,  as  African  red  top  cane,  dwarf 
milo  maize.  Jerusalem  corn,  white  Kafir  c<>rn,  (ierman  millet,  or  i)earl  millet 
can  be  depended  ui>on  to  endure  submercjence  for  any  considerable  time.  Japan- 
ese and  Honduras  rice  stnnl  began  growth  under  water  and  continued  until  the 
soil  became  (pilte  dry.  Neither  Johns<m  grass  nor  Bermuda  grass  seed  could 
be  destroyed  with  continuous  submergence  of  50  days.*' 

A  note  Is  also  given  on  observations  of  resistant  eucalypts. 

[The  relation  ofl  composition  of  soil  to  composition  of  plants,  H.  G. 
Knight,  F.  E.  IIepner,  and  F.  A.  Smith  (Wyoming  t^ta,  Rpt.  1908,  p.  44).— In 
390(5  two  small  plats  at  J-4irainle  were  sown  with  barley.  One  of  these  plats 
received  nitrate  of  scnla  as  a  fertilizer.  The  analysis  of  the  crop  from  both 
plats  is  shown  In  the  following  table: 

Com  pout  t  ion  of  harhy  pronn  on  sftil  treated  trith  nitrate  of  soda  and  on  unfer- 
tilized sftit. 


Ferliliied  plat. 


UnferUllsed  plaL 


Water 

Protein 

Fat 

Nitrogen-free  exlrat-l , 

Crude  fiber 

Ash 


Alr-dr>-. 

Wat€r-fr«e. 
Per  cent. 

Air-dry. 

Water-free. 

Percent. 
10.87 

Percent. 

11.31 
7.86 
1.87 

74.83 
2.43 
1.70 

Percent. 

9. 01 
1.97 
73.06 
2.20 
1.09 

10.78 
2.21 

82.64 
2.47 
1.90 

8.86 
2.11 
84.37 
2.74 
1.92 
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Wyoming  forage  plants  and  their  chemical  composition,  H.  G.  Knight, 
F.  E.  Hepneb,  and  F.  A.  Smith  (Wyoming  8ta,  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  3S-43)»— The  in- 
vestigations herein  reported  liave  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R;,  20,  p.  135). 

Besalts  of  cooperative  tests  of  varieties  of  com,  wheat,  oats,  soy  beans, 
and  cow]>eas,  1G08,  A.  T.  Wiancko  and  G*.  O.  Cromer  (Indiana  tita.  Bui.  132, 
pp,  4^9-500,  fig.  i). — In  1908,  422  testa  of  5  varieties  of  corn.  S5  of  5  varieties  of 
winter  wheat,  55  each  of  4  varieties  of  oats  and  4  varieties  of  soy  beans,  and 
70  of  4  varieties  of  cowpeas,  in  all  773  tests,  were  made  on  more  than  700 
farms  throughout  the  State  including  every  county.  Tables  are  given  showing 
the  results  of  each  test.  The  general  plan  of  these  experiments  was  described 
in  a  prerions  bulletin  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  1029). 

The  varieties  of  com  producing  the  highest  average  yields  per  acre  in  1908 
In  each  section  of  the  State  were  the  following:  Sections  1  and  2  Silver  Mine, 
43^  and  65,1  bu.,  respectively ;  sections  3  and  4  Reld  Yellow  Dent,  56.8  and  57.4 
bu.,  respectively;  sections  5,  6  and  7  Boone  County  White,  48.4,  52.8,  and  49.1 
bu^  respectively;  section  8  Learning,  43.7  bu. ;  and  sections  9,  10,  11  and  12  John- 
son County  White,  44.2,  51,  44.8,  and  40.4  bu.,  resi^ectively.  Early  Yellow  Dent, 
apparently  the  earliest  variety  under  test,  required  109  days  to  mature  In  sec- 
tions 1  and  2  and  104  days  In  sections  3  and  4.  The  latest  variety  was  Johnson 
County  W'hlte,  which  required  about  133  days  to  reach  maturity  in  section  8, 
and  t<^ether  with  Vogler  White  Dent  about  126  days  In  sections  9,  11,  and  12 
and  ahout  128  days  In  section  10. 

Four  lots  of  the  5  varieties  of  winter  wheat  were  tested.  The  leading  varie- 
ties and  their  average  yields  per  acre  for  1908  were  as  follows :  lx)t  1,  EJgyptlau 
Amber,  21  bu.;  lot  2,  Pride  of  Indiana,  19.3  bu.;  lot  3,  Michigan  Amber,  18.4 
bu. ;  and  lot  4,  Rudy  and  Gold  Coin  each  yielding  13.6  bu. 

The  average  yields  of  the  4  varieties  of  oats  tested  were  as  follows:  (ireat 
Dakota  27  bu.,  Swedish  Select  27.2  bu..  Sliver  Mine  28.01  bu.,  and  Great  Amer- 
ican 30.5  bu.  The  authors  are  not  certain  as  to  the  Identity  of  Great  Dalcota 
and  Silver  Mine. 

The  following  average  yields  of  grain  and  hay  per  acre  were  secured  from 
soy  beans:  In  northern  Indiana,  Ito  San,  15.8  bu.  of  grain  and  2.087  lbs.  of 
hay;  Early  Brown,  15.6  bu.  of  grain  and  1,985  lbs.  of  hay.;  Ilollybrook,  12.5  bu. 
of  grain  and  2,421  lbs.  of  hay;  and  Dwarf  Early  Yellow,  13  bu.  of  grain  and 
2,028  lbs.  of  hay;  In  southern  Indiana,  Ito  San,  13.1  bu.  of  grain  and  1,452  lbs. 
of  hay ;  Early  Browu,  12.1  bu.  of  grain  and  1,407  lbs.  of  hay ;  HoUybrook,  10.6 
bu.  of  grain  and  1,464  lbs.  of  hay;  and  Medium  Early  Yellow,  10.6  bu.  of  grain 
and  1,514  lbs.  of  hay. 

Cowpeas  gave  the  following  average  yields  per  acre:  In  northern  Indiana, 
BsLTly  Blackeye,  11.4  bu.  of  grain  and  3,344  lbs.  of  hay;  Michigan  Favorite,  9.3 
bu.  of  grain  and  3,149  lbs.  of  hay;  Whlppoorwlll,  10.1  bu.  of  grain  and  3.517  lbs. 
of  hay;  and  New  Era,  12.1  bu.  of  grain  and  4,327  lbs.  of  hay;  in  southern  In- 
diana, Eiirly  Blackeye,  11.8  bu.  of  grain  and  2,878  lbs.  of  hay;  New  Era,  11  bu. 
of  grain  and  3,158  lbs.  of  hay ;  Iron,  9.4  bu.  of  grain  and  3,444  lbs.  of  hay ;  and 
Clay,  4.4  bu.  of  grain  and  3,134  lbs.  of  hay. 

[Variety  tests  with  barley,  oats,  and  wheat],  L.  B.  McWetiiy  (Wyoming 
8ta.  Rpt,  1908,  pp.  53,  5^). — The  results  with  the  different  crops  are  given  In 
tables.  Tlie  leading  variety  of  barley.  No.  0,  yielded  42.43  bu.  per  acre,  being 
followed  by  No.  167  with  42.41  bu.  Black  Beauty,  a  side  oat  with  black  grain, 
ranked  first  with  a  yield  of  54.82  bu.  per  acre,  Kherson  standing  second  with 
50.94  bu.  Kherson  was  from  4  to  6  days  earlier  than  the  other  varieties.  Of 
4  varieties  of  wheat,  the  durum  was  earliest  and  gave  the  best  yield. 
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Besults  obtained  in  1908  from  trial  plats  of  grrain,  fodder  com,  field  roots, 
and  potatoes,  W.  and  G.  E.  Saunders  {Canada  Cent,  Expt.  Farm  Bui,  61,  pp. 
54). — The  results  secured  in  variety  tests  at  the  seven  Dominion  experimental 
farms  are  reported  in  tables  with  brief  commenta  In  general  the  varieties  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  average  yields  for  the  last  5  years. 

The  varieties  ranking  first  and  the  average  yields  iier  acre  for  5  years  at  the 
Central  Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa  were  as  follows:  Bishop  spring  wheat, 
31  bu.  36  Iba ;  Twentieth  Century  oats,  81  bu.  24  lbs, ;  Nugent  six-rowed  barley, 
56  bu.  6  lbs. ;  Swedish  Chevalier  two-rowed  barley,  49  bu.  26  lbs. ;  Prussian  Blue 
I)ea8,  36  bu.  52  lbs.;  Eureka  ensilage  com,  24  tons,  312  lbs.;  Perfection  Swede 
turnips,  31  tons  657  lbs. ;  Prize  Mammoth  Long  Red  mangels,  33  tons,  1,873  Iba; 
Improved  Short  White  carrots,  26  tons,  252  lbs.;  Vllmorln  Improved  sugar  beet, 

23  tons,  429  Iba ;  and  Dooley  potato,  268  bu.  24  lbs. 

The  corresponding  data  at  the  exi^erimental  farm  at  Nappan  were  as  follows: 
White  Russian  sprhig  wheat,  32  bu.  24  Iba;  Siberian  oata  68  bu.  10  Iba; 
Mansury  six-rowed  barley,  45  bu.  4  lbs. ;  Danish  Chevalier  two-rowed  Imrley,  51 
bu.  40  lbs. ;  Arthur  peas,  27  bu.  20  Iba ;  Eureka  ensilage  corn,  21  tons,  372  Iba ; 
Jumbo  turnips,  33  tons,  736  Iba;  Yellow  Intermediate  mangels,  28  tons,  1,775 
lbs. ;  White  Belgian  carrots,  17  tons,  853  lbs. ;  Wanzleben  sugar  beets,  14  tons, 
1,917  Iba ;  and  Vicks  Extra  Early  potato,  443  bu.  5  Iba 

The  following  varieties  produced  the  highest  average  yield  for  5  years  at  the 
experimental  farm  at  Brandon :  Preston  spring  wheat,  42  bu.  18  lbs. ;  Improved 
American  oats,  123  bu.  29  lbs. ;  Odessa,  six-rowed  barley,  63  bu.  40  lbs. ;  Swedish 
Chevalier  two-rowed  barley,  60  bu.  24  lbs. ;  Mackay  i)eas,  56  bu.  58  Iba ;  Long- 
fellow ensilage  corn,  22  tons,  722  lbs. ;  Good  I-.uck  turnips,  31  tons,  93  lbs. ;  Prize 
Mammoth  Long  Red  mangles,  32  tons,  891  lbs. ;  Improved  Short  White  carrots, 

24  tons,  1,896  lbs.;  Wanzleben  sugar  beets,  22  tons,  352  lbs.;  and  Late  Puritan 
potato,  569  bu.  48  Iba 

Similar  data  at  the  experimental  farm  at  Indian  Head  were  as  follows: 
White  Fife  spring  wheat,  39  bu.  40  lbs.;  Banner  oats,  117  bu.  7  lbs.;  Stella  six- 
rowed  barley,  60  bu.  40  lbs. ;  Standwell  two-rowed  barley,  59  bu.  1  lb. ;  Golden 
Vine  peas,  53  bu.  4  lbs. ;  Angel  of  Midnight  ensilage  com,  14  tons,  1,700  Iba ; 
Hail  Westbury  turnips,  24  tons,  687  lbs. ;  Giant  Yellow  Intermediate  mangela  22 
tons,  1,482  lbs. ;  Ontario  Champion  carrots,  14  tons,  846  Iba ;  Vllmorln  Improved 
sugar  beets,  12  tons,  871  lbs. ;  and  Reeves  Rose  potato,  385  bu.  7  lbs. 

At  the  Lethbridge  Experimental  Farm  at  Alberta  the  crops  were  grown  with 
and  without  Irrigation  In  1908.  Dry  farming  methods  were  practiced  where 
no  water  was  applied  to  the  crops.  The  leading  varieties  and  their  yields  on 
unirrigated  land  were  as  follows:  Turkey  Red  (No.  380  from  Kansas)  winter 
wheat,  53  bu.  4  lbs. ;  Percy  A  spring  wheat,  35  bu. ;  Improved  American  oats, 
85  bu.  15  lbs.;  Blue  Long  Head  six-rowed  bnrley,  56  bu.  42  lbs.;  Swedish  Cheva- 
lier two-rowed  barley,  55  bu.  20  lbs. ;  Paragon  peas,  21  bu.  53  lbs. ;  North  Dakota 
White  ensilage  corn,  7  tons,  1.840  lbs.;  Kangaroo  turnips,  10  tona  1,648  Iba; 
Gate  Post  mangels,  13  tons,  1,984  lbs.;  Giant  White  Vosges  carrots,  10  tons, 
1,186  lbs.;  Klein  wanzleben  sugar  beets,  10  tons,  770  lbs.;  and  Empire  State 
potato,  138  bu.  36  Iba 

Under  Irrigation  the  following  varieties  stood  first  in  yield:  Chelsea  spring 
wheat,  44  bu.  20  lbs.;  Improved  American  oata  88  bu.  18  Iba;  Claude  six-rowed 
barley,  59  bu.  38  lbs.;  Standwell  two-rowed  barley,  70  bu.;  Victoria  peas,  25 
bu.  40  lbs.;  Pride  of  the  North  ensilage  com,  14  tons,  160  Iba;  Gate  Post 
mangels,  19  tons,  1,864  Iba;  Ontario  Champion  carrota  16  tons,  868  Iba; 
French  Yerj  Rich  sugar  beets,  I4  j^jis,  1,601  Iba;  and  Early  Manistee  potato, 
453  bu.  12  Iba 
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The  resalts  reported  by  the  experimental  farm  at  Lacombe,  Alberta,  Include 
arenige  yields  of  spring  wheat  oats,  barley,  turnips,  mangels,  carrots,  and  sugar 
beets  for  only  2  years,  and  the  yields  of  peaR,  com,  and  potatoes  for  only  1  year. 
The  leading  varieties  and  their  yields  were  as  follows:  Bishop  spring  wheat, 
38  bu. ;  Pioneer  oats,  110  bu.  25  lbs. ;  Mansaeld  six-rowed  barley,  65  bu.  30  lbs. ; 
Invincible  two-rowed  l)arley,  47  bu.  9  lbs.;  English  Grey  peas,  16  bu. ;  Long- 
fellow ensilage  com,  11  tons,  880  lbs. ;  Hartley  Bronze  turnips,  28  tons,  760  lbs. ; 
Giant  Yellow  Intermediate  mangels,  27  tons,  60  lbs.;  Improved  Short  White 
carrots,  22  tons,  1,028  lbs.;  French  Very  Rich  sugar  beets,  14  tons,  1,920  lbs.; 
and  Ashleaf  Kidney  potato,  266  bu.  25  lbs. 

The  most  productive  varieties  and  their  average  yields  for  5  years  at  tlie 
experimental  farm  at  Agassiz  were  as  follows:  Stanley  spring  wheat,  30  bu.  10 
lbs.;  Abundance  oats,  76  bu.  12  lbs.;  Mansury  six-rowed  barley,  51  bu.  20  lbs.; 
Standwell  two-rowed  barley,  50  bu.  28  lbs.;  Early  Britain  peas,  46  bu.  2  lbs.; 
Pride  of  the  North  ensilage  com,  18  tons,  1,290  lbs.;  Carter  Elephant  turnips. 
24  tons.  437  lbs. ;  Yellow  Intermediate  mangels,  20  tons,  1,674  lbs. ;  Giant  White 
Vosges  carrots,  28  tons,  1.275  lbs.;  Vilmorln  Improved  sugar  beets,  17  tons, 
964  lbs.;  and  Late  Puritan  potato,  532  bu.  50  lbs. 

Besolts  of  competitions  in  standing  field  crops,  J.  L.  Wilson  (Ann.  Rpt, 
Agr.  8oc.  Ontario,  1908,  App.,  pp.  S-it), — ^The  results  of  growing  the  more  im- 
portant field  crops  In  competition  as  a  means  for  promoting  the  production  of  a 
high-class  qnality  of  seed,  grain,  and  roots  are  reijorted  in  tabular  form.  In 
1908  each  society  was  limited  to  the  selection  of  one  crop  to  he  grown  in  com- 
petition. The  minimum  size  of  plat  for  grain  crops  was  5  acres  and  for  beans 
and  potatoes  1  acre.  The  total  number  of  individual  competitors  in  the  various 
crops  was  650, .divided  as  follows:  Oats.  510;  com,  41 ;  barley,  33;  goose  wheat, 
25 ;  pea  beans,  22 ;  and  potatoes,  19.  The  acreage  entered,  in  round  figures,  was 
6,000  acres. 

[Experimental  work  with  field  crops  in  Trinidad],  J.  H.  Hart  {BoU  Dept. 
Trinidad  Ann.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  IS,  i^).— Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  culture  of 
tobacco,  sugar  cane,  Manila  hemp,  and  ramie.  Sunflower  cotton,  an  American 
variety,  seems  more  suited  to  Trinidad  conditions  than  Sea  Island  cotton, 
suffering  less  from  fungus  disease  and  insect  attacks.  The  yield  of  lint  during 
an  unfavorable  season  was  at  the  rate  of  160  lbs.  per  acre. 

[Experiments  with  oats  and  barley],  R.  .B.  Gbeig  {Aberdeen  and  A'o.  of 
Scot.  Col.  Agr.  Bui.  11,  pp.  15). — In  a  variety  test  with  oats  the  following 
average  retnms  per  acre  from  10  plats  were  secured:  Thousand  Dollar  72.25 
bu..  Banner  69  bu..  Abundance  66  bu..  Potato  61.50  bu.,  and  Universal  -56.75  bu. 
Potato  gave  the  most  straw.  Thousand  Dollar  on  the  whole  showed  a  smaller 
proportion  of  light  grain  than  the  other  varieties,  and  Banner  and  Potato  the 
largest  proportion.  Potato,  which  required  180  days  for  growth,  was  nearly  2 
weeks  later  than  Universal  (167  days),  a  week  later  than  Thousand  Dollar  and 
Abundance,  and  2  days  later  than  Banner. 

In  another  series  of  tests,  large  seed  produced  50.5  bu.  of  large  grain,  360  lbs. 
of  light  grain,  and  44  cwt.  of  straw,  and  small  seed  52.125  bu.  of  large  grain,  520 
lbs.  of  light  grain,  and  41  cwt.  of  straw  per  acre. 

The  results  of  over  80  milling  tests  of  oats  indicated  the  following  classifica- 
tion of  the  varieties  tested  with  reference  to  their  milling  value,  If  the  season  Is 
good  and  conditions  similar:  P^lrst  class,  Sandwich;  second  class,  Sandy,  Scots 
Birlie,  Abundance,  Newmarket,  and  Thoustind  Dollar;  third  class.  Banner, 
Sll)erian,  and  Potato;  fourth  class,  Tartar  King  and  Storm  King. 

In  a  test  of  8  varieties  of  barley,  Danish  Archer  ranked  first  In  productiveness 
with  a  yield  of  43  bu.  of  total  grain,  47  lbs.  of  light  grain,  a  weight  of  54.5  lbs. 
per  bushel,  and  a  straw  yield  of  23.75  cwt  per  acre. 
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Alfalfa  in  Oklahoma,  L.  A.  Moorhouse  and  W.  L.  Burlison  {OklahottUM 
iSta,  Bui  82,  pp.  3-29,  figs.  8).— The  history  of  alfalfa  in  the  United  States  la 
reviewed,  the  principal  strains  and  varieties  are  described,  and  the  advantagee 
and  requirements  of  the  crop  are  i)olnted  out. 

In  exi)eriments  with  barnyard  manure  as  a  top-dressing  for  alfalfa  it  was 
found  that  this  treatment  increased  the  yield  but  also  encouraged  the  growth  of 
crab  grass.  The  increase  in  yield  is  considered  due  largely  to  the  absorption 
and  storage  of  greater  quantities  of  moisture  in  the  manured  than  in  the  im- 
manured  land.  Three  [ilats  had  been  in  sorghum  the  year  before  the  alfalfa  was 
sown.  One  plat  was  manurtMl  before  the  ground  was  plowed  and  this  treatment 
was  also  noticeable  in  the  results.  The  fourth  plat,  which  had  Ijeen  in  oats,  was 
fallowed  with  fretjuent  cultivation  during  the  summer  and  the  alfalfa  was  sown 
in  the  fall.  The  first  2  years  this  plat,  owing  to  a  better  and  more  uniform 
stand,  gave  much  heavier  yields  than  the  other  spring-sown  plats.  On  several 
acres  of  clay  loam  upland  underlaid  with  hardpan  the  station  has  secured  aa 
average  yield  of  cured  hay  of  2.8S  tons  i)er  acre  from  1902  to  1905,  Inclusive. 
Five  cuttings  were  made  each  year  except  one,  and  two-thirds  of  the  total  crop 
was  obtained  in  the  fir.st  two  cuttings. 

Tlie  results  of  imt-culture  tests  show  that  the  use  of  lime  on  upland  and  bot- 
tom soils  apparently  gave  a  considerable  Increase  In  growth,  although  In  prac- 
tice it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  lime  the  land  In  starting  the  crop. 

Inoculation  and  lime  as  factors  in  growing  alfalfa,  H.  A.  Harding  and 
J.  K.*  Wilson  {\cw  York  ^tatc  Sta.  Bui.  3JS,  pp.  51-15,  pis.  2,  maps  2). — ^Thls 
bulletin  presents  the  results  of  cooperative  experiments  conducted  to  determine 
the  effect  of  inoculation  and  of  lime  as  well  as  the  combined  Influence  of  these 
two  factors  in  growing  alfalfa  In  dilTerent  parts  of  the  State. 

In  VMM  inoculating  soil  from  the  station  alfalfa  field  wns  applied  at  the  rate 
of  200  to  300  lbs.  i>er  acre  just  before  sowing  the  si^d.  On  all  plats  receiving 
fresh  Inoculating  soil  Inoculation  was  present  except  in  one  instance,  where 
soil  stored  in  a  dry  place  for  .'{  months  was  used.  By  including  in  the  sum- 
mary the  work  along  this  line  carried  out  In  1905  and  1906  it  Is  shown  that 
only  25  of  103  test  fields  prcMluctHl  a  successful  crop  without  inoculating  soil, 
and  that  of  the  adjoining  plats  treated  with  inoculating  soli  66  gave  satisfac- 
tory yields  of  alfalfa.  These  results  rei»resent  one  or  more  fields  in  39  of  the 
61  counties  of  New  York.  The  use  of  inoculating  soil  raised  the  chance  of 
success  to  about  60  per  cent. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  tests  with  lime  1,500  lbs.  of  stone  lime  was  used  per  acre. 
During  the  3  years,  1905-1907,  liming  was  tried  on  64  alfalfa  fields,  in  54  of 
which  an  improvement  apparently  due  to  the  treatment  resulted.  Of  the  un- 
llmed  i)lats  only  11  gave  successful  yields,  while  of  the  limed  plats  adjoining 
27  produced  successful  croj^s.  The  use  of  lime  alone  increased  the  number  of 
successful  fields  by  25  per  cent  and  all  the  fields  successful  without  lime  were 
improved  by  its  us(\  The  litmus  lest  as  a  means  of  determining  whether  or 
not  a  soil  needs  lime  was  not  found  very  reliable. 

The  effe<'t  of  inoculating  the  soil  and  also  applying  lime  was  studied  in  65 
tests,  in  which  only  12  of  the  untreated  check  plats  gave  satisfactory  crops  of 
alfalfa  while  of  the  limed  and  Inoculated  plats  adjoining  50  gave  successful 
yields.  This  treatment  raised  the  chance  of  success  from  IS  per  cent  on  the 
check  plats  to  77  per  r(>nt  on  the  limed  and  inoculated  plats. 

Two  factors  favoring  success  with  alfalfa,  F.  II.  Hall  (.Veir  York  State 
8ta,  BuL  SJ3,  popular  cr/.,  pp.  6). — A  popular  edition  of  the  above. 

Questions  of  Wyoming  crops,  II.  T.  Nowell  ( Wyoming  8ta.  Rpt,  1908,  pp, 
75-85). — A  series  of  letters  from  farmers  located  in  different  parts  of  the  State 
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is  reprodnced  to  show  the  conditions  of  alfalfa  culture  and  that  of  other  crops 
nnder  irrigation  in  various  sections  and  its  possibilities. 

Com  and  cotton  experiments  for  1908,  W.  C.  Welbobn  {Texas  8ta.  Bui. 
120,  pp.  3-16), — Three  acres  well  fertilized  for  cotton  in  1907  were  prepared  in 
three  different  ways  during  the  winter  for  com  in  1908.  The  first  acre  plat,  listed 
S  In.  deep  on  the  old  cotton  middle,  produced  33.15  bu.,  the  second,  bedded  on 
CCTter  furrow  6  In.  deep,  produced  31.85  bu.,  and  the  third,  flat  broken  6  in. 
deep.  33.8  ba.  Fertilizer  tests  with  com  were  vitiated,  but  the  results  brought 
out  that  com,  sorghum,  and  crab  grass  all  on  the  same  land  In  one  season  tend 
to  reduce  the  yield  of  a  following  com  crop.  In  an  ear-row  test  in  which  4 
rows  were  planted  from  each  ear  the  average  percentage  of  difference  in  yield 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  rows  from  each  ear  was  27  per  cent.  These  re- 
sults lead  the  author  to  doubt  the  value  of  the  ear-row  method  of  testing  com 
and  he  states  that  the  individual  grain  is  the  unit  and  not  the  individual  ear. 
A  cf*mparative  test  was  made  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  com  exhibited  at 
the  State  Fair,  of  com  selected  by  the  ear-row  method  at  the  station,  and  of 
crib  selected  seed  of  unknown  breeding.  Poor  stands  of  all  were  secured  and 
the  replants  did  poorly.  The  home-grown  varieties  ga^e  the  better  stand,  but 
the  yields  of  all  were  low.  Of  the  32  varieties  of  com  exhibited  only  one 
sliowed  a  material  increase  in  yield  over  the  home-grown  com. 

Different  methods  of  preparing  land  for  cotton  resulted  in  no  material  differ- 
ence in  yield.  In  3  tests  of  each  method  the  following  average  yields  of  seed 
cotton  per  acre  were  secured :  With  center  furrow  800  lbs.,  without  center  fur- 
row 797  Ihs.,  with  plowing  3  in.  deep  793  H)s.,  and  with  plowing  6  in.  deep  815 
lbs.  The  results  of  fertilizer  tests  with  cotton  are  not  considered  very  decisive. 
The  use  of  200  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  was  practically  as  effective  as  when  15 
lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  75  lbs,  of  cotton-seed  meal  had  been  given  in  addi- 
tion and  200  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  with  1(K)  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  gave  better 
yields  apparently  than  the  complete  application.  The  greatest  increase  In 
yield  was  derived  from  the  use  of  about  250  lbs.  of  dried  ground  cow  manure 
per  acre  applied  with  175  Iba  or  190  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate. 

Varieties  were  compared  in  12  one-acre  fields  by  growing  several  varieties, 
always  including  Bennett  Selection.  Bennett  Selection  gave  an  average  of  282 
Ib&  of  lint  in  all  fields,  the  value  of  the  lint  at  81  cts.  iier  pound  together  with 
the  seed  being  $26.93  per  acre.  Excelsior  grown  In  but  one  field  gave  a  return 
of  15.31  more  than  Bennett  Selection  In  that  field  and  Yellow  Bloom  In  the 
same  field  surpassed  it  by  38  cts.  One  lot  of  King  seed  gave  better  and  another  . 
lot  poorer  results  than  Bennett  Selection.  Early  Prolific,  Cook  Improved, 
Boyett  Gin  Run,  Toole,  and  Schley  gave  smaller  yields  than  Bennett  Selection. 
Notes  on  large  bolls,  earliness,  percentage  of  lint,  thick  and  thin  seeding  and 
planting  are  given. 

Local  fertilizer  experiments  with  cotton  in  1905,  1906,  1907,  and  1908, 
J.  P.  DuGGAS  (Alabama  College  Sta,  Bui.  J45y  pp,  25-78).— This  bulletin  reports 
the  results  of  cooperative  fertilizer  tests  on  cotton  carried  out  on  the  i)rinclpnl 
types  of  soil  of  the  State.  These  reports  represent  10  tests  made  in  1905,  13  in 
1906.  10  in  1907,  and  22  in  1908.  The  rainfall  during  the  4  years  ranged  from 
48.16  in.  in  1908  to  56.56  in.  in  1906,  with  an  average  of  51  in.  The  fertilizer 
applications  per  acre  included  200  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal,  240  lbs.  of  add 
phosphate  and  100  or  200  lbs.  of  kalnlt,  alone  and  In  the  various  combinations. 
The  results  of  each  Individual  test  are  given,  together  with  the  average  increase 
apparently  due  to  the  use  of  each  one  of  the  substances. 

The  highest  average  increase  in  seed  cotton  secured  with  cotton-seed  menl  in 
all  tlie  tests  was  478  lbs.  per  acre  on  gray  soil  with  red  subsoil.    This  result 
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was  obtained  in  1908,  but  in  1907  in  this  same  experiment  the  average  increase 
was  only  269  lbs.  The  best  average  increase  in  yield  of  seed  cotton  from  the  ose 
of  acid  phosphate  was  687  lbs.,  secured  in  1905  on  dark  gray  sandy  soil  witli 
light  colored  clay  subsoil.  Kainit  gave  its  greatest  increase,  389  lbs.  per  acre, 
on  gray  sandy  soil  with  yellow  loam  subsoil  In  1906. 

The  results  show  considerable  variation  and  no  general  conclusions  are  dra^rii. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  complete  applications  gave  the  best  returns,  with  the 
combinations  of  two  substances  ranking  next. 

Varietlea  of  cotton,  1908,  W.  R.  Perkins  (Mississippi  Sta.  Bui.  116,  pp.  6). — 
The  yields  of  varieties  of  cotton  tested  in  1908  are  shown  in  a  table  and  notes 
on  some  of  the  principal  varieties  are  given. 

Of  20  varieties  compared  the  following,  given  in  decreasing  order  of  total 
value  of  lint  and  seed  per  acre,  were  the  leading  varieties :  Cleveland  Big  Boll, 
CJook  Improved,  Smith  Double  Header,  Russell  Big  Boll,  McKay  July,  and 
Excelsior.  The  value  of  the  total  crop  produced  per  acre  ranged  from  $115.33 
to  179.11,  or  a  difference  of  over  $35  per  acre.  These  varieties  were  grown  on 
first  class  bottom  loam,  which  received  a  good  application  of  barnyard  nmniire 
in  1904,  was  in  small  fruit  till  May,  1907,  when  it  was  sown  to  cowpeas  which 
were  turned  under  the  following  winter.  The  soil  and  the  cultivation  given  are 
considered  of  greater  Importance  In  the  production  of  the  heavy  yields  tlian  the 
varieties. 

Cotton  culture  in  Mississippi,  W.  L.  Hutchinson  (Mississippi  Sta,  BuU  J 17. 
pp.  6). — This  bulletin  discusses  briefly  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  areas 
Infested  with  the  boll  weevil  for  the  successful  growing  of  cotton  in  Mississippi. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  essential  feature  Is  the  production  of  the  crop  in 
100  to  120  days  during  the  first  part  of  the  season.  **  Success  depends  essen- 
tially on  good  tillage,  proi)er  fertilization,  the  planting  of  good  seed  of  a  good 
early  variety  of  cotton  as  soon  as  weather  conditions  are  favorable,  and  properly 
cleaning  up  the  farm  of  hibernating  places  for  the  weevils  during  the  winter 
months." 

Notes  on  soil  preparation,  fertilization,  planting,  and  cultivation  are  given  and 
Cleveland  Big  Boll,  Cook  Improved,  Russell  Big  Boll,  Triumph,  Smith  Double 
Header,  Prize,  King  Improved,  and  Toole  are  mentioned  as  suitable  varieties. 

[Work  in  agriculture],  R.  W.  Clothier  (Arizona  Sta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  339^ 
34O). — A  reix)rt  Is  presented  on  attempts  to  introduce  cotton  culture  into  Ari- 
zona, and  a  brief  note  on  the  possibilities  of  dry  farming  is  given. 

At  Arlington,  105  acres  of  short  staple,  3  acres  of  Allen  Improved  long  staple* 
and  19  acres  of  Mlt-afifi  Egyptian  cotton  were  i)lanted  In  1908.  At  the  station 
farm  the  same  varieties  and  Rogers  Big  Boll  were  planted  on  3  plats  of  heavy 
adobe  and  on  3  plats  of  lighter  soil.  Irrigation,  considered  necessary  after 
planting,  was  given  but  resulted  in  a  failure  to  secure  a  stand  on  the  adobe  soil. 
On  the  lighter  soil  the  Egyptian  cotton  had  a  stand  of  25.4  per  cent,  Allen  Im- 
proved long  staple  of  34.1  j^er  cent,  and  Rogers  Big  Boll  of  25.1  per  cent.  The 
Egyptian  cotton  yielded  758  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  Allen  Improved  long 
staple  992  lbs.,  and  Rogers  Big  Boll  1,355  lbs. 

Suppressed  and  intensified  characters  in  cotton  hybrids,  O.  F.  Cook  (U.  8, 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  lJfl\  pp.  27). — The  observations  discussed  in 
this  bulletin  are  summarized  as  follows: 

"  In  hybrids  between  the  Kekchl  cotton  and  United  States  Upland  varieties 
the  bractlets  are  suppressed  and  the  Hut  shortened,  while  in  hybrid.**  between 
Kekchi  and  Egj'ptlan  cotton  the  bractlets  are  enlarged  and  the  lint  is  notably 
improved  in  length  and  quality.  In  the  first  generation  of  the  Egyptian  hybrids 
the  intensification  of  the  characters  which  gives  superiority  to  the  lint  is  so 
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regnlar  tliat  it  may  be   possible  to  utilize  it  in  the  commercial  production  of 
high-grade  fiber. 

•*  Suppression  and  intensification  of  cliaracters  are  most  pronounced  In  the 
first  generation  and  tend  to  disappear  In  later  generations  This  fact  stands  in 
the  way  of  the  breeding  of  hybrid  types  with  permanently  intensified  charac- 
ters, but  does  not  Interfere  with  the  commercial  production  of  cotton  from  first- 
generation  hybrids,   if  hybrid  seed  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities. 

•*  It  lias  become  apparent  in  experiments  ttiat  large  proportions  of  hybrid 
seed  can  be  obtained  by  planting  two  types  of  cotton  close  together  and  allowing 
the  bees  to  cross-fertilize  the  flowers.  It  also  appears  practic*able  to  raise  fields 
of  hybrid  plants  by  sowing  seed  of  Kelschi  plants  cross-fertilized  with  ISgyp- 
tian  pollen.  The  Kekchi  seedlings  can  be  easily  recognized  and  removed,  leav- 
ing only  the  hybrids  to  mature. 

"  Such  a  method  of  producing  cotton  from  first-generation  hybrids  is  brought 
within  the  range  of  practicability  in  Arizona  by  the  unusual  abundance  and 
activity  of  cross-fertilizing  insects  and  by  the  dry  climate,  which  enables  the 
growth  and  fertility  of  the  plants  to  be  definitely  controlled  by  careful  irriga- 
tion. The  snperior  quality  of  the  hybrid  cotton  .  .  .  will  also  justify  the  use  of 
special  methods  of  breeding  and  cultivation." 

Heport  of  progress  in  variety  tests  of  oats,  C.  Willis  (South  Dakota  Sta, 
BhL  110,  pp.  421-450,  figs.  2).— This  bullethi  presents  the  records  of  the  work 
with  oats  begun  in  1899. 

The  seed  of  nearly  all  the  varieties  mentioned  was  furnished  by  the  Bureau 
of  riant  Industry  of  this  Department.  The  mechanical  analysis  of  the  soil  is 
reported  and  the  behavior  of  the  different  varieties  under  teat  is  described.  In 
1908,  42  varieties  were  grown,  but  the  season  was  unfavorable  and  the  yields 
varied  from  1.5  to  C3.7  bu.  per  acre.  The  principal  results  are  summarized  in 
the  following  table: 

Comparative  yield  of  varieties  of  oats. 


Variety. 


Sixty  Day 

Swedish  Select 

North  Finnish  Black . . . 

ToboUk 

Columbus  No.  156 

Bavarian  No.  150 

Lincoln  No.  151 

Abvssinian  No.  155 

Gofden  Beauty  No.  159. 


Years 
grown. 


per  acre. 


Bu. 
62.50 
43.79 
41.67 
35.91 
33.22 
30.77 
29.78 
29.62 
29.30 


Belyak  No.  10269 

American  Triumph  No.  162, 
American  Beauty  No.  163... 

Banner  No.  160 

Holstein  Prolific  No.  158.. . . 

WideAwake 

White  Tartar 

White  Schonen  No.  153 

Sparrowbill  No.  443 


Averace- 

yield 
per  acre. 


Bu. 

28.84 
28.78 
2a<i8 
28.«i4 
28.02 
27.04 
24.22 
23.08 
16.95 


The  meteorological  records  for  the  different  seasons  are  tabulated,  and  brief 
notes  are  given  on  oat  smut  and  its  treatment. 

The  rice  industry  in  Hawaii,  F.  G.  Krauss  (Honolulu  Chamber  Com,  Ann,, 
190S,  pp.  lU-Hi). — ^I'his  article  is  a  brief  description  of  the  present  state  of 
the  rice  industrj-  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Statistics  with  reference  to  mills 
and  their  capacity,  as  well  as  imports  and  exports  of  rice  to  and  from  Hawaii, 
are  included. 

Sisal  in  Hawaii,  W.  Weinbich,  Jr.  (Honolulu  Chamber  Com.  Ann.,  1908,  pp. 
119,  120). — This  article  contains  a  brief  review  of  the  sisal  industry  In  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.  The  author  states  that  the  industry  deserves  greater  atten- 
tion. Inasmuch  as  It  has  been  shown  that  the  quality  of  fiber  produced  In  Hawaii 
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leads  the  world  and  that  it  can  be  produced  at  a  good  profit.    The  product  of 
1907-8  is  estimated  at  amounting  to  150  tons,  valued  at  $18,000. 

Phosphoric  acid  consumption  of  the  beet  plant  during  the  first  yeax  of 
its  growth,  K.  AndriJk  and  J.  I^hban  {Ztschr.  Ztwkrrindus.  Bohmen,  3S 
{1908),  No.  2,  pp.  8S-0'i). — The  results  of  cooi)erative  tests  with  reference  to 
this  problem  are  tabulated  and  discussed. 

The  average  results  of  the  several  exi>erlments  show  that  a  yield  of  4»00O  kg- 
of  bet»ts  produceil  under  normal  conditions  required  from  51.7  to  87.8  kg.  of 
phosphoric  acid,  while  when  grown  under  abnormally  dry  conditions  only  4S.6 
kg.  were  usimI.  The  same  kind  of  seed  showed  a  different  phosphoric  acid  con- 
sumption by  the  plants  in  different  seasons.  The  plants  from  Nimburg  seed 
used  from  51.7  to  Gl)  kg.  of  phosphoric  acid  i)er  hectare,  while  seed  from  anotlier 
source  used  from  07.5  to  S(>.8  kg. 

The  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  consumed  in  the  production  of  100  parts  of 
sugar  varied  with  the  character  of  the  seed,  the  soil,  and  the  weather.  In  1902, 
100  parts  of  sugar  re<iuired  the  consumi)tion  of  0.71  of  a  part  of  phosphoric 
acid;  in  1903,  0.97  of  a  part;  in  the  dry  season  of  1904.  0.68  of  a  part;  and  in 
1905, 1.15  and  1.27  parts,  the  average  for  all  tests  being  0.95  of  a  part  The  root 
contained  an  average  of  48.04  i>er  cent  of  the  total  i)hosphoric  acid  taken  up  by 
the  i)lnnt,  the  range  being  between  41.7  and  60.9  per  cent  As  a  rule  when  large 
quantities  of  this  nutrient  were  taken  up  its  proportion  In  the  root  was  reduced. 

Third  report  on  the  influence  of  manures  on  the  yield  of  timothy  liay, 
J.  A.  BizzELi.  and  J.  O.  Morgan  {yew  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  261,  pp.  259-276, 
figs.  J2). — This  bulletin  constitutes  the  third  report  on  experiments  begun  in 
190a  and  r>reviously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  461 ;  18,  p.  933). 

In  1907  the  ai)parent  increase  in  yield  of  hay  was  largest  on  the  plat  which 
received  20  tons  of  barnyard  manure  per  acre  on  September  16,  1903,  and  Octo- 
ber 2,  1906.  This  increase*  amounted  to  6,41K)  lbs.  iK?r  acre,  a  plat  treated  in  1906 
and  1907  with  320  lbs.  of  acid  pho.sphate,  80  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  640 
lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  standing  second  with  5.413  lbs.,  and  a  plat 
treatcHl  with  10  tons  of  barnyard  manure  in  1903  and  1906  being  third  with  4,390 
lbs.  The  average  yield  of  hay  on  8  untreated  plats  for  the  3  years,  1905-1907* 
was  2,901  lbs.  jM^r  acre,  on  3  plats  receiving  only  mineral  fertilizers  4,283  lbs., 
on  7  i)lats  receiving  nitrogen  as  nitrate  of  soda  with  or  without  mineral  fer- 
tilizers, 5,()35  lbs.,  and  on  2  plats  receiving  nitrogen  in  barnyard  manure  6,193 
lbs.  The  relative  apparent  influence  of  the  diflferent  fertilizer  applications  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

Apparent  inereases   in  yield  due  to   the  different  fertilizing  elements. 


1906. 


i 


Lbs. 
1,723 
417 
1,224 
2, 120 
2,470 
1,780 
3,543 
3,475 


1907. 


vr,,„,   ,  Apparent  Increase  In  yield  of 

X"    '  hay  per  acre, 

of     I  Fertilizing  elements.                                 

P""^-  :  1905. 

I  Lbs. 

1  I  Nitrogen 1,210 

I  I  Phosphorus 007 

1  i  I'oliLssium 9.54 

1  t  Nitropen  and  phosphorus 1,573 

1  '  NitroKen  and  potassium 1,900 

1  rhosphorus  and  polassium 510 

4  '  Nitropen,  phos])horus,  and  potassium 2, 013 

2  I  Farm  manure,  10  and  20  tons 3,310 


Lbs. 

606 
1,023 

786 
1,143 
1,876 

947 
3,635 
5,440 


AvBiuge 

of 
3  years. 


Lbs. 
1,211 
682 
088 
1.614 
2,082 
1,079 
3,230 
4,075 


The  i)lats  receiving  mineral  fertilizers  only,  (^spivlally  the  one  treated  with 
ix)tash  alone,  produced  a  rank  growth  of  alsike  clover  which  was  not  noticeable 
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▼bea  ii\tTOsen  was  added.  Among  the  complete  applications  the  one  consisting 
of  320  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  80  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  320  lbs.  of  acid 
pbospbate  per  acre  gave  better  returns  than  the  applications  in  which  other 
proportions  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  were  used. 

Tbe  seasonal  influences  on  the  yield  were  observed  and  are  discussed.    During 
tbe  favorable  seasons  the  total  yield,  and  also  the  apparent  Increase  due  to  fer- 
tilizers, was  greater  than  in  the  unfavorable  season  of  1905.     When  the  fer- 
tilizing materials   were  added  singly  the  resulting  percentage  increase  grad- 
nally  decreased  with  but  one  exception.     When  the  ferilizers  were  added  in 
combinations  of  two  this  tendency  was  less  marked,  while  the  complete  fer- 
tilizers showed  very  strongly  the  opiK>slte  tendency.     A  computation  of  the  net 
gains  for  the  3  years  shows  that  20  tons  of  barnyard  manure  gave  $H4.59  profit 
per  acre,  10  tons  of  manure  $50.62,  and  320  lbs.  each  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid 
phosphate  with  80  lbs.  of  muriate  of  jwtash  $40.76. 

Ume  on  this  Dunkirk  clay  loam  soil  did  not  give  an  increased  yield  of  tim- 
othy hay.  Suggestions  on  fertilizing  for  timothy,  based  on  the  results  of  this 
work,  conclude  the  bulletin. 

Bxperimental  field  work  in  1906-7,  E.  T.  Drake  {Victorian  Yearbook,  28 
(/907-8),  pp.  605-609). — Brief  notes  on  various  lines  of  work  are  given.  In 
variety  tests  with  wheats  Federation  ranked  first  with  43  bu.  per  acre,  fol- 
lowed in  decreasing  order  of  yield  by  Dart  Imi)erial,  Australian  Talavera,  Jade, 
Sussex,  Sliver  King,  Tarragon.  White  Tuscan,  Franiptcm,  and  Marshall  No.  3. 
In  two  localities  ordinary  bare  fallow  produced  more  wheat  per  acre  than  sub- 
soil fallow,  but  in  one  region  subsoil  fallow  exceeded  the  yield  on  bare  fallow 
each  year. 

Beport  of  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Seed  Growers'  As- 
sociation iCanad.  Seed  Growers'  Assoe,  Rept.,  .},  (WOS),  pp.  100). — The  minutes 
of  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  organization  are  rei)orted  and  the  papers 
and  addresses  presented  and  reproduced.  The  subjects  under  discussion  related 
mainly  to  plant  improvement  for  various  puriwses. 

HOETICULTTJEE. 

American  varieties  of  beans,  C.  D.  Jarvis  (AVir  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  260, 
pp.  153-255,  pis.  17). — This  bulletin  contains  a  key  together  with  complete  de- 
scriptions, synonyms,  and  historical  and  comparative  notes  on  the  varieties  of 
beans  now  grown  in  America.  The  key  is  based  uiwn  the  form  and  color  of  the 
fresh  seed,  thus  differing  from  the  method  of  determining  varieties  advocated 
by  W.  W.  Tracy,  jr.,  who  used  plant,  ixkI,  and  seed  characters  (E.  S.  R.,  19, 
p.  539).  Since  seed  varies  somewhat  in  size  and  coloring  according  to  the 
locality,  this  key  is  held  to  be  more  applicable  to  northern-grown  seed.  The 
varieties  of  each  species  {Phaseolns  vulgaris,  I\  lunatus,  and  P.  mnltiflorus) 
are  grouped  as  dwarf  and  climbing  forms,  and  these  are  subdivided  into  green- 
podded  and  wax-podded  varieties,  the  individual  varieties  of  the  various  sub- 
classes being  treated  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  descriptions  are  accompanied  by  a  series  of  plates,  showing  the  side  and 
ventral  views  of  ripe  seed,  cross  sections  of  snap  ikkIs,  and  side  views  of  the 
soap  and  green-shell  pods.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  simplify  and  correct 
the  now  confused  nomenclature.  The  work  is  based  upon  field  studies  made  by 
the  author  at  Cornell  in  1905,  at  the  Connecticut  Storrs  Station  in  190G  and 
1907,  and  cooperative  studies  with  a  commercial  seed  firm  at  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.. 
and  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department,  as  well  as  ui)on  an 
investigation  of  previous  experimental  work  along  this  line.    The  bulletin  is 
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intended  to  supply  the  bean  breeder  with  technically  accurate  Information   of 
immediate  value  and  service  rather  than  for  general  distribution. 

Introductory  considerations  treat  briefly  of  the  production  of  new  varieties, 
synonymy,  nomenclature,  cultural  peculiarities,  insect  enemies,  and  diseases  of 
the  bean,  disease  resistance,  desirable  varieties  for  various  purposes,  and 
system  of  classification  and  terms  used  in  descriptions.  Lists  are  also  given  of 
desirable  varieties  for  various  purposes. 

Notes  on  mushrooms  {Qardening,  17  {1909) y  .A'o.  ^OOy  p.  248,  fig.  1). — ^In 
these  notes  the  use  of  common  salt,  either  sprinliled  on  the  beds  or  given  in 
solution  in  water,  is  advocated  and  discussed  as  a  means  for  keeping  up  the 
available  sui)ply  of  moisture  in  the  beds  without  constant  watering,  thereby 
maintaining  the  quality  of  the  crop  over  a  long  picl^ing  period.  Pouring  cold 
water  directly  on  the  beds  not  only  makes  the  soil  mechanically  unsuitable  for 
the  mycelium  to  spread,  but  reduces  the  temi)erature  of  the  bed  too  much,  thus 
causing  the  quality  of  the  product  to  deteriorate. 

Dewberry  growing,  O.  B.  Whipple  {Colorado  81a,  Bui.  136,  pp.  3-8). — A 
I>opular  discussion  of  this  subject  and  especially  of  the  following  phases:  Soils 
and  locations;  propagation;  preparation  of  land  for  planting;  planting;  culti- 
vation; Irrigation;  fertilizing;  pruning;  winter  protection;  picking;  packing; 
varieties;  insects  and  diseases;  and  yields  and  returns.  A  brief  cultural  note 
on  the  Loganberry  is  also  given. 

Breeding  apples  for  Indiana,  J.  A.  Burton  {Amer.  Breeders'  Assoc.  Proc., 
Ji  {1908),  pp.  JjfS,  Jf4). — The  author  has  been  growing  seed  from  selected  apples 
and  from  crosses  since  1900.  Notes  are  given  on  a  few  of  these  apples  which 
came  Into  bearing  in  1907. 

Bud  variation  in  Corinth  currant  vine,  D.  McAlpine  and  F.  de  Castella 
{Jour.  Dcpt.  Agr.  Victotia,  7  {1909),  'So.  5,  pp.  lJi5-lJi9,  figs.  2).— This  consists 
of  a  brief  account  and  discussion  of  a  peculiar  case  of  variation  in  the  fruit  of 
the  (>)rinth  currant  vine,  the  cause  of  which  is  unknown,  but  which  is  believed 
to  be  a  case  of  bud  variation.  The  variation  referred  to  is  tliat  of  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  in  which  some  of  the  berries  resemble  Corinth  currants,  and  others 
Muscat  Gordo  Blanco  grapes,  the  halves  of  one  berry  resembling  respectively 
each  of  the  above-named  varieties. 

Citrus  culture  in  the  arid  Southwest,  J.  E.  Cott  {Arizona  8ta.  Bui.  58,  pp. 
289-3^8,  figs.  9).— The  climatic  conditions  of  the  arid  Southwest  in  their  relation 
to  citrus  culture  are  discussed  and  practical  suggestions  are  given  for  growing 
citrus  fruits,  including  methotls  of  propagation  and  planting,  stocks  for  citrus 
trees,  cultivation,  irrigation,  pruning,  picking,  and  packing.  Consideration  is 
also  given  to  the  botany  of  citrus  plants,  and  to  diseases  and  insect  pests  and 
their  control. 

At  the  present  time  less  than  1,500  acres  in  the  arid  Southwest,  including 
northwestern  Sonora,  Mexico,  are  occupied  by  citrus  groves.  The  Washington 
navel  orange  grown  in  this  region  is  of  high  color  and  generally  free  from 
smut.  It  commands  high  prices.  The  author  warns,  however,  that  "the  old 
idea  that  citrus  culture  in  Arizona  is  not  endangered  by  insect  pests  or  plant 
diseases  should  be  considerably  modified,  as  several  such  insects  and  plant 
diseases  are  already  known."  The  soils  are  chiefly  In  need  of  a  greater  humus 
content. 

[Report  on  horticulture],  J.  R  Coit  {Arizona  8ta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  3Jil-3^6). — 
Detailed  statements  are  given  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  date  orchards  at 
Tempe  and  Yuma,  and  at  the  station  farm,  together  with  notes  on  the  cultural 
experiments  with  Smyrna  figs  and  an  outline  of  other  horticultural  investiga- 
tions for  the  year. 
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Pineapple  growing  in  Porto  Bico,  H.  C.  Henbicksen  and  M.  J.  Iorns  (Porto 
Rico  8ta,  BuU  8,  pp.  7-42,  pU.  6).— This  is  a  discussion  of  pineapple  culture 
with  special  reference  to  Porto  Rico  conditions.  The  subject-matter  is  based 
upon  studies  of  the  pine-growing  sections  of  the  West  Indies  and  Flortda,  and 
of  local  conditions  in  Porto  Rico,  together  with  original  studies  of  the  particular 
requirements  for  successful  pineapple  production.  The  following  phases  are 
discussed:  Structure  of  the  pineapple  plant,  propagation,  soil  and  its  prepara- 
tion, methods  of  planting,  habit  of  growth,  cultivation,  fertilizers,  varieties, 
fruiting,  subsequent  care,  marltetlng  and  marketing  associations,  shipping,  can- 
ning, pineapple  growing  as  a  business  proposition,  and  diseases  and  insects,  and 
their  control. 

Pineapple  growers  are  cautioned  to  secure  for  planting  only  absolutely  guar- 
antied healthy  plants  from  clean  plantations  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
diseases. 

Pineapple  shii^ping  experiments  in  1908,  J.  E.  HiooiNS  {Hatoaii  8ta, 
Press  Bui.  22,  pp,  6,  pi.  J), — ^Thls  is  a  progress  report  on  the  cooperative  pine- 
apple shipping  experiments  being  conducted  by  the  station  and  several  growers. 

The  results  of  comparisons  of  the  shipping  qualities  of  pineapples  from  differ- 
ent fields  confirmed  those  previously  secured  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  538).  The  fruit 
was  carefully  handled  from  field  to  market  during  the  past  season,  and  the  loss 
by  bruising  reduced  to  almost  Insignificant  proportions.  The  value  of  curing 
or  holding  the  fruit  for  a  day  or  two  before  packing  was  tested,  the  results  in- 
dicating that  24  hours  was  sufficient  time  to  allow  for  the  drying  of  the  stems 
and  the  cooling  of  the  fruit  down  to  air  temperature  in  the  shade,  although  a 
longer  time  might  be  required  during  the  damper  weather  when  the  winter  crop 
is  t>eing  harvested. 

Temperature  records  taken  of  the  air  surrounding  the  fruit  in  transit  show 
that  the  temperature  on  the  poop  deck  constantly  fell  below  that  of  the  "  'tween 
decka"  Comparison  of  the  fruits  carried  in  both  parts  of  the  ship  shows  no 
advantage  for  one  over  the  other.  The  author  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that 
the  "Hween  decks,"  if  adequately  ventilated,  will  afford  the  safest  and  best 
part  of  the  ship  for  pineapples. 

New  precooling  apparatus  {Ice  and  Refrig.,  36  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  258,  259, 
figs,  S). — A  new  precoollng  apparatus  for  cooling  fruit  in  railway  cars  or  else- 
where is  described  and  illustrated.  The  machine,  which  was  invented  by  J.  D. 
Cunningham,  Is  being  used  In  the  South  for  precoollng  small  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. It  Is  said  to  reduce  the  temperature  from  85°  or  90**  F.  down  to  from 
40*  to  45**  In  one  hour  or  less,  at  the  same  time  eliminating  the  excess  moisture 
and  enabling  the  ice  contained  In  the  car  to  hold  down  the  temperature  until 
the  produce  arrives  at  Its  destination. 

Kotes  on  nut  culture,  C.  I.  Lewis  (Oregon  8ta.  Circ.  5,  pp.  S). — This  circular 
Is  issued  to  meet  the  demands  for  Information  on  nut  culture  in  Oregon  until  a 
bulletin  on  the  subject  can  be  prepared,  the  one  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  18, 
p.  840)  now  being  out  of  print.  The  following  phases  are  briefly  discussed: 
Present  condition  of  the  Industry,  propagation,  grafting,  site,  planting,  pruning, 
cultivation,  harvesting,  varieties,  and  the  market.  Short  notes  are  also  given 
on  the  culture  of  almonds  and  filberts. 

Beport  of  the  committee  on  breeding  carnations,  C.  W.  Ward  (Amer. 
Breeders*  Assoc.  Proc.,  4  (i908),  pp.  258-269,  figs.  20).— This  Is  a  report  on 
methods  and  technique  of  Improving  carnations  by  breeding  In  which  the  author 
gives  considerable  data  derived  from  his  own  Investigations  along  that  line. 

Stocks,  Miss  E.  R.  Saunders  and  H.  B.  Killby  (Rpts.  to  Evolution  Com. 
Roy.  8oc.  [London],  1908,  No.  4»  PP-  35-40). — ^Tabular  data  are  given  on  recent 
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breeding  experiments  conducted  with  several  strains  of  stocks.  These  show 
thi^t  the  Fi  generation  from  matings  where  one  parent  is  throwing  doubles,  and 
the  other  not,  is  all  single;  that  the  Fi  generation  from  matings  where  botb 
parents  are  throwing  doubles  consists  of  a  mixture  of  singles  and  doubles ;  and 
that  there  is  an  absence  of  doubles  in  Fi  when  both  parents  are  pure-breedins 
singles. 

Sweet  peas,  W.  Bateson  and  R.  C.  Punnett  (Rpts,  to  Evolution  Com,  Roy. 
8oc.  [London],  190S,  No,  4*  PP*  6-18,  figs.  3). — An  account  with  the  data  secured 
is  given  of  the  author's  recent  experimental  studies  In  the  physiology  of  lie- 
redity  in  sweet  peas.  The  work  rejwrted  includes  studies  of  a  cross  between 
the  dwarf  procumbent  "  Cupid  "  and  a  half-dwarf  form  known  as  the  "  Bush  ^ 
sweet  pea,  the  Inheritance  of  the  hooded  character,  gametic  coupling,  and  of 
the  wild  Sicilian  sweet  pea. 

The  American  flower  garden,  N.  Blanchan  (New  York,  1909,  pp.  XV+SGS^ 
pl8.  100). — This  popular  work  treats  of  the  designing  and  development  of  for- 
mal, old  fashioned,  naturalistic,  wild,  rock  and  water  gardens,  including  sug- 
gestions relative  to  the  use  of  various  trees  and  shrubs,  perennials,  annuals, 
bulbs,  tuberous  plants,  ornamental  grasses  and  vines.  Chapters  are  also  devoted 
to  the  rose  garden  and  to  garden  furniture.  The  numerous  color  plates  and 
half-tone  engravings  greatly  add  to  the  interpretation  of  the  text. 

The  gardens  of  England  in  the  midland  and  eastern  counties,  edited  by 
C.  Holme  {London,  Paris,  and  New  York,  1908,  pp.  X-\-XXXVII,  pis.  136). — 
This  special  mid-winter  number  of  the  Studio  consists  of  a  series  of  color  and 
photographic  plates  by  different  artists  showing  a  large  number  of  gardens  in 
the  midland  and  eastern  counties  of  England.  Introductory  articles  consist  of 
discussions  on  the  use  of  gardens,  and  notes  on  the  illustrations.  The  corre- 
sponding number  of  the  Studio  for  the  previous  year  was  devoted  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  gardens  in  the  south  and  west  of  England. 

A  practical  guide  to  school,  cottage,  and  allotment  gardening,  J.  Weath- 
ers (London  and  New  York,  1908,  pp.  XIII+2Ji8,  figs.  66).— This  Is  a  popular 
work  on  gardening  designed  especially  for  use  in  schools  and  for  amateur 
gardeners. 

Introductory  chapters  treat  of  the  general  principles  of  garden  making.  In- 
cluding the  laying  out  of,  and  necessary  equipment  for,  small  gardens.  Suc- 
ceeding chapters  contain  detailed  instructions  for  growing  fruits,  flowers,  and 
vegetables  of  various  kinds.  Plant  i>est8  and  diseases  are  also  discussed.  The 
book  concludes  with  calendars  of  work  to  be  done  during  each  month  of  the 
year,  together  with  examination  questions  In  gardening  drawn  up  especially  for 
the  use  of  school  teachers  and  others  who  intend  to  take  the  examinations  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  florist's  bibliography,  C.  H.  Payne  (London,  1908,  pp.  80,  pi.  7). —This 
small  handbook  Is  presented  as  an  authentic  work  of  references  to  l>ook8  and 
treatises  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  devoted  to  florist's  flowers  and  the 
flower  garden.  The  works  are  grouped  together  according  to  the  flowers  on 
which  they  treat,  and  under  other  such  headings  as  annuals  and  biennials, 
hardy  flowers  and  perennials,  bulbs,  etc.,  Bible  flowers,  floral  art,  flowers  gen- 
erally, flower  garden,  flower  lore,  and  Japanese  flowers.  The  bibliography  of 
the  rose  is  not  included,  since  it  has  been  previously  treated  seimrately. 

FOKESTEY. 

Forest  trees  of  Maine  and  how  to  know  them,  E.  E.  Ring  (Waterville,  Me.: 
Me.  Forestry  Dept.,  1908,  pp.  62,  figs.  65). — In  this  pocket  manual  popular  de- 
scriptions are  given  of  the  forest  trees  of  Maine  relative  to  their  bark,  leaves. 
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flowers,  fmit,  and  wood.  The  important  distinctions  between  different  species 
of  the  same  genus  are  specially  indicated  and  drawings  taken  from  various 
sources  are  given  showing  foliage,  productive  organs,  winter  twigs,  buds,  etc. 

Intolerant  and  tolerant  species.  Light  tolerance  and  soil  moisture,  A. 
CEISI.ER  ilAcht'  und  Schattholzarten,  Lichtgenusa  und  Bodenfeuchtigkeit. 
Vienna,  1909,  pp,  21;  Centbl.  Oeaatn.  Forstw,,  35  (1909),  No.  i,  pp.  4-22),—The 
important  data  of  investigations  conducted  by  the  author  for  the  past  18  years 
on  the  relation  of  timber  species  to  various  degrees  of  shade  are  given  and 
discussed. 

Tbe  deductions  made  from  a  study  of  the  results  as  a  whole  are  in  substance 
as  follows:  In  making  the  necessary  division  of  timber  species  into  intolerant 
and  tolerant  forms  according  to  their  specific  light  requirements,  consideration 
mnst  also  be  given  to  the  relation  between  light  sufficiency  and  wood  produc- 
tion. Within  the  limits  of  the  light  requirement  of  any  species  the  growth  of 
tolerant  trees  is  checked  less  than  that  of  intolerant  trees  when  shadier  condi- 
tions are  brought  al)out.  The  creation  of  more  favorable  moisture  conditions 
in  tbe  forest  will  not  result  in  increased  wood  production  except  in  the  presence 
of  a  light  intensity  which  is  greater  than  the  minimum  light  requirement. 

In  making  gap  cuttings  in  tolerant  stands,  only  the  over  light  can  be  taken 
into  consideration,  hence  the  size  of  the  gap  should  be  regulated  according  to 
the  light  requirement.  The  best  results  with  nursery  trees  grown  in  rows  are 
secured  when  the  beds  are  not  shaded.  The  paths  between  the  rows,  however, 
should  be  carefully  mulched  with  moss. 

The  origin  and  early  development  of  chestnut  sprouts,  W.  R.  Mattoon 
(Forestry  Quart.,  7  {1909),  No,  i,  pp.  34- j7,  pis,  4), — ^The  author  reports  consid- 
erable data  obtained  from  silvical  studies  of  chestnut  sprouts  made  in  Connec- 
ticut and  Pennsylvania.  These  bring  out  the  leading  facts  concerning  the  origin 
of  sprouts  and  their  growth  during  the  first  few  years,  and  indicate  as  well  the 
variations  which  occur  under  definite  known  conditions,  such  as  peculiarities  in 
situation,  climate,  light,  soli,  and  soundness  of  parent  stock.  Comparisons  are 
giv«]  of  sprout  growth  from  seedling  and  coppice  stumps,  and  of  height  growth 
of  chestnut  and  associated  species.  The  decimation  of  sprouts  by  disease  and 
by  intolerance  of  species  are  also  discussed. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  breeding  forest  and  nut  trees  (Amer,  Breeders* 
Assoc.  Proc.,  4  (1908),  pp,  304-311). — A  report  on  methods  and  technique  of  im- 
proving forest  and  nut  trees  by  breeding.  The  phases  discussed  include  vari- 
ability of  forest  trees,  effects  of  natural  and  artificial  selection,  relation  of  the 
source  of  seed  to  the  improvement  of  the  species,  relation  of  the  characters  of 
the  parent  tree  to  the  selection  of  new  forms,  health  of  the  parent  tree,  effect 
of  care  and  handling  of  seed  of  future  stock,  selection  of  seedlings  for  planting 
and  for  thinning,  and  grafting  and  budding. 

Forest  measurements,  C.  A.  Lyford  {Bien,  Rpt.  Forestry  Com.  N.  //., 
1907-8,  pp.  121-185,  pis.  11). — This  consists  of  a  series  of  valuation,  yield  and 
volume  tables  and  log  rules  for  the  more  important  commercial  trees  in  south- 
em  New  Hampshire.  The  tables  are  based  upon  data  secured  from  actual  mill 
tallies  and  studies  of  sample  stands  in  that  section.  The  practical  application 
of  the  yield  tables  is  illustrated  with  sample  financial  rotation  tables  for  fully 
stocked  unmanaged  white  pine. 

The  strength  of  South  Australian  timbers,  R.  W.  Chapman  {Trans.,  Proc. 
and  Rpt.  Ray.  Soc.  8o.  Aust,,  32  {1908),  pp.  325-337,  figs.  5). —The  data  are 
given  on  breaking,  shearing,  tension  and  compression  tests  conducted  with 
eleven  different  species  of  eucalypts,  native  to  South  Australia,  together  with 
one  pine  (Pinus  insignis).  Comparative  data  on  the  American  oak  taken  from 
Johnson's  Materials  of  Construction  are  also  given. 
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Forest  planting  in  western  Kansas,  R.  S.  Kellogg  ( V.  8,  Dept,  Agr,,  Forest 
Serv.  Circ.  161,  pp,  51,  figs,  5). — This  circular  discusses  the  kinds  of  forest  trees 
best  adapted  to  western  Kansas  and  similar  neighboring  regions,  and  planting 
methods  which  have  proved  most  successful.  The  suggestions  given  are  based 
upon  a  study  of  established  plantations.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  physical 
features  and  climate  of  the  territory  covered,  details  of  planting,  cultivation, 
pruning,  uses  of  different  species,  and  planting  plans,  together  with  notes  and 
measurements  on  a  large  number  of  species  which  have  already  been  grown  in 
western  Kansas. 

A  study  of  the  forests  and  reforestation  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ubaye 
(France),  H.  Vincent  {Ann.  8ci.  Agron,,  3.  «er.,  4  (1909),  I,  No,  5,  pp.  174- 
217). — Notes  are  given  on  the  native  and  introduced  species  of  trees  growing 
in  the  forests  of  the  Ubaye  Valley,  together  with  a  detailed  description  of  the 
n^thods  of  reforestating  land  in  that  region. 

Reforestation  in  the  mountains  without  adjacent  nurseries,  P.  Desogmbes 
and  H.  Devaux  (Proc.  Verb.  Soc.  8ci.  Phys.  et  Nat  Bordeaux,  1907-8,  pp.  41- 
44). — An  instance  is  given  of  the  utilization  of  cold  storage  for  retarding  the 
growth  of  forest  nursery  stock  grown  in  a  low  altitude  until  the  season  opened 
up  sufficiently  for  planting  them  In  the  mountains. 

Forest  finance,  C.  A.  Schenck  (AsheviUc,  N.  C,  1909,  pp.  -)4).— This  is  a 
guide  to  lectures  on  forest  finance  delivered  by  the  author  at  the  Blltmore  For- 
est School.  The  following  leading  topics  are  discussed:  Mathematical  princi- 
ples of  finance;  increasing  or  decreasing  prices;  receipts  and  expenses  in  for- 
estry; taxes;  protective  expenses;  capital  and  money;  interest;  expectation 
value ;  sale  value ;  gauging  the  merits  of  an  investment ;  and  maturity  of  trees. 

Report  of  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Tax  Lands  and  Forestry  to  the  grov- 
emor  and  legislature  of  the  State  (Rpt.  Coin.  Inq.  Tax  Lands  and  Fm'estry 
[Mich.].  1908,  pp.  146). — This  commission  was  created  by  the  Michigan  legis- 
lature of  1907  *'  to  submit  to  the  legislature  of  1909  a  report  setting  forth  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  protection,  improvement,  utilization,  and  settlement 
of  the  delinquent  State  tax  lands,  now  owned  or  that  may  hereafter  be  ac- 
quired, and  for  the  better  and  more  economical  administration  of  the  affairs 
and  business  of  the  State  connected  therewith,  and  with  other  denuded  waste 
or  forest  land,"  with  a  view  of  developing  a  consistent  and  complete  policy  for 
administering  these  lands.  This  report  includes  the  findings  and  data  secured 
and  the  recommendations  made  by  the  commission. 

The  taxation  of  forest  lands  and  the  efficiency  of  the  fire  laws  in  New 
Hampshire,  J.  H.  Foster  (Bien.  Rpt.  Forestry  Com.  X.  H.,  1901-8.  pp.  47-120, 
pis.  16). — ^This  is  a  report  of  investigations  conducted  by  the  Forest  Service  of 
this  Department  at  the  request  of  the  Forestry  Commission  of  New  Hampshire, 
relative  to  the  efficiency  of  the  present  system  of  taxing  timber  lands  and  of 
the  fire  laws  of  that  State. 

Data  are  given  on  a  number  of  wood  lands  examined  in  different  sections  of 
the  State.  The  author  discusses  the  existing  tax  conditions  and  points  out 
what  the  effect  would  be  if  the  present  law  were  fully  enforced.  It  Is  con- 
cluded that  **  the  actual  tax  burdens  imi)osed  on  forest  lands  of  the  same  value 
are  not  equal  or  *  proportionate '  as  the  State  constitution  requires,  either  as 
between  the  different  towns  or  different  taxpayers  in  the  same  town."  Sugges- 
tions are  offered  for  changing  the  present  system  of  taxation,  and  the  text  Is 
given  of  a  proposed  statute  worked  out  by  the  Forestry  Commission  and  others 
for  the  development  of  a  new  system  of  taxation. 

The  study  of  the  fire  laws  of  the  State  shows  that  they  are  fairly  adequate 
so  far  as  provision  for  penalties  is  concerned,  but  that  the  work  of  fire  protec- 
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tlon  is  not  carried  on  in  a  systematic  manner.    Recommendations  are  made  for 
the  development  of  an  adequate  fire  system. 

Animal  report  of  the  woods  and  forests  department,  1907,  A.  F.  Bboun 
(Rpts,  Finance,  Admin.,  and  Condition  Sudan,  1907,  pp,  847-864) .--ThiB  is  a 
progress  report  of  forest  operations  in  tlie  various  provinces  of  the  Sudan,  in- 
dnding  a  statement  of  revenues  and  expenses  for  the  year.  Some  data  are  given 
on  the  experimental  rubber  plantings  and  on  planting  and  tapping  experiments 
with  the  gum  {Aca^Ha  verek).  The  usual  native  method  of  tapping  the  gum 
tree  was  compared  with  a  more  careful  method  of  removing  small  strips  of  bark 
only,  with  tapping  by  means  of  small  incisions,  and  with  the  use  of  supposed 
gum-prodncing  bacilli.  The  native  method  yielded  half  as  much  again  as  the 
small-strip  method,  while  the  poorest  results  were  secured  with  the  supposedly 
inoculated  trees. 

French  system  of  turpentining,  A.  L.  Bboweb  (Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Re- 
porter, 75  {1909),  No.  18,  pp.  28f,  28g,  figs.  4).— This  is  a  report  of  a  study  of 
the  French  system  of  turi)entining  recently  made  by  the  Forest  Service  of  this 
Department  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  French  methods  with  the  best 
methods  in  use  in  this  country.    A  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  French  prac- 
tices.   Under  the  l)est  practices  in  this  country  the  productive  life  of  a  tree  Is 
only  4  to  6  years,  whereas  under  the  Fraich  system  trees  have  been  tapped  for 
30  years.     It  is  not  believed,  however,  that  the  French  method  of  turpentining, 
which  requires  greater  skill,  is  more  costly,  and  less  productive  than  any  of  the 
methods  used  in  this  country,  will  be  received  favorably  by  the  American  tur- 
pentlner. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Plant  physiology  and  pathology,  W.  R.  McCallum  {Arizona  8ta.  Rpt.  1908, 
pp.  So7-S61). — A  report  is  given  of  investigations  carried  on  in  the  department 
of  plant  physiology  and  pathology,  the  principal  results  given  being  of  studies  on 
the  Fusarium  diseases  of  alfalfa,  melons,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  and  other  plants. 
These  diseases  are  among  the  most  destructive  plant  diseases  In  the  Territory, 
and  they  are  apparently  due  to  different  forms  of  Fusarium  the  relationships  of 
which  have  not  yet  been  worked  out. 

Brief  notes  are  given  on  damping  off  In  seed  beds,  due  to  species  of  Fusarium 
and  to  a  species  of  Sclerotinla ;  and  on  an  investigation  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
dying  of  eucalyptus  trees,  which  was  found  to  be  due  to  poorly  drained  soil ;  and 
the  effect  of  flooding  of  the  soil  on  the  destruction  of  nematodes.  The  experi- 
ments showed  that  In  boxes  of  soil  completely  submerged  for  10  days  the  nema- 
todes were  sufficiently  abundant  to  destroy  cantaloups  and  tomatoes  subse- 
quently grown  in  the  boxes. 

Physiological  studies  on  potatoes  and  tomatoes  are  reported,  the  potato  in- 
vestigations being  a  study  of  some  of  the  factors  involving  tuber  formation.  It 
was  found  that  tubers  kept  in  dry,  light  places  developed  sprouts  of  a  peculiar 
character;  they  are  short,  thick,  purplish  in  color,  dotted  toward  the  base  with 
root  primordia,  and  showing  many  suppressed  lateral  shoots.  Some  of  these 
elongate  into  tuber-like  structures.  If  such  tubers  are  planted  the  central  sprout 
continues  to  develop  and  most  of  the  already-formed  tubers  enlarge,  and  this 
gives  the  potato  a  considerable  advantage  over  those  planted  In  the  usual  man- 
ner. The  author  states  that  during  very  hot  seasons  tubers  seldom  develop, 
while  there  is  a  luxuriant  growth  of  tops.  His  experiments  have  shown  that  If 
the  excessive  foliage  development  Is  suppressed  tubers  will  be  formed  and  pro- 
duce a  fair  crop.  The  effect  of  chemical  substances  in  depressing  certain  stages 
of  growth  have  been  investigated  and  the  results  thus  far  obtained  warrant 
further  investigations  along  that  line. 
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In  experiments  with  tomatoes,  sowing  seed  in  flats  and  transferring  the 
plants  to  pots  and  reiHJttIng  tliem  two  or  three  times  was  of  decided  advantage, 
producing  the  main  crop  fully  3  weeks  before  those  sown  and  set  in  the 
usual  way. 

Plant  pathologry,  T.  W.  Kirk  and  A,  II.  Cockayne  (yew  Zeal.  DepU  Agr. 
Ann,  Rpt.,  16  {1908)^  pp.  108-117,  pis.  9,  figs.  2),— A  review  is  presented  of  the 
plant  diseases  which  have  been  investigated  during  the  year  covered  by  the 
report,  relatively  little  injury  having  been  done  to  crops  on  account  of  the  dry- 
weather.  Notes  are  given  on  a  few  diseases  that  have  not  hitherto  been  exten- 
sively reported  ui)on,  among  them  a  clematis  rust  caused  by  ^cidium  oiagense, 
an  aster  wilt  due  to  Fusarium  sp.,  and  diseases  of  the  apple,  among  which  are 
IK)wdery  mildew  (Podosphwra  Uuvoiricfia),  ai)ple  scab  {Fusicladium  dendriti- 
cum),  and  a  disease  often  confuseii  with  apple  scab  caused  by  Coniothecium 
Chomatosporum.  The  die  back  of  peaches,  due  to  Clasterosporium  carpophiium^ 
and  i>each  leaf  curl  are  described,  after  which  an  account  is  given  of  potato 
blight,  potato  Rhizoctonia,  etc. 

Notes  on  some  fungus  diseases  of  plants,  G.  LOstneb  (Ber.  K.  Lehranst, 
Wein,  Obst,  u.  Garivnhaa  Oeiacnhcim,  1907 ,  pp.  322-330,  figs,  i), — Notes  are 
given  on  a  disease  of  young  apple  trees  due  to  Fusiddum  sp.,  the  occurrence  of 
Oymnosporungiuni  sahinw  on  fruits  of  the  pear,  a  Gloeosporium  disease  of 
cherries,  a  Nectria  and  Fusidlum  on  the  fruits  of  apple  trees,  dodder  {Cusouia 
lupulifomiis)  on  pear  twigs,  and  the  destruction  of  gYa\ie  stakes  by  the  fungus 
Xylaria  hypoxylon. 

Some  notes  on  nonparasitic  diseases  in  the  summer  of  1907,  P.  Graebneb 
{Jahrcsher.  Ver.  Atigvw.  Hot.,  o  {1907),  pp.  226-233). — Frost  injury  as  a  cause 
of  disease  in  plants  is  discusstnl,  and  the  results  of  low  temperatures  in  the 
summer  of  1907  on  a  number  of  si)ecies  are  shown.  The  effect  of  drought  and 
excessive  moisture  as  contributing  to  disease  are  also  commented  upon. 

Injuries  to  plants  due  to  hail  and  frost,  G.  Massee  {Roy.  Bat.  Oard.  Kew, 
Buh  Misc.  Inform.,  1909,  Xo.  2.  pp.  53-0.'),  pi.  I). — An  account  is  given  of  in- 
juries to  plants  due  to  hail  and  frost,  and  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  where 
plants  have  been  caught  by  spring  frost  they  should  be  protected  by  a  covering 
of  some  kind,  so  that  they  will  gradually  thaw  out.  When  covering  is  im- 
practicable, a  thorough  spraying  with  cold  water  is  often  effective  in  preventing 
rapid  thawing.  In  the  case  of  frost  cracks  or  injury  caused  by  hail,  the 
wounded  parts  of  plants  should  be  sprayeil  with  Bordeaux  mixture  at  intervals 
until  a  callus  is  formed,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  fungi. 

Infection  experiments  with  Erysiphe  cichoracearum,  G.  M.  Heed  {Bui. 
Univ,  Wis.,  No.  250,  pp.  337-/// 6). —This  is  a  thesis  submitted  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy.  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Is  In  continuation  of  pre- 
vious Investigations  (E.  S.  It.,  20,  p.  247)  on  the  si)eciallzatlon  of  the  mildew 
E,  cichoracearum.  The  author  has  made  further  exi)erlments  with  this  mildew 
on  the  squash  and  tested  Its  cai)acity  for  Infecting  a  number  of  cucurbits  be- 
longing to  other  species.  The  mildew  occurring  on  asters,  which  Is  the  same 
morphological  si)ecies,  as  well  as  the  mildew  on  grasses  and  a  great  many 
other  plants,  were  studied  by  means  of  Infection  experiments. 

The  results  of  the  exi)erlment8  show  that  the  form  occurring  on  the  squash 
can  be  readily  transmitted  to  at  least  11  other  species  of  cucurbits  belonging  to 
7  different  genera.  The  author  was  unable  to  transfer  It  to  asters  or  golden- 
rod,  or  vice  versa,  and  so  far  as  the  Investigations  have  gone,  the  form  of 
mildew  occurring  on  cucurbits  Is  the  only  one  which  Is  capable  of  infecting 
plants  belonging  to  more  than  one  genus.  In  other  Instances  the  mildew  was 
found  to  be  limited  closely  to  a  single  genus.  In  the  case  of  the  rye  mildew  it 
is  limited  to  the  genus  Secale,  and  the  form  on  the  blue  grass  to  species  of  Poa. 
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The  work  is  deecribed  at  considerable  length,  frequent  references  to  litera- 
ture being  given,  and  In  conclusion  a  bibliography  Is  appended. 

The  effect  of  XJstilasro  maydis  on  Zea  mays  tunlcata,  Chifflot  {Compt. 
Send.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  IJ^S  (1909),  No,  7.  pp,  ^-429). —For  a  number  of 
years  the  author  has  been  growing  the  variety  tunicata  of  Z,  mays  in  the  bo- 
tanical gardens  at  Lyon.  Two  forms  were  always  produced,  a  tunicate  and  a 
naked  spike,  although  seed  from  the  naked  form  was  continuously  planted. 
The  planting  has  been  made  where  com  smut  was  abundant,  as  shown  by  its 
occurrence  on  other  varieties,  but  no  traumatisms  liave  ever  been  observed  on 
the  roots  or  young  plants  of  this  particular  variety. 

-  If  the  staminate  flower  panicles  which  are  attacked  by  the  smut  fungus  be 
examined,  in  the  so-called  cauliflower  clusters  there  will  be  found  pistillate  and 
hermaphrodite  flowers.  The  anthers  of  the  stamens,  although  apparently 
normal,  do  not  open,  or  only  slightly,  and  the  pollen  grains  ap])ear  greatly 
modified.  Sometimes  the  filaments  are  hypertrophled  and  the  ovules  of  the 
hermaplirodite  flowers  do  not  mature,  but  the  pistillate  flowers  always  develop 
and  produce  seed.  None  of  these  modifications  are  observed  in  the  normal 
staminate  flowers.  The  change  is  attributed  to  unequal  osmotic  pressure  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  fungus,  producing  hypertrophy  of  the  vegetative  and  re- 
productive organa 

Black  root  disease  of  cotton  in  Georgia'  and  its  control,  A.  C.  Lewis 
iOa.  Bd.  Ent.  Bui.  28,  pp.  2^,  figs.  9).— A  popular  description  is  given  of  the 
black  root  or  wilt  disease  of  cotton,  due  to  the  fungus  Ncocosmospora  vaainfecta, 
and  means  are  suggested  for  its  control. 

The  author  reports  3  years'  experiments  for  the  control  of  this  disease,  show- 
ing that  fertilizers,  fungicides,  and  date  of  planting  have  little  or  no  effeci  In 
reducing  it.  Variety  tests  have  shown  that  while  different  varieties  vary  greatly 
in  their  susceptibility  to  disease,  none  except  a  few  resistant  strains  are  suffi- 
ciently resistant  to  warrant  their  planting  on  diseased  land.    Among  these  are 

2  varieties  originated  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department  and 

3  strains  not  yet  named  which  were  originated  by  the  author. 

Potato  scab  and  its  eradication,  L.  F.  Henderson  {Maritime  Farmer,  H 
(1909),  yo.  IS,  pp.  291,  292). — The  results  of  a  series  of  exi)erlments  on  the  pre- 
vttition  of  ix)tato  scab  by  means  of  treating  the  seed  tubers  with  sulphur, 
formalin,  and  corrosive  sublimate  are  given.  Different  lots  of  seed  were  treated, 
some  scabby  and  others  apparently  free  from  disease,  and  the  treated  tubers 
planted  in  clean  and  scab-infeste<l  soils. 

As  a  result  of  the  experiment,  the  author  found  that  rolling  seed  potatoes  In 
sulphur  did  not  prevent  scab  to  any  considerable  extent.  Treated  iKJtatoes 
planted  in  soil  that  was  scabby  from  the  previous  year's  crop  produced  a  K'abby 
crop,  while  treated  potatoes  planted  In  scab-free  soil  gave  clean  tubers.  For- 
malin gave  as  good  results  as  corrosive  sublimate,  and  being  less  dangerous  to 
use,  is  recommended  for  general  use  for  scab  prevention. 

A  radish  disease,  K.  von  Tubeuf  (Naturw.  Ztschr.  Forst.  u.  Landw.,  6 
(1908),  No.  9,  pp.  487''Ji92,  figs.  7).— In  1898  the  author  described  a  bact^M-ial 
disease  of  radishes  and  gave  suggestions  for  its  control.  Later  (E.  H.  R.,  12, 
p.  4G2)  a  disease  somewhat  similar  in  gross  characteristics  was  described  as 
due  to  Peronospora  parasitica.  The  author  has  rei)eated  his  study  of  the  bac- 
terial disease,  comparing  It  with  that  caused  by  the  fungus.  The  bacterium  was 
again  isolated  and  cultivated  on  nutrient  media  and  Inoculation  exporiments 
were  made  showing  that  the  condition  originally  described  by  him  was  due  to 
tlie  bacterium.  In  nature  the  bacteria  probably  gain  entrance  through  Insect 
or  other  injuries  and  their  spread  Is  facllltateil  by  the  fungus.  Comparing  the 
effect  of  tiie  bacterium  and  the  Peronospora,  the  author  states  that  the  spread 
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of  the  disease  and  the  extent  of  the  Injury  are  much  the  greater  for  the  bac- 
terium. 

Some  results  of  recent  investigrations  on  the  diseases  of  sugar  beets, 
K.  Stobmer  (Bl,  Zuckerrubenbau,  15  (1908),  Nos.  16,  pp.  2^7-25Ji;  17,  pp.  26k- 
269;  18,  pp.  279-28S). — In  an  address  before  the  general  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tions of  German  Sugar  Industry,  a  summary  account  is  given  of  some  of  the 
more  recent  investigations  of  sugar-beet  diseases  and  means  for  their  control. 

The  blossom  blast  or  blight  of  cranberries,  C.  L.  Shear  ([Proc]  Wis. 
Cranberry  O rowers'  Assoe.,  22  (1909),  pp.  4-7). — ^Attention  is  called  to  the  blos- 
som blast  or  blight,  which  the  author  states  is  due  largely  to  climatic  and 
growth  conditions.  So  far  as  Wisconsin  conditions  are  concerned,  fungi  ai>- 
parently  have  an  unimi)ortant  part  in  the  destruction  of  flowers  resulting  in  the 
blight,  cold  weather  and  excessive  vegetative  growth  being  more  commonly  the 
cause  of  the  nonsettlng  of  the  fruit. 

The  failure  to  set  fruit  may  be  avoided  by  providing  a  sufficient  storage 
reservoir  to  prevent  injury  from  frost,  by  judicious  sanding,  and  by  the  selection 
and  production  of  hardy  varieties.  Where  fungus  parasites  are  present,  spray- 
ing with  Bordeaux  mixture  may  be  practiced. 

Investigations  on  black  rot  of  grapes,  L.  Soursac  {Ann.  EeoJe  Nat.  Agr. 
MontpclUer,  n.  .srr.,  8  {190H),  No.  2,  pp.  151-160,  dgm.  1;  8  {1909),  No.  S,  pp. 
161-17^). — The  primary  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  establish  the  scale 
of  resistance  for  different  species  of  grapes  toward  the  black  rot.  The  author 
found  that  the  different  species  were  unequally  resistant,  and  he  classifies  theni 
in  the  increasing  order  of  resistance  as  follows:  VHis  vinifeia,  V.  arizonica,  V. 
calif orniea,  V.  labrusca,  V.  rubra,  V.  monficola,  V.  coriarea.  and  V.  rtipestris, 
and  V.  cordifolia,  V.  riparia,  and  V.  candicans  apparently  resistant. 

In  the  formation  of  hybrids  of  grapes,  the  author  suggests  that  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  resistance  of  the  parent  plants  to  disease.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  different  varieties  of  the  same  species  also  vary  in  their 
susceptibility  to  disease. 

The  claims  that  the  leaves  can  be  infected  at  certain  stages  of  growth  only 
and  that  there  are  definite  periods  of  infection  were  investigated.  The  author 
found  that  the  recei)tivity  of  young  leaves,  according  to  others'  observations  as 
well  as  his  own,  seem  to  be  checked  at  some  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  shoots, 
but  that  the  position  of  the  leaf  varies  with  the  species  and  also  in  the  same 
species  with  different  stages  of  growth. 

The  author  believes  that  the  grape  is  susceptible  not  only  after  the  periods 
of  receptivity  described  by  others,  but  also  that  during  these  periods  the  number 
of  leaves  which  are  subject  to  infection  is  quite  large. 

The  difference  in  resistance  to  black  rot  in  the  different  species  of  the  genus 
Vitis  does  not  seem  to  be  dependent  upon  the  thickness  of  the  cuticle. 

The  effect  of  various  fungicides  on  the  flowers  of  grapes,  E.  Molz  {Ber.  K. 
Lehranst.  Wein,  Obst,  u.  Oartenbau  Qeisenhcim,  1907,  pp.  316S19). — Exi>eri- 
ments  were  conducted  with  Bordeaux  mixture;  soda  Bordeaux  mixture;  neu- 
tral copper  acetate;  Eclair,  which  is  said  to  be  a  mixture  of  copper  acetate, 
sodium  acetate,  and  sodium  sulphate;  crystal  azurin,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
copper  sulphate  and  ammonia ;  and  several  powder  fungicides,  among  them 
Nordlinger's  preparations,  which  consist  of  10  per  cent  copper  sulphate  vari- 
ously diluted  with  talcum,  powdered  lime,  a  natural  silicate  of  aluminum  and 
magnesia,  and  kaolin ;  Nonnit,  and  powdered  sulphur.  Two  applications  of  the 
fungicides  were  given  to  grapes  at  intervals  of  about  a  week,  and  the  flowers 
and  leaves  were  examined  3  days  later. 

Neither  the  flowers  nor  the  leaves  were  at  all  injured  by  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, the  Nordlinger  preparations,  or  the  powdered  sulphur.     Some  slight  Injury 
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was  done  the  flowers  by  the  soda  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  neutral  copper  ace- 
tate and  the  other  preparations  were  quite  injurious,  in  some  instances  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  flowers  being  destroyed. 

Szperiments  in  combating  the  downy  mildew  of  the  grrape,  G.  LttsTNEB 
{Ber.  K,  Lehranst,  IVein,  Obsi,  u,  Gartenbau  Oeisenheim,  1907,  pp.  5^2-5^5). — 
The  results  are  given  of  a  series  of  experiments  with  solutions  and  powders 
for  the  control  of  grape  downy  mildew.  The  powders  were  tested  to  determine 
whether  they  could  be  profitably  substituted  for  liquid  fungicides,  and  also  as 
to  their  efl'ect  In  protecting  the  flowers  and  fruit  against  infection  and  as  to 
the  value  of  combined  spraying  and  dusting  for  the  prevention  of  mildew. 

Three  applications  were  given  all  the  vines,  and  the  relative  efficiency  of  the 
fungicides  was  determined  by  an  examination  of  the  leaves  some  six  weeks 
after  the  last  application.  The  best  results  were  obtained  with  a  1  and  2  per 
cent  solution  of  what  is  called  Rumm's  copper  preparation,  closely  followed  by 
1  per  cent  Bordeaux  mixture.  Following  these  lots  were  those  dusted  with 
N<)rdlinger's  copi)er  mixtures,  copper  sulphate  diluted  with  silicate  of  aluminum 
and  magnesia,  with  talcum,  and  with  kaolin.  For  the  most  part,  there  appeared 
to  be  no  advantage  in  combining  Bordeaux  mixture  with  any  of  the  powders. 

Is  arsenical  spraying  killing  our  fruit  trees?  E.  D.  Ball  (Gfem  State 
Rural,  14  (1909),  Xo,  10,  pp.  6-8).— In  an  address  before  the  I'tah  State  Hortl- 
cultnral  Society  the  author  reviews  a  bulletin  of  the  Colorado  Station  (E.  S.  R., 
20,  p.  452).  He  concludes  that  instead  of  the  injury  being  due  to  arsenical 
81>rays,  alkaline  ground  water  and  collar  rot  are  the  principal  causes.  Trees 
in  widely  distributed  areas  and  on  which  no  arsenic  has  ever  been  used  are  said 
to  have  l>een  killed,  the  symptoms  being  identical  with  those  described  in  the 
above  bulletin.  The  author  concludes  that  arsenical  poisoning  is  not  the  under- 
lying cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  trees.  It  Is  also  pointed  out  that  In  the 
bulletin  it  is  stated  that  the  trees  were  sprayed  with  soluble  arsenite,  a  com- 
pound which  is  seldom  used  for  spraying  purposes. 

A  note  on  one  of  the  coconut  diseases,  J.  H.  Habt  (Proc.  Agr.  Soc.  Trinidad 
and  Tobago,  9  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  60,  61).— The  author  states  that  the  petioles  of 
leaves  of  a  coconut  tree  showing  the  perithecia  of  a  fungus  were  placed  in  his 
hands  for  examination,  and  a  subsequent  study  showed  that  the  fungus  is  prob- 
ably that  described  under  the  name  Botryodiplodia. 

Spores  of  this  fungus  when  placed  on  a  fresh  cacao  pod  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  appearances  exactly  corresponding  with  the  brown  rot  of  cacao,  due 
to  Diplodia  cacaoicola,  the  pod  rotting  In  the  same  manner.  Some  slight  dif- 
ferences were  noticed  In  the  size  of  the  spores,  but  otherwise  the  fungi  on  both 
hosts  are  l>elieved  to  be  closely  allied,  if  not  identical.  The  fact  that  a  dis- 
eased coconut  tree  is  able  to  infect  cacao  pods  and  cause  a  disease  identical 
with  brown  rot  is  of  interest  in  showing  methods  of  infection  which  have  not 
previously  been  recorded. 

The  oak  mildew,  E.  Fischeb  (Schweiz.  Ztschr.  Forstw.,  60  (1909),  No.  1, 
pp.  10-15,  figs.  4). — The  author  gives  an  account  of  the  mildew  that  was  so  con- 
spicuous in  1908  on  different  species  of  oaks,  and  discusses  the  probable  rela- 
tionship of  the  fungus,  the  oldium  stage  of  which  was  the  only  form  observed. 

Some  wood-destroying  fungi,  O.  Bittmann  (Osterr.  Forst  u.  Jagd  Ztg.,  27 
(1909),  No.  10,  pp.  84,  85,  figs.  30), — Illustrated  notes  are  given  on  a  number  of 
parasitic  and  saprophytic  fungi  which  are  known  to  attack  deciduous  trees. 

Some  obscure  gall  diseases,  R.  I^ubebt  (Deut.  Landw.  Presse,  36  (1909), 
No.  19,  pp.  211,  212,  figs.  4). — Descriptions  are  given  of  some  unusual  gall  for- 
ma tlons  on  oaks,  birches,  and  roses,  the  causes  of  which  are  not  definitely 
known. 
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Combating  plant  diseases,  E.  Voces  {Deut.  Landw.  Presse,  36  (1909),  yo«. 
5,  pp.  4Sy  44y  Aqs.  7;  6,  pp.  54,  55,  figs,  2). — ^A  discussion  is  given  of  some  of  tJbe 
pear  tree  diseases,  especially  tliose  due  to  Hendersonia  piricola  and  Phyllosticta 
pirina,  after  which  the  results  of  spraying  experiments  with  carbolineum  are 
described.  The  carbolineum  was  found  to  burn  the  leaves  to  some  extent,  and 
the  fungus  was  found  growing  in  areas  adjoining  spots  on  leaves  that  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  chemical. 

The  author  doubts  the  value  of  carbolineum  as  a  universal  fungicide,  and 
also  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of  thorough  and  repeated  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  other  prophylactic  measures  for  keeping  the  host  plants 
in  vigorous  condition. 

The  use  of  carbolineum  in  combating  apple  and  i>ear  scab,  K.  Hubeb  {Deut. 
Ohstbau  Ztg.,  1908,  No.  23-2Ji,  pp.  382-387,  figs.  ^).— The  author  conducted  a 
series  of  exi)eriments  in  which  apple  trees  were  sprayed  with  carbolineum  for 
the  prevention  of  the  apple  scab  (Fusicladium  dendriticutn) ,  comparisons  bein^ 
made  with  similar  lots  of  trees  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  carbo- 
lineum was  used  both  as  a  winter  and  summer  spray,  but  its  value  as  a  fungi- 
cide was  clearly  inferior  to  that  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  as  was  shown  by  the 
effects  on  fruit  and  foliage. 

Carbolineum  as  a  fungicide,  R.  Schandeb  {Deut,  Landw,  Presse,  36  {1909} y 
No.  7,  pp.  63,  6'/,  figs.  2). — On  account  of  the  claims  put  forth  regarding  car- 
bolineum as  an  insecticide  and  fungicide,  the  author  conducted  a  series  of  experi- 
ments using  the  chemical  as  a  winter  wash  and  as  a  summer  spray  for  the 
control  of  apple  scab,  comparisons  being  made  with  trees  sprayed  with  a  2  per 
cent  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Four  varieties  of  trees  were  sprayed  and  an  equal  number  of  fruits  was 
gathered  from  each  tree  and  examined  for  diseased  spots.  In  every  instance 
the  least  disease  was  found  on  the  fruits  from  the  trees  which  had  been 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  the  greatest  number  where  the  spraying 
had  been  done  with  i  per  cent  carbolineum.  The  percentage  of  spotted  apples 
in  the  plats  receiving  carbolineum  exceeded  in  nearly  every  Instance  that  from 
unsprayed  trees. 

Tenax,  a  fungicide  for  combating  Peronospora  {Weinbau  u.  Weinhandel., 
26  {1908).  No.  20,  pp.  193, 19/f). — An  account  is  given  of  some  experiments  show- 
ing the  value  of  Tenax,  a  trade  preparation,  as  a  fungicide.  This  substance  is 
said  to  consist  of  copper  sulphate,  clay  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  soda  in 
about  equal  proportions.  A  1  per  cent  solution  of  this  mixture  is  recommended 
for  use  against  all  kinds  of  downy  mildew,  and  from  the  experiments  described 
it  appears  to  be  more  adhesive  than  either  Bordeaux  mixture  or  soda  Bordeaux 
mixture.  It  is  also  claimed  to  be  cheaper,  more  easily  prepared,  and  fully  as 
efficient  as  either  of  the  above  fungicides. 

A  new  product  for  use  in  the  control  of  fungus  diseases,  Buisine  {Engrais^ 
24  {1909),  No.  13,  pp.  355-357).— Attention  is  called  to  cupric  oxychiorid,  a 
product  made  by  electrolytic  methods,  which  the  author  states  is  of  superior 
value  as  a  fungicide.  It  is  claimed  that  It  is  cheaper  than  copper  sulphate  and 
can  be  used  in  much  greater  dilutions;  consequently  a  decided  saving  could  be 
made  by  Its  use,  if  the  claims  made  for  it  are  substantiated. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  Nevada  mouse  plague  of  1907-8,  S.  E.  Piper  ( U.  8,  Dept,  Agr.,  Farm- 
ers* Bui.  352,  pp.  23,  figs.  9). — ^Thls  gives  an  account  of  the  recent  mouse  plague 
In  Humboldt  Valley,  Nevada.  The  mouse  implicated,  locally  known  as  the 
blacli  mouse,  proved  to  be  the  Carson  field  mouse  {Microtus  montanus).    "By 
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October,  1907,  a  large  part  of  the  cultivated  lands  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Hnmboldt  Valley  had  been  overrun  by  vast  numbers  of  mice.  The  yield  of  hay 
had  been  reduced  by  one-tbird ;  potatoes  and  root  crops  were  largely  destroyed ; 
many  alfalfa  fields  were  ruined  by  the  mice  eating  the  roots  of  the  plants ;  and 
the  complete  destruction  of  this,  the  chief  crop  in  the  valley,  was  threatenetl. 
The  height  of  the  abundance  was  reached  in  November,  when  it  was  estimated 
tbat  on  many  ranches  there  were  from  8,000  to  12,000  mice  to  each  acre." 

Xbe  preparations  in  general  used  by  the  ranchmen  in  combating  the  pest  con- 
sisted of  wheat  treated  with  a  strong  solution  of  yellow  phosphorus  in  carbon 
bisolphid.     As  the  result  of  its  extensive  employment  in  the  valley,  California 
quail,    an   introduced   species,  were  decimated,   and  magpies,   crows,   meadow 
larks,  and  smaller  seed-eating  birds  suffered  extremely.     Several  attempts  by 
ranchmen  to  introduce  contagious  diseases  among  the  mice  by  means  of  adver- 
tised bacterial  preparations  failed.     "The  scourge  of  mice  swept  over  about 
four-fifths  of  the  cultivated  area  in  the  lower  part  of  Humboldt  Valley.     Of 
about  20,000  acres  in  alfalfa,  about  15,000  were  so  seriously  Injured  as  to  re- 
quire plowing  and  replanting.    Over  most  of  this  area  the  alfalfa  was  replaced 
by   grain  crops  for  the  season  of  1908,  at  great  expense  and  loss,  since  good 
alfalfa  lands  pay  gross  returns  of  from  $60  to  $70  per  acre,  while  good  grain 
crops  retnm  only  $35  or  $40  per  acre."    This  Is  said  to  be  the  first  recorded  In- 
stance of  an  eruption  of  field  mice  in  North  America  attaining  the  proportions 
of  a  plague 

Experiments  conducted  by  the  Biological  Survey  demonstrate  that  the  mice 
can  be  effectively  destroyed  in  winter  by  alfalfa  hay  poisoned  with  strlchnla 
sulphate,  and  such  poisoning  is  considered  the  most  practicable.  Ordinarily 
poisoning  in  winter  will  prevent  the  necessity  for  It  in  summer.  When,  how- 
ever, mice  appear  in  alarming  numbers  in  the  spring  they  should  be  promptly 
suppressed,  since  under  these  conditions  a  plague  may  be  well  established  by 
fall.  Other  remedies  are  considered  at  some  length.  Attention  Is  also  called 
to  the  part  played  by  natural  enemies  of  the  mice  and  the  importance  of  their 
protection. 

Proceedings  of  the  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Economic  Entomologists  {Jour,  Econ.  Ent.,  2  (1909) ,  No.  i,  pp.  1-66 y 
pi  1). — ^Thls  is  the  report  of  the  meeting  held  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  December  28 
and  29.  1908,  a  preliminary  note  on  which  has  been  given  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  496). 
In  addition  to  addresses,  papers,  and  discussions,  the  report  Includes  the  busi- 
ness proceedings,  including  reports  of  the  secretary,  committees  on  legislation, 
nomenclature,  Insecticides,  membership,  memorial  resolutions,  etc.,  the  constitu- 
tion as  aodpted,  and  a  list  (pp.  14-16)  of  89  common  names  of  insects  adopted 
at  the  meeting. 

President  S.  A,  Forbes,  in  his  annual  address,  discusses  the  Aspects  of  Prog- 
ress in  Economic  Entomology  (pp.  25-35).  Attention  Is  called  to  the  rapid 
development  of  economic  entomology  In  the  last  15  years,  the  value  of  statistical 
methods  in  determining  the  range  of  variations,  the  developing  methods  of 
ecology,  the  breeding  of  insect-resistant  plants,  etc.  A  paper  on  Pcmphigm 
tesselMa,  by  Mias  Edith  M.  Patch  (pp.  35,  30),  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  life  cycle  of  comparatively  few  of  the  species  belonging  to  the  genus  Pem- 
phigus is  known.  It  is  shown  that  the  Pemphigus  common  upon  the  leaves  of 
Acer  dasycarpum  from  early  spring  to  mid-July  are  hatched  from  the  eggs  of 
P.  tessellata  deposited  upon  the  maple  trunk,  as  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20, 
p.  856).  The  Economic  Status  of  the  House  Fly  is  discussed  in  a  paper  by  E.  P. 
Felt  (pp.  39-44). 
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Ill  a  pai)er  entitled  Notes  on  C'ranberry  Pests.  II.  J.  Franklin  presents  in- 
formation gaine<l  during  the  season  of  1907  while  studying  the  life  histories  of 
cranberry  bog  insects  on  Cape  Cah\  (pp.  4G-48).  Pcronca  minuta  is  said  to  be 
two-broode<l  in  Massachusetts  and  three-brooded  in  New  Jersey.  The  winter 
brood  of  moths  in  Massachusetts  is  slate-gray  in  color,  but  the  summer  brood  is 
orange-red.  In  New  Jersey  also  the  winter  brood  is  slate-gray,  but  the  two 
sunmier  brocMls  are  both  orange- red  in  color.  Differences  in  habits  and  colora- 
tion of  the  larva*  in  the  two  States  are  also  discussed.  The  difference  in  the 
habits  of  the  tireworm  iEudrmis  vacciniana)  on  Cai>e  (\>d  and  in  Wisconsin  is 
considered  as  probably  due  to  the  variation  in  the  dampness  of  the  bog  surfaces. 
Attention  is  calltni  to  the  fact  that  on  the  strictly  dry  bogs  of  Vni^  Cod  certain 
undetermined  siMH»ies  of  ants  collect  both  yellow-headed  cranberry  worms  and 
fruit  w^orms  in  large  numbers,  and  the  possibility  of  developing  them  as  a  means 
of  combating  these  i)ests  on  dry  bogs  is  mentioned. 

Under  the  title,  An  Kxample  of  Forest  Insect  Control  at  a  Profit  (pp.  40-53). 
A.  D.  Hopkins  discusses  an  exi)eriment  In  which  a  quite  extensive  outbreak  in 
Colorado  of  Dendroctonus  beetles  was  controlled  without  expense.  This  was 
brought  about  by  methods  (»f  lumbering  based  ui)on  a  knowledge  of  the  life  his- 
tory of  these  be(?tles.  Notes  on  EiniKjasva  mali  were  presented  by  F.  L.  Wash- 
burn (pp.  r>4-r>.S),  in  which  the  fall-laid  egg,  oviiK)sition  during  the  summer 
months,  fond  plants,  dift'erent  stages  and  number  of  broods,  and  etMuiomic  sug- 
g(*stions  are  considered.  A  general  discussion  of  the  subject,  Do  We  Need  the 
InsectaryV  oprutnl  by  E.  D.  Sanderson,  was  entered  into  l>y  a  number  of  ento 
mologists  (pp.  51)-4>4).  S.  A.  Forbes  spoke  briefly  of  Methods  of  Rearhig  White 
drubs   (pp.  (>4.  65). 

[Report  of  the  biologist  for  1907],  H.  W.  Smith  {Ann.  Rpt.  Sec.  Agr.  Xora 
Nco/Hf.  J  HOT,  lit.  /,  />/>.  20-S.i). — The  year  under  report  is  said  to  have  been  very 
favorable  to  inst^ct  development  in  Nova  Scotia.  Inquiries  were  received  from 
every  part  of  the  province  concerning  injurious  insects,  particularly  the  tussock 
moth,  tent  cateriullar,  fall  webworm,  and  the  red-humpetl  apple-tree  caterpillar. 
As  many  nests  of  the  brown-tail  moth  were  found  in  4  counties  during  the 
spring  of  11K)7,  studies  were  made  of  its  life  history,  habits,  and  distribution  in 
Nova  Scotia.  A  synopsis  is  also  presented  of  the  life  histories  of  a  number  of 
other  injurious  insects. 

Note  on  food  habit  of  Liotropis  contaminatus,  H.  Osborn  {Ent,  Aeirs,  JO 
(190'.)),  Ao.  //,  p.  ni). — This  i)entatomid  has  been  taken  ui)on  Opuntia  fulgida 
near  Tucson,  xVriz.  The  author  considers  this  cactus  as  probably  the  native 
food  plant  of  the  species. 

Notes  on  (Ecanthus,  C.  O.  Houghton  (Canad.  Ent.,  J/t  (1909),  Xo.  .J,  pp. 
J 13-1  Jo). — The  author  concludes  from  observations  upon  (Ecanthus  nivcus  that 
tree  crickets  feed  almost  entirely  upon  animal  matter  such  as  plant  lice,  etc. 

The  Hessian  fly  in  Georgia,  E.  L.  Worsiiam  and  A.  C.  Lewis  {Ga.  Bd.  Ent. 
Circ.  7,  />/>.  «S.  /hjs.  6). — The  Hessian  fly  is  said  to  be  the  only  insect  that  seri- 
ously injures  wheat  in  (ieoriria.  As  a  rule  the  percentage  of  wheat  Infested  is 
low,  but  in  seasons  favorahle  to  the  fly  it  may  be  very  great.  At  Adairsviile  in 
llM),')  the  percentage  of  infestation  in  one  field  was  St).8.  There  are  2  broods  of 
this  fiy  in  Ceorgia. 

*'  Notes  made  on  the  life  history  in  the  field  and  laboratory,  so  far  as  workeil 
out,  are  as  follows:  The  spring  brood  emerges  between  February  21  and  March 
2.S.  The  dates  of  emerging  each  year,  as  far  as  observations  have  bc^n  made, 
are  as  follows:  February  21,  llK»r):  February  20  to  March  9,  11K)6;  March  12  to 
23,  1J)08.  The  fall  brood  emerges  between  September  2S  and  October  30.  In 
11K)4  they  began  emerging  on  October  IS  and  ctmtinued  up  to  October  30.  In 
1905  they  were  found  flying  in  a  wheat  field  at  Ringgold,  Ga.,  on  October  23. 
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The  egg  laying  period  and  tlie  leugtli  of  tlie  pupal  stage  liave  not  been  deter- 
mined.   By  December  20  most  of  the  larv8&  are  in  the  *  flaxseed.'  " 

On  the  basis  of  experiments  here  recorded  it  is  recommended  that  sowing  be 
done  from  October  20  to  30. 

What  can  be  done  in  destroying  the  cotton  boll  weevil  during;  the  winter, 
W.  D.  Hunter  {U.  8.  DepU  Agr„  Bur.  Ent.  Circ.  107,  pp.  4).— The  author  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  while  the  most  imi)ortant  step  in  the  control  of  the 
cotton  boll  weevil  is  the  fall  destruction  of  cotton  stalks,  there  is  much  effective 
work  that  can  be  done  while  the  pest  is  in  hibernation.  The  raking  and  burning 
of  trash  in  cotton  fields,  the  burning  of  turn  rows,  ditches,  sorghum  and  corn 
fields^  etc,  and  the  cleaning  of  fence  corners  and  similar  situations  are  particu- 
larly recommended. 

The  rose  slu^s,  F.  H.  Chittenden  (U.  8.  DepU  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Circ.  105, 
pp.  12,  figs.  5). — Information  is  presented  on  the  3  sawflies  which  attack  roses 
in  the  United  States. 

For  the  so-called  rose  sawfly  (Endelomyia  rosiB)  the  author  uses  the  name 
American  rose  slug,  indicating  that  it  is  native  to  America.  This  species  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  New  England,  where  it  fed  upon  the  wild  rose. 
It  is  now  known  to  occur  as  far  south  as  Virginia  and  west  to  Missouri  and 
Illinois.  Life  history  notes  are  presented.  The  larvse  or  slugs  feed  chiefly  at 
night  and  always  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  which  are  skeletonized 
and  not  eaten,  except  when  the  lan-a?  are  nearly  fully  grown. 

The  second  species  (Cladius  pecHnicomis),  which  has  been  given  the  name 
bristly  rose  slug,  is  thought  to  have  been  introduced  from  Euroi>e  prior  to  1833. 
This  species  is  said  to  be  the  principal  enemy  of  the  rose  in  and  near  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  to  occur  as  far  west  as  Missouri.  No  natural  enemies  of  this 
pest  appear  to  have  been  recognized  in  this  country,  but  2  parasites  Acrotomus 
luciduius  and  Mesochorus  cimbicis,  prey  upon  it  in  Europe. 

The  third  species  (Emphytus  cinctus),  which  has  been  given  the  name  coiled 
rose  slug,  is  a  comparatively  recent  importation,  having  first  attracted  attention 
near  Boston  in  1887.  It  has  since  been  reported  from  Maine,  Xew  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Canada.  Tachina  rusHca  has  been  reared  from  larvae  collected 
in  Pennsylvania,  while  in  Europe  an  ichneumon  fly  (Cryptus  emphytorum)  is 
parasitic  upon  it. 

The  remedies  suggested  apply  to  all  three  species.  These  are  considered 
under  headings  of  sprinkling  with  water,  Paris  green,  arsenate  of  lead,  hellebore, 
*  soaps  and  other  washes,  etc. 

Experiments  with  repellents  a^rainst  the  com  root-aphis,  1905  and  1906, 
S.  A.  Forbes  (Illinois  8ta.  Bui.  130,  pp.  3-28). — The  com  root-aphis  has  become 
one  of  the  most  destructive  and  dangerous  insect  pests  of  the  corn  plant,  due  to 
the  cornfield  ant  which  protects,  transports  and  guards  the  aphis  and  collects 
and  preserves  the  eggs.  The  control  of  these  insects  is  very  Important,  because 
the  injury  to  com  is  sure  to  increase  the  more  generally  and  continuously  corn 
is  grown.  About  the  only  natural  agency  that  can  be  depended  upon  to  reduce 
the  numbers  of  the  com  root-aphis  is  a  long-continued  soaking  of  the  ground 
i»y  frequent  heavy  rains. 

Experiments  with  repellents  were  Initiated  in  1905  and  continued  during 
1906.    These  are  here  reported  in  detail  and  summarized  as  follows: 

"Thirty  minutes*  soaking  of  seed  com  In  kerosene  before  planting,  injured 
seed  but  protected  plants  against  root-aphis  in  preliminary  field  experiment 
made  in  1905. 

**  Summer  plat-i)lrtntings  made  in  1905,  with  seed  treatetl  with  kerosene,  kero- 
sene emulsion,  coal-tar  water,  or  turpentine,  showed  no  injury  after  a  moderate 
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use  of  kerosene  and  coal-tar  water.     Results  with  kerosene  emulsion  and  with 
turpentine  were  conflicting. 

"  Indoor  pot-plantings  in  1906  showed  no  injury  after  a  moderate  use  of 
kerosene,  oil  of  lemon,  carbolic  acid,  formalin,  lysol,  chlorid  of  lime,  carbon 
bisulphid,  t»bacco  water,  or  camphor.  Soaking  in  common  alcohol  for  30  min- 
utes or  in  wood  alcohol  for  20  minutes,  injured  the  seed. 

"  Extensive  field  experiments  were  made  in  1906  with  minimum  quantities 
of  oil  of  lemon,  kerosene,  formalin,  and  carbolic  acid  applied  to  seed  just  before 
planting.  Examination  6  weeks  after  planting  showed  average  diminution  of 
number  of  root-lice  and  of  hills  infested  by  them,  as  follows:  Oil  of  lemon,  76 
per  cent ;  kerosene,  57  per  cent ;  formalin,  49  per  cent ;  carbolic  acid,  8  per  cent. 
Ten  weeks  after  planting,  corn  in  the  experimental  plats  averaged  72  per  cent 
taller  than  in  checks.  Examined  19  weeks  after  planting,  applications  made  to 
the  seed  were  found  to  have  increased  the  number  of  ear-bearing  stalks  to  the 
acre  as  follows:  Oil  of  lemon,  1,159;  carbolic  acid,  945;  formalin,  742;  kero- 
sene, 274. 

"The  increase  in  root-lice  in  the  field  was  seven-fold  in  23  days — equal  to 
nearly  3  millions  to  1  between  April  1  and  October  1. 

**  In  a  small  sr)ecial  test,  made  by  planting  a  few  hills  of  com  close  around 
nests  of  ants  in  the  field,  kerosene  and  carbolic  acid  kept  the  insects  away  from 
the  corn,  but  oil  of  lemon,  formalin,  and  several  other  substances  tested  were 
without  effect.'' 

The  precautionary  measures  recommended  include  a  short  rotation  period  in 
corn,  esi)ecially  during  relatively  dry  years;  a  deep,  thorough,  and  repeated 
stirring  of  old  com  ground  in  fall  or  spring  as  a  preparation  for  corn  planting; 
the  maintenance  and  increase  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  and  the  use  of 
repellents. 

Habits  and  behavior  of  the  cornfield  ant,  Lasius  niger  americanus,  S.  A. 
Forbes  {Illinois  Sta.  Bui,  ISl,  pp,  31-45,  fig,  i).— The  author  presents  a  detailed 
account  of  the  life  history  and  habits  of  the  so-called  cornfield  ant. 

While  of  great  economic  importance,  due  to  Its  protection  of  the  corn  root- 
aphis,  this  ant  is  by  no  means  limited  to  cornfields,  being  abundant  in  all  cul- 
tivated land,  in  pastures  and  meadows,  in  dense  forests,  and  various  other 
places.  It  is  distributed  over  the  whole  of  North  America  except  the  extreme 
southern  and  southwestern  portion,  and  is  said  by  W.  M.  Wheeler  to  be  the 
most  abundant  of  our  ants.  In  the  burrows  of  this  ant  are  found  various  si)e- 
cles  of  root  lice  which  it  harbors,  while  in  clover  fields  it  is  said  to  harbor  mealy* 
bugs  (Pscudococcus  trifolii),  which  Infest  the  roots  of  the  clover  plant. 

*'  Females  and  males  hatching  from  pupte  as  winged  ants  in  the  underground 
nests  from  June  to  October,  swarm  out  of  their  burrows  as  if  by  common  con- 
sent in  August  or  September.  .  .  . 

"  The  males  perish  before  winter,  and  the  scattered  females  gc  into  the 
ground,  each  making  for  herself  an  oval  or  spherical  cavity,  the  beginning  of  a 
new  family  home.  Some  of  the.se  buried  females  begin  to  lay  eggs  in  summer 
and  fall — August  15  to  November  10,  as  we  have  seen  them — but  others  live 
there  alone  until  spring,  depositing  their  first  eggs,  according  to  our  observa- 
tions, from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  May,  and  continuing  to  lay  additional 
eggs,  a  few  at  a  time,  until  September.  The  minute,  maggotlike,  footless,  and 
helpless  larvie  begin  to  hatch  from  these  eggs  in  June,  and  this  hatching  process 
may  continue  until  October.  .  .  .  We  have  found  the  oldest  larvae  full  grown  and 
beginning  to  pupate  from  the  12th  to  the  IGth  of  June,  and  pupation  continues, 
of  course,  throughout  the  season,  as  larvie  from  the  later  eggs  successively  get 
their  growth.    The  first  workers  to  emerge  from  the  pupte  In  these  small  colonies 
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come  out  early  in  July — from  the  7th  to  the  11th  of  that  month,  according  to  our 
experience — and  the  last  emerge  in  October,  or  possibly  in  November. 

"  From  solitary  queens  brought  in  from  the  field  April  26  to  May  3,  1906,  and 
liept  in  the  insectary  under  natural  conditions,  the  first  eggs  were  obtained  May 
8,  9, 10,  and  16,  and  tlie  first  larvae  from  these  eggs  June  4.  The  length  of  the 
egg  stage  In  the  various  lots  deposited  by  these  females  varied  from  22  to  28 
days.  The  larv»  began  to  pupate  about  the  middle  of  June,  the  larval  period 
being,  in  four  cases,  16,  17.  19,  and  23  days.  The  first  adult  appeared  in  this 
cage  July  7,  and  others  emerged  at  intervals  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  the  pupal  stage  averaging  about  18  days.  Judging  by  these  data,  the  time 
from  the  dei)06it  of  the  egg  to  the  appearance  of  the  adult  is  approximately  2 
months.  .  .  . 

**The  i>roce«  of  growth  and  multiplication  are  interrupted  by  winter,  dur- 
ing which  the  ants  hibernate  in  a  dormant  state  In  whatever  stage  they  happen 
to  have  reached,  resuming  their  activities  in  spring  at  the  point  where  cold 
weather  arrested  them.  The  workers  open  up  the  nests  to  the  surface,  usually 
in  late  March  or  in  April,  the  evidence  of  this  beginning  of  their  seasonal  activi- 
ties being  the  appearance  of  circular  heaps  of  minute  pellets  of  earth  around 
the  mouths  of  their  burrows." 

A  table  Is  presented  which  shows  the  number  of  ants  in  all  stages  contained 
in  20  nests  dug  out  in  an  oat  field  on  August  28,  1906.     In  fully  developed  nests 
the  number  of  ants  in  the  various  stages  varied  from  655  to  1,434,  with  an 
average  for  the  17  largest  nests  of  979.    Notes  are  presented  on  intercolonial 
hostilities  and  the  area  occupied  by  a  single  colony.    One  of  the  small  red 
house-ants    {SolenopsU  molesta)    and  another  species    {Formica  schaufussi), 
common  in  cornfields,  were  found  inhabiting  the  nests  df  the  cornfield  ant.    It 
is  stated  that  under  certain  conditions  this  ant  may  do  considerable  Injury  to 
com  by  direct  unaided  attack.    Crop  rotation  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  for  checking  the  multiplication  of  these  destructive  Insects. 
The  wheat  strawworm  (Isosoma  grande),  F.  M.  Websteb  and  G.  I.  Beeves 
{U,  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  EnL  Circ,  106,  pp.  15,  figs.  i5),— This  pest  Is  said  to  sus- 
tain about  the  same  relation  to  winter  wheat  culture  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  that  the  jointworm  does  to  Its  cultivation  east  of  this  river.    Both,  when 
excessively  abundant,  occasion  losses  from  slight  to  total."     In  the  Ohio  Valley 
and  south  of  Pennsylvania  the  ranges  of  these  2  Insects  overlap.    Both  species 
are  often  to  be  found  in  the  same  field,  the  wheat  strawworm,  however,  being 
less  abundant  and  doing  usually  but  slight  Injury,  while  the  jointworm  occa- 
sionally becomes  a  serious  pest. 

There  are  two  generations  of  the  insect  annually,  the  adults  of  the  first  gen- 
oration  differing  considerably  in  appearance  from  those  of  the  second.  Indi- 
viduals of  the  first  generation  emerge  in  April  from  the  outstanding  straws  and 
stubble,  are  very  small,  most  of  them  are  females,  and  many  are  wingless.  The 
females  deposit  their  eggs  In  the  young  wheat  plants,  the  stems  of  which  at 
this  time  extend  but  little  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  egg  is  placed 
in  or  just  below  the  embryonic  wheat  head  and  the  larva  or  worm  works  within 
the  stem,  usually  causing  a  slight  enlargement.  These  worms  develop  very  rap- 
idly, and  as  they  feed  upon  the  most  nutritious  part  of  the  plant  they  become 
more  robust  and  larger  than  those  found  in  the  straw  in  the  late  summer.  In 
May  the  larva  become  full  grown  and  pass  at  once  through  a  short  pupal  stage. 
In  a  few  days  the  fully  developed  Insects  gnaw  circular  holes  through  the 
walls  of  the  stem  and  make  their  way  out. 

The  adults  of  the  second  generation  deposit  their  eggs  from  early  May  in 
Texas  up  to  the  ndddle  of  June  in  northern  Indiana,  or  about  the  time  wheat 
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is  heading.  The  larva?  in  the  walls  of  the  straw  do  not  as  a  rule  kill  the  stem, 
but  their  effect  is  to  shrink  kernels,  curtailing  the  yield  by  reducing  the  weight. 

Eupclmus  (Isosoma)  allynii  is  said  to  be  the  most  efficient  enemy  of  the  |iest. 
Semiotellus  isosomatis  is  very  efficient  In  destroying  the  larvse  in  the  straw, 
while  Homoponis  iSvmiotrUus)  chalcidiphagns  and  probably  other  chalcidids 
are  also  instrumental  in  holding  the  iiest  in  check.  These  parasites  are  all  the 
more  efficient,  as  they  are  double-brooded,  developing  in  late  summer  and  at 
once  ovii)ositing  in  other  larvae.  The  larvte  of  a  small  carabid  beetle  {Lcpto- 
trachclus  dorsalis)  crawls  up  the  stalks,  descends  into  the  stubble,  and  devours 
the  Isosoma  larvae  and  parasite  as  well.  The  mite  Pcdiculoides  (Heieropus) 
ventricosus  is  also  an  enemy,  gaining  access  to  the  larvae  precisely  as  do  the 
beetle  larvte  previously  mentioned. 

A  rotation  of  crops  that  will  eliminate  the  growing  of  wheat  2  years  in  suc- 
cession on  the  same  land  is  very  effective,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  females  are  wingless.  Where  rotation  can  not  be  practiced,  stubble 
and  outstanding  straw  should  be  burned  during  the  fall  or  winter.  The  junior 
author,  who  has  investigated  the  pest  in  the  State  of  Washington,  presents  an 
account  of  the  relations  of  the  wheat  strawworm  to  wheat  production  in  the 
Northwest.  The  strawworm  is  said  to  be  found  wherever  wheat  is  groi;\ni  in 
the  Columbia  Basin,  but  is  not  equally  destructive  over  all  that  territory. 

Scale  insects  of  the  orchards  of  Missouri,  E.  P.  Taylob  {Missouri  Fruit 
Sta,  Bui.  18,  pp.  7-87,  pis,  Ji,  figs.  22).— This  bulletin  contains  a  description  of 
the  appearance,  life  history,  habits,  food  plants,  and  methods  of  control  of  the 
San  Jos^  scale,  cherry  scale,  Putnam  scale,  grai>e  scale,  walnut  scale,  oyster- 
shell  scale,  scurfy  scale,  rose  scale,  terrapin  scale,  and  cottony  maple  scale. 

In  the  fall  of  1907  and  spring  of  1908,  spraying  demonstrations  were  j,iven  in 
eleven  separate  sections  and  eight  different  counties  of  the  State  where  the 
San  Jos{^  scale  was  abundant.  Spraying  experiments  conducted  at  several 
localities  in  St.  Louis  County  for  the  puri)ose  of  comimring  the  most  common 
forms  of  sprays,  namely,  lime-sulphur  and  miscible  oil  sprays,  are  reported. 
"The  average  percentage  of  dead  scales  upon  all  experimental  orchards  sprayed 
with  the  standard  and  commercial  lime  and  sulphur  sprays  was  89.7  i^er  cent  a« 
compared  with  99.6  i>er  cent  scales  dead  upon  all  orchards  where  commercial 
miscible  oil  sprays  were  used." 

The  author  concludes  that  when  very  thorough  spraying  is  done  miscible  oils 
(scalecide  and  target  brand)  should  not  be  used  stronger  than  1  part  to  20  of 
water.  The  comparison  of  the  cost  shows  the  standard  lime-sulphur  sprays  to 
be  somewhat  cheaper  than  the  commercial  miscible  oils,  but  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  the  commercial  miscible  oils  can  be  prepared  Is  a  point  in  favor  of 
their  use.  "  It  is  concluded,  however,  that  when  cost  and  safety  to  the  trees  are 
considereil  that  the  lime  and  sulphur  preparations  are  still  for  most  orchardists 
the  most  practical  sprays." 

Report  on  experiments  for  control  of  San  Jos6  scale,  1907-8,  E.  I^.  WoR- 
SHAM  and  W.  W.  Chase  (Ga.  Bd.  Ent,  Circ,  8,  pp.  8). — This  is  a  preliminary 
report  in  which  the  results  of  experiments  conducted  in  the  fall  of  1907  aud 
spring  of  1908  with  soluble  oils  and  a  prepared  mixture  of  lime-sulphur  are 
briefly  outlined.  Applications  of  target  brand  scale  destroyer,  kil-o-scale,  solu- 
ble petroleum,  scalecide,  and  Schnarr's  comiwunds  were  made  In  the  fall  and 
the  early  spring. 

The  fall  applications  were  in  every  case  more  effective  than  those  made  in  the 
spring.  The  results  obtained  from  a  single  spraying  of  the  prepared  lime- 
sulphur  solution  seemed  to  be  very  satisfactory.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
just  as  good  as  those  obtained  from  any  of  the  soluble  oils  and  the  trees  seemed 
to  be  much  the  cleaner  and  healthier  in  apiHjarance. 
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The  San  Jos4  scale  and  lime-sulphur  wash,  W.  K.  Hinds  (Alabama  VoUvyv 
Sta.  But.  /4-J,  pp.  3-22,  pi.  U  figs.  S,  map  /). — This  is  an  account  of  tho  life  his- 
tory of  tho  San  Jos^  scale,  the  injury  which  it  pnxluces,  and  remedial  meas- 
ures. A  map  is  presented  which  shows  the  pest  to  be  well  distributeil  over  the 
State. 

The  caljrx  cup  must  be  filled,  A.  L.  Melandeb  (Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  2  {liWO), 
\o.  /,  pp.  (r7-7S;  abs.  in  Country  Gent.,  7//  (1909)  No.  29,12,  p.  3 '{8). —The  author 
here  i^n^sents  a  symi)osium  of  the  objwtions  (contributtnl  by  entomologists  ami 
horticulturists)  to  the  western  methml  of  combating  the  codling  moth. 

**  The  western  uiethcHi  aims  simply  to  place  iwison  beneath  the  sUimens.     This 
can  l>est  be  done  by  throwing  a  driving  spray  through  Bordeaux  nozzles,  at  a 
pressur**  approximating  2(K)  lbs.     Most  of  the  spraying  is  done  fnmi  a  raised 
platform,  and  a  crook  Is  used  at  the  end  of  the  nxl  to  dinM't  the  spray  down- 
ward.     The  spray  must  be  thrown  sciuarely  into  every  blossom  for  succt»ss.     A 
dilute  spray  of  1  lb.  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  50  gal.  of  water  copiously  applitnl  is 
more  conducive  to  thoroughness  than  is  a  sparing  us(»  of  a  concentrated  wash. 
One  such  api)licatlon  destroys  the  first  br(K)d  and  thus  actually  insures  jirac- 
tically  100  i>er  t*ent  of  clean  fruit.     Thus  there  is  no  netnl  for  later  applications. 
In  addition  to  assuring  thoroughness,  high  pressure  means  rapid  work,  thus  re- 
ducing the  lal>or  cost.     The  weak  formula  skives  quite  an  item.     The  al)sence 
of  late  generations  of  worms  eliminates  disfiguring  *  stings,*  which  alv:ays  re- 
sult when  late  larvte  have  to  l>e  destroyed  by  late  surface  appllcaticms.     The 
single  application  leaves  time  for  other  orchard  work  after  midsummer.     Irri- 
gation is  not  InterfertHl  with,  as  the  orchard  does  not  have  to  be  dried  out  to 
I)ermit  the  passage  of  the  spray  outfit.     There  is  no  damage  to  apple-laden 
branches,  low  hanging  bei*ause  of  their  weiirht  of  fruit,  from  driving  a  spray 
wagon  through  the  closely  |>lainttHl  orchards.     Moreover,  for  oily  skinned  and 
glaucous  varieties  it  is  the  only  method  that  can  be  successfully  used.    A  sin- 
gle thon>ugh  spraying  has  affc^rde<l  practically  100  per  cent  returns  over  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  acres  of  Washington  orchards." 

Economic  loss  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  through  insects  that 
carry  disease,  !>.  O.  Howard  (f.  S,  Dept.  Ayr.,  liar,  Ent.  Bui.  7<S,  pp.  .^0). — 
The  author  calls  attention  to  the  many  infectious  diseas<»s  transmitttHl  through 
the  agencj'  of  insects,  and  dis<usses  in  particular  the  tH*on<miic  loss  through 
njos<iuitoes  and  house  flies. 

it  is  stated  that  the  development  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  has  been  held 
back  by  the  nio.squito  plataie,  as  has  the  growth  of  dairying  in  southern  New 
Jersey  and  of  i)aying  industries  near  the  mosquito-breeding  areas  In  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  City  and  other  localities.  The  cost  of  scrtHMiing  habitations  alone 
for  mos<piitoes  and  the  liouse  fly  ex(*(»etls  .$10,(MK),(K>0  annually. 

Malaria  is  said  to  be  spreading  in  this  country.  It  is  estimatetl  that  the 
annual  <1eath  rate  in  the  TnitiHl  States  from  this  disease  is  nearly  12,<)00,  but 
attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  death  rate  of  malaria  perhaps,  as  with 
no  other  disease,  falls  to  Indicate  the  real  loss  from  the  wonomic  point  of  view. 
It  is  iKilnted  out  that  vast  areas  of  rich  land  of  the  Delta  region  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi Uiver  can  not  be  cultivattHl  bi»cause  of  this  distmse.  I^rge  sums  have 
been  and  are  annually  being  spent  in  the  control  of  the  mos(iuitoes  which  trans- 
mit malaria  and  yellow  fever.  The  great  loss  due  to  malaria  and  yellow  fever, 
and  the  lmiK»rtance  of  the  control  of  the  Anopheles  and  Stegomyia  mos<piitoes 
in  the  I'nited  States,  Panama,  and  other  countries  are  discussed  at  length. 

The  author  projwses  the  name  *' typhoid  fly"  as  a  substitute  for  that  of 
**  house  fly  "  now  in  general  use.  The  habits  of  this  i)est  are  describetl,  and 
evidence  Is  brought  forward  to  show  that  it  plays  a  very  important  i)art  in  the 
distribution  of  the  causative  agents  of  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  tropical  dysen- 
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tery.  and  other  endemic  diseases,  and  that  it  also  possesses  importance  as  a 
disseminator  of  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis.  Studies  that  have  been  made  of 
the  breeding  habits  of  this  fly  are  reviewed  at  some  length,  as  is  the  spread 
of  malaria  in  Greece  and  its  relation  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  national  power. 

The  typhoid  fly  or  house  fly,  L.  6.  Howard  (Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,  67  (1909), 
No,  1739,  pp,  27 't,  27.5). — This  is  an  extract  from  the  bulletin  noted  above. 

House  fleas,  L.  O.  Howard  (U,  8.  Dcpt.  Apr.,  Bur,  Ent,  Circ.  10S,jpp.  4,  ffgs. 
2), — This  is  a  brief  account  of  house  fleas,  accompanied  by  directions  for  deal- 
ing with  them.  The  dog  and  cat  flea  {Ctenoccphalus  catuis)  is  said  to  have 
been  more  frequently  rejwrted  as  infesting  houses  in  this  country  than  the 
human  flea  Pulex  irriians. 

Sixth  annual  report  of  the  State  entomologist  of  Montana,  R.  A.  Coolet 
{Montana  Sta.  Bui.  7o.  pp.  H9-UZ,  pis.  2,  fig.  1). — The  author  here  presents  a 
preliminary  report  of  investigations  concerning  the  life  history  and  habits  of 
the  tick  {Dcrmacentor  vtnustus)  that  is  the  active  agent  in  the  transmission 
of  Kocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  of  man  in  Montana  and  neighborhood  States, 
together  with  brief  notes  on  Glover's  silk  moth. 

An  engorged  female  tick  collected  in  late  July  which  commenced  oviposition 
on  August  4  had  deix)sitetl  4,S14  eggs  by  Sei)tember  9,  a  total  of  4,820  eggs 
being  laid.  These  eggs  began  to  hatch  on  September  30,  thus  apparently  having 
reciuired  57  days  for  incubation  at  the  laboratory  temperature.  Seed  ticks 
which  hatched  in  early  July  were  kei)t  in  a  stender  dish.  These  commenced  to 
die  in  the  early  i)art  of  August,  all  being  dead  on  August  14,  a  longevity  period 
of  nearly  6  weeks. 

The  author  concludes  that  larvte  do  not  attach  to  a  host  until  about  a  week 
has  past  after  hatching.  Larvte  engorged  ui)on  guinea  pigs  commenced  to  drop 
on  the  third  day  following  engorgement,  the  last  leaving  the  host  on  the 
seventh  day.  This  variation  in  the  period  required  for  engorgement  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  some  st^d  ticks  do  not  attach  until  long  after  others 
have  done  so.  The  author's  observations  indicate  that  the  greater  number  of 
larvte  drop  during  the  day. 

Kecords  of  the  molting  of  larvte  show  13  days  to  have  been  the  minimum 
period  with  about  2  weeks  as  the  average.  The  i)eriod  required  for  engorge- 
ment in  the  nynii)hal  stage  was  from  4  to  8  days.  Engorged  nymphs  that 
dropi)ed  on  August  12,  molted  after  periods  of  41  to  47  days. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  host  relations  of  this  tick  a  trip  was  made  into 
West  Gallatin  Canyon.  During  the  trip  numerous  small  mammals  of  5  differ- 
ent species  were  shot.  All  of  0  Itocky  Mountain  pikas  {Lagoinys  princeps) 
and  2  of  12  chiimiunks  (Tamias  quadrivittatus  amconus)  collected  had  ticks  in 
the  larval  or  nyniphal  stages  attached  in  or  very  clo.se  to  the  ears, 

*' It  was  noticeable  that  though  we  shot  more  rcnl  squirrels  than  other  animals, 
we  found  no  ticks  upon  them,  and  though  chii)niunks  were  very  abundant  in  the 
immetliate  vicinity  of  the  series  of  rock  slides  where  we  secured  the  pikas, 
those  obtained  at  this  place  were  in  every  instance  free  from  ticks,  though  the 
pikas  had  them  in  every  case."  Projects  for  future  work  are  api>ended  to  this 
acccount. 

Brief  notes  are  given  on  Glover's  silk  moth  (Samia  glovcri)  a  species  fre- 
quently received  at  the  station.  While  not  a  i>est  of  much  imiK)rtance,  it  has 
been  rei)orted  as  fee<ling  on  the  currant  and  gooseberry.  Larvte  bred  at  the 
laboratory  refused  to  feed  on  these  plants,  but  willow  and  maple  were  eaten 
freely.  Eggs  laid  on  July  5  hatched  July  23.  Technical  descriptions  are  pre- 
sented of  the  six  larval  instars. 
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Hainan  foods,  H.  Snydeb  (New  York,  1908,  pp.  XVI-{-362,  figs.  7«).— The 
author  had  in  mind  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume  a  text-boolc  for  university 
stud^its,  and  has  summarized  the  more  important  data  regarding  human  nutri- 
tion, drawing  largely  on  the  results  of  his  own  extensive  investigations  on  the 
subject. 

Prominence  is  given  to  foods  most  extensively  used  in  the  diet,  such  as  flour, 
bread,  cereals,  vegetables,  meats,  milk,  dairy  products,  and  fruits,  and  to  some 
of  the  physical,  chemical,  and  bacteriological  changes  taking  place  in  foods 
during  their  preparation  for  the  table  which  affect  digestibility  and  nutritive 
value.  Dietary  studies  of  the  comparative  cost  and  value  of  foods  and  the 
question  of  rational  feeding  of  man  are  also  considered,  while  experimental 
work  and  laboratory  practice  are  special  features  of  the  work.  Some  of  the 
topics  which  are  closely  related  to  nutrition  are  also  taken  up,  such  as  the 
effect  upon  food  of  storage  and  household  sanitation.  Review  questions,  a  list 
of  references,  and  a  full  index  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  volume. 

Packing-liouse  chemistry,  A.  E.  Schmidt  (Butchers'  Advocate,  46  (1908), 
A'o«.  i,  p.  13;  2,  pp,  19,  22). — In  this  discussion  of  chemistry  in  relation  to  the 
packing-honse  industry  the  author  considers  such  topics  as  analyses  of  blood 
and  tankage,  cause  of  sour  meats,  and  the  imi)ortance  of  analyzing  supplies, 
and  reports  some  analyses  showing  the  percentage  of  salt,  sugar,  and  saltpeter 
of  pickling  solution  which  is  absorbed  by  meat,  and  the  amount  which  is  left 
in  the  solution.  The  salt  left  in  the  solution  after  pickling  ranged  from  49.23 
to  76.55  i>er  cent;  the  sugar  from  0  to  18.73  per  cent;  and  the  saltpeter  from 
31.84  to  52.03  per  cent  of  the  amount  originally  present.  The  author  believes 
that  some  of  the  saltpeter  removed  from  the  solution  is  destroyed  by  bacteria 
"and  that  the  same  may  be  true  for  a  part  of  the  sugar. 

Treatise  on  the  adulteration  of  foods,  agricultural  products,  and  drugs, 
L.  CouBCELLE  and  H.  Ricard  (Traits  des  Fraudes  Alimcntaires  Agricoles  et 
Medicament eu8es.  Paris,  1909,  pp.  69S). — This  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  adul- 
teration of  foods,  agricultural  products,  and  drugs  discusses  the  subject  with 
reference  to  legislative  enactments  in  France  and  also  contains  a  summary  of 
legislative  enactments  of  other  countries.  The  principal  food  and  other  prod- 
ucts, methods  of  manufacture,  adulteration,  and  similar  topics  are  considered. 

Biochemistry,  F.  Rohmann  (Biochemie,  Berlin,  1908,  pp.  XVI-\-768,  pi.  1, 
lUfs.  43;  rev.  Chem.  Ztg.,  33  (1909),  no.  29,  p.  268).— In  this  text-book  designed 
for  students  of  medicine,  zoology,  and  botany  the  author  takes  up  the  principal 
divisions  of  organic  chemistry  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  such 
students. 

Practical  physiological  chemistry,  P.  B.  Hawk  (Philadelphia,  1909,  2.  ed., 
pp.  XVI-\-447,  pl8.  6,  figs.  126).— The  author  states  that  this  edition  has  been 
thoroughly  revised  in  all  departments  and  in  part  rewritten  from  the  first 
edition  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  358).  Many  new  qualitative  tests  and  quantitative 
methods  have  been  added  as  well  as  a  chapter  on  enzyms  and  their  action.  The 
book  is  designed  for  use  in  courses  in  practical  physiological  chemistry  In 
schools  of  medicine  and  of  science. 

Beport  of  the  royal  conmiission  on  the  meat  industry  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr. 
West.  Aust.,  18  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  5-14). — Cattle  markets,  abattoirs,  transi)orta- 
tion  facilities,  market  methods,  and  historical  and  other  data  regarding  the 
extent  of  the  West  Australia  meat  industry  are  summarized. 

Bakery  inspection  and  proceedings  of  Bakers'  Institute,  October  26-28, 
1008  (Bien.  Rpt.  Bur.  Labor  and  Indus.  Stat,  [Wis.],  13  (1906-1),  pt.  5,  pp. 
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68S-S/fO,  figs.  49). — The  aiiuMuletl  Wisconsin  laws  i-egarding  the  regwJation  of 
bakeries  are  quote<l,  and  lists  of  licensed  bakeries  and  a  general  account  of  the 
work  under  the  State  law  are  given.  During  the  year  30  persons  were  prose- 
cuted for  violations  of  the  law  and  in  every  case  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  securc^cl. 
In  general,  the  results  Indicate  considerable  Improvement  in  the  bakiug  indus- 
try under  the  law. 

The  rei>ort  also  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  Bakers*  Institute  held  in 
Milwaukee  by  the  University  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
October  2(>-2.S,  10()8  (E.  S.  It.,  2(),  p.  31)5).  and  the  papers  with  discussions  prc?- 
seuted  at  the  meeting.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned :  The  Iimer  Structure 
of  the  Grain  as  Related  to  Flour  and  Bread,  by  N.  A.  Cobb;  Flour — Its  Compo- 
sition and  Adulteration,  by  A.  L.  Winton ;  Fermentation  in  Bread  Making,  by 
W.  D.  Frost,  In  which  yeasts,  malt  extracts,  etc.,  are  considered ;  Food  A'alue  of 
Bread,  by  J.  Erlanger;  Examination  of  Flour  with  Practical  Tests,  by  Hannali 
L.  Wessling;  Bake  Shoi)  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  by  M.  P.  Ravenel;  anfl  Bake 
Shop  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  by  C.  B.  Ball. 

Determination  of  gluten  in  wheat  flour,  A.  Berman  (Pharm.  Weckhl,,  46 
{1909),  A'o.  10,  pp.  22t,  JJS). — Results  of  gluten  determinations  in  several  sorts 
of  flour  are  reportinl. 

The  changes  in  flour  and  cereals  due  to  the  action  of  sulphur  dioxid,  M. 
and  G.  Carteret  (linl.  Soc.  Cfiim.  France,  Ij,  srr.,  5  {1909).  'So,  6,  pp.  270- 
272). — From  their  investigations  on  the  subject  the  authors  conclude  that  treat- 
ing flour  with  sulphur  dioxid  is  harmful  since  it  renders  kneading  of  the  dough 
difficult,  hinders  fermentation,  and  produces  an  inferior  loaf. 

Honey  and  honey  substitutes,  A.  IIasteblik  {Dcr  Bienenhonig  und  seine 
Ersaizmiitel.  Vienna  and  Leipsic,  1909,  pp.  \lII-\-2S2,  figs.  03;  rev.  in  Ztschr. 
Offentl.  Vhem.,  16  {1909),  Ao.  /,  p.  20). — This  volume  discusses  the  origin  and 
collection  of  honey,  its  examination  and  valuation,  honey  substitutes,  and  simi- 
lar to])ics. 

Preserved  fruits  in  Europe,  R.  I*.  Skinner  and  H.  L.  Washington  {Mo. 
Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [V.  ^.\,  1909.  Xo.  3'tS,  pp.  1 11~J 21). —Information  regard- 
ing the  French  candied  fruit,  or  glacC*  fruit  Industry,  Including  accounts  of  proc- 
esses of  manufacture,  etc.,  is  summarized. 

Bacteriological  studies  of  the  softening  of  pickled  cucumbers,  A.  Kosso- 
wicz  {yjschr.  Landtr.  Versuch.sw.  Osierr.,  11  {1908);  Xo.  12,  pp.  8.9  J-.9(?0 ) .—Ex- 
perimental studies  were  made  of  the  elTects  of  different  sorts  of  bacteria  on  dill 
l)ickles.  the  conclusion  being  reacheil  that  the  iK>tato  bacterium  {B.  inesen- 
ierieus  vulgains)  is  c^^rtainly  concerned  in  the  softening.  Studies  of  the  total 
and  nonvolatile  acid  were  also  made  but  no  definite  conclusions  are  drawn  from 
the  re<*orded  variations. 

Pickled  tea,  W.  H.  Michael  {Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [V.  S(.],  1909, 
Xo.  S-'i'iJi,  pp.  15,  16). — The  author  des<ribes  a  fermented  or  pickled  preparation 
of  tea  leaves  which  is  eaten  in  Burma  and  the  Shan  States.  Commonly  the 
leaves  are  soaked  in  oil  and  seasoned  with  garlic,  dried  fish,  etc.  In  some 
regions  a  beverage  is  i)repared  from  this  tea. 

"Cognac*'  obtained  from  cactus  flgs  [prickly  pears],  A  Sanna  {Slaz. 
Sper.  Agr.  Hal.,  J^l  (/.90.S),  Xo.  9-11,  pp.  5r)0-r)01;  abs.  in  Chem.  Zenlbl.,  J909, 
I,  Xo.  8,  p.  675;  Jour.  Soe.  Chem.  Indus.,  28  {1909),  Xo.  5,  p.  25.;).— Analyst^s  of 
the  cactus  fig  are  given  and  a  method  for  preparing  a  spirit  which  corresponds 
to  a  genuine  cognac  Is  described. 

Russian  kvass,  F.  (Jraftiau  {Ann,  Gemhioux,  19  {1909),  Xo.  f,  pp.  235- 
2-^/6). — Directions  are  given  for  making  different  sorts  of  kvass,  a  fermented 
beverage  much  used  In  Russia.  Kvass  fermentation,  yield,  and  cost  of  different 
sorts,  and  other  questions  are  considered. 
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Acetaldehyde  in  wine,  its  origin  and  effects,  A.  Trillat  (Bui.  Assoc.  Chim. 
Sucr.  ct  DisWL,  26  {1909),  No.  8,  pp.  «5^-tf 90). —Acetaldehyde  exists  In  varj'- 
ing  quantity  in  wine  and  brandy,  the  author  concludes,  owing  to  the  oxidation 
of  alcohol  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Aeration,  the  presence  of  certain  micro- 
organisms, and  aging  ore  factors  affecting  its  quantity.  Acetaldehyde  and  acetal 
contribute  to  the  l>ouqiiet  of  wine.    Other  related  topics  are  considered. 

Lecithin  in  'wine  and  its  physiological  importance,  G.  Patubel  ( Monaisbcr, 
Geselh  Ford.  Wiss,  Ackerb.  u,  Kunste  Vnter-Elsass,  ^2  (1908),  No.  2,  pp.  46- 
49). — ^The  author  rejwrts  on  an  average  about  0.1  gm.  lecithin  per  liter  and 
believes  this  constituent  Is  important  in  determining  the  bouquet  and  also  from 
the  standpoint  of  nutrition.    The  work  of  other  investigators  Is  cited. 

French  white  wines,  J.  Mateb  (Ztschr.  Offentl.  Chem.,  Jo  {1909),  No.  1, 
pp.  IS-IS). — Analytical  data  are  reported  and  discussed. 

Poisoning    due   to   bacterial  contamination  of  food,  Thomann    (Schtcciz. 
Wchnschr.  Chem.  i/.  Pharm.,  46  {1908),  No.  SI,  pp.  491-494)'— A.  digest  of  data. 
Ihist  and  disease,  E.  Owen  (Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1908,  No.  2484,  PP.  321-320).— 
A  popular  summary  and  discussion. 

Eleventh   annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  State  and  National 
Food  and  Dairy  Departments  {[Proc]  Conv.  Assoc.  State  and  Sat.  Food  and 
Dairy  Deptn,,  1 1  ( 1907).  pp.  416). — This  volume  contains  the  minutes  of  the  con- 
vention of  the  Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments 
held  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  July,  1907,  the  report  of  the  executive  committee,  and 
similar  reiK)rt»,  as  well  as  the  pa[)ers  which  were  presented.     Of  these  may  be 
mentioned  among  others :  Publicity  in  the  Enforcement  of  Pure  Food  Laws,  by 
E.  K.  Slater  ;  Review  of  Port  Inspection  Work,  by  R.  E.  Doolittle;  The  Element 
of  Uniformity  in  National  and  State  Food  Laws,  by  J.  Q.  Emery ;  The  Effect  on 
Butter  from  Feeding  Cotton-seed  or  Cotton-seed  Meal,  and  Difficulties  Met  with 
in  Detecting  its  Adulteration,  by  W.  M.  Allen ;  Diabetic  Foods,  by  A.  L.  Winton ; 
Antiseptics  in  Tomato  Catsup,  by  F.  W.  Robison ;  Bleaching  of  Flour,  by  E.  F. 
Ladd:  Review  of  Pure  Food  Control  in  the  West,  by  E.  W.  Burlse;  The  Sanitary 
Side  of  the  Production,  ^lanufacture,  and  Distribution  of  Food  Products,  by 
T.  J.  Bryan ;  The  Preparation  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  with  and  without  Pre- 
servatives, by  S.  Mueller;  and  The  Preparation  of  Tomato  Catsup  with  and 
without  Preservatives,  by  C.  F.  Loudon. 

Foods  (Bui.  Oa.  Dept.  Agr.,  1908,  No.  45,  pp.  3-72).— This  contains  a  general 
summary  and  report  of  the  chemist. 

Work  under  the  State  pure  food  and  drugs  act,  T.  G.  Hudson  (pp.  1-25). — ^The 
text  is  given  of  the  State  pure  food  and  drugs  act  and  the  work  carried  on  under 
this  act  is  summarized. 

Report  of  the  t^tute  ehemUt,  R.  E.  HtaUings  (pp.  26-72). — Tender  the  provisions 
of  the  State  pure  food  and  drugs  act,  samples  of  milk,  sausage,  oysters,  butter, 
oleomargarine,  vinegar,  molasses  and  maple  sirups,  catsu[)8,  extracts,  olive  oils, 
carbonated  l)everages,  etc.,  were  examined,  the  total  number  of  samples  being 
032,  of  which  45  per  cent  were  found  to  be  adulterated,  mlsbranded,  or  below 
standard. 

[Dairy  and  food  commissioner  report],  R.  W.  Dunlap.  (A/m.  Rpt.  Ohio 
Dairy  and  Food  Comr.,  23  {1908),  pp.  84). — This  report  contains  a  summary  and 
financial  statement  of  the  dairy  inspection,  pure  food  work,  and  drug  and  paint 
inspection  carried  on  during  the  year.  The  total  number  of  articles  analyzed 
by  the  chemist  was  1,897.  During  the  year  prosecutions  were  brought  on  91 
adulterated  articles,  the  greatest  number  of  any  single  article,  35,  being  with 
milk.  A  paper  on  glucose,  Its  preparation,  uses,  and  effects  on  the  system,  by 
W.  Mcpherson,  is  also  included  in  the  report 
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Dairy  and  food  division  report  {Dept,  Agr,  and  Immigr,  Fa.,  Dairy  and 
Food  Div,  Bui.  ^,  pp.  59).— The  standards  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Immigration  of  Virginia  are  given.  These  are  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  National  pure  food  laws  and  became  effective  January  15,  1909. 

Food  control  work  of  Chemnitz  for  1908,  A.  Behre  {Pharm.  Zcntralhalle, 
50  (1909),  Nos.  8,  pp,  U9-158;  P,  pp.  i7i-i7P).— Meat  and  fish  products,  dairy 
products,  flour,  bread,  yeast,  sugar,  honey,  spice,  and  other  foods  and  condiments, 
alcohol  and  alcohol-froe  beverages,  cooking  utensils,  proprietary  articles,  and 
similar  goods  were  examined. 

Food  control  in  Prussia  iZtschr.  Offentl,  Chan.,  14  (1908),  No.  H,  pp.  265- 
279).— The  article  is  an  extract  from  part  6  of  Da8  Ocsundheitswesen  des 
Prcussischcn  titaatcs  im  JaJire  1906  (Berlin,  1908). 

Progress  in  the  examination  of  foods,  condiments,  fats,  and  oils  In  1907, 
Utz  (Osterr.  Chcni.  Ztg.,  It  (1908),  Nos.  10,  pp.  135-138;  15,  pp.  204-208).— 
An  annual  digest  of  investigations. 

The  Jamaica  cookery  book,  Caroline  Sullivan  (Kingston  and  London^ 
1908,  3.  €d.,  pp.  XIl-\-90). — The  author  has  collected  a  large  number  of  charac- 
teristic recii>es  used  in  Jamaica,  many  of  them  being  for  the  preparation  of 
tropical  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Student  diet,  X.  Arnozan  (Rev.  P6dagog.,  n.  ser.,  53  (1908),  No.  10,  pp.  301- 
325). — The  general  principles  of  student  diet  are  discussed  as  well  as  the  regu- 
lations governing  diet  in  French  '*  lyc^s  "  and  colleges.  Some  details  are  given 
regarding  the  character  of  the  meals  served. 

Alleged  undernutrition  in  rural  regions  in  Germany,  Becker  (Sachs. 
Landw.  ZtscUr.,  56  (1908),  No.  /,9,  pp.  1 236-1 2 J,6).— It  has  been  stated  that  the 
diet  of  the  i)opulation  in  rural  regions  In  Germany  Is  low,  particularly  in  pro- 
tein, and  that  this  condition  is  attended  by  serious  results.  A  si>eclal  investi- 
gation of  this  question  in  Saxony  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  C«itral 
Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the  People,  and  the  German  Association  for  the 
Welfare  and  Advancement  of  the  Home  by  a  special  commission. 

The  conclusion  was  reached  by  the  commission  that  In  this  province  a  gen- 
eral condition  of  undernutrition  of  the  rural  population  does  not  exist  The 
report  summarizes  a  considerable  amount  of  data  on  food  conditions  in  Saxony 
and  similar  topics. 

The  diet  of  the  Russian  peasantry,  Madam  A.  L.  Pogosky  (Vcg.  Messctp- 
gcr  and  Health  Rei\,  7.  ser.,  6  (1909),  Nos.  2,  pp.  37,  38;  3,  pp.  64,  65).— A  gen- 
eral descriptive  article  on  foods  and  food  habits. 

[Food  habits,  agriculture,  hygiene,  and  other  conditions  in  equatorial 
Africa],  F.  de  Filippi  (Ruwenzori.  An  Aecount  of  the  Expedition  of  H.  R.  H. 
The  Duke  of  the  Ahnizzi.  London,  1909,  pp.  XVI-^408,  pis.  32,  figs.  153.  maps 
5). — In  this  account  of  the  exploration  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  much 
information  is  given  regarding  agricultural  conditions,  food  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  native  tribes,  hygiene,  and  other  conditions  in  equatorial  Africa.  The 
volume  also  contains  a  summary  of  the  geodetic,  meteorological,  and  other 
observations  made  on  the  expedition  and  the  mineralogical,  zoological,  and 
botanical  specimens  collected.  Of  the  337  si)ecies  of  plants  collected  16  were 
new  genera,  71  new  species,  and  6  new  varieties. 

The  feeding  of  the  soldier  in  barracks,  in  hospital,  and  in  war,  R.  J. 
Blackham  (Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1908,  No.  2484,  pp.  310-317). —A  summary  of  data 
regarding  the  rations  of  European  and  Japanese  armies,  with  a  discussion  of 
food  requirements,  waste  in  army  dietetics,  use  of  canned  goods,  and  related 
topics. 

In  his  suggestions  for  improving  army  dietetics  the  author  lays  emphasis  on 
the  need  of  variety  in  the  ration  In  the  field,  which  he  believes  may  be  obtained 
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by  the  addition  of  cheese  and  oatmeal,  and  perhaps  sugar  in  some  form.  Fresh 
bread  should  be  baked  wherever  possible  in  place  of  the  regulation  army  bis- 
cuits. The  hospital  ration  he  considers  too  large,  and  he  raises  the  question 
of  protein  requirement  and  the  possibility  of  lowering  dietary  standards  for  the 
army. 

The  feeding  of  the  soldier  (Brit  Med,  Jour.,  1908,  No.  2m,  p.  5^7).— An 
editorial  discussioii  of  the  above  paper. 

How  mnch  proteid  does  the  body  require'  A.  IIaio  (London,  1909,  pp.  8; 
Med.  PrcHs  and  Circ,  138  (1909),  Ko.  3636,  pp.  32,  33). — On  the  basis  of  his  clin- 
ical experience  the  author  concludes  "that  few  i)eoi)le  can  remain  below  9 
grains  of  albumin  per  pound  [about  90  gm.  per  150  lbs.  body  weight]  without 
loss  In  both  these  directions.  Their  capillary  circulation  slows  because  their 
heart  loses  power,  and  their  blood  quality  falls  because  there  is  deficient  produc- 
tion of  its  normal  elements.  .  .  . 

"This  9  grains  per  pound  is  to  be  calculated  on  a  quite  normal  individual  not 
carrying  an  excess  of  adipose  tissue,  as  it  is  his  normal  muscle  structure  we 
have  to  nourish,  and  not  the  adii)ose  he  may  have  put  on  top  of  it  when  he 
becomes  very  sedentary  in  later  life." 

Further  experiments  on  the  utilization  of  protein  cleavage  products  in 
the  animal  body,  E.  Abdebhalden,  R  Messner,  and  H.  Windratii  (Ztschr. 
Physiol.  Chem.^  59  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  55-42).— Additional  experiments  (E.  S.  R., 
20,  p.  1166)  are  reported  in  which  n  nitrogen  balance  was  maintained,  or  nitrogen 
gains  made,  on  a  ration  of  both  meat  and  casein  cleavage  products,  fed  with 
considerable  amounts  of  carbohydrates  and  fat. 

Discussion  upon  the  physiology  of  purin  metabolism,  J.  B.  Leathes  et  au 
(Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1908,  No.  2^86,  pp.  455-499).— At  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  at  Sheffield,  July,  1908,  the  question  of  purin  metabolism  was 
presented  for  discussion  by  J.  B.  Leathes,  who  summarized  the  results  of  his 
experimental  work  on  this  subject  The  question  was  also  considered  by  C. 
Watson,  E.  I.  Spriggs,  Sir  Lauder  Brinton,  T.  H.  Milroy,  and  I.  W.  Hall. 

In  summing  up  the  matter  it  was  pointed  out  by  Leathes  that  for  persons  in 
health  very  considerable  physiological  variations  were  to  be  noticed  in  the  purin 
metabolism  and  that  these  did  not  depend  on  imperfect  or  delayed  excretion,  but 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  largest  amount  of  uric  acid  was  excreted  when  the 
standard  of  health  and  activity  was  highest. 

The  uric  acid  excretion  of  normal  men,  P.  J.  Hanzlik  and  P.  B.  Hawk 
{Proc.  8oc.  Expi.  Biol,  and  Med.,  6  (1908),  No.  1,  pp.  18,  i9).— The  conclusions 
reached  in  this  investigation  follow : 

"The  average  daily  excretion  of  uric  acid  for  10  men  ranging  in  age  from  19 
to  29  years,  and  fed  a  normal  mixed  diet,  was  0.597  gm.,  a  value  somewhat  lower 
than  the  generally  accepted  average  of  0.7  gm.  for  such  a  period. 

"The  average  daily  protein  ingestion  for  these  same  subjects,  when  i)ermitted 
to  select  their  diet  was  91.2  gm.  or  1.33  gm.  per  kilogram  of  body  weight.'' 

The  relation  between  the  hourly  excretion  of  nitrogen  and  its  absorption 
in  the  intestine  with  reference  to  rest,  work,  and  diuresis,  E.  Haas  (Biochcm. 
Ztschr.,  12  (1908),  No.  ^4,  pp.  203-2Ji7,  dgms.  2ff).— Among  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  investigations  reported  were  the  following:  A  curve  represent- 
ing the  renal  excretion  of  nitrogen  for  the  first  8  hours  after  taking  food  shows 
2  and  sometimes  3  maxima.  The  first  of  these  is  chiefly  due  to  flushing  out 
nitrogenous  cleavage  products.  Neither  severe  work  nor  absolute  rest  during 
the  first  8  hours  after  taking  protein  had  appreciable  effect  on  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  excreted  during  this  period.  The  increased  excretion  of  nitrogen  with 
a  larger  volume  of  urine  is  also  attributable  to  the  flushing  out  of  the  system. 
Fat  cleavage  with  pancreas,  E.  Baueb  (Ztschr.  Angcw.  Chem.,  22  (1909), 
No.  3,  pp.  97-100). — On  the  basis  of  experimental  data  the  author  recommends 
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the  use  of  beef  imncreas  instead  of  castor  bean  for  tUe  cleavage  of  fat.    Tbe 
method  which  he  recommeuds  for  the  estimation  of  fatty  acids  is  outlined. 

The  influence  of  muscular  and  mental  work  on  metabolism  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  human  body  as  a  machine,  F.  C.  Benedict  and  T.  M.  Carpenter 
{U,  8.  DcpU  Agr.,  Office  ExpU  Stas,  Bui.  208,  pp.  100,  figs.  ^).— The  first  of  tlie 
two  pai>ers  reports  data  of  19  exi)erlments  on  the  effects  of  muscular  work  on 
metabolism  and  the  efficiency  of  the  human  body  as  a  machine,  and  the  second 
44  experiments  on  the  effects  of  mental  w^ork  on  metabolism.  In  all  of  these 
experiments  the  respiration  calorimeter  was  used.  The  bicycle  ergometer  was 
used  in  the  work  experiments  and  Is  described. 

From  the  data  reported  in  connection  with  the  experiments  on  muscular  work 
the  authors  comi)ute  that  as  regards  the  effectiveness  of  the  body  as  a  machine 
it  shows  an  efficiency  of  20  per  cent;  that  is,  for  every  calorie  of  muscular 
work  produced  by  the  body  a  total  of  5  calories  is  expended. 

In  the  experiments  on  the  influence  of  mental  work  on  metabolism  the  stu- 
dents who  served  as  subjects  each  took  a  more  or  less  difficult  examination  In 
some  college  study  while  in  the  respiration  chamber,  comiiarlson  being  made 
with  a  similar  period  in  which  the  same  subjects  engaged  in  reading  or  copying 
some  material  which  would  demand  little  mental  effort. 

•*  From  the  results  of  the  data  accumulated  in  this  series  of  experiments  on 
the  effects  of  mental  work  on  metabolism  it  would  appear  that  the  pulse  rate 
was  slightly  increased,  the  body  temperature  somewhat  higher,  the  water  vapor 
output  increased  by  about  5  i>er  cent,  the  carbon  dloxid  production  increased  by 
about  2  per  cent,  the  oxygen  consumption  increased  by  about  6  per  cent,  and 
the  heat  production  increased  by  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent  as  a  result  of 
sustained  mental  effort  such  as  obtains  during  a  college  examination.  Of  these 
factors,  those  most  accurately  measured  are  undoubtedly  the  carbon  dioxid 
elimination  and  the  heat  production.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  increase  of 
both  of  these  factors  accomi)anying  the  mental  exertion  is  so  small  and  the 
exceptions  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  say  whether  or  not  the 
mental  activity  exercised  a  positive  influence  on  metabolic  processes  in  general. 
Indeed,  more  than  half  of  the  subjects  studied  produced  more  heat  in  the  con- 
trol than  in  the  mental  work  test,  which  might  be  considered  as  negative 
evidence.  This  is  especially  so  when  it  is  considered  that  although  every  pre- 
caution was  taken  to  eliminate  all  other  extraneous  influences  it  still  remains 
a  fact  that,  with  many  of  these  subjects,  the  .  .  .  [experimental  period  with 
mental  work]  was  their  first  experience  inside  of  a  complicated  respiration 
chamber  and  they  were  more  or  less  disturbed  by  the  novel  experience,  and 
perhaps  more  restless — that  is,  made  more  muscular  movements  than  during 
the  control  i^eriod.  In  view  of  this  fact,  we  are  very  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  results  obtained  in  these  experiments  do  not  Indicate  that  mental  effort 
has  a  positive  infiuence  on  metabolic  activity." 

The  influence  of  oxygen  inhalations  on  athletes,  L.  E.  Hill  {Brit.  Med. 
Jour.,  t908y  No.  2J^86,  pp.  499,  500). — Respiratory  quotient  experiments  are  sum- 
marized with  both  ordinary  breathing  and  forced  breathing  of  oxygen.  In  both 
cases,  particularly  the  latter,  the  oxygen  was  a  benefit  in  athletic  contests. 

"  It  has  been  proved  conclusively  that  excess  of  oxygen  does  not  increase  the 
rate  of  metabolism  of  living  matter.  It  is  not  a  question  hero  of  fanning  up 
the  fire  of  life,  but  of  assuring  the  athlete  an  adequate  respiratory  exchange  in 
his  muscle  during  his  supreme  efforts." 

Oxygen  as  a  substitute  for  training  {Illus.  London  Neics  [Amer.  Ed.],  44 
{J 909),  No.  IISS,  pp.  289,  290,  fig.  i).— A  very  brief  description  of  the  use  of 
oxygen  by  athletes  in  exi)erlments  by  L.  E.  Hill  (see  above),  with  an  illustration 
showing  the  way  in  which  the  oxygen  Is  taken. 
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The  rdle  of  Inorganic  phosphorus  in  the  nutrition  of  animals,  E.  B.  Hart, 
E.  V.  McCoLLXJM,  and  J.  G.  Fuller  (Amrr.  Jour.  PhynioL,  2S  {1909),  So.  .^, 
pp.  2-J6-2T7). — The  object  of  these  exi)erinients  was  to  determlue  whether  In- 
organic phosphates  could  take  the  place  of  organic  phosphates  In  a  ration  for 
growing  swine. 

In  the  first  exi)eriment  16  pigs,  averaging  47  lbs.  each  In  weight,  were  fed  for 
95   days  a   bas;il    ration    low  in  phosphorus,   which   consisted  of  rice,   wheat 
gluten,  and  of  wheat  bran  from  which  phytin,  the  organic  form  of  pho8i)horus, 
had  been  removed  by  washing.    The  pigs  which  were  fed  the  basal  ration  each 
received  daily  1.12  gni.  of  phosphorus  and  made  an  average  gain  of  28.33  lbs., 
but  though  they  gained  in  weight  their  limbs  were  weak  and  their  appi^tites 
poor.     Two  lots  of  iiigs  that  had  precipitated  calcium  phosphate  supplying  daily 
5.5  gms.   and   2.75  gnis.  phosphorus,  respectively,  added  to  their  basal  ration 
gained  in  the  ssime  time  an  average  of  52.G  lbs.  per  pig.    The  lot  fed  a  normal 
ration  of  ground  rice,  whole  bran,  and  wheat  gluten  that  contained  on  an  aver- 
age 5.4  grnis.  of  phosphorus  in  the  daily  ration  gained  an  average  of  59  lbs.  in 
weight  per  pig.     The  final  lot  fed  a  normal  ration  of  ground  corn,  ground  oats, 
wheat  middlings,  and  oil  meal  supplying  daily  5.45  gms.  phosphorus  made  an 
average  gain  of  65.5  lbs.  per  pig. 

These  exi»erlments  were  rei)eated,  but  in  addition  two  known  tri-calcium  phos- 
phates were  used.     One  was  a  bone  ash,  the  other  a  crude  ground  phosphate 
rock   (floats).     During  a  i)ortion  of  the  e.xi)erimental  i)eriod  one  animal  from 
each  lot  was  placed  in  a  cage  and  an  accurate  balance  of  the  income  and  outgo 
of  phosphorus  was  determined.    The  intake  of  phosphorus  of  the  pig  that  re- 
ceived only  the  basal  ration  was  1.08  gm.  daily,  but  the  average  amount  retained 
was  but   0.5(i  gm.  daily,  which  was  insufficient  for  complete  nutrition.    The 
average  Intake  of  total  phosphorus  in  the  lots  receiving  inorganic  phosphates  as 
a  supplementary  food  was  from  4  to  5  gm.  daily.     **The  average  amounts  re- 
tained daily  ranged  from  1.5  gm.  in  the  bone-ash  fed  pig  to  2.35  gm.  in  the 
float-fed  pig.     There  were  days  when  the  float-fed  pig  retained  3.11  gm." 

Analyses  were  made  of  the  feeds  and  of  different  parts  of  the  slaughtered 
animals.  The  specific  gravity  and  the  breaking  strength  of  bones  were  also 
determined.  From  data  secured  from  the  two  experiments  reported  the  follow- 
ing deductions  are  drawn: 

**On  the  ration  extremely  low  in  phosphorus,  pigs  made  as  large  gains  up  to 
75  or  100  lbs.  when  starting  at  weights  of  from  40  to  50  lbs.  as  animals  receiv- 
ing an  abundance  of  this  element.  After  reaching  this  i)oint  loss  of  weight 
began,  followed  by  collapse. 

"When  such  low  phosphorus  rations  as  induced  the  above  symptoms  were 
supplemented  with  calcium  phosphates,  no  untoward  results  appeared.  Animals 
fed  a  low  phosphorus  ration,  supplemented  with  inorganic  phosphates,  made  as 
vigorous  a  development  as  others  receiving  their  phosphorus  supply  wholly  in 
organic  form. 

"  Precipitated  calcium  phosphates,  a  mixture  of  di-  and  trl-calclum  phos- 
phates, gave  no  better  results  than  did  floats,  a  crude  tri-calcium  phosphate. 

"  Phytin  as  the  supply  of  phosphorus  gave  no  better  results  than  the  inor- 
ganic phosphates. 

"A  young  animal  of  40  lbs.  weight  receiving  inorganic  phosphates,  together 
with  other  salts  as  supplementary  to  a  ration  very  low  In  mineral  constituents, 
grew  to  be  an  animal  of  280  lbs.  weight,  bore  a  litter  of  fairly  vigorous  pigs, 
which  on  the  same  ration  completed  the  cycle  back  to  80  lbs.,  while  animals  on 
the  same  ration  less  the  Inorganic  phosphates  collapsed  In  three  months,  with 
loss  of  weight  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  the  use  of  their  limbs. 
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'*  Determinations  of  calcinm  and  phosphorus  in  the  principal  organs  and  tis- 
sues of  the  animals  on  the  low  phosphorus  ration  showed  that  they  maintained 
the  proi>ortion  of  these  elements  constant  and  comparable  to  that  of  normally 
fed  pigs. 

'*  The  percentage  of  ash  in  the  skeleton  of  pigs  on  the  depleted  phosphorus 
ration  was  reduced  to  nearly  one-half  that  of  pigs  receiving  a  normal  ration,  or 
a  phosphorus-poor  ration  supplemented  by  an  inorganic  phosphate. 

**  The  marked  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  ash  of  the  bones  of  the  animal  re- 
ceiving an  insufficient  supply  of  calcium  phosphates,  together  with  the  ability 
of  the  animal  to  build  up  a  skeleton  very  rich  in  calcium  phosphate  when  an 
abundance  of  the  latter  is  supplied  in  inorganic  forms,  strongly  points  to  the 
possession  of  a  synthetic  power  by  the  animal  which  enables  it  to  convert  inor- 
ganic forms  of  phosphorus  into  the  organic  forms  demanded  by  its  body. 

"  When  the  animals  were  starving  for  phosphorus,  they  drew  this  element 
from  the  skeleton,  but  removed  calcium  and  phosphorus  in  the  proportions 
found  in  tricalclum  phosphate. 

"The  daily  phosphorus  supply  for  a  50-iX)und  growing  pig  should  be  at  least 
3  gm.    A  supply  of  4  to  5  gm.  is  probably  a  safer  quantity. 

"  The  data  furnish  no  positive  evidence  of  the  synthesis  of  nucleo-proteids  or 
other  organic  phosphorus-bearing  complexes  from  Inorganic  phosphates  in  the 
animal  body." 

Experiments  with  powdered  bone  and  grround  chalk  as  feeds  for  swine, 
A.  Carlier  {Arm,  Gcmhloux,  19  {1909),  No,  5,  pp.  166,  167).— Three  lots  of  4 
swine  each  were  fed  on  the  same  basal  ration  for  114  days,  except  that  ground 
chalk  was  added  to  the  ration  of  one  lot  and  precipitated  blcalcium  phospliate  to 
another.  The  lots  which  received  the  chalk  and  phosphate  gained,  respectively, 
124.5  and  157  kg.,  while  those  that  received  no  supplementary  mineral  feed 
gained  170  kg. 

The  transformations  in  the  phosphorus  compounds  in  the  hen's  egg  dur- 
ing development,  R.  II.  A.  Plimmer  and  F.  H.  Scott  {Jour,  Physiol.,  S8 
{1909),  No,  4.  PP'  2Jf7-2.53), — ^According  to  the  authors  the  phosphorus  In  an 
unincubated  egg  is  divided  as  follows:  Water  soluble  organic  phosphorus  com- 
pounds 6.2  per  cent,  ether  soluble  bodies  64.8  per  cent,  vltellln  27.1  per  cent, 
nuclein-llke  bodies  1.9  i)er  cent,  and  a  trace  of  inorganic  phosphate.  Tables  are 
submitted  which  show  the  percentage  of  the  different  kinds  of  phosphorus  in 
eggs  at  different  periods  of  Incubation.  Until  the  fifteenth  day  there  is  little 
change  in  the  distribution  of  phosphorus.  At  the  end  of  the  incubation  period 
the  distribution  of  phosphorus  in  the  bodies  of  3  chickens  was  as  follows :  Inor- 
ganic phosphorus  60  i)er  cent,  water  soluble  organic  phosphorus  compounds  8.6 
per  cent,  ether  soluble  botlles  19.3  per  cent,  and  nuclein-like  bodies  12  per  cent. 
The  vltellln  had  disappeared,  being  probably  changed  at  first  Into  a  water  sol- 
uble compound,  then  Into  nucleic  acid.  There  was  a  gradual  absorption  of  the 
protein  phosphorus  bodies  of  the  yolk  by  the  developing  chick  before  there  was 
much  change  In  the  lecithin  bodies. 

"  The  whole  work  i)oints  to  the  conclusion  that  the  glycerophosphoric  acid 
gives  rise  only  to  Inorganic  phosphate  in  the  developing  chicken  and  is  not 
transformed  Into  any  combination  with  protein.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a 
synthetic  process  occurring  In  the  developing  egg  as  regards  the  phosphorus 
compounds  unless  the  probable  transformation  of  the  phosphoproteln  into  nucleo- 
proteln  be  so  considered." 

The  nature  of  the  stimulus  which  causes  a  shell  to  be  formed  on  a  bird's 
egg,  R.  Pearl  and  F.  M.  Surface  {Science,  n,  ser,,  29  {1909),  No.  741,  PP-  428, 
429). — This  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Society  ot 
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Zooloiirista,  at  Baltimore,  December,  1908,  in  which  are  reported  investigations 
andertaken  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  stimulus  which  excites  the  reflex 
activity  of  the  shell -secreting  glands. 

"The  oviduct  was  transected  1  or  2  cm.  above  the  upper  end  of  the  'shell 
glaod."  The  anterior  portion  of  the  oviduct  was  then  ligated.  The  Intestine 
was  transected  just  anterior  to  the  cloaca  and  the  cloacal  wall  repaired  by 
Inversion  of  the  stump  and  a  purse  string  suture.  Then  the  cut  end  of  the 
intestine  was  anastomosed  to  the  cut  end  of  the  oviduct  (*  shell  gland').  As  a 
result  of  this  operation  the  feces  must  necessarily  pass  through  the  *  shell 
gland*  on  the  way  to  the  cloaca.  In  hens  on  which  this  oi)eration  has  been 
performed  a  calcareous  shell  is  deposited  on  the  feces  during  their  passage 
through  the  shell  gland.  The  results  obtained  from  these  experiments  are  held 
to  warrant  the  following  conclusions: 

"(1)  The  stimulus  which  sets  the  shell-secreting  glands  of  the  fowFs  oviduct 
into  activity  is  mechanical  rather  than  chemical  In  nature. 

"(2)  The  formation  of  a  shell  on  the  hen's  egg  Is  brought  about  by  a  strictly 
local  reflex,  and  is  not  Immediately  dependent  upon  the  activity  of  other  ix)r- 
tions  of  the  reproductive  system  (nervous  Impulse  of  hormone  formation)." 

A  Mendelian  view  of  sex  heredity,  W.  E,  Castle  {Science,  n,  set;,  29  ( 1909), 
No.  740,  pp.  S95-Ii00), — In  this  article  the  author  suggests  an  hypothesis  by 
which  the  recent  theories  of  Wilson,  Correns,  and  Bateson  on  sex  here<ilty  are 
apparently  harmonized.  From  recent  Investigations  there  api>ears  to  be  a 
differential  factor  between  male  and  female  which  is  allelomorphic  In  the  ab- 
sence of  that  factor.  It  is  Inherited  in  Mendelian  fashion  and  Its  presence  is 
dominant  over  absence.  **As  regards  the  transmission  of  this  factor  we  can 
recognize  two  distinct  categories  of  cases: 

**A.  Femaleness  is  attained  only  when  the  differential  factor  is  doubly  repre- 
sented In  the  Individual.  In  such  cases  the  female  Is  a  homozygote,  and  the 
egg  invariably  transmits  the  differential  factor.  Sex  determination  then  rests 
with  the  male  parent,  for  half  tne  si)ermatozoa  possess  the  differential  factor 
and  half  lack  It.  The  female  Is  a  homozygous  dominant,  not.  as  (\)rren8  sup- 
posed, recessive;  whereas  the  male  Is  a  heterozygous  dominant,  pure  recesslves 
being  unknown. 

"B.  Femaleness  Is  attained  whenever  the  differential  factor  Is  present  In  one 
only  of  the  conjugating  gametes  which  produce  the  Individual.  The  gamete 
which  transmits  the  differential  factor  Is  of  course  the  macrogamete  (egg), 
since  this  factor  is  not  possessed  by  the  male  parent.  The  female  Is  a  hetero- 
zygous dominant,  the  male  a  pure  recessive;  homozygous  dominants  are 
unknown. 

"The  experimental  proof  for  the  existence  of  these  two  categories  of  cases 
has  been  produced  for  class  A  by  Correns,  and  for  class  B  by  Doneaster  and 
others.  Cytologlcal  evidence  which  strongly  supports  the  interpretation  given  to 
class  A  has  beeen  produced  by  McClung,  Stevens,  Morgan  and  esi>eclally  by 
Wilson.  This  evidence  is  fully  corrol)orated  by  the  work  of  many  others. 
Direct  cytologlcal  evidence  for  the  existence  of  class  B  is  not  known  at  present, 
bat  may  confidently  be  looked  for." 

The  author  points  out  the  Importance  of  reciprocal  crosses  In  the  study  of 
secondary  sexual  characters,  and  shows  how  It  may  be  possible  for  these  to  be 
more  common  in  the  male  even  though  the  male  be  considered  a  retrogressive 
variation. 

Australian  saltbnsh  (Atriplex  semibaccata);  its  composition  and  digesti- 
bility. Notes  on  Bussian  thistle,  W.  P.  Hfadden  {Colorado  Sta,  Bui.  135,  pp. 
S-16), — This  bulletin  discusses  the  value  of  the  Russian  thistle  and  the  native 
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and  Australian  saltbush  as  feeds  for  stock,  and  rei)orts  3  digestion  experiments 
with  the  Australian  saltbush. 

Three  young  sheep  were  gradually  accustomed  to  an  exclusive  ration  of 
the  saltbush,  which  had  the  following  composition :  Moisture  3.645,  protein  20,6, 
fat  1.37,  nitrogen-free  extract  39,3G8,  crude  fiber  16.382,  and  ash  18.635  per 
cent.  The  average  digestion  coefficients  obtained  were  as  follows:  Dry  matter 
60.48,  protein  84.65,  fat  24.46,  nitrogen-free  extract  63.83,  crude  fiber  27^0,  and 
ash  59.64  per  cent. 

Australian  saltbush  was  also  fed  green  and  as  hay  to  horses.  Some  animals 
appeared  to  like  it  better  than  others.  Analyses  of  different  samples  of  the 
hay  showed  considerable  variation  due  probably  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  on 
which  they  grew. 

"The  following  facts  seem  to  have  been  established  concerning  this  plant: 
First,  when  once  established  it  will  endure  drought  and  even  make  a  good  crop 
with  less  than  5  in.  of  rainfall.  Second,  tliat  stock  will  eat  it  or  readily  learn 
to  eat  it  either  green  or  as  hay.  Third,  that  it  will  produce  very  heavily 
under  favorable  conditions.  Fourth,  that  it  will,  when  fed  alone,  maintain 
the  animals,  and  even  better  results  are  claimed  for  It.  Fifth,  that  the  hay  la 
rich  in  protein,  as  rich  or  even  richer  than  alfalfa.  Sixth,  that  its  coeflSclents 
of  digestion  are  excellent,  except  for  the  fat  or  ether  extract  and  crude  fiber. 
Seventh,  that  it  has  no  injurious  effects  on  the  animals  even  when  they  have 
no  other  fodder  with  it. 

*'  The  following  facts,  however,  remain,  that  It  has  not  become  popular,  and 
that  when  fed  alone  It  does  not  produce  the  results  that  Its  composition  and  co- 
efficients of  digestion  would  seem  to  warrant  us  In  expecting." 

Another  new  fodder  grass  (Phalaris  communtata),  C.  F.  Juarrz  {Agr.  Jour, 
Cape  Good  Hope,  S^  {1009),  A'o.  /,  pp.  26,  27,  fig,  i).— The  composition  of  this 
grass  when  i)artially  air-dried  was  found  to  be  as  follows:  Water,  13.77;  pro- 
tein, 10.,'i7 ;  fat,  2.04 ;  carbohydrates,  34.36;  fiber,  23.96;  and  ash,  14.6  per  cent. 

Muskus  grass  and  Its  feeding  value  {Agr,  Jour,  Cape  Good  Hope,  3^  {1909), 
A'o.  i,  p.  39). — The  leaves  and  stems  of  muskus  grass  {Erodium  moschatum) 
when  flowerinj?  and  seeding  freely  contain  the  following  percentages:  Water, 
90.13 ;  protein,  2.23 ;  ether  extract,  0.41 ;  nitrogen-free  extract,  4.44 ;  crude 
fiber,  1.24;  and  ash,  1.6  per  cent. 

[Analyses  of  feeding  stuffs],  R.  E.  Rose  {FJa.  Quart,  Bui,  Dept,  Agr,,  19 
{1909),  Ao.  1,  pp.  6-8;  2S-S0;  81-107).— The  State  chemist  reports  analyses 
of  240  feeding  stuffs.  Fifty-three  sanii»les  were  appreciably  below  guaranty  In 
protein,  09  in  starch  and  sugar,  and  ISO  in  fat. 

Concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs,  R.  E.  Stallings  {Bui,  Ga,  Dept, 
Agr..  1908,  Ko.  //5,  pp.  73-132).— This  report  of  the  State  chemist  contains 
analyses  of  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  gluten  meal,  gluten  feeds,  malt 
sprouts,  dried  brewers'  grains,  peas  and  beans,  red  dog  flour,  bran  and  mid- 
dlings from  wheat  and  rye,  barley,  corn,  oats,  rye,  com  bran,  and  poultry  and 
mixed  feeds. 

Analyses  of  feeding  stuffs,  F.  W.  Morse  and  B.  E.  Curry  {New  Hampshire 
Sta.  BuL  1^0,  pp.  231-23Q). — Analyses  of  74  samples  of  commercial  feeding 
stuffs  collected  by  the  agent  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  are  reported. 
The  samples  included  wheat-mixed  feeds,  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  gluten 
feeds,  brewers'  and  distillers'  grains,  and  hominy,  molasses,  flax,  poultry  and 
other  miscellaneous  mixed  feeds. 

Quality  of  the  concentrated  feeding  stuffs  offered  for  sale  in  New  Mexico, 
R.  F.  Hare  {New  Mexico  8ta.  Rpt,  1908,  pp.  40-Ji5). — ^Ajialytlcal  data  are  re- 
IK)rted  of  shorts,  wheat  bran,  cotton-seed  and  alfalfa  meals,  bald  barley,  oil  cake, 
flour,  and  i>oultry  and  stock  feeds. 
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Sixth  report  on  concentrated  feeding  stuffs  and  cotton-seed  meal,  C.  D. 

Habus,  L.  L.  Bbiivkl£y,  and  J.  M.  Pickel  {BuL  N.  C,  Dept,  Agr.,  29  {J908),  No. 

lU  PP-  5-45). — This  bulletin  reports  the  analyses  of  497  samples  of  feeding 

stuffs,  which  include  wheat  bran,  middlings,  rice  feeds,  molasses  feeds,  beet  pulp, 

hominy  feeds,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  many  mixed  feeds. 
Commercial  feed  stuffs,  T.  L.  Calvebt   {Olf.  Rpt,  Sec.  Ohio  Bd.  Agr.  on 

Com.  Feed  Stuffs,  1908,  pp.  5-51). —This  report  contains  the  text  of  the  amended 

feeding  stuffs  law  of  Ohio  and  reports  analyses  of  146  samples  of  feeding  stuffs, 

a  large  number  of  which  are  proprietary  mixed  feeds. 

Animal  husbandry  in  Denmark,  1008,  A.  Appel  {M<Blk€ritid.y  22  (1909), 

No.  4,  pp.  67-8t). — ^An  account  of  the  general  conditions  of  the  industry  during 

the  year. 
The  Colombian  cattle,  C.  O.  Gregory   (Rural  yetv  Yorker,  68  (1909),  \o. 

S082,  p.  182,  fig.  1 ) . — This  is  a  brief  account  of  a  new  breed  of  dairy  cattle  which 

originated  in  New  York  from  native  stock  and  has  characteristic  white  markings 

on  the  back  and  abdomen. 
The  origin  of  the  Dexter-Kerry  breed  of  cattle,  J.  Wilson  (Sci.  Proc.  Roy. 

Dublin  8oc.,  n.  «er.,  12   (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  11,  pis.  ^).— The  substance  of  this 

article  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  778). 
Sheep  husbandry   (Verslag.  en  Meded.  Dir.  Landb.  Dept.  iMndb.,  Nijv.  en 

Hendel,  1908,  No.  3,  pp.  70,  pis.  19,  dgms.  J^,  map  /).— This  is  a  report  by  the 

director  of  agriculture  on  the  sheep  and  wool  industry  of  Holland. 

[Sheep  breeding  and  feeding],  F.  W.  Wilson  (Arizona  Sta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp. 
547-.550). — The  Tunis-native  cross  produces  a  good  fleece,  though  rather  coarse, 
of  long  staple  and  with  few  long  hairs  and  is  an  improvement  over  the  Tunis 
sire  in  quantity  and  quality.  It  is  heavier  than  the  native  fleece  produced  under 
the  same  conditions  The^  length  of  staple  is  intermediate  between  the  Tunis 
and  native.  The  average  weight  of  the  fleece  from  6  animals  was  10.5  lbs.,  as 
compared  with  9.58  lbs.  for  6  native  animals. 

"There  is  more  yolk  in  the  fleece  than  was  expected,  but  this  fact  may  be 
attributed  to  the  abundance  of  feed  and  the  peculiar  climatic  conditions  of  our 
southern  irrigated  valleya  .  .  .  The  first  cross  of  Tunis  on  the  native  ewes  pro- 
duces a  hardy,  active,  early  maturing  lamb  that  stands  the  warm  weather  well 
Mid  produces  a  profitable  quantity  of  wool.  Out  of  more  than  70  Tunis-native 
lambs  only  2  have  l)een  of  the  same  type  as  the  dam.  This  cross  shows  uni- 
formity in  conformation,  in  characteristics  of  the  fleece,  and  in  weight." 

The  average  weights  of  the  Tunis-native  crosses  at  birth,  6  months,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  year  are  slightly  higher  than  those  of  the  native. 
Tlie  value  of  ripe  olives  was  tested  as  a  supplementary  feed  to  alfalfa.    Two 

.  wethers  fed  on  alfalfa  alone  made  an  average  gain  of  3.66  lbs.  in  1  month,  as 
compared  with  an  average  gain  of  16  lbs.  with  2  wethers  that  received  olives  as 
a  supplementary  ration.  **  Since  sheep  do  not  injure  mature  trees  while  feeding 
on  the  waste  olives,  it  would  seem  from  fhe  above  experiment  that  they  might 
act  as  excellent  scavengers  In  olive  orchards,  utilizing  feed  that  is  ordinarily 
wasted." 

Beport  of  the  wool  specialist,  J.  A.  Hill  (Wyoming  Sta.  Rpt,  1908,  pp. 
SS-ei). — ^The  investigations  on  wool  have  dealt  with  the  shrinkage  of  wool  in 
scouring  and  the  relation  of  the  breaking  strain  to  the  diameter  of  the  wool 
fiber.  The  wool  scouring  results  show  a  wide  difference  of  shrinkage  In  the 
wools  of  Wyoming.  In  1907  the  shrinkage  ranged  from  55.9  to  77.9  per  cent. 
Preliminary  to  a  study  on  the  effect  of  dips  on  the  tensile  strength  of  wool  a 
study  was  made  on  the  strength  of  the  fil)er.  The  mean  breaking  strain  of  1,000 
separate  fibers  of  a  wool  which  seemed  to  be  of  average  strength  was  11.014  gm., 
but  there  was  such  wide  variation  that  no  reliable  conclusions  could  be  drawn 
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coucerniug  the  effects  of  dips  on  tensile  strength.  To  see  if  the  relation  between 
breaking  strain  and  diameter  of  fil>er  was  more  reliable  1,000  fibers  of  a  Penn- 
sylvania half-blood  sheep  were  tested.  The  means  of  the  separate  hundreds 
gave  an  average  breaking  strain  of  6.769  gm.,  the  diameter  of  the  fibers  being 
22,17 fjL.  From  the  results  obtained  it  is  concluded  that  the  breaking  strain  is 
more  nearly  proportionate  to  the  diameter  than,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the 
laws  of  mechanics,  to  the  square  of  the  diameter. 

A  series  of  calculations  was  made  to  determine  the  number  of  tests  necessary 
to  give  the  tensile  strength  of  a  sample  of  wool  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the 
dip  studies  by  using  the  standard  deviation  of  the  sample  as  a  basis  on  which  to 
calculate  the  probable  error  for  any  given  number  of  tests.  From  the  tabulated 
data  "  it  can  be  seen  that  the  reliability  of  the  approximate  mean  as  compared 
to  the  true  mean,  which  is  shown  by  the  decrease  of  the  probable  error,  increases 
quite  rapidly  from  100  to  700.  This  increase  in  reliability  is  relatively  slower, 
showing  that  there  is  very  little  gain  in  reliability  by  Increasing  the  number  of 
tests  to  above  700.  Since,  however,  it  is  better  to  test  too  many  than  too  few, 
and  since  1,000  is  a  very  convenient  number  to  use  in  making  calculations,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  1,000  [fibers]  will  be  the  number  used  unless  further  experi- 
ments show  that  some  other  number  is  better." 

Koth  the  breaking  strain  and  the  diameter  of  each  fiber  should  be  measured. 
**  but  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  it  requires  more  than  twice  as 
much  time  to  measure  both  the  breaking  strain  and  diameter  as  it  does  to  meas- 
ure only  the  former,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  more  economical  to  test  1,000  fibers  for 
the  breaking  strain  alone  than  to  test  600  for  both." 

A  laboratory  method  of  scouring  wool,  A.  E.  Vinson  and  W.  H.  Ross 
(Arizona  Sta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  367-310). — The  authors  advise  a  preliminary  wash- 
ing in  clear  water  when  the  amount  of  sand  and  dirt  is  to  be  determined.  The 
stock  scouring  solutions  recommended  are  much  weaker  than  those  ordinarily 
used  by  wool  scourers.  The  method,  which  is  described  in  detail,  gave  lower 
results  than  the  tub  method  of  using  the  whole  fleece. 

*'  From  these  results  it  appears  that  the  yield  of  pure  dry  wool  by  the  labora- 
tory method,  using  a  small  sample,  corresi>onds  closely  with  that  obtained  by 
scouring  the  whole  fleece  with  the  same  solution." 

Pork  production  at  the  Delta  station,  J.  W.  Fox  (Mississippi  8ta,  Bui.  107, 
rev.  cd.,  pp.  7). — To  this  revised  edition  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  1170)  is  appended  a 
brief  note  of  experiments  on  the  value  of  peas  for  pork  production  and  as  a 
fertilizer  when  planted  in  corn  at  the  last  working. 

"After  the  corn  was  gathere<l,  51  si)ring  pigs  were  turned  into  the  pea  field 
of  17  acres.  They  had  no  additional  feed.  The  gain  made  from  the  peas  was 
2,893  lbs.,  or  170  lbs.  i^er  acre.  At  6  cts.  per  pound,  this  gives  a  value  for  the 
peas  of  .$10.20  per  acre.  And  this  Is  net,  as  the  hogs  did  their  own  harvesting. 
Also  the  manure  and  humus  from  stalks,  vines,  and  seed  were  left  on  the  land. 
By  tests  made  at  the  station  for  two  years  to  determine  the  value  of  peas 
grown  in  corn,  as  a  fertilizer,  it  has  t>een  found  that  they  increase  the  suc- 
ceeding cotton  crop  by  110  pounds  of  lint  per  acre.  The  land  used  was  old 
and  had  been  cropped  continuously  in  cotton.  A  prolific  short  variety  of  cotton 
was  used  in  the  test.  Figuring  the  increase  at  9  cts.  i)er  pound,  the  peas  had  a 
fertilizing  value  of  $9.90  per  acre.  The  above  eloquently  suggests  a  means  of 
improving  our  lands,  worn  by  a  one-crop  system,  at  a  profit  instead  of  an 
expense." 

Poultry  problems  and  profits,  W.  L.  Nelson  (Missouri  Bd.  Agr.  Mo.  Bui.,  6 
(1908),  No.  12,  pp.  ')2,  figs.  16,  dgms.  ,)). — This  bulletin  was  prepared  for  the 
use  of  those  interested  in  practical  poultry  culture.    The  information  contained 
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therein  was  obtained  largely  from  Missouri  poultry  raisers  and  from  investi- 
gators at  a  number  of  the  experiment  stations. 

A  colony  liouse.  A  trapnest,  J.  Dryden  and  A,  G.  Lunn  (Oregon  8ta,  Circ, 
4,  pp^  7,  figs,  2y  dgm,  i). — This  circular  briefly  discusses  the  advantages  of  the 
colony  system  of  keeping  fowls.  Details  are  given  for  the  construction  of  a 
col<Miy  house  7  by  12  ft  A  house  of  this  size  will  accommodate  30  to  40  fowls 
and  It  can  be  easily  moved.  Directions  are  also  given  for  malslug  the  trapnest 
now  in  use  at  the  station. 

Frogr  indnstry  in  France,  F.  H.  Mason  and  H.  L.  Washington  (Daily  Cons, 
and  Trade  Rpts.  [U.  S.],  1909,  'So.  SW,  pp^  J-7). — These  consular  reports  from 
different  cities  of  France  describe  methods  of  propagation,  catching,  paclcing, 
transporting,  and  marlceting  the  edible  frog. 

DAIET  FABXINO— DAIBTINO. 

A  chemical  and  physical  study  of  the  large  and  small  fat  globules  in 
cows'  milk,  R.  H.  Shaw  and  C.  II.  Eckles  (U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus. 
BhL  111,  pp.  16,  figs.  2). — This  is  a  preliminary  report  on  the  influence  of  vari- 
ous factors  upon  the  chemical  composition  of  milk,  undertalien  at  the  Missouri 
Station  in  cooperation  with  the  Dairy  Division  of  this  Department.     Samples 
of  milk  were  taken  from  Jerseys,  Hoist ein-Frieslan,  Ayrshire,  and  Shorthorn 
cattle.     The  large  globules  were  separated  from  the  small  globules  as  far  as 
possible  by  the  gravity  process  and  by  running  through  a  separator.    The  daily 
yield,  percentage  of  fat,  and  percentage  of  globules  of  different  sizes  are  given. 
The  color,  specific  gravity,  melting  point,  refractive  Index,  saiwui flea t ion,  iodin, 
iteichert-Meissl,  and  IXehner  values  were  determined,  but  no  appreciable  differ- 
enct*s  were  found  between  the  large  and  small  globules. 

On  the  modifications  of  milk  globules,  G.  Alessi  and  E.  Carapelle  (Oior. 
8ci.  yat.  cd  Econ.  [Palermo],  26  (1908),  pp.  137-155,  pis.  2).— Studies  are  re- 
ported of  the  morphological  alterations  of  the  fat  globules  of  the  milk  from 
goats,  guinea  pigs,  dogs,  and  human  beings  under  pathological  conditions. 

The  composition  of  the  milk  of  the  dairy  cow  and  buffalo  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  B.  J.  Eaton  (Agr.  Bui,  Straits  and  Fed.  Malay  States,  8  (J 909), 
.Vo.  /,  pp.  15-22). — ^The  amount  of  fat  in  the  samples  of  milk  from  25  native 
cows  varied  from  1.5  to  4  per  cent.  The  average  was  4  per  cent  of  fat  and 
9.03  per  cent  solids-not-fat.  The  composition  of  milk  from  25  buffalo  cows 
averaged  6.8  i)er  cent  fat  and  10.09  per  cent  solids-not-fat.  "  Buffalo  milk  is  of 
a  blulsh-whlte  color  and  the  fat  obtained  from  this  milk  is  white  and  produces 
a  white  butter,  and  yet  many  samples  contained  as  much  as  8  or  9  per  cent 
of  fat" 

Annual  report  of  the  Kirkee  civil  dairy,  1907-8,  J.  B.  Knight  (Dept.  Agr. 
Bombay,  Ann.  Rpt.  Kirkee  Civ.  Dairy,  1907-8,  pp.  13). — This  reiK)rt  contains  the 
individual  records  of  a  herd  which  consists  of  54  cows  and  50  buffaloes.  The 
average  yearly  yield  of  the  cows  was  1,844  lbs.,  and  of  the  buffaloes  1,886  lbs. 
of  milk. 

The  enzyms  of  cow's  milk,  J.  W.  England  (Amer.  Jour,  Phann.,  81  (1909), 
A'o.  ^,  pp,  177-181). — This  Is  a  r^sum6  of  some  recent  work  on  this  subject. 

Lactic  fermentation  in  milk,  M.  W.  Beijerinck  (Areh.  S^erland  Sci.  Exact, 
et  yat.,  2.  ser.,  12  (1908),  No.  5-4,  pp.  356-378;  ahs.  in  Bui.  Insti  Pasteur,  6 
(1908),  No.  20,  p.  912;  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.  [London],  1908,  No.  5,  p.  636).— 
The  author  divides  the  lactic-acid  bacteria  into  classes  according  to  the 
temperature  which  is  most  favorable  for  their  growth.  Those  in  which  the 
optimum  growth  takes  place  between  5  and  20**  C.  constitute  the  cryoflora. 
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The  type  is  represented  by  Bacillus  aromaiicus  and  its  varieties  which  produce 
a  mucilaginous  fermentation.  The.  typical  representative  of  the  mesoflora  ia 
Lactococcus  lactia,  which  thrives  best  between  20  and  25°.  The  lacto  bacillus  is 
the  representative  of  the  thermoflora,  or  those  which  thrive  best  from  35  to  45*. 
Methods  for  growing  pure  cultures  of  the  different  species  are  described. 

[The  coagulation  of  milk  by  rennet  obtained  from  Carica  papaya],  G. 
Gerber  {Compt,  Rend,  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  1^8  {1909),  No.  8,  pp.  ^97-600;  Compt. 
Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Paris],  66  {1909),  Nos.  5,  pp.  227-229;  8,  pp.  S66-S68) .—This 
rennet  resists  high  temperatures.  It  can  coagulate  either  raw  or  cooked  milk 
at  dll  temperatures  between  0  and  100°  C,  but  its  optimimi  action  takes  place 
at  80°.  The  action  is  accelerated  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
retarded  by  sodium  hydroxid.  At  temperatures  below  10°  its  action  is  retarded 
by  calcium  chlorid  and  sodium  chlorid.  Above  10°  it  is  accelerated  by  calcium 
chlorid  and  by  small  amounts  of  sodium  chlorid. 

Investigations  on  the  bactericidal  properties  of  milk  and  on  adaptable 
forms  of  Bacillus  coli  communis  during  the  bactericidal  phase,  V.  Bbundt 
{Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Aht.,  22  {1908),  No.  7-10,  pp.  193-222;  ahs.  in  Chem, 
Zcnthl.,  1909, 1,  No.  4,  pp.  306,  307).— The  author  found  that  4  different  types  of 
coli  bacteria  in  fresh  milk  gradually  decreased  in  number  during  the  first  12 
hours.  A  high  sugar  content  increased  the  germicidal  properties  of  milk.  Evi- 
dence is  cited  to  show  that  the  destruction  of  the  bacteria  can  not  be  due 
exclusively  to  unequal  osmotic  pressure  of  the  medium  and  the  bacterial  celL 
In  discussing  the  toxic  eflfect  of  milk  in  the  light  of  modern  theories  of  immun- 
ity, the  author  points  out  the  probability  that  alexin  or  other  antibacterial 
substances  which  circulate  in  the  blood  of  the  udder  pass  into  the  milk  and 
remain  active  at  low  temperatures  from  12  to  24  hours  after  the  milk  is  drawn. 

A  milk-borne  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  traced  to  a  bacillus  carrier,  L.  L. 
LuMSDEN  and  W.  C.  Woodward  {Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  52  {1909),  No.  10, 
pp.  7JfO-752,  dgm.  i).— This  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia was  traced  to  a  person  who  is  apparently  either  a  chronic  typhoid 
bacillus  carrier,  i>ossibly  for  18  years,  or  an  acute  bacillus  carrier  immune  to 
the  disease.  If  the  sanitary  arrangements  on  the  farm  had  been  better  or  the 
milk  had  been  pasteurizeii  the  outbreak  would  probably  not  have  occurred. 

The  incidence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  New  York  City  milk,  A.  F.  Hess  {Jour. 
Amcr.  Med.  A.ssoc.,  52  (1909),  No.  13,  pp.  1011-1016).— It  was  the  author's  pur- 
pose to  study  the  nature,  frequency  of  occurrence,  and  eflfect  on  children  of  viru- 
lent tubercle  bacilli  as  found  in  the  milk  of  a  large  city  like  New  York.  In  17 
out  of  107  samples  obtained  from  40-qt.  cans,  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli 
was  demonstrated  by  animal  inoculation.  Bacilli  were  also  found  in  1  out  of 
8  samples  of  commercial  pasteurized  milk.  Pure  cultures  were  made  from  8 
samples  of  milk,  of  which  7  proved  to  contain  bacilli  of  bovine  type.  In  1 
case  a  human  strain  was  isolated.  The  health  of  18  infants  and  children  known 
to  have  ingested  virulent  bacteria  was  followed  for  1  year.  They  seemed  to  be 
in  average  health,  though  4  out  of  16  reacted  to  a  conjunctival  tul)erculin  test. 

From  these  Investigations  the  author  states  that  it  would  seem  that  the 
bovine  type  of  tubercle  bacilli,  although  less  virulent,  is  capable  of  Infecting 
human  beings  and  that  children  are  more  susceptible  to  it  than  adults.  Al- 
though over  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  tuberculosis  may  be  due  to  infection 
from  human  beings,  he  believes  that  as  a  safeguard  against  bovine  infection 
milk  not  coming  from  tuberculin-tested  cows  should  be  pasteurized. 

Report  on  the  Danish  pasteurization  law,  1907-8  {Mwlkeritid.,  22  {1909), 
No.  6,  pp.  138-152). — During  the  year  1,348  different  creameries  were  inspected 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far  they  conformed  to  the  provisions  of  the 
law  as  to  pasteurization  of  skim  mUk,  buttermilk,  and  cream.    Of  14,617  sam- 
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pies  collected  during  the  year  about  one-half  were  skim  milk.  In  all  48()  sam- 
ples were  tested  and  3.7  per  cent  of  the  skim  milk  and  2.9  per  cent  of  the 
buttermilk  and  cream  were  found  to  have  been  insufficiently  heated.  No  viola- 
tions occurred  in  tlie  case  of  73  per  cent  of  the  creameries. 

Whey  cheese  C"  mysost  "),  S.  Hals  {Tidaskr,  Norskc  Landbr.,  to  {1908),  No. 
12,  pp.  SSl-557;  Ztsvhr.  Unicrsuch.  Nahr.  u.  Ocnussmtl.,  11  {1909),  No,  2, 
pp.  61SS77). — In  recent  years  whey  cheese  has  been  largely  made  by  evap- 
orating the  whey  from  "white  cheese"  (hvitost)  and  adding  varying  quantities 
of  separator  cream,  either  from  goat's  or  cow's  milk,  whereas  previously  none 
or  only  a  little  cream  or  milk  had  been  added.  As  a  result  the  whey  cheese 
is  now  considerably  richer  in  fat  and  in  casein,  and  lower  in  milk  sugar  and 
water  than  was  the  case  in  earlier  years.  The  following  average  analyses  of 
tlie  two  types  of  cheese  are  given: 

ComiHtsition  of  whey  cheese  {*'  mysost'*). 


__  ^  Percent.  Percent. 

^^-    -. I  23.25  11.47 

Protein  (albumin  and  caaein) 5.05  i  10.34 

^ilk  sugar 50.74  43  40 

X*i I  H  tS  30.43 

Aan ...'  0.31  4.36 


Cheese  making  in  Europe,  E.  H.  Fabrington  {N.  Y,  Produce  Rev,  and  Amer, 
Cream.,  27  {1909),  Nos.  19,  pp,  798,  799;  20,  pp.  8J,2,  8.JJ).— This  was  an  address 
before  the  Wisconsin  Cheese-makers*  Association  in  1908,  and  contained  observa- 
tions and  impressions  on  cheese  making  gathered  from  a  trip  through  England, 
France,  Holland,  and  Denmark.  Methods  of  making  Edam  and  Gouda  cheeses 
are  described  in  detail. 

Annnal  report  of  the  association  for  the  development  of  the  dairy  indus- 
try of  Hoom,  1907,  F.  W.  J.  Boekhout  {Verslag  Ver,  Exploit,  Proefzuivel- 
hoerderij  Hoom,  1907 ,  pp,  59,  pis,  4)- — This  reiwrt  includes  notes  on  cheese  mak- 
ing, pasteurizing,  molasses  feeds,  and  trials  of  a  new  imsteurizer  and  several 
new  forms  of  milk  strainers. 

Beview  of  the  work  of  the  1907-8  season,  W.  M.  Singleton  {New  Zeal, 
Dept.  Agr.,  Dairy  Div,  Bui,  11,  pp.  53,  pi,  1), — This  is  the  annual  reiK)rt  of  the 
dairy  commissioner  and  contains  statistics  and  mistellaneous  notes  on  dairying 
and  some  data  of  experimental  work  on  the  cool  curing  of  cheese  and  on  the 
ovemm  of  butter. 

Pneomatie  milk  can  {Sci.  Amer.,  100  {1909),  No.  13,  p.  2-^8,  figs,  2).— A  de- 
scription of  a  milk  can  which  may  be  filled  at  the  dairy  and  kept  hermetically 
aealed  until  its  contents  have  been  removed  There  is  no  exposure  to  dust  or 
flies.  Through  the  use  of  sterilized  compressed  air,  the  milk  can  be  removed  as 
needed  by  turning  a  valve,  but  no  material  can  be  added  to  the  contents  without 
breaking  the  lock. 

VETEBINAET  MEDICINE. 

Special  pathology  and  therapy  of  domestic  animals,  F.  Huttra  and  J. 
Masck  (Spezielle  Pathologie  und  Therapie  der  Haustiere.  Jena,  1908,  2.  ed^, 
vols.  1,  pp.  XV I -{-1081,  figs.  171;  2  pp,  XIV -\- 10^2,  figs.  V,2;  rev.  in  Jour, 
Campar.  Path,  and  Ther,,  22  {1909),  No,  1,  p.  40).— The  second  edition,  like  the 
first,  preTiously  noted  (K  S.  IL,  18,  p.  773),  comprises  two  volumes.     In  the 
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light  of  recent  knowledge  many  imi)ortant  chapters  have  had  to  be  entirely 
rewritten,  which  has  led  to  a  considerable  extension  of  the  work. 

The  clinical  pathology  of  the  blood  of  domesticated  animals,  S.  H.  Bur- 
nett {Ithaca,  N,  V.,  1908,  pp.  XI-^J56,  pis,  ^,  figs.  24).— In  this  work  chapters 
are  presented  on  the  methods  of  examination,  morphology  of  the  formed  ele- 
ments, normal  blood  of  the  several  domesticated  animals,  variations  In  red  cor- 
puscles and  hemoglobin,  and  Influences  affecting  the  leucocytes.  Chapters  are 
also  devoted  to  the  si)ecinl  diseases  of  the  blood,  general  and  infectious  diseases, 
specific  infectious  diseases  due  to  bacteria  and  fungi,  Infectious  diseases  due  to 
protozoa,  diseases  whose  cause  has  not  been  definitely  determined,  and  diseases 
due  to  animal  parasites.    A  bibliography  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

Leucocytes  in  invertebrates,  M.  Kollmann  {Ann.  8ci.  Nat.  Zooh,  9,  ser.,  8 
{1908),  No.  1-Jf,  pp.  1-240,  pis.  2,  figs.  25;  abs.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.  [Lon- 
don], 1909,  No.  1,  p.  33). — The  author  has  made  an  elaborate  study  of  the  leu- 
cocytes in  representative  tyi>es  of  invertebrates.  He  discusses  the  various 
kinds  and  In  particular  the  develoi)ment  and  role  of  granulated  leucocytes. 

Keview  of  some  of  the  recent  advances  in  tropical  medicine,  hygriene,  and 
tropical  veterinary  science,  with  special  reference  to  their  possible  bearing 
on  medical,  sanitary,  and  veterinary  work  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Soudan, 
A.  Balfour  and  U.  G.  Archibald  {London,  1908,  pp.  238;  rev.  in  Jour.  Compar. 
Path,  and  Ther.,  22  {1909),  No.  1,  p.  50).— This  review  has  been  written  mainly 
with  the  object  of  enabling  the  medical  and  veterinary  officers  stationed  in  the 
Soudan  to  keei)  in  touch  with  current  literature,  and  esr)ecially  with  the  more 
recent  advances  in  tropical  medicine,  hygiene,  and  veterinary  science.  The 
subjects  are  dealt  with  in  alphabetical  order. 

Chemo-therapy  of  trypanosomiasis  {Sleeping  Sickness  Bur.  [London],  Buls. 

I,  pp.  1-49;  2,  pp.  .S7),  .s'7). — In  this  review  the  treatment  of  tryimnosomiasis  in 
man,  the  biological  accommodation  of  tryi)auosomes  to  chemo-therapeutic  agents 
and  the  treatuunit  of  experimental  animals  are  considered.  It  is  concluded 
that  the  use  of  atuxyl  or  any  other  trypanocide  by  itself  has  ceased  to  be  Justi- 
fiable. The  combinatory  method  has  the  advantage  that  each  drug  can  be  used 
in  doses  much  under  those  w^hich  are  poisonous  to  the  organism.  Alternation 
of  trypanocidal  agents  avoids  the  habituation  of  the  parasites  to  a  single 
remedy. 

xV  bibliographical  list  of  more  than  20()  titles  is  appended. 

Notes  on  nagana  and  on  some  hematozoa  observed  during  my  travels, 

II.  E.  Durham  {Parasitolog]!,  1  (1908),  No.  3,  pp.  227-235).— Borne  cases  of 
remarkable  resistance  to  nagana  infection  are  recorded.  Although  such  birds 
as  pigeons  are  unable  to  harbor  Trypanosoma  hrucei,  the  kestrel  is  able  to 
do  so.  Attention  is  drawn  to  certain  clianges  which  are  brought  about  by  the 
tryi)anosonie  infection  and  to  the  need  for  more  precise  chemical  investigation 
of  these  hematozoa  1  diseases. 

Sensibility  of  fowls  to  the  trypanosome  of  dourine,  W.  L.  Yakimoff  and 
Nina  Kohl  iCcnlhl.  Bait,  [etc.],  1.  Aht.,  Orig.,  4I  {1908),  No.  4,  pp.  48S-486; 
ahs.  in  Bui.  Inst.  Pasteur,  U  {1908),  No.  23,  p.  1032).— The  authors  injected  4 
fowls,  2  subcutaneously  and  2  intravenously,  with  blood  from  infected  guinea 
pigs.  Only  1  of  the  4  fowls  was  affected,  this  one  having  been  inoculated 
subcutaneously.  Its  blood  was  found  to  be  infectious  (for  mice)  10  and  46 
days  after  the  inoculation. 

Trypanosomiasis  and  other  diseases  in  camels,  with  experiments  in  con- 
nection with  the  former,  J.  B.  Cleland  {Jour,  Dept.  Agr.  West.  Aust.,  11 
{1908),  Nos.  5,  pp.  829-839;  6,  pp.  970-979).— This  is  a  report  of  an  Investigation 
of  trypanosomes  from  camels,  500  of  which  had  been  Imported  into  the  north- 
ern part  of  West  Australia  from  Karachi,  India.    An  account  is  given  of  the 
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Spontaneous  disease,  probably  surra,  as  manifested  in  camels  and  of  the  inocu- 
lated disease  as  manifested  In  horses,  dogs,  guinea  pigs,  and  rats  {Mus  alexan- 
drinus).  Examinations  were  made  of  parasitic  insects,  etc.,  taken  from  the 
infected  camels. 

Sarcosporidiosis,  E.  A.  Watson  {Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  22  (1909), 
?!o.  i,  pp,  1-10,  pis,  2). — **The  parasite  sarcocystis  under  certain  conditions  be- 
comes a  very  important  factor  in  disease,  invading  the  entire  musculature  of  its 
host  with  serious  or  fatal  consequences. 

"  Sarcosporidiosis  may  be  closely  associated  with,  and  is  probably  a  very 
frequent  sequel  to,  the  disease  of  horses  and  cattle  known  as  *  loco  disease.'  It 
may  complicate  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease,  and  also  of  dourine,  and  probably 
of  some  others,  and  retard  or  prevent  recovery  from  these  and  similar  cachectic 
conditions. 

"  The  crescentic  spores  of  sarcocystis  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  *  cres- 
centic  bodies'  tljat  have  l)een  described  as  developmental  forms  of  trypanoso- 
mata,  and  it  would  be  unsafe  or  quite  erroneous  to  diagnose  an  infection  by  the 
latter  from  the  presence  alone  of  these  *  crescentic  bodies.' " 

Annnal  report  of  the  stock  department,  J.  Mills  (Jour,  Dept,  Agr,  West, 
AusU,  n  (1908),  No.  6,  pp,  951-960).— Im^rted  camels  found  to  be  infected 
with  surra  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed.  The  further  spread  of  the  cattle 
tick  resulted  in  severe  outbreaks  of  tick  fever.  Other  diseases  reported  are 
tuberculosis,  epizootic  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  swine  fever. 

Some  animal  diseases,  G.  H.  Gloveb,  C.  L.  Babnes,  and  B.  F.  Kaupp  {Colo- 
rada  Sta.  Bui,  1S7,  pp.  S-12).— This  is  a  popular  discussion  in  which  informa- 
tion Is  presented  on  the  diseases  of  most  importance  at  the  present  time. 

Sore  mouth  disease,  known  as  necrotic  stomatitis,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
veritable  scourge  among  hogs  during  the  last  15  months.  Lip  and  leg  ulcera- 
tion, or  necrotic  dermatitis  of  sheep,  caused  by  Bacillus  necrophorus,  the  same 
organism  that  causes  sore  mouth  disease,  is  a  disease  that  has  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  West. 

The  different  loco  weeds  are  said  to  take  first  place  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  disaster  wrought  to  the  live  stock  interests  of  the  State.  The  3  or  4  species 
of  larkspur  are  by  far  the  next  most  important  weeds  in  (Colorado,  the  loss 
caused  by  them  amounting  to  about  $50,000  annually. 

Blackleg,  or  symptomatic  anthrax,  is  shown  by  reports  from  1,656  stockmen 
to  cause  the  greatest  loss  in  May,  June,  September,  and  October.  Glanders, 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  hog  cholera  are  also  briefly  considered. 

Beport  of  the  chief  veterinary  surgeon,  J.  M.  Sinclair  {South,  Rhodesia, 
Rpt,  Sec.  Agr,  1907,  pp,  19-22), — ^A  brief  report  of  the  diseases  occurring  during 
the  year.  Particular  mention  is  made  of  two  serious  outbreaks  of  African  coast 
fever. 

Diseases  of  animals  and  meat  inspection  in  Western  Australia,  J.  B.  Cle- 
LAND  {Jour.  Dept,  Agr,  West,  Aust.,  11  {1908),  No.  6,  pp.  961-969).— During  the 
year  26,563  cattle,  356  calves,  185,554  sheep  and  lambs,  and  9,336  pigs  were  ex- 
amined ;  13.7  per  cent  of  the  cattle,  7.5  per  cent  of  the  sheep,  and  14.9  per  cent  of 
the  pigs  examined  were  found  to  have  pathological  lesions ;  5.4  per  cent  of  the 
cattle  examined  or  39.3  per  cent  of  those  diseased  had  tubercular  lesions.  A 
detailed  list  is  given  of  the  diseases  met  with. 

Obsenrations  on  poisoning  in  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  caused  by  feed- 
ing: with  musty  fodder,  M.  MCller  {Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  1908,  No.  31, 
pp.  541-5U;  Jour.  Compar,  Path,  atid  Ther,,  22  {1909),  No,  1,  pp,  66-70).— At 
the  beginning  of  December,  1907,  several  outbreaks  of  disease  of  an  enzootic 
character  occurred  in  lower  Alsace-Lorraine,  affecting  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 
The  principal  symptoms  consisted  in  myopathic  paresis  or  paralysis,  and  in  the 
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oxen  and  shoop  in  excessive  salivation.  The  pulse  and  respirations  were  only 
increased  in  old-standing  cases.  There  was  no  fever  and  the  sensorlum  did  not 
appear  to  lye  affected.  Occasionally  animals  recovered  after  a  very  long  period 
of  convalescence. 

In  post-mortem  examination  no  visible  pathological  changes  could  be  detected 
with  the  nalced  eye.  Bacteriological  examinations  of  the  various  organs  ap- 
I)eared  to  indicate  that  the  cases  were  due  not  to  an  infection  but  to  an  intoxi- 
cation. B^xamination  of  the  materials  sent  revealed  the  presence  in  greater  or 
less  quantities  of  cadaveric  bacilli  in  all  organs.  The  streptococci  or  other 
micro-organisms  described  by  Schlegel,  which  are  generally  easy  to  discover, 
could  not  be  detected  in  the  interior  of  any  of  the  organs.  From  inquiries  It 
was  found  that  during  the  previous  year  the  grain  of  Essesdorf  had  been  se- 
verely attaclved  by  fungi.  Microscopic  examinations  of  the  black  myc^um 
showed  that  it  was  a  form  of  Puccinia  graminis. 

An  outbreak  of  poisoning  from  infected  brawn,  W.  G.  Savage  and  C.  H. 
GuNSON  (Jour.  Hyg.  [Cambridge],  8  (1908),  No.  5,  pp.  601-608) .—^ Kighteen 
persons  after  eating  a  certain  batch  of  porlc-cheese,  or  vegetables  Infected  from 
it,  suffered  from  severe  illness  and  three  died.  The  illness  was  caused  by  a 
Gaertner  bacillus  of  the  Aertrj'clie  subgroup  isolated  from  one  of  the  fatal 
cases.  This  bacillus  was  contained  in  the  meat  used  for  the  pork-cheeaes 
(brawD),  infection  being  antecedent  to  preparation.  Part  of  the  meat  was  ob- 
tained from  a  pig  suffering  from  local  injury  or  disease  of  one  leg  and  the 
bacilli  were  no  doubt  etiologically  connected  with  this  condition.  The  outbreak 
points  to  the  need  for  a  more  complete  and  thorough  veterinary  inspection  of 
meat  before  sale,  and  of  the  necessity  for  extended  investigation  into  the  dis- 
eases of  animals  used  for  human  food  caused  by  Gaertner  bacilli." 

Tetanus  or  "  lockjaw,"  N.  S.  Mayo  and  E.  L.  LuXces  (Estac,  Cent.  Agron. 
Cuba  Circ.  3U  English  Ed.,  pp.  11,  pi.  U  figs.  2). — An  account  Is  given  of  the 
cause  and  nature  of  tetanus.  The  disease  is  said  to  be  very  common  in  Cuba 
and  to  cause  serious  losses  of  horses  and  mules.  Preventive  measures  and 
remedies  are  discussed. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  retropharyngeal  lymphatic  glands  in  cattle,  L.  Spaiktz 
(Hyg.  Viandc  et  Lait,  2  { 190S),  Xo.  6,  pp.  24l-2J,3).— An  account  by  the  director 
of  the  abattoir  at  Luxemburg. 

Tuberculosis  of  these  glands  is  found  very  often  in  animals  slightly  affected 
with  pulnionjiry  tuberculosis  and  occasionally  when  lesions  can  not  be  found  in 
any  other  part  of  the  l)ody.  Of  28  animals  which  during  the  last  5  months  of 
1907  were  found  to  present  lesions  of  the  retropharyngeal  glands,  7  showed  no 
lesion  elsewhere.  This  disease  is  generally  local,  the  bacilli  having  penetrated 
directly  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  pharynx  and  not  in  consequence  of  a  gener- 
alization by  the  blood  stream.  When  the  glands  become  tuberculous  they 
increase  in  size  and  cause  continuous  irritation,  the  action  upon  the  pharynx 
resembling  that  of  a  foreign  body. 

The  author  has  never  seen  either  cutaneous,  osseous,  or  muscular  tubercu- 
losis in  the  head. 

The  nature  and  control  of  bovine  tuberculosis,  V.  A.  Moobe  (Vt.  Bd, 
Health  BuL,  9  (1908),  Xo.  2.  pp.  12-29).— The  "nosing"  of  heakhy  cattle  with 
infected  animals  and  their  ftHxllng  and  drinking  after  them  are  stated  to  be 
the  most  usual  methods  of  contracting  the  disease.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
in  cattle  tuberculin  excites  a  latent  tubercle  into  activity  or  that  it  tends  to 
make  the  disease  worse. 

For  the  eradication  of  the  disease  it  is  important  that  the  dairyman  have  a 
source  from  which  he  can  obtain  sound  animals.  Three  procedures  from  which 
to  choose  iu  eradication  are,  (1)  the  total  destruction  of  the  infected  animals. 
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(2)  their  slaughter  for  beef  under  proper  inspection,  procuring  the  meat  values 
of  those  that  are  only  slightly  infected,  and  (3)  the  application  of  the  Bang 
method.  It  is  stated  that  the  third  method  has  been  applied  in  this  country 
with  soccess  at  the  Wisconsin  and  New  York  State  stations  and  by  several 
private  cattle  owners. 

It  is  the  author's  opinion  that  the  offspring  of  tuberculous  animals  do  not 
have  any  tendency  to  tuberculosis.  Within  a  few  weeks  he  has  had  tested  202 
heifers  between  the  ages  of  18  mouths  and  3  years,  nearly  all  the  offspring  of 
tuberculous  dams,  with  only  one  reaction,  the  post  mortem  in  this  case  showing 
a  very  slight  lesion. 

Immunization  of  cattle  to  tuberculosis,  A.  Webeb  and  C.  Titze  {Tuber- 
kulose  Arb,  K,  Gsndhtaamt.,  1908,  No.  9,  pp,  1-26;  abs.  in  Bui.  Inst.  Pasteur,  6 
{1908),  .Vo.  23,  p^p.  1039,  IO4O). ^In  continuation  of  experiments  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  1082)  the  authors  used  the  Koch-Schutz  vaccine  known  as 
taumman,  which  is  composed  of  bacilli  of  the  human  tyi)e. 

It  was  found  that  10  to  15  days  after  the  inoculation  of  an  animal  a  fever 
develops,  which  continues  high  for  2  to  8  days  and  is  accompanied  by  a  cough 
and  loss  of  weight.  The  resistance  of  animals  inoculated  at  the  age  of  3  weeks 
was  tested  by  intravenous  and  subcutaneous  injections,  inhalation  and  ingestion 
of  tubercle  bacilli,  and  by  contact  with  diseased  animals.  None  of  the  animals 
inoculated  was  afterwards  found  free  from  tuberculous  lesions.  The  authors 
conclude  that  there  is  no  marked  difference  in  practice  between  bovovacclne  and 
tauruman.     Each  can  confer  a  resistance  for  a  limited  period. 

Permanence  of  the  human  type  of  tubercle  bacillus  in  the  bodies  of  bovo- 
vaccinated  cattle,  A.  Webeb  et  al,  (Tuberkulose  Arb,  K,  Qsndhtsamt,,  1908, 
yo.  9,  pp.  27-49;  abs.  in  Bui.  Inst.  Pasteur,  6  {1908),  No.  23,  pp.  mO,  10^1  ).— 
Experiments  are  reported  In  which  the  bovovacclne  of  von  Behring  and  the 
tauruman  of  Koch  and  SchUtz  were  used. 

Three  months  after  intravenous  injections  of  tauruman  bacilli  were  found 
in  the  lungs,  and  the  bronchial  and  mediastinal  glands  only ;  none  was  found 
after  7  months.  With  bovovacclne  the  persistence  was  not  so  long.  It  Is 
concluded  that  the  flesh  of  vaccinated  animals  should  not  be  used  for  food  within 
4  months  following  inoculation. 

Elimination  of  tubercle  bacilli  with  milk  after  intravenous  injection  of 
the  human  type  of  the  bacillus,  C.  Titze  {Tuberkulose  Arb.  K.  Qsndhtsamt., 
1908,  No.  9,  pp.  50-58;  abs.  in  Bui.  Inst.  Pasteur,  6  {1908),  No.  23,  p.  10^1  ).— 
The  author  first  reviews  the  investigations  that  have  been  made  by  other 
workers.  In  the  investigations  here  reported  bacilli  (typus  humanus)  were 
eliminated  In  the  milk  of  cows  that  had  been  intravenously  Injected  with 
tauruman. 

In  the  first  experiment  the  elimination  commenced  the  third  week  and  still 
continued  after  144  days  had  passed.  The  bacilli  were  only  found,  however,  in 
milk  from  the  left  hind  quarter  of  the  udder. 

In  the  second  experiment  bacilli  were  not  eliminated  in  the  milk  even  after 
a  second  injection,  made  3  months  after  the  first  (typus  humanus)  with  bacilli 
of  the  bovine.type.  After  a  third  injection  (typus  humanus)  bacilli  appeared 
In  the  milk  from  the  left  hind  quarter  of  the  udder. 

In  a  third  experiment  bacilli  were  eliminated  in  the  milk  from  the  left  hind 
quarter  of  the  udder  24  hours  after  injection,  but  none  ai)peared  after  the 
ninety-ninth  day.  In  another  Instance  the  elimination  of  the  bacilli  is  said  to 
have  continued  for  16  months. 

Tuberculin  as  a  diajrnostic  agent,  W.  Jowett  (Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther., 
22  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  10-22).— A  resume  of  the  new  methods  of  diagnosis  by 
means  of  local  applications  of  tuberculin. 
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Abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  on  animal  tuberculosis  at 
the  Uniyersity  of  Illinois,  October  15,  1908  (Illinois  Sta.  Circ.  128,  pp.  16). — 
Following  a  brief  reiwrt  of  a  conference  held  at  Urbana,  111.,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  animal  tuberculosis,  the  more  important  points  in  the  control  of  the 
disease  In  animals  are  discussed  at  length. 

Measures  for  the  eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis  in  Germany,  L,  Brante 
{Malmo.  Ldns  IIusJuUl.  SaUsk.  Kvrilsskr.,  1908,  No.  5.  pp.  662-688,  figs.  4)-— A 
report  presented  to  the  Malmohus  County  Agricultural  Society. 

Tick,  redwater,  or  Texas  fever  in  cattle,  R.  Wallace  {Queensland  Agr. 
Jour.,  20  (1908),  Ao.  6,  pp.  314-325,  pi.  1,  figs.  ^).— A  general  review  of  the  pres- 
ent status  of  our  knowledge  of  the  disease  and  of  the  ticks  that  transmit  it,  with 
methods  for  tick  extermination. 

The  foot-scab  mite  of  sheep  (Symbiotes  communis,  var.  ovis),  T.  W.  Cave 
(Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  22  {1909),  No.  1,  pp.  50-S2,  fig.  i).— The  author 
presents  an  account  of  this  parasite  as  occurring  in  a  flock  of  yearling  lambs  at 
Kent,  England.  Acari  were  found  in  tbe  feet  of  all  lambs  that  api>eared  lame. 
The  parasites  showed  no  tendency  to  invade  other  i)arts  of  the  body,  remaining 
attached  to  the  skin  of  the  Interdigital  space  and  the  short  wool  growing  from  it. 
Washing  the  feet  with  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  lysol  was  effective  in  destroying 
the  parasites. 

Hog  cholera  and  hog— cholera  vaccine,  M.  H.  Reynolds  {Minnesota  Sta.  Bui. 
113,  pp.  255-28J/). — The  first  part  of  this  bulletin  is  devoted  to  an  account  of 
hog  cholera  in  the  light  of  recent  knowledge,  while  In  the  remainder  is  pre- 
sented the  details  of  immunity  experiments  conducted  by  the  author  in  which 
both  the  serum  alone  and  serum-simultaneous  methods  were  employed.  The 
following  conclusions  have  been  drawn,  based  upon  these  exi)eriment8: 

"  In  herds  alreadj'  infected  we  have  vaccinated  251  hogs,  of  which  there  died 
44  (correi'ted  for  December  28,  11K)S).  In  these  same  infected  herds  there  were 
unvaccinated  76,  of  which  there  died  68. 

"  Of  healthy  hogs,  i.  e.,  hogs  not  yet  exposed  to  infection  so  far  as  known,  we 
have  vaccinated  201,  of  which  there  died  2,  neither  showing  any  satisfactory 
evidence  of  cholera.  .  .  . 

*'  In  the  same  herds,  healthy  at  the  time  of  vaccination,  there  were  9  animals 
left  unvaccinated  for  various  reasons,  usually  for  checks.  These  9  under  the 
same  exi)osure  as  the  201  vaccinated,  aJl  died. 

** Our  present  standard  of  doses  is  as  follows: 

••  Serum.— rp  to  20  lbs.,  10  cc. ;  20  to  50  lbs.,  15  cc. ;  50  to  100  lbs.,  20  cc. ;  100 
to  150  lbs.,  25  cc. ;  150  to  200  lbs.,  30  cc. ;  200  to  250  lbs.,  40  cc. ;  250  to  400  lbs., 
50  cc. 

"  The  do^'e  of  virulent  blood  is  from  2  to  2.5  cc.  with  the  exception  of  suckling 
pigs,  for  which  1  cc.  is  sufficient  with  10  cc.  of  serum. 

**  The  writer  feels  warranted  In  saying  that  we  can  now  immunize  hogs  so  as 
to  make  them  proof  against  cholera. 

**  The  method  discussed  in  this  bulletin  has  progressed  to  a  point  where  it  may 
be  considered  a  practicnl  method  of  field  vaccination. 

"This  serum  has  excellent  keeping  qualities,  it  having  been  proved  potent 
after  several  years." 

The  indications  are  that  the  danger  of  disseminating  the  disease  through  the 
use  of  virulent  blood  is  slight  and  may  probably  be  disregarded.  **This  vac- 
cine has  still  certain  faults,  the  correction  of  which  will  add  greatly  to  its 
desirability.  These  faults  are  such  that  it  seems  probable  that  they  can  be 
removed  in  a  large  measure." 

Concerning  the  cost  of  vaccine  the  author  states:  *' From  the  best  available 
information  we  estimate  that  the  serum  must  sell  at  first  for  about  2  cts.  per 
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CO.,  or  20  cts.  for  enough  to  vaccinate  a  suckling  pig.  .  .  .  The  virulent  hlood 
which  forms  a  i)art  of  the  vaccine  will  probably  sell  at  approximately  1  ct.  per 
cc  This  will  add  from  1  to  3  cts.  to  the  cost  of  each  dose  when  the  simulta- 
neous method  is  used.  The  cost  of  vaccinating  a  hog  weighing  100  lbs.  at 
this  rate  would  be  about  42  cts.  at  the  present  cost  of  production.  But  when 
the  serum  Is  produced  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  we  have  lmpro\'ed  our 
methods  and  learned  to  economize  to  the  best  advantage,  the  carcasses  of  hogs 
used  up  In  our  work,  we  expect  to  produce  this  vaccine  for  perhaps  25  cts.  for 
a  full  dose.  At  40  eta  or  even  at  50  cts.  a  dose  the  dose  would  be  very  cheap 
for  herds  of  exix>sed  pure-bred  hogs  and  for  use  In  checking  outbreaks.** 

Methods  of  controllingr  hog  cholera,  M.  H.  Reynolds  (Northwest.  Agr.,  2// 
(!909),  yon,  8,  p.  193;  10,  pp,  2^7,  2^8).— In  this  address,  wblch  was  presented 
before  the  Minnesota  Live  Stock  Breeders*  Association,  the  author  reviews  tbe 
present  status  of  our  knowledge  of  hog  cholera  and  discusses  the  Investigations 
of  the  station  noted  above. 

Studies  of  conditions  relating  to  catalepsy  of  swine,  C.  H.  Hansen 
{Maancdskr,  Dyrlcega\  20  (1908),  No,  73,  pp.  353^69;  abs,  in  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man^ JiO  (1909),  No.  i,  p.  10), — The  report  gives  data  relative  to  Investigations 
along  the  following  lines  of  study:  The  Influence  of  cod-liver  oil  on  tbe  quality 
of  pork,  the  poisonous  effect  of  phosphor Ized  cod-liver  oil  In  tbe  case  of  healthy 
swine,  the  influence  of  phosphorlzed  cod-liver  oil  on  the  deposition  of  lime  salts 
in  the  organism,  and  the  keeping  quality  of  phospborlzed  cod-liver  ol!. 

Some  colic  cases  in  town  horses,  H.  Lomas  {Vet.  Rec,  21  {1909),  No.  1070, 
.    PP'  4^1-44^)' — ^This  account  is  based  upon  1,244  cases  among  general  work 
horses. 

The  author  considers  the  increased  work  during  certain  months  and  poor 
provender  the  important  causative  factors.  That  there  Is  a  direct  relation  be- 
tween hard  work  and  death  from  twists  and  volvulus  he  considers  quite  evi- 
dent. The  death  rate  is  considered  as  very  largely  controlled  by  the  age  of  the 
horses  and  the  work  exacted.  **  Old  horses — ^horses  over  3^  years'  service — have 
colic,  but  the  death  rate  Is  very  low  Indeed  as  compared  with  those  of  shorter 
8er\ice.*'  The  majority  of  the  twists  have  been  at  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  the  large  colon. 

Glanders,  W.  Hunting  {London,  1908,  pp.  100-{-i,  pis.  U). — In  this  work  the 
author  first  considers  the  history  of  glanders  and  then  deals  with  its  distribu- 
tion and  prevalence,  etiology,  symptoms,  post-mortem  api)earance8,  diagnosis, 
cure  and  recovery,  prevention,  and  legislation.  An  appendix  Is  devoted  to 
glanders  In  man. 

Observations  indicating  that  the  recent  outbreak  of  diphtheria  in  the 
wood-pigeon  (Columba  palumbus)  is  caused  by  a  filter-passer,  G.  Dean  and 
W.  E.  Marshall  {Jour.  Path,  and  Bact.,  IS  {1908),  No,  1,  pp,  29-33).— Fvom 
Inoculation  experiments  here  recorded  it  api)ears  that  an  extract  of  the  mem- 
brane after  filtration  through  a  Berkefeld  filter  still  contains  the  virus.  This 
reproduced  the  disease  when  inoculated  upon  the  throat,  whereas  when  sub- 
cutaneously  inoculated  an  acutely  fatal  disease  without  any  definite  pathologi- 
cal lesions  was  produced. 

Note  on  the  prevalence  of  intestinal  worms  in  dogps  in  Cambridge,  G.  H.  F. 
Nuttall  and  C.  Strickland  {Parasitology,  1  {1908),  No.  3,  pp.  261,  262).— In 
the  course  of  investigations  conducted  at  Cambridge,  England,  upon  dogs  in- 
fected with  Piroplasma  canis  24  were  examined  for  intestinal  parasites.  All 
were  found  to  harbor  worms.  Of  the  3  species  of  parasites  found,  17  dogs 
harbored  Ascaris  tnystax,  14  harbored  Dipylidium  caninum,  and  4  harbored 
Tttniu  serrata.  The  number  of  A,  mystax  per  dog  varied  from  1  to  113,  while 
D.  caninum  varied  from  1  to  102,  and  T.  serrata  from  1  to  8.    The  total  number 
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of  each  species  recovered  from  the  24  dogs  was  A,  mpstax  296,  D,  caninum  312, 
and  T.  scrrata  17. 

Hepatozoon  pemiciosiun  (n.  g.,  n.  sp.);  a  hemog^regrarine  pathocrenic  for 
white  rats;  with  a  description  of  the  sexual  cycle  in  the  intermediate  host, 
a  mite  (Lelaps  echidninus),  W.  W.  Milleb  {Puh.  Health  and  Mar,  Hosp,  Serv, 
L\  S.,  Uyg.  Lab,  BuL  46,  pp.  51,  pis,  20). — **  Hepatozoon  pcmieiosum,  n.  g.,  n.  ep^ 
Is  a  heniogregarine  found  in  white  rats  In  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  cause  of 
an  epizootic  observed  among  these  animals.  The  protozoon  Is  conveyed  by  a 
mite  (Lelaps  eehidninus),  which  Is  the  true  intermediate  host.  Infection  Is 
transmitted  to  tlie  rat  when  the  mite  is  swallowed  by  the  rat.  The  mites  are 
ectoparasites  upon  the  rats,  from  which  they  receive  infection  by  sucking  the 
blood.  Multiplication  of  the  hemogregarine  in  the  rat  takes  places  in  the  liver. 
In  the  stomach  of  the  mite  the  hemogregarines  conjugate  and  form  an  ookinet, 
which  penetrates  the  stomach  wall  and  completes  its  development  in  the  body 
tissues  of  the  mite.*' 

A  new  rabbit  cestode,  Cittoteenia  mosaica,  M.  C.  Hall  {Proc.  U.  8.  A'a*. 
Mus.,  3/f  (lUOS),  pp.  61)1-699,  figs.  6). — A  new  species  of  tai)eworm  taken  from 
a  rabbit  {Lcpns  [Sylvilagus]  pitwtis)  in  Colorado  is  here  described  as  C 
nwsaica.  This  is  said  to  be  the  only  genus  of  rabbit  cestodes  represented  both 
in  the  Old  World  and  in  America. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  standardization  of  disinfectants  and  the 
influence  of  organic  matter  upon  germicidal  value,  Harriette  Chick  and 
C.  J.  Martin  (Jour.  Hyg.  [Cambridge],  8  (1908),  No.  5,  pp.  6o^-6.97).— Experf- 
uients  made  with  phenol,  mercuric  chlorld,  and  emulsified  disinfectants  to  deter- 
mine their  effect  in  the  presence  of  definite  amounts  of  organic  material  are 
here  recorded.  A  modification  in  the  methods  commonly  employed  for  the 
standardization  of  disinfectants  is  suggested.  A  bibliographical  list  of  37  titles 
is  appended. 

Wounds  of  animals  and  their  treatment,  N.  S.  Mayo  and  W.  W.  Dimock 
{Estac.  Cent.  Agron.  Cuba  Circ.  29,  English  Ed,,  pp.  15,  figs.  i). — A  popular 
account  prepared  for  the  stock  owner. 

ETTEAL  ENGINEEEINO. 

Clearing  pine  lands,  E.  B.  Ferris  (Mississippi  Sta.  Bui.  118,  pp.  3-11,  figs. 
S). — This  bulletin  discusses  briefly  the  removal  of  stumps  from  pine  lands  by 
digging  and  cutting,  burning,  blasting,  and  pulling,  and  describes  the  devices 
used.  Other  methods  such  as  filling  auger  holes  in  the  stump  with  nitrate  of 
soda,  kerosene,  and  strong  acids  have  been  tried,  but  are  not  considered  practical. 

The  cost  of  clearing  35  acres  at  the  station  in  1902  by  blasting  and  burning 
averaged  $17  per  acre,  but  in  recent  experiments  on  2.3  acres  of  land  having 
158  stumps  re<iuiring  boring,  a  simple  machine  was  used  to  bore  the  holes  and 
then  firing,  this  reducing  the  cost  per  acre  to  less  than  $8.  The  bulletin 
includes  a  description  of  this  boring  machine. 

The  cost  of  clearing  logged-off  land  for  farming  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, H.  Thompson  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur,  Plant  Indus,  Circ.  25,  pp,  16,  figs. 
9). — This  is  a  summary  of  information  obtained  from  contractors  and  owners 
in  western  Washington,  western  Oregon,  and  northern  California.  Various 
methods  of  removing  stumps  are  described,  with  tabulated  data  of  costs.  The 
methods  described  include  pulling  with  the  donkey  engine,  burning,  and  blast- 
ing, and  these  are  illustrated  by  diagrams  showing  the  best  way  to  employ 
them.  Ther?  are  three  tables,  the  first  giving  an  ai)proximate  estimate  of  the 
extent  of  cultivated,  timber,  and  logged-off  lands;  the  second,  of  the  cost  per 
stump  of  removing  fir  stumps;  and  the  third  of  the  cost  per  acre  of  clearing 
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bj  varions  methods.     The  cost  averages  about  $100,  indicating  that  clearing  of 
these  lands  is  profitable  only  on  very  rich  land  or  that  located  near  cities. 

Seepage  sjid  drainaere,  II,  E.  T.  Tannatt  and  R.  D.  Kneale  {Montana  8ta. 
BuL  76,  pp.  111-162^  pis,  H,  figs,  2). — In  continuation  of  the  experimental 
work  reported  In  Part  I  of  the  investigations  (E.  S,  K.,  19,  p.  2S.-»),  this  bulletin 
gives  the  results  of  studies  by  the  authors  to  determine  the  cause  and  amount 
of  seepage  from  irrigation  canals,  and  the  best  methods  of  draining  the  lands 
injured  by  the  ivater.  The  results  reported  here  were  obtained  chiefly  from 
two  sources :  First,  from  drainage  plans  and  Investigations  made  of  a  tract  of 
80  acres  of  seeped  land  near  Bozeman,  Mont.;  and,  second,  from  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  Arnold  drain  which  is  about  16,300  ft.  long  and  drains  an  area  of 
some  5,288  acres  near  Billings,  Mont 

For  the  first  of  these,  which  is  called  the  I>amme  project,  a  topographical 
survey  and  study  of  the  subsoil  conditions  was  made,  the  latter  being  deter- 
mined with -the  aid  of  135  test  wells,  which  were  also  used  for  observations  of 
the  ground  water  level.  The  principal  conclusions  arrived  at  from  the  study  of 
this  project  were  that  the  open  ditch  laid  parallel  to  the  floor  of  the  ground 
water  and  used  for  an  intercepting  drain  is  not  satisfactory  in  clay  soils  under- 
laid by  gravel ;  that  the  relief  system  is  best  adapted  to  these  conditions,  and 
that  the  drains  should  be  laid  with  reference  to  the  surface  of  the  gravel 
subsoil.  In  alkali  soils  open-bottom  box  tile  is  preferred  to  closed  tile  because 
of  the  danger  of  the  joints  being  cemented,  as  was  noted  in  Part  I. 

The  soii  along  the  Arnold  drain  was  a  stiff  clay  with  a  gravel  subsoil  irregu- 
lar in  surface,  and  the  ground  water  was  under  pressure,  as  indicated  by  test 
wells  which  were  driven  through  the  clay  along  the  line  of  the  drain.  The 
investigation  of  this  drain  confirmed  the  conclusions  noted  in  the  Lamme 
project.  A  summary  of  the  conclusions  reached  from  the  study  of  this  drain 
is  given,  with  practical  suggestions  relating  to  the  location,  grades,  and  ma- 
terial for  drains,  and  the  relation  of  gravel  to  seepage. 

In  studying  seepage  losses  it  was  found  difficult  to  secure  accurate  measure- 
ments because  of  additions  to  the  flow  reaching  the  canal  en  route.  Tabular 
results  of  measurements  in  an  irrigation  canal  28  miles  long  are  given  showing 
the  total  and  percentage  losses  In  sections  of  the  canal.  The  total  loss  was 
found  to  l>e  27  per  cent  of  the  amount  entering  the  headgates ;  20.3  cu.  ft.  per 
second  were  lost,  and  3.5  cu.  ft.  per  second  entered  the  canal. 

HcGee  Creek  drainage  and  levee  district  {Engin.  Rcc,  59  (1909),  No.  H,  pp, 
221,  222). — ^This  is  a  paper  read  before  the  Illinois  Society  of  Engineers  and  Sur- 
veyors, in  which  A.  H.  Bell,  the  engineer  of  this  district,  describes  the  mechan- 
ical equipment  and  other  features  of  this  district.  About  12,000  acres  of  very 
rich  bottom  land  fronting  9  miles  on  the  Illinois  River  are  to  be  reclaimed  by 
levees  and  pumping. 

The  pumping  equipment  consists  of  two  horizontal  return  tubular  boilers  of 
175  H.  P.  each,  and  two  pumping  units  each  Including  a  4-valve  horizontal 
simple  noncondensing  engine  with  20-in.  stroke  and  16-ln.  cylinder  with  a  steam 
consumption  of  26  lbs.  per  I.  H.  P.,  and  rated  at  225  H.  P.  each,  when  running 
at  180  revolutions  per  minute  with  a  steam  pressure  of  125  lbs.  The  pumps 
are  of  the  centrifugal  type  with  36-in.  suction  and  32-in.  discharge,  are  direct 
connected  to  the  engines,  and  are  designed  to  deliver  28.500  gals,  per  minute  at 
125  revolutions  per  minute  against  a  9-ft.  head,  or  at  200  revolutions  per  minute 
against  an  18-ft  head.  The  maximum  suction  lift  is  10  ft.  and  the  discharge 
bead  8  ft,  making  the  total  of  18  ft,  all  including  friction.  The  cost  of  the 
entire  district  will  be  $189,000. 

Assesments  on  railroads  in  land  drainage  districts,  J.  W.  Dappert  (Engin. 
Rec,  59  (1909),  A'o.  7,  pp.  176,  177). — Assessing  railroads  for  benefits  derived 
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from  drainage  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  recently  before  the  Illinois 
Society  of  EJngineers  and  Surveyors,  and  there  are  given  in  this  article  notes 
from  the  paper  regarding  suggestions  as  to  benefits  which  can  be  assigned  exact 
money  values.    Bbcamples  of  this  are  as  follows: 

A  tile  laid  where  there  was  previously  an  open  drain  would  save  the  railroad 
the  cost  of  removing  and  replacing  a  bridge,  and  the  temporary  traffic  delay 
necessitated  by  the  passage  of  a  dredge  boat.  Trestles  or  bridges  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  as  a  result  of  the  drainage,  or  perhaps  shortened  or  replaced  by 
structures  less  expensive  to  maintain.  In  illustration  of  these  methods  an 
actual  case  is  cited. 

The  works  of  irrigation  in  the  United  States,  D.  J.  Nicolau  and  D.  N. 
Puio  DE  LA  Bellacasa  (  L<m  Obvas  de  Riego  en  los  Estados  Unidoa  de  America. 
Madrid:  Ministerio  dc  Fomento,  J 908,  pp.  285,  pJs,  17,  figs,  9,  dgms,  71). — ^This 
contains  an  account  of  the  establishment  and  development  of  arid  land  reclama- 
tion In  the  XTnited  States.  There  Is  a  discussion  of  the  natural  conditions  and 
resources  of  this  country,  and  of  irrigation  works  and  institutions,  with  detailed 
descriptions  of  some  of  the  large  irrigation  structures. 

Federal  aid  aud  laws  relative  to  public  lauds  and  irrigation  are  treated  at 
some  length  with  reference  to  the  possibilities  of  successful  application  of  the 
methods  used  here  to  Irrigation  development  in  Spain. 

[Duty  of  water  on  alfalfa  fields],  G.  E.  P.  Smith  {Arizona  8ta.  Rpt,  1908, 
pp.  S7 1-373). — Measuring  the  duty  of  water  on  two  alfalfa  fields  was  begun  in 
1908.  One  of  these  fields,  divided  Into  plats  A  and  B,  contained  47.7  acres  of 
heavy  loam  and  was  watered  by  a  gravity  ditch,  while  the  other,  containing  23.2 
acres  of  clayey  soil,  was  watered  from  a  pumping  plant.  In  the  larger  field 
plat  A  received  85.7  In.  of  water,  or  19.8  In.  per  ton  of  alfalfa,  and  plat  B  55.4 
In.,  or  11.5  in.  per  ton  of  alfalfa,  while  the  smaller  field  received  13.75  in.  of 
water,  or  5.7  in.  per  ton  of  crop.  The  heavy  application  on  plat  A  was  due  to 
a  mistake.  The  smaller  field  is  regarded  as  having  given  the  better  results.  In 
February  and  March  2.5  In.  of  rain  fell,  and  In  July  and  August  7  in. 

Duty  of  water  records,  H.  T.  Nowell  {Wyoming  8ta.  Rpt,  1908,  p,  70). — ^A 
table  is  given  showing  the  average  depth  of  water  In  inches  applied  to  29  dif- 
ferent crops  and  crop  mixtures  on  Irrigated  plats  at  the  station  farm  from  1902 
to  1907,  inclusive.    Only  the  data  for  alfalfa  Include  each  of  the  4  years. 

Detecting  underground  streams  with  an  ear-trumpet  {Set,  Amer,,  100 
{1909),  A'o.  15,  p,  277,  figs.  2).— The  apparatus  described  and  illustrated  is  based 
on  the  principle  of  the  '*  acoustele,"  or  sound  trumpet.  It  consists  of  a  large 
ear-trumi)ot  set  mouth  down  on  the  ground  with  a  device  for  considerably  mag- 
nifying sounds  produced  beneath  it,  such  as  running  water.  The  Instrument  Is 
stated  to  have  been  oi>erated  with  success  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 

Concrete  caisson  wells,  G.  E.  P.  Smith  {Arizona  8ta,  Rpt,  1908,  pp,  373, 
37/i). — A  type  of  concrete  caisson  well  Is  recommended  for  use  where  wells  of 
great  lateral  dimensions  are  required  by  reason  of  the  water  supply  being 
limited  to  shallow  beds  of  gravel.  There  is  given  a  brief  description  of  a  well 
of  this  kind  built  under  the  auspices  of  the  station  in  1908.  This  is  8  ft  in 
diameter  and  24  ft.  deep.  It  was  built  of  reinforced  concrete  in  3-ft.  sections 
on  the  groutid,  and  these  were  successively  sunk  by  excavating  inside  of  them. 

Power  irrigation,  E.  C.  Reybold,  Jr.  {Irrig.  Age,  24  {1909),  No.  6,  pp,  169-172, 
figs.  2,  dgms.  2). — ^A  steam  pumping  plant  designed  to  supply  water  for  the  irri- 
gation of  1,000  acres  of  fruit  land  in  Utah  Is  described  in  this  article,  with  data 
relative  to  its  Installation,  operation,  and  cost. 

During  1908  the  number  of  acres  irrigated  was  about  500,  350  of  which  was 
planted  to  trees,  75  to  cantaloups,  and  about  75  to  other  crops.  The  pumps  ran 
for  about  1,540  hours  during  the  season  and  discharged  about  7  second-feet. 
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This  famished  about  1.7  acre-feet  per  acre  under  cultivation.  The  estimatetl 
cost  per  acre  when  all  the  land  is  under  water  is  $3.31  per  acre.  The  system 
€K)mplete  cost  $16  per  acre. 

Implements  and  machinery  at  the  Paris  show  {Impl.  and  Mach,  Rev,,  S^ 
(1909),  No.  408,  pp.  1503-1511,  figs.  3). — ^An  account  is  given  of  the  annual  show 
held  recently,  and  a  number  of  the  exhibits  are  described  briefly.  Among  these 
is  a  new  iX)tato  digger  described  as  follows:  "The  digging  apimratus  is  in  the 
form  of  a  scoop  carried  on  a  frame  with  large  steel  wheels,  and  supported  in 
front  by  swivel  wheels.  A  lever  regulates  the  depth  of  scoop,  which  digs  up  the 
earth  with  the  potatoes,  and  both  are  carried  up  by  a  chain  elevator,  when  the 
soil  is  pulverized  by  the  motion  imparted  and  falls  through  the  grid  bottom. 
The  potatoes  being  thus  shalceu  free  from  soil  roll  up  the  elevator  and  fall  from 
prongs  into  rows." 

There  was  also  noted  a  road  roller  which  is  propelled  by  an  internal  com- 
bustion engine,  and  is  the  outcome  of  experiments  carried  on  for  three  years. 
The  drive  is  taken  through  a  multiple  disk  clutch  reducing  gear  direct  to  the 
road  wheels. 

Electrical  plowing:  tackle  (ImpL  and  Mach.  Rev.,  34  (1909),  No.  401,  pp. 
1375, 1376,  fig.  1). — The  plowing  engine  described  and  illustrated  is  fitted  with  a 
device  for  anchorage  which  consists  of  a  plate  the  length  of  the  machine  carried 
by  vertical  channel  sections  sliding  in  brackets  fixed  to  the  frame.  It  is  stated 
that  when  the  point  of  this  plate  is  forced  into  the  ground,  the  machine,  which 
weighs  4  tons,  offers  as  much  lateral  resistance  as  the  heaviest  traction  engine, 
enabling  it  to  perform  deep  plowing. 

Manure  distributor,  Sevegrand  (Rev.  Vit.,  31  (1909),  No.  796,  pp.  302-305. 
figs.  5). — The  distributor  which  is  described  and  illustrated  is  stated  to  be 
designed  especially  to  secure  uniform  distribution.  This  is  accomplished  by 
giving  an  oscillatory  movement  to  a  cylinder  at  the  bottom  of  a  hopper  by  means 
of  two  cranks  actuated  by  gears  attached  to  the  axles. 

(A  water-weed  cutter]  (Impl.  and  Mach.  Rev.,  34  (1909),  No.  408,  pp.  1496, 
J 497,  figs.  3). — A  new  machine  for  cutting  water-weeds  is  described.  One  of  the 
chief  features  is  a  stem  wheel  enabling  it  to  turn  in  a  little  more  than  its  own 
length.  The  cutting  of  the  weeds  is  performed  by  an  arrangement  of  weed  saws 
in  a  V-shaped  form,  which  is  suspended  from  an  oscillating  hinged  arm.  The 
cutting  knives,  which  are  of  steel  with  scalloped  edges,  trail  along  Just  above 
the  bottom. 

The  Heath  book  for  threshermen,  W.  Boss  (Winnipeg,  1908,  pp.  312,  figs. 
S5). — ^This  is  an  elementary  treatise  on  the  subject  of  l)oilers  and  engines  of 
types  used  for  traction  and  farm  operations,  and  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  book 
of  instruction  for  engineers  and  firemen  or  others  having  to  do  with  this  class 
of  engines.  The  principles  involved  in  engines  and  boilers,  their  construction 
and  their  fittings  are  described,  together  with  practical  suggestions  as  to  their 
care  and  operation.  The  book  is  in  the  nature  of  a  handbook  and  contains  in 
addition  to  the  above,  tables  of  the  properties  of  steam,  weights  and  measures. 
and  other  engineering  data. 

Caterpillar  traction  engine  (Engin.  News,  61  (1909),  No.  7,  p.  195,  figs.  4).— 
The  essential  feature  of  this  machine  is  an  endless  platform  driving  belt  which 
replaces  the  large  drivers  of  the  ordinary  traction  engine.  It  is  stated  to  be 
especially  adapted  to  the  loose,  dry  soils  of  the  deserts,  the  adobe  clays,  and  the 
soft  reclaimed  lands  bordering  rivers.  The  construction  and  operation  are 
described. 

Farm  building  construction,  R.  Kivoch  (Landwirtschaftiiche  Baukunde. 
Hanover,  1908,  vol.  1,  pp.  113,  figs.  37;  1909,  vol.  2,  pp.  108,  figs.  66).— These 
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booklets  deal  with  the  construction  of  buildings,  with  special  reference  to  tboae 
on  the  farm. 

The  first  takes  up  building  materials,  the  construction  of  common  building 
details  such  as  steps,  stairs,  floors,  doors,  etc.,  and  also  ventilation.  The  second 
is  devoted  to  bams  and  stables,  and  descril)es  in  detail  methods  of  constrac- 
tion  which  are  considered  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  wliich  the 
building  is  erected. 

The  author,  who  is  a  government  architect,  states  that  the  booklets  were  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  farm  owner  to  acquaint  him  with  enough  tectmicai 
information  to  enable  him  to  build  to  the  best  advantage. 

ETTBAL  ECONOMICS. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Borne,  H.  J.  Danntelt  (JT. 
Landtbr.  Akad.  HandL  och  Tidskr.,  ^8  {1909),  No.  i,  pp.  52-64) ^—A  sketcli  of 
the  history,  organization,  field  of  operation,  and  administration  of  the  institute. 

The  origrin  and  organization  of  the  International  Institute  of  A^rriculture 
at  Bome,  A.  MacLean  (Ztschr,  Agrarpolitik,  7  {1909),  No,  S,  pp.  118-124), — 
Similar  in  scope  to  the  above. 

The  small  holding,  F.  E.  Green  {London  and  New  York,  1908,  pp,  XII -{-122, 
pl8.  24,  figs,  44)' — This  book  describes  the  operation  of  individual  and  coopera- 
tive small  holdings  in  England  with  particular  reference  to  cooperation, 
through  which  phase  alone,  according  to  the  author,  can  the  success  of  tlie 
movement  be  attained. 

A  list  of  societies  helpful  to  small  holders  and  a  bibliography  are  included. 

Equipment  and  cultivation  of  small  holdingrs,  J.  H.  Diggle  {Irish  Farming 
World,  22  {1909),  Nos.  1101,  pp,  $46,  347;  1102,  pp.  S76,  577).— This  article 
describes  the  actual  cost  of  equipment  of  several  blocks  of  land  in  England 
formerly  cultivated  as  single  holdings,  but  now  divided  and  operated  as  single 
allotments,  small  holdings,  and  small  farms.  The  various  lines  of  work  car- 
ried on  by  the  tenants  are  also  described. 

"The  holdings  are  successful,  judging  by  the  state  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  the  numl>er  of  stock  kept,  the  extremely  rare  changes  of  tenancy,  and  the 
prompt  payment  of  rent.  Upon  4,000  acres  of  land,  let  to  70  resident  small 
holders  and  to  upward  of  300  nonresident  small  holders  and  allotment  holders, 
the  only  arrear  of  rent  is  338.,  the  rent  of  an  acre  allotment  During  the 
past  12  years  the  lost  rent  has  amounted  to  less  than  2&  6d.  for  each  £100 
payable."  The  lack  of  adequate  capital  is  said  to  be  the  great  drawback  te 
the  cultivation  of  small  holdings. 

Agricultural  holdings  (Scotland)  bill  {London,  1908,  pp,  11+23). —The  text 
of  the  law  of  1908  regulating  the  relations  between  farm  tenants  and  landlordu 
in  Scotland  is  reported. 

Mutual  insurance  for  farmers,  G.  F.  Mingenback  {Bien.  Rpt.  Kans.  Bd. 
Agr.,  16  {1907-8),  pp.  678-687).— \  paper  read  before  the  thirty-seventh  annual 
meethig  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture  setting  forth  the  estimated 
number  of  mutual  Insurance  societies  among  farmers  in  the  United  States,  the 
advantages  of  the  system,  and  the  rates  and  amounts  of  insurance  in  effect. 
Kansas  in  1906  had  18  farmers'  mutual  societies  insuring  against  fire,  lightning, 
and  windstorm,  while  the  total  number  in  the  United  States  was  estimated  at 
2,250. 

The  paper  is  followed  by  a  discussion. 

Orange  banks  are  successful,  W.  F.  Hill  {Orange  Judd  Farmer,  4^  (1909), 
No.  18,  p.  695). — Notes  are  given  on  the  operation  of  farmers'  banks  in  Penn- 
sylvania, of  which  20  and  one  trust  company  have  been  organized  in  three  years. 
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A  lar^e  cooperative  creamery,  M.  Beau  (Jour.  Agr,  Prat,  n.  aer,,  17  (1909), 
No.  10,  pp.  299-S02,  fiffs.  2;  Indus.  Latt.  e  Zootec,,  7  (1909),  No.  7,  pp.  IIS,  lU).^ 
This  article  describes  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  cooperative  dairy 
of  Vienna,  Austria,  confined  largely  to  the  distribution  of  fresh  millc  and  cream, 
which  ia  said  to  be  tlie  largest  and  best  equipped  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 

Ijaw  of  February  26,  1900,  authorizinfir  loans  to  agricultural  cooperative 
societies  in  Algeria  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  «er.,  17  (1909),  No.  9,  pp.  217, 278). — 
The  text  of  the  law  is  reported. 

Agricultural  bookkeeping,  H.  Schmidt  and  P.  Walter  (LandtoirtschaftlicJie 
Buchfuhrung,  Hanover,  1908,  pp.  VI +59). — A  single  entry  system  of  lKX>k- 
keeping  for  farmers  is  described  and  illustrated. 

The  pensioning  of  farm  laborers,  S.  Febrabi  (Bui.  Agr.  [Milan],  4S  (1909), 
Nos.  16,  pp.  1,  2;  17,  p.  2). — This  article  discusses  the  forms  of  mutual  assur- 
ance for  pensioning  aged  or  injured  farm  laborers  practiced  by  certain  agricul- 
tural associations  in  France,  and  tlie  author  proposes  a  detailed  plan  for  or- 
ganizing such  associations  in  Italy,  which  is  believed  to  offer  a  partial  solution 
of  the  problem  of  retaining  farm  lal>orers  on  the  land. 

The  effects  of  the  periodical  movement  of  laborers  in  Italy  and  the  at- 
tempt at  government  regulation,  T.  Mueller  (Ztschr.  AgrarpoUtik,  7  (1909), 
Ko.  S,  pp.  99-117), — ^Thiu  article  describes  the  custom  which  prevails  among 
large  numbo^  of  farm  lal>orers  in  Italy  of  traveling  from  place  to  place  in 
search  of  employment 

Statistics  are  presented  of  the  number  and  classes  of  Ial>orers  seeking  em- 
ployment during  each  month  of  the  year,  and  tbe  kinds  of  work  at  which 
employed  during  tbe  seasons.  The  causes  and  effects  of  the  movement  are 
pointed  out.  Among  the  results  mentioned  are  an  oversupply  of  farm  labor 
in  some  districts  and  a  scarcity  in  others,  the  former  frequently  resulting  in 
strikes,  reduction  in  wages,  and  confiicts  between  the  incoming  and  native 
laborers.  The  seriousness  and  frequency  of  these  tendencies  in  recent  years 
have  led  to  the  organization  of  government  information  and  arbitration  com- 
missions for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  annual  movement  of  farm  laborers, 
and  the  economic  and  social  advantages  of  these  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment are  discussed. 

Measures  against  contract-breaking  agricultural  laborers,  Schade  et  al. 
{Sachs.  Landw.  Ztschr.,  56  (1908),  No.  49,  pp.  1836-1348) .—The  regulations  and 
penalties  in  force  in  certain  parts  of  Germany  relating  to  the  breaking  of  con- 
tracts between  farmers  and  farm  laborers  are  presented  and  discussed. 

The  development  of  the  agricultural  industry  in  Germany  as  a  result 
of  the  scarcity  of  farm  labor,  F.  Boenemann  (Fuhling's  Landw.  Ztg.,  58 
il9&!9),  Nos.  3,  pp.  92-108;  4,  pp.  121-146).— The  author  reviews  the  history  of 
German  agrleBlture  during  the  past  50  years,  and  discusses  the  cause  and  ex- 
tent of  rural  depopulation,  the  substitution  of  foreign  for  native  laborers,  the 
efforts  made  to  retain  the  people  on  the  land,  the  combination  of  agriculture 
with  some  industry  in  order  to  give  constant  employment  to  farm  laborers,  the 
changes  in  farm  managemoit  to  save  labor,  the  changes  in  number  and  size  of 
farm  holdings,  the  use  of  implements  and  machinery,  and  the  technical  opera- 
tion of  farms  to  save  hand  lal>or.  He  presents  a  comparison  of  agricultural 
conditions  in  England  and  the  United  States  with  German  conditions,  and  a 
general  forecast  of  what  the  future  development  of  agriculture  is  likely  to  be  in 
Germany. 

Two  agrarian  problems,  J.  KoiANf  (Wiener  Landw.  Ztg.,  59  (1909),  Nos. 
23,  pp.  235,  236;  24,  PP-  248,  249).— The  author  discusses  the  factors  which 
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affect  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  and  the  increasing  hidebtedness  of 
landowners  in  Austria. 

As  to  the  former  problem  he  shows  that  the  farmer  has  little  or  nothing  to 
say  about  the  price  of  his  products  and  that  this  has  had  considerable  to  do 
with  increasing  his  indebtedness  which  has  more  than  doubled  since  186S.  Xbe 
indebtedness  of  landowners  is  now  one  of  the  most  serious  of  national  prob- 
lems, and.  In  the  author's  opinion,  has  no  solution  other  than  through  an  in- 
crease in  the  profitableness  of  agriculture. 

The  agricultural  development  of  Bulgaria,  C.  Wlachoff  (Die  landioirt- 
schaftliche  Eninicklung  Bulgariens,  Inaug,  Diss,,  Univ.  Erlangen,  1907 ,  pp. 
X-{-81). — An  Inaugural  dissertation  dealing  with  the  economic  development  of 
agriculture  from  1878  to  1903. 

Yearbook  of  rural  economy,  1909,  H.  C.  Labsen  (Landokonom,  Aarhog 
[Copenhagen],  10  {J909),  pp,  J  SO). — This  is  the  annual  directory  of  public  insti- 
tutions and  associations  for  the  advancement  of  Danish  agriculture  in  its 
various  branches. 

The  present  position  of  Danish  agrricultural  products  on  the  Englisb. 
market,  11.  Faber  (Tidsskr.  Landokononii,  J909,  No.  2,  pp.  88-113,  figs.  2,  dgms, 
Jf). — An  address  dealing  with  statistics  of  the  Danish  and  other  agricultural 
products  on  the  English  market  and  with  questions  regarding  the  trade  in 
Danish  butter  and  bacon  in  Great  Britain  in  the  futura 

The  harvest  in  Norway,  1908  {Ber.  Hasten  \orge,  1908,  pp.  76). — ^The  re- 
IK)rt  of  the  secretnry  of  agriculture  of  Norway  for  1908. 

Crop  Reporter  (f/.  ^^  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur,  Statis.  Crop  Reporter,  11  (1909),  Xo.  5, 
pp.  29-9 >). — Statistics  on  the  condition,  value,  yields,  and  prices  of  principal 
crops  in  the  United  States,  notes  on  European  crop  conditions,  and  a  list  of 
recent  bulletins  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  are  given  in  this  number. 

AGEICTJLTTTEAI  EDUCATION. 

The  problem  of  rural  schools  and  teachers  in  North  America,  Edith  H. 
Spalding  (Bd.  Ed.  [London],  Ed.  Pamphlet  IS,  pp.  70). — ^Thls  is  a  description 
from  an  English  view  iK)int  of  the  workings  of  those  American  school  agencies 
which  have  been  progressively  develoi>ed  in  the  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
of  rural  etiucation.  It  shows  clearly  how  the  problem  itself  arose  from  a  con- 
dition of  diminishing  rural  population  as  the  trend  to  the  cities  increased,  and 
reviews  the  various  efiforts  made  to  counteract  this  tendency.  The  influence  of 
utilitarianism  and  of  sociological  interest  in  educational  reform  is  noticed,  and 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  farmers'  institutes,  the 
nature-study  movement,  and  special  teachers*  colleges  are  carefully  estimated. 
Si)ecial  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  of  school  consolidation  in  Canada  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Macdonald  Fund  administered  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Robertson, 
inte  commissioner  of  agriculture  at  Ottawa.  An  important  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  new  requirements  of  country  life  education, 
and  the  worii  of  the  newly-founded  Macdonald  College  is  emphasized  as  afford- 
ing to  city  as  well  as  rural  teachers  the  stimulus  of  a  unique  training  in  purely 
agricultural  surroundings.  Ten  appendixes  include  statistics,  regulations,  plans 
of  buildings  and  grounds,  courses  of  study,  and  other  matters  referred  to  in 
the  rei)ort. 

Agrriculture  in  the  high  schools  of  Michigan,  W.  H.  French  (Mich.  Agr, 
Col.,  Dept.  Agr.  Ed.  Bui.  2,  pp.  12,  figs.  5).— This  bulletin  relates  some  of  the 
facts  learned  in  nearly  a  year's  observation  of  secondary  agricultural  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  North  Adams  (Mich.)  High  School,  which  was  instituted 
under  the  direction  of  the  chair  of  agriculture  at  the  Michigan  College. 
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In  a  school  poulation  of  121  there  is  an  attendance  of  42  nonresident  stu- 
d^its.  Forty  of  the  43  high  school  boys  are  now  studying  agriculture,  and  4  of 
these  had  previously  graduated  or  had  left  the  high  school. 

The  agricultural  course  is  arranged  as  follows:  Ninth  grade — general  and 
agricultural  botany,  a  half  year  each ;  tenth  grade — ^horticulture  and  field  crops^ 
half  year  each;  eleventh  grade — live  stoclc,  dairying,  and  iwultry,  entire  year; 
twelfth  grade — soils,  one-half  year,  and  farm  management  and  farm  mechanics, 
half  year.  In  response  to  a  strong  demand  from  the  surrounding  country  the 
school  also  gave  a  farmers'  short  course  of  one  evening  lecture  each  weelc  for 
10  weeks,  to  an  average  attendance  of  25. 

Some  conclusions  drawn  from  the  year's  observations  are  that  the  practical 
applications  of  the  agricultural  instruction  have  greatly  increased  the  interest 
in  the  high  school  and  have  "  steadied "  the  work  of  the  entire  school ;  that 
agricultural  instruction  gives  point  and  value  to  all  other  high-school  work  in 
science,  arithmetic,  and  language;  that  it  can  be  successfully  given  under 
ordinary  high  school  conditions,  and  that  It  has  furnished  at  least  as  much 
training  in  thought  and  judgment  as  any  of  the  traditional  studies  In  the 
curriculum. 

Report  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Academy  of  Sweden,  1908,  H.  Juhlin- 
riANNFELT  (K.  Landtbr.  Akad,  IlandU  och  Tidskr.,  48  {J909),  No.S.pp.in- 
151 ) . — An  account  of  the  work  of  the  Academy  and  its  various  departments 
during  1908. 

Instruction  in  forestry  in  Sweden  {Yttrandcn  i  Anledning  af  Betankundc. 
Stockholm,  1909,  pp,  160). — This  Is  the  report  of  a  committee  of  exiierts 
selected  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  Sweden  to  consider  and  report  ui)on 
the  best  arrangement  of  forestry  instruction  in  that  country. 

Agrricoltiire  for  teachers,  C.  Seltensperger  (Lc  Litre  Agricole  des  Jnstitu- 
teurs.  Paris,  1907,  pp.  XI +480,  figs.  i77).— This  is  a  text-book  of  agriculture 
for  the  use  of  teachers  in  normal  schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges,  and 
attempts  to  set  forth  In  methodical  order  the  facts  of  current  agricultural  prac- 
tice and  the  reasons  for  them.  It  consists  of  5  main  divisions:  (1)  (ieneral 
agriculture,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  soil,  drainage.  Irrigation,  fertilizers,  etc.; 
(2)  8i)ecial  crops,  their  diseases  and  the  remedies  to  be  applied;  (3)  vine  culturiN 
the  choice  of  stocks,  propagation,  pruning,  cultivation,  fertilization,  and  the 
making  of  wine;  (4)  live  stock,  including  the  principles  of  feeding  and  im- 
provement of  domestic  animals  and  their  products;  and  (5)  rural  economy 
and  legislation,  with  a  discussion  of  the  organization  and  value  of  agricultural 
societies  and  of  systematic  farm  accounting. 

Catechism  of  agriculture,  T.  C.  Atkeson  and  D.  W.  Working  (Morgantown, 
W,  Vo.,  [1909].  pp.  24) » — ^This  little  pamphlet  contains  a  concise  series  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  classified  under  the  heads  of  scope  of  the  subject  of  agricul- 
ture, soil  management,  plant  management,  and  animal  management.  It  Is 
stated  that  care  has  been  used  "to  make  every  question  suggestive  and  every 
answer  accurate  and  Intelligible." 

Elementary  agriculture,  F.  Peralta  {8an  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  1909,  pp.  226-\- 
VI,  figs.  45). — An  elementary  text-book  of  agriculture  comprising  605  qufi«*irins 
and  answers  on  the  study  of  plants,  soils,  and  fertilizers.  An  appendix  includes 
32  simple  experiments  demonstrating  some  of  the  lessons,  and  tables  giving  the 
chemical  composition  of  different  materials  and  of  fertilizers. 

Text-book  of  Egyptian  agriculture,  edited  by  G.  P.  Foaden  and  F.  Fletcher 
{Cairo:  Govt.,  1908,  vol.  1,  pp.  320,  figs.  63).— This  is  the  first  of  a  two-volume 
series  to  be  issued  by  the  Egyptian  ministry  of  education,  Intended  primarily  for 
the  use  of  students  but  dealing  quite  fully  with  the  general  conditions  of  agri- 
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cultural  practice  in  tropical  countries.  Three  chapters  are  contribnted  by  A. 
Linton  on  atmosphere  and  climate  in  relation  to  agriculture,  the  soil  and  its 
properties,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  B.  Lang-Anderson  has  three  chapters 
on  Irrigation  and  drainage  implements,  and  land  reclamation.  The  remaining 
two  chapters  discuss  cultivating  and  harvesting  implements  and  manures. 

Economical  farm  and  dairy  management,  A.  Ducloux  {Boonomte  M^nag^e 
Agricole  et  Laiterie.  Paris,  1908,  pp.  532,  figs.  182). — ^This  volume  is  designed 
especially  for  the  use  of  students  in  traveling  schools  of  agriculture  and  dairy- 
ing. It  contains  five  treatises  on  agricultural  topics.  The  first,  which  has  to 
do  with  domestic  economy,  particularly  for  farmers*  families,  discusses  tlie 
selection  and  furnishing  of  homes,  food  and  diet,  the  preservation  of  fruits,  and 
similar  questiona  The  second  part  has  to  do  with  dairying  and  pork  raising, 
and  the  third  with  milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  The  fourth  deals  with  poultry 
raising,  and  the  fifth  with  gardening. 

The  physical  properties  of  soils,  A.  O.  McCall  (New  York  and  London, 
1909,  pp.  VI II -{-102,  pis.  3,  figs.  32).— A  laboratory  manual  for  the  use  of 
students  in  soil  physics.  It  covers  the  range  of  experiments  usually  taught 
in  such  courses  and  includes  rules  for  the  use  of  the  chromic-acid  method  of 
determining  organic  matter  in  a  soil,  and  directions  for  standardizing  the  eye- 
piece micrometer  used  in  the  mechanical  analysis  of  soils. 

Farm  arithmetic,  Jessie  Field  (Shenandoah,  Iowa,  1909,  pp.  20). — In  this 
little  manual  about  125  agricultural  problems,  intended  to  supplement  the  text- 
book in  arithmetic  for  pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  are  grouped 
according  to  subject-matter,  some  dealing  with  the  farm  inventory,  others  with 
farm  crops,  rotations,  the  dairy,  poultry,  birds,  weeds,  insects,  farm  buildings* 
farm  labor,  and  drainage. 

Seed  testing,  F.  W.  Taylob  (N.  H.  Col.  School  Bui.  4,  PP-  63-76,  ftgn.  39).— 
Methods  of  testing  seeds  for  purity  and  viability  and  the  apparatus  needed  for 
these  tests  are  described.    Five  exercises  in  testing  seeds  are  outlined. 

Culture  and  marketing  of  tobacco,  J.  E.  Davis  (Hampton  Leaflets,  n.  ser., 
5  (1909),  Xo.  Jt,  pp.  8,  figs.  5). — Information  concerning  the  growing,  curing, and 
marketing  of  tobacco  is  given  in  suliiclent  detail  to  l>e  of  special  value  to  teach- 
ers of  geography  and  agriculture. 

Plant  breeding,  G.  F.  Freeman  (Agr.  Ed.  [Kans.  Agr.  Col.],  Farmers^  Inst. 
Ser.,  1  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  92,  figs.  21). — A  prefatory  note  to  this  number  indi- 
cates as  the  general  puriwse  of  the  series  the  stimulating  of  Kansas  young  peo- 
ple to  a  perception  of  the  fact  that  successful  farming  is  an  intellectual  occupa- 
tion. The  present  number  takes  up  in  succession  the  topics  of  fruit  improve- 
ment, including  grapes,  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  the  small  fruits,  and  cereal 
breeding,  Including  corn,  wheat,  and  miscellaneous  crops.  It  also  includes  a 
reprint  of  an  article  by  the  same  author  on  the  Scientific  Principles  of  Plant 
Breeding.  The  historical  development  of  the  subject  is  adequately  treated,  and 
directions  for  its  practical  application  on  the  farm  are  clearly  given. 

An  elementary  study  of  insects,  T.  J.  HEAnLEE  (Agr.  Ed.  [Kans.  Agr.  Col.], 
Teachers*  and  Pupils'  Ser.,  1  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  52,  figs.  47). — ^This  number  con- 
tains an  illustrated  description  of  the  structure  of  insects,  directions  for  col- 
lecting and  mounting  specimens,  and  a  detailed  life  history  of  the  Hessian  fly, 
chinch  bug,  codling  moth,  clothes  moth,  and  honeybee,  with  methods  of  combat- 
ing those  which  are  Injurious. 

Insects  injurious  to  farm  crops,  G.  A.  Dean  (Agr.  Ed.  [Kans.  Agr.  Col.], 
Farmers'  Inst.  Ser,,  1  (1909),  No,  4,  pp.  91,  figs.  85). — This  number  is  devoted 
to  a  study  of  Insects  and  small  animals  injurious  to  farm  crops  and  is  fully 
illustrated.    It  is  introduced  by  a  prefatory  note  advising  that  some  member 
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in  each  farm  family  should  become  a  practical  entomologist  by  personal  study 
and  cooperation  with  the  State  experiment  station. 

mSCELLAHEOITS. 

Kineteenth.  AfiTnial  Beport  of  Arizona  Station,   1908   (Arizona  8ta.  Rpt. 
1908,  pjK  S2S-S82). — ^This  contains  the  organization  list,  an  admipistrative  re- 
port by  the  director  on  the  work  of  the  station  as  a  whole,  a  financial  statement 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  seven  departmental  reports  noted  else- 
where in  this  Issue,  and  an  article  on  The  Weather  for  1908  noted  on  page  15. 

T^7enty-first  Annual  Beport  of  Georgia  Station,  1908  (Georgia  8ta.  Rpt, 
1908^  pp.  2^5-255). — This  contains  the  organization  list,  reports  by  the  president 
of  the  hoard  of  directors  and  by  the  director  of  the  station  on  its  work  during 
the  year,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908. 

KineteentlL  Annual  Beport  of  New  Mexico  Station,  1908  ( New  Mexico  8ta, 
Rpt,  1908,  pp.  58). — ^This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  report  of  the  director 
on  the  work,  publications,  and  exchanges  of  the  station,  departmental  reports 
on  the  various  lines  of  station  work  conducted  during  the  year,  and  a  financial 
statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908.  The  report  of  the  chemist 
is  abstracted  on  pp.  18,  22,  and  72  of  this  issue. 

Annual  Beport  of  South  Dakota  Station,  1908  (South  Dakota  Sta,  Rpt, 
1908 J  pp.  20), — ^Thls  contains  the  organization  list,  a  report  by  the  director  on 
the  personnel,  lines  of  work,  publications  and  exchanges  of  the  station,  a  finan- 
cial statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  and  brief  reports  from 
heads  of  departments. 

Bighteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Wyoming  Station,  1908  (Wyoming  Sta,  Rpt, 
1908,  pp.  94)' — ^This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  report  of  the  director  on 
the  work  and  publications  of  the  station  during  the  year,  a  financial  statement 
lor  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  and  reports  of  the  chemist,  botanist, 
agronomist,  wool  specialist.  Irrigation  engineer,  librarian  and  meteorologist. 
The  experimental  work  is  for  the  most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
Soil  moisture  determinations  for  samples  collected  weekly  from  a  field  of  brew- 
ing barley  are  also  included. 

Experiment  Station  Work,  L  (U.  S.  Dept,  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  353,  pp.  32, 
figs.  H). — ^Thls  number  contains  articles  on  the  following  subjects:  Commercial 
clover  seed,  dodder  In  alfalfa  seed,  growing  potatoes  under  straw,  hens  v,  incu- 
bators, preparing  fowls  for  market,  preservation  of  eggs,  the  mound-building 
prairie  ant,  coagulation  of  milk  in  cheese  making,  effect  of  alkali  on  cement 
structures,  silo  construction,  a  cheap  and  efficient  sterilizer,  a  cheap  and  efficient 
Ice  box,  and  the  power  laundry  for  the  farm. 

Beport  of  the  agricultural  department  of  Finland,  1906  (Landthr.  Styr, 
Meddel.,  1908,  No.  60,  pp,  212), — The  report  describes  the  various  activities  of 
the  department  for  the  advancement  of  Finnish  agriculture,  through  the  schools 
of  agriculture,  dairying,  forestry,  horticulture,  and  domestic  science,  and 
through  the  work  of  agricultural  experts,  societies,  and  chemical  and  seed  con- 
trol stations. 
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,  Alabama  College. — Charles  S.  Rldgway,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has 
been  npiKjinted  instructor  in  botany. 

Alaska  Stations. — At  Kodiak  Island,  Laurence  Kelly  has  betni  api)ointed  as- 
sistant dairyman  and  J.  W.  McCausland  general  assistant.  Herman  G.  Zoellner 
has  been  appointed  gardener  at  Sitka. 

Arkansas  University  and  Station. — The  agricultural  work  of  the  university 
and  station  has  been  reorganized  Into  ten  departments  as  follows:  Entomology, 
horticulture,  dairy  husbandry,  veterinary  science,  agricultural  education,  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  agronomy,  plant  pathology,  animal  husbandry  and  farmers* 
institutes.  Dr.  C.  F.  Adams,  acting  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture  and 
director  of  the  station,  has  been  appointed  dean  and  director.  J.  L,  Hewitt  has 
been  promoted  to  the  chair  of  plant  pathology,  and  A.  K.  Short  to  that  of  ani- 
mal husbandry  and  animal  husbandman  in  the  station.  Additional  assistants 
have  been  appointed  including  Paul  Ilayhurst,  entomology;  R.  A.  Gow,  veter- 
inary science;  J.  K.  Tucker,  agricultural  chemistry;  J.  M.  Wilson,  agricultural 
education ;  M.  H.  Gates,  animal  husbandry;  and  Ashley  P.  Boles,  plant  pathology. 

California  University. — The  Sui>erior  Court  at  Fresno  has  granted  the  i)etltloii 
of  the  university  for  a  partial  distribution  of  the  estate  of  the  late  M.  Theodore 
Kearney.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  terminate  the  protracted  litigation,  and 
that  the  institution  will  thereby  come  into  i)ossession  of  proi)erty  valued  at  over 
one  million  dollars,  the  Income  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  agricultural  instruc- 
tion and  research  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

A  short  course  in  horticulture  was  held  at  Davis,  April  2G  to  May  20,  at  which 
a  si>ecial  feature  was  a  preparatory  course  for  prospective  horticultural  commis- 
sioners and  lns[)ectors  under  the  new  State  law.  The  course  was  preceded  by  a 
three-day  conference  at  Berkeley  of  Pacific  Slope  entomologists,  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  special  insect  problems  of  the  region.  At  this  conference  a  per- 
manent organization  was  effected  under  the  name  of  Pacific  Slope  Association 
of  Economic  Entomologists,  with  C.  W.  Woodworth  as  president  and  W.  B. 
Herms  as  secretary-treasurer.  Active  membership  is  to  be  restricted  to  official 
and  professional  entomologists  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  while  associate  membership 
is  to  be  open  to  farmers  and  others  interested  in  the  objei-ts  of  the  association. 
The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  during  the  summer  at  Portland,  Greg. 

Recent  api)ointments  Include  W.  T.  Home  of  the  Cuban  Station,  as  assistant 
profe.ssor  of  plant  pathology,  Dr.  J.  E.  Coit  of  the  Arizona  Station,  assistant 
professor  of  pomology,  Charles  B.  Lii)man  instructor  in  soil  bacteriology,  R.  M. 
Itoberts  Instructor  In  farm  practice,  John  D.  Rose  assistant  in  the  cereal  labora- 
tory, L.  Bonnet  assistant  in  viticultui*e,  and  B.  Chagnon  viticultural  chemist. 
Roliert  H.  Loughridge  has  been  made  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry 
emeritus,  F.  T.  Blolettl  associate  professor  of  viticulture,  E.  B.  Babcock  assistant 
professor  of  agricultural  education,  H.  J.  Ramsey  assistant  professor  of  plant 
pathology,  Roscoe  Farrar  instructor  in  soils  and  farm  crops,  and  N.  D.  Ingham 
assistant  in  silviculture.  Leroy  Anderson,  who  has  been  In  charge  of  the  second- 
ary school  at  Davis,  is  to  direct  its  work  from  Berkeley,  while  E.  W.  Major  and 
04 
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Artbnr  M.  Clegbom  are  to  reside  at  Davis,  the  former  taking  charge  of  the  farm 
operations  and  the   latter  of  the  educational  worlc. 

The  board  of  regents  has  set  aside  $200,000  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
university  for  an  agricultural  building,  on  v^rhich  it  is  expected  to  begin  vrork 
this  fall. 

Gonneeticiit  College. — The  C.  A,  C,  Lookout  reports  an  appropriation  by  the 
lefrislature  of  $18,000  for  four  new  cottages,  and  $5,000  for  the  poultry  plant. 

Florida  TJniversity  and  Station. — The  board  of  control  has  been  authorized  to 
expend  $8O,00O  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  Half  of  this  amount  will  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  a  biological  building  and  the  remainder  for  the 
erection  and  equipment  of  a  new  station  building.  The  legislature  has  appro- 
priated $15,000  for  farmers'  institutes  for  the  ensuing  biennium,  and  has 
paf«ed  an  act  requiring  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  all  elementary  schools 
of  the  State. 

Stanley  E.  Collison  has  l>een  appointed  assistant  chemist  In  the  station, 
entering  upon  his  duties  July  1,  and  Owen  F.  Burger  has  accepted  a  position 
as  assistant  plant  pathologist.  E.  P.  Greene  has  resigned  as  assistant  ento- 
mologist to  accept  a  position  as  assistant  State  chemist.  R.  Y.  Winters,  as- 
sistant botanist,  has  been  given  a  year's  leave  of  absence  to  take  up  postgraduate 
worlt  at  Cornell  University. 

Guam  Station. — John  B.  Thompson,  for  several  years  connected  with  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  has  been  apix)inted  special 
agent  in  cliarge,  with  H.  L.  V.  Costenoble  as  assistant.  Considerable  material 
has  been  received  for  the  erection  of  the  station  buildings.  Experimental  plant- 
ings of  forage  and  other  crops  from  seed  secured  from  the  mainland  and 
Hawaii  have  been  begun  by  the  station,  and  seeds  have  also  been  distributed 
to  farmers  and  others  for  trial. 

Hawaii  Federal  Station. — David  T.  Fullaway  has  l>een  promoted  from  assistant 
entomologist  to  entomologist.  Valentine  Holt  has  been  appointed  assistant 
agriculturist. 

Idaho  University  and  Station. — A  law  was  passed  by  the  last  legislature  divid- 
ing the  State  Into  two  educational  districts.  In  each  of  these  a  secondary  agri- 
cultural school  is  to  be  established  by  the  regents  of  the  university  and  at 
tlieir  discretion  a  branch  experiment  station.  The  course  of  study  for  the 
schools  is  to  have  for  Its  major  function  **  vocational  education  In  agriculture 
and  in  farm  home  malting,  not  neglecting  subjects  of  broadly  educational  value, 
and  shall  articulate  such  studies  with  agriculture  and  home  economics  courses 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  above  and  the  consolidated  rural  schools 
below."  The  worlc  of  the  branch  stations  "  shall  be  esi)ecially  directed  to  the 
solution  and  demonstration  of  the  agricultural  problems  of  the  respective  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  stations  are  resi)ectlvely  located." 

Illinois  Station. — ^The  annual  appropriations  for  soil  Investigations  have  been 
increased  for  the  ensuing  biennium  from  $25,000  to  $60,000. 

Iowa  College  and  Station. — ^The  new  agricultural  building  was  formally  dedi- 
cated June  9,  the  ceremonies  forming  a  jmrt  of  the  commencement  exercises. 
The  building  is  of  the  best  modem  tyi)e,  of  simple  but  substantial  fireproof  con- 
struction of  granite  and  Bedford  stone,  and  cost  about  $400,000.  It  Is  a  four- 
story  structure  with  a  main  portion  234  by  78  ft,  and  a  semicircular  wing  of  90 
ft.  frontage,  the  wing  containing  an  assembly  room  seating  about  1,000.  Most  of 
the  agricultural  work  of  the  college  and  station  Is  to  be  located  in  the  new  build- 
ing. Including  the  departments  of  animal  husbandry,  soils,  farm  crops,  horti- 
culture, forestry,  agricultural  extension,  agricultural  chemistry,  and  agricul- 
tural Journalism. 
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Breeder's  Qazetie  announces  the  appropriation  by  the  legislature  of  $10,000, 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  supplemented  by  private  funds,  for  extension  work 
in  dairying  under  the  direction  of  an  executive  committee  composed  of  the 
officers  of  the  State  Dairy  Association,  the  dean  of  the  college,  the  professor  of 
dairying,  and  the  State  dairy  commissioner.  Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  college  dairy  farm,  has  been  given  the  general  supervision  of  tlie 
work.  A  prize  competition  for  the  champion  dairy  animal  in  the  State  is  in 
progress  under  the  direction  of  the  college.  G.  T.  Guthrie  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  dairying,  and  F.  L.  Odell,  of  the  Dairy  Division  of  tliis 
Department,  instructor. 

Dr.  Milliken  Stalker,  head  of  the  department  of  veterinary  science  for  many 
years,  died  at  Ames,  June  14.  Dr.  Stalker  was  bom  August  6,  1841,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  college  in  1873.  Upon  graduation  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  agriculture  and  for  a  time  gave  all  of  the  instruction  in  that  subject, 
besides  acting  as  farm  superintendent  and  as  secretary  to  the  board  of  trustee^i. 
Later  he  took  up  the  study  of  veterinary  science,  receiving  the  degree  of  V.  S. 
at  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College  In  1877,  and  returning  to  Ames  to  become 
professor  of  agriculture  and  veterinary  science.  In  1878  the  agricultural  work 
was  separated,  and  Dr.  Stalker  became  thereby  the  head  of  the  first  school  of 
veterinary  science  In  the  West.  Ui)on  the  establishment  of  the  station  he  also 
i)ecame  its  veterinarian,  continuing  In  these  positions  until  1900  when  he  retired 
from  active  work. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  career  Dr.  Stalker  was  the  instructor  of  a  large 
number  of  men  prominent  In  the  veterinary  profession.  He  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  e3tabllshment  In  1884  of  the  office  of  State  veterinary 
surgeon,  and  organized  this  work,  remaining  at  Its  head  until  1895.  His  chief 
contributions  to  science  were  made  as  reports  from    that  office. 

Kansas  College  and  Station. — A.  L,  Sponsler,  of  Hutchinson,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  board  of  regents,  vice  W.  J.  Todd,  resigned.  Miss  Lorena  R 
demons  has  resigned  as  secretary  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Miss  Margaret 
Butterfield. 

A  recent  hailstorm  at  the  Fort  Hays  Substation  did  a  large  amount  of  damage 
to  about  900  acres  of  farm  crops.    The  cash  loss  Is  estimated  at  $6,000. 

Louisiana  Stations. — Recent  appointments  at  Baton  Rouge  Include  Thomas  C 
Paulsen  as  aulmal  pathologist,  and  S.  W.  Plauche  as  assistant  chemist  in  the 
fertilizer  and  feedstuffs  laboratory. 

Haine  Station. — O.  A.  Johannsen,  Ph.  D.,  has  been  appointed  associate  ento- 
mologist, and  A.  G.  Durgin  assistant  chemist,  the  latter  vice  Miss  J.  C.  Colcord, 
resigned. 

Hassachusetts  College. — The  legislature  has  granted  an  appropriation  of 
$80,000  for  the  erection  of  a  fireproof  building  for  the  departments  of  zoology 
and  entomology.  The  department  of  zoology  Is  conducting  a  ten-day  camp  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Poquonnock  River,  Groton,  Conn.,  for  introductory  work 
in  marine  zoology,  the  course  forming  a  supplement  to  the  regular  courses  In 
general  and  economic  zoology. 

W.  D.  Hurd,  dean  and  professor  of  agronomy  at  the  University  of  Maine, 
has  been  apiKJinted  director  of  short  courses.  He  will  have  charge  of  the  entire 
short  course  work,  including  the  winter  courses  and  the  summer  school  of 
agriculture.  He  will  also  undertake  other  work  In  cooperation  with  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Grange,  this  including  lecturing  and  writ- 
ing in  a  general  campaign  for  rural  progress  in  the  State. 

Hontana  CoUege  and  Station. — Dr.  Walter  J.  Taylor,  a  graduate  of  the  New 
York  State  Veterinary  College,  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  newly 
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established  department  of  veterinary  science,  and  will  enter  upon  his  duties 
September  1.  O.  B.  Whipple,  of  the  Colorado  College  and  Station,  has  been 
appointed  horticulturist,  beginning  work  July  1.  Whitfield  Spain  and  Elwood 
Morris,  graduates  of  this  college,  have  been  appointed  to  station  positions,  the 
former  becoming  assistant  in  agronomy  in  charge  of  agricultural  engineering 
work«  and  the  latter  assistant  biologist  for  worlc  in  botany. 

Hevada  UniTcrsity  and  Stotion.— Dr.  C.  A.  Jacobson,  of  the  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute, has  been  appointed  chemist. 

Cornell  ITniTersity. — A  portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  George  Chapman  Caldwell  was 
presented  to  the  university,  June  16,  by  his  colleagues  and  former  students. 
The  presentation  address  was  made  by  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White. 

Horth  Dakota  College. — A  department  of  education  has  been  established  In 
accordance  with  the  Nelson  Amendment,  with  Arland  D.  Weeks  as  professor  in 
charge.     In  addition  to  general  courses  in  the  history  of  education,  psychology, 
adolescence,  scliool  observation,  and  administration,  It  provides  a  special  course 
in  agricultural  and  industrial  education,  supplemented  with  occasional  lectures 
by  specialists  in  these  subjects.    The  new  department  conducts  an  industrial 
summer  school  for  teachers  this  year,  August  2-26.    Instruction  will  be  given  in 
the  reg:u1ar  public  school  subjects  and  also  in  elementary  agriculture,  manual 
training,  nature  study,  domestic  science,  agricultural  botany,  and  agricultural 
and  industrial  education.    In  addition  to  the  class  room  instructiion  many  spe- 
cial lectures  have  been  announced,  among  which  are  one  by  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  of 
this  Ofltee,  on  The  Point  of  View  and  Atmosphere  in  the  Rural  Schools,  one  by 
I>ean  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  on  The  Outlook  for  Country  Life,  and 
seven  by  F.  W.  Howe,  of  this  Office,  on  different  phases  of  public-school  agricul- 
ture and  country-life  problems. 

Industrialist  notes  the  appointment  of  Miss  Jessie  A.  Hoover  as  professor  of 
home  economics. 

Ohio  University. — John  F.  Lyman,  Ph.  D.  (Yale,  1909),  formerly  an  assistant 
in  the  university,  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  agricultural  chem- 
istry and  will  begin  his  duties  with  the  next  academic  year. 

Porto  Bico  Station. — Recent  appointments  include  C.  F.  Kinman,  of  the  Cul)an 
Station,  as  horticulturist,  vice  the  late  M.  J.  loms,  and.  William  C.  Taylor  as 
assistant  chemist. 

Bhode  Island  College. — Industrialist  notes  the  appointment  of  Miss  Helen  B. 
Thompson  as  professor  of  home  economics. 

Clemson  College. — Press  reports  announce  the  resignation  of  Dr.  P.  H.  Mell, 
for  the  past  seven  years  president  of  the  college.  Dr.  C.  H.  Shattuck,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  botany  and  forestry,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  professorship 
in  the  University  of  Idaho. 

South  Dakota  College. — ^The  legislature  lias  appropriated  $10,000  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  chemical  laboratory  and  equipment  therefor,  and  a  like  amount 
for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  dairy  bam. 

Tennessee  University. — The  Chattanooga  News  of  June  10  announces  that  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  university  has  offered  free  scholarships  in  the 
Summer  School  of  the  South,  held  at  Knoxville,  to  four  teachers  in  each 
county  of  the  State  who  take  the  courses  in  elementary  figriculture  and  horti- 
culture, introduce  this  work  in  their  own  schools,  and  assist  In  getting  it  into 
the  other  schools  of  their  county.  These  scholarships  are  worth  $10  each, 
and  appointments  to  them  are  made  by  the  various  county  superintendents. 
They  admit  appointees  not  only  to  the  courses  In  agriculture  and  horticulture 
(four  hours  ijer  day)  but  also  to  any  of  two  hundred  or  more  other  classes 
for  which  the  teachers  have  time. 
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Vermont  University. — Miss  Bertha  M.  Terrill  has  been  appointed  to  the  newly- 
established  professorship  of  home  economics. 

Virginia  Truck  Station. — ^A  series  of  farmers'  institutes,  emphasizing  especially 
the  truck  crop  work  of  the  station,  was  held  along  the  Rappahannock  River, 
June  4  and  5,  the  station  cooperating  with  the  State  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture. A  steamboat  had  l>een  i)ut  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute  officials,  and 
this  made  8  stops  of  about  one  and  one-half  hours  each  along  the  way.  The 
attendance  varied  from  75  to  150  and  the  meetings  seemed  to  be  much  appre- 
ciated. 

Wisconsin  University. — ^The  legislature  has  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  gen- 
eral extension  work  of  the  university  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  $75,000  for  the 
year  following.  In  addition  $30,000  annually  was  granted  for  agricultural 
extension  work  and  $20,000  for  farmers'  Institutes.  Principal  K.  L.  Hatch,  of 
the  Winnebago  County  Agricultural  High  School,  has  been  appointed  extension 
secretary. 

H.  C.  Taylor  has  been  promoted  to  the  professorship  of  agricultural  economics, 
E.  G.  Hastings  to  the  associate  profes8oi*ship  of  bacteriology,  and  E.  R.  Jones 
and  C.  P.  Norgord  to  the  assistant  professorships  of  soils  and  agronomy 
resi)ectlvely. 

Agriculture  in  Hinnesota  High  Schools. — The  legislature  of  Minnesota  has 
passetl  an  act  providing  State  aid  for  10  high  schools  or  consolidated  rural 
schools  which  maintain  agricultural  and  Industrial  departments.  The  State 
will  pay  two-thirds  of  the  expense  to  maintain  these  dejiartments  provided  that 
each  school  employs  trained  instructors  in  agriculture,  manual  training,  and 
domestic  science,  possesses  not  less  than  5  acres  of  land  suitable  for  school 
gardens  and  experimental  and  demonstration  purposes,  and  that  the  total 
exj)enditnre  for  each  school  does  not  exceed  $2,500. 

The  10  schools  selected  are  the  high  schools  at  Albert  Lea,  Alexandria,  Canby, 
Glencoe,  Hinckley.  Red  Wing,  and  Wells,  the  high  schools  and  associated  rural 
schools  at  Cokato  and  Mcintosh,  and  the  consolidated  school  at  I^wiston.  The 
act  also  provides  that  not  to  exceed  10  schools  may  be  added  to  the  list  during 
each  succeeding  bienniuni. 

Agricultural  Instruction  in  Porto  Rico. — An  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of 
Porto  Rico,  approved  March  11,  HK)f),  appropriates  $3,000  "to  assist  the  Agri- 
cultural Institute  of  Arts  and  Trades  at  I^jas  in  its  work  of  affording  an 
education  to  students  of  agriculture  and  other  subjects  studied  in  the  same,'* 
provided  the  dei)artuient  of  etlucatlon  organizes  and  supervises  instruction  ia 
the  subjects  included  in  the  conmion-school  course.  This  instruction  Is  to  be 
free  to  students  regularly  enrolled  In  the  institute  and  also  to  other  children 
residing  in  the  vicinity  who  may  be  legally  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of 
Porto  Rico.  Of  the  appropriation  $2,000  Is  to  be  expended  for  improvements 
in  the  shops  and  for  agricultural  Implements,  and  $1,000  for  the  maintenance 
of  poor  children  dwelling  In  the  buildings  of  the  Institute. 

Agricultural  Division  of  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Education. — The  OJcla- 
homa  School  Herald  announces  that  the  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation has  established  an  agricultural  division  for  the  assistance  of  public 
school  teachers  in  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  manual  training.  It  plans 
first  to  promote  the  organization  of  boys'  and  girls'  home  culture  clubs. 

School  of  Household  Arts,  Columbia  University. — A  new  School  of  Household 
Arts,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  I'nlverslty,  will  be  opened  in  September,  with 
40  instructors  and  125  courses.  These  will  include  diploma  and  degree  courses 
in  preparation  for  teaching  domestic  art,  domestic  science,  supervising  domestic 
art  and  science,  and  hospital  economy;  certificate  courses  in  preparation  for 
technical  callings — household  and  institution  administration,  dietetics,  house 
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decoration,  and  preparatory  courses  for  nurses,  and  technical  training  in  cos- 
tume design,  management  of  institutional  laundries,  social  worlc,  and  other 
»I»ecific  fields ;  and  special  practical  courses  for  part-time  students  in  household 
management,  home  nursing,  care  of  children,  elementary  and  advanced  cookery 
for  household  use,  costume  design,  house  sanitation,  etc. 

The  new  building  of  the  school  adjoins  the  main  building  of  the  college  on 
the  east,  is  160  feet  long  and  60  feet  deep,  consists  of  5  floors,  a  basement,  and 
a  lower  of  2  additional  stories  rising  120  feet  from  the  street  level,  and  will 
»cix>mmodate  400  students. 

Summer  School  for  Teachers. — The  first  session  of  the  Oberlin  Sununer  School 
of  Methods  is  being  held  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  during  the  0  weelcs  ending  August  6. 
Instruction  will  be  offered  in  various  subjects  of  interest  to  elementary  and  high 
school  teachers,  including  manual  training,  agriculture,  forestry,  agricultural 
education,  domestic  science  and  art,  nature  study,  and  human  physiology  and 
hygiene. 

Siunmer  Coarse  la  Agrieultiire  for  ICaaitoba  Teaohers. — The  law  of  Manitoba 
now  requires  that  every  teacher  in  the  i)rovince  talcing  normal  work  shall  take 
the  teachers'  course  at  the  Agricultural  College  before  receiving  a  certificate. 
Three  successive  classes  are  taking  the  2  weeks'  course  this  summer. 

The  work  includes  field  husbandry — imi)ortance  of  field  croi)s  in  western 
Canada,  insect  economy,  grain  judging,  and  Identifying  foul-weed  seeds;  animal 
husbandry — lectures  on  the  relation  of  live  stock  to  modem  agriculture,  prin- 
ciples of  feeding,  development  and  characteristics  of  the  more  important  breeds 
of  live  stock,  together  with  practical  demonstrations  in  the  judging  imvilion; 
dairying — milk  testing,  composition  of  milk,  and  its  products,  principles  of  cream 
separation,  churning,  etc. ;  horticulture,  forestry,  and  botany ;  and  some  work  in 
mechanics. 

Hova  Scotia  Agricultural  College. — The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  principal 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  College,  Truro,  shows  that  the  attendance  in 
the  regular  2-year  course  has  increased  from  23  in  1905-6  to  48  in  1908-9,  and 
the  attendance  in  the  short  course  from  40  in  1904  to  221  in  1909.  The 
attendance  in  the  rural  school  of  science,  July-August,  1908,  was  30. 

This  summer  school,  especially  suited  for  teachers,  was  conducted  by  the 
college  and  normal  school  staffs.  The  course  is  so  arranged  that  the  work 
can  t>e  completed  in  3  summer  vacations,  or  if  students  have  had  considerable 
flcience  training,  in  2  or  even  a  single  session.  Teachers  completing  this  course 
and  receiving  the  rural  science  diploma  receive  an  extra  grant  from  the 
government  of  Nova  Scotia. 

At  the  women's  short  course  in  January,  1909,  there  were  regularly  enrolled 
18  students,  and  in  some  classes  30.  Instruction  was  given  in  horticulture, 
dairying,  seed  selection,  poultry  raising,  domestic  science,  and  judging  horses 
and  cattle.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  agri- 
cultural students  have  issued  a  paper  dealing  with  matters  relating  to  the 
agricultural  college  and  the  general  interests  of  the  eastern  farmer.  This 
magazine  the  first  number  of  which  was  issued  in  January,  1909,  is  known  as 
The  Maritime  Students*  Agriculturist. 

Porcstry  Education  In  Hew  Brunswick. — As  an  outcome  of  the  Provincial  For- 
estry Convention  held  in  Fredericton  in  February,  1907,  a  grant  of  $2,500  was 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  forestry  in  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick,  Fredericton.  The  course  now  offered  covers  4  years,  leading 
to  a  bachelor's  degree,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  engineering  course,  with  the 
addition  of  botany  in  the  freshman  and  forest  botany  in  the  sophomore  years. 
There  are  13  men  in  all  classes. 
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Bural  Education  in  EnsrlandL — At  the  request  of  the  Central  Land  Association, 
the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Farmers'  Club,  an  important  con- 
ference of  the  County  Councils'  Association  was  held  at  Caxton  Hall,  West- 
minster,  on  March  31,  for  the  discussion  of  rural  education  in  its  various  grades. 

A  resolution  to  the  effect  ''that  local  education  authorities  should  aim  at 
securing  better  instruction  in  rural  subjects,  and  that  the  teaching  should  be 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  country  life ;  school  gardens  and  equipment  for 
manual  instruction  should  be  provided,  and  elementary  school  teachers  should 
be  specially  trained  for  their  woric,"  was  referred  to  a  special  committee.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  while  it  is  nearly  40  years  since  elementary  education  was 
taken  over  by  the  Government,  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  education  ot 
the  country  child  has  begun  to  be  related  to  his  environment. 

The  conference  urged  that  the  more  promlslilg  children  be  sent  to  secondarjr 
schools  to  receive  instruction  in  nature  study  and  elementary  science  in  close 
connection  with  practical  work  in  the  workshop  and  garden,  and  suggested 
further  that  (1)  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  remain  under  the  board 
of  education,  but  the  more  si)ecial  agricultural  education  should  be  dealt  with 
by  the  board  of  agriculture,  and  that  (2)  each  group  of  counties  be  connected 
with  some  agricultural  college  which  should  educate  students  sent  to  it  and  also 
give  lectures  and  other  instruction  to  farmers  who  can  not  attend  college,  as  is 
being  done  in  some  counties. 

Nature  Study  and  Elementary  School  Agrioulture. — ^The  Nature-Study  Review 
for  April  presents  a  symposium  on  nature  study  and  elementary  school  agri- 
culture by  D.  J.  Crosby,  si)eclalist  of  this  Office  in  agricultural  education, 
F.  L.  Stevens,  of  the  North  Carolina  College  and  Station,  C.  H.  Robison  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School  at  Montclair,  and  Dean  Davenport  of 
Illinois.  To  these  papers  is  added  part  of  an  address  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Draper, 
State  commissioner  of  education  of  New  York,  on  the  same  topic. 

The  general  trend  of  these  discussions  favors  the  large  use  of  agricultural 
material  for  all  rural  nature-study  work..  Dean  Davenport  describes  such 
work  as  "  nature  study  plus  utility ;  "  but  Dr.  Draper  holds  that  "  the  education 
of  the  rural  child  is  not  to  be  narrowed  down  to  things  rural,"  and  that  ele- 
mentary work  must  have  a  universal  interest 

Iowa  Vacation  Farm  School — The  Journal  of  Education  for  April  8  contains 
an  Illustrated  reference  to  the  plan  of  a  vacation  farm  school  which  is  being 
developed  by  Principal  P.  J.  Horchem,  of  the  Audubon  School,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
This  plan  aims  to  provide  useful  educational  employment  for  town  school  boys 
during  the  summer  vacation,  and  its  projector  hopes  ultimately  to  develop  it 
into  a  new  system  of  public  education  based  upon  agricultural  work  as  the 
central  factor. 

Home  Education. — ^Announcements  have  been  sent  out  for  the  Third  Interna- 
tional Congress  for  Home  Education,  to  be  held  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  in  1910. 
The  congress  will  consist  of  five  sections:  (1)  The  study  of  childhood,  (2)  the 
education  of  children,  (3)  abnormal  children,  (4)  various  subjects  relating  to 
childhood,  and  (5)  publications.  The  secretary  of  the  congress  is  Mr.  L. 
Pien,  44  Rubens  street,  Brussels. 
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The  programme  of  the  recent  convention  of  the  National  Education 
Association  at  Denver  was  remarkable  for  the  attention  given  to  in- 
dustrial education.  Nearly  one-half  of  all  the  papers,  addresses,  and 
reports  presented  at  the  convention  dealt  in  some  direct  way  with 
one  or  more  phases  of  industrial  education.  So  decidedly  did  this 
subject  dominate  all  others  in  the  papers  and  discussions  of  the  gen- 
eral sessions  and  the  different  department  meetings  that  it  shows 
clearly  the  almost  universal  demand  for  the  reorganization  of  public 
school  curricula  along  lines  giving  greater  emphasis  to  local  indus- 
trial and  domestic  affairs — agriculture,  manual  arts,  and  home  eco- 
ncmiics.  It  mi^t  almost  be  said  that  the  desirability  of  introducing 
such  work  as  rapidly  as  possible  into  the  regular  work  of  the  public 
schools  was  taken  for  granted,  and  that  the  problems  troubling  those 
who  attended  the  Denver  convention  related  to  methods,  administra- 
tion and  the  training  of  teachers. 

There  was  also  considerable  discussion  on  the  purpose  and  value  of 
industrial  teaching.  The  purpose,  it  was  quite  generally  agreed,  is 
not  so  much  to  uplift  agriculture  or  manufacturing  or  business,  as  it 
is  to  raise  the  level  and  increase  the  efficiency  and  happiness  of  those 
engaged  in  these  pursuits.  This  was  brought  out  by  L.  D.  Harvey 
in  his  presidential  address,  in  which  he  maintained  that  industrial 
education  is  much  more  than  education  for  skill  in  industrial  proc- 
esses. "  Industrial  education,"  he  said,  "  has  for  its  purpose  the 
acquiring  of  a  body  of  usable  knowledge  of  greater  or  less  extent 
related  to  industrial  conditions,  processes,  organization,  and  to  the 
administration  of  industrial  affairs,  involving  the  gaining  of  some 
skill  in  the  use  of  such  knowledge  and  the  securing  of  mental,  aes- 
thetic and  ethical  training  through  the  acquisition  and  use  of  the 
knowledge  indicated." 

This  interpretation  of  the  purpose  of  industrial  education  was  also 
adopted  by  James  W.  Robertson,  president  of  Macdonald  College, 
in  his  address  on  "Education  for  the  Improvement  of  Rural  Con- 
ditions." He  maintained  that  the  purpose  of  education  in  rural 
schools  is  not  primarily  to  make  a  bigger  steer  or  a  bigger  ear  of 
com,  but  "  to  make  a  better  home  for  a  better  child."  "  The  whole 
idea  of  education,"  in  his  opinion,  "  is  to  make  the  earth  an  ideal 
home  for  the  race,"  and  this  will  not  be  accomplished  by  training  for 
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culture,  the  kind  of  culture  popularly  defined  by  the  words  "  leisure, 
indolence,  idleness,"  but  through  the  refining  influence  of  labor, 
labor  which  gives  the  boy  a  thrill  as  he  looks  upon  his  work,  sees  tliat 
it  is  well  done,  and  realizes  that  he  has  done  it.  To  realize  such  an 
ideal  in  education.  Dr.  Robertson  believes  that  we  must  shift  the 
emphasis  from  the  "  three  R's,"  from  letters  to  training  for  life  in 
the  locality. 

The  problem  of  relating  the  country  schools  more  closely  to  the 
life  and  needs  of  the  people  was  discussed  more  at  length  in  the  de- 
partment of  rural  and  agricultural  education,  especially  in  a  round- 
table  conference  which  was  attended  by  Dr.  Robertson  and  other 
leading  educators  who  have  identified  themselves  with  rural  school 
interests.  This  problem,  as  stated  by  D.  J.  Crosby,  leader  of  this 
conference,  involves  both  a  fuller  scheme  of  education  and  a  new  kind 
of  education  adapted  to  the  real  needs  of  the  farming  people. 

"  Sudi  a  scheme  of  public  education,"  in  his  opinion,  "  calls  for 
larger  school  units,  to  the  end  that  the  per  capita  cost  of  education 
may  not  be  unduly  increased  when  we  provide  better  material  equip- 
ment, better  trained  and  better  paid  teachers,  and  higher  grades  of 
instruction  within  daily  reach  of  the  homes  of  all  rural  children.  It 
calls  for  instruction  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  agriculture  and 
home  economics  in  the  rural  public  schools,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  a  limited  number  of  new  special  schools  of  agriculture  and  home 
economics.  It  demands  a  new  point  of  view  in  teaching  the  subjects 
now  generally  included  in  the  public  school  curriculum,  to  the  end  that 
nonessentials  shall  be  eliminated  and  greater  concreteness  and  effect- 
iveness shall  be  acquired  through  problems  and  illustrations  drawn 
from  the  farm,  the  home,  and  the  common  things  in  the  natural  en- 
vironment of  the  children.  And,  finally,  it  must  have  the  united 
support  of  National,  State,  and  county  educational  agencies,  the 
bureaus  and  departments  of  education,  the  departments  of  agricul- 
ture, the  State  universities  and  colleges  of  agriculture,  the  State 
normal  schools  and  the  various  associations  of  farmers  and  teachers, 
to  study  the  pedagogical  and  practical  problems  involved  in  the  re- 
direction of  country  life  education.  That-  the  problems  are  vast  and 
complex  no  one  will  deny,  that  they  are  worth  the  best  efforts  of  our 
most  profound  students  of  education  is  equally  l)eyond  question 
of  doubt.*" 

.  It  was  along  these  lines  mainly  that  the  discussions  proceeded  both 
in  the  conference  and  in  the  other  two  sessions  held  by  the  depart- 
ment of  rural  and  agricultural  education,  and  there  was  practical 
agreement  between  the  details  of  the  different  papers  and  discus- 
sions and  the  essential  factors  of  the  summarized  statement  made  by 
the  leader  of  the  conference- 
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Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp,  of  this  Department,  gave  a  splendid  discussion 
of  the  rural  education  problem  as  it  appeared  to  him  in  the  South, 
and  dwelt  especially  upon  the  effectiveness  of  boys'  clubs  and  the  im- 
portance of  teaching  the  young  the  value  and  importance  of  the  gar- 
den, the  poultry  flock,  and  the  cow,  and  how  to  care  for  them  and 
realize  the  most  from  them.     Valuable  suggestions  concerning  the 
making  of  a  high  school  course  in  agriculture,  and  the  correlation  of 
agriculture  with  other  high  school  science,  were  made  by  Josiah 
Main  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  suggestions  for  the  elemen- 
tary course  by  R.  O.  Johnson  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Chico, 
Cal.     There  were  also  interesting  papers  on  awakening  and  main- 
taining  interest   in  agriculture,  the  present  status  of  agricultural 
education  in  the  public  schools  and  National  aid  in  the  preparation 
of  teachers  of  agriculture  for  the  public  schools. 

Another  matter  which  was  discussed  pro  and  con  at  this  convention 
related  to  the  establishment  of  special  agricultural  schools,  but  the 
different  papers  were  presented  at  such  widely  different  times  and 
places  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  get  at  the  consensus  of  opinion.  The 
matter  came  up  first  in  the  department  of  manual  training  where  the 
question  of  establishing  separate  trade  schools  was  under  discussion, 
and  President  Kerr,  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  argued 
against  separate  trade  schools  for  agriculture.  Later,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  secondary  education.  Dean  Davenport,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  read  a  paper  in  which  he  presented  arguments  against  the 
establishment  of  special  agricultural  high  schools,  on  the  ground  that 
instruction  in  agriculture  should  be  given  in  the  public  high  schools, 
that  courses  in  special  schools  must  of  necessity  be  narrow,  and  that 
the  tendency  of  such  schools  would  be  to  "  peasantize  "  the  farmers 
as  agricultural  schools  had  done  in  Germany. 

There  was  no  opportunity  at  that  time  for  the  discussion  of 
Dean  Davenport's  paper,  but  on  the  following  day,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  rural  and  agricultural  education,  some  of  his  leading  argu- 
ments were  discussed  by  those  who  believe  in  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  high  schools.  Briefly,  the  points  brought  out  were  to 
the  effect  that  while  there  is  general  agreement  that  agriculture 
should  be  taught  in  all  public  high  schools  attended  by  rural  pupils, 
there  is  also  a  pressing  demand  and  need  for  a  limited  number  of 
special  agricultural  schools  for  the  accommodation  of  boys  who  have 
definitely  made  up  their  minds  that  they  want  to  follow  the  business 
of  farming;  and  that  while  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  work  in  such 
schools  must  of  necessity  be  narrower  than  in  the  public  schools, 
the  instruction  in  agriculture  gains  greatly  in  breadth  and  thorough- 
ness as  well  as  in  the  superior  laboratory  equipment,  animals,  ma- 
chinery, and  other  facilities  needed  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture. 
There  is  also  abundant  opportunity  in  such  schools  to  provide  for 
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short  special  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  boy  of  limited  time  and 
means. 

Dean  Davenport's  arguments  that  such  schools  would  peasantize 
farmers  was  answered  by  showing  that  the  farm'^rs  in  Germany,  to 
whom  he  referred,  were  peasants  long  before  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  schools  in  that  country,  and  that  they  were  peasants  not 
because  of  the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools,  but  in  spite  of 
the  uplifting  influence  of  such  schools.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  influence  of  a  school  which  pupils 
are  compelled  to  attend  and  those  which  they  attend  from  choice. 
In  this  country  the  greatest  freedom  of  choice  is  given  in  the  selec- 
tion of  courses  by  pupils  attending  city  schools;  there  should  be  simi- 
lar freedom  for  the  country  boy.  The  influence  of  the  special  agri- 
cultural school  which  the  country  boy  may  attend  or  not  as  he  may 
choose,  must  inevitably  tend  toward  the  uplift  of  those  who  profit 
by  its  instruction  and  subsequently  engage  in  the  business  of  farming. 

The  reorganization  of  the  departments  of  the  National  Education 
Association  and  their  reduction  to  less  than  half  the  former  number, 
was  undoubtedly  a  wise  measure.  New  departments  had  been  added 
one  at  a  time,  to  meet  tlie  demands  created  by  new  conditions  in  our 
public  schools  but  without  much  reference  to  their  relations  to  exist- 
ing departments,  until  there  were  so  many  departmental  meetings 
and  so  many  conflicts  in  their  programmes  as  to  make  it  extremely 
difficult  for  a  member  of  the  association  to  follow  the  discussions  on 
even  one  line  of  educational  thought  or  endeavor.  Under  the  new 
arrangement  there  are  departments  representing  the  different  grades 
of  schools,  the  administrative  affairs  of  education,  and  groups  of 
related  subjects.  Thus  practically  all  general  matters  relating  to  the 
elementary  schools  will  be  considered  in  the  department  of  elementary 
education  instead  of  in  two  departments  (kindergarten  and  ele- 
mentary education)  as  formerly.  This  is  largely  true  also  of  general 
matters  relating  to  secondary  education  and  higher  education. 

On  the  other  hand  ample  provision  is  made  in  such  departments  as 
music  education,  professional  training  of  teachers,  and  industrial  edu- 
cation, for  the  consideration  of  important  special  phases  of  education. 
For  example  this  grouping  of  special  subjects  brings  together  those 
interested  in  agricultural  education,  manual  training,  home  economics, 
and  technical  instruction  who  formerly  were  much  inconvenienced  by 
conflicting  programmes.  This  new  arrangement  ought  to  be  highly 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  All  of  the  subjects  included  in  the  new 
department  of  industrial  education  are  closely  related,  and  their  con- 
sideration in  one  department  where  such  relationship  will  have  to  be 
recognized  will  have  a  tendency  to  harmonize  and  correlate  work 
which  has  thus  far  suffered  from  conflicts  which  were  much  more 
apparent  than  real. 
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Technical  methods  of  chemical  analysis,  edited  by  G.  Lunge  et  al.,  trans, 
and  edited  by  C.  A.  Keane  et  al.  {London,  1908,  vol,  i,  pis.  i,  pp.  JZ/V-h 
1-519,  figs,  IJ^G;  ^,  pp.  X -^520-996,  figs,  55).— This  is  a  translation  of  the  latest 
German  edition,  adapted  to  E^nglisb  conditions  of  manufacture.  The  sections 
of  the  book  of  special  interest  from  an  agricultural  standpoint  are  those  re- 
lating to  potassium  salts,  calcium  compounds,  drinking  water  and  water  sup- 
plies, sewage  and  effluents,  soils,  and  air.  The  articles  on  the  various  subjects 
included  in  this  book  have  been  prejiared  by  8i)eclalist8  in  the  different  lines. 

Coloiimetric  determination  of  phosphoric  acid,  I.  Pouget  and  D.  Chouchak 
(Ann.  Chim.  Analpt.,  14  {1909),  Ao.  4.  pp,  125-129;  Zhur,  Opuitn,  Agron.  [Russ. 
Jour.  ExpU  Land.],  10  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  129-134;  a&«.  in  Analyst,  34  {1909), 
yo.  397,  pp.  lis,  119;  Ztschr.  Angcw.  Chcm.,  22  {1909),  Xo.  16,  p,  7;J8).— These 
are  further  references  to  accounts  of  a  method  already  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20, 
p.  703).  which  is  based  upon  the  turbidity  produced  when  an  alkaloid  (strych- 
nin) is  added  to  a  solution  containing  sodium  molybdate,  nitric  acid,  and  phos- 
phoric acid. 

The  colorimetric  estimation  of  phosphates  in  solution  with  other  salts, 
C.  EsTEs  (Jour.  Amer.  Chcm.  Soc,  31  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  2^1-250;  abs.  in  Jour. 
Sfjc.  Chem.  Indus,,  28  {1909),  So.  5,  p.  261;  Analyst,  34  {1909),  No,  391,  p.  119; 
Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  96  {1909),  No.  557,  II,  p.  26()).— Investigations  of 
the  influence  of  different  salts  upon  the  color  obtained  in  the  use  of  the  ammo- 
nium molybdate  colorimetric  method  showed  that  the  error  in  reading  does  not 
exceed  5  per  cent  with  a  maximum  of  5  parts  of  sodium  sulphate.  10  imrts  of 
potassium  nitrate  or  magnesium  sulphate,  15  parts  of  potassium  hydrogen  sul- 
phate, 20  parts  of  calcium  nitrate,  magnesium  nitrate,  or  sodium  chlorid,  30 
parts  of  potassium  ethyl  sulphate,  or  50  parts  of  sodium  nitrate  i)er  10,000 
of  the  solution. 

Gravimetric  determination  of  phosphorus  in  cast  iron  and  steel  as  ammo- 
nium phosphomolybdate,  G.  Ohesneau  {Rev.  Metal.,  5,  pp.  231-269;  ahs.  in 
Chem.  Abs.,  3  {1909),  No.  7,  pp.  160,  161).— A  somewhat  detailed  study  of  the 
conditions  affecting  the  accuracy  of  this  method  is  reported,  and  the  precau- 
tions to  be  observed  in  order  to  obtain  precise  results  are  described. 

The  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  by  weighing  the  ammonium  phos- 
phomolybdate, H.  Pellet  {Ann.  Chim.  Analyt.,  14  {1909),  No.  1,  pp.  7-11; 
abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  96  {1909),  No.  556,  II,  p.  182;  Ztschr. 
Angetc.  Chem.,  22  {1909),  No.  22,  p.  1026;  Chem.  Zentbl.,  1909,  I,  No.  18,  p. 
1504). — This  is  a  review  of  the  article  by  Chesneau,  noted  above.  The  condi- 
tions affecting  the  accuracy  of  this  method  of  determination  as  applied  by 
Chesneau  to  Iron  and  steel  and  by  the  author  to  soils,  fertilizers,  etc.,  are  dis- 
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cuHHed.  With  the  precautions  prescribed  the  method  is  considered  absolutely- 
exact  for  the  purposes  proposed. 

On  the  determination  of  sulphuric  acid  as  barium  sulphate,  R  Rttppin 
(Chem.  Ztg.,  33  {1909),  No,  5,  pp.  i7,  18;  abs.  in  Chem.  Zentbl.,  1909,  /,  No.  7, 
pp,  577,  578). — The  author  [loints  out  that  It  is  diflScult  to  obtain  accurate 
results  in  the  precipitation  of  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  barium  chlorid  in 
the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  chlorids.  As  a  result  of  a  study  of  various 
methods,  he  concludes  that  accurate  results  can  be  obtained  by  precipitation  in 
acid  solution  with  a  large  excess  of  10  |)er  cent  barium  chlorid,  the  occluded 
barium  chlorid  being  removed  by  repeated  boiling. 

The  determination  of  sulphuric  acid  as  barium  sulphate,  J.  F.  Sacheb 
{Chem.  Ztg„  S3  {1909),  No.  ^5,  pp.  2IH,  219;  abft.  in  Ztschr.  Angexc.  Chem.,  ii 
{1909),  So.  15,  p.  6Sn;  Chem.  Zentbl.,  1909,  I,  No.  U,  p.  ii»5).— Referring  to 
Ruppln's  statement,  noted  above,  that  the  precipitation  of  sulphuric  acid  In 
solutions  containing  a  large  amount  of  chlorids  does  not  give  exact  results  by 
ordinary  methods,  the  author  states  that  accurate  results  can  be  obtained  by  so 
controlling  conditions  ns  to  sei'ure  slow  precipitation  In  dilute  solutions.  He 
obtained  best  results  when  about  0.1  gm.  of  barium  sulphate  precipitate  was 
obtained  to  each  100  cc.  of  solution. 

The  determination  of  sulphuric  acid  as  barium  sulphate,  K  Ruppin  ( Chem, 
Ztff.,  33  {1909),  So.  i3~^,  p.  3.V8).— Commenting  upon  Sacher*s  method  of 
precipitation  In  very  dilute  solution,  noted  above,  the  author  points  out  that 
under  such  conditions  solubility  of  the  barium  sulphate  plays  an  Important 
r61e.  His  studies  of  the  method  Indicate  that  a  correction  of  2.5  mg.  per  liter 
of  solution  should  be  used. 

On  methods  of  clay  analysis,  A.  Atterbebg  (A*.  Landthr.  Ak4id.  UandU  och 
Tidskr.,  J,7  {1908),  So.  5-6,  pp.  365-397,  figs.  8).— The  methods  of  mechanical 
clay  analysis  proixisetl  by  earlier  Investigators  are  reviewed  and  the  results  of 
the  author's  j=tudies  bearing  on  cla8.sl flea t Ion  of  clays  are  given. 

A  method  Is  tentatively  recommended  for  the  separation  of  clays  into  6  natu- 
ral groups,  ranging  from  very  stiff  clays  to  sandy  moor  clays  and  so-called 
*'  mjun  "  clays.  After  a  preliminary'  examination  the  dr>-  pulverized  sample  Is 
carefully  examined  under  the  microscope,  and  a  "rubbing  test"  made  of  a 
cake  of  the  clay  that  has  been  dried  at  100**  C.  The  mechanical  analysis  is 
preceded  by  boiling  or  shaking  the  sample  with  water  If  it  Is  high  In  calcium 
carlumate  and  clay  colloids  but  low  In  humus.  If  it  Is  high  In  both  calcium 
carbonate  and  bunuis,  the  latter  is  oxidized  by  digestion  with  sodium  hypo- 
bromlte  solution  (r»0  cc.  bromln  to  r»(K)  cc.  of  20  i)er  cent  soda  solution)  in  the 
cold  for  24  hours.  If  the  sample  Is  low  in  or  free  from  carbonates,  or  the  fine- 
ness of  the  carbonates  Is  not  to  be  determined,  the  following  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  adopted : 

Twenty  gm.  of  the  sample  Is  first  treated  with  100  cc.  hydrochloric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1.12)  in  a  boiling  water  bath  for  an  hour;  the  solution  Is  made  up 
to  508  cc.  with  distilled  water  (volume  of  soil  sample  8  cc.),  and  then  shaken 
and  left  to  settle;  the  clear  solution  Is  decanted  and  the  last  portion  filtered 
off  (*'  hydrochlorlc-add-solntlon  A").  The  residue  is  heated  for  3  minutes  with 
20  cc.  of  a  20  i>er  cent  soda  solution;  then  cooled  and  diluted  to  50S  cc.,  mixed, 
left  to  settle,  and  the  clear  solution  decanted  (**  soda-solution  B").  The 
residue  Is  now  elutriated  In  a  graduated  cylinder  of  si)eclal  construction,  and 
se()arated  Into  coarse  ciny  (0.02-0.002  mm.)  and  fine  clay  (less  than  0.002  mm. 
in  diameter),  the  quantities  present  of  each  iK)rtion  being  ascertained  by 
weighing  the  dried  residues.  The  hydroclilorlc-acld-soluble  clay  is  determined 
In  50  cc.  of  solution  A  and  50  cc.  6f  solution  B  by  addition  of  a  little  nitric 
acid;  diluthig  and  heating  in  a  covered  beaker;  ammonia  is  added  gradually 
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from  a  pipette  till  the  fumes  have  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  after  boiling  for  a 
little  longer  it  is  left  to  settle  and  the  precipitate  transferred  to  a  weighed  filter, 
dried,  and  weighed. 

I>etermLQation8  are  furthermore  made  of  the  humns  content  of  the  sample, 
caldam  carbonate  and  sulphate,  iron  sulphid,  sodium  chlorid,  and  hygroscopic 
moistore. 

According  to  the  results  obtained  by  this  method  of  analysis,  the  clays  are 
referred  to  one  of  the  following  classes :  Very  stiff  clays — fine  clay  with  more 
tlian  50  per  cent  hydrochloric-acid-soluble  clay  and  less  tlian  25  per  cent  coarser 
portions  (silt,  sand,  and  grit) ;  stiffer  medium  clays — fine  clay  with  33  to  50  per 
cent  hydrocWoric-acid-soluble  clay,  20  to  40  per  cent  coarser  portions,  and  rela- 
tively low  content  of  coarse  clay;  lighter  medium  clays — fine  clay  with  16  to 
33  per  cent  hydrochioric-acid-soluble  clay  and  40  to  70  per  cent  coarser  portions 
(silt  mostly  below  50  per  cent) ;  silty  clays — fine  clay  with  less  than  16  per  cent 
liydrochloric-acid-soluble  clay  and  more  than  50  per  cent  silt ;  sandy  clays,  with 
low  content  of  fine  clay  and  hydrochlorlc-acid-soluble  clay  and  high  content  of 
sand  (and  grit)  with  high  silt  content;  and  *'mjun"  clays,  with  more  than  50 
per  cent  coarse  clay  (or  coarse  clay  and  fine  silt  content). 

The  colorimetric  determination  of  nitrates  in  soil  solutions  containing 
organic  matter,  W.  A.  Syme  (North  Carolina  8ta,  Rpt,  1908,  pp.  6J^,  65), — In 
the  method  proposed,  potassium  i)ermanganate  is  added  to  the  hot  soil  solution, 
containing  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is  filtered,  made 
alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  on  water  bath.  The 
residue  Is  treated  with  water,  filtered,  and  diluted  to  its  original  volume,  and 
nitrates  determined  in  the  usual  way  with  phenoldisulphonlc  acid  and  ammonia. 
Tests  are  reported  which  indicate  that  no  nitrate  was  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  iiermanganate  on  the  organic  matter. 

The  colorimetric  determination  of  nitrates  in  soil  solutions  containing 
organic  matter,  W.  A.  Stme  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  1  {1909),  No.  3, 
pp.  188,  189;  aha.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  29  {1909),  No.  738,  p.  307;  Analyst,  34 
{1909),  No.  398,  p.  2J^1). — Noted  above  from  another  source. 

A  new  method  for  the  determination  of  soil  acidity,  R.  Albert  {Ztschr. 
Angew.  Cfiem.,  22  {1909),  No.  12,  pp.  533-537;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Zentbl,  1909,  I, 
No.  16,  pp.  1350, 1351;  Analyst,  34  {1909),  No.  398,  pp.  228,  229).— In  the  method 
proposed  the  soil  to  be  tested  Is  suspended  in  water  with  a  known  amount  of 
caustic  alkaline  earth  (magnesia,  lime,  or  baryta)  and  an  excess  of  neutral 
anmionium  salt  (chlorid  or  sulphate),  and  the  solution  is  boiled  until  all  of 
the  ammonia  set  free  by  the  caustic  alkaline  earth  is  driven  off.  The  ammonia 
is  measured  by  collection  in  standard  sulphuric  acid  and  titration  in  the  usual 
way.  The  difference  between  the  amount  of  ammonia  thus  formed  and  that 
shown  by  direct  action  of  the  alkaline  earth  on  the  ammonium  salt  solution  is 
taken  as  a  means  of  calculating  the  amount  of  the  base  combining  with  the 
soil  acids  and  thus  affording  a  measure  of  the  latter.  For  use  with  magnesia 
the  author  recommends  ammonium  sulphate,  with  lime  and  baryta  ammonium 
clilorid.  On  the  whole  the  baryta  ammonium  chlorid  combination  seems  prefer- 
able to  any  other  used.  The  method  as  a  rule  gives  somewhat  higher  results 
than  that  of  Tacke. 

A  study  of  the  methods  for  the  determination  of  iron  and  alumina  in 
phosphate  rock,  W.  C.  Dumas  {Chem.  Engin.,  9  {1909),  No.  4,  pp.  107-113).— 
A  comparison  of  the  more  important  methods  which  have  been  proposed  for 
tills  purpose  is  reported,  and  the  sources  of  error  in  the  different  methods  are 
pointed  out.  The  conclusion  reached  Is  that  the  Glaser  alcohol  method  is  the 
best  for  iron  and  aluminum  In  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced.  It  was  found 
also  that  "a  combination  of  the  Glaser  alcohol  and  acetate  methods  gives 
732— No.  2-09 2 
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excellent  results  and  consumes  no  more  time  than  either  alone.  The  caustic 
alkali  method  for  alumina  is  superior  to  the  thiosulphate  in  point  of  accuracy 
in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced." 

Methods  for  the  determination  of  sulphurous  acid  and  soot  in  air.  Hub- 
DELBBiNK  (Schr.  Phys.  dkonom,  Gesell,  Konigsh.,  ^8  {1907),  pp,lJ^150,  fig.  1). — 
The  construction  and  operation  of  an  apparatus  for  this  purpose,  which  con- 
sists essentially  of  an  asbestos  filter  for  the  removal  of  the  soot,  an  absorber 
containing  lodin  solution  for  the  collection  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  and  a  device 
for  measuring  the  volume  of  air  drawn  through  the  apparatus,  are  described. 
The  successful  use  of  the  apparatus  in  the  examination  of  a  number  of  samples 
of  air  is  reported. 

A  rapid  method  for  determining  carbon  dioxid  in  the  atmosphere,  S.  H. 
Davies  and  B.  G.  McLellan  (Jour,  8oc,  Chem.  Indus.,  28  (1909),  No,  5,  pp. 
232-23^). — This  Is  a  modification  of  the  minlmetrlc  method  proposed  by  Angus 
Smith  and  perfected  by  Lunge  and  Zeckendorf,  which  is  based  upon  the  meas- 
urement of  the  air  required  to  saturate  the  reagent  used  for  the  absorption  of 
carbon  dloxld.  ■  The  principal  modification  consists  of  the  substitution  of  a 
pump,  for  the  rubber  bulb  used  In  the  original  method,  thus  securing  a  more 
nccurate  measurement  of  the  amount  of  air  employed. 

Polarimetric  methods  of  estimating  starch,  £.  Ewebs  (Ztschr.  Offentl, 
Chem,,  15  (1909),  No,  1,  pp.  8-/^).— A  digest  of  data  on  the  subject  of  estimat- 
ing starch.    The  paper  is  followed  by  a  discussion. 

A  polarimetric  method  of  determining  starch  in  barley,  F.  Schubebt 
(Osterr.  Ungar.  Ztschr,  Zuckerindus.  u.  Landw.,  38  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  17-31). — 
Experiments  conducted  with  a  view  to  devising  a  polarimetric  method  for  the 
determination  of  starch  In  barley  are  reported,  and  the  results  obtained  by  the 
author  and  other  investigators  are  tabulated  and  discussed.  A  description  of 
the  necessary  apparatus  Is  also  given. 

Comparative  experiments  on  the  practical  value  of  the  precipitin  reaction 
and  the  complement  union  method  for  identifying  horse  flesh,  O.  WEroANK 
and  K.  Bobchmann  (Arh.  K.  Qsndhtsamt.,  28  (1908),  No.  3,  pp.  477-4P7).— 
From  the  experimental  4ata  rejwrted  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the 
biological  method  is  the  only  satisfactory  one  for  practical  work  along  the  line 
indicated. 

Technique  of  the  biologrical  method  for  determining  horse  flesh,  Uhlen- 
HUTH,  Weidanz,  and  Wedemann  (Arh.  K.  Osndhtsatnt.,  28  (1908),  No.  3,  pp. 
JfJf 9-476,  figs.  8). — A  digest  of  data  and  an  extended  description  of  this  labora- 
tory method  are  given. 

The  identification  of  artificial  coloring  matter  in  sausage  skins,  T.  Mebl 
(Pharm.  ZentralhaUe,  50  (1909),  No.  11,  pp.  215-217).— An  adaptation  of  the 
Polenskl  method  for  detecting  artificial  coloring  matter  is  described  which  is 
suitable  for  use  with  small  quantities. 

Method  of  estimating  essential  oil  in  liqueurs,  L.  Vandam  (Bui.  8oc.  Chim. 
Pelg.,  22  (1908).  No.  7,  pp.  295-300).— A  comparative  study  of  the  method 
which  the  author  proposes. 

The  determination  of  essential  oil  and  alcohol  in  flavoring  eoctracts, 
J.  Hobt\t:t  and  R.  M.  West  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  1  (1909),  No.  2, 
pp.  84-95,  figs.  2). — An  extended  study  of  methods. 

New  state  laboratories  for  suppressing  frauds,  Q.  A«  Le  Rot  (Separate 
from  Bui.  8oc.  Indus.  Rouen,  36  (1908),  No.  1,  pp.  98). — Municipal  laboratories 
are  described,  the  text  of  the  French  pure-food  law  of  1905  is  quoted,  and  oflflclal 
methods  are  given. 

Practical  guide  for  the  an^y^*"  ®^  milk,  J.  M.  and  P.  Pebbin  (Guide 
Pratique  pour  VAnalyse  du  i^fi,    PariSy  1909,  pp.  y//+5f},  figs.  HO).— This 
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book  Is  intended  as  a  laboratory  handbook  for  pharmacists,  physicians,  chem- 
ists, milk  analysts,  and  others  who  wish  to  have  at  hand  brief  descriptions  of 
methods  for  the  analysis  of  milk  and  milk  products.  The  topics  treated  are 
as  follows:  Characteristics  of  milk;  determination  of  milk  constituents,  includ- 
ing urea,  cholesterin,  lecithin,  nucleln,  and  citric  acid;  determination  of  the 
freezing  point  and  specific  resistance  of  milk ;  modification  of  milk  as  influenced 
by  heat,  cold,  electricity,  disease,  and  other  factors ;  detection  of  adulterations ; 
microscopical  and  bacteriological  examinations;  milk  from  different  animals; 
butter  and  cheese;  preparation  of  reagents;  and  extracts  from  French  laws 
relating  to  the  sale  and  inspection  of  milk  and  milk  products. 

A  new  method  for  the  rapid  analysis  of  milk,  A.  Rolet  (Lait.  et  Indus. 
Ferme  [Paml,  J9  (1909),  Ao.  J,  pp.  25-27),— The  author  describes  the  method 
proposed  by  Bordas  and  Touplain  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  335),  and  states  that  the 
time  required  for  milk  analysis  Is  much  shortened  by  this  method. 

Determination  of  proteins  and  formaldehyde  in  milk  treated  with  formal- 
dehyde, A,  Agbestini  (Staz,  Sper,  Agr.ItaL.^l  (1908),  No,  8,  pp.  520-529;  ahs, 
in  Chem.  Zentbl,  1908,  II,  No.  19,  pp.  16^0,  16it;  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London}. 
96  (1909),  No.  556,  IT,  p.  194) * — ^A  discussion  of  methods.  The  mercury  process 
of  Denlg^  is  criticised.  It  is  thought  that  a  little  10  per  cent  solution  of 
hydroxylamin  hydrochlorid  should  be  added  to  samples  of  milk  containing 
formaldehyde  before  adding  the  mercury  reagent. 

A  new  method  for  the  calculation  of  the  proteins  in  milk,  G.  A.  Olson 
(Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  1  (1909),  No.  J,  pp.  253-256) .—In  this  article 
the  ratio  of  protein  to  other  milk  solids  is  discussed.  The  author  thinks  that 
this  ratio  is  very  constant,  aud  may  be  considered  as  1:1.34.  "The  protein 
content  of  normal  milk  can  be  calculated  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  when 
the  total  solids  are  known  by  the  formula  (TS)— TS/1.34=P.  The  percentage 
of  casein  can  be  found  by  multiplying  the  percentage  of  protein  by  0.8." 

The  determination  of  sagar  in  cow^s  milk,  H.  J.  Wusman  and  J.  S. 
Meulenhoff  (Pharm.  Weckhl,  J,5  (1908),  No.  42,  pp.  1 298- 1 305 ).—Th\B  is  a 
discussion  of  polarlmetrlc  methods  of  determining  the  i)ercentage  of  lactose. 

The  determination  of  milk  sugrar  with  ammonia-copper  solution,  Y.  Shi- 
MiMU  (Biochrm.  Ztschr.,  13  (1908),  No.  3~'f.  pp,  2J,3-26l;  abs,  in  Milchir, 
Zentbl,  5  (1909),  No.  2,  p.  8P).— The  method  recommended  by  the  author  is  to 
invert  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  and  then  titrate  with  ammonlacal 
copper  solution  according  to  the  Pavy-Kumagawa-Sutd  methcMl. 

A  comparison  of  methods  for  the  preparation  of  milk  serum,  II.  C.  Lyth- 
GOE  and  L.  I.  Xukkxherg  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin,  Chem.,  1  (1909),  No.  1,  pp. 
S8-40). — Various  methods  of  preparing  milk  serum  for  the  determination  of  the 
index  of  refraction  have  been  tested,  with  the  following  results:  The  asaprol 
method  is  easiest  of  manipulation,  gives  the  clearest  serum,  but  decomi)oses 
readily.  The  calcium  chlorid  method  is  difficult  of  manipulation  and  liable  to 
give  a  cloudy  serum.  The  natural  souring  method  is  too  slow  for  ordinary  use, 
but  is  a  valuable  method  for  use  in  hot  weather.  Four  years'  use  of  the  acetic 
method  has  shown  it  to  be  reliable,  easy  of  manipulation,  and  giving  concordant 
result& 

On  the  value  of  reductase  as  a  test  for  impurity  of  milk,  C.  Babthel 
(Rev.  Q^n.  Lait,  7  (1908),  Nos.  1,  pp.  1-9;  2,  pp.  25-S3;  S,  pp.  49-56;  abs.  in 
Hyg.  Rundschau,  19  (1909),  No.  1,  p.  33), — From  his  experiments  the  author 
concludes  that  reductase  in  milk  furnishes  a  shorter  means  for  judging  as  to 
the  bacterial  content  of  milk  than  the  fermentation  test.  Ten  cc.  of  milk  is 
placed  in  a  tube  and  0.5  cc.  of  methylene  blue  added,  2  cc.  of  liquid  paraffin 
being  poured  on  toj)  to  prevent  contact  with  air.  Sanitary  milk  will  stand  for 
3  hours  before  it  becomes  discolored. 
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The  dlBtiUation  of  butter  fat,  coconut  oil,  and  their  fatty  acids,  K*  S. 
Caldwell  and  W.  H.  Hubtley  (Chem,  Netca,  99  (1909),  No.  2573,  p.  141)-— 
The  authors  are  of  the  opinion  that  fats  and  fatty  acids  haye  no  boiling-points 
in  the  vacuum  of  the  cathode  light,  but  that  for  any  particular  substance  a 
temperature  can  be  selected  at  which  evaporation  occurs  at  a  speed  convenient 
for  fractional  distillation. 

**  Butter  fat,  coconut  oil,  and  their  fatty  acids  were  distilled  in  the  vacuum  of 
the  cathode  light.  The  lowest  fraction  obtained  from  butter  fat  distilled  with 
the  bath  temperature  at  250  to  270°  and  inner  thermometer  at  187  to  210*.  Tri- 
butyrin  distills  rapidly  with  the  bath  temperature  at  127°  and  inner  ther- 
mometer at  107°.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  it  is  concluded  that  butter  does 
not  contain  trlbutyrin.  The  iodin  numbers  yielded  by  the  various  fractions 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  little  or  no  triolein  in  butter  fat  Laurie  acid 
forms  at  least  00  \}er  cent  of  the  fatty  acids  in  coconut  oil,  whilst  it  could  not 
be  detected  in  butter ;  this  method  of  distillation  enabled  the  authors  to  detect 
with  ease  the  presence  of  10  per  cent  of  coconut  oil  in  butter.  The  presence 
of  palmitic  acid  in  coconut  oil  has  been  questioned  by  I'lzer,  but  the  authors 
isolated  several  grams  of  this  acid  from  coconut  oil." 

Metallic  salts  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids  of  butter  fat  and  coconut  oil, 
C.  Paal  and  C.  Ambesgeb  (Ztschr.  Untersiwh,  Nahr.  u,  Qenussmth,  11  {1909), 
No.  i,  pp.  1-22;  abs.  in  Jour  8oc,  Chem.  Indus.,  28  {1909),  No.  5,  p.  157;  Ztschr, 
Angcw.  Chem.,  22  {1909),  No.  8,  p.  355;  Analyst,  34  (1909),  No.  396,  pp.  99- 
101). — The  volatile  fatty  acids  of  butter  fat  and  coconut  fat  showed  great 
differences  when  precipitated  with  salts  of  zinc,  cadmium,  silver,  barium,  and 
other  metals. 

Detection  of  coconut  oil  in  butter,  C.  Paal  and  C.  Ambeboeb  (Ztschr. 
Untcrstich,  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  17  (1909),  No.  U  pp.  23-51,  fig.  1;  abs.  in 
Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  28  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  156,  157;  Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem., 
22  (1909).  No.  8,  p.  35 Jf;  Analyst,  3^  (1909),  No.  396,  pp.  99-101).— The  method 
described  Is  based  on  the  principle  noted  above.  A  specially  constructed  flask 
is  used  to  avoid  irregularities  which  commonly  occur  during  distillation,  and  a 
device  In  the  neck  of  the  tube  prevents  particles  of  fat  or  water  from  being 
mechanically  carried  over. 

**  So  far  the  following  limits  have  held  good :  Butter  may  be  regarded  as 
adulterated  with  coconut  oil,  (1)  when  the  cadmium  value  exceeds  100  and 
the  Juckenack-Pasternack  difference  lies  within  the  limits  of  +4.25  and  — 3^; 
(2)  when  the  cadmium  value  exceeds  110,  while  the  saponification  value  does  not 
exceed. 235  or  the  Juckenack-Pasternack  difference  exceed  — 8;  (3)  when  with  a 
sajmnlfication  value  not  exceeding  235,  but  with  a  Juckenack-Pasternack  differ- 
ence of  more  than  — S,  the  cadmium  value  exceeds  120;  (4)  when  the  cadmium 
value  exceeds  130  and  the  saiK)nifi cation  value  235;  (5)  butter  with  a  Relchert- 
Meissl  value  of  2S.0  and  over  need  not,  for  practical  purposes,  he  taken  into 
consideration." 

Determination  of  the  Maumen6  value  of  oils  and  fats,  M.  Tobtelli  (Chem. 
Ztg.,  33  (1909).  Nos.  15,  pp.  125,  126,  figs.  2;  16,  pp.  134, 135;  20,  pp.  171,  172;  21. 
pp.  184,  185;  abs.  in  Jovr.  ^oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  28  (1909),  No.  5,  p.  250). — ^The 
author  shows  the  relationship  between  the  iodin  and  Maumeni^  value  when  an 
oil  is  treated  directly  with  sulphuric  acid  In  a  vacuum-Jacketed  tube.  The 
method  is  recommended  as  a  means  of  detecting  foreign  fats  in  butter  as  the 
ratios  between  the  two  values  decrease  with  the  iodin  value.  With  4  samples 
of  butter  the  ratio  varied  from  1.03  to  1.00,  with  margarin  from  1.33  to  1.49, 
and  with  coconut  oil  from  0.31  to  0.34. 

Halphen's  test  for  cotton-seed  oil,  H.  Wagner  and  J.  Clement  (Ztschr. 
Untersuvh.  Nahr.  u.  Gcnussmtl.,  16  (1908),  No.  3,  pp.  145-160,  fig.  1;  abs.  in 
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Jour,  Sor.  Chcm.  Indua.,  27  (iVOH),  So.  JH,  p.  9.^8).— T\\e  author  describes  bis 
exi^rienee  with  this  test  under  varying  conditions.  The  proportion  of  carbon 
bisulphid  and  amyl  alcohol  may  be  reduced  to  3  cc.  for  5  jnn.  of  fat.  The  reac- 
tion is  more  sensitive  if  the  test  is  made  with  closed  flasks  capable  of  resisting 
pressure  than  if  made  in  the  usual  way.  Oils  that  have  been  exposed  to  light 
and  air  for  some  time  often  fall  to  react 

Valuation  of  willow  bark  by  von  Schroeder's  hydrometer  method,  W. 
Appelius  and  F.  Mebkel  {Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  28  (1909),  No.  -f,  p.  211). — 
Willow  bark  is  used  extensively  in  Russia  for  tanning  both  light  and  heavy 
leather.  The  authors  used  von  Schroeder's  hydrometer  method  for  the  valua- 
tion of  willow  bark  and  find  it  to  give  results  similar  to  those  obtained  by 
chemical  analysis. 

A  sensitive  reaction  for  ^alalith,  L.  Wolteb  (Chem.  Ztg.,  SS  (1909),  No.  2, 
pp.  11,  12;  abft.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  28  (1909),  No.  2,  p.  iO/).— The 
author  has  found  that  fuming  nitric  acid  affords  a  means  of  detecting  galalith 
when  used  to  imitate  tortoise  shell.  When  so  treated  galalith  yields  a  heavy 
yellow  crystalline  powder,  while  tortoise  shell  dissolves  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  tran^Mirent  scales. 

A  v^retable  tallow  from  Irvingria  oliveri,  C.  Cbevost  (Bui.  XVon.  Indo- 
Chine,  n.  ser.,  11  (1908),  No.  70,  pp.  IS^,  1S5). — Chemical  analyses  of  the  seed 
and  of  the  oil  obtained  from  the  seed  of  this  plant,  from  which  a  vegetable 
tallow  is  made,  are  reported. 

[Miscellaneous  analyses],  D.  Hooper  (Ann.  Rpt.  Indian  Mus.  Indus.  Sect., 
1907^,  pp.  10-18;  abs.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  27  (1908),  No.  17,  pp.  906, 
9C7). — ^Analytical  data  are  reported  of  crude  lac,  shellac,  sealing  wax,  gamboge, 
turpentine  oil,  animal  oils,  tans,  brick  cutch,  3  new  klnos,  and  of  the  oils  from 
the  seeds  of  the  following  plants:  Terminalia  catappa,  T.  brlerica,  T.  chrbula, 
Cucurbita  pepo,  C.  maxima,  Cucumis  sativus,  Luffa  (pgyptiaca,  Citrullus  colo- 
cpnthis,  Oarcinia  morella,  G.  cambogia,  O.  indica,  Mesua  ferrea,  StercuHa 
ffFlida.  Chrozophora  verbascifolia,  and  Latcsonia  alba. 

Beport  of  the  work  in  1908  of  the  analytical  laboratory  of  L16ge.  M.  de 
MoLiNARi  (Rap.  Trav.  Lab.  Anal.  Li^ge,  1908,  pp.  15). — Analyses  of  fertilizers 
and  feeding  stuffs  are  reported.     In  all  7,077  samples  were  analyzed. 

Beport  of  the  asrricultural  chemist  of  the  Boyal  Danish  Agricultural 
Society,  1908,  K.  Rordam  (Tidsskr.  Landokonomi,  1909,  No.  i,  pp.  21Ji-2S8).— 
Brief  discussions  of  the  main  results  of  examinations  made  during  the  year 
are  given,  with  methods  of  analysis  followed. 

Beport  of  asrricultural  chemical  analyses,  Stein's  Laboratory,  1007, 
P.  Chbistensen  (Tidsskr.  Landokonomi,  1908,  No.  5,  pp.  299-S20). — The  report 
contains  a  discussion  and  summary  of  analytical  work  done  by  the  Municipal 
Laboratory  In  Copenhagen  during  the  year.  The  total  number  of  samples  of 
feeding  stuffs,  fertilizers,  dairy  products,  etc.,  analyzed  In  1907  was  20,442, 
nearly  half  of  the  number  being  cream  samples. 

Beport  of  the  chemical  station  at  Alnarp,  1008,  M.  Weibull  (Malmo.  Ldns 
Buskdll.  SaUsk.  Kvrtlsskr.,  1908,  No.  4,  pp.  910-928).— The  results  of  chemical 
analyses  of  2,020  samples  of  dairy  products,  feeding  stuffs,  soils,  fertilizers,  etc., 
are  given  and.  In  some  cases,  discussed  briefly. 

[Miscellaneous  analyses]  (Jahresber.  Landw.  Rammer  Wiesbaden,  1907,  pp. 
119-122). — ^Analyses  are  reported  of  fertilizers,  feeding  stuffs,  and  other  agri- 
cultural substances. 

Progress  In  agricultural  chemistry  In  the  year  1008,  A.  Stutzer  (Chem. 
Ztg.,  33  (1909).  Nos.  25,  pp.  217,  218;  26,  pp.  290,  231).— \  digest  of  the  litera- 
ture on  this  subject 
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Progress  in  agricultural  chemistry  for  the  second  half  of  the  year  1908 

{Chcm.  Ztschr.,  H  (1909),  No.  .5,  pp,  Ji9-ol).— This  is  a  review  of  the  literature 
of  the  more  imijortant  results  of  investigations  in  agricultural  chemistry. 

International  catalogue  of  scientific  literature.  D — Chemistry  (IntemaU 
Cat,  8ci.  Lit.,  5  iJ90H),  pp.  VI 1 1 -\- 1202). —This  is  the  fifth  annual  issue  of  this 
catalogue  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  711).  The  literature  indexed  is  chiefly  that  of  lJM>r., 
but  some  references  to  literature  published  from  1901-1904  are  included. 

International  catalogue  of  scientific  literature.  D — Chemistry  (Intrmat. 
Cat.  Sci.  Lit.,  6  (1909^),  pp.  VIII  +  lOl 8). —This  is  the  sixth  an-nal  issue  of  this 
catalogue. 

Proceedings  of  the  twenty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of 
Ofllcial  Agricultural  Chemists,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  November  12-16, 
1908,  edited  by  H.  W.  Wiley  (U.  S.  Dcpt.  Agr.,  Bur,  Ghent.  Bui,  122,  pp. 
2/tH,  figs.  6). — This  Is  the  official  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention. 
A  summarized  account  of  the  meeting  has  been  previously  given  (E.  S.  R.,  20, 
p.  395),  and  a  circular  of  the  Bureau  containing  extracts  from  the  proceedings 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  911). 

METEOEOLOGY— WATEE. 

Monthly  Weather  Review  {Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  S6  (1908),  No.  13,  pp.  X 
•i-^35-478.  figs.  .),  eharts  6). — This  summary  "is  based  essentially  upon  data 
received  from  about  200  regular  Weather  Bureau  stations,  33  regular  Canadian 
stations,  and  from  such  climatological  stations  as  have  forwarded  their  annual 
summaries  in  time."  It  also  includes  the  annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  reprinted  from  tlie  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
1908  (see  p.  192),  and  the  following  special  articles:  Atmospheric  Influwices 
Causing  Movements  of  the  Soil ;  Studies  on  the  Phenomena  of  the  Evaporation 
of  Water  over  Lalies  and  Reservoirs  (lllua),  by  P.  H.  Blgelow  (see  p.  115); 
The  Climate  of  the  Historic  I'asl  (iilus.),  by  E.  Huntington;  Weather  Bureau 
Men  as  Educators;  The  Diurnal  Variation  of  the  Rainfall  at  Kingston,  Ja- 
maica, by  M.  Hall;  and  The  Teacher  and  the  Student. 

"  Compared  with  the  normal  the  barometric  pressure  for  the  year  1908  was 
in  excess  by  small  amounts  over  all  portions  of  the  United  States,  except  a  small 
area  from  Michigan  westward  to  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North, 
and  in  extreme  eastern  New  England.  .  .  . 

"  The  average  temperature  .  .  .  was  above  the  normal  in  all  districts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  except  over  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Plateau  districts,  and  along  the  immediate  Pacific  coast.  .  .  . 

*'The  annual  precii)itation  .  .  .  was  less  than  the  usual  amount  over  all 
districts  east  of  the  Mississippi,  except  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains  from  northern  Virginia  to  western  South  Carolina,  over  the 
greater  portions  of  the  lower  elevations  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and 
along  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  Florida.  Precipitation  was  also  below 
the  normal  over  the  greater  portions  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  in  the 
southern  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  generally  over  the  Plateau  and  Pacific 
coast  States.  From  the  Mississippi  River  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
districts,  except  in  the  portions  of  Arkausiis,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  the  southern 
Rocky  Mountain  region  mentioned  above,  the  precipitation  for  the  year  was 
above  the  normal.  At  points  in  stJUthern  Kansas,  central  Oklahoma,  and 
northern  Texas  the  excess  ranged  from  10  to  20  in. 

"  The  most  pronounced  feature  of  the  weather  of  the  year  1908  was  the  re- 
markably severe  and  long-continued  drought  during  the  late  summer  and  early 
fall  months  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  Lake  region,  portions 
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of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  and  New  England.  The  combined  effect  of  high 
temperature  and  deficient  rainfall  during  the  latter  part  of  August  and  through- 
out the  most  of  September,  October,  and  November  resulted  in  one  of  the  most 
dlaastroos  droughts  in  the  meteorological  history  of  those  districts." 

Monthly  Weather  Beview  (Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  87  (1909),  No8.  i,  pp.  i-42, 
fiffs.  IS,  charts  It;  2,  pp.  4S-84,  figs.  5,  charts  8). — In  addition  to  the  usual  re- 
ports on  forecasts,  warnings,  weather  and  crop  conditions,  meteorological  tables 
and  charts  for  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1909,  recent  impers  bearing 
on  meteorology  and  seismology,  recent  additions  to  the  Weather  Bureau  library. 
Weather  Bureau  men  as  educators,  etc.,  these  numl>er8  contain  the  following 
articles  and  notes: 

No.  1. — ^The  Pressure  of  a  Saturated  Vapor  from  Water  and  Ice  as  Measured  by 
Emrerent  Authorities,  by  C.  F.  Marvin ;  Summer  and  Winter  Vertical  Tempera- 
tare  Gradients,  by  W.  J.  Humphreys ;  The  Formation  of  Hail,  by  J.  B.  Gibson ; 
The  Importance  of  Systematic  Ol>servation  of  Persistent  Meteor  Trains,  by 
C  C.  Trowbridge ;  Transformations  of  Snow  Crystals,  by  A.  Erman ;  The  Crys- 
tallization of  Undercooled  Water  (Illus.),  by  B.  Weinberg;  Recent  Extensions  of 
the  Canadian  Meteorological  Service ;  Theories  of  the  Color  of  the  Sky,  by  E.  A. 
Nichols;  Duststorms  in  Texas;  The  Aurora  Polaris;  A  Study  of  Overcast 
Skies  ( iUus. ) ,  by  E.  L.  Nichols ;  Rain  with  Low  Temt)erature,  by  A.  L.  Rotch ; 
Great  Inversions  of  Temperature,  by  A.  J.  Henry;  A  Portable  Rotation  Psy- 
chrometer  (illus.),  by  P.  J.  O'Gara;  The  Psychrometer — rotated,  whirled,  ven- 
tilated; The  Source  of  Our  Cold  Waves,  by  R.  F.  Stupart;  The  Climate  of  the 
Glacial  Epoch,  by  H.  Arctowsky;  A  Plea  for  Terrestrial  and  Cosmlcal  Physics, 
by  L.  A.  Bauer ;  and  Retirement  of  Professor  Klossovskii,  by  A.  Ziwet. 

No.  2. — Summary  of  Ice  Conditions  of  the  Great  Lakes,  by  N.  B.  Conger; 
Studies  on  the  Vortices  in  the  Atmosphere  of  the  Earth  (illus.),  by  F.  H.  Bige- 
low:  Dry  Farming;  Some  Climatic  Features  of  Wyoming,  and  Their  Relation 
to  Ehry  Farming  (illus.),  by  W.  S.  Palmer  (see  p.  114) ;  Attendance  on  Scien- 
tific Meetings,  by  W.  J.  Humphreys;  A  Proposed  New  Formula  for  Evaporation 
(illus.),  by  C.  F.  Marvin;  Changes  In  the  Monthly  Weather  Review;  Weather 
Words  in  All  Languages;  Winter  Aridity  Indoors,  by  M.  S.  W.  Jefferson;  In- 
fluence of  Mountains  and  Coasts  on  Storms,  by  I).  T.  Smith ;  Barometric  Pres- 
sure and  Earth  Pulsation,  by  N.  Shlmono;  Researches  on  the  Solar  Constant 
and  the  Temperature  of  the  Sun,  by  J.  Scheiner ;  The  Blanket  Effect  of  Clouds, 
by  W.  W.  Coblentz ;  Mean  Annual  Temi)eratures  for  Mexico  and  CJentral  Amer- 
ica ;  and  An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Evaporation,  by  Mrs.  G.  J.  Livingston. 
[Annual  meterologrical  summary,  1908],  A.  J.  Mitchell  {Fla.  Quart. 
Buk  Agr.  Dept.,  19  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  25-41).— This  is  the  reiwrt  of  the  Florida 
section  of  the  Climatological  Service  of  the  Weather  Bureau  of  this  Department, 
and  contains  summaries  of  the  weather  conditions  (temperature,  including 
killing  frosts,  precipitation,  and  cloudiness)  during  each  month  of  the  year, 
liased  upon  observations  at  a  large  niiml)er  of  stations  in  different  parts  of  the 
State. 

MeteoroloiTical  oheervations  (Maine  8ta.  Bui.  163,  pp.  387-389) .—-The  usual 
summaries  of  observations  on  pressure,  temperature,  precipitation,  cloudiness, 
and  wind  movement  at  Orono,  Me.,  and  on  precipitation  at  various  places  in  the 
State  during  1908  are  given.  The  mean  atmospheric  pressure  for  the  year  at 
Orono  was  29.85  in.  The  mean  temperature  was  44.d6'*  F.,  the  mean  for  40 
years  being  42.27*.  The  total  precipitation  was  37.51  in.,  the  mean  for  40  years 
being  43.58  in.  The  snowfall  was  73.2  in.,  the  average  for  40  years  beUig  91.4 
in.    The  number  of  cloudy  days  was  127. 

"The  year  1908  differed  from  the  average  year  in  several  very  important 
respecta     Ehrery  month  but  three  was  warmer  than  the  average.    January  was 
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esi)eclally  warm,  the  mean  temi)erature  for  the  month  being  6.4*  higher  than  the 
average  for  the  imst  40  years.  The  highest  temperature  reached  was  97**  on 
July  7;  and  the  lowest  —24°  on  February  5.  May  and  October  were  warm 
months,  and  but  for  the  prolonged  droughts  of  June  and  September  the  growing 
season  would  have  been  exceptionally  long. 

**  The  precii)itatIou  for  the  year  was  light,  over  6  In.  below  the  average- 
During  the  period  of  47  days,  from  June  1  to  July  17  Inclusive,  only  2.1  in.  of 
rain  fell ;  and  from  August  18  to  October  1  inclusive,  48  days,  the  total  precipi- 
tation was  0.99  in." 

Belation  of  the  weather  service  to  the  farmer,  J.  F.  Voobhees  ( Tenrt.  8ta,^ 
Rpt,  Coop,  and  Ext,  Work  Agr,  Middle  Tenn,  1907-S,  pp,  99-102,  charts  5). — 
A  series  of  charts  based  upon  data  obtained  at  about  25  stations  in  middle 
Tennessee  during  a  period  of  from  11  to  30  years  and  showing  average  date  of 
the  last  killing  frost  in  the  spring  and  the  first  in  the  fall,  average  length  of 
growing  season,  mean  temperature,  and  rainfall,  is  given. 

Some  climatic  features  of  Wyoming,  and  their  relation  to  dry  farming', 
W.  S.  Palmeb  (i/o.  Weather  Rei\,  S7  {J909),  No.  2,  pp.  5-M6\  figs,  ii).— This 
article  summarizes  data  collected  during  the  last  17  years  on  precipitation, 
temperature,  and  sunshine  with  reference  to  dry  farming  in  Wyoming. 

It  is  stated  that  "while  the  average  amount  [of  precipitation  1  for  the  State 
is  13.68  In.,  there  Is  a  wide  variation  in  the  normal  amounts  received  over  the 
various  sections  of  the  State.  There  are  portions  of  Big  Horn  and  Sweetwater 
counties  where  the  average  annual  precipitation  is  probably  less  than  5  In,, 
while  over  the  extreme  northeastern  and  the  extreme  northwestern  portions  of 
the  State  there  may  be  a  few  sections  where  the  annual  average  is  nearly 
20  In."  A  map  Is  given  showing  the  variations  In  annual  precipitation  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State.  As  regards  seasonal  distribution.  It  is  shown  that 
"about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  amount  falls  during  the  six  months, 
March  to  August,  inclusive.  ... 

"  The  varied  toi)ography  of  the  State  gives  a  wide  variation  in  the  tempera- 
ture conditions  of  the  various  sections  of  the  State.  In  some  sections  the 
growing  season  is  from  4  to  5  months  In  duration  and  summer  temperatures 
rise  to  95°  or  100°,  or  even  higher;  over  some  of  the  higher  agricultural  districts 
the  growing  season  Is  short,  summer  temperatures  never  rise  above  95**,  frosts 
may  be  experlencetl  in  any  month,  and  only  the  hardier  grains  and  vegetables 
can  be  successfully  grown." 

The  percentage  of  sunshine  is  very  large  and  is  an  Important  factor  in  agri- 
cultural production  in  the  State.  The  i>osslblllty  of  extending  the  farming  area, 
and  particularly  of  developing  a  seed  breeding  industry.  Is  discussed. 

Weather  conditions  and  statistics,  G.  Harcourt  {Ann.  Rpt.  Dept.  Agr. 
Prov.  AJhtrta,  1901,  pp,  .J7-.57). — The  character  of  the  weather  of  each  month  of 
1907  Is  described,  with  tabular  summaries  of  observations  on  rainfall  and  tem- 
perature at  the  various  meteorological  stations  In  the  Province  of  Alberta.  A 
statement  is  also  given  showing  the  amount  of  crop  insurance  against  hail  dur- 
ing the  year  following  the  inauguration  of  the  ix)llcy  of  such  Insurance  by  the 
territorial  government.  It  is  shown  that  of  the  700,000  acres  under  crop  In  the 
province  4.4  per  cent  was  Insured  against  hall.  About  8  i)er  cent  of  the  Insured 
acreage  was  damaged  by  hall,  the  average  indemnity  received  per  acre  being 
$1.62. 

On  the  climate  of  Sitka,  J.  KbcmAb  (Met.  Ztschr.,  25  (1908),  No.  7,  pp. 
S15-320). — All  of  the  available  records,  in  some  cases  running  back  to  1828.  are 
summarized  In  this  article. 

[Meteorological  observations  in  Orange  River  Colony,  1907-8],  J.  Ltle 
(Dept.  Agr.  Orange  River  Colony,  Ann.  Rpt.,  4  il907--8),  pp.  207-25i ) .—Tables 
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are  given  which  summarize  the  results  of  observations  on  rainfall  at  over  200 
stations  in  the  colony  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1908.  Temperature  and 
pressure  records  for  a  limited  number  of  stations  during  the  same  i>erlod  are 
also  given. 

Studies  on  the  phenomena  of  the  evaporation  of  water  over  lakes  and 
reservoirs,  F.  H.  Bigelow  (Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  36  {190S),  No.  13,  pp,  Jjf37-^^5, 
fig.  1), — This  is  a  fourth  paper  on  this  subject  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  1112),  and  deals 
with  the  progress  in  1908  and  proposed  extension  of  the  work,  together  with 
an  analysis  and  application  of  the  evaporation  formula  with  special  reference 
to  observations  at  Indlo  and  Mecca,  Cal. 

The  slgniflcance  of  Bacillus  coll  in  potable  waters,  Guibaud  and  H. 
Maudoul  (Ann.  Iwit.  Pasteur,  22  (190S),  No.  It,  pp.  917-926,  figs.  2).— This  is 
an  article  based  upon  studies  of  the  water  supply  of  Toulouse,  the  general  con- 
clusion from  which  is  that  the  presence  of  the  coll  bacillus  in  the  water  supply 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  existence  of  causes  of  contamination.  Its 
abundance  is  directly  related  to  the  importance  of  these  causes.  While  the 
bacillus  itself  does  not  constitute  a  grave  danger.  It  furnishes  a  valuable  index 
of  infection. 

The  r61e  of  septic  tanks  in  the  biological  purification  of  sewage  water, 
A.  M^NTZ  and  E.  LAiNfe  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  U8  (1909),  No.  10, 
pp.  597-601). — The  most  useful  rOle  of  septic  tanks  in  these  experiments  ap- 
peared to  be  as  a  means  of  decantation  of  matter  in  suspension.  It  Is  thought 
that  it  might  be  profitable  to  inquire  whether  some  less  cumbersome  and  costly 
method  of  accomplishing  this  result  may  not  be  devised. 

SOUS— FEBTILIZEBS. 

Inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  decrease  in  fertility  of  some  soils  in  the 
Groningen  and  Drenthe  moor  colonies,  B.  Sjollema  and  J.  Hudig  (Verslag. 
Landhouwk.  Ondcrzoek.  Rijkslandbouwproefstat.  [Xethrrlands],  1909,  No.  5,  pp. 
29-157,  pis.  2,  dgms.  11). — The  Investigation  of  which  this  is  a  preliminary  report 
was  begun  In  1905  with  field  observations  to  determine  in  a  general  way  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  so-called  **  oat  sickness." 

It  was  found  that  for  several  years  the  i)roductIve  power  of  certain  fields  In 
the  Gronlngen  and  Drenthe  moor  colonies  had  been  decreasing;  oats  was  the 
crop  chiefly  affected,  but  rye  and  potatoes  have  also  suffered.  In  the  case  of 
oats,  usually  in  the  month  of  May,  the  leaves  gradually  turn  yellow  and  have  a 
sick  ap{>earance;  withered  spots  appear  on  the  leaves  and  the  affected  leaves 
fold  and  drooj).  Following  the  field  observations  field  and  culture  tests  were 
carried  on  at  the  Gronlngen  Experiment  Station. 

It  Is  concluded  from  the  results  of  3  years'  tests  that  the  unhealthy  proper- 
ties of  the  moor-colony  soils  are  due  to  faulty  treatment,  especially  as  regards 
fertilljffltion.  As  a  rule  the  application  of  too  much  lime  or  calcareous  fertilizers 
Is  a  cause  of  sickness,  while  physiologically  alkaline  fertilizers  (as  nitrate  of 
soda)  and  also  fertilizers  which  Increase  the  production  of  alkaline  humates  are 
unfavorable.  By  such  treatment  the  properties  of  the  soil  are  modified  in  vari- 
ous respects ;  l)esides  neutralizing  the  original  acid  reaction,  changes  take  place 
In  the  beliavlor  of  the  organic  constituents  (humate-silicate  compounds),  espe- 
cially toward  oxygen. 

On  soils  still  normal  care  must  be  observed  In  the  application  of  such  fer- 
tilizers and  on  soils  already  imfavorably  affected  these  fertilizers  must  be 
avoided  or  at  least  alternate  applications  of  acid  and  physiologically  acid  fer- 
tilizers must  l>e  made. 
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Sick  soils  can  beat  be  cured  by  materials  which  restore  the  original  add 
reaction ;  acid  canal  sediment  and  moor  i»eat  turf  are  best  for  this  purpose.  The 
same  change  can  be  brought  about  by  use  of  acid  artificial  fertilizers,  but  they 
are  not  so  effective  if  the  abnormal  condition  is  marked.  A  sick  crop  can  be  re- 
stored to  health  by  the  immediate  ai)plication  of  manganese  sulphate;  this  has 
no  beneficial  effect  if  applied  beforehand,  as  it  does  not  remain  In  an  effective 
form  in  the  soil.  The  explanation  of  the  effect  of  manganese  sulphate  Is  not 
found  in  an  insufficient  content  of  manganese  in  the  soil. 

The  properties  of  the  humate-silicate  compounds  in  sick  and  normal  soils 
vary  as  follows:  Normal  soils  contain  more  alkali-soluble  (in  5  per  cent  am- 
monia) compounds.  The  composition  of  these  compounds  easily  soluble  in 
ammonia  is  the  same  in  sick  and  normal  soils,  while  the  difficulty  soluble  in 
normal  soils  contains  more  silicic  acid,  iron,  and  aluminum;  the  insolnble  in 
sick  soils  contains  more  lime  and  also  more  iron  than  in  the  normal  soils,  though 
the  total  iron  content  of  sick  soils  is  lower  than  that  of  normal  soils.  The 
insoluble  compounds  in  sick  soils,  like  the  soluble,  are  poorer  in  silicic  acid  than 
in  normal  soils;  the  latter  contain  more  colloidal  silicic  acid  than  the  former. 

The  capacity  for  absorbing  potassium  and  ammonia  is  higher  in  sick  than  in 
normal  soils,  or  at  least  never  lower.  In  both  soils  a  great  deal  of  the  amount 
absorbed  is  easily  washed  out  and  the  amount  washed  out  is  greater  in  the 
case  of  the  sick  soil ;  in  an  alkaline  reacting  humate  this  goes  into  solution. 

Sick  and  normal  soils  vary  in  res|)ect  to  physical  properties.  Normal  soils 
under  most  conditions  when  sampled  in  the  field  seem  to  contain  more  moisture, 
which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  higher  content  of  organic  matter.  Sick  soils 
have  a  looser  structure  and  contain  organic  matter  which  swells  more  with  the 
addition  of  moisture  than  that  contained  in  normal  soil. 

Considering  the  differences  in  proi)ertles  of  sick  and  normal  and  of  those 
recovering — both  soil  and  crop — it  is  to  be  concluded  that  the  alkaline  reaction 
(including  the  action  of  added  nitrates)  of  the  soil  plays  an  important  part  In 
the  occurrence  of  "  oat  sickness.*'  It  is  suggested  that  by  the  increased  **  au- 
toxidation  "  which  is  the  result  of  this  alkaline  reaction,  great  quantities  of 
compounds  (peroxids)  injurious  to  plants  are  formed  and  the  favorable  action 
of  the  manganese  sulphate  is  due  to  the  catalytic  decomposition  of  these  Inju- 
rious peroxids. 

Experiments  with  soils,  fertilizers,  and  farm  crops,  C.  A.  Mooebs  {Ten- 
nessee Sta.  BuL  86',  pp.  35-76,  83-88;  RpU  Coop,  and  Ed,  Work  Agr,  Middle 
Tenn.  1901-8,  pp.  7-'/.S,  55-60). — This  reports  the  results  of  two  years'  experi- 
ments which  were  undertaken  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  securing  information 
regarding  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  various  soil  tj'pes  in  middle  Tennessee. 
The  experiments  were  as  a  rule  made  on  fortieth-acre  plats  of  as  uniform  soli 
as  it  was  intssible  to  secure.     Chemical  analyses  were  made  of  the  soils. 

The  systems  of  fertilizing  employed  Included  the  use  of  rarious  mixtures  of 
chemical  fertilizers,  farm  manure,  and  green  manure  (cowpeas).  The  crops 
used  in  the  fertilizer  exi>erlments  were  wheat,  com,  sorghum,  millet,  tobacco, 
cantaloups,  buckwheat,  peanuts,  clover,  and  potatoes. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  agree  in  showing  that  the  soils  of  the  Central 
Basin  are  as  a  rule  well  supplied  with  the  mineral  elements  of  plant  food  (phos- 
phoric acid,  i)otash,  and  lime).  Occasionally,  however,  areas  were  found  which 
responded  to  phosphatic  fertilizers.  The  principal  requirements  of  the  soils 
seem  to  be  nitrogen  and  organic  matter.  The  sandy  loam  soils  of  the  Cumber- 
land Plateau  were  found  to  be  very  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid  and  lime.  The 
gray  soils  of  the  Highland  Rim  were  apparently  particularly  deficient  in  phos- 
phoric acid,  although  also  in  need  of  potash.    The  limestone  soils  of  this  area 
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were  also  found  to  be  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid  but  fairly  well  supplied  with 
[N)tasb.    Nitrogen  and  vegetable  matter  were  apparently  generally  needed. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  of  chemical  analysis  with  those  obtained  in  the 
field  experiments  showed  a  very  close  agreement  In  regard  to  the  indicated 
needs  of  plant  food.  Summing  up  this  comparison  it  is  stated  that ''  the  results 
of  the  field  experiments  demonstrate  the  immediate  resix)nse  to  the  elements  of 
plant  food  as  applied.  The  amounts  of  the  various  materials  that  may  be  used 
with  profit  are  also  indicated.  The  chemical  analysis,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
indicates  the  probable  immediate  need  of  the  different  elements,  but  demon- 
strates the  extent  of  the  total  available  soil  supplies,  a  matter  of  very  great 
importance." 

SoU  drainage  and  fertility,  T.  L.  Lyon,  G.  W.  Cavanaugh,  and  E.  O.  Fippin 
(New  York  Cornell  8ta,  Circ,  4,  pp.  4). — This  is  a  concise  summary  of  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  principal  causes  of  decline  in  fertility  of  soils  and  practical 
means  of  improving  productiveness. 

Judging^  of  the  productiveness  of  soils  by  their  composition,  M.  Fleischeb 
(Deut.  Landw.  Presse,  36  (1909),  No,  26,  p.  288).— It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
cont^it  of  fine  particles  and  the  mineralogical  character  of  the  coarse  particles 
as  well  as  the  chemical  composition  and  the  solubility  of  the  constituents  should 
be  taken  Into  account  In  Judging  soils. 

The  salinity  of  soils,  L.  Dumas  (Ann,  Gemhloux,  19  (1909),  No,  -j,  pp. 
227-231). — ^Thls  Is  a  general  discussion  of  the  character  and  function  of  the 
soluble  saline  constituents  of  the  soil. 

On  certain  physical-chemical  processes  in  the  formation  of  soils,  II, 
UoHLAND  (Landw.  Jahrh.,  38  (1909),  No. 2, pp. 273-278;  aba.  in  Chem,  ZentU., 
1909, 1,  No.  ii,  p.  1188). — The  author  corrects  an  error  in  statements  by  Ehren- 
l>erg  relating  to  previous  investigations  by  the  author  on  plasticity  of  clay, 
coagulation,  etc.  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  620;  20,  p.  818). 

Observations  and  researches  on  soil  temperature,  III,  S.  de  Gbazia  (Ann. 
R,  Staz.  Chim.  Agr.  Sper.  Roma,  2.  «er.,  2  (1907-8),  pp.  383-^00;  8taz,  8per.  Agr. 
ItaU  41  (1908),  No.  9-11,  pp.  739-756;  abs.  in  Chem.  ZentU.,  1909,  I,  No.  12,  p. 
1035). —This  is  a  third  report  on  the  same  general  subject  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  20). 
but  dealing  specifically  with  the  causes  of  the  rise  In  soil  temperature  produced 
by  certain  organic  manurea  The  two  principal  factors  of  such  Increase  being 
fermentation  of  the  organic  substances  and  the  aeration  which  they  make  pos- 
sible In  the  soil,  the  object  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  relative  importance 
of  these  factors. 

By  the  use  of  peat,  pieces  of  glass  tubes,  whole  straw,  finely  cut  straw,  pota- 
toes, glucose,  straw  Infusion,  and  potassium  phosphate  singly  and  combined  In 
various  ways  It  was  possible  to  secure  the  following  conditions:  No  aeration 
with  slight  and  active  fermentation;  marked  aeration  with  no  and  active  fer- 
mentation ;  good  aeration  with  slight  fermentation ;  and  fair  aeration  with  fair 
fermentation.  It  Is  concluded  that  both  aeration  and  fermentation  are  causes 
of  Increase  of  soil  temperature,  but  that  probably  the  latter  Is  the  more  Im- 
portant The  fermentation  seems  actually  to  produce  heat  while  aeration  ena- 
bles the  soil  to  retain  both  the  heat  due  to  fermentation  and  any  which  it  may 
have  acquired  from  the  surrounding  air. 

Tanks  for  soil  investigation  at  Ck>mell  University,  T.  L.  Lyon  (Science, 
n.  *cr.,  29  (1909),  No.  746,  pp.  621-623,  figs.  2).— The  construction  of  a  series  of 
concrete  tanks  each  4  ft  2  In.  square  with  a  maximum  vertical  depth  of  4  ft. 
6  in.  and  a  minimum  depth  of  4  ft,  to  be  used  In  soil  Investigations  of  various 
kinds,  Is  described. 

On  a  method  of  bacteriological  investigation,  H.  Fischeb  (Gentbl,  Bakt. 
[etc.],  2.  Abt.,  22  (1909),  No.  18-23,  pp.  654,  655;  abs.  in  Chem.  Zentbl.,  1909,  L 
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^^o.  IS,  pp,  1113,  lll'i). — Tests  uf  Keiiiy's  method,  using  extracts  of  a  sandy 
soil  and  of  a  clay  soil  and  making  reciprocal  inoculations  with  tlie  two  soils, 
gave  variable  results  under  apparently  similar  conditiona  These  diflfepenees  are 
attributed  not  to  the  inoculation  but  to  the  character  of  the  soil  extract  used. 

Bacterlologrical-chemical  invest* orations,  O.  Lkmmermann,  H.  Fischeb,  it 
AL.  {Landw,  Jahrb,,  38  {1909),  \o,  ^,  pp.  S19-36Ii;  abs,  in  Chem.  Zcnthl.,  1909^ 
/,  No.  /'/,  pp.  JJS7,  1188;  Jour.  8oc,  Chem.  Indus.,  28  {1909),  No,  9,  p,  4S5). — 
Studies  of  the  putrefactive  and  nitrogen-fixing  iwwer,  nitrification,  and  denltri- 
ficatlon  in  moor  and  cultivated  soils  handled  in  diflPerent  ways,  as  shown  by 
number,  distribution,  and  kind  of  bacteria  and  molds,  are  reported. 

The  authors  conclude  that  changes  which  go  on  in  the  soil  should  be  studied 
under  as  natural  conditions  as  possible.  Sand  culture  methods  were  not  found 
to  be  a  reliable  means  of  studying  changes  in  the  decomiwsltlon  of  the  nitrog- 
enous organic  matter  of  the  soli  nor  of  the  action  of  various  methods  of  fer- 
tilizing. In  the  study  of  denitriflcatlon  the  sand  culture  method  showed  that 
the  denitrifying  organisms  were  more  active  in  mineral  soils  than  in  moor  soils. 
The  addition  of  lime  promoted  denitriflcatlon  both  in  the  moor  soils  and  in  sandy 
soil.  Denitrification  was  much  greater  in  sand  cultures  than  in  ordinary  soil 
cultures.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  was  more  rapidly  transformed  in  moor  soils 
fertilized  with  Thomas  slag  and  kainlt  than  In  loam  soils.  The  greater  part  of 
the  nitrogen  of  the  sulphate  was  converted  Into  nitric  add  and  this  was  the 
more  completely  brought  about  In  the  case  of  the  moor  soils. 

Sterilization  had  little  effect  upon  the  nitrogen  compounds  in  sand  and  loam 
soils,  but  In  case  of  humus  soils  It  Increased  the  amount  of  nitrogen  driven  off 
In  distillation  with  magnesia.  The  nitrogen  of  sterilized  mineral  soils  was,  how- 
ever, more  easily  decomposed  by  bacteria  than  that  of  humus  soils  similarly 
treated.  In  ordinary  soil  cultures  nitrification  went  on  less  rapidly  In  sandy 
soils  than  In  loam  soils.  Sterilization  with  subsequent  inoculation  lengthened 
the  i>eriod  of  nitrification,  but  did  not  affect  the  original  nitrifying  power.  Dry- 
ing reduced  the  nitrifying  imwer  but  not  the  denitrifying  power.  Sterilized  soils 
which  were  subsequently  Inoculated  did  not  completely  recover  their  cliaracter- 
Istlc  power  of  deconiiM>sing  nitrogenous  organic  matter.  Lime  nitrogen  under- 
went very  slight  decomposition  during  22  days  In  unsterlllzed  soil.  Ammonia 
formation  and  nitrification  can  go  on  simultaneously  in  natural  soils.  TheeCTect 
of  different  kinds  of  soil  on  the  deconii)osition  of  bone  meal  can  be  studied  lu 
soil  cultures,  but  not  In  sand  and  water  cultures. 

Studies  of  changes  which  go  on  In  soils  must  be  made  with  fresh  soils  and 
the  progress  of  decomposition  must  be  determined  analytically  throughout  the 
IKjriod  of  the  experiment. 

Investigations  on  bacterial  growth  in  sterilized  soils,  H.  Fischer  {CentbL 
liakt.  [clc],  2.  Abt.,  22  {1909),  No.  2^-2o,  pp.  67/ -675). —Soils  sterilized  by 
steam  and  then  in(K*ul;Jted  showed  greater  bacterial  activity  than  those  not  so 
treated.  The  increasetl  activity  is  attributed  less  to  purely  chemical  effects  of 
the  sterllizntion  than  to  nutritive  matter  furnished  by  the  remains  of  the  organ- 
isms killed  by  the  sterilization. 

Studies  in  soil  bacteriologry,  I.  Nitrification  in  soils  and  in  solutionB, 
F.  L.  Stkvkns.  W.  a.  WiTHKRS,  ET  AL.  iCeutbl.  Bakt,  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  2S  (1909), 
No.  10-13,  pp.  355-373). — A  series  of  comparative  studies  of  nitrification  In 
soils  and  in  solutions  Is  reporteil  from  which  the  following  conclnslons  are 
drawn : 

*'(1)  Many  soils  which  can  nitrify  ammonium  sulphate  and  cotton-seed  meal 
mixed  with  them,  fail  to  nitrify  ammonium  sulphate  and  cotton-seed  meal  when 
used  as  the  Inoculum  for  solutions,  such  as  those  of  Omellanskl,  Wiley,  and 
Ashby. 
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"(2)  Nitrification  is  nil  or  very  sliglit  in  saturated  soila 
"(3)  Nitrification  in  some  soils  proceeds  as  fast  as  ammonlfication,  converting 
tlie  ammonia  to  nitrate  as  fast  as  it  is  rendered  available  by  tbe  ammonifying 
organisms. 

"(4)  Nitrification  in  extract  of  soil  !«»  in  some  Instances,  very  slight  as  coui- 
jiared  with  nitrification  in  the  soil  Itself. 

**(5)  Nitrification  in  soils  increases  in  intensity  with  the  amount  of  inoculum 
nsed. 

**(6)  Some  nitrifying  soils  do  not  nitrifj'  when  placetl  In  solutions  even 
though  a  very  large  inoculum  is  used. 

**(7)  Nitrifying  organisms  from  sewer  beds  nitrified  better  In  solutions  than 
in  soils. 

"(8)  Tests  in  solutions  are  not  adequate  to  indicate  the  nitrifying  vigor  of 
a  BoiL" 

Stodiea  in  soil  bacteriolocry»  I.  Kitriflcation  in  soils  and  in  solutions, 
F.  L.  Steyens,  W.  a.  Withebs,  et  au  {Xorth  Carolina  Sta.  Rpt.  J90f>,  pp. 
J^0-6S), — Noted  above  from  another  source. 

Investiffatioiis  on  the  process  of  nitrogen  assimilation  in  its  relation  to 
sou  dimate,  T.  Remy  {CenthU.  Bakt.  {etch  ^-  Abt.,  22  (1909),  No,  18-23, 
pp.  S61-€51,  pU.  lU  fig.  1;  aft«.  in  Chem.  ZentbL,  1909,  /,  A'o.  IS,  p.  1109;  Jour. 
Chem.  8oc.  [London],  96  {1909),  No.  558,  11,  p.  ^^O). — Delbrtick's  use  of  **8oll 
climate**  to  mean  the  sum  of  life  conditions  in  nutrient  media  (soils)  is  fol- 
lowed in  this  article,  which  deals  not  only  with  the  relation  between  soil  climate 
and  the  nitrogen  fixing  power  of  soils,  but  also  with  the  best  methods  of  measur- 
ing the  latter.  Numerous  investigations,  some  of  them  going  back  as  far  as  1902, 
In  which  the  author's  well  known  methods  were  employed,  are  quite  fully  re- 
viewed. These  investigations,  which  have  been  in  large  part  already  noted, 
dealt  mainly  with  the  effect  on  bacterial  activity  of  cultivation  and  other 
forms  of  soli  manipulation,  fertilizers  and  other  nutrient  substances,  acidity, 
basicity,  moisture,  nitrogen  content,  and  various  other  conditions  In  soils  and 
media. 

The  experiments  show  in  general  that  both  In  small  laboratory  experiments 
and  In  experiments  with  larger  amoimts  of  soil  there  Is  a  considerable  fixation 
of  nitrogen  and  that  this  nitrogen  Is  a  useful  source  of  supply  of  this  con- 
stituent to  higher  plants,  being  not  less  readily  available  than  the  best  forms  of 
organic  nitrogenous  fertilizers. 

The  possibility  of  working  out  practical  means  of  Increasing  and  controlling 
the  fixation  of  nitrogen  in  soils  Is  discussed.  In  general  the  conditions  which 
are  to  be  sought  In  practice  are  those  which  Increase  the  stock  of  humus  in  the 
soil  and  at  the  same  time  promote  Its  decomposition  to  yield  readily  assimilable 
Konrces  of  energy  to  the  nitrogen  fixing  organ Isma 

On  nitrification  in  soils  in  place,  Pouget  and  Guibaud  (Compt.  Rend, 
Acad.  8ci.  [Panis],  1^8  {1909),  No.  It,  pp.  725-727;  abn.  in  Rev.  Sei.  [Paris], 
k7  {1909),  /,  No.  13,  p.  ^11;  Chem.  Zcntbl,  1909,  I,  No.  19,  p.  1601;  Chcm.  Ab8., 
S  (1909),  No.  13,  pp.  1166,  1167). — Investigations  are  reported  which  show  that 
during  the  winter  on  the  Algerian  seacoast  nitrification  In  place  is  not  retardeti 
except  when  the  soil  Is  water-logged  by  excessive  rain,  but  that  when  It  Is  thus 
tatermpted  it  starts  again  with  difficulty  and  does  not  become  active  until  about 
the  end  of  May,  nearly  a  month  after  the  close  of  the  rainy  season.  During 
summer  nitrification  is  active  in  a  compact  soil,  but  is  often  accompanied  by 
denltrlflcatlon.  The  decrease  of  the  nitric  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil  during 
this  season  can  not  be  attributed  to  drainage,  because  the  rainfall  is  small  and 
the  rapid  evaporation  from  the  soil  would  tend  to  concentrate  the  nitrates  in 
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the  surface  soil.  All  forms  of  tillage  of  the  soil  which  tend  to  increase  aera- 
tion promote  nitrification  and  diminish  denitrlficatlon. 

It  was  observed  that  in  February  and  April  on  a  compact  soil  such  as  is 
found  In  a  wheat  field  there  was  no  evidence  of  nitrification.  The  author  con- 
cludes that  as  this  is  a  period  of  very  active  nitrogen  assimilation  by  wheat 
Its  supply  of  this  material  must  be  obtained  from  ammonia cal  compounds. 

The  gum  produced  by  Bacillus  radicicola,  R.  E.  Buchanan  {CenthL  Bakt. 
[etc.],  2.  Abt,  22  {1909).  No.  11-13,  pp.  371-395;  aba,  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  33  {1909), 
No,  35,  Repert,  p.  167). — A  detailed  study  of  the  composition  of  this  gum  and  of 
the  conditions  affecting  its  production  is  reported,  with  a  bibliography  of  the 
subject. 

Nitro-bacterine,  nitragin,  or  soil  inoculation,  H.  von  Feilitzen  {Sf^nsha 
Mosskulturfor,  Tidskr.,  23  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  154-163,  pi.  1,  fig.  1;  Centbl  Baki. 
[etc.],  2.  Abt.,  23  {1909),  No.  10-13,  pp.  374-378,  pis.  2).— The  results  of  ex- 
periments on  a  virgin  white  moor  soil  at  Blahult  led  the  author  to  conclude 
that  there  is  no  occasion  to  abandon  the  advice  previously  given  farmers  to  use 
soil  inoculation,  which  always  produces  a  certain  and  favorable  effect.  Prepa- 
rations of  bacteria  cultures  are  more  or  less  uncertain. 

New  ideas  and  new  experiments  in  fertilization  and  inoculation  of  the 
soil,  I.  GmLioLi  {Nuovi  Concetti  e  Nuove  Esperienze  nclla  Concimazione  ed 
Inoculazionc  del  Terreni.  Rome,  190H,  pp.  5S.  figs.  7 ;  Bol.  Quind.  8oc.  Agr.  ItaL, 
13  {1908),  No.  22,  pp.  97^-1027,  figs.  7).— This  paper  is  in  the  nature  of  a  r^um^ 
of  knowledge  relating  to  oxidation  and  oligodynamic  constituents  of  the  soil ; 
enzymic  action  of  roots  upon  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil ;  use  and  function  of 
manganese  as  a  fertilizer;  new  cultural  experiments  with  manganese  diosid 
and  with  manganese  salts;  the  law  of  the  minimum  in  biologic  action;  roots 
and  their  toxins;  and  organic  inoculation  of  the  soil.  It  concludes  with  a  brief 
biographical  sketch  of  Torricelll  and  Barbleri,  pioneers  In  the  field  of  the 
physics  and  chemistry  of  the  atmosphere. 

Fertilizer  problems,  Wein  {Illus.  Landtc.  Ztg.,  29  {1909),  Nos.  15,  pp.  129- 
132;  16,  pp.  1)3,  144)' — This  Is  a  review  of  various  practical  questions  which 
have  arisen  In  connection  with  the  use  as  fertilizer  of  potash  salts,  phosphates, 
and  nitrogen  compounds,  esi)ecially  the  synthetic  nitrogen  compounds  which 
have  been  recently  introducetl. 

Chemical  industry  and  agriculture,  A.  Frank  {Dcut.  Landw.  Presse,  36 
{1909),  No8.  19,  pp.  209,  210;  20,  pp.  222,  223;  21,  pp.  233,  234;  22,  pp.  247,  248; 
24,  PP»  267,  268). — This  article  discusses  the  development  of  chemical  industry 
in  relation  to  the  supply  of  plant  food — phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  nitrogen. 
The  development  of  methods  for  the  preparation  of  nitrogen  compounds  from 
the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  receives  particular  attention. 

On  experiments  to  determine  the  need  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in 
grass  lands,  P.  Liechti  {Landw.  JaJirb.  Schweiz,  23  {1909),  No.  1,  pp.  25-61). — 
The  plan  followed  and  the  results  obtaineil  in  the  series  of  coof^eratlve  experi- 
ments in  different  parts  of  the  Canton  of  Bern.  Switzerland,  with  various 
fertilizer  mixtures  on  grass  lands,  are  given  In  this  article. 

Fertilizing  with  phosphoric  acid  alone  increased  the  yield  in  about  61  per 
cent  of  the  experiments,  and  the  use  of  potash  alone  in  about  52  per  cent. 
The  use  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  together  Increased  the  yield  in  about  80 
l)er  cent  of  the  experiments.  The  addition  of  lime  to  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  was  of  very  little  benefit.  The  use  of  liquid  manure  gave  higher  results 
than  a  mixture  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  In  a  number  of  cases  no  benefit 
was  derived  from  the  fertilizers  during  the  first  year,  but  when  the  average 
for  three  years  was  taken  a  decided  benefit  in  many  of  these  cases  was  noted, 
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thus    ahowing   the   unreliability   of   conclusions   based    upon    a    single   year's 
experiments. 

Ume  and  nitrate  of  soda  in  beet  culture,  J.  Stoklaba  (BU  Zuckerrubenbau, 
16  (1909),  No,  2,  pp.  17^3;  aha.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  33  {1909),  No.  21,  Repert., 
p.  97). — The  comparative  experiments  reported  show  that  nitrate  of  soda  gave 
not  only  a  greater  yield  than  nitrate  of  potash,  but  also  a  greater  sugar  con- 
tent. This  is  ascribed  to  the  t&ct  that  the  sugar  beet  belongs  to  the  Chenov 
podlaces,  wliich  are  soda-loving  plants.  However,  there  was  no  evidence  that 
soda  was  able  to  replace  potash  to  any  considerable  extent  as  a  plant  food. 

Lime  niter  and  calcium  cyanamid,  H.  von  FsiLrrzEi?  (Svenska  MoaskuU 
turfor.  Tidslcr.,  23  {1909),  No.  1,  pp.  57-70,  pis.  6;  Mitt.  Vcr.  Ford.  Moorkultur, 
1909,  No.  1-2;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [London],  96  {1909),  No.  557,  II,  p. 
261). — This  paper  contains  a  report  on  trials  of  these  fertilizers  with  oats, 
potatoes,  hemp,  and  grass  on  moor  soils  and  sandy  soils  during  the  season  of 
1906.    Good  results  were  obtained  in  all  cases. 

A  note  on  calcium  cyanandd,  H.  von  Feilitzen  {Chem,  Ztg.,  33  {1909), 
No.  29,  p.  264;  «&».  *n  Ztschr.  Angeto.  Chem.,  22  {1909),  No.  15,  p.  687;  Chem. 
Zenibl.,  1909,  I,  No.  14,  pp.  1202,  1203). — Examinations  of  samples  received 
directly  from  the  factories  In  Norway  and  elsewhere  showed  the  presence  of 
considerable  amounts  of  undecomposed  calcium  carbid.  The  average  percentage 
of  nitrogen  in  the  material  examined  was  19.39. 

Nitric  acid  manufactured  from  atmospheric  nitrogen,  J.  A.  Fbies  {Ann. 
Rpt.  Penn.  Dept.  Agr.,  13  {1907),  pp.  408-415)  .—ThiB  Is  a  brief  account  of 
progress  in  the  manufacture  ^  f  calcium  cyanamid  and  basic  lime  nitrate. 

Methods  of  preparing^  amn  mia  and  transforming  it  into  nitrates,  O.  Dony- 
HtNATiLT  and  H.  Gall  {Rev  tlectrochim.  et  ilectrometal.,  3  {1909),  No.  2, 
pp.  59-4^). — ^Thls  is  a  brief  review  of  the  development  of  electro-chemical 
processes  for  this  purpose. 

Investigations  on  intensive  nitrification  and  on  high-yielding  niter  beds. 
MtJNTZ  and  Lain^  {Monit.  Sci.,  4-  scr.,  22  {1908),  I,  Nos.  796,  pp.  228-248,  fig.  1; 
797,  pp.  308-S20;  II,  No.  799,  pp.  435-448,  figs.  3;  abs.  in  Chem.  Zentbl.,  1908, 
II,  No.  9,  pp.  817,  818). — This  is  a  detailed  account  of  investigations  which  have 
already  been  referred  to  (B.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  524).  The  authors  first  discus^  the 
conditions  favoring  nitrification  and  especially  the  influence  of  organic  sub- 
stances and  temperature  on  the  nitrification  of  ammonia  salts  In  dlfferwit  soils. 
The  construction  of  niter  beds  for  the  rapid  nitrification  of  organic  matter  Is 
then  explained  in  detail. 

The  investigations  reported  indicate  that  peat  Is  the  best  material  for  the 
construction  of  such  beds.  It  is  explained  how  beds  of  this  material  may  be 
constructed  so  that  there  is  a  continuous  conversion  of  ammonia  salts  Into 
nitrates.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the  use  of  the  process  described  a  peat  bed  of 
2,47L04  acres  and  6.56  ft.  deep,  with  a  nitrogen  content  of  2  per  cent,  will  yield 
800,000  to  900,000  tons  of  niter. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda,  J.  Babcla.  y  Tbelij^  (Ann.  Oemr 
hlous,  19  {1909),  No.  4,  pp.  223-226). — A  brief  discussion  of  an  article  on  this 
subject  by  LShnis  and  Blobel  (R  S.  R.,  20,  p.  623). 

Hitrate  of  soda,  J.  Keank  {Agr.  Students'  Gaz.,  n.  ser.,  14  {1909),  No.  3, 
pp.  77-81). — This  is  a  concise  summary  of  the  more  Important  facts  regarding 
the  source  of  supply  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  Its  value  and  action  as  a  fertilizer. 

IProduction,  exportation,  and  consumption  of  nitrate  in  1908]  {Asoc.  8al. 
Propaganda,  Circ.  Trimest.  46.  1908,  pp.  I -IV). — ^The  figures  here  reported  by 
the  Nitrate  of  Soda  Propaganda  indicate  that  the  production  of  nitrate  during 
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1908  was  2,163,787  tons  as  compared  with  2,026,626  tons  in  1907.  The  exporta- 
tion in  1908  was  2,251,652  tons  as  compared  with  1,818,093  tons  in  1907.  The 
consumption  in  1908  is  estimated  to  have  l>een  2,016,136  tons  as  compared  ^^ith 
1,908,769  tons  in  1907. 

On  the  fertilizer  action  of  peat  nitrogen,  Hebbmann  (Illy 8.  Landw.  Ztg,^  28 
(1908),  No,  102,  p.  87^).— Comijaratlve  pot  tests  are  reported  showing  that  tak- 
ing the  yield  of  rye  without  nitrogenous  fertilizers  as  100,  the  yield  with  stable 
manure  was  153,  while  with  moor  peat  It  was  121  to  132  and  with  peat  litter  95, 
although  the  latter  supplied  much  more  nitrogen  than  stable  manure. 

Potash  fertilizing,  Schneidewind  (Landw,  Wchnschr.  Sachsen,  11  (1909)^ 
Xo.  i4,  pp,  150-152), — The  results  of  a  large  number  of  experiments  on  sandy 
soils  poor  in  potash  and  on  more  productive  soils  with  potatoes,  beets,  wlieat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  leguminous  plants,  and  meadow  grasses  are  reported.  The 
IK)tash  salts  used  were  kainlt  and  40  per  cent  potash  salt  used  in  connection 
with  manure  and  with  a  basal  fertilizer  supplying  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid. 

The  general  conclusion  reached  Is  that  It  Is  not  advisable  to  apply  potash 
fertilizers  In  the  spring  if  the  season  Is  very  dry.  In  thi»case  the  application 
of  i)otash  salts  as  frequently  results  In  Injury  as  In  benefit.  The  better  class 
of  soils,  which  do  not  form  a  crust  when  liberally  fertilized  with  potash  salts, 
may  be  so  fertilized  each  year,  but  as  a  rule  It  Is  perhaps  better  to  apply  potash 
fertilizers  every  second  or  even  third  year,  and  to  make  the  application  only  to 
such  crops  as  are  esi)eclally  benefited  by  such  fertilizers.  The  Injurious  effect 
of  potash  salts  on  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  can  be  largely  overcome 
by  the  use  of  caustic  lime.  Beneficial  results  from  the  use  of  potash  fertilizers 
can  be  obtained  only  when  the  other  fertilizing  constituents  are  present  in  suf- 
ficient amount. 

Notes  on  potash  fertilizers,  Bachelier  (BuU  Soc.  Nat,  Agr,  France,  69 
(1909),  No.  2,  pp,  92-99). — Ex|M?rImeut8  with  potash  salts  In  combination  with 
other  fertilizers  on  beets  and  oats  grown  on  a  clay  soil  containing  0.13  per  cent 
of  {)otash  are  rejwrted.  This  soil  had  been  liberally  fertilized  in  previous  years 
with  barnyard  manure.  The  results  Indicate  that  on  such  a  soil  potash  fer- 
tilizers are  not  needeil  and  that  under  certain  weather  conditions  an  Increase  of 
I>otash  exerts  an  Injurious  influence  on  the  yield. 

The  discovery  of  potash  salts  in  Alsace,  L.  Pebvinquiebe  (Rev.  8ei,  [Parish, 
Jfl  (1909),  I,  No,  i//,  pp.  JiSf,,  ^ Jo). —Extensive  deposits  of  potash  salts  which 
have  been  discovered  near  Mtilhausen  are  briefly  described. 

The  discovery  of  potash  salts  in  Upper  Alsace,  J.  Voot  and  M.  Misq  (BuL 
Soc.  Indus.  MuUiouHC,  J90H,  Scpt.-Oct,;  abs.  in  Naturw,  Rundsehau,  24  (1909}^ 
No,  25,  pp.  311,  3 IS). — The  dei>08lts  discovered  near  Mfilhausen  are  described. 
There  are  two  lajers  of  sylvlnite,  the  up|)er  1.5  meters  thick,  the  lower  2  to  3 
meters  thick.  They  contain  on  the  average  from  30  to  35  per  cent  of  potas- 
sium fhlorid  (8yivin). 

Tertiary  potash  deposits  in  Upper  Alsace,  F,  Meinecke  {Naturw.  M'ehnschr,, 
2i  {1909),  No.  17,  pp.  2r,s.  ^0.9).— Extensive  dei>osits  are  described. 

Norwegian  potash  fertilizers,  J.  Gram  (Tidsskr,  Kemi,  Farm,  og  Ter,,  1907, 
pp,  252-255;  abs.  in  Zcnibl,  Agr.  Chnn.,  3H  (1909),  No,  3,  p,  210),— The  preiv 
nratlon  of  potash  salts  from  seaweed  ash  as  a  by-product  of  iodln  manufacture. 
esi)eclally  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway,  is  described.  Analyses  of  30  per  cent 
IK)tash  salt  and  50  per  cent  chlorld  produetnl  are  given. 

The  amount  of  potash  annually  carried  into  the  sea  by  streams,  P.  Kbische 
{Kali,  1909,  pp,  75.  76;  abs.  in  ('firm.  /Jg.,  33  ( 1909),  No.  SO,  Repert.,  p,  H5).— 
The  amount  Is  estiuiateii  at  50,000,000  tons,  or  about  100  times  the  potash  produc- 
tion of  (lermany.  It  is  estimated  that  the  ocean  contains  about  450,000,000,000 
tons  of  potash. 
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ProdTiction  and  consamptloii  of  phosphates  in  1908-0  and  In  1912, 
Maizi£res  {Engrais,  24  (1909),  No.  12,  pp.  321,  322).— The  production  of  phos- 
phates in  1908  is  given  in  ronnd  numbers  as  4,690,000  tons  and  the  consumption 
as  4,590,000  tons.  It  is  estimated  that  the  production  in  1909  will  be,  in  round 
nnmljers,  5,000,000  tons,  and  in  1912,  6,000,000  tons. 

Saving:  America's  plant  food,  G.  E.  Mitchbxl  {Amcr.  Rev.  of  Reviews,  39 
(1909),  No.  4,  pp.  444-448,  figs.  2). — Attention  is  called  especially  to  the  neces- 
sity of  conserving  the  phosphate  resources  of  the  United  States  and  of  further 
legislation  to  prevent  waste. 

Mineral  resources  of  the  United  States,  calendar  year  1907. — ^Part  H,  Non- 
metallic  products  {V.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  1908,  pp.  897,  pi.  1,  figs.  6).— This  is  the 
usual  detailed  report  on  this  subject.  The  chapter  of  greatest  agricultural 
Interest  is  that  relating  to  phospliates.  See  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  20, 
p.  430). 

A  much-neirlected  manure,  A.  E.  Dixon  (Natal  Agr.  Jour.,  12  (1909),  No.  2, 
pp.  173,  174)' — The  value  and  use  of  iron  sulphate  as  a  fertilizer  are  briefly 
explained. 

Manganese  as  a  fertilizer  (Mark  Lane  Extrress,  200  (1909),  No.  4^'/'^»  P- 
305;  Phosphate,  18  (1909),  No.  886,  p.  i/i).— Investigations  on  this  subject  by 
Javlllier,  I^ecarme,  and  others  are  referred  to,  and  suggestions  are  made  as  to 
the  best  method  of  applying  manganese  salts  as  a  fertilizer.  It  Is  pointed  out 
that  the  salts  should  be  used  in  highly  diluted  form,  and  to  this  end  it  is 
advisable  to  mix  them  in  pulverized  form  with  chemicals  or  barnyard  manure 
in  such  quantities  as  to  give  8.9  to  35.7  lbs.  of  manganese  i)er  acre. 

Fish  guano,  L.  M.  Douglas  (Natal  Agr.  Jour.,  12  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  166- 
168;  Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  West.  Aust.,  18  (1909),  No.  4,  VP-  314-316).— A  brief 
account  is  here  given  of  the  fish  guano  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
methods  of  manufacture  and  the  character  of  the  product  are  also  described. 

The  agricultural  utilization  of  city  sewage,  J.  Danckwebts  (8,  Intemat. 
Landw.  Kong.  Wien,  3  (1907),  Sect.  V,  Rcf.  2b,  pp.  29,  figs.  2).— In  this  article 
attention  is  called  particularly  to  the  fact  that  the  fertilizing  value  of  sewage 
depends  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the  solid  matter  that  it  contains  and  to  the 
desirability  from  an  agricultural  standpoint  of  preventing  the  dilution  of  the 
sewage  with  rain  water.  The  paper  also  discusses  at  some  length  the  most 
eflScient  means  of  handling  and  applying  sewage  water  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. It  is  pointed  out  that  sewage  will  give  best  agricultural  results  if  used 
in  as  fresh  condition  as  i>osslble.  Some  form  of  cooperative  organization  among 
farmers  is  essential  to  the  efficient  agricultural  utilization  of  sewage. 

Land  utilization  of  sewage,  E.  G.  Mawbey  (8.  Intemat.  Landw.  Kong. 
Wien,  3  (1907),  Sect.  V,  Rap.  2B,  pp.  13).— It  is  stated  that  "the  trend  at  the 
pres«it  time  in  the  British  Isles  is  toward  artificial  treatment  of  sewage, 
chiefly  by  tanks  and  bacteria  beds,  because  of  the  many  instances  where  suit- 
able land  is  not  available,  or  the  cost  Is  entirely  prohibitive,  and  because  of 
some  prejudice  against  sewage  farms  through  mismanagement,  etc. ;  also  be- 
cause artificial  processes  can  be  more  uniformly  controlled  in  all  weathers." 

The  agricultural  utilization  of  sewage,  G.  Bechmann  (8.  Intemat.  Landw. 
Kong.  Wien,  3  (1907),  Sect.  V,  Rep.  6b,  pp.  5).— The  need  of  further  study  of 
methods  of  utilizing  sewage  in  agriculture  is  especially  emphasized  in  this 
article.  Such  use  is  to  be  recommended  both  for  hygienic  nnd  for  agricultural 
reasons.  The  newer  biological  processes,  while  giving  hygienic  results,  yield 
such  results  with  a  loss  of  large  amounts  of  valuable  fertilizing  material.  It 
may  be  found  advantageous  to  combine  these  methods  with  agricultural 
ntllization. 
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The  agricultural  utilization  of  sewage  (8.  Intemat.  Landw.  Kong,  Wien, 
1  (1907),  pp.  706-709).— Resolutions  regarding  this  subject  offered  at  the  eighth 
international  agricultural  congress  by  G.  Bechmann,  J.  Danckwerts,  and  R. 
Fischer  are  given.  These  resolutions  summarize  the  principal  points  brought 
out  in  the  papers  noted  above. 

The  transportation  of  garbage,  J.  B£nard  (Jour,  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  «er.,  11 
(1909),  Ko.  8,  pp.  235,  2S6). — Various  methods  of  transportation  in  use,  partic- 
ularly in  Paris,  and  of  handling  garbage  for  fertilizer  purposes  are  briefly  noted. 

The  use  of  vinasse  as  a  fertilizer,  D.  Libutti  {J stria  Agr.,  2  (1909),  No.  4. 
pp.  77-SO). — It  is  stated  that  the  average  amounts  of  fertilizing  constituents  in 
vinasse  which  has  been  distilled  and  washed  are  as  follows:  Nitrogen  0.89  per 
cent,  phosphoric  acid  0.24  per  cent,  and  potash  0.43  per  cent.  From  these  figures 
the  author  estimates  its  value  as  &bout  $2.42  per  ton  without  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  beneficial  effect  that  It  would  have  on  the  physical  condition  of 
the  soli.  On  account  of  the  low  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  phos- 
phates and  potash  salts  should  be  used  to  supplement  It.  The  vinasse  can  not 
be  used  as  it  comes  from  the  press  on  account  of  its  acidity  and  the  slow  decom- 
l)osition  of  the  stems  and  seeds.  It  Is  recommended,  therefore,  that  It  be  com- 
posted for  several  months,  being  kept  moist  to  hasten  decomposition. 

"  Molascinder,"  H.  C.  Prinsen  Geerligs  {Indische  Mercuur,  32  {1909), 
Ko.  14,  p.  250;  ahs.  in  Intemat.  Sugar  Jour.,  11  {1909),  No,  121,  pp.  3,  4;  Chem, 
Aha.,  3  {1909),  No.  7,  p.  8/7).— A  brief  account  is  given  of  a  new  fertilizer  which 
is  made  in  Java  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  molasses,  furnace  ash,  filter  press 
mud,  and  well  dried  pen  manure.  An  analysis  Is  rei)orted  which  shows  this 
mixture  to  contain  0.42  i)er  cent  of  nitrogen,  0.98  per  cent  of  phosphoric  ccid. 
and  1.12  i>er  cent  of  i)0tash.  The  fertilizer  is  supposed  to  return  to  the  soil  all 
of  the  fertilizing  constituents  removed  by  sugar  cane. 

Molasses  as  a  fertilizer,  Ebbels  and  L:  Fauque  {Jour.  Fabric.  8ucr,,  SO 
{1909),  No.  2,  p.  1;  Wchnschr.  Cent.  Vcr.  Riibcnz.  Indus.  [Vienna],  ^7  {1909), 
No,  10,  p.  1^). — Better  yields  of  cane  were  obtained  on  soil  to  which  molasses 
had  been  added.  The  soli  so  treated  contained  more  nitrogen  than  similar  soil 
which  had  not  received  molasses.  It  Is  suggested  that  the  beneficial  effect  of 
the  molasses  was  due  to  the  promotion  of  the  activity  of  nltrogen-fixlng  bacteria. 

Beport  on  fertilizers,  B.  B.  Boss  {Bui.  Agr.  Dcpt.  [Ala.],  No.  25,  pp.  112). — 
This  report  contains  analyses  of  fertilizers  and  cotton-seed  meal  insi^ected  dur- 
ing the  year  ended  July  31,  1908,  as  well  as  lists  of  fertilizer  licenses  Issued,  tags 
sold,  and  number  and  names  of  brands  of  fertilizers  registered ;  the  texts  of  the 
State  fertilizer  and  cotton-seed  meal  laws  with  an  explanation  of  their  meaning; 
and  a  brief  note  on  the  soil  survey  work  which  Is  being  done  In  cooperation 
with  this  Department. 

[Analyses  of  fertilizers],  R.  E.  Rose  and  L.  Heimburger  {Fla.  Quart.  Bui. 
Agr.  Dcpt..  19  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  51-61,  65-79,  98-111).— The  results  of  Inspec- 
tion of  fertilizers  for  the  first  quarter  of  1909  are  reported,  with  notes  on  the 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the  inspection,  and  on  the  sources,  cost,  valua- 
tion, and  use  of  fertilizers. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  W.  J.  Jones,  Jr.,  et  al.  (Indiana  8ta,  Bui.  133, 
pp.  503-5S7). — This  bulletin  gives  results  of  analyses  of  902  samples  of  fer- 
tilizers Inspected  during  1908  with  a  summary  of  the  Indiana  fertilizer  law 
and  notes  on  its  enforcement,  estimated  sales  of  different  classes  of  fertilizers 
in  the  State,  and  a  review  of  results  of  insi)ection  for  the  seven  years  1902  to 
lt)OS.  It  is  estimatetl  that  102,309  tons  of  fertilizer,  valued  at  $2,457,406,  was 
sold  in  Indiana  in  190S. 

Inspection  of  commercial  fertilizers  for  the  season  of  1908,  H.  D.  Habkins, 
L.  S.  Walker,  and  J.  C  Reed  (Massachusetts  Sta.  Bui,  127,  pp,  5-^8).-— This  is 
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a  report  on  results  of  fertilizer  inspection  during  tlie  season  of  1908,  including 
also  notes  on  methods  of  sampling,  the  essential  constituents  of  fertilizers  and 
the  sources  from  which  they  are  derived,  trade  values  of  fertilizing  ingredients 
and  valuation  of  fertilizers,  and  selection  and  purchase  of  fertilizers. 

"  A  summary  of  results  of  inspection  of  complete  fertilizers  reveals  the  fact 
that  out  of  the  282  distinct  brands  analyzed,  110  or  about  39  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  fell  below  the  manufacturer's  guaranty  in  one  or  more  ele- 
ments. .  .  .  The  deficiencies  in  many  of  these  brands  were  made  up  by  an 
excess  of  some  of  the  other  elements  so  that  only  17  out  of  the  284  brands 
analyzed  showed  a  commercial  shortage.  .  .  .  This  certainly  shows  a  much 
better  condition  than  existed  during  the  previous  year." 
Other  fertilizing  materials  examined  were  generally  of  good  quality. 
Inspection  and  analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  on  sale  in  the  State, 
W.  F.  Hand  et  al.  (Mississippi  8ta.  Circs.  £7,  pp.  3-27;  28,  pp.  4-23;  29,  pp. 
^9). — ^The  results  of  analyses  of  254  ^mples  inspected  during  the  season  of 
190S-9  are  reported. 

Inspectiozi  of  commercial  fertilizers,  P.  F.  Tbowbbidge  {Missouri  Sla.  Bui. 
82,  pp.  3-SO). — ^This  bulletin  roiwrts  the  results  of  analyses  of  322  samples  of 
fertilizers  collected  by  State  inspectors  during  September  and  October,  190S, 
with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  results  and  a  statement  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments for  the  year  1908. 

Analyses  of  fertilizers— fall  season,  1008,  B.  W.  Kilgobe  et  al.  {Bui.  N.  C. 
Dept.  Agr.,  SO  (1909),  No.  /,  pp.  52). — The  analyses  here  reported  are  of  samples 
collected  by  the  fertilizer  inspectors  of  the  State  department  of  agriculture  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1908.  A  list  is  given  of  brands  of  fertilizers  registered  for  sale 
hi  1909. 

AGKICTJLTUKAL  BOTANY. 

The  colors  and  pigments  of  flowers  with  special  reference  to  genetics, 
M.  Wheldale  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  [London],  8er.  B,  Si  {1909),  No.  B  5^5,  pp. 
H-^0). — ^A  series  of  investigations  on  the  color  of  flowers  has  been  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  the  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  in  the  inheritance  of  flower 
color.  The  author  malces  an  attempt  to  classify  roughly  the  pigments  found  in 
flowering  plants  and  at  the  same  time  to  determine  whether  there  Is  any  con- 
nection between  the  genetic  behavior  of  the  pigments  and  their  chemical  re- 
actions. He  classifies  the  pigments  into  those  in  solution  in  the  cell  sap  and 
those  associated  with  specialized  protoplasmic  bodies,  the  chromoplasts.  The 
first  group  includes  the  soluble  red,  purple,  and  blue  pigments  known  as  antho- 
cyanin  and  the  soluble  yellow  pigments  called  xantheln.  The  second  group, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water,  includes  carotin,  xanthin,  etc. 

About  two  dozen  natural  orders  of  plants  were  examined,  and  summarizing 
bis  results,  the  author  states  that  anthocyanln  includes  several  pigments  differ- 
ing as  regards  their  inheritance,  the  colors  to  which  they  give  rise  in  varia- 
tion, and  their  behavior  toward  chemical  reagents.  The  colors  of  the  varieties 
arising  from  the  anthocyanic  type  may  l>e  regarded  as  comiwncnts  of  the  original 
anthocyanln,  and  the  type  may  be  supposed  to  lose  its  comiK)nents  in  succession, 
thus  giving  rise  to  color  variations. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  author  states  that  there  are  2  series  of  color  varia- 
tions, one  containing  a  xantheTc  derivative  and  the  other  without  any  such 
derivative.  Albinism  in  the  first  series  is  due  to  a  lack  of  anthocyanln  and 
xanthin ;  in  the  second  series  to  a  deficiency  in  anthocyanln  only.  Xantheln 
includes  several  different  yellow  pigments. 

So  far  as  the  investigations  have  proceeded,  there  appears  to  be  a  correlation 
in  gaieties  between  the  l)eliavlor  of  pigments  and  their  relation  toward  chemical 
reagait& 
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In  the  case  of  plastid  pigments,  the  type  may  contain  carotin,  xanthin,  or 
both,  and.  varieties  arise  in  some  cases  from  loss  of  power  to  produce  carotin, 
or  in  others  from  loss  of  some  of  the  constituents  of  xanthin.  Anthocyanin  may 
exist  together  with  plastid  pigments.  In  which  case  derivative  products  of  both 
forms  of  pigmentation  are  found  among  the  varieties. 

Investigations  on  the  etiolation  of  plants,  G.  Kranzlin  (Ztschr.  P/lanzeti- 
krank,,  18  {1908),  No.  4,  pp.  193-203,  fig,  1). — ^After  giving  a  summary  and 
criticism  of  Baur's  investigations  on  infectious  chlorosis  (E.  S.  R.,  ISt  p.  64S>. 
the  author  describes  his  studies  on  the  distribution  of  coloring  material  in 
etiolated  plants,  particular  attention  being  given  to  the  presence  of  carotin 
and  the  different  chlorophylls  recently  described  by  Tsvett  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  739). 

Material  of  a  number  of  variegated  plants  was  studied,  and  in  all  the  yellow 
leaves  chlorophyllin  was  found  present,  the  only  difference  in  the  green  leaves 
being  in  the  quantity  of  green  coloring  matter  present  There  appears  to  l>e  no 
distinction  between  the  coloring  matters  in  plants  affected  with  infectious  and 
noninfectious  chlorosis  or  with  the  different  forms  of  etiolation. 

The  permeability  of  the  coverinsrs  of  the  aeeds  of  barley,  A.  J.  Bbown 
{Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  [London],  Scr.  B,  81  {1909),  No.  B  5/i6,  pp.  82-i)S,  dgm.  J).— 
The  author  states  that  the  seeds  of  the  variety  of  barley  known  as  Hordeum 
vulgare  ccrrulcsccns  owe  their  color  to  the  presence  of  a  blue  pigment  in  the 
aleurone  cells.  This  pigment,  like  litmus,  is  turned  red  by  acids.  Such  seeds, 
when  immersed  In  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  soon  turn  a  pink  color 
if  their  coverings  are  damaged,  but  if  the  integument  is  not  injured  they  will 
imbibe  water,  become  soft  and  swollen,  and  retain  their  color  for  a  considerable 
time. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  behavior  of  the  seed  coats,  and  the  penetrating 
|)ower  of  solutions  of  a  number  of  chemicals  was  Investigated.  The  Investiga- 
tions are  considered  as  only  preliminary,  but  the  general  trend  of  the  evidence 
tends  to  show  that  solutions  of  the  solutes  which  diffuse  readily  through  the 
seed  coverings  differ  in  some  essential  manner  from  solutions  of  uondlffusible 
solutes.  An  explanation  is  offered  in  which  It  Is  stated  that  "  some  unrecog- 
nized peculiarity  in  the  manner  in  which  the  molecules  of  the  two  classes  of 
solutes  are  combined  with  the  molecules  of  the  solvent  water  may  constitute 
the  factor  which  orders  their  different  behavior  with  respect  to  the  seed  cover- 
ings." 

The  origin  of  osmotic  effects.  II — ^Differential  septs,  H.  E.  Armstbonq 
{Proc.  Roy.  i^oe.  [London],  t^cr.  B,  81  {1909),  No.  B  5^6,  pp.  94-96).— A  discus- 
sion is  given  of  the  results  described  in  the  above  paper,  which  are  held  to  be 
extraordinarily  significant  as  affording  the  means  of  dividing  substances  into 
two  classt»s  according  to  their  diffusion  through  a  membrane  such  as  the  outer 
covering  of  the  seiHl  of  barley.  The  author  says  that  **  Inasmuch  as  the  barley 
grain  contains  but  a  small  amount  of  soluble  crystalloids,  the  absorption  of 
water  by  the  grain  may  be  regarde<l  as  mainly  conditioned  by  the  extremely 
minute  granules  of  starch  inclosed  within  it;  presumably  these  have  great 
attraction  for  certain  molecules  in  the  liquid  and  become  coate<l  superficially 
therewith.  From  this  point  of  view  the  method  develoi)efl  by  Professor  BrowTi 
Involves  the  study  of  a  struggle  for  hydrone  between  a  mass  of  fine  particles  of 
solid  and  the  solution  of  a  substance  present  in  the  liquid  state  In  solution  in 
water." 

The  observations  are  believed  to  be  the  first  of  their  kind. 

The  utilization  of  saccharose  by  certain  plants,  M.  Molliabd  {Bui.  Soc. 
Bot.  France,  55  {1908),  No.  8,  pp.  636-639).— In  previous  exi)eriments  (E.  S.  R., 
10,  p.  932)  the  author  found  that  cress  did  not  appear  to  grow  well  In  solutions 
containing  saccharose,  although  other  cruciferous  plants,  especially  radishes, 
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deTeloped  normally.  In  later  experiments  when  grown  in  solutions  containing 
10  per  c«it  saccharose,  cress  made  no  more  growth  than  it  did  in  cultures  where 
Ou>  per  cent  glucose  was  added.  When  grown  together  in  the  same  media,  both 
radishes  and  cress  made  good  growth.  From  this  fact  the  author  concludes 
that  cress  can  take  up  only  invert  sugars  through  its  roots.  Radishes  are  able 
to  take  op  saccharose  and  invert  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sugar,  which 
could  then  be  utilized  by  the  cress. 

Carbon  dioxid  transportation  in  leaves,  K.  Zijlstba  (Kohlensduretransport 
in  Bldttem.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Oroningen,  1909,  pp.  128,  pis.  d,  figs.  ^).— By 
means  of  specially  devised  apparatus,  the  author  studied  the  transportation  of 
carbon  dioxid  through  leaves.  Portions  of  the  leaves  of  a  considerable  number 
of  species  of  plants  were  exposed  to  carbon  dioxid  while  the  other  parts  were 
kept  in  atmospheres  free  from  that  gas.  Different  illuminations  were  also 
given  to  parts  of  the  leaves  and  the  movement  of  starch  traced. 

In  all  cases  it  was  possible  to  show  a  transportation  of  starch.  In  wheat  it 
was  carried  for  at  least  2.5  cm.,  in  Acorus  1.25  cm..  In  the  dahlia  0.5  cm.,  and  in 
the  walnut,  horse-chestnut,  and  linden  leaves  about  2  or  3  mm. 

The  temperature  of  respiring:  plants  (Oard.  Chron.,  3.  ser.,  45  (1909),  No. 
1161,  p.  200). — A  review  is  given  of  some  recent  investigations  by  Pelrce  and 
Mollsch  on  the  temperature  of  respiring  plants. 

Peirce  has  recently  shown  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  734)  the  value  of  Dewar  flasks 
for  use  in  determining  the  rising  temperature  due  to  the  respiration  of  seeds, 
peas  giving  an  Increase  of  temperature  from  17°  C.  to  a  maximum  of  56**  in  8 
days. 

In  the  experiments  of  Molisch  cited,  leaves  of  different  trees  were  used,  pre- 
cautions being  taken  to  prevent  any  loss  of  heat  by  radiation.  It  was  found 
that  the  temperature  within  the  mass  of  leaves  rose  rapidly,  In  the  course  of  12 
to  15  hours  the  temperature  of  apple  leaves  rising  to  59°  C,  hornbeam  51.5°, 
and  linden  50.8°.  The  leaves  of  a  number  of  other  plants,  particularly  ever- 
greens, gave  less  striking  results. 

In  both  experiments  there  is  said  to  have  been  no  question  of  any  fermenta- 
tion, the  action  being  simply  that  of  the  normal  respiration.  In  the  experi- 
ments of  Molisch.  when  the  experiment  was  stopped  before  the  highest  tem|)era- 
tures  were  reached,  the  leaves  ui)on  examination  were  found  to  still  be  alive 
and  fresh. 

The  respiration  of  plants  at  temperatures  below  zero,  N.  A.  Maksimov 
(Trar.  8oc.  Imp.  Nat.  St.  Pctcrsh.,  Sect.  Bot.,  37  (WOH),  III,  Ao.  1,  pp.  23-31, 
dgms.  2). — The  fluctuation  of  the  resplratlonof  pine  needles,  leaves  of  mistletoe, 
and  buds  of  splrtea  during  the  winter  was  investigated,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  respiration  rose  and  fell  with  the  temperature,  but  did  not  cease  entirely  at 
the  lowest  temperature  observed,  —20°  C.  With  the  falling  of  the  temperature 
to  zero,  the  respiration  fell  off  very  sharply.  Between  0  and  —12°  the  respira- 
tion of  the  pine  was  1/25  and  for  spiraea  1/100. 

Experiments  in  the  freezing  of  plants,  N.  A.  Maksimov  (Trav.  Soc.  Imp. 
Kat.  8t.  Petersh.,  Sect.  Bot.,  57  {1908),  111,  No.  1,  pp.  32-^6,  dgm.  /).— Exi)erl- 
ments  were  conducted  with  Aspergillus  niger  to  determine  the  effect  of  Increas- 
ing the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  nutrient  solution  on  the  freezing  of  the  mycelium. 
It  was  found  that  the  mycelium  would  freeze  before  there  was  any  formation 
of  ice  either  within  the  mycelium  or  In  the  nutrient  solution.  The  death  of  the 
cells  followed  their  cooling  to  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium,  and 
this  cooling  is  said  to  be  a  secondary  cause  of  degth.  By  increasing  the  con- 
centration of  the  nutrient  solutions  through  the  addition  of  glucose  or  glycerin, 
the  death  of  the  cells  due  to  cold  was  retarded  but  not  wholly  prevented.  There 
did  not  appear  to  be  any  definite  relationship  between  the  lowering  of  the  tem- 
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perature  of  the  nutrient  solution  and  the  temperature  at  which  the  mycellam 
became  frozen.  With  the  nutrient  solution  at  —•0.5'',  the  mycelium  froze  at  0*, 
while  with  the  nutrient  solution  at  —  2.0°  the  mycelium  was  able  to  withstand 
a  temperature  of  —10**. 

The  author  claims  that,  so  far  as  his  experiments  with  Aspergillus  go,  the 
theory  of  Mtiller-Thurgau  and  Molisch  that  freezing  depends  on  the  formation 
of  ice  within  the  plant  tissue,  and  consequently  a  dehydration  of  the  cell  plasma, 
does  not  hold. 

Investi^ratlons  on  the  effect  of  formaldehyde  gtM  on  ^een  plants,  V.  Grafe 
and  L.  von  Pobtheim  {Ostcrr,  Bot.  Ztachr.,  59  (1909),  Nos.  i,  pp,  19-25;  2,  pp, 
66-7 i,  fig.  1). — Studies  were  made  with  seedlings  and  twigs  of  a  number  of 
plants  placed  under  bell  jars  in  atmospheres  with  and  without  formaldehyde 
gas  and  the  effect  of  the  gas  on  growth  determined  after  an  interval  of  from 
7  to  16  days. 

In  the  case  of  bean  seedlings  the  hjrpocotyl  and  intemodes  were  longer  and 
better  developed  in  the  plants  grown  without  formaldehyde  gas.  while  the 
epicotyl  and  primordial  leaves  were  longer  and  broader  with  those  receiving  the 
gas  than  in  the  normal  or  check  lots.  They  also  differed  very  considerably  in 
shape.  The  roots  of  the  beans  were  decidedly  Shorter  and  less  developed  than 
when  grown  under  normal  conditions. 

The  authors  found  that  formaldehyde  gas  apparently  stimulated  an  abnormal 
development  in  the  primordial  leaves.  For  those  organs  well  supplied  with 
chlorophyll,  it  api)eared  to  induce  greater  development,  but  whether  it  was  only 
a  stimulus  or  was  actually  assimilated  by  the  plants  the  authors  were  unable  to 
determine.  In  small  quantities  formaldehyde  gas  does  not  appear  to  be  injn- 
rious  to  green  plants. 

Experiments  on  the  effect  of  flue  dust  on  grrass,  E.  Haselhoff  (Landic. 
Vera.  Stat..  69  (1908),  A'o.  5-6,  pp.  477-//82).— A  study  was  made  to  determine 
the  effect  of  the  fumes  from  some  blast  furnaces  and  chemical  works  on  grasses. 
Plats  were  sown  to  grass  mixtures,  and  from  December  to  February  at  intervals 
of  2  weeks  the  plats  were  dusted  over  with  mixtures  representing  the  flue  dust 
from  the  different  works,  as  shown  by  analyses.  In  addition  to  the  flue  dust 
plats  were  dusted  with  calcium  sulphid,  sodium  sulphld,  and  sodium  sulphate. 
Three  cuttings  of  the  grass  were  made  during  the  season  and  2  days  after  each 
cutting  a  dusting  with  the  mixtures  was  again  made  to  each  plat. 

The  total  dry  weight  of  the  grass  for  each  plat  is  shown,  and  from  this  It  is 
apparent  that  flue  dust  is  injurious,  especially  to  the  second  and  third  crops. 
Analyses  of  the  ash  are  also  reported  which  show  a  higher  ash  content  and 
decided  increases  in  the  percentage  of  sulphuric  acid  present  in  the  grass  on  the 
treated  plats. 

Apparatus  and  expedients  in  the  bacteriologrical  laboratory,  S.  DeM. 
(Jage  {Tcchnol.  Quart.,  21  (1908),  No.  4,  pp.  508-521,  figs.  7).— Descriptions  are 
given  of  various  devices  that  are  in  use  in  the  bacteriological  laboratory  under 
the  author's  direction,  among  them  methods  of  cleaning  apparatus  and  labeling 
media,  apparatus  for  calibrating  pii>ettes,  automatic  apparatus  for  fllllng  dilu- 
tion bottles,  a  case  used  for  shipping  samples  of  water  for  bacteriological  analy- 
sis, a  thermo-regulator,  and  incubators. 

International  catalogue  of  scientific  literature.  B — ^Bacteriologry  {Inter- 
nat.  Cat.  Scl.  Lit.,  6  {1909).  pp.  VlII-htOiO).—A  list  of  over  9,000  titles  to  bac- 
teriological literature  Is  given,  the  arrangement  being  similar  to  that  described 
in  previous  reports  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  427).  The  literature  indexed  is  mostly  that 
of  1906,  although  many  earlier  jmpers  omitted  In  previous  volumes  are  cited. 
The  American  literature  still  remains  very  inadequately  represented. 
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Aiid  aerricnlture,  B.  C.  Buffum  {[Worland,  Wyo.],  1909,  pp.  4^5,  /Iff a. 
61). — This  book  discnsses  the  approved  agricultural  methods  practiced  in  the 
arid  region  of  this  country.  The  contents  are  devoted  to  a  description  of  this 
region,  to  a  consideration  of  dry  farming,  and  to  discussions  on  irrigation,  crops 
and  crop  culture,  crop  destroyers,  live  stock,  and  home  building  in  the  arid 
sections. 

Crop  productioix  in  western  Nebraska,  W.  P.  Snydeb  and  W.  W.  Burb 
{Nebraska  8ta,  Bui.  109,  pp.  5-65,  figs.  15). — ^This  bulletin  describes  the  substa- 
tion farm  at  North  Platte,  discusses  the  climatic  conditions  of  Nebraska  and 
more  especially  of  the  western  part  of  the  State,  presents  the  records  of  pre- 
cipitation made  at  North  Platte  since  1875,  reports  the  results  of  experiments  in 
crop  production,  and  considers  the  principles  of  cultivation  entering  into  dry 
farming. 

Four  crops  of  winter  wheat  have  been  grown  at  the  substation.    In  1905  ex- 
cessive rains  caused  such  a  rank  growth  on  summer-tilled  land  that  the  crop 
lodged  and  was  not  harvested.    A  field  of  heavy  sod  plowed  in  June,  1905,  and 
cultivated  the  remainder  of  the  season  gave  an  average  yield  of  42  bu.  ver  acre, 
the  range  being  from  31  to  45.7  bu.    Five  acres  of  new  bench  land  broken  in 
1905  jrielded  41  bu.  per  acre  in  1906.    In  1907  the  test  plats,  aggregating  4i 
acres  of  summer-tilled  land,  gave  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  59  bu.,  as  com- 
pared with   24.4  bu.   on  table-land  not  summer  tilled.    This  table-laud   field 
plowed  and  planted  to  com  did  not  yield  over  5  bu.  per  acre,  due  to  lack  of 
moisture.     In  1908,  8  acres  of  winter  wheat  in  i-acre  plats  on  summer-tilled 
bench  land  gave  an  average  yield  of  57  bu.  per  acre,  the  highest  yield  being  0(19 
bu.  and  the  lowest  53  bu.    The  field  of  summer-tilled  land  producing  59  bu.  per 
acre  in  1907  was  plowed  in  the  fall  and  again  sown  to  winter  wheat,  but  the 
yidd  per  acre  in  1908  was  only  20.86  bu.    The  marked  influence  of  the  lack  of 
smnmer  tillage  was  also  shown  on  a  5-acre  field  of  bench  laud,  which  produced 
41  bu.  per  acre  of  winter  wheat  in  1906  and  a  crop  of  oats  in  1907,  yielded  an 
average  of  only  29.6  bu.  per  acre  in  1908.    Of  a  number  of  new  varieties  tested 
only  No.  1435,  which  came  up  to  Turkey  Red  in  yield,  was  retained  for  further 
trial.    These  tests,  as  well  as  others.  Indicate  that  Turkey  Red  and  Kharkov 
are  the  best  varieties  for  western  Nebraska. 

The  average  results  of  seeding  experiments  conducted  with  Turkey  Red  for  3 
years  and  with  Kharkov  for  2  years  show  but  little  difference  in  yield  from  2, 
4,  or  5  pk.  of  seed  per  acre.  The  average  yield  per  acre  was  54.84  bu.  from  2 
pk.,  55.48  bu.  from  4  pk.,  and  56J24  bu.  from  5  pk.  Experience  has  taught  that 
It  is  advisable  to  sow  winter  wheat  before  September  15  in  order  to  secure  a 
sofDciently  strong  growth  in  the  fall. 

In  work  with  spring  wheats  it  was  found  that  the  durum  varieties  are  likely 
to  be  more  satisfactory  than  local  varieties.  In  1908  the  yield  of  4  durum 
wheats  ranged  from  30.3  to  32.5  bu.  per  acre,  while  2  semihard  local  varieties 
gave  22.6  and  25.9  bu.  This  crop  was  grown  on  cornstalk  ground  double  disked 
three  times  and  seeded  with  a  press  drill  at  the  rate  of  5  pk.  per  acre.  A  com- 
parison of  four  methods  of  preparing  the  seed  bed  for  spring  wheat  in  1907  and 
1908  resulted  In  the  lowest  average  yield  on  spring-plowed  wheat  stubble,  fol- 
lowed in  the  order  of  increasing  yield  by  disked  com  stubble,  fall-plowed  wheat 
tftubble,  and  summer  tillage  alternating  with  wheat  The  yields  in  1907  varied 
from  24.5  to  31.8  bu.  and  in  1908  from  22.7  to  40.5  bu.  per  acre. 

Daring  4  years'  experiments  with  oats  Kherson  has  given  the  best  yields.  In 
1908  on  fall-plowed  land  after  winter  wheat  the  yields  per  acre  from  the  differ- 
ent varieties  were  as  follows:  Kherson  50.9  bu.,  Texas  Red  40.7  bu.,  Black 
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American  40.0  bu.,  Ked  Algerian  27.2  bu.,  Burt  50.7  bu.,  and  Swedish  Select 
34.1  bu.  Sixty  Day  and  Kherson  ore  so  similar  that  the  authors  class  them  to- 
gether. Red  Algerian  and  Swedish  Select  are  late  varieties  and  of  little  promise 
for  the  region.  Kherson  Is  recommended  as  the  best  oats  for  western  Xebraslia. 
Seeding  S  [)k.  of  Kherson  oats  per  acre  was  apparently  better  than  using  smaller 
quantities  of  seed.  In  1908  oats  on  spring-plowed  oats  stubble  yielded  34.4  bu., 
on  disked  corn  stubble  43.5  bu.,  on  fall-plowed  oats  stubble  68.5  bu.,  and  on 
summer  tillage  alternating  with  oats  82.3  bu. 

Under  ordinary  good  methods  of  tillage  barley  yielded  about  40  bu.  per  acre, 
but  in  1000  on  S  acres  of  summer-tilled  land  60  bu.  per  acre  were  secured.  In 
1008  a  summer-tilled  field  of  several  acres  on  the  table-land  gave  67.7  bu.  per 
acre.  In  the  seeding  tests  6  and  8  pk.  of  seed  per  acre  gave  the  best  results. 
Different  methods  of  tillage  previous  to  sowing  the  crop  gave  widely  varying 
yields  in  1007  and  1008. 

Emmer  introduced  from  Amarlllo,  Tex.,  and  fall  sown  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
04  bu.  per  acre,  but  the  following  year  it  winterkilled  badly.  Spring  emmer 
sown  at  the  rate  of  either  6  or  8  pk.  per  acre  gave  better  yields  than  when  2  or 
4  pk.  were  used  for  seed. 

The  average  relative  yields  per  acre  of  spring  grains  grown  under  the  same 
conditions  for  2  years  were  as  follows:  Kherson  oats  1,741  lbs.,  common  barley 
2,256  lbs.,  hull-less  barley  1,546  lbs.,  emmer  1,870  lbs.,  and  Black  Don  wheat 
i.780  lbs.  Drilling  barley,  oats,  emmer,  and  wheat  in  the  spring  of  1908  gave 
10,  1.0,  (5.4,  and  0.6  bu.  more  per  acre,  respectively,  than  broadcasting.  Listing 
corn  has  generally  given  better  results  than  surface  planting.  Among  the  most 
satisfactory  varieties  of  corn  tested  are  Pride  of  the  North,  Minnesota  No.  13, 
I'.  S.  Selection  133,  and  early  strains  of  Calico. 

During  four  seasons  the  method  of  sowing  sorghum  broadcast  has  given 
better  results  than  any  other.  In  1008  the  use  of  8  pk.  of  seed  i)er  acre  gave 
the  largest  yield  of  forage.  Tbe  highest  yields  of  forage  per  acre  recorded  in 
exi)erinients  with  different  methods  of  planting  conducted  from  1005  to  1008  are 
as  follows:  Sorghum  6.47,  milo  maize  4.S6,  and  Kafir  corn  5.07  tons.  The  grain 
yield  of  sorghum  in  1007  and  1008  in  these  tests  ranged  from  16.6  to  28  bu.  per 
acre,  and  the  yield  of  milo  maize  from  10  to  24  bu.  The  most  satisfactory 
grass  grown  was  brome  grass,  and  observations  to  date  indicate  that  It  is  the 
only  grass  capable  of  making  a  permanent  sod  on  tilled  land  in  western 
Nebraska.  Alfalfa  is  considered  the  most  profitable  forage  crop  for  valley 
land.     Nebraska-grown  seed  seemed  to  be  best. 

Methods  of  tillage  and  dry  farming,  G.  Severance  (Washington  Sta.  Popu- 
lar Bid.  15.  pp.  7,  figs.  5). — The  methods  of  tillage  for  dry  farming  are  discussed 
and  the  implements  used  in  this  connection  are  described  and  Illustrated.  The 
essential  features  of  the  methods  outlined  include  the  maintenance  of  the 
humus  by  working  into  the  soil  all  the  straw  and  stubble  available,  disking  the 
stubble  before  the  beginning  of  the  winter  rains,  preparing  a  dust  mulch  of  2 
to  4  in.  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  spring,  following  the  plow  immediately  with  a 
subsurface  packer,  and  keeping  the  fallow  clean  and  mulched  with  a  knife 
weeder. 

A  test  of  these  methods  showed  that  the  land  could  be  kept  clean  without 
drifting  of  the  soil,  that  30  bu.  i)er  acre  of  winter  wheat  Is  a  possible  yield, 
that  crops  on  the  fallow  preceding  wheat  often  cause  the  wheat  crop  to  be  a 
failure,  and  that  weeds  such  as  Russian  thistle  may  dry  out  the  soil  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  timely  germination  of  the  wheat  Is  prevented. 

Dry  farming  in  Wyoming,  J.  D.  Towar  {Wyoming  Sta.  Bui,  80,  pp,  3-29, 
fign.  S). — This  bulletin  sunnuarlzes  the  replies  received  in  answer  to  a  list  of 
questions  sent  out  by  the  station  to  parties  engaged  in  dry  farming  in  different 
parts  of  the  State, 
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These  replies  show  that  dry  farming  has  been  practiced  by  these  parties  9 
years  on  an  average,  the  time  ranging  from  1  to  25  years,  and  that  the  average 
farm  is  109  acres,  with  the  range  from  10  to  800  acres.  The  greatest  number 
favor  a  farm  of  320  acres,  but  the  average  of  the  replies  puts  the  area  at  272 
acres.  The  average  rainfall  as  based  on  estimates  and  measurements  given  in 
the  reports  is  13.2  in.,  the  range  being  from  7  to  20  In.  Practically  all  the  rain 
faills  from  May  1  to  July  31.  The  following  yields  are  reiwrted :  Wheat  21.65 
bu..  oats  33.7  bu.,  barley  28.83  bu.,  rye  20.66  bu.,  spelt  30  bu.,  Indian  com  19.2 
bu.,  potatoes  110  bu.,  alfalfa  hay  1.25  tons,  timothy  hay  1.5  tons,  and  rye  hay 
2.25  tons  per  acre. 

Most  replies  give  fall  plowing  the  preference  over  spring  plowing,  and  seeding 
with  the  press  drill  is  advocated.  While  many  of  these  parties  crop  the  land 
every  year  tlie  consensus  of  opinion  is  in  favor  of  using  the  moisture  of  2  years 
for  1  crop. 

Extracts  and  quotations  from  an  article  by  W.  S.  Palmer  on  some  climatic 
features  of  the  State  and  their  relation  to  dry  farming  are  also  given  in  the 
bulletin  and  tlie  principles  of  dry  farming  are  briefly  discussed. 

Irrigation  experiments  at  Bromberg,  Geblacu  and  KbIjgeb  iJahrb,  Dcut. 
Landw.  Gcsell,,  23  (1908),  No,  4,  pp,  664-S75).—Th&  results  of  one  series  of  tests 
conducted  for  3  years  showed  that  irrigation  gave  satisfactory  returns  only 
when  the  soil  had  been  sufficiently  fertilized.  Much  less  water  was  required  in 
the  production  of  a  kilogram  of  dry  matter  in  corn  and  oats  on  fertilized  than 
on  unfertilized  plats. 

An  irrigation  test  with  fodder  beets  showed  that  by  the  use  of  200  mm.  of 
water  before  July  28  and  of  100  mm.  after  that  date,  the  yields  of  beets,  sugar, 
and  dry  matter  on  unfertilized  soil  were  reduced  29,  28,  and  31  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, as  couiimred  with  the  unirrigated  checlt  i)lat,  but  that  when  100  mm.  of 
water  was  used  before  and  200  mm.  after  July  28,  the  reductions  were  only 
7,  6,  and  16  per  cent,  respectively.  On  a  fertilized  plat  receiving  200  mm.  of 
water  before  and  100  mm.  after  July  28,  the  yield  of  beets  as  compared  with 
the  check  plat  was  reduced  only  1  per  cent  and  the  yield  of  dry  matter  only  4 
per  cent,  while  the  yield  of  sugar  showed  an  increase  of  4  per  cent.  On  the 
fertllizeil  plat  which  received  100  mm.  of  water  before  and  200  mm.  after  July 
28  the  beets  gave  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  the  sugar  of  17  per  cent,  and  the 
dry  matter  of  9  per  cent 

The  use  of  water  ranging  from  5  to  12**  C.  in  the  irrigation  of  barley  showed 
that  the  water  lowest  in  temperature  had  been  a  little  more  effective  in  increas- 
ing the  yield  than  warmer  water. 

The  irrigation  of  oats  with  different  quantities  of  water  applied  in  different 
ways  resulte<l  in  a  marked  increase  in  yield  in  every  instance.  Applying  the 
water  by  sprinkling  gave  much  more  favorable  results  than  furrow  irrigation, 
while  Hooding  proved  least  satisfactory.  In  1908,  which  was  a  comparatively 
dry  year,  the  use  of  the  same  quantity  of  water  given  in  numerous  small  appli- 
cations did  not  seem  to  have  an  advantage  over  the  use  of  larger  applications  at 
longer  intervals,  but  in  1907,  a  year  of  greater  rainfall,  numerous  small  appllca- 
ilons  gave  the  more  favorable  results.  Increasing  the  application  of  water 
from  140  mm.  to  280  mm.  gave  only  slight  gains,  and  the  use  of  only  70  mm. 
produced  only  an  unimportant  Increase.  The  weight  of  the  individual  grains, 
as  well  as  the  bushel  weight,  was  greater  with  the  Irrigated  oats  than  in  the 
case  of  the  crop  grown  without  irrigation,  but  the  different  methods  of  applying 
water  remained  without  effect  in  this  regard.  In  the  two  tests  in  1908,  in  which 
the  water  had  been  used  to  the  jsfreatest  advantage,  sprinkling  required  506  liters 
of  water  to  produce  1  kg.  of  dry  matter  and  furrow  Irrigation  825  liters,  while 
in  1907  the  quantities  of  water  so  required  were  698  liters  and  1,052  liters, 
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respectively.  When  precipitation  and  Irrigation  are  both  taken  Into  account  a 
kilogram  of  dry  matter  In  the  crop  of  1908  required  467  liters  of  water  applied 
by  sprinkling  and  581  liters  under  furrow  Irrigation. 

The  influence  of  mineral  fertilizers  on  certain  Cyperacee,  J.  B.  G£ze 
(Compt,  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  148  (1909),  No.  11,  pp,  727-729;  ob«.  in  Rev. 
8ci.  [Paris],  47  {1909),  1,  No.  IS,  p.  ^1/).— In  the  experiments  reported  it  was 
found  that  the  leaves  of  Carcx  riparia  and  G.  stricta  were  greatly  Increased  In 
length  and  size  by  the  use  of  liberal  applications  of  nitrogenous  fertillrers. 
Phosphatlc  and  potash  fertilizers,  on  the  other  hand,  produced  no  marked  effect 
on  the  yield.  The  author  concludes  that  the  merchantable  quality  of  sedges 
can  be  greatly  Increased  by  the  proper  use  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers. 

Beport  of  the  committee  on  breeding:  cereals,  L.  S.  Klinck  et  al.  (Amct\ 
Breeders*  Assoc.  Proc.,  4  (WOS),  pp.  44-65). — ^Thls  report  outlines  promising 
lines  of  Investigation  in  cereal  breeding,  describes  the  progress  made  in  wheat, 
barley,  oat,  and  rice  breeding,  and  summarizes  briefly  the  work  In  these  lines 
by  the  experiment  stations  In  this  country  and  Canada, 

Seed  grrain,  A.  Boss  et  al.  (Minnesota  8ta.  Bui.  115,  pp.  S6S-384,  flffs.  2). — 
The  seed  of  grain  Is  described  with  reference  to  Its  parts,  germination,  and 
growth.  Directions  for  cleaning  and  grading  grain  are  given,  together  with 
notes  on  the  gialn  smuts  and  their  prevention  and  the  results  of  variety  tests 
made  by  the  station. 

Minnesota  No.  101),  Hayne  Blue  Stem  and  Bolton  Blue  Stem  have  been  found 
superior  to  the  common  blue  stem  Wheats  and  Minnesota  No.  163  has  diown 
itself  to  be  a  superior  Fife  wheat.  Manshury  barley  Is  mentioned  as  the  best 
for  Minnesota  soils  and  Minnesota  No.  105  developed  from  Manshury  Is  also 
given  as  a  standard  variety.  The  following  are  considered  the  leading  varieties 
of  oats:  White  Russian,  Silver  Mine,  Swedish  Select,  Minnesota  No.  6,  and 
Minnesota  No.  20.  The  best  variety  of  flax  tested  at  the  station  is  Minnesota 
No.  25. 

With  reference  to  yields  it  is  stated  that  the  blue  stem  wheats  seem  to  be 
more  productive  than  the  Fife  varieties.  Minnesota  No.  169  has  a  record  of 
20.7  bu.  and  Minnesota  No.  103  of  20.4  bu.  per  acre  for  the  past  14  years.  Where 
from  18  to  20  bu.  or  more  of  blue  stem  or  Fife  wheat  can  be  produced  it  is 
believed  that  no  increased  profit  will  result  from  growing  durum  varieties. 
Among  the  varieties  of  oats  Minnesota  No.  6  has  averaged  60  bu.  per  acre  and 
Minnesota  No.  20,  (JO.O  bu.  for  the  last  15  years.  In  1908,  41  varieties  of  six- 
rowed  barley  yielded  at  the  rate  of  44  bu.  and  23  varieties  of  two-rowed  barley 
at  the  rate  of  31.5  bu.  iht  acre.  Minnesota  No.  105  has  averaged  50.4  bu.  per 
acre  for  the  past  10  years. 

Variety  testing,  C.  A.  Mooers  {Tennessee  8ta.  Bui.  86,  pp.  76-81;  Rpt.  Coop. 
and  Ext.  Wotic  Agr.  Middle  Tenn.  1907-S,  pp.  48-53;  54.  55).— The  results  of 
c(M)i)erative  variety  tests  with  corn  and  i)otatoes  are  reported  in  tables. 

Hickory  King  corn  proved  to  be  the  best  for  poor  soils  and  Learning  and  Iowa 
Silver  Mine  appeared  esi>ecially  well  suited  to  the  Cumberland  Plateau.  Boone 
County  White,  Huflfraan,  Webb  Improved  Watson,  and  the  ensilage  varieties 
Albemarle  Prolific  and  Cocke  Prolofic  are  adapted  only  to  rich  soils.  It  Is  stated 
that  Hickory  King  should  be  so  planted  that  an  acre  grows  at  least  1,000  stalks 
more  than  It  ordinarily  does  of  Huffman. 

With  potatoes,  the  use  of  a  complete  fertilizer  gave  a  high  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  yield.  The  best  yield,  3(>0  bu.  per  acre,  was  secured  with  Bliss 
Triumph  grown  from  Southern  seed  and  fertilized  with  300  lbs.  of  acid  phos- 
phate, 50  lbs.  of  muriate  of  jwtash,  400  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal,  and  12  tons  of 
barnyard  manure  per  acre.  Northern  seed  of  this  variety  under  the  same  con- 
ditions yielded  per  acre  only  262  bu. 
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Alfa  and  alfa  paper,  H.  de  Montessus  de  Ballobe  {Alfa  et  Papier  D'Alfa, 
Paris,  1909,  pp.  69,  pis.  8,  figs.  20,  map  1). — ^The  habitat  and  value  of  alfa  are 
described  and  the  process  of  manufacturing  paper  from  tbe  plant  is  discussed 
in  detalL  Two  species,  Lygeum  spartum  and  Stipa  tenacissima,  are  consid- 
ered, the  one  of  greatest  economic  importance  being  the  latter,  which  is  the 
true  alfa.     The  volume  is  printed  on  paper  made  from  alfa. 

[Astrasralus  falcatns],  J.  Fabre  and  D.  Vidal  (Prog,  Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed. 
rBsi'Centre),  SO  (1909),  No.  IS,  pp.  587-5i>3 ) .—Experiments  showed  that  on 
soils  well  adapted  to  alfalfa  A.  falcatus  Is  incapable  of  replacing  it,  but  that 
it  is  of  special  value  for  poor  and  dry  soils  where  alfalfa  can  not  be  grown 
with  profit.  It  was  also  observed  that  on  soil  rich  in  lime  Astragalus  made  a 
VooT  growth. 

Alfalfa  seed  In  Oklahoma,  L.  A.  Moorhouse  and  W.  L.  Buruson  (Oklahoma 
&ta.  Bui.  8S,  pp.  S-2S,  figs.  25).— -Methods  of  testing  alfalfa  seed  are  described 
and  the  results  of  42  samples  analyzed  are  given  in  tables  and  briefly  noted. 
The  samples  are  grouped  as  follows :  High  in  purity  with  medium  germination ; 
low  In  purity  with  satisfactory  germination;  low  in  purity  with  good  vitality; 
and  low  in  purity  with  low  germination. 

Of  400  samples  examined  by  the  station  not  more  than  20  were  high  in 
purtty  and  at  the  same  time  vigorous  in  germination.  A  list  of  weed  seeds 
found  in  alfalfa  seed  is  given  and  the  more  important  species  are  described. 
8€taria  glauca,  8.  viridis,  Plantago  lanceolata,  Panicum  sanguinalc,  Chenopih 
dium  album,  Amaranthus  hyhridvs,  Panicum  capillare,  and  Ccntaurea  piciris, 
given  in  decreasing  order  of  importance,  were  most  common  in  the  samples  of 
alfalfa  seed  examined. 

Clovers  and  alfalfa,  C.  A.  Mooers  (Tennessee  8ta,  Bui  86,  pp.  82,  8ii;  Rpt. 
Coop,  and  Ext.  Work  Agr.  Middle  Tcnn.  1907-8,  pp.  5^,  55).— A  general  dis- 
cussion of  tests  with  these  crops  is  presented. 

Alsike  clover  gave  decidedly  the  best  results  when  the  soil  was  treated  with 
12  tons  per  acre  of  barnyard  manure.  Crimson  colver  as  a  winter  cover  crop 
gave  fair  results  when  sown  into  corn  at  the  last  cultivation.  As  indicated  by 
observation  and  experiments,  alfalfa  can  be  grown  successfully  anywhere  in 
Tennessee  provided  the  soil  has  been  inoculated  and  the  land  is  in  a  high  state 
of  fertility  and  free  from  certain  weeds.  From  24  to  30  lbs.  of  alfalfa  seed  per 
acre  is  recommended. 

Experiments  in  the  growth  of  clover  on  farms  where  it  once  grew  but 
now  fails,  J.  H.  Squires  (New  York  Cornell  8ta.  Bui.  264,  PP-  S47-S64,  figs.  9).— 
The  possible  reasons  for  failure  of  clover  are  discussed  and  the  results  of 
experiments  in  different  parts  of  the  State  to  ascertain  what  treatment  would 
make  clover  growing  profitable  are  reported.  In  these  experiments  lime, 
manure,  and  commercial  fertilizers  were  used  and  the  soil  was  inoculated  as 
means  to  restore  the  clover-growing  ability  of  the  land. 

The  first  test  on  well-drained  valley  loam  showed  that  the  use  of  1,,500  lbs. 
of  lime  per  acre  exerted  a  marked  influence.  The  average  yield  of  hay  from 
mammoth  clover  on  the  unlimed  plats  was  at  the  rate  of  2,178  lbs.  per  acre  as 
compared  with  4,343  Iba  on  the  limed  plats.  The  manure  applied  at  the  rate 
of  15  tons  per  acre  also  produced  very  beneficial  effects,  while  little  benefit  was 
derived  from  any  of  the  commercial  fertilizers.  In  general  the  best  results 
were  secured  from  applying  manure  and  lime  together  and  growing  alsike  or 
medium  red  clover. 

The  second  series  of  tests  was  made  on  a  light  brown  or  yellow  silt  loam 
with  a  yellowish  or  grayish  subsoil.  The  treatment  was  the  same  as  in  the 
first  test,  but  the  plats  were  not  inoculated  and  were  seeded  with  oats.  The 
unlimed  plats  in  this  case  yielded  1A34  lbs.  of  hay  per  acre  and  the  limed 
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1,843  lbs.  The  manure  was  not  so  effective  as  In  the  other  work.  Alsike  and 
medium  clover  again  gave  better  yields  than  mammoth.  Sorrel,  daisies,  and 
redtop  were  the  chief  plants  growing  with  the  clover.  The  untreated  plats  con- 
tained approximately  76.5  per  cent  of  grass,  1.5  per  cent  of  clover,  and  22  per 
cent  of  weeds,  and  the  limed  88  per  cent  of  grass,  8  per  cent  of  clover,  and  4 
per  cent  of  weeds.  The  lime  and  muriate  of  potash  plats  contained  13  per  c«it 
of  clover,  and  the  lime  and  complete  fertilizer  plats  10  i)er  cent. 

The  results  of  pot  experiments  with  the  silt  loam  soil  were  in  the  aggregate 
the  same  as  those  obtained  in  the  field.  They  indicated  the  need  of  lime  with 
either  manure  or  fertilizers.  The  greatest  gain,  which  amounted  to  71  per 
cent,  was  secured  with  a  complete  fertilizer  applied  with  lime.  Nitrate  of  soda 
applied  with  acid  phosphate  gave  good  results,  but  muriate  of  potash  either 
with  or  without  lime  was  used  without  effect.  An  experiment  with  this  same 
soil  conducted  by  the  wire-basket  method  also  showed  the  imiwrtance  of  manure 
and  pointed  out  the  greater  nec*d  of  nitrogen  and  of  phosphatic  fertilizers  than 
of  potash. 

Notes  are  given  on  lime  and  its  use  and  a  plan  to  conduct  cooperative  exi>erl- 
ments  in  the  growth  of  clover  is  presented. 

Report  on  the  propagation  of  resistant  clover,  S.  M.  Bain  {Tennessee  8ta., 
Rpt,  Coop,  and  Ext  Work  Agr,  Middle  Tain.  1907S,  pp.  65-67).— This  report 
reviews  the  work  done  by  the  station  in  the  propagation  of  strains  of  clover 
resistant  to  anthracnose  ( Collet otrichum  trifolii)  and  reaffirms  the  statements 
made  in  a  previous  bulletin  (E.  S.  K.,  18,  p.  843).  Advice  as  to  how  to  guard 
against  the  disease  Is  also  given. 

Clover-seed  production  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  Oregon,  B.  Hunter 
(U.  8.  Dcpt.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Circ.  28,  pp.  Jo,  figs.  2).— This  circular 
describes  the  methods  used  in  the  production  of  clover  seed  In  this  region.  The 
types  of  soil,  the  yield  of  seed,  means  of  securing  a  stand,  rotations,  pasturing, 
and  clipping,  the  use  of  land  plaster,  and  the  manner  of  harvesting  the  clover 
crop  for  seed  are  discussed. 

Com,  M.  L.  I^owMAN  and  B.  W.  Crossley  (Des  Moines,  Iowa,  1908,  pp.  ^79, 
pis.  J  J,  figs.  IDS,  dgms.  6,  charts  IS,  maps  Jf). — The  discussions  presented  in  this 
book  cover  the  various  phases  of  corn  growing,  Judging,  breeding,  feeding,  and 
marketing.  The  introductory  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  com  plant, 
and  among  the  21  succeeding  chapters  may  be  mentioned  those  devoted  to  cli- 
mate and  soil  In  relation  to  corn,  seed  com,  corn  cultivation,  harvesting  and 
storing,  cost  of  growing,  marketing,  commercial  products  of  corn,  composition 
and  feeding  value,  corn  silage,  and  judging  corn.  The  last  3  chapters  treat  of 
corn  breeillug. 

The  effect  of  selection  upon  certain  physical  characters  in  the  com  plant, 
L.  11.  Smith  {Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  132,  pp.  51-62.  figs.  5).— This  bulletin  reports 
the  results  secured  in  selecting  corn  plants  with  a  view  to  influencing  the  height 
at  which  the  ear  Is  borne  on  the  stalk  and  the  position  of  the  ear  with  refer- 
ence to  Its  declination  from  the  stalk  at  maturity. 

In  1902,  two  sets  of  ears  of  Leamlng  corn,  the  one  representing  ears  growing 
high  on  the  stalk  and  the  other  those  borne  low  down  on  the  plant,  were  se- 
lec'ted.  The  following  year  each  set  was  planted  in  a  breeding  plat  and  the  se- 
lection for  high  and  low  ears  continued  each  year.  The  results  of  this  work 
are  summarized  In  the  following  table: 
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Oeneral  averages  of  crops  produced  in  com  breeding  for  high  ears  and  for  low 

ears. 


Year. 


1M8-. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1807. 
1906. 


Height  of  ear 
(incbes). 


Height  of  plant 
(inches). 


High-         Low-        High- 
ear  plat,  ear  plat,  ear  plat. 


*1 


56.4 
50.3 
63.3 
56.6 
72.4 
S7.3 


42.8 
38.3 
41.6 
25.5 
33.2 
23.1 


113.9 
106.2 
128.4 
116.3 
130.4 
114.0 


Low- 
ear  plat. 


102.5 
S^.4 

106.5 
86.0 
99.7 
79.3 


Number  of  Inter- 

nodes  below  ear. 

High- 

Low- 

ear  plat. 

ear  plat. 
7.2 

8.5 

7.6 

6.2 

8.2 

6.5 

9.0 

5.9 

9.2 

5.8 

8.2 

4.7 

Total  number  in- 
ternodes  of  stalk. 


High-         Low- 
ear  plat,  ear  plat. 


13.9 
13.0 
13.6 
11.0 
13.0 
11.5 


The  results  show  that  two  strains  of  com  have  been  prodnced.  one  of  which 
bears  the  ears  about  3  ft,  higher  on  the  stalk  than  the  other.  The  high-ear 
strain  has  longer  stalks,  longer  internodes,  a  greater  total  number  of  intemodes, 
and  a  greater  number  of  Intemodes  below  the  ear  than  the  low-ear  strahi. 
"  Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  all  as  throwing  light  upon  broader  problems 
of  heredity  Is  the  fact  brought  out  by  these  results  that  the  com  has  not  only 
responded  to  the  selection,  but  there  has  been  a  gradual  progressive  shifting  of 
the  types  so  that  even  In  the  fourth  generation  the  average  height  of  ears  in 
the  one  strain  is  more  than  twice  that  In  the  other."  The  smaller  type  of  plant, 
or  the  low-ear  strain,  has  a  shorter  growing  iwrlod  than  the  high-ear  strain. 
In  yield  of  grain  no  great  difference  is  indicated,  but  the  high-ear  strain  pro- 
duces the  greater  yield  of  fodder. 

The  experiments  to  influence  the  declination  of  ears  were  begun  In  1903,  and 
the  selections  were  made  according  to  the  angle  of  declination  at  harvest  time 
from  "  Illinois  High  Oil "  com,  a  strain  under  selection  for  7  generations  for 
increase  in  oil  content  The  results  of  this  experiment  are  brought  together 
in  the  following  table : 

Average  declination  of  ears  from  the  perpendicular  in  breeding  for  ereet  ears 

and  for  declining  ears. 


Average  of  seed. 

Average  ot  crop. 

Tear. 

Erect- 
ear 
strain. 

DecJIn- 
ing-ear 
strain. 

DlfTerencv 
between 

strains. 

Degrees. 
100.0 
163.3 
165.0 
167.2 
168.8  , 

Ereet- 

ear 
strain. 

Degrees. 
42.0 
62.2 
49..-) 
42.3 
46.0 

Declln- 
Ing-ear 
strain. 

Degrees. 
45.0 
117.1 
76.2 
81.6 
88.5 

Differenp-? 
between 
strains. 

1904..                               

Degrees. 

ao.o 

16.7 
15.0 
12.8 
7.2 

Degrees. 
180.0 
180.0 
180.0 
180.0 
176.0 

Degrees. 
3.0 

1905 „ 

1906                                      

.54.0 
26.7 

1907 

39.3 

1908 

42.5 

The  results  show  that  the  declination  of  the  ear  Is  a  character  that  can  be 
hifloenced  by  breeding.  The  length  of  shank  Is  apparently  the  principal  factor 
In  determining  the  declination.  The  declining  ear  is  the  better  protected  from 
rain  and  is  harvested  by  hand  with  greater  facility. 

Beport  of  the  committee  on  breeding  cotton,  H.  J.  Webbeb  et  at..  {Amer. 
Breeders'  Assoc.  Proc,  4  (1908),  pp.  215-219), — This  paper  consists  largely  of 
a  report  on  hybrids  and  selections  of  cotton.  The  work  here  summarized  con- 
sists of  straight  selections,  crossing  blg-bolled  with  small-boiled,  blg-bolled  with 
big-boiled,  and  long-staple  upland  with  short-staple  upland  cottons,  and  making 
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hybrids  between  upland  short  and  long  staples  and  Sea  Island  and  B^yptian 
varieties. 

Beport  of  conunittee  on  breedinfir  fiber  crops,  J.  H.  Shepperd  et  ai^  {Amer. 
Breeders*  Assoc,  Proc,,  4  (1908),  pp,  219-233,  figs.  7).— This  report  consists  of 
the  following  papers:  A  Survey  of  the  Conditions  Surrounding  Fiber-Crop 
Production,  by  L,  H.  Dewey ;  Hemp  and  Hemp  Breeding,  by  F.  Knorr ;  Breeding 
Fiber  Flax  for  Resistance  to  Diseases,  by  H.  L.  Bolley;  and  Breeding  Flax  for 
Fiber  Type  of  Plant,  by  J.  H.  Shepperd. 

Fiber  experiments,  G.  A.  Gammie  {Dept.  Agr.  Bombay ^  Ann.  Rpt,  Erpt. 
Work  Oanesfikhind  BoU  8ta.  1907-8,  pp.  16-33).— In  1906  Jute  yielded  in  an 
experimental  culture  at  the  rate  of  609  lbs.  of  dry  fiber  per  acre,  the  percentage 
of  fiber  to  stalli  being  2.45.  In  1907  an  acre  yield  of  817  lbs.  of  dry  fiber  was 
secured  and  the  percentage  of  fiber  to  stallt  reached  4.72.  The  two  si)ecie8  of 
jute  to  which  attention  is  given  are  Corchorus  capsularis  and  C.  olitorius. 
Brief  notes  on  work  with  other  fiber  crops  are  also  presented. 

The  results  of  experiments  with  a  large  list  of  cotton  8i)ecies  and  varieties 
are  shown  in  a  table  and  the  behavi6r  of  several  Itinds  Is  briefiy  noted. 

Improvement  of  hops  by  selection  and  breeding:,  W.  W.  Stockberger 
(Amer.  Breeders'  Assoc.  Proc,  4  {1908),  pp.  156-161). — This  paper  points  out 
the  need  for  Improvement  and  the  failure  of  introduced  varieties,  describes  im- 
provement by  selection  and  hybridization,  and  discusses  the  correlation  of 
characters  in  the  hop  and  the  importance  of  breeding  in  hop  culture. 

Experiments  on  the  absorption  and  excretion  of  plant  food  by  oats  at 
different  stages  of  growth,  Ij.  Seidleb  and  A.  Stutzeb  (Jour.  Landw.,  56 
(1908),  A'o.  5,  pp.  273-278;  abs.  in  Chem.  Abs.,  3  {1909),  No.  6,  p.  683).— Pot 
experiments  with  oats  harvested  at  four  different  periods  showed  that  the 
starch  content  was  at  the  maximum  during  the  last  period  while  the  amount  of 
nitrogen,  potash,  soda,  phosphoric  acid,  and  lime  was  greater  before  maturity. 
These  results  corroborate  those  of  other  investigators,  and  indicate  that  after 
the  plant  food,  esi>ecially  i>otash,  has  performed  its  functions  in  the  plant  It  is 
returned  in  part  to  the  soil. 

Peanuts,  W.  It.  Beattie  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  356,  pp.  40,  figs. 
20).— This  farmers'  bulletin,  which  supersedes  Farmers'  Bui.  25  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p. 
803),  discusses  the  soil  and  climatic  requirements  of  the  peanut  and  gives  gen- 
eral directions  for  its  culture.  The  topics  treated  are  soil  preparation,  fertil- 
izers, rotation,  seed  and  its  selection,  planting,  cultivation,  harvesting  and  pick- 
ing and  cleaning.  The  varieties  and  uses  of  peanuts  ai*e  described  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  peanut  as  a  farm  crop  is  pointed  out.  Notes  on  insects  and 
diseases  attacking  tlie  plant  are  also  given. 

Irish  potato  investigations,  C.  P.  Close  and  T.  H.  White  (Maryland  Sta. 
livl.  132,  pp.  151-173,  figs.  7). — The  results  of  culture,  seed,  and  variety  experi- 
uionts  with  i)otntoes  are  reported  and  directions  for  growing  the  crop  are  given. 

Experiment?  to  determine  the  relative  merits  of  shallow,  medium,  and  deep 
cultivation  at  intervals  of  5,  30,  or  15  days  showed  the  best  yields  from  deep 
and  infrequent  cultivation.  There  was  a  difference  of  over  14  bu.  per  acre  in 
favor  of  deep  over  shallow  cultivation  and  of  21  bu.  in  favor  of  infrequent 
working.  Different  kinds  of  seed  potatoes  ranked  in  the  following  order  of 
yield:  Maryland  second  crop,  Maine  grown,  AMrginia  second  crop,  and  home- 
jrrown  summer-harvested  seed.  The  results  of  one  test  with  seed  potatoes  kept 
in  cold  storage  indicate  that  apparently  cold  storage  has  little  advantage  over 
ordinary  storage  for  early  spring  planting.  Of  2  varieties  grown  in  1907  and 
3  in  1908,  seed  with  strong  sprouts  gave  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  126  bu. 
of  prime  tubers  and  54.1  bu.  of  culls,  while  seed  with  weak  sprouts  produced 
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37.6  bo.  of  prime  tubers  and  36.8  bu.  of  culls.    Fall-harvested  seed  gave  better 
results  than  summer-harvested  tubers. 

A  comparison  of  different  sized  tubers  of  summer  and  fall-harvested  seed 
crops  graded  Into  egg,  walnut,  and  marble  size,  showed  that  the  egg  size  pro- 
duced the  t>e8t  yield,  being  followed  by  the  walnut  and  the  marble  size  iu  the 
ord^  mentioned.  The  seed  end  surpassed  the  stem  end  in  Maine  grown  seed 
by  22  bu.  and  19  bu.  i^er  acre  for  Early  Rose  and  8ir  Walter  Raleigh,  respec- 
tively. In  the  case  of  home-grown  seed  the  corresponding  figures  were  44  bu. 
and  24  bu.  per  acre. 

A  test  is  reported  of  27  American  varieties  of  northern  seed,  17  varieties  of 
French,  and  8  varieties  of  German  seed  planted  in  1905.  To  these  were  added 
21  varieties  in  1906.  The  results  showed  the  following  varieties  as  leading  in 
yitid:  Early  varieties,  Irish  Cobbler,  Noroton  Beauty,  Clark  Pride,  Early  Ohio, 
and  Early  Six  Weeks;  medium-maturing  varieties.  Green  Mountain,  Rural  New 
Yorker,  Planet,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Early  Thoroughbred,  Elarly  Reliance,  Pat's 
Choice,  Montana  Prizetaker,  White  Elephant,  State  of  Maine,  Six  Weeks,  Man- 
istee, and  Early  Rose;  late  varieties^  Blue  Peerless,  Blush,  Clinton,  Canada, 
Pride  of  America,  McCormick,  Oom  Paul,  Agnelli,  and  Banner, 

Potato  exx>eriinents  and  studies,  A.  R.  Kouler  {Minnesota  Sta.  BuL  11^, 
pp.  287-S3S,  figs.  2). — About  110  varieties  of  potatoes,  including  varieties  and 
species  from  Mexico,  South  America,  and  Europe,  were  on  trial  at  University 
Farm  in  1908.  The  results  secured  are  tabulated  and  descriptions  and  notes 
are  given  on  63  of  the  more  Important  varieties.  A  tentative  classification  of 
varieties  into  eleven  groups  is  presented. 

In  total  yield  in  1908  Factor  led  with  205.3  bu.  per  acre,  being  followed  by 
Freeman  with  203.7  bu.  In  yield  of  marketable  potatoes  Freeman  stood  first 
with  193.5  bu.  per  acre  and  Factor  next  with  168.1  bu.  Among  varieties  tested 
3  jears  or  more  since  1900,  Bartlett  stood  first  in  average  rank.  Acme  second, 
and  White  Beauty  third. 

In  a  comparison  of  old  and  new  seed  stock  of  7  varieties,  made  In  1908,  the  re- 
sults with  the  new  stock  ranged  from  a  loss  of  7.5  bu.  of  marketable  tubers  per 
acre  to  a  gain  of  105.1  bu.  with  an  average  gain  of  45.1  bu.  With  only  one  excep- 
tion the  tubers  of  the  new  stock  were  larger  than  those  of  the  old  stock.  The 
amount,  uniformity,  and  density  of  growth  of  the  plants  was  also  In  favor  of 
the  new  stock.  The  foliage  of  the  plants  from  the  new  stock  remained  green 
longer  in  most  eases  than  that  of  the  old  stock  plants. 

An  experiment  with  different  quantities  of  seed  per  acre  (ranging  from  5  to 
60  bn.)  showed  that  the  use  of  11  bu.  was  the  most  profitable.  The  use  of  badly 
diseased  tubers  for  seed  reduced  the  yield  quite  extensively  and  planting  even 
slightly  diseased  tubers  resulted  in  a  loss.  In  1908  the  increase  in  the  yield 
of  marketable  potatoes  i)er  acre  as  apparently  due  to  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixtare  was  as  follows:  Spraying  6  times  18.7  bu.,  spraying  4  times  15.8  bu., 
graying  3  times  8.4  bu.,  while  spraying  2  times  gave  a  slight  loss. 

Potato  g^rowinfiT  for  Minnesota,  A.  R.  Kohleb  {Minnesota  Sta,  BuL  11 J^ 
pp,  334-362,  figs.  -^).— This  article  is  a  brief  treatise  on  the  culture  of  the 
ixrtato  In  Minnesota.  Potato  crop  statistics  and  methods  for  the  control  of  the 
potato  beetle  and  of  the  diseases  which  attack  the  plant  are  given  in  addition  to 
cultoral  directions  and  suggestions  for  keeping  up  the  seed  stock. 

Bzpeilments  with  potatoes  1906-1008,  W.  Bruce  {Edinh.  and  East  of  Scot. 
Col  Agr,  Bui.  17,  pp.  24). — Among  the  best  varieties  of  ix)tatoe8  grown  were 
Midlothian  Early,  Sharpe  Express  Conquest,  CJottar,  Dalmeny  Acme,  Factor, 
Dalhoosie,  What's  Wanted,  and  Langworthy.    The  two  varieties  last  mentioned 
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ranked  highest  In  quality  but  did  not  come  up  to  the  others  In  yield.  Sets  ob- 
tained by  cutting  tubers  of  market  size  produced  as  heavy  crops  as  whole  tubers 
of  small  size,  and  furnished  a  larger  proportion  of  marketable  potatoes.  Plant- 
ing 12  In.  apart  In  the  row  gave  better  results  than  planting  at  wider  distances. 

Lime  nitrogen  proved  an  efficient  nitrogenous  fertilizer  for  the  crop.  The 
use  of  1  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  4  cwt.  of  superphosphate,  and  1  cwt-  of 
potash  per  acre  is  recommended,  either  used  alone  or  with  a  heavy  dressing  of 
barnyard  manure.  The  use  of  5  cwt.  of  ground  lime  per  acre  In  connection  with 
a  complete  fertilizer  was  not  profitable,  and  the  corresponding  use  of  1  cwt.  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia  has  so  far  not  given  results  that  would  warrant  its 
general  use. 

Summary  of  experiments  on  the  manuring  of  potatoes  in  Lancashire, 
E.  Porter  and  R.  C.  (.aut  {County  Council  Lancaster^  Ed.  Com,^  Agr.  Dept.. 
Farmer's  Bui.  18,  pp.  23,  pi.  1). — Basing  their  recommendations  on  the  results 
of  the  experiments  here  describetl.  the  authors  advise  the  use  of  20  tons  of 
barnyard  manure  per  acre  for  |>otatoes  on  land  in  moderately  good  condition. 
Where  commercial  fertilizers  are  to  be  used  alone  2.5  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, 6  cwt.  of  superphosphate,  and  2  cwt.  of  muriate  of  potash  is  recom- 
mended. Satisfactory  crops  of  potatoes  were  grown  with  the  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers  alone,  but  the  practice  is  not  considered  generally  good.  For  the  pro- 
duction of  the  largest  and  most  profitable  crops  It  Is  advised  that  10  tons  of 
barnyard  manure,  1  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  4  cwt.  of  superphosphate,  and 
1  cwt.  of  muriate  of  potash  \)er  acre  be  given. 

The  composition  of  the  sugar  beet  in  the  past,  present,  and  future, 
H.  Briem  (Ostvrr.  Vngar.  Ztschr.  Zuckcrindus,  u.  Landw.,  SH  {1909),  Xo.  i,  pp. 
52--J.J). — This  article  points  out  the  increase  in  sugar  content  and  the  greater 
yields  of  sugar  secured  from  the  earlier  periods  of  sugar-beet  culture  to  the 
present  day,  and  discusses  the  possible  Improvement  of  the  sugar  bt»et  In  the 
future.     A  list  of  13  references  to  literature  on  the  subject  Is  given. 

The  sugar  beet,  I^.  Malpeaux  {La  Betterave  d  Sucre.  Paris,  1908,  pp. 
XII+12H,  figs.  J7).— This  book  Is  divided  Into  3  parts,  the  first  being  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  sugar-beet  culture  both  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  the 
production  of  seed.  The  second  part  treats  of  beets  grown  for  distillery  i)ur- 
I)oses,  and  the  third  briefly  considers  the  culture  of  chicory. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  breeding  forage  crops  {Amer.  Breeders'  Assoc 
Proc,  //  {1008),  pp.  269-29 Jf,  figs.  13). — This  rer)ort  consists  of  a  pai)er  on  The 
Improvement  of  Timothy,  by  T.  F.  Hunt,  and  one  on  Some  Preliminary  Obser- 
vations Concerning  the  Improvement  of  Timothy,  by  H,  A.  AUard. 

Report  of  committee  on  breeding  tobacco,  A.  D.  Shamel  {Amer,  Breeders* 
AsHoc.  Proc.,  Ji  {1908),  pp.  2Ji5-2.iS). — ^This  report  submits  the  following  papers: 
Tobacco  Breeding  In  the  Connecticut  Valley,  by  J.  B.  Stewart;  Report  on  the 
Improvement  of  Ohio  Filler  Tobacco,  by  A.  I).  Selby;  and  Report  on  Tobacco 
Breeding  AVork  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  for  11X)7,  by  W.  H.  Scherffius. 

HOETICULTUEE. 

Suggestions  from  a  survey  of  the  trucking  region  of  eastern  Long  Island, 
B.  II.  Crocheron  iXcw  York  ConicU  *S/rt.  Circ.  o,  pp.  5-12,  fig.  1). — The  author 
made  a  survey  of  agricultural  conditions  in  the  trucking  section  of  eastern 
I^ng  Island  In  3 908-0.  The  complete  data  secured  Is  to  be  reported  later  In 
bulletin  form.  This  circular  contains  some  notes  and  suggestions  based  on  the 
survey  relative  to  crop  systems  and  economic  phases  of  trucking,  fertilization, 
insec^t  i)ests,  and  plant  diseases. 

Celery,  C.  C.  Newman  {South  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  1^,  pp.  5-24,  fiffs.  9). — 
This  is  a  popular  discussion  of  celery  culture  taking  up  soils,  fertilizers,  nursery 
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and  planting  practices,   cnltivation,  methods  of  blanching,  gathering,  shipping 
and  varieties. 

Onion  colture,  W.  IL  Beattie  {U,  8,  Dept,  Affr.,  Fanners'  Bui.  S54,  pp,  36, 
/lffs,20), — In  this  Farmers' Bulletin  which  supersedes  Farmers' Bui.  39  (E.  S.R., 
8,  p.  224)  information  i8  given  relative  to  areas,  climate,  and  soils  adapted  to 
onion  culture  together  with  an  account  of  modem  cultural  practices,  harvesting, 
curing,  storage,  marketing,  important  commercial  varieties  of  onions,  and  onion 
diseases  and  Insect  pests.  The  history  and  characteristic  features  of  the  Ber- 
muda onion  indnstry  in  the  Gulf  Coast  States  is  also  given.  Inasmuch  as  the 
production  of  onion  seed  and  sets  is  limited  to  certain  localities  and  conditions, 
these  subjects  are  not  discussed. 

The  InfLuence  of  manganese  on  the  growth  of  pineapples,  W.  P.  Kelley 
{Hawaii  Sia.  Press  Bui,  2S,  pp,  14). — This  is  a  preliminary  report  on  an  ex- 
tended investigation  being  conducted  by  the  station  to  determine  why  pine- 
apples do  not  grow  successfully  on  certain  types  of  soil  which  sometimes  occur 
In  pineapple  fields.  The  worlt  and  conclusions  thus  far  reached  are  summarized 
as  follows : 

**  Some  of  the  pineapple  soils  of  Hawaii  contain  black  spots  on  which  pine- 
apples do  not  grow  successfully, 

"The  application  of  fertilizers  and  lime  in  conjunction  with  good  tillage  and 
drainage  has  not  resulted  in  effectually  overcoming  the  yellow  api)earance  of 
tlie  pines  on  black  soil. 
*^The  black  soils  contain  less  acidity  than  the  red  soils. 

**  There  is  but  one  important  difference  In  the  chemical  comiK)sition  of  these 
soils,  viz.  In  regard  to  the  manganese  content  The  black  soil  contains  many 
times  as  much  manganese  as  the  red  soil. 

"  The  black  color  of  these  areas  may  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of 
higher  ox  ids  of  manganese. 

"There  is  a  close  correlation  between  the  degree  of  yellowing  of  the  pines 
and  the  percentage  of  manganese  in  the  soil. 

"  Ydlow  pines  from  soils  containing  a  -high  percentage  of  mauganest*  are  more 
active  oxidizing  agents  than  green  plants  from  red  soil. 

"The  yellow  pines  have  a  poor  root  system  and  contain  but  little  chloro- 
phyll, 

"As  yet  no  i)08ltive  remedy  for  this  condition  has  been  worked  out.  It  8e<»nis 
wise  to  try  other  crops  on  the  black  soil,  especially  since  sugar  cane  grows  well 
on  the  black  soil." 

Strawberry  growing  in  Colorado,  B.  O.  I»ngteab  {Colorado  Sia,  Bui.  1^0. 
pp.  S-12). — This  bulletin  discusses  cultural  methods  practiced  by  commercial 
»trawl)erry  growers  in  Colorado,  the  following  phases  being  consldennl :  Soils, 
location,  preparation  of  land,  fertilizers,  planting  operations,  cultivation  and 
irrigation,  mulching,  picking,  packing,  marketing,  renewal  of  old  beds,  rotation, 
growing  a  second  crop  in  one  season,  varieties,  cost  of  growing,  yields  and 
profits,  insects  and  diseases. 

The  r61e  of  hybridization  in  the  reconstruction  of  vineyards,  P.  Gervais 
and  L.  Weioebt  (8.  IntemaU  Landtc.  Kong,  Wien,  4  {1901)  j  Sect,  A',  Rap,  /,  pp. 
11;  Ref,  /,  pp.  6). — This  consists  of  2  papers  on  the  above  subject  preseiite<l  by 
the  authors  respectively  before  the  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Agriculture 
at  Vioma  In  1907. 

Anatomical  studies  of  the  union  between  stock  and  scion  in  grraf  ted  grapes, 
G.  DE  IsTVjLHm  (8.  Jntemat,  Landw,  Kong,  Wien,  4  {1907),  Sect,  X,  Rap,  4,  pp, 
8),— A  r^sum^  of  the  author's  Investigations  along  this  line  presented  l>efore 
the  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Agriculture  at  Vienna  in  1907, 
7^No,2— 09 4 
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The  influence  of  pinching  fruit-bearing  shoots  of  the  vine  on  the  so^ar 
content  of  the  grrape,  G.  Rivi£:re  and  G.  Bailhache  (Prog,  Agr,  et  ViL  {Ed. 
VEst'Ccntre),  SO  {1909),  No.  IS,  pp.  541,  5 J,2). —In  a  previous  Investigation 
(E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  844)  with  the  Chasselas  Dor6  grape  it  was  found  that  the  sugar 
content  of  the  grape  decreased  approximately  In  proiwrtion  to  whether  4,  3,  2,  1 
or  no  leaves  were  left  on  the  shoot  beyond  the  bunches,  two  bunches  being  left 
on  each  shoot.  The  work  was  continued  with  the  same  variety  to  determine 
whether  the  sugar  content  continues  to  increase  when  more  than  4  leaves  are 
left  The  sugar  content  was  found  to  increase  continually  from  159  gm.  per 
liter  of  must  where  no  leaves  were  left  beyond  the  bunches  to  205  gm.  where  5 
leaves  were  left  No  further  increase  was  obtained  when  6  or  7  leaves  were 
left.  Similar  results  were  found  for  the  acid  content  which  decreased  from  an 
amount  corresponding  to  3.95  gm.  sulphuric  acid  per  liter  where  no  leaves  were 
left  to  3.65  gm.  where  5  leaves  were  left.  As  a  result  of  this  work  it  is  recom- 
mended that  in  pinching  back  the  bearing  shoots  5  leaves  shoiild  be  left  beyond 
the  second  bunch. 

The  setting  of  muscat  of  Alexandria  grape,  T.  Lunt  {Oard.  Chron.,  3.  ser,^ 
^5  {1909),  No.  11 68,  pp.  306,  307).— The  author  gives  brief  practical  directions 
based  ui)on  his  experience  for  several  years  relative  to  the  greenhouse  treatment 
of  muscat  of  Alexandria  grai>es.  The  points  discussed  include  ventilation^ 
shading,  watering,  thinning,  and  pollination. 

Viticulture  in  the  coastal  regrion  of  Argentina,  J.  F.  Baldassabre  {BoL 
Min.  Agr.  [Buenos  Aires],  9  (1908),  No.  5-6,  pp.  276-334,  figs.  i8).— With  the 
view  of  stimulating  the  grai)e  industry  in  the  coastal  provinces  of  Argentina,  a 
detailed  account  is  given  of  the  cultural  methods  used  and  varieties  grown  in  a 
successful  grape  vineyard  of  that  section.  • 

Pruning  mature  fruit  trees,  O.  B.  Whipple  (Coloradf*  Sta.  Bui.  139,  pp.S-20, 
figs.  15). — This  bulletin,  which  is  supplementary  to  a  previous  bulletin  of  the 
station  on  pruning  fruit  trees  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  804),  contains  discussions  on  the 
physiology  of  pruning,  treatment  of  wounds,  and  pruning  tools,  together  with 
suggestions  for  pruning  as  applied  to  the  apple,  apricot,  cherry,  peach,  peur, 
plum,  and  quince.  Suggestions  are  also  given  for  thinning  apples,  pears,  and 
IK»aches. 

On  the  chemical  composition  of  fruits  from  wall-grown  trees  as  compared 
with  that  of  fruits  of  the  same  variety  from  trees  grown  on  trellises, 
(J.  RiviKRE  and  G.  Bailhache  (Jour.  Soc.  Nat.  Hort.  France,  4.  ser.,  10  {1909), 
Apr.,  pp.  236,  237). — Analyses  were  made  of  Calville  Blanche  apples  from  trees 
grown  as  double  vertical  cordons  on  a  southern  wall,  and  from  trees  grown  as 
horizontal  cordons  on  a  trellis  directed  east  and  west.  The  fruits  gathered 
from  the  wall-grown  tree's  contained  a  considerably  larger  amount  of  sugar  in 
the  juice  than  the  fruits  gathered  from  the  trellis-grown  trees.  Likewise  the 
acid  content  of  the  fruit  from  the  latter  trees  is  greater  than  that  of  the  fruit 
from  the  wall-grown  trees.  Further  exi)eriments  are  to  be  conducted  to  de- 
termine the  requisite  amount  of  heat  necessary  for  the  best  development  of  the 
sugar  content  in  this  variety  of  apple. 

Orcharding  (Mass.  [Bd.]  Agr.  Bui.  2,  pp.  136,  figs,  iff).— This  is  a  compilation 
of  the  following  articles  on  fruit  culture  which  have  previously  appeared  in 
different  years  in  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts:  The  Relation  of -Fruit  Culture 
to  the  Value  of  New  England  Farms,  and  The  Soil,  Importance  of  its  Character 
for  the  Culture  of  Fruit,  by  G.  T.  Powell ;  Fruits  for  Local  Markets,  by  J.  H. 
Hale;  The  Planting  of  a  Commercial  Orchard  in  Massachusetts,  and  Renovat- 
ing Old  Orchards,  by  F.  C.  Sears;  Harvesting  and  Marketing  Apples,  by  F.  A. 
Waugh ;  Massachusetts  Fruit  Trees  and  their  Insect  Foes,  by  H.  T.  Femald. 
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Commercial  orcharding  and  its  returns  (8.  Intemat,  Landw,  Kong,  Wien, 
4  {J 907),  Sect.  A'/,  Ref,  i,  pp,  76). — ^A  series  of  reports  on  this  subject  by 
E,  Gross,  A.  Havelka,  J.  Losctmlg,  K.  Mader,  F.  Rebholz,  and  Von  Solemacher- 
Antweiler  to  the  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Agriculture  at  Vienna  in 
1907.  The  reports  discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  extensive  cul- 
ture of  orchard  fruits,  considerable  data  being  given  relative  to  the  cost  of 
production  and  returns  from  orchard  fruits  in  Europe. 

Beport  on  orchard  extension  and  the  propagation  of  native  varieties  of 
fruits,  C.  A.  Kefteb  (Tennessee  8ta.,  Rpt.  Coop,  and  Ext.  Work  Agr.  Middle 
Tenn.  1907-8,  pp.  61-64). — ^This  consists  of  an  outline  report  of  cooperative 
orchard  experiments  conducted  by  the  station  in  middle  Tennessee  in  1907-8, 
together  with  a  discussion  of  the  fruit  and  trucking  Interests  and  possibilities 
in  that  section  and  an  outline  of  proposed  experiments  with  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Can  the  general  farmer  afford  .to  grow  apples  and  suggestions  on  improv- 
ing and  spraying  apple  orchards,  S.  B.  Habtman  and  H.  J.  Eustace  {Michi- 
gan Sta.  Bui.  2oS,  pp.  36-48,  figs.  9). — To  show  that  it  pays  to  grow  apples 
along  with  other  farming  operations,  S.  B.  Hartman  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
the  methods  used  and  the  results  secured  with  3  old  and  neglected  apple 
orchards  which  consisted  in  all  of  52  trees  of  various  varieties. 

The  work  of  regeneration  consisted  chiefly  of  Judicious  pruning  and  spraying. 
Three  good  crops  were  secured  during  5  years.  The  total  expense  for  the 
period  was  $531.87,  and  the  net  profits  $853.46,  making  at  33  trees  per  acre  an 
average  net  profit  per  acre  per  year  of  $104.43.  The  trees  also  furnished  free 
fruit  for  several  families  and  for  the  stock.  The  bulletin  concludes  with  sug- 
gestions on  improving  and  spraying  apple  orchards. 

The  planting  of  the  apple  orchard,  W.  S.  Thobnbeb  ( Washington  Sta.  Popu- 
lar Bui.  14,  pp.  4*  fl09.  2). — This  Is  designed  for  prospective  apple  growers  and 
discusses  location  and  soils,  preparation  of  the  soil,  nursery  stock,  planting 
plans,  planting  operations,  and  varieties  for  different  sections  of  Washington. 

Some  factors  affecting  the  keeping  qualities  of  American  lemons,  R.  H. 
Trtje  and  A.  F.  Sievebs  ( U.  S.  Dcpt.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Circ.  26,  pp.  17).— 
The  losses  of  lemons  from  parasitic  diseases  and  blue  mold,  methods  of  pre- 
paring lemons  for  market,  and  the  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of 
lemons  are  discussed,  and  tentative  results  are  given  of  studies  made  to  deter- 
mine the  relation  between  the  present  methods  of  preparing  lemons  for  the 
market  and  the  keeping  qualities  showli  by  the  fruit  after  shipment. 

A  chemical  study  of  lemons  relative  to  their  acid,  sugar,  and  water  content 
hidieates  that  there  Is  a  difference  of  a  trifle  less  than  1  per  cent  of  add  be- 
tween the  best  keeping  grade  of  fruit,  the  tent-cured  'fruit  and  the  tree-ripened 
fruit,  which  latter  class  represents  the  poorest  grade  on  the  market.  It  was  also 
Rhown,  contrary  to  the  opinion  advanced  by  some,  that  the  keeping  quality  of 
lemons  does  not  appear  to  be  directly  influenced  by  the  acid  content.  During 
the  curing  process  the  percentage  of  acid  shows  a  tendency  to  increase,  this 
being  accredited  chiefly  to  the  water  loss  accompanying  the  curing  process. 

There  is  relatively  little  change  in  the  sugar  content  during  the  early  history 
of  the  fruit,  the  principal  development  coming  after  the  fruit  has  reached  its 
full  size  and  is  beginning  to  ripen.  There  appears  to  be  no  definite  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  sugar  content  during  the  curing  process. 

The  loss  of  water  from  the  fruit  during  the  curing  process  does  not  increase 
or  decrease  week  by  week  with  any  regularity.  The  total  evaporation  from 
lemons  cured  in  boxes  in  which  the  l)ottoms  were  paper-lined  was  somewhat 
less  than  where  no  papers  were  used.  Water  evaporation  api)ears  to  be  influ- 
enced  greatly  by  existing  weather  conditions,  location  of  the  curing  house,  etc. 
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A  simple  puncture  experiment  was  conducted  to  test  the  strength  of  the  skin 
as  a  means  of  protection  for  the  lemons.  A  blunted  needle  point  applied  with 
measured  force  was  found  to  puncture  the  skin  much  more  readily  when  applied 
directly  over  an  oil  gland  than  when  applied  in  the  sunken  places  between  tlie 
glands.  The  resistance  to  puncture  in  tent-cured  fruit  appears  to  be  doable 
that  of  tree-ripened  fruit»  the  oil  glands  of  the  latter  l)elug  less  protected. 

A  limited  series  of  storage  tests  was  made  of  tree-ripe,  tent-cured  and  sweated 
lemons.  Data  are  given  showing  the  total  loss  of  lemons  from  all  forms  of 
decay  during  16  weeks  in  storage  as  well  as  the  loss  apparently  due  to  Woe 
mold,  which  source  of  danger,  as  in  the  case  of  oranges  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  43), 
is  chietly  troublesome  when  the  skin  of  the  fruit  has  been  mechanically  injured. 
The  tent-cured  fruit  possessed  much  l)etter  keeping  qualities  than  the  tree- 
ripe  fruit.  There  was  a  great  variation  in  the  decay  among  the  sweated  lots, 
the  cause  of  which  has  not  been  determined. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  material  difference  as  to  the  keeping  qualities  be- 
tween the  fruit  obtained  from  the  coa^t,  the  foothills,  and  the  inland  districts. 

The  most  serious  cause  of  decay  during  the  first  3  or  4  weeks  was  the  blue 
mold.  Five  apparently  distinct  tyi>es  of  slow  diseases  of  the  rind  were  seen, 
which  often  possess  striking  form  and  color  characteristics.  No  study  was 
made  of  these  diseases  since  the  loss  directly  due  to  them  was  apparently 
small.  At  the  end  of  3  or  4  weeks  the  percentage  of  decay  appears  to  decrease 
for  a  time,  after  which  the  fruit  becomes  weakened  and  a  prevalent  form  of 
decay  resembling  in  ai)pearance  and  odor  the  virulent  brown  rot  of  the 
citrus  region  occurs.  It  is  believed  that  the  Infection  from  this  trouble 
probably  takes  place  in  California,  the  disease  remaining  undeveloped  until 
weeks  after  arrival  in  the  eastern  market.  The  study  of  this  disease  is  to  be 
continued. 

Contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  coco  palm  (Cocos  nucifera)  {BuL 
Kolon.  Mms.  Haarlem,  1909,  No.  Jfl,  pp.  160,  pJs,  16).— This  is  a  collection  of  5 
prize  essiiys  by  L.  A.  T.  J.  F.  Van  Oijen,  J.  B.  Tabel,  W.  Tani,  Sr.,  R.  C.  W. 
Welborn,  and  J.  Bakker,  consisting  of  accounts  of  the  coconut  palm  in  the 
Dutch  East  and  West  Indies  relative  to  its  botany,  details  of  culture,  insect 
pests  and  fungus  diseases,  and  the  production  of  copra,  coconut  oil,  and  coir. 
Data  are  also  given  relative  to  the  extent  of  the  industry,  cost  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  plantations,  yields,  returns,  etc. 

Comparative  tests  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  in  pot  culture,  A.  PBrrr  {Bui. 
Mens.  Off.  Rcnscig.  Agr.  {Paris],  8  {1909),  No.  1,  pp.  7^).— Tests  to  ascertain 
the  best  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  apply  in  case  of  certain  ornamental  plants 
are  reported.  The  conclusion  reached  Is  that  It  Is  not  safe  to  apply  more  than 
from  0.5  to  1  gm.  of  nitrate  of  soda  at  one  time  to  each  plant  in  pots  11  to  12  cm. 
in  diameter,  1  to  2  gm.  in  pots  14  to  16  cm.  in  diameter,  or  more  than  4  gm.  in 
pots  20  cm.  in  diameter. 

The  workman's  garden,  A.  Gbavieb  and  H.  LATifeRE  (Le«  Jardins  Ouvriers. 
Paris,  1901,  pp.  \II-\-Jil9,  figs.  2S1). — ^Thls  is  a  popular  manual  on  fruit,  vege- 
table, and  ornamental  gardening,  especially  designed  for  amateur  gardeners. 
In  addition  to  a  discussion  of  the  general  principles  of  gardening,  the  cultural 
details  for  growing  all  kinds  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  and  other  orna- 
mentals are  given.  Several  chapters  of  the  work  are  devoted  to  descriptions 
of  various  types  of  gardens,  including  working  plans  for  the  development  of 
each  type. 
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The  TnaT\Rgem,en1:  of  mountains  and  private  initiative,  P.  Disoombes 
(8.  Intemnt.  lMwha%o.  Kong.  TKIcn,  3  (1901),  Sect.  V,  Rap.  5,  pp.  22).— This 
paper,  wlilcli  ^was  presented  at  the  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Vienna  in  1907,  cousiits  of  a  summarized  account  of  the  attempts  of 
the  Prencli  Oovemment,  private  landowners  and  associations  to  prevent  soil 
erosion  and.  disastrous  torrents  through  the  production  and  restoration  of  forests 
and  otlier  vegetation  on  the  mountain  slopes,  regulation  of  pasturage,  etc. 

Instructions  for  reforesting  land,  C.  R.  Prms  {Albany:  Forest,  Fiah  and 
Game  C'rtn-,  1900,  pp,  22.  pis.  i8).— This  pamphlet  contains  directions  for  secur- 
ing planting  stock  from  the  State  nurseries,  together  with  brief  practical  instruc- 
tions on  wliat,  'wbere,  when,  and  how  to  plant    The  text  is  accompanied  by  sev- 
eral plates  portraying  nursery  and  planting  operations  and  forest  plantations. 

In  order  to  furnish  an  idea  as  to  the  value  of  forest  plantings,  some  yield, 
valuation,  and  financial  rotation  tables  for  white  pine  prepared  by  the  Massa- 
cbusetts  forest  authorities  (B.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  541)  are  given. 

Torest  vtrorkiner  plan  for  land  belonging  to  the  city  of  Fall  Biver  on  the 
liorth  Watuppa  watershed,  F.  W.  Rane  and  H.  O.  Cook  {Boston:  State  For- 
ester^ 1909j  pp.  29,  pis.  5,  map  1). — ^As  a  result  of  an  examination  of  this  tract  of 
land  by  the  Massachusetts  forest  authorities,  a  forest  map  and  working  plan 
liave  been  prepared  which,  although  primarily  of  local  application,  it  is  believed 
•will  prove  of  value  in  carrying  on  similar  work  for  other  cities  and  towna 

We  most  stop  forest  fires  in  Kassaehusetts,  F.  W.  Ranb  {Boston:  State 
forester,  1909.  pp.  J^S,  pis.  It,  figs.  5).— The  author  calls  attention  to  the  great 
need  of  checking  the  forest  fires  which  occur  in  Massachusetts,  reviews  the  for- 
est-fire record  of  that  State  for  1908,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  work  which 
lias  already  been  undertaken  by  the  Btate  and  enterprising  towns  in  providing 
:£oreBt  fire  protection. 

Beview  of  forest  administration  in  British  India  for  the  year  1906-7, 
S.  EAaoLEY-WtLMOT  {Rev.  Forest  Admin.  Brit.  India,  1906-7,  pp.  //-f  5^). —This 
Is  the  customary  annual  review  of  forest  operations  in  the  various  provinces  of 
British  India,  together  with  a  financial  statement  for  the  year.  All  the  im- 
portant data,  which  are  similar  in  character  to  those  given  in  previous  rei)orts 
(E.  S.  R.«  20,  p.  342),  are  presented  in  tabular  form.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
there  were  240,138  square  miles  of  all  classes  of  forests,  which  represents  24.3 
per  cent  of  the  entire  area  of  British  India.  The  area  of  reserve  forests  was 
04,037  square  milea  The  surplus  of  revenue  directly  chargeable  to  revenue  was 
17.ft52.229  rupees  (about  $5,816,522). 

Progrress  report  of  forest  administration  in  the  Province  of  Eastern  Benfi^al 
and  Assam,  M.  Hill  {Rpt,  Forest  Admin,  East.  Bengal  and  Assam,  1907-8, 
pp.  70'\-S,  map  1). — Data  similar  to  the  al)Ove  are  presented  relative  to  forest 
operations  in  the  province  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  for  1907-8.  The  re- 
port is  accompanied  by  a  map  of  the  province  showing  the  location  of  the  vari- 
ous state  forests. 

Progress  report  of  forest  administration  {Rpt.  Forest  Admin.  Coorg,  1907-8, 
pp.  12). — ^Data  similar  to  the  above  are  presented  relative  to  forest  operations 
in  the  province  of  Coorg  for  1907-8. 

Progress  report  of  forest  administration  in  the  Andamans  for  1907-8, 
H.  A.  Fabbinoton  {Rpt.  Forest  Admin.  Andamans,  1907-8,  pp.  /F+53). — Data 
simUar  to  the  above  are  presented  relative  to  forest  operations  In  the  province 
of  Andamans  for  19a7-a 
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Investigrations  of  mixed  stands,  Schwappach  (Ztschr,  Font  u.  Jagd%c.^ 
41  {1909),  Xo.  5,  pp.  313-332). — ^The  details,  including  tabular  data  and  conclu- 
sions reached,  are  given  of  investigations  conducted  by  the  author  In  East 
Prussia  and  Silesia  relative  to  the  growth  behavior  of  mixed  forest  stands  in 
comparison  to  that  of  pure  stands,  the  determination  of  the  Influence  of  mixed 
stands  upon  the  soil  condition,  and  a  study  of  methods  of  developing  and  man- 
aging mixed  stands. 

Forest  flora  of  the  Berar  Circle,  D.  O.  Witt  {Nagpur:  Govt.,  1908,  pp.  VII -{- 
103). — This  consists  of  a  descriptive  list  of  trees,  shrubs  and  climbers,  and  other 
plants  of  the  Berar  Circle,  especially  those  of  economic  importance  in  times  of 
scarcity  and  famine.  The  species  are  grouped  under  their  respective  families 
and  the  scientific  as  well  as  the  vernacular  names  when  Icnown  are  given.  Spe- 
cial care  has  been  taken  to  indicate  characteristics  readily  noticeable  in  the 
field,  and  the  lesser  known  species  are  described  with  considerable  detail,  al- 
though technical  terms  have  been  avoided  so  far  as  possible. 

Notes  on  Sal  in  Bengal,  A.  L.  McIntire  ([Indian  Forest  Dept,]  Pamphlet 
5,  Sylvicult.  Scr.  1,  pp,  1-16). — This  consists  of  popular  notes  on  the  distribn- 
tion,  culture,  and  uses  of  Sai  (Shorca  robusta),  which  is  the  principal  forest 
tree  in  Bengal,  and  occurs  in  greater  or  lesser  abundance  in  all  parts  of  that 
country. 

Tapping:  experiments  with  Kickxia  elastics  in  Kamerun,  A.  Shultb 
(Gummi  7Ag.,  23  (1909),  Xos.  28.  pp.  S77-SS0;  29,  pp.  9 iJi-{)  16). —In  confirmation 
of  the  work  rei>orted  by  Strunk  in  190G  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  980)  the  author  found 
the  peri)endicular  slit  method  of  tapping  to  be  8ui>erior  to  the  herringbone 
method  for  the  Kickxia  rubber  tree,  but  not  so  well  adapted  for  tapping  Hevea. 
Just  how  far  apart  these  perpendicular  slits  should  be  spaced,  and  the  length 
of  time  which  should  elapse  before  the  second  tapping  is  made  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  best  results  both  as  to  yield  and  the  health  of  the  tree,  were  not  de- 
termined, although  it  appears  that  the  Kickxia  can  not  be  tapped  so  frequently 
as  the  Ilevea.  Yields  from  individual  Hevea  trees  are  greater  than  from 
Kickxia  trees,  but  the  latter  can  be  planted  closer. 

Exports  and  imports  of  forest  products,  1908,  A.  H.  Pierson  {U.  8.  Dcpt, 
Apr.,  Forest  /SVrt*.  Circ.  162,  pp.  29). — Summarized  and  detailed  tables  are  given 
for  19()8  relative  to  the  exports  and  imports  of  forest  products,  including  both 
raw  and  manufactured  material  of  various  kinds,  together  with  summarized 
tables  on  the  exi>ort8  and  imports  of  forest  products  for  the  years  1904-1908, 
inclusive,  and  other  data.  The  data  are  derived  for  the  most  part  from  the 
annual  rei)ort  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  entitled  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1908. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Notes  on  plant  diseases  in  1908,  W.  J.  Morse  (Maine  8ta.  BuL  164,  pp,  28, 
pis,  2,  ehart  1). — In  connection  with  the  regular  lines  of  investigation,  the 
pathologist  of  the  station  has  given  some  attention  to  a  number  of  minor  prob- 
lems, which  are  briefly  reiwrted  niton.  These  include  |»otato  diseases,  orchard 
tree  diseases,  development  of  scab  on  limed  ix)tato  soils,  self-boiled  lime-sulphur 
as  a  substitute  for  Bordeaux  mixture  for  apple  scab,  weather  records  in  relation 
to  winter  injury  of  fruit  trees,  crotch  injury  of  api)le  trees,  and  winter  injury 
of  white  pine. 

The  i)otato  disease  causing  the  most  trouble  was  the  early  blight  (Altemaria 
solani),  very  little  of  the  late  blight  being  observed  even  on  unsprayed  fields. 
Both  the  blackleg  and  Fusarium  disease  have  appeared  in  Maine,  hut  neither 
is  as  yet  widely  distributed. 
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Among  the  orchard  diseases  under  observation  were  the  black  rot,  bitter  rot, 
brown  rot,  pink  rot,  and  species  of  Penicilliom,  Botrytls,  Rhizopus,  and  Alter- 
naiia.  In  addition  4  other  rots  were  observed,  which  are  caused  either  by  un- 
deecribed  species  or  fungi  that  have  not  been  reported  as  causing  apple  decays. 
A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  development  of  the  apple  scab  ( Venturia  iti- 
aqualis)  on  apples  in  storage.  This  was  believed  to  be  due  to  several  factorn, 
the  principal  one  being  that  the  entire  growing  and  harvesting  season  was 
very  wet  so  that  the  vegetative  development  of  the  fungus  continued  up  to  and 
during  the  harvest  time.  The  moist  apples,  covered  with  spores,  were  placed 
in  rather  warm  cellars,  resulting  in  the  infection  of  the  fruit  and  the  formation 
of  small  scab  spots  in  storage. 

In  continuation  of  previous  investigations  (E.  8.  R.,  10,  p.  955),  the  author 
has  made  a  study  of  the  development  of  potato  scab  on  limed  soils  and  has 
found  that  the  effect  of  lime  on  the  amount  of  scab  is  fully  as  great  at  the  end 
of  3  years  as  at  the  end  of  2.  In  the  author's  experiments,  planting  2  successive 
crops  of  potatoes  largely  increased  the  amount  of  scab  on  limed  soil.  The  i)er- 
centage  of  scabbed  potatoes  was  decidedly  greater  on  the  limed  than  on  the  un- 
llmed  plats  and  was  almost  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  quantity 
applied. 

•  Some  experiments  are  reported  on  the  use  of  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  as  a 
substitute  for  Bordeaux  mixture  for  apple  scab,  which  seem  to  indicate  that 
this  fungicide  is  of  considerable  value,  particularly  for  use  in  connection  with 
varieties  of  apples  that  a  re.  susceptible  to  Bordeaux  injury. 

A  study  has  been  made  of  the  weather  records  at  the  station  in  relation  to 
winter  injury  of  fruit  trees,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  invest  much  money  in  attempting  to  grow  any  but  the  most  hardy 
varieties  of  apples  in  those  portions  of  the  State  where  the  lowest  winter 
temperature  reaches  —30°  F. 

A  note  is  given  on  crotch  injury  of  apple  trees,  which  resembles  that  de- 
scribed in  a  publication  of  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  1083), 
and  there  attributed  to  Bacillus  amylovorous.  Repeated  attempts  to  isolate 
the  bacteria  or  fungi  from  Infected  material  failed  to  show  the  i)re8ence  of  any 
organism,  and  as  the  injury  seemed  to  be  coincident  and  associated  with  the 
winterkilling  resulting  from  the  severe  winter  of  190G-7,  It  Is  believed  that 
the  low  temperature  was  responsible  for  the  injury  in  this  case. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  winter  Injury  of  white  pine  In  1908,  particularly  of 
the  young  trees  which  are  springing  up  over  waste  lands  and  abandonetl 
pastures.  No  fungus  appears  to  be  associated  with  the  disease  and  the  injury 
is  attributed  to  excessive  transpiration  during  very  cold  weather.  The  disease 
Is  believed  to  be  identical  with  that  described  in  a  publication  of  the  Forest 
Service  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  549). 

Some  bacterial  diseases  of  plants,  W.  G.  Sackett  {Colorado  Stn.  Bui.  JSS, 
pp.  5-n25). — The  puri)ose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  more 
common  bacterial  diseases,  of  plants  that  are  either  known  to  be  jiresent  In  the 
State  or  which  may  be  expected  in  the  future.  The  diseases  described  are  the 
bacterial  disease  of  alfalfa;  i)ear  blight;  soft  rot  of  the  sugar  beet;  black  rot 
of  cabbage;  blight  of  the  i)otato,  tomato,  eggplant,  and  tobacco;  bacterlosis  of 
beans;  and  wilt  of  the  cucumber,  cantaloup,  and  squash. 

Notes  on  plant  diseases  occurring  in  North  Carolina,  F.  L.  Stevens  and 
J.  G.  Hall  (North  Carolina  8ta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  66-82.  figs.  10).— The  distribu- 
tion and  economic  importance  of  a  number  of  the  more  common  diseases  th.it 
have  been  reported  In  North  Carolina  are  described,  and  notes  given  on  their 
control  so  far  as  definite  means  are  known.  The  arrangement  Is  alphabetical 
by  host  plants. 
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The  parasitic  diseases  of  cultivated  plants,  G.  Dclacboix  and  A«  Maxtblaitc 
(Maladies  dea  Plantes  Cultiv^8.  Maladies  Parasitaires.  Paris,  1909,  pp,  VII J-\- 
452,  pis,  83). — This  is  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  agricultural  series  published 
under  the  direction  of  G.  Wery,  and  treats  of  the  diseases  of  cultlTated  plants 
due  to  parasites.  The  material  is  grouped  into  3  parts,  the  diseases  of  bacterial 
origin,  those  due  to  fungi,  and  those  caused  by  phanerogamic  parasites,  and  the 
arrangement  is  by  orders  of  parasites.  The  fungi  and  other  parasites  are 
described,  their  host  plants  mentioned,  and  the  disease  caused  charact^iised, 
after  which  notes  are  given  on  the  treatment  or  prevention  of  the  disease. 

The  enemies  of  fruit  trees  and  cultivated  plants,  V.  Vebmobel  {Les 
Ennemis  dcs  Arhrcs  Fruitiers  et  des  Plantes  CuUivdes.  VUlefranche  (Rhdne), 
J 909,  pp,  50), — Brief  descriptions  are  presented  of  the  more  important  fungi 
and  insects  which  attack  fruit  trees  and  cultivated  plants,  the  arrangement 
being  alphabetical  according  to  the  common  names  of  the  pests.  Formulas  are 
also  given  for  the  preparation  and  directions  for  the  application  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  better  known  fungicides  and  insecticides. 

Ear  rots  of  com,  T.  J.  Burbill  and  J.  T.  Barrett  (Illinois  8ta.  BuL  ISS,  pp, 
65-109,  pi.  1,  figs.  21). — According  to  the  authors,  ear  rots  of  com  are  caused 
by  a  number  of  si>ecies  of  fungi,  and  4  typical  forms  of  rot  are  described.  The 
first,  caused  by  Diplodia  zew,  is  apparently  the  most  widely  spread  and  the  one 
doing  the  most  Injury  at  the  present  time.  The  other  forms  of  the  disease  are 
all  due  to  species  of  Fusarlum,  and  the  authors  believe  that  3  distinct  species 
of  that  genus  are  responsible  for  the  trouble. 

The  mycelium  of  the  Diplodia  occurs  in  an  active  growing  condition  on  the 
ear  and  inner  husks.  The  fungus  winters  over  on  old  infected  ears  and  stalks 
and  under  favorable  conditions  new  infections  start  in  the  green  ears.  The 
life  history  of  the  fungus,  Its  growth  in  cultures,  germination  of  sjwres,  the 
results  of  inoculation  experiments,  etc.,  are  described  at  length. 

Among  the  Fusarlum  diseases,  the  first  described  produces  on  the  ears  of 
corn  a  dense,  feltlike  mass  of  white  mycelium,  which  extends  l>etween  the 
kernels  to  the  cob,  causing  it  to  become  more  or  less  diseased.  The  fungus 
evidently  occurs  ui)on  the  cornstalks,  but  Its  life  history  is  yet  unknown. 
The  second  form  of  the  disease  is  characterized  by  having  a  deep  pink  or  red- 
dish color,  due  to  pigment  produced  in  the  hyph«e  of  the  fungus.  The  mycelium 
penetrates  the  inner  husks  and  silk  and  holds  them  firmly  to  the  ear.  The 
third  form  of  the  Fusarlum  disease  is  less  destructive  and,  so  far  as  observed, 
the  infected  ears  have  only  a  few  diseased  grains,  and  the  com  may  be 
utilized  for  feeding  purposes.  The  mycelium  of  this  species  is  white,  sparse, 
and  found  principally  in  the  ends  of  the  kernels,  where  it  feeds  upon  the  starch 
and  produces  large  numbers  of  spores. 

For  the  prevention  of  these  different  diseases,  the  authors  recommend  the 
destruction  of  all  the  old  stalks  which  may  be  affected,  and  the  avoiding  of 
the  planting  of  corn  for  at  least  2  years  in  or  near  regions  that  are  Imown  to 
be  badly  Infected. 

The  sjaionymy  of  the  diflTerent  fungi  is  described  at  some  length. 

A  study  of  com  mold,  F.  L.  Stevens  and  J.  G.  Hall  (North  Carolina  8ta. 
Rpt.  1908,  pp.  37-S9). — The  authors  state  that  a  disease  of  corn  known  as  mold, 
mildew,  rot,  etc.,  was  reported  quite  commonly  in  1906,  and  a  study  was  begun 
at  that  time. 

Specimens  have  been  obtained  from  a  number  of  sections  of  the  State,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  investigations  the  authors  state  that  of  3  species  of  Diplodia 
which  have  been  described  as  occurring  on  com,  D.  macrospora  comes  nearest 
the  description  of  the  material  found  occurring  on  most  of  the  ears  of  com. 
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althoQgh  D.  maydis  was  prevalent  in  some  cases.    This  latter  species  has  been 
ree«itly  described  as  being  injurious  in  Illinois  (K  S.  R.,  20,  p.  153). 

Experiments  upon  the  effect  of  formalin  upon  the  germination  of  oats, 
F.  L.  Steves^s  {North  Carolina  8ia,  Rpt,  1908,  pp.  5(>-3tf).— Experiments  were 
(conducted  to  determine  the  effect  of  different  streoirths  of  formalin,  the  time 
of  soaking,  the  effect  of  quality  of  seed  grain,  etc.  The  soluticms  used  varied 
from  1  oz.  of  formalin  to  i  gal.  of  water  to  1  oz.  to  3  gal.  and  the  time  of 
treating  from  2  to  24  hours,  and  a  ntuul>er  of  varieties  of  oats  were  included 
in  tlie  test. 

The  greater  stren^h  solutions  were  decidedly  injurious,  but  there  was  little 
difference  where  the  dilution  was  1  oz.  to  1  gal.  or  1  oz.  to  3  gal.  Marked 
differences  in  varieties  were  noted  in  their  resistance  to  the  injurious  effect  of 
formalin,  and  in  experiments  in  which  the  effect  of  the  quality  of  the  seed  on 
resistance  to  formalin  was  tested  it  was  found  that  the  better  the  quality  the 
lesp  the  injury  due  to  the  treatment.  Where  seed  was  treated  with  1  oz.  of 
formalin  to  1  gal.  of  water,  the  loss  of  germinating  power  was  very  slight  with 
good  seeds  and  somewliat  more  with  the  medium  grade,  but  the  treatment  was 
quite  destructive  to  the  poorer  seed.  This  is  held  to  be  a  valuable  elimination, 
and  is  of  benefit  In  removing  the  poorer  seed  to  the  betterment  of  the  sowing. 

The  influence  of  Bordeaux  mixture  on  the  assimilation  of  potato  plants, 
O.  KiKCHNfs  iZtscftr.  PflanzenkranJcy  18  (1908),  No.  2,  pp.  65-81).— A  review 
is  given  of  a  considerable  numl)er  of  experiments  of  others  that  were  held  to 
indicate  larger  yields  due  to  spraying,  the  results  l)eing  attributed  to  a  stimu- 
lating effect  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  to  its  having  prolonged  the  growing 
Mvson  of  the  plants.  The  author  then  describes  his  own  experiments  in  spray- 
ing potaitoes,  ns  carried  out  during  3  seasons. 

The  plats  were  so  situated  as  to  be  partially  shaded.  The  first  year  there 
was  but  little  difference  in  favor  of  or  against  tlie  spraying,  and  no  Phytoph- 
thora  was  observed  on  the  plants  of  one  series  while  there  was  a  very  slight 
attack  on  the  untreated  plants  In  the  other.  In  1905  more  favorable  returns  for 
spraying  were  obtained.  In  1907  potatoes  were  again  planted  where  the  experi- 
ment of  1904  had  been  conducted  and  the  plants  sprayed  4  times  with  a  2  per 
cent  Bordesiux  mixture.  The  yields  and  percentages  of  starch  were  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  unsprayed  plats  In  this  experiment.  If  the  yield  of  the  un- 
sprayed  plats  is  represented  by  100,  the  average  of  the  sprayed  plats  would  be 
69.4  i>er  cent  as  to  tubers,  and  68.4  per  cent  as  to  starch. 

The  summer  of  1907  was  very  cold  and  cloudy,  and  it  Is  thought  that  the 
presence  of  Bordeaux  mixture  on  the  leaves  Impaired  their  asslmllatory 
activity.  Whether  the  same  results  would  be  obtained  during  a  bright  warm 
Heason  is  thought  doubtful,  and  further  Investigations  are  required  to  determine 
thiF  point. 

Diseases  of  su^ar  beets,  O.  Faixada  (Oaterr.  Ungar,  Ztachr.  Zuckcrindus.  u. 
lAindxr..  38  (1909),  No.  1.  pp.  11-17). — A  brief  account  Is  given  of  some  of  the 
more  eonmion  diseases  to  which  the  sngar  beet  is  subject,  among  them  the  root 
rot  due  to  Phoma  hetfe,  dry  rot,  beet  scab,  bacteriosl'H  of  beets,  the  root  rot 
caused  by  Rhizoctonia  violacea,  club  root  due  to  Myxomonas  hctw,  and  various 
ieaf  diseases,  including  those  caused  by  Cercospora  heticola,  Sporidesmiurn 
pMtrefaciens.  Ramularia  'betw,  and  the  curly  top  disease. 

Boot  diseases  of  sugar  cane,  P.  A.  Stockdale  {WchI  Indian  BuL,  9  (1908), 
No.  2.  pp.  105-116). — ^A  description  is  given  of  the  root  disease  caused  by  Mar- 
fltmiiM  sacchari.  with  suggestions  for  Its  control.  The  means  recommended  In- 
clude the  use  of  fungicides  for  the  disinfection  of  cane  cuttings,  rotation,  and 
tbe  elimination  of  rat  toon  crops. 
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A  MycospheBrella  wUt  of  melons,  J.  G.  Gbossenbacheb  (New  York  State 
Sta,  Tech.  Bui.  5,  pp.  J03-^29,  pis.  6), — An  account  is  given  of  investigations  on 
a  muskmelon  disease  which  caused  considerable  injury  to  plants  grown  in  the 
greenhouses  during  1907  and  1J)08.  The  disease  was  accompanied  by  attacks 
of  a  red  spider,  but  in  1908  the  spiders  caused  but  little  injury.  The  disease 
seems  to  be  similar  to  that  reported  from  Delaware  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  787;  17,  p. 
47)  and  the  literature  from  the  Delaware  Station  is  critically  reviewed. 

During  1907  and  1908  the  author  made  a  study  of  the  disease  which  appeared 
on  the  muskmelon  vines  in  the  station  greenhouses  at  about  the  time  the  vines 
attained  their  full  growth.  The  affected  plants  wilt,  their  lower  nodes  and  some 
of  the  internodes  become  oily-green  in  color  with  or  without  exudation,  and 
finally  turn  dark  and  gummy  or  dry  and  gray. 

Cultures  were  made  of  the  fungus  and  both  ascospores  and  pycnidlospores 
were  obtained  and  inoculations  proved  the  identity  of  the  organisms.  Inocula- 
tions were  also  made  of  a  number  of  related  si)ecies  of  cucurbitaceous  plants, 
but  Curumis  mclo  was  the  only  one  that  was  jwsitively  affected,  although  it  is 
probable  that  it  occurs  also  on  the  watermelon.  Technical  descriptions  are 
given  of  the  2  forms  with  the  names  Mycosphwrella  citrullina  n.  n.  and  Dip- 
lodina  citrullina  n.  n. 

According  to  the  author,  there  is  little  probability  of  the  disease  becoming  a 
menace  in  fields,  as  the  fungus  requires  moist  warm  environment  for  its  infec- 
tion and  development. 

Gooseberry  mildew  and  gooseberry  cultivation,  J.  Eriksson  {Jour,  Roy. 
Uort.  Soc.  [London].  3'/  (1909),  Ao.  J,  pp.  J, 69-^^7 2). —An  account  is  given 
of  the  introduction  of  t)ie  gooseberry  mildew  {Sphcerothvca  mors-uv<E)  into 
Euroi)e  and  the  present  aspect  of  the  question  is  presented. 

Necrosis  of  the  grapevine,  D.  Reddick  (New  York  Cornell  Sta.  BuU  263^ 
pp.  323-3'/S.  pijfi.  77). — According  to  the  autlior,  a  careful  examination  of  vine- 
yards in  3  of  the  large  grape-growing  regions  of  New  York  showed  that  many  of 
the  vines  were  dying  and  that  apparently  the  trouble  was  due  to  a  fungus. 
Some  work  has  been  done  on  the  life  history  of  the  parasite,  and  it  is  believed 
that  enough  is  known  to  warrant  a  preliminary  reiwrt  in  order  to  call  attention 
to  the  disease,  to  obtain  further  information  regarding  it,  and  to  suggest  preven- 
tive measures. 

As  far  as  the  author's  observations  have  gone,  the  Concord  seems  most 
affected,  although  the  trouble  has  been  noted  upon  a  considerable  number  of 
other  varieties.  The  disease  is  apparently  identical  with  that  described  in 
Circular  04  of  the  Ohio  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  845),  where  it  is  called  localized 
stem  blight.  Its  presence  may  be  recognized  in  a  numl)er  of  ways,  among  them 
the  failure  to  put  out  shoots,  the  splitting  of  vines  during  hot  weather,  the 
dying  of  new  shoots  after  a  short  period  of  growth,  the  dwarfing  of  the  shoots 
and  leaves,  and  a  yellowing  or  blanched  condition  of  the  leaves,  often  crimpled 
al)out  the  margins. 

The  fungus  causing  this  disease  is  identified  as  Fusicoccum  viiicolum  n.  sp^ 
a  technical  description  of  which  is  given.  The  fungus  is  apparently  distributed 
to  a  slight  extent  by  the  washing  of  the  si)ores  from  the  vines,  but  more  com- 
monly by  carrying  infected  material  on  pruning  shears,  and  through  the  dis- 
tribution of  diseased  stock.  The  progress  of  the  fungus  on  the  old  wood  of  the 
vine  is  slow  and  its  action  indicates  that  it  is  a  wound  imrasite. 

Since  the  fungus  is  inside  the  tissues  when  the  presence  of  the  disease  is  indi- 
cated spraying  would  have  no  effect,  except  that  thorough  spraying  in  May  and 
June  would  probably  prevent  new  infections.  The  eradication  of  the  disease 
must  be  through  the  renewal  of  the  entire  vine  or  a  part  of  it,  and  pruning 
should  be  resorted  to,  the  vines  being  carefully  cut  below  the  diseased  areas. 
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Gall  formations  on  apple  trees,  Julie  Jaegeb  (Ztschr,  Pflanzenkrank.,  18 
{190S),  Xo.  5,  pp.  257-272,  pi.  i,  fig.  /).— Anatomical  studies  are  reported  ou 
galls  observed  on  several  varieties  of  apples,  and  the  causes  of  similar  galls  on 
a  number  of  other  plants  are  pointed  out.  Among  these  are  mentioned  the 
crown  gall,  various  cankers  due  to  fungi,  and  galls  caused  by  different  insects. 
The  galls  occurring  on  the  apples  are  attributed  for  the  most  part  to  attacks  of 
mites. 

Pall  blossoming^  of  the  apple  induced  by  the  black  rot,  H.  S.  Reed  (Plant 
World,  11  (1908),  No.  11,  pp.  2o6,  257).— A  description  is  given  of  the  fall 
blooming  of  an  apple  tree  at  the  Virginia  Station,  which  was  induced  by  a 
serious  Infection  of  the  black  rot  {Sphceropsis  malorum).  The  Sphneroi)sls 
cankers  were  abundant  and  had  caused  the  death  of  over  half  of  the  top  of  the 
tree.  Many  of  the  small  branches  made  little  growth  during  the  season,  and  it 
was  upon  these  that  the  fruit  buds  oi)ened. 

Lime-sulphur  mixtures  for  the  summer  spraying^  of  orchards,  W.  M.  Scott 
(r.  S.  Dcpt.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Circ.  27,  pp.  17,  figs.  2). — The  success 
attained  in  experiments  in  1907  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  1154)  with  self-boiled  and 
unboiled  lime-sulphur  mixtures  for  the  control  of  apple  and  peach  diseases  led 
to  the  repetition  of  the  experiments  on  a  larger  scale  in  1908,  and  the  principal 
features  of  these  experiments  are  discussed.  Home-boiled,  factory-boiletl,  and 
self-boiled  lime-sulphur  mixtures  were  employed  and  their  etflciency  in  prevent- 
ing diseases  of  peaches,  cherries,  and  apples  was  tested,  together  with  their 
^ect  upon  the  host  plants. 

The  lime-sulphur  mixtures  were  found  to  be  very  efficient  in  the  control  of 
the  diseases  of  the  fruit  trees  mentioned  and  less  injurious  to  the  foliage  than 
Bordeaux  mixture.  In  the  experiments  with  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  mix- 
ture, it  was  found  that  for  peach  foliage  considerable  injury  was  done  to  the 
leaves  where  the  mixture  was  allowed  to  stand  too  long  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  water.  Where  cold  water  was  used  to  stop  the  cooking,  no  injury  resulted 
from  its  use.  The  experiments  with  this  fungicide  showed  that  It  was  quite 
efficient  in  controlling  peach  scab,  brown  rot,  cherry-leaf  spot,  and  apple  scab. 

Where  the  self-boiled  mixture  is  employed  as  a  fungicide,  the  last  treatment 
slK>ald  be  made  at  least  a  month  before  picking  time,  otherwise  the  fruit  will 
be  badly  stained. 

The  commercial  lime-sulphur  solutions,  two  brands  of  which  were  used, 
adhered  better  and  remained  effective  longer  than  the  self-boiled  mixture. 

The  use  of  arsenicals  with  the  commercial  lime-sulphur  is  as  yet  an  unset- 
tled question.  With  the  self-boiled  mixture  arsenate  of  lead  or  Paris  green 
may  be  used,  but  since  Paris  green  is  injurious  to  the  peach,  it  is  unsafe  to  use 
it  in  spraying  peach  trees  during  the  growing  i)eriod. 

Concerning  the  influence  of  sulphur  dioxid  fumes  on  fruit  and  fruit  rot 
fungi,  T-  ZscHOKKE  (Landw.  Jahrh.  Schweiz,  22  (1908),  No.  1J{,  pp.  899-908, 
fi99.  8). — The  effect  of  sulphur  dioxid  on  stored  fruit  and  the  fungi  causing 
rots  was  studied.  Apples  and  pears  were  naturally  and  artificially  Infected 
with  fungi,  among  which  were  Olososporium  fructigenum,  Mucor  stolonifcr,  M. 
piriforme,  and  Botrytis  cinerea,  after  which  the  fruit  was  subjected  to  fumes 
of  sulphur  dioxid.  The  treatment  seemed  without  protective  value,  and  In 
practice  the  author  advises  against  its  use,  as  the  fruit  was  often  injured  and 
in  some  cases  made  worthless  by  the  fumigation  and  the  fungi  were  not  in  the 
least  affected. 

Yellowingr  of  citrus  trees,  J.  Mulleb  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Qood  Hope,  34  {1909). 
No.  2,  pp.  149-157,  figs.  2). — The  author  states  that  for  some  time  complaint  has 
been  made  that  citrus  trees  were  dying  in  South  Africa.  At  first  sight  it  was 
subjected  that  root  rot  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  but  on  examination  it  was 
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found  that  the  crowns  and  larger  roots  were  apparently  healthy  in  evefy  casa 
Various  reputed  causes  for  the  disease  were  investigated,  and  collections  of  soCs 
and  leaves  were  made  for  analysis,  which  showed  that  the  soils  were  poor  In 
plant  food  and  that  the  leaves  were  decidedly  deficient  in  lime,  sulptiates,  and 
phosphoric  acid.  Some  fertilizer  experiments  have  l>een  planned  in  which  tbe 
trees  are  to  be  given  a  generous  supply  of  superphosphate  and  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash with  the  hope  that  the  trouble  may  be  overcome. 

Coffee  leaf  disease  in  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  (Oard.  Chron,,  3.  ser., 
45  {1900),  No.  1162,  p.  2i-^).— Attention  is  called  to  the  destructive  nature  of 
the  coffee  leaf  disease  (Hemileia  vastatrix)  wherever  it  occurs.  According  to 
the  author,  the  exports  of  coffee  from  Ceylon  have  decreased  from  al)ont  $15,- 
000.000  in  1880  to  $125,000  at  the  present  time,  due  almost  exclusively  to  attaci» 
of  the  fungus. 

The  Hemileia  is  known  to  occur  in  most  of  the  coffee-growing  districts  of 
the  East,  being  present  in  Ceylon,  India,  Java,  Sumatra,  Singapore,  the  Pliilip- 
plnes,  Samoa,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar,  and  in  Natal,  German  East  Africa, 
and  other  places  on  the  mainland  of  Africa. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  fungus  into  British  East  Africa, 
official  action  has  recently  been  taken  prohibiting  the  importation  of  coffee 
plants  from  any  region  where  the  fungus  Is  suspected  as  being  present 

The  resistance  of  Coffea  congensis  to  Hemileia  vastatrix,  J.  Dybowski 
{Agr.  Prat,  Pnyft  Chauds,  9  (1909),  No.  7i,  pp.  159,  i 50).— Attention  Is  called  to 
the  fact  that  plants  of  C,  congensis  have  remained  resistant  to  Hemileia  for  a 
number  of  years  when  adjacent  trees  of  C.  arabica  have  been  utterly  destroyed. 
The  author  claims  that  7  years'  observations  liave  definitely  shown  tlie  resist- 
ance of  this  variety  to  the  attacks  of  Hemileia,  and  he  further  states  tliat  the 
quality  of  the  coffee  is  In  no  way  Inferior  to  that  of  the  Arabian  variety. 

The  fungus  diseases  of  coconuts  in  the  West  Indies,  F.  A.  Stockoale  ( Wett 
Indian  BuL,  9  (1909),  Ao.  -J,  pp.  567-^5/ )  .—Descriptions  are  given  of  a  root  dis- 
ease due  to  Botryodlplodia,  a  leaf  disease  caused  by  Pestalozzia  palmarum,  and 
the  bud-rot  disease  of  bacterial  origin.  The  occurrence  of  these  diseases  through- 
out the  West  Indies  Is  traced  and  suggestions  are  given  for  their  control. 

The  Diplodia  disease  of  the  coconut  palm,  A.  Fbedholm  (Proc.  Agr,  fioc 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  9  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  159-172,  pis.  C).— A  descripUon  is 
given  of  a  disease  of  the  coconut  palm  which  the  author  claims  is  caused  by 
combined  attacks  of  a  fungus  and  bacteria.  The  fungus  is  held  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  disease  and  it  is  believed  to  be  the  same  as  that  de8crll)ed  under  the 
names  Diplodia,  Botryodlplodia,  and  I^slodlplodla.  It  is  thought  that  it  may 
also  prove  Identical  with  Diplodia  cpicocos,  which  has  been,  described  as  occur- 
ring on  the  coconut. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  and  Its  manner  of  spreading  are  described.  As  the 
palm  has  but  one  growing  point,  the  bud.  If  this  Is  destroyed  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  saving  the  trees.  For  the  prevention  of  the  disease,  sanitary  precau- 
tions and  cultivation  are  recommended. 

The  fungi  of  Hevea  brasiliensis,  T.  Petch  {Ztschr.  Pfianzenki^nJc,  18 
{190S),  No.  2,  pp.  81-92). — Notes  are  given  on  the  parasitic  fungi  known  to 
attack  the  leaves,  stems,  and  roots  of  Para  rubber  trees,  about  30  species  of 
fungi  being  mentioned.  Attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the 
more  destructive  8i)ecie8  have  other  economic  plants,  such  as  coffee,  tea,  cacao, 
and  palms,  as  their  hosts,  and  In  making  plantations  this  fact  should  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

Spraying  for  fungus  pests,  G.  Massee  {Jour,  Roy,  Hort.  80c,  [London],  Si 
{1909),  No.  3,  pp.  S05-S12,  figs,  ;a).— This  is  a  i)ai)er  presoited  at  a  conference 
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on  spraying  fruit  trees,  In  which  the  general  subject  of  spraying  for  the  preven- 
tion of  plant  diseases  is  discussed. 

Iron  arsenate  and  copper  funcricides,  V.  Vebmobel  and  E.  Dantont  {Prog, 
Agr,  et  VU.  {Ed.  VEst-Ccntrc),  SO  {1909),  No.  i^,  pp,  Ji23,  42^).— On  account  of 
frequent  requests  for  information  regarding  the  combination  of  iron  arsenate 
with  copper  fungicides  to  be  used  as  a  combined  fungicide  and  Insecticide,  the 
autliors  were  led  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  tliey  state  tliat  the  mixture  Is 
not  practicable  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  times  of  application 
for  the  prevention  of  the  principal  insects  and  for  mildew  do  not  coincide.  In 
addition,  tlie  combination  is  decidedly  destructive  to  foliage,  particularly  if  an 
alkaline  arsenate  is  added  to  the  sulpliate  of  copper.  In  conclusion,  the  authors 
state  that  the  iron  arsenate  should  be  used  alone  and  in  no  case  combined  with 
copper. 

Some   points    in    the   preparation    of   Bordeaux    mixture,    W.    Kelhofgb 
{Iniemat.  Phytopath,  Dienst   {Bcigahe  Ztschr.  Pflanzenkrank.) ,  1   {t908),  Xn. 
3,  pp,  6S-73,  figs.  7), — ^A  study  was  made  of  some  of  the  factors  which  must  be 
considered  in   the  preparation  of  Bordeaux  mixture  of  good  quality.    Among 
these  were  the  influence  of  the  quality  of  the  lime  and  copper  sulphate,  the 
relative  proportions  in  which  they  are  employed,  the  method  of  mixing  the 
solutions,  and  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  sugar  to  secure  greater  adhesiveness. 
Within  certain  limits,  the  quality  of  the  material  was  found  to  be  of  less 
importance  than  the  relative  quantities  used.     In  preparing  Bordeaux  mixture 
it  Is  recommended  tliat  the  copper  sulphate  solution  be  slowly  iwured  into  the 
lime  mixture.     A  low  temperature  of  the  solutions  was  found  to  prevent  the 
rapid  separation  of  the  material,  a  temperature  of  about  15**  C.  being  preferred 
to  one  of  75".     A  much  slower  precipitation  was  obtained  when  the  copper 
sulphate  was  poured  Into  the  lime  than  when  the  reverse  process  was  followed. 
The  addition  of  sugar  delayed  precipitation  on  standing,  and  when  stock  solu- 
tions are  used  it  is  essentially  advantageous  In  delaying  the  separation  of  the 
mixture. 

The  increasdnfir  of  the  stability  of  Bordeaux  mixture  throuerh  the  addition 
of  sugar,  W.  Kexhofeb  {Landw.  Jahrh,  Schiceiz,  22  {1908),  No.  IJ^,  pp.  860-865, 
fig,  1), — A  study  was  made  of  Bordeaux  mixture  to  which  varying  quantities 
of  sugar  was  added.  The  solution  after  preimration  was  placed  in  glass  cylin- 
ders and  the  amoimt  of  precipitate  measured  from  day  to  day.  It  was  found 
tlrnt  the  rapidity  of  precipitation  was  greatly  reduceil  by  the  addition  of  sugar. 
Analyses  of  some  fungricides,  W.  Kelhofer  {Landw,  Jahrb,  Schicciz,  22 
(1906),  No.  IJ^,  pp,  810-874), — ^Analyses  are  reported  of  a  number  of  fungicides, 
most  of  which  are  commercial  preparations.  Among  them  are  Renomm^e, 
ground  sulphur,  Sulfostlte,  azurln,  and  Tuv. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY. 

Bevision  of  the  mice  of  the  American  genus  Peromyscus,  W.  H.  Osgood 
(U.  8,  Dept,  Agr.,  Bur,  Biol,  Survey,  North  American  Fauna  No,  28,  pp.  285, 
9^9,  8,  figs.  12). — ^Thls  work  consists  of  a  systematic  study  of  the  genus 
Peromyscus,  wlUch  Includes  the  so-called  wood  mice,  deer  mice,  vesper  mice  or 
white-footed  mice;  keys  for  the  identification  of  the  various  forms;  and  illus- 
trations and  ma[)6  which  show  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  species. 

The  mice  of  this  group  occur  In  great  abundance  throughout  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  the  Western  States,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the 
Interrelations  and  ranges  of  the  various  forms  had  not  been  worked  out  More 
than  27,000  specimens  were  examined  in  this  work. 
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The  various  species  of  the  genus  have  widely  dlflferent  local  habitats,  somt- 
inhabiting  woodland,  others  swamps  and  watercourses,  others  open  upland 
prairies,  and  others  rocks,  cliffs,  and  arid  desert  regions.  Even  single  species 
are  snld  to  live  under  a  surprising  diversity  of  conditions.  All  are  habitnally 
nocturnal,  though  occasionally  individuals  under  unusual  circumstances  may  be 
seen  abroad  by  day.  Many  of  them  doubtless  burrow  to  some  extent,  but  in  mot^ 
cases  those  that  live  underground  occupy  natural  openings  or  retreats  formed 
by  other  animals.  They  do  not  hibernate,  but  remain  active  throughout  tbe 
winter  even  in  northern  latitudes. 

Although  the  food  habits  of  various  species  are  not  quite  the  same,  in  general 
it  may  be  said  that  very  few  feed  extensively  upon  green  and  succulent  foodr 
such  as  is  taken  by  the  meadow  mice,  but  nearly  all  prefer  dry  food,  especially 
seeds  and  small  nuts.  Nearly  all  the  species  readily  enter  buildings  in  search 
of  food  and  finding  an  easy  living  make  themselves  i>ermanently  at  home.  On 
the  whole,  they  are  less  injurious  to  agricultural  interests  than  meadow  mice, 
but  nevertheless  they  are  vermin  and  their  undue  increase  should  be  checked. 
This  can  be  accomi>lished  best  by  trapping  and  poisoning  as  in  the  case  of 
meadow  mice. 

On  the  paratyphyoid  and  food-poisoning  bacilli,  and  on  the  nature  and 
efficiency  of  certain  rat  viruses,  F.  A.  Bainbridge  {Jour.  Path,  and  Bact.,  IS 
(100!f),  Xo.  //,  pp.  ////.i-}6*6). — **  The  viruses  examined  owe  their  potency  to  one 
or  other  of  two  bacilli  which  are  indistinguishable  from  B.  acrtryck  or  B. 
cntcntidis  resi)ectively. 

"  Under  the  conditions  of  the  experiments,  namely,  the  provision  for  the  rats 
of  abundant  si)ace,  food,  and  shelter,  the  destructive  power  of  the  viruses  was 
inconstant;  the  death-rate  in  different  exi>eriment8  varying  from  20  to  50  per 
'cent. 

"  Experiments  made  with  phosphorus  paste  under  similar  conditions  caused 
a  higher  and  more  uniform  mortality  than  did  any  of  the  viruses,  the  death- 
rate  vai*>ing  from  61  to  G7  per  cent. 

"There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  rats  fed  on  the 
virus  b(K()nie  immune,  and  would  therefore  be  unlikely  to  succumb  to  a  second 
Infection. 

"The  statements  of  the  entire  innocence  of  the  viruses  for  man  require 
justification." 

A  l>ibIiograi)hy  of  28  titles  is  api>ende<l. 

The  bacillus  of  the  commercial  product  "  ratin  "  as  a  means  for  extermi- 
nating- rats,  Xylandeb  {Arb.  K.  Osndhtsamt,  28  (1908)^  No.  i,  pp.  145-167; 
ahs.  in  Bui.  Inst.  Pusieur,  6  (lOOS),  \o.  11,  pp.  786-788).— Details  are  here 
l>resented  of  the  cultural  and  bacteriological  characters  of  the  "ratin'*  bacillus 
and  of  feeding  exi)erinients  therewith.  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
r>()  per  cent  of  the  wild  rats  remain  immune  to  its  action,  this  being  due  probably 
to  old  infections  with  the  (iiirtner  group. 

Some  reflections  regarding  the  free  use  of  bacteriologrical  cultures  for  the 
destruction  of  rats  and  mice,  J.  Danysz  {Brit,  Med.  Jour.^  1909,  No.  2508, 
pp.  200,  210). — The  author  here  considers  the  possible  source  of  danger  to  man 
from  the  use  in  the  destruction  of  rodents  and  other  small  mammals  of  certain 
microbic  cultures  that  belong  to  the  Salmonella  or  Bacillus  cnteritidis  group. 

According  to  the  most  recent  investigations  two  types  are  to  be  distinguished 
among  these  bacilli,  first,  those  to  which  belong  the  bacillus  of  Loeffler,  that  of 
hog  cholera,  and  that  of  psittacosis,  all  apparently  Identical  with  B.  paratpphus 
B,  and  second,  those  to  which  belong  the  bacilli  of  the  viruses  of  Danysz,  Is- 
satschenko,  Neumann,  and  Dunbar,  w^hich  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  B. 
cnteritidis  of  Gaertuer,     While  the  microbes  of  the  Salmonella   group   are 
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extremely  widespread  in  nature  and  are  frequently  found  In  cases  of  poisoning 
throhgh  food,  it  is  considered  as  far  from  being  proved  that  they  are  active 
agents  in  these  occurrences  Such  cases  are  considered  as  probably  due  to 
ptomaines,  etc. 

It  Is  concluded  that  "  microbic  cultures  which  have  been  handled  for  more 
than  10  years  by  more  than  a  million  individuals,  and  which  have  been  scattered 
broadcast  on  bread  or  grain  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and  placed  within  reach 
of  domestic  or  other  animals  without  causing  any  serious  accident,  can  not 
reasonably  be  considered  dangerous." 

California  grround  squirrels,  C.  H.  Mebriam  {Pub,  Health  and  Mar,  Hosp, 
Serv.  U,  S.,  Pub.  Health  Rpts,,  23  (1908),  No.  52,  pp.  1861-1864).— Three  genera 
and  a  dozen  species  of  ground  squirrels  are  said  to  occur  in  California.  In 
addition  to  the  great  losses  to  agriculture  caused  by  these  animals  it  has 
recently  been  discovered  that  they  can  be  infected  with  plague,  a  few  cases  from 
this  source  having  been  reported.  The  beechey  ground  squirrel  (Citellus 
heecheyi),  the  species  found  to  be  a  carrier  and  disseminator  of  plague,  is 
particularly  considered.  Attention  Is  called  to  the  importance  of  coyotes, 
badgers,  foxes,  and  the  golden  eagle  as  natural  enemies,  and  directions  are 
given  for  trapping,  poisoning,  and  destruction  through  the  use  of  fumigants. 

Sui^restions  concemingr  treatment  of  seed  com  with  deterrents  agrainst 
crows,  B.  M.  DuGGAB  and  M.  M.  McCool  (New  York  Cornell  8ta.  Circ.  6,  pp.  13- 
16). — In  the  experiments  reported  the  percentage  of  seed  corn  that  developed 
following  treatment  with  diiTerent  substances  was  as  follows:  Treated  with 
pine  tar,  OS  to  100;  with  coal  tar,  98  to  100;  with  turpentine  emulsion  for  3 
hours,  38;  with  turpentine  emulsion  for  4i  hours,  8;  with  pyridin  solution  for  3 
hours,  98  to  100;  and  with  anllin  oil  solution  for  3  hours,  0.  The  results  of 
these  experiments  are  considered  as  demonstrating  conclusively  that  the  use  of 
tar  in  no  way  prevents  germination,  and  further  that  a  protracted  treatment 
with  turpentine  is  extremely  injurious.  It  was  found  that  tar  at  the  rate  of 
2  tablespoonfuls  per  10  qt.  of  seed  was  sufficiently  effective  to  coat  almost 
every  seed  in  the  mass. 

"As  a  result  of  our  own  experiments  it  Is  not  possible  to  say  that  the  use  of 
tar  will  effectively  deter  crows,  since  no  observations  could  be  made  upon  the 
effect  of  the  treatment  in  repelling  these  birds.  It  was  possible,  however,  to 
determine  that  tar  is  obnoxious  to  fowl.  .  .  .  Seeds  which  had  been  treated 
with  a  coal  tar  were  also  exposed  in  a  room  where  mice  had  proved  a  nuisance. 
None  of  the  com  thus  treated  was  touched.  .  .  . 

"Com  freshly  treated  with  either  of  the  tar  preparations  could  not  be  era- 
ployed  in  the  com  planter  without  experiencing  great  difficulty  in  uniformly 
dropping  the  seed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  that  when  properly  spread  on 
the  dry  floor  the  treated  com  will  completely  dry  out  in  a  few  days  so  that  it  may 
be  used  without  difficulty  in  a  planter.  According  to  the  experience  of  others,  a 
qaart  or  two  of  fine  land  plaster  or  sifted  ashes  may  be  mixed  with  the  seed 
immediately  after  the  tar  treatment,  and  the  treated  seed  may  in  this  way 
l>e  used  immediately  without  serious  inconvenience.  In  this  case  it  would 
perhaps  be  wise  to  use  a  minimum  amount  of  tar." 

How  to  attract  and  protect  wild  birds,  M.  Hiesemann,  trans,  by  Emma  S. 
BucHHEiM  (London,  1908,  pp.  86,  figs.  34,  dgm.  1). — A  small  guide  on  bird  pro- 
tection and  preservation,  which  has  been  translated  from  the  German.  The 
provision  of  suitable  nesting  places,  feeding  in  winter,  suppression  of  enemies, 
etc.,  are  considered  at  length. 

Belworms,  T.  W.  Kirk  (New  Zeal.  Dept.  Agr,  Ann.  Rpt.,  16  (1908),  pp. 
liS-126,  pis,  4,  figs.  5). — The  species  which  have  become  injurious  in  New 
Zeahmd  are  the  stem  eel  worm   (Tylenchm  devastairix) ,  the  cucumber  eel- 
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worm  {Heterodera  radicicola),  the  beet  eel  worm  (H.  schachi),  and  the  ear 
cockle  {T.  tritici).    A  brief  account  Is  given  of  each. 

A  manual  of  forest  zoologry  for  India,  E,  P.  Btebbing  {Calcutta:  Govt^ 
1908,  pp.  XXIX+229+XXI\\  pla,  i/8).— This  work  Is  .stated  to  have  been 
primarily  drawn  up  as  a  manual  for  the  use  of  students  at  the  Im|»erial  Forest 
College  at  Dehra  Dun,  India.    Pages  21-167  are  devoted  to  the  insects. 

The  insect  book,  W.  P.  Westell  (yew  York  and  London  [1908],  pp.  A'-h 
120,  pis.  20). — This  Is  a  brief  popular  account  of  insects. 

The  senses  of  insects,  A.  Forel,  trans,  by  M.  Yeabslet  {London,  190S,  pp. 
XIV -{-324,  pis.  2). — A  translation  and  rearrangement  from  the  (Jernian. 

A  sport  of  the  silkworm  (Bombyx  mori)  and  its  hereditary  behavior, 
K.  ToYAMA  {Bui  Assoc.  8M.  Japon,  1908,  No.  200,  pp.  1-12;  Ztschr.  Induktirr 
Abstam.  u.  Vcrerbungslehre,  1  {1909),  No.  S,  pp.  179-188). — Finding  red  worms 
to  suddenly  arise  from  a  cross  between  two  normal  black  breeds,  the  author  con- 
ducted experiments  In  view  of  working  out  the  laws  of  their  inheritance,  the 
details  of  which  are  here  given.    The  following  are  the  conclusions  arrived  at: 

"(1)  The  sport  *  red  worms '  may  arise  from  the  normal  black  breed  by  cross- 
ing which  apiMirently  brings  about  the  segregation  of  the  dominant  character; 
(2)  the  red  worm  thus  produced  remains  constant  from  its  first  apiJen ranee:  it 
is  recessive  toward  the  ordinary  black  worms  and  segregates  from  the  latter 
according  to  the  Mendellan  law  of  heredity;  and  (3)  sometimes  it  happens  that 
the  segregation  of  both  characters  Is  not  complete  as  in  the  case  observeil  by 
Correns  in  planta" 

Catalogue  of  the  diptera  of  Argentina,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay,  J. 
BafeTHEs  {An.  Mus.  Nac.  Buenos  Aires,  S.  ser„  9  {1908),  pp.  277-^^5).— Fifty 
families  represented  by  a  total  of  650  siiecies  are  included. 

Danish  diptera,  W.  Lundbeck  {Diptera  Danica.  Copenhagen  and  London, 
1907,  pt.  1,  pp.  166,  pi.  1,  figs.  47;  1908.  pt.  2,  pp.  160,  figs.  >^8).— In  part  1  the 
families  Stratiomyiid»,  Xylophagldse,  Coenomyiidae,  Tabanldie,  Leptldldse,  and 
Acroceridje.  and  in  imrt  2  the  families  Asilldie,  Bompyllld.'e,  Therevldae,  and 
Scenopiuidte  are  taken  up. 

Specific  characters  in  the  bee  genus  Colletes,  M.  H.  Swenk  {Univ.  [Xcbr.] 
Studies,  8  ( 1908),  Xo.  1,  pp.  4^-102,  pis.  3). — Keys  are  presented  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  bees  of  the  genus,  'f^venty-six  si)ecles  are  described,  of  which  3  and 
1  subsi>ecies  are  new  to  science. 

Notes  and  descriptions  of  North  American  i>arasitic  hymenoptera,  VII, 
C.  T.  Bruks  {Bui.  Wis.  Xat.  Hist.  Soc,  n.  ser.,  6  {1908),  No.  3-4,  pp.  154-163, 
figs.  2). — Descriptions  are  presented  of  9  new  S[>ecie8  belonging  to  the  general 
Cephalononila,  Proctotryiws,  Aphanomerus,  Asaphes,  Chrysocharls,  Nesomyla, 
Cosuiopliorus,  Rosneta,  and  Bepliratoides,  the  last  two  of  which  genera  are  new. 

The  insect  galls  of  Indiana,  M.  T.  Cook  (Proc.  Ind.  Acad,  ScL,  1907,  pp. 
88-98). — Seventeen  well  defined  species  of  galls  are  added  to  the  list  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  .572). 

Locusts  in  India,  H.  M.  Lefroy  {DepU  Agr,  Bombay  Bui.  32,  pp.  12,  pis.  7). — 
Two  8i>ecies,  the  northwest  locust  (Acridium  [Schistoeerca]  peregrtnum)  and 
the  Bombay  locust  (A.  succinct  urn),  are  said  to  be  periodically  destructive  to 
crops  In  India.  The  two  si)ecies  differ  in  life  history  and  habits,  and  are 
checked  by  diverse  methods.  The  biology  of  these  locusts  and  methods  of  con- 
trol are  briefly  considered. 

Beport  on  destruction  of  locusts,  W.  Honey  {SoutK  Rhodesia,  Rpt.  Sec 
Agr.  1907,  pp.  24-26). — A  brief  reiwrt  of  the  campaign  conducted  by  Rhodesia 
against  locusts.  It  Is  estimated  that  a  total  of  14,109  swarms  were  destroyed 
by  means  of  arsenlte  of  soda  and  through  the  agency  of  fire. 

Some  insects  injurious  to  truck  crops.  The  hop  flea-beetle  (Psylliodes 
punctulata),  F.  H.  Chittenden    {U.  8.  Dcpt.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  66,  pt.  6, 
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pp.  71-92^  pis.  5,  figs.  8). — The  hop  flea-beetle  has  during  the  past  3  years  be- 
come unusually  abundant,  with  the  result  that  in  the  ChilHwaclt  and  Apissiz 
Valley  hop-inx)wing  regions  of  British  Columbia  It  has  caused  the  loss  of  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  crop,  or  a  cash  loss  estimated  at  not  less  that  $125,000. 

This  beetle  is  a  native  American  species,  quite  distinct  from  any  found  on 
hops  in  England  or  on  the  Continent  It  Is  shown  to  be  generally  distributed  In 
the  northern  United  States  and  southern  Canada,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  but  does  not  appear  to  occur  south  of  Nebraska. 

This  flea-beetle  affects  both  surfaces  of  a  leaf,  gnawing  through  the  skin  and 
devouring  the  pulp,  usually  leaving  the  skin  on  the 'opposite  side  entire;  this 
latter  becomes  discolored,  forming  yellowish-brown  freckles  as  the  leaf  grows 
and  expands,  the  skin  at  this  i>olnt  in  time  becoming  torn  and  frequently  show- 
ing holes.  When  the  beetle  occurs  In  moderate  numbers  the  leaves  become  rid- 
dled as  by  fine  shot,  the  punctures  being  most  obvious  after  the  plants  have 
made  some  growth.  In  Its  attack  on  hops  It  frequently  causes  the  leaves  to  look 
like  a  mass  of  network  or  more  or  less  completely  strips  the  vines  of  leaves. 

As  in  the  case  with  flea-beetles  In  general,  this  species  does  most  harm  to 
young  plants.  The  Injury  Is  most  noticeable  on  hops,  sugar  beets,  rhubarb,  and 
some  other  vegetables.  Eggs,  larvie,  and  pup®  have  been  taken  at  a  depth  of  3 
to  6  in.  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  In  hop  fields.  The  larvae  apparently  feed 
on  the  roots  of  hops  as  well  as  those  of  other  plants  growing  in  the  yards. 

An  account  by  H.  J.  Quayle  of  the  life  history  and  habits  of  the  pest  as  It 
occurs  In  British  Columbia  is  presented.  In  that  locality  the  beetles  appear 
very  early  in  the  spring.  Those  taken  In  mating  and  Inclosed  In  vials  with 
earth  at  the  bottom  have  laid  eggs  In  from  8  to  10  days.  The  eggs  have  been 
Uiken  on  the  hop  roots  about  4  In.  below  the  surface  and  larvae  from  2  to  4  in. 
below  the  surface,  both  around  hop  roots  and  In  the  spaces  between  the  vines 
away  from  the  roota  Brief  notes  are  presented  on  the  larval  habits  of  the 
American  and  European  species  of  Psylliodes,  and  on  local  conditions  and 
natural  influences.  Methods  of  control  are  considered  at  some  length.  It  is 
said  that  unless  the  hop  plants  are  sprayed  nearly  every  day  it  Is  practically 
lmi)0S8lble  to  keep  them  sufficiently  covered  with  poison  to  entirely  protect 
from  the  ravages  of  these  beetles. 

"  The  abundance  of  the  beetles  when  they  appear  early  In  the  season  on  young 
plants,  their  constant  reappearance,  and  the  constant  new  growth  of  the  plants 
from  day  to  day  make  It  dlfllcult  to  apply  direct  remedies  with  more  than  tempo- 
rary benefit.  Where  the  hops  are  sprayed  with  kerosene  emulsion  or  whale-oil 
soap  for  the  hop  aphis,  the  numbers  of  the  beetles  are  lessened.  Among  meas- 
ures which  give  promise  of  value  are  the  institution  of  clean  methods  of  culti- 
vation. Including  deep  fall  plowing,  treating  hop  poles  In  such  manner  as  to 
prevent  the  beetles  from  hibernating  In  them,  and  clearing  all  remnants  from 
fields  so  as  to  leave  them  as  bare  as  possible  to  prevent  the  beetles  from  shel- 
tering there  In  winter.  Arsenate  of  lead,  Paris  green,  kerosene  emulsion, 
whale-oil  soap,  and  Bordeaux  mixture  should  receive  further  tests,  as  should  the 
employment  of  trap  crops  In  the  manner  advised  In  this  article." 
A  complete  bibliography  consisting  of  12  titles,  with  annotations,  is  Included. 
Beport  on  tobacco  insects,  A.  C.  Moboan  ( Tennessee  Sta.,  Rpt  Coop,  and  Ext. 
Work  Agr.  Middle  Tenn,  1901-Sy  pp.  68-72).— This  Is  a  brief  rei)ort  of  the  inves- 
tigations being  made  In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  this 
Department 

The  tobacco  flea-beetle  (Epiirix  parvula)  was  unusually  abundant  In  1907,  as 
the  result  of  the  exceptional  weather  conditions.    Through  lax  methods  in  keep- 
ing seetl  beds  properly  covered  with  canvas  many  beds  were  destroyed  and  it  Is 
732— No. : 
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estimated  that  this  resulted  in  a  needless  loss  to  growers  of  over  $400,000.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  injury  to  newly  set  plants  by  flea-beetles,  grasshoppers, 
tree  cricltets,  etc.,  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  spraying  directly  after  setting  with 
arsenate  of  lead  (1  lb.  to  16  gal.  of  water).  Upon  plant  beds  the  remedy  to  be 
used  against  flea-l)eetle8  is  arsenate  of  lead  in  paste  form  in  water  at  the  rate 
of  1  lb.  to  12  gal.  of  water,  applied  in  a  fine  spray.  If  powdered  arsenate  of 
lead  is  used,  i  lb.  to  12  gal.  of  water  is  suflJcient  When  the  plants  are  very 
small,  that  is,  have  not  more  than  4  or  6  leaves  and  barely  cover  the  ground.  12 
gal.  of  the  inswticlde  will  spray  about  240  eq.  yds.  of  bed. 

Sod  laud  intended  for  tobacco  should  be  plowed  In  the  fall  in  order  to  destroy 
the  vegetation  and  thus  starve  many  of  the  cutworms.  As  a  further  remedy 
for  cutworms  it  Is  recommended  that  clover  or  a  similar  succulent  plant  be 
IK>isoned  with  Paris  green  mixed  with  sweetened  water  and  dropped  about  the 
field  at  intervals  of  a  few  feet  3  or  4  days  before  setting  plants. 

The  greatest  insect  problem  to  the  growers  is  the  tobacco  horn  worm,  of  which 
there  are  2  species,  the  northern  {Phlcgvthontius  quinquemacuJata)  and  the 
southern  {P.  sr.rta).  Both  si)ecles  occur  in  Tennessee,  but  the  southern  form 
Is  by  far  the  more  numerous.  The  only  remedy  besides  hand  picking  In  use  to 
any  extent  against  the  tobacco  worms  is  the  application  of  Paris  green  in  pow- 
dered form.  Arsenate  of  lead  In  powdered  form  and  as  a  spray  is  now  being 
tested.  Attention  is  called  to  the  great  need  in  Tennessee  for  a  standard  of 
purity  for  Insecticides.  Observations  made  of  the  hornworm  showed  a  mortal- 
ity of  IM)  per  cent  due  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  protecting  cells  as  brought 
about  b.v  fall  i)lowIng. 

As  a  result  of  exi)erlments  It  Is  recommended  that  all  land  upon  which  to- 
bacco Is  grown  be  plowed  in  the  fall  In  preparation  for  the  succeeding  crop; 
also,  that  the  old  practice  of  poisoning  "  Jimson  "  blooms  with  cobalt  to  kill  the 
tobacco  moths  when  they  ft^  be  revived.  A  rotation  that  would  be  effective 
against  tobacco  worms  and  at  the  same  time  would  supply  humus  and  preserve 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  briefly  mentioned.  A  tentative  outline  is  given  of 
the  work  for  1900. 

Insects  injurious  to  tobacco,  G.  E.  Anastasia  (BoL  Tec.  Coltiv.  Tahacchi 
\Srafa1i],  1  (WOS),  \o.  ,-?-'/,  pp.  173-181,  pi.  1;  8  {1909),  No.  /,  pp.  3-9,  pi.  1).— 
A  continuation  of  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1151).  The  first 
article  considers,  under  the  Aphldidje,  the  species  Schizoneura  corni  and  Dre- 
pdtutsiphmi  avrris,  and  the  second,  the  Aleyrodidae,  of  which  A.  tahaci  is  taken 
up  at  some  length. 

How  to  fight  cranberry  insects,  H.  J.  Franklin  (Massachusetts  8ta.  Bui. 
12C),  pp.  8). — In  this  bulletin,  which  is  a  revision *of  Bulletin  115.  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  IS.  p.  1)54),  are  given  the  practical  applications  resulting  from 
2  years'  study  and  exi>erlments  on  cranl)erry  insects. 

In  combating  the  cranberry  fruIt-worm( J/inoo/a  xmccirUi)  on  bogs  which 
have  a  water  sup])ly  for  winter  flowage  and  for  reflowage,  it  is  recommended 
that  reflowing  be  done  immediately  after  picking  and  continued  for  10  days  or 
2  weeks.  After  allowing  the  foliage  to  rii)en  the  water  should  be  put  on  for 
the  winter,  and  drawn  off  as  a  rule  early  in  April,  but  every  third  or  fourth 
year  It  should  be  held  until  after  the  middle  of  May.  On  winter-flowed  bogs 
which  do  not  have  a  water  supply  for  reflowage,  the  winter  flowage  should  be 
put  on  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  cranberry  foliage  has  ripened  and  hardened 
and  held  until  early  In  April.  p]very  third  or  fourth  year  it  should  be  held 
until  after  the  middle  of  May.  In  all  cases,  the  screenings  should  be  buried  to 
destroy  any  worms  which  may  be  in  them,  and  the  cracks  and  crevices  where 
worms  may  have  spun  up  in  the  .screen  house,  if  near  the  bog,  should  be  cleaned 
<mt  in  order  to  guard  against  infection  fiom  this  source. 
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The  fireworm  (Eudemis  vacciniana)  is  rarely.  If  ever,  troublesome  in  Massa- 
chusetts on  strictly  dry  bogs.  api)arently  because  of  parasites  and  winterkilling 
of  the  eggs,  parasites  probably  being  by  far  tlie  more  effective  of  the  two.  If 
the  false  army  worm  {CaJocampa  nupera)  is  found  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
make  it  advisable,  the  bogs  should  be  flowed  for  24  to  36  hours  as  soon  after 
May  15  as  pnictlcable.  If  caterpillars  are  present  a  few  days  after  the  first 
reflow,  the  water  should  be  put  on  again  for  24  to  36  hours.  On  bogs  with 
winter  flowage  only,  the  winter  flowage  should  be  held  until  after  the  middle 
of  May  every  third  or  fourth  year.  On  dry  bogs,  if  young  worms  are  found  to 
be  hatching  plentifully,  spraying  should  be  done  at  once  with  arsenate  of  lead 
used  at  the  rate  of  7  lbs.  to  50  gal.  of  water. 

In  Massachusetts  the  yellowhead  cranberry  worm  (Peivnea  minuta)  is 
troublesome  only  on  dry  bogs.  One  thorough  spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead  at 
the  nite  of  5  lbs.  to  50  gal.  of  water  at  the  time  of  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  of 
the  second  brood  of  worms  is  suflScient  to  clear  a  badly  infested  bog  for  3  or  4 
years.  For  the  cranberry  girdler  {Crambus  hortueUus)  on  bogs  which  can  be 
reflowed,  it  is  recommended  that  such  be  done  immediately  after  picking  and 
continued  for  a  week  or  10  days.  In  case  a  dry  bog  be  badly  infested  the  vines 
should  be  burned  with  a  gasoline  torch,  choosing  a  time  when  the  vines  would 
not  otherwise  burn  readily,  to  guard  against  a  fire  which  might  escape  from 
(x>ntrol.  This  burning  should  be  done  early  in  the  season  before  the  growth 
starts.     Hints  on  spraying  and  on  the  use  of  water  are  appended. 

Some  injurious  orchard  insects,  A.  F.  Conradi  and  W.  A.  Thomas  {South 
Carolina  8ta.  Bui.  L)S,  pp.  SSly,  figs.  15). — ^This  is  a  general  account  of  the  more 
important  insect  i)ests  of  orchards  in  South  Carolina  and  methods  of  control. 

Next  to  the  San  Jos^  scale  the  i)each-tree  borer  is  considered  the  most  de- 
structive to  peach  trees  in  the  State.  According  to  records  kept  during  li)08. 
pupation  begins  al>out  July  1,  there  being  a  gradual  increase  until  the  maxi- 
mum period  of  pupation  is  reached  about  August  2.  There  is  then  a  gradual 
decline  until  al)out  September  2,  and  a  few  8i)ecimens  go  into  pupation  even  as 
late  as  September  16.  Adults  l)egin  to  emerge  on  July  20,  gradually  increasing 
in  numbers  until  about  August  22,  when  there  is  a  decline  in  numbers  until 
about  September  20. 

At  the  station  3  generations  of  Scolytus  rugulosus  develoi)ed  during  the  year, 
the  fourth  remaining  In  the  larval  stage  in  the  bark  during  the  winter.  The 
woolly  aphis  is  found  in  South  Carolina  on  the  roots  of  the  apple  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year. 

Investigations  made  during  1908  show  that  the  San  Jos^  scale  has  made  heavy 
inroads  in  almost  every  section  of  the  State  and  is  causing  enormous  losses  in 
l>cach  orchards.  The  plum  curculio,  which  Is  common  everywhere  In  the  State, 
has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  author  principally  as  a  peach  pest.  The  plum 
aphis  (Aphis  setaria).  oyster-shell  bark-louse,  apple  aphis,  and  codling  moth  are 
also  briefly  considered. 

The  sulphur-lime  wash,  A.  L.  Melander  and  R.  K.  Beattie  (Washington 
Sia.  Popular  Bui.  16,  pp.  ^). — Directions  for  the  making  and  application  of  the 
lime-sulphur  wash. 

The  lesser  apple  leaf -folder  (Peronea  minuta),  R.  L».  Webster  (Iowa  Sta. 
Bui.  102,  pp.  lHt-212,  figs.  /5).— This  iiest  is  said  to  have  been  the  source  of  con- 
siderable injury  to  api)le  stock  in  nurseries  and  young  orchards  during  the  i)ast 
2  years. 

The  larva  folds  a  single  leaf  or  ties  several  leaves  together  and  remains 
inside  this  hiding  place,  where  it  feeds  undisturbed.  Frequently  several  young 
larvffi  will  tie  up  the  tender  unfolding  leaves  of  the  growing  tips  and  work  inside 
the  protection  thus  formed.    In  such  a  place  the  larvae  often  bore  through  the 
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tender  leaves,  riddling  them  with  small  holes.  Infested  trees  present  a  tled-np 
find  scraggly  appearance  where  the  leaf-folders  become  very  numerous.  The 
leaves  in  which  the  folder  works  turn  brown  as  the  result  of  the  feeding,  and  a 
badly  infested  block  of  apple  stock  may  have  the  appearance  of  having  been 
swept  by  fire. 

The  leaf-folder  itself  is  a  greenish-yellow  worm,  about  i  in.  long  when  it  is 
full  grown.  It  is  slightly  hairy,  but  these  hairs  or  setje  are  hardly  noticeable. 
There  are  two  different  forms  of  the  moths,  an  orange-colored  form  which 
appears  in  the  late  spring  and  in  the  summer,  and  a  slate-colored  form  which 
appears  in  the  fall.  The  leaf-folders  appear  three  times  during  the  season : 
First,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  out  on  the  trees;  second,  about  the  middle  of 
June ;  and  third,  early  in  August  They  remain  on  the  trees  from  4  to  6  weeks 
before  they  become  mature. 

Where  there  is  only  a  small  area  infested  much  benefit  can  be  obtained  by- 
picking  or  pinching  the  infested  leaves.  From  the  experiments  here  recorded 
it  is  concluded  that  in  order  to  be  effective  spraying  must  be  done  when  the 
leaf-folders  are  very  young  or  while  they  are  still  In  the  egg  stage.  A  home- 
made arsenate  of  lead  applied  when  the  folders  were  in  the  egg  stage  gave  good 
results.  The  li  strength  composed  of  arsenate  of  soda  6  oz.,  acetate  of  lesid 
18  oz.,  and  water  50  gal.,  is  recommended.  The  natural  enemies  of  this  pest  are 
said  to  play  an  important  part  in  regulating  its  abundance.  Two  species  of 
tachiuids  determined  as  belonging  to  the  genera  Nemorilla  and  Bactromyia  were 
bred  by  the  author  from  these  folders.  The  ichneumonid,  Chorincaus  cart- 
naius,  was  bred  from  the  pujml  stage.  The  braconid,  CUnoccntrus  amenvanu^, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  most  common  parasite.  Chalets  ovata,  and  several  new 
chalcids,  were  also  reared.  The  synonymy  and  life  history  are  considered,  in 
addition  to  which  ttK?hnical  descriptions  of  the  stages,  and  a  bibliography  of  the 
more  important  references  are  given. 

Wormy  apples  and  how  to  prevent  them.  Besults  of  spraying  for  codlingr 
moth  in  1908,  J.  E.  Buck  (Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  JSl,  pp.  3-13,  figs,  P).— Follow- 
ing an  account  of  the  life  history  of  the  codling  moth,  spraying  experiments  are 
reported,  the  details  of  which  with  the  results  obtained  are  presented  in  tabular 
form.  The  results  of  spraying  by  several  practical  fruit  growers  are  also  given. 
The  more  important  points  brought  out  have  been  summarized  by  the  author  as 
follows : 

'*  There  are  two  broods  of  codling  moth  In  Virginia. 

**  Temperature  conditions  governing  the  blooming  of  the  apple  trees  seem  to 
determine  also  the  ai)i)earance  of  the  first  moths  in  the  spring. 

*' The  spraying  right  after  the  petals  fall  from  the  bloom  is  most  important, 
it  being  possible  to  kill  over  97  per  cent  of  the  worms  by  one  thorough  drench- 
ing application  of  arsenate  of  lead  at  this  time. 

**  Both  Paris  green  and  arsenate  of  lead,  when  thoroughly  applied,  will  pro- 
duce a  high  percentage  of  worm-free  fruit.  A  pressure  of  at  least  60  to  80  lbs, 
is  necessary  to  produce  a  good  spray  with  Bordeaux  caps. 

"Arsenate  of  lead  has  proved  sui)erior  to  Paris  green  in  all  our  tests  this 
season.  It  adheres  better,  and  can  be  applied  simply  in  water  without  any 
danger  to  fruit  or  foliage.  One  and  one-fourth  pounds  in  a  drench  spray,  and 
2  lbs.  in  mist  sprays  to  each  50  gal.  of  spray,  have  given  good  results,  the  re- 
sults being  slightly  in  favor  of  the  mist  spray,  where  two  sprayings  were  given. 

"  Spraying  IS  to  20  days  after  the  iH'tals  fell  frobi  the  bloom  this  season  gave 
very  good  rt*snlts,  and  indicates  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  make  the  appli- 
cations this  late  if  for  any  reas<m  the  spraying  has  not  l)een  done  at  the  proper 
time.  No  one,  however,  should  neglect  the  earlier  spraying  with  this  In  view, 
us  it  may  not  prove  true  for  every  year. 
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"Tbi«  season's  re<»ords  Indicate  that  about  9  nine  weeks  from  the  time  the 
Iietals  fall  is  the  rii^ht  time  to  give  the  tirst  spraying  for  the  second  br(K)d." 

Hyx>onomeuta  malinella,  D.  Saracomenos  {Cyprus  Jour.,  190S.  No,  11,  PP^ 
275~2T7,  pL  1), — The  author  describes  the  life  history  and  habits  of  the  apple- 
tree  ermine  moth.    Arsenicals  are  said  to  control  the  pest. 

Investigatioiis  of  the  olive  fly,  J.  Chapelle  and  J.  Ruby  (Bui,  Agr,  AlgMe 
€t  Tunutie,  14  (1908),  No.  22,  pp.  5^3-5^7). — A  rei)ort  of  exi)eriment8  conducted 
In  190S  by  the  olive-cultnre  service  with  remedies  for  the  olive  fly. 

Hsrmenopterous  parasites  of  the  olive  fly  in  Italy  and  the  probable  exist- 
ence of  other  parasites  in  the  native  home  of  the  fly,  F.  Silvestbi  (Atti  R. 
lat,  Incfjragg.  NapoH,  6,  iter.,  59  (1907),  pp.  tf.77-677). — The  4  si)ecies  Enpclmus 
ur<tzomu«,  Eulophus  longulus,  Eurytoma  roscr,  and  Dinarmus  dacicida  of  the 
family  Chalcldldie  are  the  imi)ortant  parasites  of  the  olive  fiy.  Their  habits 
and  imiK>rtance  in  combating  the  fly  are  considered  at  length.  There  api)ears  to 
be  a  considerable  variation  in  the  relative  percentage  of  infestation  by  the  dif- 
ferent 8|)ecles  at  the  different  points  from  which  collections  were  made.  The 
author  also  considers  the  methods  of  breeding  and  utilizing  these  iwrasltes.  He 
concludes  that  a  study  of  the  imrasites  of  the  olive  fly  In  the  native  home  of 
the  olive  In  southern  and  western  Asia  ought  to  result  in  the  discovery  of 
species  that  will  assist  In  the  control  of  the  i)est. 

The  olive  tineid,  J.  Chapelle  and  J.  Ruby  (Bui,  Mens,  Off,  Renseig.  Agr, 
[Paris],  7  {1908),  No,  6,  pp.  677-6H0;  Rev.  Vit.,  30  {1908),  No.  759,  pp.  /^-/7).— 
The  injury  caused  by  the  olive  tlneld  ( Tinea  olewlla  or  Prays  olc(P)  Is  said  to  place 
it  among  the  most  Injurious  of  the  olive  pests.  It  often  causing  more  Injury  than 
the  olive  fly.  Attention  Is  called  to  a  work  published  by  F.  Sllvestrl,^*  and  from 
which  Information  upon  Its  life  history  has  been  taken.  Descriptions  of  the  life 
stages  are  given,  there  being  3  generations  during  the  year.  The  larvie  of  the 
first  generation  cause  injury  by  boring  In  the  bark  of  the  younger  limbs,  the 
lar\*»  of  the  second  generation  live  In  the  flower  buds,  and  the  larvie  of  the 
third  generation  infest  the  fruit.  Ageniospis  fuscivollis  Is  mentioned  as  a  i»ara- 
site  of  the  pest,  and  remedial  measures  are  briefly  considered. 

Observations  on  treatment  of  the  Eudemis,  R.  Uteau  and  F.  Perpezat 
{Rer.  ML,  30  {1908),  No.  782.  pp.  656-658).— X  brief  reiwrt  of  Investigations 
made  of  the  several  methods  recommended  in  combating  the  grai>evlne  eudemis 
{E.  hotrana). 

An  enemy  of  grrafts  and  cuttings  in  nurseries,  P.  Hoc  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit. 
{Ed.  VEst'Centre),  29  {1908),  No.  39,  pp.  390,  391).— Hhe  larva  of  Hvlops  lanipvs 
is  described  as  the  source  of  considerable  injury  to  grafts  and  cuttings.  Naph- 
tlialln  placed  about  young  vines  has  given  considerable  protection.  An  Insecti- 
cide known  as  vaporlte  has  also  given  good  results. 

[Forest  insects],  E.  P.  Stebbino  {[Indian  Forest  Dept.],  8cr.  Forest  Zooh, 
Leaflets,  1908,  Nos.  1,  pp.  8,  figs.  5;  2,  pp.  5.  figs.  5:  3,  pp.  7,  ffgs.  2).— In  the 
first  of  these  leafiets  the  author  considers  the  sal  bark-borer  {Sphwrotrypes 
siwalikensis).  In  the  second  the  teak  defoliator  {Hyhloca  puera),  and  in  the 
third  the  teak  leaf  skeletonizer  {Pyrausta  maehwralis). 

The  biology  of  and  remedies  for  bark  beetles,  E.  Knoche  {Forstw.  Centbl., 
n.  «er.,  30  {1908),  Nos.  3,  pp.  Ik  1-153;  h  PP-  200-209;  5,  pp.  2.'i5-'25't).—X 
somewhat  extended  discussion  of  these  insects  and  the  methods  of  dealing 
with  them. 

A  monogrraphic  stady  of  the  Chermesidsa,  C.  Bobneb  {Arh.  K.  Biol.  Anst, 
Land  u.  Forstw.,  6  {1908),  No.  2,  pp.  81-320,  pis.  6,  figs.  101;  abs.  in  Riv. 
Patol.  Veg.,  3  (1908),  No.  8,  pp.  121-12^).— In  part  1  of  this  work  the  author 
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considers  the  pliyloj^eiiy  and  morphology,  hi  i>art  2  the  classification,  in  part  3 
the  efifect  niKin  conifers,  in  part  4  the  biology,  and  in  part  5  the  economic  iiu- 
IK)rtance  and  methmls  of  conil>atinK  thesi*  insects.  A  bibliographic  list  of  US 
titles  is  appendtnl. 

British  oak  galls,  E.  T.  Connold  {London,  1908,  pp.  XV III -h  169,  pis.  68, 
flys.  11). — In  this  work  the  author  presents  chapters  on  the  principles  of  oali 
gall  formation,  oak  gall  growth,  numerical  aspects  of  oak  galls,  Cynipidio 
affecting  the  oak,  the  British  oak,  hints  on  collecting  and  mounting  oak  galls, 
etc.  Fifty-four  galls  formed  by  Cynipids  are  considered,  the  author  taking 
up  under  each  the  English  name,  i)osition,  manner  of  growth,  colors,  sixe, 
time  of  year  to  be  sought,  place  of  pupation  of  the  larvfle,  time  of  emergence 
of  the  adults,  parasites  and  inquilines.  Numerous  photographic  illustrations 
are  given  of  the  various  galls. 

Gum-tree  blight  and  the  natural  enemy,  T.  W.  Kibk  {Veto  Zeal.  Dept.  Apr. 
Ann.  Rpt.,  16  (1908),  pp.  117-122,  pis.  7,  figs.  ;8).— This  insect  {Eriococcm 
coriaccus),  which  became  established  in  New  Zealand  about  1900,  has  spread 
rapidly  and  proved  much  more  destructive  than  in  Australia.  Several  si)ecic»s 
of  lady  beetles  were  introduced  from  Australia  and  Auckland,  but  only  Rhizo- 
hius  vcntralis  api)eared  to  thrive  under  the  changed  conditions.  This  sjiecies, 
however,  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  greatly  reducing  the  numbers  of  the 
I)est. 

Abstract  of  a  preliminary  report  on  insects  affecting  live  stock  in  Hawaii, 
I).  L.  Van  Dine  and  V.  A.  Noroaabd  (Reprint  from  Proe.  Hawaii.  Live  Sioek 
Breeders'  Assoe.,  J  (1901),  pp.  19-10,  pi.  i,  dgm.  1). — This  reiM)rt  is  a  con- 
sideration of  the  insects  hijurious  to  live  stock  in  Hawaii  and  a  summary  of 
the  preliminary  investigations  made  by  the  authors,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  of  this  Department 

The  insects  affecting  live  stock  in  Hawaii  are  said  to  be  second  in  economic 
importance  only  to  those  injurious  to  sugar  cane.  The  two  princiimJ  pests 
discussed  are  the  horn  fly  and  the  sheep  maggot  fly,  either  of  which  causes 
a  greater  direct  loss  to  the  live  stock  industry  of  the  Territory  than  all  of 
those  renuiinlng.  The  authors  estimate  the  losses,  direct  and  indirect,  due  to 
these  pests,  to  have  aggregated  between  $60,000  and  $75,000  during  1907. 

The  horn  fly  was  introductnl  into  Hawaii  in  shipments  of  cattle  from  the 
western  coast  of  this  country  to  the  Island  of  Oahu  during  1S97,  and  in  the 
following  year  spread  to  all  the  other  islands.  Preventive  and  curative  measures 
considered  at  some  length  include  the  introduction  of  parasites  and  birds, 
destrncti(>n  by  spraying  and  trai)ping,  and  destruction  of  larvte  in  the  dung. 
The  warble  Ily  {Uypodenna  bovis)  and  the  heel  fly  (If.  lineata)  are  said  to 
have  been  carricnl  to  Hawaii  on  imported  cattle,  but  neither  seem  to  have  become 
estahiishtHl. 

A  few  cases  of  screw-worm  fly  infestation  have  been  reiwrted,  but  it  seems 
to  have  bwu  siipi)lanted  by  a  new  sptvies  known  as  the  Hawaiian  sheep  maggot 
fly  (Calliiffiora  dux),  which  has  worktnl  great  havoc  among  the  sheep  and 
lambs  on  the  various  islands  of  the  group.  It  is  said  that  no  reference  can  be 
found  in  the  literature  of  animal  parasites  where  a  practically  obscure  s|)ecies 
supposedly  infesting  only  dead  animal  tissues  has  so  suddenly  adapted  Itself  to 
living  animals  with  such  serious  results.  When  the  eggs  are  dei)osited  on  wool 
the  resulting  maggots  appear  within  24  hours  and  work  down  through  the  wool 
to  the  body.  They  do  not  attemi)t  to  penetrate  tlie  unbroken  skin  as  do  the 
screw-worm  maggots  but  work  in  a  constantly  moving  intermingled  mass  cans- 
ing  irritation,  which  brings  about  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  ulceration  on 
the  products  of  which  the  larvjB  feed.  When  the  skin  is  completely  destroyed 
the  maggots  i)euetrate  with  ease  in  all  directions  under  the  skin  forming  pockets. 
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fistulas^  and  sinuses,  and  the  animal  dies  from  septicemia  or  exhaustion.  As 
the  maggots  mature  they  drop  to  the  ground  and  pupate  In  the  soil.  The  life 
eycle  does  not  extend  over  3  weeks  and  the  larvjB  or  maggots  develop  In  less 
than  10  days.  Curative  and  preventive  measures  are  briefly  considered.  The 
advantages  and  disadvantages  that  would  result  from  the  Introduction  of  the 
turkey  buzzard  are  discussed  and  correspondence  on  this  subject  with  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  of  this  Deimrtment  Is  presc^ited. 

The  life  history  and  habits  of  the  maggot  fly  or  blow  fly  of  Australia  (C. 
oceaniciF)  as  worked  out  by  Froggatt  are  briefly  considered.  Several  speci- 
mens of  the  English  blue-bottle  fly  {Lucilia  acricata)  have  been  taken  with 
C.  dtix  on  the  Island  of  Molokai,  and  an  account  of  its  life  history,  habits,  etc., 
as  worlsed  out  by  C.  Warburton  and  by  G.  T.  Brown  Is  discussed  at  some  length. 
The  screw-worm  fly  {Compsomyia  macellaria)  is  said  to  have, been  observed  on 
the  Island  of  Molokai.  The  Americau  blue-bottle  fly  (/>.  cwsar)  has  been  re- 
corded from  the  Island  of  Hawaii  by  Grlmshaw.  Sarcophaga  barbata  has  been 
bred  in  immense  numbers  upon  meat,  and  with  *S.  pallincrvui  has  been  collectetl 
from  the  Islands  of  Oahu  and  Molokai.  The  injurious  sheep  botfly  or  head  mag- 
got (CEstrus  ot'i8)  has  been  recorded  from  the  Island  of  Kauai  by  Grlmshaw. 

Under  insects  affecting  horses  the  author  considers  the  stable  fly,  the  horse 
botfly,  which  is  common  in  the  Territory,  and  the  horse  chin  fly  (Qastrophilus 
nasalis),  which  has  been  collected  from  both  Oahu  and  Kauai.  Brief  mention 
is  also  made  of  several  parasites  of  hogs,  dogs,  and  poultry. 

The  mosquitoes  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  Clara  S.  Ludlow  ( Washington, 
J  90S,  pp.  65), — Records  are  here  presented  of  the  distribution  of  certain  siK»cles 
and  their  occurrence  in  relation  to  the  incidence  of  certain  diseases. 

Remarks  on  the  study  of  biting  flies,  with  special  reference  to  the  genus 
Olossina,  A.  E.  Hamebton  and  11.  R.  Bateman  (Jour,  Roy.  Army  Med.  Corpn, 
11  (1908),  No.  1  pp.  24-45,  figs.  5). —This  article  Is  an  Introduction  to  the  prac- 
tical study  of  the  life  history  and  general  anatomy  of  flies  concerned  In  the  dis- 
semination of  trypanosome  diseases.     A  list  of  32  references  is  appended. 

The  Ixodoidea  or  ticks,  G.  H.  F.  Nuttall  (Jour,  Roy.  Inst.  Pub.  Health, 
16  {1908),  No.  7,  pp.  385-40S,  figs.  20).— In  this,  the  first  Ilarben  lecture,  the 
author  discusses  the  ticks,  their  life  history,  habits,  and  rOle  In  disease  trans- 
mission. 

Spirochetosis  in  man  and  animals,  G.  H.  F.  Nuttall  (Jour.  Roy.  Inst.  Pub. 
Health,  16  {1908),  No.  8,  pp.  -$4M64).— In  this,  the  second  Harbeu  lecture,  the 
author  considers  the  spirochetes,  their  disease  production,  and  conveyance  by 
ticks  and  bugs. 

Piroplasmosis,  G.  H.  F.  Nuttall  {Jour.  Roy.  Inst.  Pub.  Health,  16  (1908), 
No.  9.  pp.  513-526,  figs.  3). — This  is  the  third  of  the  Harben  lectures  delivered  by 
the  author.  A  general  account  Is  given  of  the  diseases  produced  by  Plroplasma, 
their  correlation  with  the  Ixodid»,  life  cycle,  etc. 

The  r61e  of  ticks  in  the  transmission  of  disease,  Meuleman  {Ann.  Med. 
Vet.,  57  {1908),  No8.  8-9,  pp.  460-^^69;  10,  pp.  0^0-552).— Following  a  brief 
review  of  the  rOle  of  insects  and  arachnids  in  the  transmission  of  disease  the 
author  discusses  at  length  the  part  played  by  ticks.  A  table  which  Illustrates 
the  biology  of  the  ticks  implicated  and  the  manner  of  transmission  is  appended. 
Apiculture,  T.  W.  Kirk  {New  Zeal.  Dept.  Agr.  Ann.  Rpt.,  16  {1908),  pp. 
158-162,  pis.  i). — The  bee  industry  is  said  to  be  rapidly  expanding  in  New 
Zealand.  The  report  of  the  work  of  the  year  by  I.  Hopkins,  apiarist,  is  here 
included.  From  specimens  of  diseased  combs  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology of  this  Department  It  was  determined  that  the  American  foul  brood 
occurs  In  the  Dominion. 
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Annual  report  of  the  Boyal  Sericultural  Station,  Padua  (Ann,  R.  Staz, 
Bacol.  Padova,  35  {1901),  pp.  IJ^O,  pi,  /).— In  this  report  the  director,  E.  Verson^ 
reviews  the  work  of  the  station  for  the  year  1906-7»  and  presents  a  further 
study  of  the  glands  of  the  silliworm.  E.  Quajat  presents  a  study  made  of  the 
influence  of  high  temperature  on  the  eggs  of  silkworms,  and  E.  Bisson  rei>orts 
on  a  study  of  the  Influence  of  external  conditions  In  rearing  upon  the  physical 
condition  of  the  cocoon.  Mulberry  culture  in  southern  and  insular  Italy  is  also 
considered  by  E.  Quajat.  Experiments  on  the  relative  quantity  of  foliage  re- 
quired by  pure-bred  silkworms  and  crosses  are  reported  by  P.  Tomaselli  and 
G.  Manolescu.  A  list,*  compiled  by  E.  Bisson,  of  publications  pertaining  to 
sericulture,  published  during  1900-7,  is  appended. 

FOODS— HUMAN  NTITKITION. 

Chemical  studies  of  American  barleys  and  malts,  J.  A.  Le  Clekc  and  R. 
Waul  (C/.  S,  Dcpt,  Agt\,  Bur.  Chcnu  Bui,  12/,,  pp.  75,  pi.  i).— This  study  of  the 
composition  of  American-grown  barleys  and  malts  was  undertaken  to  ascertain 
the  relative  value  for  alcohol  production  and  for  brewing  of  the  ordinary  6-row 
and  2-row  varieties  produced  In  different  regions  of  the  United  States.  The 
studies  of  the  barleys  and  corresi)onding  malts  also  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
investigate  chemically  and  physically  the  changes  taking  place  during  the 
malting  of  barley. 

According  to  the  experimental  data  reported,  "  the  2-row  barleys  are  some- 
what richer  in  starch,  extract,  bran,  and  endosperm,  have  a  higher  bushel  and 
l,00()-graiu  weight,  and  a  higher  coefficient  of  mealiness  and  degree  of  dissolu- 
tion than  the  0-row  varieties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  2-row  variety  contains 
less  i)r()lcin,  fiber,  pentosjins,  hulls,  sulphur,  embryo,  and  steely  grains  than  the 
Grow.  The  Bay  Brewing  barleys  have  a  higher  bushel  and  1,000-grain  weight 
than  the  ordinary  6-row  barley,  but  less  protein.  The  Utah  Winter  barleys 
have  the  most  endosperm  and  contain  the  most  starch,  yield  the  most  extract, 
have  the  highest  coefficient  of  mealiness  and  degree  of  dissolution,  and  contain 
the  least  protein. 

•*  The  G-row  barley  malts  contain  the  highest  percentage  of  protein,  lecithin, 
soluble  protein,  and  embryo,  but  are  lowest  in  starch,  extract  (in  coarse  grist), 
bran,  weight  per  bushel,  and  weight  per  1,000  grains. 

**  The  2-row  barley  malts  are  highest  in  weight  per  bushel,  extract,  and  coeffi- 
cient of  mealiness,  but  lowest  in  fiber,  pentosans,  hulls,  and  embryo. 

'*  The  Bay  Brewing  and  Utah  Winter  barley  malts  are  highest  In  starch,  hulls, 
and  weight  i)er  1,000  grains,  and  lowest  in  protein,  soluble  protein,  endosperm, 
extract  (fine  grist),  and  coefficient  of  mealiness. 

**  It  has  been  sliown  that  large  kernels  yield  a  higher  percentage  of  extract 
than  small  kernels  of  the  same  protein  content.  The  former  contain  more 
starch,  weigh  more  per  bushel,  and  give  a  higher  coefficient  of  mealiness.  The 
heavier  kernels  average  less  in  protein  content  and  contain  more  starch.  The 
small  grains  of  the  same  variety  contain  more  bran,  hulls,  fiber,  pentosans,  and 
ash  than  do  the  larger  grains.  When  barleys  are  divided  into  two  groups — those 
of  high  and  low  protein  content — the  former  are  richer  in  fiber,  pentosans,  hulls, 
bran,  and  embryo;  the  latter  weigh  more  per  bushel  and  per  1,000  grains,  and 
have  more  mealy  grains  after  steei)ing,  besides  containing  more  extract,  starch, 
and  soluble  protein. 

**  Mealy  grains  are  generally  lower  in  protein  content  The  permanently 
steely  grains  are  richer  In  protein.  A  high  phosphoric  acid  content  Is  generally 
acconu)anied  by  high  starch  and  low  protein,  A  larger  proportion  of  the  protein 
of  low-protelu  barley  is  soluble  than  of  the  high-protein  barley.    The  average 
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|)ereentage  of  protein  in  «^row  barley  in  alM>iit  12:  of  2-row  barley,  11.5;  of  Hay 
Brewing  barley,  less  than  11;  and  of  Utah  Winter  barley,  less  than  10  i)er  cent. 
"The  most  interesting  changes  occurring  during  the  process  of  malting  are 
the  increase  in  sugars,  lecithin,  soluble  protein,  and  embryo,  and  the  decrease 
in  starch,  ash,  phosi)horlc  acid,  potash,  magnesia,  lime,  bran,  hulls,  endosi>erni. 
fiber,  fat,  and  total  protein.    The  pentosans  undergo  very  little,  if  any,  change."  • 

The  influence  of  malt  diastase  preparations  on  bread  baking,  M.  P.  Neu- 
mann and  P.  Saleckeb  {Landw.  Jahrb.,  S7  (1908),  No.  5,  pp,  857-872).— 
Experiments  with  several  malt  preimratlons  led  the  authors  to  conclude  that 
(he  addition  of  such  material  favorably  affects  the  dough  and  gives  a  larger 
loaf  without  lowering  the  quality.  The  effect  of  the  malt  preimratlons  is 
primarily  due  to  the  dlastatic  enzym  they  contain  which  changes  some  of  the 
starch  present  into  sugar.  When  sugar  is  added  to  the  dough,  larger  loaves  are 
a  la)  obtained,  but  the  eflTect  is  not  so  i)ronounced  as  with  malt.  Better  results 
were  obtained  when  malt  extracts  were  used  with  flours  of  high  gluten  content 
than  with  other  flours  though  variations  were  noted.  In  the  exi)eriment8  re- 
IKirted  the  addition  of  malt  extract  did  not  lessen  the  quantity  of  yeast  require<l. 
The  use  of  malt  extract  in  bread  making,  H.  A.  Kohman  {Nat,  Baker,  14 
il909).  No,  159 f  pp,  25-27), — Exi)eriments  are  briefly  reimrted  on  the  use  of 
malt  extract  in  bread  making,  which  the  author  considers  in  general  to  be 
favorable.  "  The  amounts  that  can  be  successfully  used  depend  upon  the 
strength  of  the  flour  and  the  dlastatic  activity  of  the  extract.  With  a  weak 
flour  one  must  use  low  dlastatic  extracts,  while  with  strong  flours  one  may  use 
larger  quantities  or  extracts  with  a  greater  dlastatic  power." 

Text-book  of  meat  hygiene,  R.  Edklmann,  trans,  by  J.  W,  Mohleb  and  A. 
EicHHOBN  {Washington,  1908,  pp,  XI I -{-402,  pU,  8,  figs.  i57).— This  volume  dis- 
cusses hygiene  with  si)ecial  reference  to  the  ante-mortem  and  i)ost-mortem  in- 
spection of  food-producing  animals.  Among  the  principal  subdivisions  may  be 
noted  the  following :  Origin  and  Source  of  Meat  Food ;  Morphology  and  Chemis- 
try of  the  Principal  Tissues  and  Organs  of  Food  Animals;  The  Production, 
Preparation,  and  Conservation  of  Meat ;  Regulations  Governing  Meat  Inspec- 
tion of  this  Dei)artment;  Abnormal  Conditions  and  Diseases  of  Food-Producing 
Animals;  P^xamination  and  Judgment  of  I'reparetl  and  Preserved  Meats,  as 
Well  as  Chickens,  Game,  Fish,  Amphiblie,  and  ('rustaceans;  History  of  Meat 
Hygiene;  and  Abattoirs  and  Stock  Yards.  It  is  stated  that  in  this  translation 
additions  have  been  made. 

The  deterioration  and  commercial  preservation  of  flesh  foods.  II,  The 
storage  of  beef  at  temperatures  above  the  freezing  point,  W.  D.  Richabdson 
and  E.  F.  Scueibubel  {Jour,  Indus,  and  Engin,  Chcm.,  I  (1909),  No,  2,.  pp, 
^j-102).— In  continuation  of  earlier  work  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1156),  an  extended 
series  of  analyses  was  made  of  meat  kept  at  room  temperature  with  and  without 
presen'atives,  and  of  meat  stored  at  2  to  4**  C.  Some  of  the  latter  samples 
were  after  a  time  frozen  and  held  at  —9  to  — 12°  C,  In  order  to  determine 
whether  freezing  arrests  decomposition  promptly  or  whether  when  once  started 
It  continues  in  the  frozen  state.  Methods  of  bacterial  decomposition  in  meat 
and  similar  questions  were  also  considered. 

**  While  there  are  some  contradictory  figures  in  the  analyses  of  the  samples 
which  were  frozen  after  being  stored  at  2  to  4°  C,  from  the  results  the  con- 
clusion may  fairly  be  drawn  that  freezing  of  meats  at  — 9  to  —12"  C.  arrests 
bacterial  decomposition,  but  can  not  In  any  degree  restore  the  product  to  Its 
original  condition." 

Methods  of  chemical  control  in  the  New  Zealand  meat  freezing  works, 
A.  M.  Wbight  {Jour,  8oc.  Chem,  Indus.,  28  {1909),  No,  3,  pp,  12/,,  125),— The 
author  briefly  describes  the  chemical  processes  employed  in  connection  with 
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tmikaKo,  (Irietl  blcKxl,  tallow,  wool,  ineixt  extract,  oleoma rgarine.  Rlne,  and  otber 
materials.     The  paiKn*  is  followed  by  a  diseussion. 

On  preservatives  in  meat  foods  packed  in  cans  or  glass,  A.  W.  J.  MacFad- 
DEN  (Local  Govt.  B(h  [Gt.  Brit.],  Med.  Dcpt.,  Rpts.  Insp.  Foods,  1908,  No.  6', 
pp.  37). — The  practice  of  American  manufacturers  regarding  the  use  of  pre- 
servatives in  canned  meats  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  presence  of 
preservatives  In  raw  materials  which  may  be  emi^loyed  In  the  preparation 
of  British-made  canned  and  glass  packed  meats,  and  the  practice  of  British 
manufacturers  with  reference  to  the  use  of  preservatives  in  such  goods  are  the 
questions  considered  In  this  investigation  of  meat  foods.  In  the  form  of  n\*- 
pendixes  a  number  of  analyses  of  different  sorts  of  preserved  meat  and  of  a 
])atent  i)reservative  are  reported  by  P.  A.  E.  Richards. 

The  inspection  of  meat  in  Paris  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Augrust  1, 
1905,  Martkl  (Bui.  8oc.  Cent.  MM.  V6t.,  86  (1909),  No.  .),  pp.  70-76,  dgm.  1). — 
The  data  summarized  are  chiefly  statistical. 

Taxes  and  fees  collected  at  abattoirs,  H.  Martel  ilfyg.  Viande  et  Lait, 
2  (1908),  No.  2,  pp.  //(S.9-5iS).— The  subject  is  discussed  with  si)ecial  reference 
to  French  conditions. 

Unfermented  grape  jnice,  A.  McGill  (Lab.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Canada  Bui. 
166,  pp.  23). — Seventy  samples  were  collected,  of  which  2  were  spoiled  and  5 
api)eared  to  be  fermented  wines.  Of  the  remaining  63  samples  51  contained 
no  alcohol  or  a  trace  so  small  as  to  be  negligible,  11  contained  from  1  to  5 
per  cent  proof  spirit,  and  1  sample  above  5  per  cent. 

Of  the  63  samples  examined  11  contalnetl  salicylic  acid  as  a  preservative. 
**  It  is  Interesting  and  Important  to  note  that,  with  two  exceptions,  those 
samples  which  contain  salicylic  acid  contain  very  considerable  percentages  of 
alcohol ;  showing  that  the  preservative  has  been  added  to  the  already  fer- 
menting juice,  to  stay  further  fermentation,  and  not  to  the  fresh  juice,  in 
order  to  prevent  fermentation  from  beginning."  Ten  of  the  samples  of  grape 
juice  and  1  of  the  wines  contained  coal-tar  dyes.  "  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
most  of  the  samples  which  contain  dyes  contain  a  preservative  also." 

Maple  sirup,  A.  McGill  (Lab.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Canada  Bui.  153,  pp.  11). — 
Of  84  samples  of  maple  sirup  examined  01  were  found  genuine,  4  doubtful,  13 
adulterated,  and  0  mixtures. 

Maple  products,  A  McGill  (La 6.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Canada  Bui.  157,  pp. 
19). — Samples  of  maple  sugar  and  maple  sirup  collected  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  were  examlnetl.  Of  71  samples  of  maple  sugar  62  were  found  to  be 
genuine  and  8  adulterated,  while  1  was  doubtful.  Of  71  samples  of  maple  sirup 
62  were  declared  genuine,  3  compound,  and  6  adulterateil. 

Judging  by  a  summary  of  work  carried  on  since  1905,  **  a  noteworthy  Increase 
in  the  percentage  of  genuine  samples  Is  observable;  and  this  is  especially 
marked  in  the  case  of  maple  sirup.'* 

Ground  coffee,  A.  McGill  (Lab.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Canada  Bui.  172,  pp. 
37). — Of  449  samples  of  ground  coffee  purchased  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
391  were  found  to  be  genuine  and  45  adulterated,  while  13  were  sold  as  com- 
pounds. 

Table  oils,  H.  Guth  (Pharm.  Zcntralhalle,  Jf9  (1908),  Nos.  J,9,  pp.  999-1003; 
50,  pp.  1017-1021). — A  number  of  analyses  of  olive  oils  and  other  oils  are 
rei)orted  with  a  view  to  the  detection  of  adulteration. 

The  influence  of  freezing  and  thawing  upon  wine,  R  Rousseaux  (Ann. 
Sei.  Agron.,  3.  scr.,  3  (1908),  II,  No.  3,  pp.  i:0-//28 > .— The  experimental  data  are 
discussed  with  reference  to  the  French  pure-food  laws. 

Hindering  fermentation  in  sweet  solutions  by  means  of  preservatives, 
n.  LUhrio  and  A,  Sabtori  (Pharm.  Zentralhallc,  J,9  (1908),  No.  ^^6,  pp.  934- 
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9^2). — lAboratory  studies  with  a  niiniber  of  preservatives  are  reportetl,  iiieliid- 
in>c  formic  acid,  benzoic  acid,  ammonium  fluorid,  pyrocateclilu,  abrastol,  and 
hexa-methyl-tetramiu. 

Beport  of  the  depai*tment  of  food  and  drugs,  State  board  of  health,  to 
March,  1909,  H.  E.  Barnard  {Mo,  Bui.  Ind.  Bd,  Health,  11  {1909),  \o,  2, 
pp.  15-22). — Of  the  355  samples  of  milk  and  milk  products,  butter,  beverages, 
sausages,  extracts,  canned  goods,  etc.,  examined  108  were  found  to  be  illegal. 
Information  is  also  given  regarding  the  drugs  examined  and  the  prosecutions 
brought  under  the  food  and  drug  law. 

Official  inspections,  C.  D.  Woods  {Maine  8ta.  Off*  Insp.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  pp.  8 
each). — These  publications  contain  data  regarding  the  examination  of  foods, 
drugs,  and  fertilizers  under  the  State  law,  data  regarding  standards,  advice 
to  manufacturers  and  dealers,  and  similar  matter,  and  in  some  cases  the  re- 
sults of  examinationa  The  materials  considered  include  sausage,  maple  prod- 
ucts, ice  cream  and  ice  cream  substitutes,  soda  water,  drugs,  flavoring  ex- 
tracts, pickles,  catsup,  oysters,  salt  fish,  rice,  vinegar,  and  fertilizers. 

Beport  of  the  First  International  Congress  for  the  Suppression  of  Adul- 
teration of  Foods  and  Drugs  {Compt.  Rend.  Trav.  Cong,  Intcrnat.  R6pr. 
Fraudcs  Aliment,  et  Pharm.  Oencve,  1  {1908),  pp.  290).— A  list  of  oflJcers  and 
delegates,  rules  and  regulations,  minutes  of  meetings,  standards  recommended, 
and  other  similar  data  are  included  in  this  reiwrt  of  the  International  Con- 
gress for  the  Suppression  of  Adulteration  of  Foods  and  Drugs,  held  at  Geneva, 
September  8-12,  1908. 

Summary  of  official  enactments  and  documents  relating  to  public  hygriene 
{Rec.  Actes  Off.  ct  Doc.  Uyg.  Pub.,  Trav.  Cons.  Sup.  Hyg.  Pub.  France,  37 
{1907),  pp.  723,  pL  1,  figs.  19). — The  material  included  in  this  volume  is  sum- 
marized under  three  general  heads,  namely.  Legislation  and  Administration, 
The  Work  of  the  Superior  Consul  of  Public  Hygiene  in  France,  and  Supple- 
mentary Documents. 

Notices  of  judgment  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Notices  of  Judgment  50,  pp.  2; 
51-53,  pp.  7;  54-55,  pp.  h'  56-57,  pp.  /,;  58-63,  pp.  12;  6^-65,  pp.  ^).— The  sub- 
jects included  are  the  adulteration  of  coffee,  misbranding  of  bottled  beer, 
canned  com,  a  drug,  coffee,  lemon  extract,  canned  apples  and  vinegar,  and 
adulteration  and  misbranding  of  oats,  lithia  water  and  buckwheat  flour. 

Decision  of  the  Attorney-General  In  regard  to  the  legality  of  the  Beferee 
Board  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Food  Insp.  Decision  107,  pp.  6). — The  decision  of 
Attorney-General  Wickersham  in  regard  to  the  legality  of  the  referee  board 
appointed  to  give  advice  upon  questions  arising  from  the  enforcement  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  quoted  in  full.     It  sustains  the  legality  of  the  board. 

Drug  legislation  in  the  United  States,  L.  F.  Kebler  {U.  8.  Dept.  .Agr.,  Bur. 
Chem.  Bui.  98,  rev.,  pt.  1,  pp.  3^3). — In  this  revision  of  an  earlier  bulletin 
(E.  S.  R.,  IS,  p.  421)  the  summaries  of  Federal  and  State  enactments  regard- 
ing drugs  have  l)een  brought  up  to  July  15,  1908,  the  present  edition  being  neces- 
sitated by  the  large  amount  of  new  legislation  along  this  line  which  has  been 
enacted  since  the  bulletin  was  first  published.  The  material  is  arranged  alpha- 
betically by  States. 

The  fireless  cooker,  Ellen  A.  Huntington  {Bui.  Univ.  Wis.,  No.  217,  pp.  38, 
figs.  10). — The  author  summarizes  historical  and  other  data  regarding  fireless 
cookers  and  reports  the  results  of  investigations  on  the  use  of  different  mate- 
rials In  the  construction  of  such  cookers  and  the  effects  of  amounts  and  density 
of  materials  upon  the  conservation  of  heat. 

From  studies  of  the  materials  of  which  the  fireless  cooker  was  made,  the 
packing  material,  and  the  effects  of  the  density  of  the  food  cooked,  the  author 
concludes  that  **so  far  as  the  retention  of  heat  was  involved,  (1)  the  outside 
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retainer  mi^bt  be  round  or  s<iuan\  made  of  pUvanlztnl  inm  or  wootl;  (2)  the 
paekbig  material  sboiild  be  mineral  w(K)1  ;  (3)  tbe  larger  the  mai*s  and  the 
greater  tlie  density  of  the  foiul  cooked,  the  better  the  conservation  of  heat." 

From  the  exi)eriment8  on  methods  of  preparing  food  with  the  fireless  cooker, 
the  following  conclusions  were  drawn: 

"These  exiieriments  show  the  imssibi lilies  of  the  fireless  cooker,  which  based 
on  scientific  princii)le  proves  itself  practicable  for  household  use."  Exi>eri- 
ments  with  custard  and  potatoes  show  that  it  is  i)0S8ible  to  overcook  some  ftHKls 
if  they  remain  too  long  in  the  cooker. 

"  Foods  may  be  well  c(M>ked  in  it  and  it  proves  most  desirable  and  economical 
of  time  and  fuel  for  those  foods  which  retjuire  long  slow  cooking,  such  as  oat- 
meal, meats,  and  drie<l  fruits.  Since  the  temjierature  is  that  of  Iwiling  water,  it 
is  not  practical  for  cooking  those  fotnis  which  require  the  high  dry  heat  of  an 
oven,  or  for  steaming.  It  may  be  i)o88ible  to  overcome  this  difficulty  l>3'  insert- 
ing a  quantity  of  liquid  which  has  a  liiglier  boiling  imint  than  water. 

*'  Also,  there  is  a  certain  economy  of  fuel,  labor,  time,  and  utensils  in  using 
the  tirele.ss  cooker. 

*'  Housekt^eping  has  lagged  far  behind  other  industries.  An  evidence  of  this 
has  been  the  disregard  of  small  economies.  There  is,  however,  a  growing  ten- 
dency toward  such  economies  and  toward  measuring  them  accurately  and  scien- 
tifically. .  .  . 

**lln  using  a  fireless  cooker]  it  is  self-evident  that  there  will  be  no  loss  of 
water  from  evaporation  as  there  is  in  cooking  over  a  flame,  and  allowance 
should  be  made  for  this.  It  is  also  evident  that  salt  or  flavoring  matter  must 
be  added  to  the  foods  before  they  are  placed  in  the  cooker." 

As  the  author  notes,  the  fireless  cooker  may  l)e  used  for  Insulating  and 
kee[nng  ice  cream  or  other  such  materials  cold. 

How  to  spend  a  shilling  on  food  to  the  best  advantage,  S.  H.  Davies  ( York 
Health  and  Housing  Reform  Assoe.  [Food  Chart  So.  /I,  folio). — This  chart 
shows  by  means  of  colored  diagrams  the  nutritive  and  energy  value  of  25  cts, 
worth  of  bread,  cheese,  and  other  common  foods.  The  accomimnying  text  dis- 
cusses the  foods  and  their  relative  value. 

How  to  feed  a  family  of  five  on  twelve  shillings  nine  pence  a  week  {York 
Health  and  Housing  Reform  Assoc,  Food  Chart  yo.  2,  pp.  4,  figs.  6,  dgm.  /). — 
This  leaflet,  which  is  one  of  a  series  (see  above)  designed  for  popular  instruc- 
tion, gives  inexpensive  menus  for  a  wt»ek,  with  the  quantities  of  the  several 
foods  retjuired  per  day,  and  reclines  and  cooking  notes.  The  amount  of  nutri- 
ents in  several  of  the  foods  and  the  nutrients  and  energy  in  the  suggested  menus 
are  shown  by  ukmhs  of  colored  diagrams. 

Cost  of  feeding  city  prisoners  (Munieipal  Jour,  and  Engin.,  26  (1909),  No.  i7, 
p.  718). — Information  is  given  regarding  the  character  and  cost  of  the  food  of 
prisoners  in  the  county  jail  and  the  city  and  county  prison  of  San  Francisco. 
In  the  former  institution  the  average  cost  of  feeding  and  clothing  was  23  cts. 
l»er  ix?rson  \)ev  day  and  in  the  latter  the  average  cost  of  feeding  each  prisoner 
was  14.7r>  cts.  i)er  day. 

The  food  of  Finland  peasants,  S.  Sundstrom  (Untcrsuchungen  uher  die 
Frnahrung  der  Landbevolkeruttg  in  Finnland.  HelsingforSj  1908^  pp,  2S0;  rev, 
in  Rev.  den.  SeL,  JO  {1909),  No.  5,  p.  20 J, ;  Bioehem.  Zentbl,  8  (1909),  No.  10, 
p.  50r>y. — According  to  the  reported  data,  a  man  of  medium  weight  and  at  mod- 
erate work  consumes  food  furnishing  4,000  calories  per  day,  whereas  a  woman 
consumes  from  2,700  to  2,800  calories.  In  the  case  of  the  man,  the  average 
daily  ration  supplies  13(>  gm.  protein,  of  which  84  i)er  cent  is  digested.  In  the 
case  of  fats  and  carbohydrates,  the  coefficients  of  digestibility  are  90  and  85  per 
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cent,  respectively,  while  87.5  per  cent  of  the  euergj^  of  the  ration  ia  said  to  be 
available. 

Vegetable  cookery  and  meat  substitutes,  Sabah  T.  Rorkb  {Philadelphia. 
1909,  pp,  32S), — A  collection  of  recipes  and  menus. 

Beform  in  our  diet,  M.  Hindhede,  trans,  by  G.  Bakgum  (Eine  Reform  unscrer 
Emahrung,  Copenhagen  and  Leipsic,  1908^  pp.  232,  pi,  1,  figs.  4). — In  this  trans- 
lation into  German  from  the  Swedish  it  is  stated  that  original  new  material  has 
been  incorporated  in  the  main  portion  of  the  volume,  and  additional  material  has 
been  added  which  has  accumulated  since  the  work  was  first  printed.  On  the 
basis  of  the  experience  of  himself,  his  family,  and  others,  the  author  advocates 
a  low  proteid  diet  which  in  his  own  case  consists  of  potatoes,  bread,  grits,  fruit, 
and  considerable  fat,  with  small  amounts  of  meat,  eggs,  etc.  The  bulk  of  the 
volume  is  taken  up  with  summaries  and  discussions  of  literature  bearing  uixni 
the  subject.  General  suggestions  are  also  made  regarding  the  lmix)rtance  of 
air,  exercise,  and  other  similar  hygienic  measures. 

Intracellular  enzyms,  H.  M.  Vebnon  (London,  1908,  pp,  XI +2^0), — The 
author  has  presented  In  this  volume  a  course  of  lectures  given  at  the  Physi- 
ological laboratory  of  the  University  of  London  on  proteolytic  endoenzyms, 
fat  and  carbohydrate  splitting  endoenzyms,  zymase  and  other  glycolytic  enzyms. 
(»xidizing  enzyms,  the  constitution  and  mode  of  action  of  enzyms,  reversible 
enzym  action,  and  endoenzyms  and  protoplasm.  Indexes  are  provldetl.  Of  the 
importance  of  the  intracellular  enzyms,  or  endoenzyms,  and  their  relation  to 
biological  problems,  the  following  statements  are  made : 

**  These  enzyms  differ  from  the  exo-enzyms,  such  as  are  found  In  many  of  the 
secretions  of  living  organisms,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are  bound  up  In 
the  protoplasm  of  the  cells,  and,  so  long  as  these  cells  retain  their  vitality,  can 
only  exert  their  activity  intracellularly.  On  death  of  the  cells,  the  protoplasm 
disintegrates,  and  many  of  the  constituent  enzym  groupings  gradually  split  off 
and  pass  into  solution.  It  is  inferred,  though  strict  proof  of  the  inference  is 
wanting,  that  any  zymolyslng  powers  possessed  by  such  solutions  were.  In  all 
probability,  possessed  by  the  protoplasm  before  disintegration.  And  as  a  living 
tissue  would  scarcely  elaborate  and  store  up  within  Itself  enzyms  which  were 
useless  to  It,  It  Is  supposed  that  any  enzym  which  can  be  extracte<l  from  a 
tissue  after  death — apart  from  such  enzyms  as  may  be  secreted  externally  dur- 
ing life — ^was  of  functional  importance  during  the  life  of  the  tissue.  A  thorough 
study  of  all  the  zymolyslng  powers  ix)ssessed  by  the  disintegration  products  of 
various  typical  tissues,  vegetable  as  well  as  animal,  is  therefore  of  paramount 
importance,  for  the  knowledge  so  attained  may  lead  us  far  toward  the  ex- 
planation of  the  properties  of  living  matter.  It  Is  possible  that  it  may  show 
us  tliat  many  or  most  of  the  catabollc  processes  of  living  tissues,  and  perhaps 
the  anabolic  processes  as  well,  are  due  to  nothing  more  than  the  ceaseless 
activity  of  a  vast  variety  of  endoenzyms,  bound  up  together  In  the  blogcns,  and 
exerting  their  powers  as  they  are  needed.  .  .  .  This  hyi)othesi8  of  cellular 
metabolism  is  not  at  present  by  any  means  completely  established  on  a  sound 
experimental  basis,  but  It  is  at  least  a  working  hypothesis,  and  one  which  can 
only  stimulate  research,  not  retard  It.  Hence,  even  if  it  ultimately  prove 
erroneous,  it  needs  no  further  justification.  It  is  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  probable  validity  of  this  hyix)thesls  that  the  experimental  data  col- 
lectetl  together  in  these  lectures  are  described." 

On  the  occurrence  of  a  phytln-spUtting  enzym  in  animal  tissues,  E.  V. 
McCk)LLUM  and  E.  B.  Habt  {Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  4  {1908),  No.  6*,  pp.  ffUl-WO).— 
From  the  results  of  their  experiments  the  authors  conclude  that  "  the  liver  and 
IiUkkI  linve  the  projierty  of  cleaving  the  salts  of  phytic  acid  with  the  i)rcHlnction 
of  Inorganic  i»hosphoric  acid.    The  wide  distribution  of  inoslt  in  the  tissues 
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renders  it  liniK)8sll)le  for  us  to  say  from  experiments  yet  made  whether  this  is 
also  prodiice<l  in  this  cleavage." 

The  effect  of  diet  on  the  amylolytic  power  of  saliva,  O.  H.  Neii^son  and 
D.  II.  Lewis  (Jour.  Biol.  Chrm..  4  (WOi^),  No.  6,  pp,  501-506,  fig.  i).— The  re- 
sults of  experiments  led  the  authors  to  conclude  that  "there  is  a  change  either 
In  the  amount  of  ptyalin  or  in  its  activity,  or  in  the  concentration  of  the  saliva. 
which  enables  more  or  less  starch  to  be  digested  with  a  given  quantity  of  saliva 
according  to  tlie  diet.  .  .  .  Whether  this  change  in  the  amylolytic  power  of 
the  saliva  due  to  diet  should  really  be  called  an  adaption  to  diet  Is  immaterial." 

Concerning^  the  so-called  amid  nitrogen  of  protein,  Z.  H.  Skravp  and  E. 
VON  Hakdt-Str*:mayb  {Monatsh.  Chem.,  29  (1908),  No,  3,  pp.  255-26*2 ) .—From 
the  exi)erimental  data  presented  the  authors  conclude  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  amid  nitrogen  of  protein  is  set  free  in  the  first  cleavage  process  of  the  mole- 
cule which  breaks  it  down  into  albumoses. 

The  physiological  significance  of  creatin  and  creatinin,  li.  B.  Mendel 
(Science,  n.  ser.,  29  {1909),  No.  7^5,  pp.  5«//-59/).— A  digest  of  physiological, 
chemical,  and  other  data  on  the  subject  of  creatin  and  creatinin,  i)resented  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Physiology  and  Exi>erimental  Medicine,  Balti- 
more, 11K)8. 

Diet  as  a  means  of  increasing  vital  resistance  in  tuberculosis,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  protein  ration,  J.  H.  Kellogg  (Med,  Rcc,  [N.  Y.],  7'j 
(1909),  No.  7,  pp.  2')3-2(}3). — The  author  concludes  that  vegetarian  diet  and  low 
protein  are  conditions  favorable  to  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

Mineral  metabolism  of  infants,  L.  P.  Meyer  (Biochem.  Ztschr.,  12  (1908), 
No.  5-(i,  pp.  //22-;6*o,  fiffii.  2). — With  food  furnishing  40  to  50  calories  per  kilo- 
gram of  body  weight,  and  water  in  abundance,  nursing  infants  were  found  to 
lose  various  organic  and  inorganic  b<^)dy  constituents  for  a  few  days  and  then 
make  small  gains  in  these  constituents  with  practically  constant  body  weight. 

The  effect  of  adding  casein  and  fat  to  the  ration  was  a  subject  of  special  study. 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTION. 

Metabolism  of  organic  and  inorganic  phosphorus,  F.  C.  Cook  (U,  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Bur.  Chcm.  Bui.  123,  pp.  (iS.  pis.  S). — The  author  reviews  the  work  of 
previous  investigators  on  tliis  subject,  and  reiwrts  the  result  of  feeding  exi>eri- 
ments  with  4  ral)bits  lasting  5  months. 

The  food  consisted  of  a  ration  of  carrots,  gluten,  a  mixture  of  starch  and 
sugar,  olive  oil,  and  salt  solution.  To  2  of  the  rabbits  organic  phosphorus  in 
the  form  of  crude  phytin  was  fed,  and  to  the  other  2  an  equivalent  amount 
of  plu)si)liorus  in  the  form  of  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate  and  sodium  dlhy- 
drogen  phosphate.  "The  ral)l»its  to  which  the  inorganic  salts  were  feil 
received  daily  5  cc.  of  a  standard  salt  mixture  consisting  of  450  gm.  of  sugar, 
4  gm.  of  calcium  chlorid,  15  gm.  of  so<iium  chlorid,  30  gm.  of  i)otassium  chlorid. 
and  1  gm.  of  magnesium  suli>hate,  made  up  to  a  volume  of  2.000  cc.  and 
containing  0.0402  gm.  of  phosphoric  add  in  the  form  of  disodium  hydrogen 
phosphate  and  sodium  diliydr(»gen  phosj)hate  i)er  cubic  centimeter.  The  rabbits 
to  which  tlie  organic  phosphorus  was  fed  received  dally  5  cc.  of  a  salt  mixture 
nuide  so  as  to  supply  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  above' mineral  salts,  allow- 
ance being  made  for  the  presence  of  calcium,  magnesium,  iK>tassium,  and 
phosphorus  in  the  phytin." 

The  nitrogcMi  and  i)hosphorus  balances  were  determined  during  a  period  of 
nearly  5  months.  The  inorganic  phosphorus  was  estimattMi  in  the  urine  !)y 
the  uranium-a(vtate  titration  metliod.  During  the  last  4  wt»eks  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, and  ether-alcohol  soluble  phosphorus  (lecithin)  balances  were  included. 
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At  the  end  of  the  period  the  rabbits  and  also  2  normal  rabbits  were  chloro- 
formed and  the  different  organs  of  the  body  analyzed.  In  all  cases  post-mortem 
examinations  were  made  and  slides  of  the  various  organs  were  made  and 
histological  changes  noted. 

The  preliminary  feeding  i)oriod  lasted  100^  days,  with  the  following  results: 
One  rabbit  that  received  a  larger  amount  of  nitrogen  than  the  others  gained 
in  weight.  The  total  nitrogen  ingested  varied  during  a  i)eriod  of  7  days  from 
5  to  0,6  gm.  of  nitrogen  per  1,000  gm.  of  body  weight.  More  nitrogen  was 
excreted  in  the  urine  of  those  fed  organic  phosphorus  than  in  the  case  of  tliose 
fed  inorganic  phosi»horus.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  eliminated  in  the  feces 
varied  with  the  individual  rabbit  from  9.3  to  14.6  per  cent.  The  rabbits  fed 
inorganic  phosphorns  retained  a  larger  proportion  of  the  absorbed  nitrogen 
than  did  those  fed  organic  phosphorus.  The  average  amount  of  phosphoric  ackl 
Ingested  during  7  days  per  1,000  gm.  of  l)Ofly  weight  varied  from  1.6  to  2.2 
gm.  From  the  average  figures  It  api)ears  that  the  rabbits  fed  organic  phos- 
phorus eliminated  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  ingested  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
urine  than  those  fed  on  inorganic  phosphorus.  The  ratio  of  nitrogen  to 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  food  was  but  slightly  above  3:1.  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid  than  is  usually  fed  in  a  normal  diet.  The  ratio  of 
nitrogen  to  phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine  varied  from  5:1  to  7.5: 1,  being  higher 
in  the  laise  of  the  rabbits  fed  organic  phosphorus  owing  to  the  relatively  larger 
elimination  of  phosphoric  add  In  the  urine  of  those  fed  Inorganic  phosphorus. 

The  princifMil  fecnling  period  lasted  4  weeks.  The  amount  of  nitrogen 
ingested  and  ab8orl>ed  was  quite  uniform.  The  amounts  excreted  In  the  urine 
and  feces  varied  considerably.  The  relation  of  urine  nitrogen  to  uriue  phos- 
phorus was  highest  in  the  case  of  the  rabbits  fed  organic  phosphorus.  The 
ratio  in  the  ft»ces  was  very  regular.  A  higher  ratio  of  calcium  to  magnesium 
was  noted  in  the  feces  of  the  rabbits  fed  inorganic  phosphorus.  This  ratio 
varied  considerably  in  the  urine  of  the  Individual  rabbits,  as  did  also  the  ratio 
of  phosphoric  acid  to  calcium  In  the  feces.  The  phosphoric  acid  to  calcium 
ratios  in  the  urine  again  showed  more  phosphorus  eliminated  by  rabbits  fed 
inorganic  phosphorus  than  by  those  fed  organic  phosphorus.  The  ether-alcohol 
extracted  phosphorus  represented  but  a  small  proi)ortlon  of  the  total  organic 
combined  phosphorus,  and  It  is  concluded  that  no  ether -alcohol  phosphorus  is 
normally  prt^sent  In  tlie  urine  even  after  the  feeding  of  organic  phosphorus. 

"  In  the  ea.se  of  the  rabbits  fed  organic  phosphorus  the  average  amount  of  cal- 
cium absorbed  from  the  Intestinal  tract  or  metabolized  was  higher  than  In  the 
case  of  those  fed  Inorganic  phosphorus.  These  figures  agree  with  the  theory 
that  the  calcium  and  phosphorus  In  the  Inorganic  form  unite  to  form  the  insol- 
uble calcium  phosphate  which  is  eliminated  by  the  bowels  in  an  unchanged 
form."  The  amount  of  metabolized  magnesium  that  was  retained  Indicates 
that  the  rabbits  fed  Inorganic  phosphorus,  while  metabolizing  a  smaller  amount 
of  the  magnesium  than  did  those  fed  organic  phosphorus,  retained  a  larger 
Ifercentage  of  the  amount  actually  metabolized. 

A  post-mortem  examination  of  the  bones  of  the  experimental  rabbits  showed 
that  they  formetl  a  larger  percentage  of  the  body  weight  than  In  the  case  of 
normal  rabbits  and  a  higher  content  of  ether-soluble  matter.  The  livers  of  the 
rabbits  fed  on  organic  phosphorus  for  several  months  showed  fatty  degenera- 
tion as  well  as  fatty  Infiltration.  Of  the  livers  of  the  inorganic  phosphorus- fed 
rabbits  one  showed  both  fatty  degeneration  and  fatty  Infiltration ;  the  other, 
only  slightly  fatty  infiltration.  The  livers  were  enlarged  and  contained  con- 
siderably more  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  than  normal  livers  when  calcu- 
lated to  a  water  and  fat-free  basis.  As  compared  with  the  normal  rabbits,  the 
brains  and  nerves  of  the  rabbits  fed  on  organic  phosphorus  yielded  a  larger 
percentage  of  ether-alcohol  soluble  phosphorus,  while  those  of  the  rabbits  fed 
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Inorganic  phosphorus  yielded  a  smaller  percentage.  There  was  also  a  larger 
l)ercentage  content  of  ether-soluble  material  in  the  brains  and  nerves  of  the 
phosphorus-fed  rabbits  than  is  normal. 

Investigration  of  neolithic  bones  of  eastern  Gralicia,  M.  Duafe  (Zischr. 
Landw.  Vcrsuchsic.  Ostcrr,,  12  {1909)  A'o.  2,  pp.  77-86). — Fossil  bones  of  bl.son, 
horses,  sheep,  cattle,  swine,  goats,  deer,  beaver,  and  dog  whiqji  were  exhumed  in 
1008  from  the  remains  of  a  neolithic  settlement  of  the  second  century,  B.  C,  are 
briefly  described.  Apparently  the  equine  and  probably  the  bovine  si>ei*lniens 
were  those  of  domesticated  animals,  but  the  others  were  remains  of  wild  species. 

On  the  Irish  horse  and  its  early  history,  R.  F.  Scharff  (Proc.  Roy.  Irish 
Acad..  27  (1909),  Xo.  6,  Sect.  B,  pp.  81-86).— In  this  discussion  on  the  origin  of 
the  Irish  horse  the  equine  tyi>es  in  the  Irish  National  Museum  are  compared 
with  other  types,  and  measurements  of  the  museum  si)eclmens  are  given.  The 
author  thinks  the  domesticate<l  Crannog  horse,  which  dates  back  to  the  tenth 
century.  Is  descended  from  the  wild  Shandon  horse  rather  than  from  later  im- 
ported horses  of  Si)anish  or  eastern  blood. 

The  heredity  of  secondary  sexual  characters  in  relation  to  hormones;  a 
contribution  to  the  theory  of  heredity,  J.  T.  Cunningham  (Proc.  ZooL  8oc. 
London,  1908,  III,  p.  4^'f). — This  is  a  paper  read  before  the  Zoological  Society 
of  Ix>ndon.  The  author  criticises  recent  theories  of  the  heredity  of  sex  and 
restates  Darwin's  theory  of  pengenesis  in  terms  of  moilern  physiology.  If  hor- 
mones can  pass  from  sexual  organs  into  the  blood  it  is  suggested  that  con- 
versely hormones  from  the  soma  might  affect  the  gametes  and  so  produce  some 
heredity  effect  in  succeeding  generations.  If  this  be  so,  the  hormones  would 
thus  i)ossess  the  characteristics  of  the  theoretical  pangens  of  I>arwln. 

Secondary  chromosome-couplings  and  the  sexual  relations  in  Abraxas, 
K.  B.  Wilson  (Science,  n.  scr.,  29  (1909),  No.  7J,8,  pp.  704-706).— X  discussion 
of  the  sex  heredity  theories  of  Wilson  and  Castle,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20, 
p.  1071;  21,  p.  71).  The  author  cites  here  cases  in  which  the  Y-element  is 
not  the  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of  secondary  male  characters. 

Sterility,  H.  Leeney  (Live  Stock  Jour.  [London],  69  (1909),  No.  1827, 
p.  J.ST). — The  author  calls  attention  to  the  increasing  frequency  of  sterility  in 
live  stock  which  has  been  bred  for  si>eclal  purposes,  and  thinks  that  many  cases 
are  due  to  Influences  which  affect  that  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  which  lies 
within  the  sacrum.  Some  drugs  have  a  sptK-ial  Influence  on  this  part  of  the 
cord,  but  it  is  not  known  how  far  such  artificial  excitation  is  desirable  or  how 
long  fertility  may  be  restored  in  this  manner. 

Fecundity  of  swine,  F.  M.  Surface  (Biometrika,  6  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  438-436, 
dfims.  2). — Fre(iuency  curves  were  fitted  to  data  previously  rei)orted  (E.  S,  R., 
IS,  p.  2t)7),  and  analytical  constants  for  variation  of  fecundity  in  brood  sows 
of  the  Duroc  Jersey  and  Poland  China  breeils  were  determined. 

The  chief  constants  for  the  Poland  China  are:  Mean,  7.43r)3±0.01 ;  median, 
7.8754;  mode,  7.29LM ;  standard  deviation,  2.088 ±0.01 3 ;  coefficient  of  variation, 
27.411  ±0.172;  and  skewnoss,  0.0701  ±0.01.  The  constants  for  the  Duroc  Jersey 
are:  Mean,  9.3872±0.021 ;  median,  0.7(m ;  mode,  9.20(>4;  standard  deviation, 
2.427±0.01(»;  and  coefficient  of  variation,  25.007 ±0,109.  These  constants  are 
of  considerable  value  because  of  the  large  number  of  litters  dealt  with.  The 
coetftclent  of  variation  Is  somewhat  lower  than  the  average  for  other  animals. 
The  Poland  China,  with  the  smaller  mean  and  larger  variation,  shows  a  slightly 
larger  skewness.  A  difference  in  the  value  of  the  means  of  almost  2  pigs  In 
favor  of  the  Duroc  .lersey  confirms  the  common  observation  that  this  breed  is 
very  prolific. 

A  short  account  of  an  experiment  in  crossing  the  American  bison  with 
domestic  cattle,   M.  M.   Boyd    (Amer.   Breeders'  Aasoc.  Proc,  4   {1908),  pp. 
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3^-331,  fiffs.  4). — ^A  bison  bull  was  mated  with  pure-bred  cows  of  the  Polled 
An^s,  Hereford,  West  Highland,  Sussex,  and  Devon  breeds,  with  Polled  Angus 
and  Galloway  grades,  and  with  scrubs. 

The  tentative  list  of  dominant  cliaracters  which  appeared  in  the  hybrids  is  as 
follows:  The  white  face  of  the  Hereford,  polled  head  of  the  Angus,  voice  of  the 
bison,  white  hind  and  forequarters  of  the  beef  breeds,  and  the  gradual  shedding 
of  the  coat  of  domesticated  cattle.  The  body  color  of  the  bison  was  usually 
dominant.  The  hump  of  the  bison  was  Inherited,  but  In  a  modified  form.  The 
length  and  quality  of  fur  were  intermediate.  The  period  of  gestation  varied 
from  244  to  277  days,  with  an  average  of  264.  There  were  59  successful  births 
and  63  abortion&  The  hybrids  are  larger,  yield  larger  carcasses  of  beef,  and 
have  a  pelt  which  appears  to  he  of  more  value  than  that  of  the  pure  bison. 

Bata  on  variation  in  the  comb  of  the  domestic  fowl,  R.  and  Maud  D.  Peabl 
( Biomeiriku,  6  {1909),  No.  ^,  pp.  J^O-432,  figs.  97).— In  this  article  the  authors 
endeavor  to  give  a  quantitative  description  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  varia- 
tion in  the  form  and  size  of  the  comb  normally  occurring  in  a  homogeneous 
pure-bred  strain  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  hens.  Apparently  tbere  is  a  con- 
tinuous variation  In  every  definable  characteristic  of  tbe  comb.  The  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  variation  which  exists  even  within  a  single  comb  tyin;  is 
illustrated  by  figures,  and  the  frequency  distributions  for  variation  are  pre- 
sented in  tabular  form.  In  hybridizing  exi)eriments  with  single  and  i)ea  comb 
crosses  results  were  similar  to  those  found  by  Davenport  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1072). 
On  the  inheritance  of  color  in  domestic  pigeons,  with  special  reference  to 
reversion,  R.  Staples-Browne  (Proc.  ZooU  Soc.  London,  1908,  /,  pp.  67-104, 
pis.  4;  abs.  Ztschr.  Induktivc  Abstam.  u,  Vererhungslehrc,  1  (1909),  So.  ^,  pp. 
393,  396). — In  these  experiments  the  greater  number  of  matings  were  between 
the  black  Barb  and  the  white  Fantall,  a  cross  originally  made  use  of  by  Darwin 
and  by  which  he  obtained  a  breed  nearly  identical  to  Columba  livia.  In  the 
first  generation  the  birds  were  all  black  except  a  few  white  feathers.  In  the 
second  generation  blacks,  whites,  reds,  and  blues  api)eared. 

*'  The  black  element  is  dominant  or  epistatlc  to  the  blue  and  must  be  regarded 
as  not  derived  from  the  wild  pigeon  but  added  to  It  by  some  subsequent  varia- 
tion. .  .  .  The  F  1  generation  shows  a  dominance  of  black  to  white.  .  .  .  The 
blue  type  may  be  homozygous  or  may  be  dominant  to  white.  Black  was  never 
obtained  t>y  the  mating  together  of  two  blues.  The  mating  of  blues  and  blacks 
shows  that  blue  Is  a  simple  recessive  to  black.  ...  A  majority  of  reds  produced 
in  a  F  2  generation  and  from  subsequent  matings  showed  a  bluish  tall  with  a 
very  distinct  bar,  the  end  parts  also  having  a  bluish  tinge.  .  .  .  Red  has  shown 
Itself  to  be  recessive  to  both  black  and  blue  but  dominant  to  white.'*  With 
Barb-Nun  crosses  no  blue  birds  were  produced. 

**A  cross  between  a  white  Tumbler  and  a  white  Fantall  gave  an  Interesting 
result.  The  F  1  birds  were  either  pure  white  or  showed  a  few  colored  feathers. 
Two  of  the  latter  bred  together  gave  whites,  *  ticked  whites,'  and  tricolors.  The 
appearance  of  these  colored  birds  in  F  2  points  to  the  white  Tumbler  being  a 
dominant  white." 

Studies  were  also  made  of  the  irides,  beaks,  claws,  and  eye  wattles.  There  is 
a  marked  correlation  l)etween  the  black  iris  and  the  black  plumage,  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  between  the  black  plumage  and  the  white  iris.  Pigment  in  the 
beak  and  claws  is  correlated  with  certain  tyi>e8  of  plumage.  The  red  wattle 
appeared  to  be  dominant  over  the  fiesh-colored. 

[Analyses  of  feeding  stuffs],  R.  E.  Rose  and  A.  M.  Henry   {Fla.  Quart. 
BuL  Dept.  Agr.,  19  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  80-8^).— Analytical  data  are  reported  of 
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cotton-seed  meal,  wheat  brau,  cottonhead  Lay  (Fralichia  ftoridana),  kudzu  vine 
stems,  com  and  velvet  beau  choi)s,  and  many  mixed  feeds. 

Insi>ection  of  commercial  feed  stuffs,  P.  H.  Smith  and  P.  V.  Goldsmith 
(Massachusetts  Sta.  Bui,  J2H,  pp.  3-66). — ^This  bulletin  contains  analyses  of 
commercial  feeding  stuffs  found  In  the  Massachusetts  markets  during  the  year 
3908,  together  with  such  comments  as  are  called  for  by  the  results  of  the  inspec- 
tion. The  principal  products  analyzed  were  cotton  seeti,  Unseed,  com,  Kaflr 
com,  hominy,  and  alfalfa  meals,  rice,  flax,  gluten,  and  molasses  feeds,  distillers' 
and  brewers'  grains,  malt  sprouts,  wheat  bran  and  middlings,  meat  scraps,  poul- 
try and  mixed  feeds.  Attention  is  called  to  the  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturer  of  certain  feeding  stuffs  to  Incorporate  in  the  products  weed 
seeds,  grain  screenings,  and  other  low-grade  material. 

Under  the  title,  The  Dalrjman  and  the  Grain  Problem,  J.  B.  Lindsey  suggests 
grain  rations  that  may  be  used  for  milk  production.  There  is  a  tabulated  list 
of  the  wholesale  cost  of  feeding  stuffs  for  the  year. 

Composition  of  feeding  stuffs  on  the  Canadian  market,  F.  T.  Shutt 
{Ottawa:  Govt.,  1909,  pp.  2l-)Z). — Analyses  of  corn,  wheat,  oat  and  pea  prod- 
ucts, cotton-seed  and  linseed  meals,  flax  refuse,  molasses  feeds,  and  other  feed- 
ing stuffs  are  reported. 

The  feeding:  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls,  A.  M.  Soule  {Columbia,  8.  C 
[190H],  pp.  52,  figs,  U). — This  Is  a  i)opular  exiK)sltlon  of  the  use  of  cotton-seed 
meal  and  hulls  as  feeds  for  stock,  and  includes  the  results  of  many  feeding 
tests  with  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  which  were  made  at  various  State  experiment 
stations. 

A  successful  poultry  and  dairy  farm,  W.  J.  Spillman  (C7.  8,  Dept,  Agr.^ 
Fanners'  Bui.  355,  pp.  'lO,  figs.  7). — This  bulletin  describes  In  detail  the  methods 
practiced  on  a  farm  in  Jefferson  County,  Washington,  which  was  hewn  out  of 
the  timber  by  the  owner  and  his  family  and  farmed  by  them  for  18  years  prac- 
tically without  outside  helj). 

The  princli)al  products  sold  are  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry.  At  the  present  time 
33  cows  and  700  hens  are  kei>t.  About  35  to  40  hogs  are  butchered  each  year. 
The  principal  crops  raised  are  potatoes,  roots,  wheat,  clover,  English  rye  grass, 
rye,  barley,  and  oats.  No  corn  is  grown  as  It  does  not  do  well  under  the  pre- 
vailing conditions.  Clover  and  English  rye  grass  are  the  main  silage  crops.  On 
the  drier  fields  orchard  grass  is  sown  instead  of  rye  grass.  Peas  and  oats  were 
formerly  used  for  silage,  but  the  imst  few  years  the  peas  have  failed.  Experi- 
ments with  vetch  as  a  substitute  for  peas  have  been  made,  and  it  has  been 
found  satisfactory.  One  year  the  silo  was  filled  with  barley  on  account  of  a 
failure  with  peas.  A  neighboring  farmer  makes  silage  of  barley  without  a  silo 
by  simply  covering  the  green  material  with  IS  In.  of  earth.  The  annual  income 
from  this  farm  of  SO  acres  is  about  $5,000. 

Experiments  in  raising  calves,  H.  Thiel  {Landtc.  Jahrb.,  37  {1908),  Ergon- 
zungsh,  S,  pp,  22S-2,i5). — Feeding  exiH^rlments  with  proprietary  calf  feeds  are 
reported.  Three  years'  exi>erlence  with  denatureii  starch  have  proved  it  to  be 
a  useful  substitute  for  milk  fat  in  calf  raising. 

The  breeding  tendencies  of  the  black  spotted  low-country  cattle  In  the 
Province  of  Posen,  Z.  Jkrzykowski  (Die  Zuchterfolge  des  Schwarzbuntcn 
Xiedcrutigsrindes  in  der  Prorinz  Posen.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Breslau,  1907,  pp.  88, 
pgs.  .?;  ahs.  in  Milehw.  /.entbl.,  ',  (1908),  Ao.  12,  p.  .7.J/).— The  agricultural  and 
cattle  Industry  of  I*osen  is  briefly  descrllKHl.  From  measurements  of  97  ani- 
mals of  the  Oldenburg  breed  and  of  51)  of  the  Eiist  Friesian,  the  author  finds 
that  since  their  introduction  into  the  Province  of  Posen  these  breeiis  have  been 
somewhat  reduced  in  size  and  ai)proach  more  closely  the  form  of  a  general- 
purpose  animal  than  the  original  stock. 
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Sheep  and  lambs  in  Tennessee,  F.  C.  Quebeau  (Tentiessee  8ta.  Bui.  8), 
pp.  15-2i,  map  1;  Rpt.  Coop,  and  Ext.  Work  Agr.  Middle  Tenn.  1907S,  pp.  89-98, 
map  1). — This  is  a  preliminary  report  on  lamb  production  for  the  early  market. 
Methods  of  breeding  and  feeding  are  described  and  the  market  demands  for  the 
Easter  lamb  are  discussed. 

The  sheep  industry  in  Nova  Scotia,  J.  B.  Spenceb  et  al.  (Ann.  Rpt.  Sec. 
Agr.  Nova  Scotia,  1907 y  pt.  i,  pp.  67-156,  pis.  12.  figs.  5). — This  consists  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  various  phases  of  the  sheep  industry. 

Feeding  experiments  with  swine,  H.  Thiel  {Landw.  Jahrh.,  37  (1908), 
Ergamungsb,  3,  pp.  203-228). — This  article  reports  the  feeding  experiments 
which  have  been  in  progress  since  1903. 

Sugar  chips  when  fed  at  the  rate  of  1 : 1.5  kg.  per  day  have  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  feed,  but  are  less  economical  than  dried  potatoes.  Barley  when  fed 
alone  was  a  better  feed  than  maizena  feed  or  when  mixed  with  maize  or  maizena 
feed.  It  increased  slightly  the  cost  of  gains  when  fed  as  a  supplement  to  potato 
flakes  or  to  potato  flakes  and  meat  meal.  Potato  flakes  made  more  economical 
gains  than  beets. 

On  the  influence  of  feeding  stuffs  .on  the  properties  of  fat  and  lean  meat 
in  swine,  K.  Popowitsch  {Uber  den  Ein/luss  der  Futtermittel  auf  die  Be- 
schaffenheit  des  Fleisches  und  Fettes  bei  Schtceinen.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Vnic.  Halle, 
1908.  pp.  71;  aba.  in  Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  n.  Genussmtl.,  17  (1909),  Ao.  3, 
p.  139). — Ten  pigs  were  fed  a  basal  ration  of  iwtatoes  and  skim  milk.  To  this 
was  added  at  different  times  barley,  maize,  peas,  and  sesame  oil  meal,  but  with- 
out effect  on  the  composition  of  lean  meat.  The  comiwsition  of  the  fat  varied 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  feed.  The  oils  from  maize,  i)ea8,  and  sesame 
being  rich  in  olein  Increased  the  oleln  content  of  the  Inxly  fat. 

American  i)Oultry  culture,  R.  B.  Sando  (New  York,  1909,  pp.  IX -{-265,  pis.  39, 
fig.  1,  dgm.  1). — ^The  information  contained  in  this  practical  treatise  on  iM>ultry 
culture  is  based  upon  the  author's  exj^erieuce.  It  is  jirepareil  e8i)ecinlly  for  the 
beginner  and  for  those  who  wish  to  keep  small  fl(x*ks,  although  the  methods 
recommended  can  be  applied  to  iwultry  keeping  on  u  more  extensive  8<?ale. 

[Statistics  of  live  stock  in  New  Zealand]  {Statis.  New  Zeal,  1907,  vol.  2, 
pp.  469-^76). — These  are  tables  showing  the  increase  in  the  number  of  live 
stock  of  several  provincial  districts  of  New  Zealand  since  185.S. 

DAIBY  FABMIHO^DAIBTING. 

Comparison  and  improvement  of  dairy  herds  in  Tennessee,  S.  E.  Babnes 
(Tennessee  8ta.  Bui.  83,  pp.  3-12,  figs,  k;  Rpt.  Voop.  and  Ext.  Work  Agr.  Mid- 
dle Tenn.  1907-8,  pp.  73-83,  figs.  ^).— This  is  a  report  of  the  work  of  the  station 
in  cooperation  with  the  Dairy  Division  of  this  Department.  The  records  of 
12  typical  dairy  herds  are  tabulated.  The  best  herd  averaged  307.5  lbs.  of  but- 
ter fat  i>er  cow  per  year,  valued  at  $92.25.  The  poorest  herd  averaged  177.8 
lbs.  of  butter  fat  per  cow  i>er  year,  valued  at  $53.36.  One  cow  made  a  profit  of 
$88.32,  whereas  another  was  fed  at  a  loss  of  $4.55.  The  advantages  to  be  galntnl 
by  improving  the  stock  and  feeding  home-grown  f«^ed8  are  jjoluted  out. 

Tests  with  different  breeds  of  cows,  H.  Thiel  (Landw.  Jahrb.,  37  (1908), 
Ergdnzungsb.  3,  pp.  236-324) - — ^This  is  a  detailed  reiK)rt  of  experiments  with  14 
Bed  Holstein,  15  Angler,  and  14  Wesermarsch  cows,  and  is  a  continuation  of 
work  previously  reiM^rted  (E.  S.  R.,  IS,  p.  7(*Ai). 

The  Red  Holsteins  on  an  average  weighed  (i02  kg.  and  i)roduced  durhig  1  year 
5,685  kg.  of  milk  and  186.1  kg.  of  butter  fat.  The  Anglers  averaged  443  kg.  in 
weight,  produced  5,222  kg.  of  milk  and  183.4  kg.  of  butter  fat.  The  Weser- 
marsch cows  averaged  570  kg.  iu  weight,  produced  5,423  kg.  of  milk  and  175.5 
kg.  of  butter  fat 
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The  data  concerning  the  amount  of  feied  eaten  are  submitted  in  detail,  to- 
gether with  descriptions  and  measurements  of  the  individual  cows.  The  results 
of  these  experiments  are  compared  with  similar  data  for  other  breeds. 

Feeding  experiments  with  milch  cows,  H.  Thiel  {Landw,  Jahrb.,  S7  {190S), 
Erffanzungsb.  S,  pp.  171-203), — In  these  experiments  the  basal  ration  consisted 
of  meadow  hay,  beets,  and  peanut  meal,  and  the  feeding  stuffs  tested  were 
barley,  oats,  rye,  maize,  wheat  bran,  rye  bran,  rice-feed  meal,  and  malzena. 

As  in  earlier  experiments  (K.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  765),  the  feeding  stuffs  were  found 
to  exert  8i)eclfic  effects  on  the  amount  and  chemical  composition  of  milk  Inde- 
pendent of  their  nutrient  constituents.  The  work  since  1903  is  summarized. 
Malzena,  and  In  a  less  degree,  maize  and  oats,  Increase  the  amount  of  milk  but 
decrease  the  percentage  of  fat,  so  that  the  total  amount  of  fat  remains  about 
the  same.  Feeds  like  palm-nut  cake  and  cocoanut  cake  Increase  the  amount  of 
fat,  but  poppy-seed  cake  and  rice-feed  meal  decrease  it  The  other  feeds  did 
not  influence  the  amount  of  fat  so  perceptibly,  but  linseed  cake,  rape-seed  cake, 
sesame  cake,  and  cotton-seed  cake  are  deemed  slightly  more  favorable  for  fat 
production  than  peanut  cake.  Wheat  bran  was  a  somewhat  better  feed  for  cows 
than  rye  or  rye  bran. 

The  effect  of  feeding  beet  leaves  on  the  composition  of  milk  fat,  H.  Lt^HBio, 
A.  Hepner,  and  G.  Blau  iPharm.  Zentralhalle,  50  ( 1909),  No.  14,  pp.  275-2S2)  — 
Experiments  along  the  lines  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  1010),  were  con- 
tinued, and  indicate  that  the  feeding  of  beet  leaves  increased  the  Relchert- 
Meissl,  8ai)onification,  and  Polenske  values,  but  lowered  the  index  of  refraction 
and  the  lodin  number. 

The  milking  machine  as  a  factor  in  milk  hygiene,  E.  G.  Hastings  and 
C.  Hoffmann  {CcntU.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  AhU,  22  {1908),  No.  7-10,  pp.  222-231,  fig. 
1). — This  article  has  been  substantially  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  K., 
20,  p.  77). 

Some  studies  of  the  physiological  leucocyte  content  of  cow's  milk,  B.  H. 
Stone  and  L.  P.  Sprague  {Jwir.  Med.  Research,  20  (1909),  No.  3.  pp.  23,5^^3, 
figs.  2). — Parallel  leucocyte  counts  were  made  of  the  blood  and  milk  from  57 
cows.  The  authors  found  that  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood  varied  be- 
tween (),0(K)  and  10,000  per  cubic  centimeter,  but  was  subject  to  no  such  varia- 
tion as  the  milk  leucocyte  content.  There  was  no  relation  between  the  gen- 
eral blood  condition  and  the  leucocyte  content  of  the  milk.  Apparently  In  cer- 
tain cows  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  high  leucocyte  content  over  a  considerable 
time.  Leucocyte  counts  were  also  made  of  the  milk  of  2  healthy  Jersey  cows 
during  the  entire  lactation  period. 

"  The  results  of  this  work  have  tended  to  shake  our  confidence  in  an  arbitrary 
numerical  leucocyte  standard  as  a  reliable  criterion  of  the  sanitary  fitness  of 
milk  when  taken  from  single  cows,  yet  we  do  believe  that  the  physiological  aver- 
age is  considerably  below  5(X>,000 — only  1  per  cent  of  the  counts  made  by  us 
were  above  this  number— and  that  very  seldom  would  the  count  of  the  mixed 
milk  of  10  or  more  cows  go  above  this  figure  unless  there  were  present  abnormal 
conditions  in  some  of  the  animals.  With  the  2  cows  selected  by  us,  the  aver- 
age was  above  500,000  only  3  times  in  a  total  of  Tk^.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that 
the  additional  introduction  of  one  or  more  normal  cows  into  the  series  would 
have  materially  lowered  the  r)ercentage,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  relation  between 
the  high  counts  in  the  milk  of  the  2  cows  when  kept  on  regular  diet.*' 

The  authors  desiTibe  a  new  tube  for  quantitative  and  qualitative  analyses 
of  milk  sediments. 

The  physiological  and  therapeutical  properties  of  the  serum  of  milk, 
R.  Blondel  {Lancet  [London],  1909,  I,  No,  15,  pp.  1038-1040) .—This  article  is 
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a  translation  of  a   memoir  communicated  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine 
April  9,  1909. 

Subcutaneous  injections  of  a  serum  of  cow's  milk  from  which  the  bacteria 
had  been  removed  by  filtering  increased  the  number  of  polynuclear  leucocytes 
and  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  and  lowered  the  blood  pressure.  This  last  prop- 
erty suggested  the  use  of  milk  serum  in  therapeutics,  but  its  action  so  far  has 
been  uncertain  except  in  cases  of  arterial  hypertension  in  arterlo-sclerosis.  In 
62  out  of  63  eases  of  this  nature  the  fall  of  blood  pressure  was  constant  and 
there  was  a  mitigation  of  the  subjective  symptoms,  such  as  headache  and  in- 
somnia.    The  methods  of  preparation  and  use  are  described. 

TJltramicroscopic  investigations  on  the  behavior  of  casein  suspension  in 
fresh  and  in.  coagulated  milk,  A.  Kreidl  and  A.  Neumann  {Arch,  Physiol. 
[P/f%er],  123  (1908),  No.  9-10,  pp.52S-639;  abs.  in  MUchw.  Zentbl.,  5  {1909), 
iVo.  2,  pp.  S3,  84). — Ultramicroscopic  particles  comi)o8ed  of  casein  are  found  in 
the  milk  of  the  cow,  dog,  cat,  rabbit,  guinea  pig,  elephant,  horse,  goat,  and  rat, 
but  are  absent  in  human  milk  unless  acid  Is  added.  In  the  goat,  rabbit,  and 
dog  they  are  found  in  the  colostrum.  In  the  cat  they  are  found  only  from 
24  to  36  hours  after  parturition.  On  coagulating  these  particles  adhere  in 
clusters.  The  number  of  particle^  is  increased  upon  shaking  with  ether  or 
centrifuging,  and  decreased  when  enough  alkali  is  added  to  neutralize  the 
acidity. 

The  action  of  acids  on  the  coagrulation  of  milk  by  vegetable  rennets, 
C.  Gerbek  iCompt,  Rend,  Acad,  Sci.  [PaHs],  1^6  {190H),  No,  21,  pp,  1111-1114; 
abs  in  Jour.  Chein,  8oc,  [London],  9^  (1908),  No,  551,  I,  p,  7^5).— The  action 
of  vegetable  rennets  that  coagulate  boiled  milk  more  readily  than  fresh  milk 
is  retarded  by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  citric,  succinic,  butyric,  phos- 
phoric, and  hydrochloric  acids  and  accelerated  by  larger  quantities.  In  the 
case  of  rennets  that  curdle  fresh  milk  more  quickly  than  boiled  milk,  the  above 
named  acids,  except  citric,  accelerate  the  action.  Citric  acid  retards  the  action 
except  Ln  small  quantities. 

The  chemical  composition  of  tuberculous  milk,  A.  Monvoisin  {Hyg,  Viande 
€i  Lait,  3  {1909),  No.  J,,  pp,  11,5-150;  abs,  in  Rev,  G^n.  Lait,  7  {1909),  No,  12, 
p,  2H5). — When  compared  with  normal  milk  tuberculous  milk  contains  a  larger 
percentage  of  nitrogen  and  ash  but  less  fat,  sugar,  dry  matter,  and  acidity. 

Milk  fat  of  goats,  M.  Siegfeld  {MUchw,  Zentbl.,  5  {1909),  No,  1,  pp,  IS^ 
15), — ^The  author  made  a  number  of  analyses  of  the  milk  fat  of  goats.  The 
Relehert-Meissl  number  ranged  from  23.95  to  26.85,  the  Polenske  number  from 
4.60  to  7.10,  the  iodin  value  from  25.1  to  29.2,  and  the  saponification  value  from 
235-1  to  242.2.     Other  determinations  were  also  made  and. reported. 

Fishy  flavor  in  butter,  L.  A.  Rogers  {U.  8.  Dcpt,  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim,  Indus, 
Circ,  146,  pp.  20,  figs,  2). — This  is  an  investigation  Into  the  cause  of  the  fishy 
flavor,  a  peculiar  oily  taste  suggesting  mackerel  or  salmon,  sometimes  present  in 
butter. 

The  trouble  is  of  widespread  occurrence  and  most  noticeable  in  fresh  butter 
during  hot  weather.  Contrary  to  the  results  reported  by  O'Callaghan  (E.  S.  R., 
13,  p.  179;  18,  p.  1078),  a  fishy  flavor  could  not  be  produced  by  Inoculation  with 
Oldium  lactis.  A  biological  study  was  made  of  farms,  but  no  condition  was 
found  in  the  pastures  and  on  the  farms  furnishing  milk  from  which  fishy  butter 
was  made  which  did  not  exist  on  some  of  the  farms  producing  normal  butter. 
This  applied  to  the  water  supply  as  well  as  to  the  flora  of  the  pastures.  These 
results  seemed  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  any  direct  connection  between  the 
feed  of  the  cows  and  the  presence  of  the  fishy  flavor  in  the  butter.  Flshlness 
could  not  be  produced  in  butter  made  under  winter  conditions  by  any  combina- 
tion of  circumstances.    Bacteriologically,  the  only  peculiarity  of  the  cream  from 
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the  farms  where  the  fishy  flavor  was  develoi)ed  was  the  presence  of  very  active 
lactlc-acld  bacteria. 

"In  all  cases  in  which  the  records  were  complete  it  wag  found  that  those 
experimental  butters  which  became  fishy  were  made  from  high-acid  cream. 
Fishy  butter  was  made  from  cream  acidified  with  lactic  and  acetic  acids.  How- 
ever, cream  with  high  acidity  does  not  uniformly  develop  fishiness."  It  was 
apparent  that  acidity  although  having  a  determining  influence  on  the  fishy 
flavor  was  not  its  sole  cause.  The  effect  of  overworiclng  butter  was  next  in- 
vestigated, and  It  was  observed  that  fishiness  occurred  only  in  a  combination  of 
high  acidity  and  overworking.  Further  exi)eriment8  in  this  line  showed  that 
overworljing  improved  rather  than  impaired  the  flavor  of  the  unrlpened  cream 
butter,  but  evidently  hastened  the  appearance  of  the  fishy  flavor  in  the  ripened 
cream  butter.  The  increased  amount  of  air  by  overworJcing  was  deternilneti 
with  Barcroft's  apparatus,  a  description  of  wjiich  is  given. 

"  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  fishy  flavor  Is  caused  by  a  slow,  spontaneous, 
chemical  change  to  which  add  Is  essential  and  which  is  favored  by  the  presence 
of  small  amounts  of  oxygen.  Fishy  flavor  may  be  prevented  with  certainty  by 
making  butter  from  pasteurized  sweet  cream.  Butter  made  from  pasteurized 
sweet  cream  with  a  starter  but  without  rli>ening  seldom  If  ever  t>ecomes  fishy." 

The  use  of  starters  in  butter  making,  F.  W.  Bouska  {Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  JOS, 
pp.  217-220). — This  bulletin  reports  exi)erlments  with  starters  and  contains  gen- 
eral information  on  their  use  in  butter  making. 

The  acidity  of  milk,  diluted  milk,  and  milk  to  which  milk  sugar,  brown  sugar, 
and  glucose  had  been  added,  whey,  whey  and  ground  casein,  and  various  mix- 
tures of  chalk,  i»eptone,  glucose,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  potassium  hydrogen 
phosphate  are  tabulated.  "  The  whey  produced  about  the  same  acidity  (0.36  per 
cent)  as  the  sugar  solution  containing  5  to  10  per  cent  milk  (0.2  to  0.3  per  cent). 
But  the  whey  and  curd  produced  nearly  as  much  acid  (0.59  i)er  cent)  as  the 
milk  (0.74  per  cent).  Therefore  the  casein  favors  the  development  of  acid." 
The  acidity  was  low  when  sugar  or  a  bast*  was  lacking.  In  mixtures  containing 
sugar,  protein,  and  a  base  the  acidity  was  as  high  as  In  milk.  The  casein  of 
sweet  milk  fulfills  the  office  of  a  base. 

'*  The  use  of  chalk  in  dtM?p  vessels  of  starter  is  not  feasible  because  it  settles  to 
the  l)ottom.  Theoretically,  blcart)onate  of  soda  seemed  l>etter  suited.  .  .  .  Potas- 
sium hydrogen  phosphate  was  substituted  for  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  test  the 
effect  of  a  phosphate.  Six  trials  gave  no  more  acid  than  was  usually  develoi>e<l 
in  the  sjinie  mixture  without  the  phosphate.  Glucose  solutions  containing  small 
quantities  of  sodium  hydroxld  did  not  favor  the  development  of  acid.*' 

Practical  tests  were  made  with  glucose  and  condensed  milk  starters.  **The 
low  acidity  of  the  glucose  starters  gives  them  weak  tastes.  They  contain  about 
as  many  bacteria  as  a  milk  starter  and  reciuire  from  2  to  3  times  as  much  time 
to  ripen  cream.  The  flavor  of  the  glucose  starter  butter  is  practically  as  good  as 
that  of  milk  starter  butter.  Kwkoning  milk  at  .$2  a  hundredweight  and  glucose 
at  10  cts.  a  pound,  the  material  for  100  lbs.  of  glucose  starter  costs  50  cts.*' 
Condensed  milk  gave  the  best  results  when  diluted  with  3  to  4  parts  of  watef. 

Starters  were  carried  in  pasteurized  and  In  sterilized  milk,  l>ut  the  results 
were  not  conclusive.  It  is  stated  that  the  flat  flavor  fretiuently  noticed  In  the 
early  stages  of  ripening  is  probably  caused  by  enzyms  acting  on  the  casein.  It 
was  found  that  it  had  l)een  Intnxiuced  accidentally  l)y  neutralizing  the  starter 
with  ammonia,  and  that  ammonium  lactate  has  this  flat  flavor.  In  a  study  of 
overrii)ening  of  cream  It  was  found  that  the  Increase  of  Otdium  lactis  had  a 
more  dirc»ct  relation  with  bad  flavors  than  did  the  numbers  of  putrefactive 
bacteria. 
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A  study  of  South  Dakota  butter  with  suggestions  for  improvements,  C 
Labsen  and  J.  H.  Shepard  {South  Dakota  8ta.  Bui.  Ill,  PP-  ^5S-.iS2) .—Th\n 
bulletin  reports  results  of  a  oooi)erative  butter  contest  which  was  Instituted 
with  a  view  of  Improving  the  quality  of  South  Dakota  butter. 

**  Each  competitor,  representing  a  creamery,  sent  at  6  different  times,  repre- 
senting different  seasons  of  the  year,  a  20-lb.  tub  of  butter  to  the  experiment 
station,  at  which  place  the  butter  was  scored  by  competent  Judges.  .  .  .  One 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  samples  of  butter,  representing  35  different  creameries 
In  different  |>arts  of  the  State,  were  examined  and  analyzed."  The  average 
composition  of  the  samples  of  butter  was  as  follows:  Fat  S4.(»5,  water  12.21). 
salt  and  ash  1.77.  and  protein  1.3  per  cent.  The  average  rating  was  91.58  at 
the  station  and  89.2  when  rejudged  at  Chicago. 

Suggestions  are  given  for  improving  butter  by  better  methods  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  creamery. 

Principles  and  practice  of  butter  making,  G.  Jj,  McKay  and  C.  Labsen 
(3retr  rorfe  and  London,  1908,  2.  ed.,  rei\  and  enl.,  pp.  X III -^351,  plff-  7,  figs. 
/77).— In  this  new  edition  (E.  S.  R..  17,  p.  096)  chapters  on  cooling  facilities 
for  creameries  and  on  the  economic  oi)eration  of  creameries  have  been  added. 

Buttermilk  cream,  E.  H.  Farbington  {Hoard*8  Dairyman,  40  {1909),  No,  7, 
p.  218;  N.  Y.  Produce  Rev,  and  Amer,  Cream,,  27  {1909),  Xo,  26,  p,  1090).~Th\n 
new  product  Is  made  by  heating  buttermilk  to  a  temperature  of  120**  F.  until  it 
begins  to  whey  off.  After  the  whey  has  been  thoroughly  drained  out  the  curd 
is  mixed  with  skim  or  whole  milk  and  has  the  appearance  of  whipped  cream. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  creamy  consistency  and  the  buttermilk  flavor  make  it  as 
attractive  a  dish  as  Devonshire  cream. 

The  relation  of  different  acids  to  the  precipitation  of  casein  and  to  the 
solubility  of  cheese  curds  in  salt  solution,  J.  L.  Sam  mis  and  E.  B.  Hart 
(Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  6  (1909),  Xo.  2,  pp.  181-187).— This  is  a  record  of  observa- 
tions on  coagulations  of  lime-water  casein  solutions  with  lactic,  oxalic,  acetic, 
and  phosphoric  acids  at  different  temi>eratures,  together  with  the  solubility  of 
the  precipitates  in  salt  solutions.  The  tabulated  data  show  tliat  the  quantity 
of  acid  required  varies  with  the  temperature  and  the  kind  of  acid  used  and  the 
age  of  the  casein  solution.  The  degree  of  solubility  of  the  curd  depends  uiwn 
the  kind  of  salt  used  and  on  the  concentration  In  which  it  is  employed. 

"  The  phenomena  of  milk  coagulation  and  salt  solubility  of  cheese  curds  are 
affected  by  conditions  of  temperature,  concentration,  and  by  the  presence  of 
many  substances  in  solution,  and  with  the  discovery  of  new  facts  the  older  expla- 
nations of  these  phenomena  become  increasingly  Inadequate  and  Incomplete." 

The  elementary  composition  of  different  caseins,  F.  Tangl  {Arch.  Physiol. 
[P/luger],  121  (1908),  No.  8-10,  pp.  534-o49;  abs.  in  Milchw.  Zentbl.,  5  {1909), 
No.  2,  p.  8S), — The  author  made  determinations  of  the  different  chemical  ele- 
ments in  the  casein  of  the  milk  from  the  cow,  buffalo,  sheep,  goat,  horse,  and 
ass.  The  results  show  some  individual  variations,  yet  there  is  in  general  a 
close  agreement. 

Beport  on  the  investigations  of  the  chemistry  of  milk  and  milk  products 
during  the  second  half  year  1908,  Orimmeb  {Milchw.  Zentbl.,  5  {1909),  Xo.  2, 
pp.  49-67). — A  digest  of  the  literature  on  this  subject. 

VETEEINAEY  MEDICINE. 

The  vet.  book,  F.  T.  Babton  (Netc  York  and  London  [t908^,  pp.  XXXF-f 
H3,  pis.  11,  figa.  24)- — This  Is  a  small  guide  in  which  a  brief  account  is  given 
of  the  commoner  ailments  and  accidents  of  domestic  animals. 
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The  poison  weed  problem  in  the  arid  West,  G.  H.  Glover  {Am^r,  Vet.  Ret.y 
SJi  (11)09),  .Vo.  4,  pp,  .ii)S-r}02.  fign.  J).— This  is  considered  the  greatest  problem 
with  which  stoclcmen  have  to  deal  in  the  arid  region.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  many  obstacles  to  be  met  with  in  poisonous  plant  investigation.  It  Is 
shown  that  some  animals  are  more  susceptible  than  others,  that  some  plants 
are  i)oisonous  only  at  certain  stages  of  growth,  and  that  there  are  variations 
in  the  ix)ison  content  of  the  plants  according  to  the  season,  climate,  etc. 

Some  cases  of  diabetes  in  animals,  Bru  {Rev.  V^t.  [Toulouse],  33  (190S). 
No.  10,  pp.  619-62^). — Two  cases  in  cows  and  3  In  dogs  are  reported. 

Some  properties  of  tubercle  bacillus  cultivated  on  bile,  H.  Calmette  and 

C.  Gu6rin  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  1^7  (1908),  No.  26,  pp.  Uo6- 
1^59). — The  authors  found  that  exi)eriment8  with  tubercle  bacilli  In  which 
cultures  in  glycerin  media  (gelatin,  potato,  and  bouillon)  were  used  gave  dif- 
ferent results  than  those  from  natural  infection  such  as  infections  produced  by 
tlie  ingestion  or  Injection  of  milk  or  finely  divided  tuberculous  organs.  They 
also  found  the  bacillus  to  grow  i)erfectly  on  pure  bile  with  5  per  cent  of 
glycerin  (sterilized),  and  that  after  several  successive  cultures  on  this  medium 
it  acquires  very  distinct  physiological  characters.  Details  are  given  of  the  mode 
of  worliing  and  of  the  api)earance  and  properties  of  the  bacillus  thus  obtained. 
It  is  readily  absorbed  through  the  wall  of  the  digestive  tract  and  when  it  has 
penetrated  in  sufficient  quantity  in  this  way  it  can  produce  lesions  with  rapid 
calcification  such  as  could  never  be  obtained  experimentally  with  cultures  in 
ordinary  glycerin  media. 

The  conjunctival  tuberculin  reaction  in  cattle,  K.  Wolfel  (Berlin. 
Tindrtztl.  Wchnschr.,  1908,  No.  2L  pp.  369-372).— The  author  briefly  reviews 
the  woric  of  others  on  the  subject  and  reiKirts  in  tabular  form  the  results  which 
he  has  obtained  from  the  application  of  the  test  to  16  cattle.  He  finds  that  not 
all  of  the  animals  which  react  to  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  tuberculin  give 
the  conjunctival  test.  The  subcutaneous  injection  of  tuberculin  does  not  have 
any  important  influence  upon  the  following  conjunctival  reaction.  The  best 
time  for  the  observation  is  from  12  to  18  hours  after  the  Introduction  of 
tuberculin.  There  was  no  elevation  in  temi)erature  as  the  result  of  the  con- 
junctival reaction. 

On  the  intradermal  reaction  to  tuberculin  in  animals,  G.  Moussu  and  C. 
Mantoux  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  »Sct.  [Paris],  l/,7  (1908),  No.  11,  pp.  502^04).— 
Tlie  authors  advocate  a  method  of  tuberculin  testing  which  consists  in  inject- 
ing a  stated  dose  of  tuberculin  into  the  thickness  of  the  skin.  This  has  be«i 
designated  as  the  *' intradermo  "  reaction.  It  is  applicable  to  all  the  domestic 
animals,  and  the  indications  of  its  positive  results  are  readily  i)erceived.  The 
injection  has  no  effect  upon  healthy  animals.  The  authors  conclude  that  this 
reaction  is  more  simple,  more  practical,  and  less  dangerous  in  its  ulterior  effects 
than  the  subcutaneous  test,  of  which,  however,  it  preserves  all  the  advantages. 
It  is  free  from  the  Inconveniences  and  the  possibilities  of  error  which  attend 
the  ophthalmic  and  the  cuti  reactions.  For  these  reasons  the  authors  think 
that  it  should  supplant  the  other  methods. 

The  value  of  tuberculin  in  the  control  of  tuberculous  herds,  Y.  A.  Moore 
(Amcr.  Vet.  Rev.,  3/f  (1909),  No,  Jf,  pp.  503-611). — A  paper  presented  by  the 
author  at  the  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  held  at  Washington. 

D.  C,  October,  190S. 

Data  have  been  collected  of  tests  made  In  New  York  State  of  (583  herds  (12,721 
animals).  As  there  Is  a  considerable  oscillatlcm  of  the  morbid  process  between 
an  active  and  an  arrested  condition.  It  appears  vei^y  necessary  that  cows  from 
infected  herds  be  retested  if  they  have  failed  to  react.    There  is  shown  to  be 
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considerable  danger  in  building  up  berds  witb  nonreacting  animals  talcen  from 
herds  in  which  there  is  tuberculosis. 

The  problem  of  bovine  tuberculosis  control,  M.  H.  Reynolds  {Amer,  Vet. 
Rev.,  3^  il909),  A*o.  4,  pp.  4Ji9-481).— This  is  an  address  presented  at  the  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  review  is  given  of  the  worls  against  the  disease  in  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin,  and  Massachusetts.  In  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  study  of 
conditions  In  these  States,  the  author  considers  that  the  more  important  ad- 
vances made  have  been  the  education  of  the  public  and  the  enlistment  of  a 
favorable  opinion.  In  the  discussion  of  eradication  the  author  uses  Minnesota 
as  an  illustration  of  the  general  problem.    A  plan  is  suggested  for  control  work. 

The  admission  of  Canadian  store  cattle  into  this  country:  What  are  the 
dan^rsP  H.  A.  Woodbuff  {Vet.  Rec,  21  (1908),  No.  1068,  pp.  417-'ilO;  21 
{1909),  No.  1069,  pp.  432,  433).— In  view  of  the  demand  for  a  revision  of  the 
stringent  regulations  in  respect  to  the  admission  of  live  cattle  into  Great 
Britain  from  abroad,  the  author  here  considers  the  possible  danger  from  free 
importations  from  Canada.  The  diseases  discussed  are  contagious  bovine 
pleuro-pneumonia,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  mange,  tuberculosis,  and  Texas  fever. 

Investigations  on  the  occurrence  and  frequency  of  streptococcic  mastitis 
in  cows,  G.  ROhm  {Wchmtchr.  Tierheilk.  u.  Viehzucht,  52  {1908),  No.  7,  pp. 
125-130;  abs.  in  Berlin.  Tierartztl.  Wchnschr.,  1908,  No.  50,  p.  902;  Jour,  Compar. 
Path,  and  Ther.,  22  {1909),  No.  1,  pp.  62,  ^3).— Aside  from  tubercle  bacilli, 
streptococci  are  probably  the  pathogenic  organisms  most  frequently  found  in 
milk.  They  are  often  present,  and  since  they  are  regarded  by  many  medical 
men  as  a  cause  of  infant  mortality,  the  consumption  of  milk  containing  them 
must  be  considered  dangerous  for  young  children. 

Experiments  were  carried  out  by  the  author  in  order  to  test  TrommsdorlTs 
method  of  determining  the  quantity  of  leucocytes  present  in  milk.  B^ive  out  of 
16  cows  in  one  stable  were  found  to  be  affected  with  streptococcic  mastitis. 
The  author  considers  the  processes  in  the  development  of  the  disease  to  be  as 
follows:  During  the  incubation  period  the  streptococci  increase  in  numbers 
without,  however,  causing  any  injury  to  the  substance  of  the  udder.  As  the 
bacterial  products  accumulate,  however,  Inflammatory  symptoms  develop  and 
leucocytes  are  ix)ured  out  in  increased  quantity.  Whenever  the  leucocytes 
increase  in  numbers  to  any  great  extent  they  Immediately  constitute  an  infal- 
lible indication  of  commencing  inflammation.  As  milking  removes  the  strep- 
tococci and  their  toxins,  as  well  as  the  leucocytes  and  the  antitoxins,  it  prolongs 
the  course  of  the  disease  and  renders  the  clinical  symptoms  less  marked  until 
the  affected  quarter  gradually  loses  Its  function. 

Lung  sickness  or  contagrious  pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle,  J.  M.  Christy 
{Transvaal  Agr.  Jour.,  7  {1909),  No.  26,  pp.  i^P-^Oi ) .—Although  nearly  every 
South  African  farmer  has  had  experience  with  this  disease,  the  Transvaal  Is 
to-day  practically  free  from  it.  Cattle  from  a  colony  In  which  lung  sickness 
exists  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  Transvaal  unless  certified  by  a  government 
veterinary  surgeon  to  be  free  from  the  disease  and  to  come  from  a  property 
where  contagion  of  animals  has  not  existed  for  at  least  three  months  prior  to 
the  date  of  such  certification.  A  brief  account  Is  given  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
disease  in  other  countries. 

Hemorrhagic  si>otting  [cavernous  angioma]  of  the  liver  in  bovine  animals, 
P.  Chauss^  {Rec.  Med.  V^t.,  85  {1908),  No.  21,  pp.  704-715,  figs.  2;  ahs.  in  Jour. 
Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  22  {1909),  No.  1,  pp.  5tf-tfi ).—"  Hemorrhagic  spot- 
ting of  the  liver  is  common  in  cows,  much  rarer  in  oxen,  and  never  occurs  in 
calves  or  in  other  animals  slaughtered  for  meat.  No  theory  hitherto  advanced 
regarding  its  pathogeny  appears  satisfactory.    The  predominance  of  the  portal 
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lesions,  the  uniform  distribution  of  putches  throughout  the  liver,  and  the  rela- 
tion between  certain  hemorrhages  and  the  divisions  of  the  portal  circulation 
suggest  that  the  causative  agent  is  carried  by  tliese  venous  channels;  this  cause 
is  a  toxic  principle,  either  present  in  the  food  or  of  microbic  character,  more  In 
our  opinion  due  to  microbes  which  produce  a  change  in  the  tone  of  the  capilla- 
ries and  favors  their  walls  yielding  under  the  influence  of  blood  pressure. 

"  This  latter  manner  seems  to  us  more  probable.  One  knows  that  temporary 
attacks  of  enteritis,  which  are  much  more  common  in  animals  that  are  overfed. 
such  as  milch  cows,  have  a  well-marked  action  on  the  liver  in  consequence  of 
the  absorption  of  toxins  or  of  microbes. 

"  We  can  not  say  that  the  agent  isolated  by  us  has  any  etiological  rOle  what- 
ever, experimentation  being  nearly  imiwssible  from  this  point  of  view.  In 
regard  to  the  inspection  of  meat  we  believe  that  one  can  without  danger  con- 
sume the  livers  unless  they  show  general  change;  those  which  have  undergone 
marked  change  should  be  destroyed." 

Hemorrhagric  septicemia  or  pasteurellosis  of  cattle,  F.  Hutchinson  (Natal 
'  Agr.  Jour.,  11  {1908),  Xo.  12,  pp.  1 534-1539). —This  is  a  general  account  of  the 
disease  in  which  the  results  of  a  post-mortem  examination  of  an  affected  cow 
are  Included. 

A  practical  demonstration  of  a  method  for  controlling  the  cattle  tick, 
W.  D.  HuNTEB  and  J.  D.  Mitchell  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Circ. 
Jj^S,  pp.  4). — This  circular  deals  with  a  demonstration  of  a  method  for  con- 
trolling the  cattle  tick  that  was  carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of 
this  Department  under  practical  conditions.  The  object  of  this  demonstration 
was  not  so  much  to  exterminate  the  tick  as  to  bring  it  under  control  and  avoid 
as  far  as  iK)ssible  the  heavy  expense  of  dipping  cattle. 

In  a  pasture  of  about  30,000  acres  located  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  Vic- 
toria (^ounty,  Texas,  an  area  of  about  1  mile  square  was  fenced  off,  the  most 
brushy  and,  according  to  the  owner,  the  most  **  ticky "  part  being  purposely 
chosen.  On  the  completion  of  the  fence,  July  25,  1907,  the  cattle  were  all 
removed  and  rigidly  excluded  until  December  12 — that  is,  140  days  later.  From 
the  herd  in  the  main  i)asture  65  head  were  then  taken  at  random,  dipi)ed  In  a 
vat  filletl  with  a  proprietary  **  tickicide,"  and  placed  in  the  demonstratlcm 
pasture,  there  remaining  undisturbed  through  the  winter.  In  an  examination 
of  the  cattle  on  June  2(J  a  total  of  7  ticks  were  found  on  4  animals.  These  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  progeny  of  individuals  which  dropi)ed  from  the  out- 
side cattle  near  the  fence. 

In  order  to  determine  the  longevity  of  the  progeny  under  favorable  conditions, 
engorged  ticks  were  placed  in  glass  tubes  about  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the 
cattle  from  the  demonstration  pasture,  August  1.  The  seed  ticks  were  all  found 
to  be  dead  120  days  after  the  engorged  ticks  were  placed  in  the  tubes. 

It  is  believed  that  equally  successful  results  can  be  obtained  by  any  cattle 
raiser  in  the  South  from  the  methods  used  in  this  demonstration  with  slight 
modifications. 

The  Natal  spraying  device,  H.  Watkins-Pitchford  (Natal  Agr.  Jour,,  11 
(1908),  No.  12,  pp.  1576-1580,  pis.  3). — The  author  presents  plans  and  photo- 
graphs of  a  spraying  device  for  use  in  destroying  ticks  and  other  ectoparasites. 
While  the  merit  of  portability  can  not  be  claimed  for  this  device,  it  is  simple  of 
construction. 

Poisoning  from  gnat  bites,  P.  Wigand  (Berlin.  Tierartzil.  Wchnschr., 
1908,  No.  Ji8,  pp.  858,  859;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  22  (1909),  No. 
1,  pp.  5^-56). — During  the  past  10  years  2  species  of  gnats,  Simulium  reptans 
and  8.  ornata,  have  attracted  attention  among  breeders  and  veterhiary  sur- 
geons.   Recently  they  have  api)eared  in  enormous  numbers  and  caused  exten- 
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slve  losses  among  grazing  herds  in  East  Prussia,  Hanover,  Sweden,  and  East 
and  West  Havelland. 

During  the  process  of  sucking  bloo<l  the  gnats  inject  Into  tlie  punctured 
wound  a  minute  quantity  of  poison  which,  like  snake  i)oison,  is  derived  from 
the  salivary  glands  and  is  probably  albuminous  in  cliaracter.  The  symptoms 
of  gnat  poisoning  are  peculiar  and  the  condition  can  scarcely  be  confused  with 
any  other  disease.  The  two  most  marked  symirtoms,  which  never  coexist  in  the 
same  way  in  any  other  disease,  are  the  disturljance  of  circulation  and  the  fall- 
ing of  body  temperature.  Oxen  which  were  overcome  by  great  clouds  of  gnats 
died  with  signs  of  rapid  loss  of  strength  within  24  to  36  hours,  but  death  may 
occur  within  half  an  hour.  Some  observers  believe  a  fatal  termination  in  such 
cases  to  be  doe  to  the  swelling  of  the  air  passages,  but  In  the  writer's  opinion 
death  results  from  heart  failure. 

No  fatal  case  was  ever  seen  among  cattle  grazing  more  than  3  miles  from  the 
bank  of  a  river.  In  Germany  the  swarms  usually  appear  l)etween  the  end  of 
April  and  the  beginning  of  May ;  In  rare  cases  l)etween  the  end  of  July  and  the 
beginning  of  August  Animals  when  attacked  should  be  remove<l  to  the  stable 
as  soon  as  possible.  According  to  their  condition  they  should  receive  from  1  to 
3  pts.  of  brandy  in  double  that  quantity  of  water.  When  the  condition  is  very 
serious  i  to  1  pt.  of  brandy  should  be  given  every  hour  or  every  2  hours  until 
Improvement  is  noticeable. 

Kotes  on  tlie  presence  of  two  stomach  worms  in  calves  hitherto  unre- 
corded in  Australia,  S.  Dodd  (Queensland  Agr,  Jour.,  21  (1908),  No.  ^,  pp. 
197,  198). — In  a  post-mortem  examination  made  by  the  author  on  a  calf,  follow- 
ing typical  symptoms  of  stomach  worm  infestation,  Strongylun  cerviconiis  and 
8.  gracilis  were  found  in  the  fourth  stomach  in  large  numbers,  together  with 
the  twisted  stomach  worm  {Ilwmonvhus  contortus). 

Stomach  w^orm  disease  of  sheep  and  young  cattle,  M.  R.  Powers  (South 
Carolina  8ta.  Bui.  142.  pp.  3-19). — The  stomach  or  twisted  wlreworm  (Hwmon- 
ckus  contortus) ,^  which  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  grave  menace  to  the 
sheep-raising  industry,  now  seems  to  be  also  a  serious  obstacle  to  cattle  raising 
in  some  parts  of  the  South.  During  the  fall  of  1904  a  considerable  loss  of 
young  cattle  was  reported  from  11  counties  in  South  Carolina  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p. 
913),  and  Its  presence  has  been  reiK)rted  each  succeeding  fall. 

The  disease  is  not  confined  to  the  southern  i)ortion  of  the  State  where  the 
land  is  low,  but  it  occurs  also  in  the  hilly  imstures  of  the  ui)country.  These 
Ittstures,  however,  usually  have  small  streams  flowing  through  them,  the  low 
marshy  banks  of  which  furnish  ideal  conditions  for  the  development  of  stomach 
worms. 

Lambs  are  very  susceptible  to  stomach  worm  disease  and  as  the  result  sheep 
raising  in  some  localities  is  almost  Impossible.  Quite  frtniuently  young  cattle 
are  also  affected.  That  calves  on  a  milk  diet  api)eared  less  susceptible  to  this 
disease  is  deemed  probably  due  to  the  additional  nourishment  received  from  the 
milk,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  these  calves  do  not  graze  as  much  as  other 
animals  and  therefore  take  fewer  worms  into  the  stomach. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  large  numbers  of  the  worms  occupying  the  fourth 
stoniach.  These  worms  are  supposed  to  be  blood-sucking  i)ara sites,  but  the 
aathor  has  never  found  them  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  stomach.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  worms  may  eliminate  some  poison,  or  by  their  Injurious  action 
OQ  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  allow  the  passage  of  bacteria  into 
the  circulation  and  thus  produce  the  symptoms. 

Feces  were  gathered  January  28,  1908,  in  an  Inclosure  which  had  been  free 
from  stock  since  November  13,  1907.  As  there  had  l)een  several  heavy  frosts 
and  no  snowstorm  dnrlng  this  period,  the  worms  had  been  exposed  to  severe 
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conditions  before  reaching  tlie  laboratory.  The  material  was  placed  in  a 
Petri  dish,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  moist  cotton,  water  being  occa- 
sionally added.  Examinations  made  at  different  times  revealed  a  number  of 
active  larvae  until  August  18,  at  which  time  but  one  or  two  were  alive,  and 
these  could  not  have  lived  much  longer.  It  is  considered  probable,  tiowever, 
that  the  larvae  would  have  lived  much  longer  under  natural  conditlona  A  calf 
is  said  to  have  become  infested  when  placed  in  a  field  that  had  been  free  from 
animals  from  November  26,  1906,  to  September  23,  1907. 

Medicinal  treatment  proved  very  unsatisfactory  and  is  considered  of  little 
value.  This  was  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  worms  could  not  be  destroyed 
but  rather  to  the  difficulty  in  getting  drugs  directly  to  the  fourth  stomacb.  The 
author  drenched  animals  with  colored  solutions,  but  was  unable  to  find  more 
than  traces  of  the  coloring  matter  in  the  fourth  stomach. 

The«^ details  of  the  experiments  in  which  coal-tar  creosote,  carbon  bisulphJd. 
and  other  Anthelmintics  were  used  are  presented  in  tabular  form. 

During  1904-5  the  administration  of  1  per  cent  of  coal-tar  creosote  appeareil 
satisfactory,  but  subsequent  trials  have  led  the  author  to  believe  that  tbe  im- 
provement noted  at  that  time  must  have  been  due  to  other  causes,  as  all  these 
materials  were  evidently  useless.  Most  of  the  animals  died  and  the  post- 
mortem examinations  showed  that  the  parasites  were  not  affected  by  the 
treatment. 

In  view  of  these  experiments  it  appears  that  the  checking  of  the  disease 
must  be  accomplished  by  preventive  measures,  and  such  measures,  including 
the  burning,  abandoning,  and  cultivation  of  i)astures  are  briefly  considered. 
Pastures  which  can  not  be  cultivated  can  be  freed  by  burning  and  abandoning 
for  18  months  if  washing  of  material  from  infested  land  is  prevented. 

The  fight  against  sheep  pox  in  the  high  plateaus  of  Algeria  and  the 
Sahara,  A.  Boquet  {Hyg,  Viande  et  Lait,  2  (1908),  No.  7,  pp.  297-317).— This 
is  an  account  of  sheep  pox  which  is  said  to  be  enzootic  throughout  Algeria, 
particularly  in  the  high  central  plateau  and  on  the  Saharan  border.  It  occurs  in 
acute  and  subacute  form,  the  acute  form  usually  resulting  in  a  mortality  of 
from  6  to  8  per  cent,  but  in  some  cases  in  a  mortality  of  40  per  cent.  The 
subacute  form  is  benign. 

Is  the  Bacillus  suipestifer  the  cause  of  hog  cholera  or  not?  Ht^B£N£B 
{Centbl.  Bakt.  [efc.l,  /.  AU.,  Orig.,  47  (1908),  No.  5,  pp.  586-600) .—The  author 
concludes  that  hog  cholera  is  caused  by  an  organism  that  is  more  resistant  to 
antiseptics  than  is  B.  suipestifer. 

Prevention  of  hog  cholera,  M.  Jacob  (Tennessee  8ta.  Bui.  85,  pp.  27-Sl; 
Rpt.  Coop,  and  Ext.  Work  Agr.  Middle  Tenn.  1907-8,  pp.  8-^-88).— In  an  in- 
troductory note  the  director  of  the  station  states  that  the  results  of  tests  of 
inoculation  with  serum  have  proved  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  warrant  the 
station  in  giving  this  matter  an  important  place  in  the  cooperation  and  exten- 
sion work  in  Middle  Tennessee. 

A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  methods  In  use.  The  hog-cholera  work  was 
started  at  the  station  farm  August  22,  1908.  In  order  to  test  the  efficiency 
of  the  serum  produced,  2  pigs  were  each  inoculated  with  2  cc.  virulent  blood 
and  one  of  the  two  simultaneously  with  30  cc.  of  the  serum.  The  check  pig 
died,  while  the  one  simultaneously  treated  with  serum  suffered  no  ill  effects 
whatever.  In  the  middle  of  November  a  herd  near  Nashville  in  which  hog 
cholera  had  broken  out  was  Immunized  by  the  serum-simultaneous  method. 
Whereas  64  animals  had  died  during  the  6  weeks  previous  to  the  treatment,  up 
to  December  31  but  16  additional  hogs  had  died.  No  deaths  had  occurred  during 
the  last  2  weeks  of  December,  indicating  that  those  that  did  die  after  being 
immunized  had  probably  been  infected  at  the  time  the  haoculation  was  made. 
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Shiftingr  lameness,  G.  R.  White  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  34  (1909),  No.  4,  pp, 
482-492). — ^A  paper  read  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Association,  held  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  September,  1908.  The  author 
considers  the  pathology  of  the  lameness-producing  lesions  and  the  differential 
diagnosis  of  osteoporosis,  millet  disease,  and  rheumatism,  the  three  systemic 
diseases  in  which  shifting  lameness  is  a  prominent  and  well-marked  symptom. 
A  bibliography  is  given. 

ShippiniT  fever,  C.  H.  Jewell  (Amer,  Vet,  Rev.,  $4  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  512- 
518), — ^A  paper  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Association,  held  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  diseases  here  considered  are 
influenza,  strangles,  catarrhal  fever,  and  pharyngitis.  Influenza  antitoxin,  diph- 
theria antitoxin,  and  antistreptococcic  serum  are  reported  as  having  been  in- 
jectei  into  army  horses,  the  Influenza  antitoxin  giving  the  best  results.  The 
antlwr  considers  that  advantages  are  derived  from  immunizing  young  horses 
agalBst  these  fevers. 

IntectiotLs  anemia  or  swamp  fever,  G.  H.  Acres  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  34  (1909), 
No.  4,  pp.  525-^27). — ^The  author  has  found  this  disease  prevalent  In  North  and 
South  Alberta,  the  Yukon  Territory,  and  northern  Ontario,  treating  several 
cases  within  the  past  few  months.  The  best  results  were  obtained  from  the 
following  treatment:  Two-dr.  doses  of  liquor  cresol  in  a  pint  of  water  given  4 
or  5  times  daily ;  potassium  chlorate,  ^  oz.,  antlfebrln,  2  dr.,  and  Iron  sulphate, 
1  dr.  given  3  times  daily  in  a  bran  mash ;  and  when  the  animals  are  very  weak 
grain  doses  of  strychnin  given  3  times  daily.  Antistreptococcic  serum  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  used  In  several  cases. 

Inoculatioi^  of  dogs  with  the  parasite  of  Kala-azar  (Herpetomonas  [Leish- 
mania]  donovani)  with  some  remarks  on  the  genus  Herpetomonas,  W.  S. 
Patton  (Parasitology,  1  (1908),  No.  4,  pp.  311-313). — Exi)erlnient8  conducted  by 
the  author  appear  to  show  that  the  dog  Is  not.  susceptible  to  //.  donovani,  and 
he  supports  the  view  that  the  Indian  and  Assam  species  Is  distinct  from  the 
Tunisian  reported  by  Nicolle  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  883).  The  few  dogs  examined  In 
Madras  have  never  harbored  the  parasite. 

Mange  in  coyotes,  M.  E.  Kwowles  (Breeder's  Oaz.,  55  (1909),  No.  3, 
p.  130). — A  brief  account  Is  given  of  the  occurrence  of  sarcoptic  mange  In  wolves 
and  coyotes  In  Montana  and  Wyoming.  This  Is  considered  by  the  Montana 
State  veterinarian  to  be  due  to  original  Inoculations  made  by  his  department. 

Hycosis  of  domestic  fowls,  G.  Neumann  (Rev.  V^t.  [Toulouse],  33  (1908), 
No.  7.  pp.  417-424*  fl0»  1)' — A  brief  review  of  the  literature  and  a  consideration 
of  .Aspergillosis  of  domestic  fowls.  While  many  species  of  Aspergillus  have  been 
reported  as  occurring  in  the  respiratory  system  of  fowls,  for  the  domestic  fowls 
at  least  it  appears  to  be  established  that  all  cases  of  the  disease  are  due  to  the 
Aspergillus  fumigatus  of  Fresenlus. 

Syngamosis  of  domestic  fowls,  G.  Neumann  (Rev.  V6t.  [Toulouse],  33 
(1908),  No.  9,  pp.  549-560).— ^he  author  briefly  discusses  tracheal  bronchitis  In 
fowls  and  reviews  the  literature  upon  the  subject.  Two  species  are  known  to 
affect  domestic  fowls,  Syngamus  trachealis  the  gallinaceous,  and  8.  hronchialis 
the  palmiped,  fowls. 

Interim  report  on  the  parasites  of  grrouse,  A.  EL  Shipley  ( Cambridge,  1908, 
pp.  12). — ^Among  the  ectoparasites  of  the  grouse  here  recorded  are  2  species  of 
bird  lice  (Ooniodes  tetraonis  and  Nirmus  cameratus),  the  louse  fly  (Ornitho- 
myia  lagopodis),  2  species  of  flea  (Ceratophyllus  galUnulw  and  6*.  garei),  the 
European  castor-bean  tick  (Ixodes  ricinus),  and  the  mite  (Aleurohius  farinw). 
It  is  stated  that  /.  ricinus  has  only  been  found  on  grouse  In  the  nymphal  and 
larral  stages. 
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The  endoparasltes  rei)orted  Include  3  species  of  cestodes  {Davainea  urogalU, 
D,  vctitU'illns,  and  Hymcnolvjng  viirrops),  5  species  of  nematodes,  and  2  species 
of  protozoa.  D.  urogalH  Is  the  commonest  and  by  far  the  largest  tapeworm 
found  by  the  author  in  grouse.  Trichostrongylus  pergracilis,  the  species  of 
roundworm  most  commonly  met  with  in  grouse,  lives  in  the  paired  ceca,  and  is 
the  cause  of  serious  lesions.  The  fly  Scatophaga  stercoraria,  while  not  a  para- 
site of  the  grouse,  lays  its  eggs  in  grouse  droppings  and  its  maggots  live  on  and 
in  these  dejecta. 

A  cause  of  appendicitis  and  other  intestinal  lesions  in  man  and  other 
vertebrates,  A.  E.  Shipley  {Parasitology,  1  (1908),  Xo.  ^,  pp.  263-279). — The 
author's  observations  on  a  large  number  of  recently  dead  or  dying  grouse  lead 
him  to  conclude  that  in  many  cases  death  is  primarily  caused  by  the  presence  of 
parasitic  worms,  either  cestodes  or  nematodes,  in  various  parts  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  Attention  is  called  to  striking  cases  of  lesions  caused  by  thread  worms, 
such  as  Sclrrostoma  cquiuum,  often  found  in  the  colon  and  cecum  of  the  horse. 
The  author  considers  in  turn  the  effects  upon  the  intestinal  walls  of  three  of  the 
commonest  human  nematodes,  OxyuHs  I'crmicularis,  Ascaris  lumbHcoides,  and 
Trichocephalua  (rich iitrus. 

The  life  cycle  of  Filaria  grassii,  G.  Nofi  (Atti  R,  Accad.  IJncei,  Rend,  CL  8ci, 
Fis.,  Mat,  e  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  17  (1908),  I,  No.  5,  pp.  282-293,  figs.  4/  abs.  in  Bui.  InsU 
Pasteur,  6  {190S),  No.  J, 7,  p.  680). — This  large  Filaria  of  the  dog  has  been  found 
by  the  author  to  be  transmitted  by  Rhipieephalus  sanguineus.  The  filarial  larvse 
are  ingested  by  the  tick  in  the  nymphal  stage  and  complete  their  development 
in  the  adult  tick,  from  which  they  are  later  inoculated  into  the  vertebrate  host. 
The  fact  that  the  male  ticks  also  serve  as  intermediate  hosts  is  important  as 
regards  the  dissemination  of  the  Filaria.  An  account  is  given  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Filaria  that  takes  place  within  the  tick. 

Filaria  volvulus,  its  distribution,  structure,  and  pathological  elEects, 
A.  C.  Parsons  (Parasitology,  t  (W08),  No.  J/,  pp.  359-368,  fig.  i).— The  author 
has  observed  several  cases  of  this  infection  In  northern  Nigeria,  and  concludes 
that  time  will  prol)ably  show  that  F.  rolrulus  Is  more  common  than  has  hitherto 
been  supposed.  "Analogy  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  F.  volvulus  Is  trans- 
mitted by  some  bloodsucking  Instx't.  The  geographical  distribution  of  F.  vol- 
vulus, as  at  present  known,  seems  to  correspond  more  or  less  with  regions  in 
tropical  Africa  that  are  associated  with  such  Insects  as  have  been  proved  to  act 
as  carrjing  agents  in  other  parasitical  afTectlons." 

Some  notes  on  the  hemogreg'arines  parasitic  in  snakes,  O.  C.  I>obell 
(Parasitology,  1  ( 1908),  No.  .),  pp.  288-295,  pi.  /).— A  list  of  the  snakes  infected 
with  lieniogregariues  is  api>ended  to  this  account. 

A  trypanosome  and  hemogregarine  of  a  tropical  American  snake,  C.  M. 
Wknvon  {Parasitology.  1  {1908),  No.  .).  pp.  3t^-3J7,  pi.  i).— The  autlior  de- 
scribes a  new  trypanosome  taken  from  a  snake  of  tropical  America  as  Trypano- 
soma vrythrolampri.  While  heniogregarines  are  very  common  In  snakes  the 
revers<»  is  said  to  be  the  case  with  tryi)anosomes.  Several  observers  have  re- 
corded the  i)resence  of  trypanosomes  in  snakes,  but  hitherto  no  one  has  given  an 
accurate  description  of  one  of  those  In  either  the  living  or  .stained  condition. 

The  treatment  of  trypanosomiasis  in  horses  by  orpiment  alone  or  in  con- 
nection with  atoxyl,  A.  Thiboix  and  Ij.  Teppaz  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8H. 
\Parifi],  1)7  (190S),  No.  15,  pp.  651,  652). — The  dlseas(*s  caused  by  Trypanosoma 
eazalhoui  (sounia)  and  by  7'.  dimorphon  have  been  successfully  treatcnl  l)y  the 
combination  of  orpiment  and  atoxyl.  In  experiments  conductetl  all  of  3  horst»s 
treated  were  cured.  It  is  pi>ssil)le  that  M'borl  is  also  curable  by  this  treatment. 
Two  horses  suffering  with  soumu  have  been  treated  with  success  by  orpiment 
alone. 
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The  use  of  tartar  emetic  in  the  treatment  of  trypanosomiasis,  A.  Laveban 
iCompt.  Rend.  Acad.  ^Vj.  [Paris],  J-i7  ilOOS),  A'o.  12,  pp.  5 10-5 Li), —Guinea 
pigs  infected  with  Trypanosoma  evansi,  T.  gamhiense  and  the  trypanosome  of 
Togo  were  treated  with  hypodermic  injections  of  a  2  per  cent  solution^ of  sodium 
antimony]  tartrate.  The  results  were  generally  favorable,  particularly  when  the 
antimonyl  salt  was  used  with  atoxyl. 

The  Schizo^regrarines,  H.  B.  Fantham  {Parasitology,  1  {1908),  No.  4,  pp. 
869-412,  figs.  9,  dgm.  1). — A  review  and  a  new  classification. 

BUEAL  EKGINEEBING. 

Irrigation  in  Peru,  E.  Guarini  {Mem.  Dir.  Fomento  [Peru],  1907-8,  vol.  2, 
pp.  100-128,  pi.  i). — In  this  report  of  the  director  of  public  works  there  is  given 
a  general  r^um4  of  the  status  of  irrigation  in  Peru,  including  descriptions  of 
works  under  construction  and  proposed  projects,  and  data  relative  to  irrigation 
pumping  by  gas  engines  and  electricity. 

Earth  slopes,  retaining  walls  and  dams,  C.  Pbelini  {New  York,  1908,  pp, 
lX-\-129,  figs.  75). — ^As  stated  in  the  preface  of  this  work,  a  large  part  of  It 
consists  of  grat>hioal  methods  of  solving  problems  concerning  the  slojjcs  of  earth 
embankments,  the  lateral  pressure  of  earth  against  a  wall,  and  the  thickness 
of  retaining  walls  and  dams.  The  subjects  of  the  chapters  are  The  Stability 
of  Earth  Slopes;  Retaining  Walls:  Graphical  and  Analytical  Methods;  and 
The  Design  of  Retaining  Walls.  Dams  are  treated  as  a  particular  case  of 
retaining  walls  in  which  the  material  to  be  sustained  is  deprived  of  friction. 

The  method  of  treatment  is  in  the  main  based  on  the  well-known  theories, 
but  greater  prominence  is  given  to  graphical  than  to  analytical  methoda  The 
graphical  determination  of  earth  slopes  of  uniform  stability  Is  presented  in  au 
original  way  by  the  author. 

Progress  reports  of  experiments  in  dust  prevention,  road  preservation, 
and  road  construction  {V,  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Pub.  Roads  Circ.  90,  pp.  23).— 
This  circular  contains  descriptions  of  exi)eriments  conducted  in  11K)8  by  the 
OflBce  of  Public  Roads,  together  with  further  results  of  experiments  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  1189).  The  1908  experiments  deal  principally  with  the 
treatment  of  roads  during  construction,  while  earlier  w^ork  has  been  chiefly 
concerned  with  surface  treatment  of  old  roads. 

ElevMi  experiments  were  made  at  Newton,  Mass.  Ten  of  these  were  on  dif- 
ferent sections  of  an  old  macadam  road,  using  asphaltlc  preparations  alone  and 
with  different  flush  coats  of  residual  oil,  water-gas  tar,  and  water-gas  tar  and 
coal-tarred  sand.  A  mixture  of  oil,  molasses,  and  lime  was  used  in  resurfacing 
another  road,  this  constituting  the  eleventh  experiment.  The  total  cost  of 
applying  new  material  to  these  roads  to  a  depth  of  4  in.  was,  per  square  yard, 
46i)2  to  W.04  cts.  with  the  asphaltlc  preparations,  47.28  cts.  with  the  oil,  46.55 
to  53.40  cts.  with  the  tar  treatment,  and  62.34  cts.  with  the  oil,  lime,  and 
molasses.  The  difference  between  these  costs  and  40  cts.  per  square  yard, 
which  is  the  average  cost  of  macadam  in  that  locality,  is  considered  to  repre- 
sent the  additional  cost  of  using  the  binders.  These  costs  are  deemed  to  be 
greater  than  If  the  work  had  been  on  long  stretches,  where  more  system  in 
construction  could  be  employed.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  these  roads 
after  3  months*  wear,  all  are  stated  to  be  In  good  condition. 

At  Independence,  Kans.,  a  street  composcni  partly  of  slate-colored  gumbo  and 
the  remainder  of  buckshot  clay,  and  another  composed  of  disintegrated  shale 
and  argillaceous  sandstone  were  treated  with  an  artiticiiil  asphalt  preparation 
of  »i)ecific  gravity  0.981.  The  construction  of  these  streets,  exclusive  of  grad- 
ing, (^  ^,25  cts.  per  square  yard. 
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An  experiment  begun  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  consisted  of  building  a  24-ft.  tar 
macadam  road,  wltli  5-ft.  shoulders,  out  of  an  old  road.  Tar,  tar  slag,  and  tar 
slag  limestone  were  used,  the  tar  being  a  coke  oven  by-product  of  specific 
gravity  1.169.    The  average  total  cost  per  square  yard  was  $1.10. 

Three  exi)eriments  were  begun  in  Kansas  to  determine  if  sand  clay  could  be 
used  as  a  wearing  surface  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  constant  winds, 
and  in  one  experiment  clay  was  used  to  form  a  hard  top  surface  on  a  bridge 
approach.  The  cost  per  square  yard  of  this  clay  treatment  was  from  10  to 
14  cts. 

Of  the  earlier  experiments  reported  upon,  the  sections  of  road  at  Wayland, 
Mass.,  were  inspected  about  13  months  after  treatment.  The  special  tar 
preparation  employed  on  2  of  these  sections  proved  to  have  given  greatest  satis- 
faction, and  the  other  tar  experiments  showed  varying  results.  It  is  reported 
that  these  experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  a  properly  refined  coal  tar  Is  mucli 
preferable  to  a  crude  tar. 

At  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  where  rock  asphalt  was  used  as  a  binder  and  also  to 
fill  the  voids  of  a  fresh  macadam  surface,  the  road  was  found  to  be  smooth  and 
free  from  ruts.     Crude  oil  had  been  satisfactory  as  a  dust  layer. 

At  Jackson,  Tenn.,  the  tar  treatment  was  found  to  be  on  the  whole  satisfac- 
tory, confirming  results  previously  reported.  Oil,  where  used  on  a  country 
road,  proved  beneficial  in  i)reventing  raveling  and  washing  and  in  laying  dust. 

Illinois  experimental  macadam  roads  {Good  Roads  Mag,,  n,  «er.,  10  (1909)^ 
No.  5,  pp,  158-161 J  figs.  6). — This  is  an  abridgment  of  a  report  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  several  experimental  macadam  roads  constructed  in  Illinois  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Highway  Engineer. 

Among  the  findings  it  is  reported  that  the  sticky  and  gumbo  soils  apparently 
furnish  the  most  solid  foundation,  while  the  most  treacherous  conditions  exist 
on  hilly  roads  where  seepy  places  occur  and  where  there  is  often  eticountered 
more  oi)en  or  porous  soil. 

The  chief  deterioration  of  the  roads  was  found  to  be  caused  by  mud  tracked 
ui>on  them,  and  the  report  includes  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  protecting  the 
ends  of  roads  to  prevent  this. 

Tables  of  construction  cost  of  some  of  the  roads  are  given,  with  brief  de- 
scriptions. In  this  connection  it  is  stated  that  there  is  a  prevailing  Impression 
that  the  average  cost  per  mile  Is  not  over  $2,000  or  $3,000,  but  that  It  is  im- 
possible to  construct  good  roads  at  such  figures. 

A^icultural  machinery  and  implements,  E.  Wbobex  {Landwirtschaftliche 
Masvhinen  und  Gerate.  Hanover,  liW7,  pp.  218,  figs.  1^0), — The  object  of  this 
book  is  stated  to  be  to  explain  the  construction  and  use  of  machinery  with  refer- 
ence to  the  peculiar  puriKJse  of  each  machine  and  its  parts.  An  introductory 
chapter  deals  with  soils  and  soil  cultivation,  and  the  essential  mechanical  and 
physical  processes  of  plant  growth.  There  is  a  brief  review  of  the  present  status 
of  the  agricultural  machine  industry  in  Germany,  followed  by  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  plows,  cultivators,  harrows,  manure  handlers  and  spreaders,  drills, 
weetlers.  and  other  implements  for  the  care  of  plants. 

Agricultural  machines,  K.  Walther  (Die  Landwirtschaftlichen  Maschinen, 
Lcipsi(\  1!)08,  pp.  132,  figs.  91). — This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  books  on  the 
subject  of  agricultural  machinery,  and  treats  of  machinery  for  cultivating  soils 
and  i)lants.  The  construction  and  mode  of  oiwration  of  various  tyi)es  of  plows, 
cultivators,  harrows,  fertilizer  distributers,  drills,  and  machines  for  the  care  of 
plants  are  explained  in  detail.  There  is  also  included  a  chapter  on  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  machinery  used  for  mechanical  cultivation. 

[Traction  plowing]  iCanad.  Thresherman  and  Farmer,  12  (1909),  Xo.  4). — 
This  number  is  especially  devoted  to  traction  plowing,  and  contains  a  brief  ac- 
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count  of  its  evolution  in  this  country  and  in  England,  and  several  short  articles 
giving  the  experience  of  users  of  traction  plows.  In  these  are  given  data  as  to 
cost  of  operating  and  the  capacity  of  engines  and  plows  under  various  soli  con- 
ditions and  in  different  localities. 

Trials  with  commercial  fertilizer  spreaders  at  Dalum  Aerricultural  School, 
1908,  M.  Dall  iTidsskr,  Landokonomi,  1909,  Xo.  3,  pp.  /;?.9-/.)2).— An  illus- 
trated account  of  trials  of  four  types  of  spreaders,  with  descriptions  of  the 
machines,  tabulated  results  of  the  trials,  and  a  statement  of  the  awards  of 
prizes. 

Industrial  alcohol  in  relation  to  the  farmer,  R,  II.  True  (Ann,  Rpt,  TFi«. 
Bd,  Agr.,  1908,  pp,  402-,in ;  Bien,  Rpt.  Kans.  Bd.  Agr.,  16  {1907-8),  pp.  687- 
696). — The  author  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  requirements  of  the  revenue 
laws,  the  composition  and  denaturing  of  alcohol,  the  raw  materials  available  for 
its  manufacture,  its  uses  for  lighting,  heating,  and  power,  and  a  discussion  of 
economical  production. 

As  regards  economical  production  he  states  that,  although  there  has  been  a 
very  great  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  denatured  alcohol  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  relating  to  it,  it  seems  improbable  that  the  farmer  will  become 
an  effective  factor  in  the  total  distillation  of  the  country,  because  of  the  large 
investment  and  plant  which  is  required  by  maximum  economy  of  operation. 
The  influence  of  the  law  may.  however,  be  felt  hy  the  farmer  in  increasing  the 
market  for  his  com  and  other  fermentable  products. 

Deriving  ethyl  alcohol  from  sawdust,  G.  U.  Borde  (Manfrs.  Rcc,  55 
(1909)y  \o.  15,  pp.  45f  4^). — The  author  gives  here  an  account  of  experiments 
which  he  conducted  in  France  witli  a  still  constructed  e8i>ecially  for  manufac- 
turing ethyl  alcohol  from  sawdust.  The  process  is  briefly  described,  with  data 
relative  to  the  cost  and  economy  of  operation.  It  is  estimated  from  the  results 
obtained  that  the  net  return  from  1,000  ft.  B.  M.  of  lumber  would  be  $33.51  if 
this  method  is  employed. 

The  x>«at  fuel  industry  of  Canada  {Engin.  and  Min.  Jour.,  87  {1909),  No. 
18,  p.  905). — This  is  an  abstract  of  a  memorandum  presented  by  the  I>ominlon 
superintendent  of  mines  to  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons.  The  question  of 
utilizing  peat  bogs  and  lignite  deposits  is  attracting  attention  because  of  present 
economic  conditions.  From  reports  received  there  is  estimated  to  be  in  the 
Dominion  about  37,000  sq.  miles  of  peat  bogs  from  5  to  10  ft.  deep,  but  this  is 
thought  to  be  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total. 

It  is  believed  that  the  successful  working  of  bogs  and  the  manufacture  of  raw 
peat  into  marketable  fuel  is  possible,  and  an  experimental  plant  for  determining 
the  value  of  peat  and  lignite  is  recommended. 

The  peat  resources  of  the  United  States,  C.  A.  Davis  (Engin,  Mag.,  87 
(1909)^  So.  1,  pp.  80-89). — This  article  discusses  more  particularly  the  utiliza- 
tion of  peat  for  fuel,  including  gas,  charcoal,  and  coke  production,  for  paper 
making,  fiber  production,  fertilizer  filler,  and  alcohol.  The  total  amount  of 
available  peat  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  12,888,500.000  tons. 

Bq;>orts  upon  the  Irish  peat  industries,  II,  H.  Ryan  (Econ.  Proc.  Roy. 
Dublin  Hoc.,  1  {1908),  No.  13,  pp.  4f>5-546,  pis.  2,  figs.  78).— Reix)rt8  on  the 
peat  fuel  and  distillation  industries  are  given,  with  n  systematic  bibliography 
of  referaices  to  literature  relating  to  peat  and  peat  Industries. 

The  sanitation,  water  supply,  and  sewage  disposal  of  country  houses, 
W.  P.  Gerhard  {New  Yark,  1909,  pp.  XX-\-328,  figs.  US,  map.  /).— As  stated 
in  the  preface,  "the  first  part  of  the  book  treats  of  the  general  sanitation  of 
country  houses,  brings  a  comparison  of  life  in  the  city  and  in  the  country 
from  a  health  point  of  view,  dwells  on  the  advantages  of  country  life,  and 
gives  a  condensed  summary  of  the  essential  requirements  of  healthfulness  in 
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country  houses.  The  soil,  the  subsoil,  surface  drainage,  aspect,  healthful  sur- 
roundings and  those  which  are  objectionable,  the  cellar  of  the  house,  the  light- 
ing, heating  and  ventiiation,  the  water  supply,  sewerage  and  plumbing,  are 
briefly  discussed. 

**  In  the  second  part  detailed  advice  is  given  as  to  how  to  procure  a  satins- 
factory  water  supply.  The  sources  of  water,  the  various  modes  of  raising 
it,  the  storage  in  reservoirs,  elevated  tanks  or  underground  pressure  tanks, 
and  finally  water  distribution,  are  dwelt  on  at  length  and  illustrated  by  actual 
examples  from  the  author's  engineering  i)ractice." 

"All  improvements"  in  country  houses  {Dun's  Rev.,  13  (1909),  Xo.  3, 
pp.  49-oU  fid^'  0). — The  installation  of  sanitary  and  heating  appliances  in 
country  homos  is  discussed.  Attention  Is  particularly  directed  to  equipment  of 
this  sort  which  it  is  claimed  may  be  purchased  ready  fitted  and  installed  by 
the  purchaser. 

Home  conveniences  at  small  expense,  Lulu  S.  Wolford  {Ann.  Rpt.  Nehr. 
Bd.  Agr.,  190S,  pp.  219-228,  figs.  3).— The  construction  of  kitchens,  water  sup- 
ply, and  other  topics  are  discussed  with  special  reference  to  lessening  the  work 
of  the  farmer's  wife. 

BUBAL  ECONOMICS. 

The  cost  of  producing  Minnesota  farm  products,  1902-1907,  E.  O.  Pabk£B 

and  T.  P.  Cooper  ( C,  N.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Stalis.  Bui.  73,  pp,  69,  pis.  2.  fig.  /).— 
In  continuation  of  previous  work  this  bulletin  gives  the  results  of  investigations, 
including  the  statistics  and  conclusions  reached  for  the  years  1902-1904,  inclu- 
sive (E.  S.  R.,  IS,  p.  (iSG),  on  the  cost  of  proiUiciug  farm  crops  in  typical  .sections 
of  Minnesota  with  particular  reference  to  the  years  1905,  1906,  and  1907.  The 
factors  of  cost  include  a  determination  of  the  wages  of  farm  labor  including 
cost  of  board,  maintenance  of  farm  horses  and  cost  of  horse  labor,  depreciation 
of  farm  machinery,  land  rental,  and  general  exi)enses.  The  cost  of  production 
of  staple  crops  grown  was  as  follows : 

Average  annual  east  per  aere  of  produeing  field  erops,  1902-1907. 


Crop. 


Averagp 

;    for  all 
1    farms. 


Barley— faU  plowed -—  $8,211 

Clover  -cut  for  seed .._ (J.'jOO 

Corn—ears     husked     from     standing 

stalks - -- -  10.438 

Corn— cut,  shoeketl,  and  sliredded l.l.-Jl/r 

Corn— cut,    shocked,    and    hauled    hi  I 

from  the  field 10. •2G;'. 

Corn-  grown  thickly  and  .*:il()ed-- n».8(»'J 

Flaxsoe<l— thrnshe<i  from  windrow •  7.VM^ 

Flaxseed — stncke<l  from  win<lrow '  7.8)1 

Flaxseeii— bound,     shockL-d,     t-taekiMl,  j 

and  thrashwl 7. '278 

Fodder  corn — cut  and  shocke*!  In  ficM...  dJVA} 

Fodder  corn — cut. shocked. and  stacked.  Vl.'MYl 

Hay— timothy  and  clover  (first  crop)...  5.:>9l 


Crop. 


Hay— timothy  and  clover  (two  cut- 
tings)  

Hay— millet ! 

Hay — wild  grasses ._.  | 

Hay— timothy _.j 

Hemp _.J 

Mangels i 

Oat.s— fall  plowed ___ __.' 

Oats— on  disked  corn  stubble J 

Potatoes— machine  production ' 

Potatoes— ^machine   production    (ils©  ! 

of  fertilizer) .' | 

Timothy— cut  for  seed __ ' 

Wheat— fall  plowed ' 


Averagv 
for  all 
farms. 


$7,178 
7.105 
4.042 

6.741 
32.682 

8.8R3 
8.884 
26.366 

37.721 
4.332 
7.24« 


I 


Some  other  cost  data  include  the  average  cost  of  maintaining  milch  cows 
estimated  at  ^40.97  per  year  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  shelter,  which  ranges  from 
$4  to  $8. 

The  average  annual  labor  cost  of  feeding  and  managing  3  sows  and  19  pigs 
amounted  to  $30.37;  of  feeding  and  managing  a  flock  of  48  native  sheep,  $20.34; 
the  cost  of  production  of  pasture  per  acre  is  about  $4.07 ;  the  average  cost  of 
feeding  a  farm  work  horse  a  year  was  $51.39. 
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An  afirricaltural  monograph  of  Great  Britain,  E.  Dommen  (Monographic 
Agricole  de  la  Orande-Brctagnc.  Paris,  1908,  pp,  66). — This  volume  briefly  dis- 
cnsses  physiographic  features,  land  ownership,  agricultural  production,  farm 
equipment  and  management,  live-stock  raising,  the  dairy  industry  and  technol- 
ogy, methods  of  selling  agricultural  products,  agricultural  instruction,  the  min- 
istry of  agriculture,  and  agricultural  credit. 

[The  condition  of  peasant  proprietors  in  France],  J.  Ruau  (Bui.  Mens.  Off, 
Ren^eig.  Agr.  {Paris],  8  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  316-3^6;  Bui.  Soc.  Nat.  Agr.  France, 
C9  (1909),  No,  3,  pp.  215-3^0).— This  is  an  address  by  the  minister  of  agricul- 
ture, delivered  March  14,  1909,  before  the  National  Federation  of  Mutual 
Associations. 

The  author  deals  with  the  present  state  of  agriculture  in  France,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  number  of  small  holdings  and  the  economic  and  social 
condition  of  peasant  proprietors.  Statistics  of  small,  medium,  and  large-size 
holdings  are  presented  and  discussed.  The  number  of  small  holdings  is  shown 
vastly  to  exceed  all  others,  and  the  cause  of  this  is  traced  to  the  inherent  desire 
of  French  peasants  to  own  the  land  they  exploit.  From  this  study,  which  is 
characterized  as  the  most  complete  yet  made,  the"  conclusion  is  reached  that 
the  condition  of  peasjint  proprietors  la  prosperous  and  flourishing  and  not  in  a 
deplorable  condition  as  clnimod  by  labor  agitators. 

A  bibliography  of  the  agrarian  [)roblem  in  France  is  included. 
General  expenses  in  agrrlculture  and  their  influence  on  profits,  Brandin 
{BuL  Soc.  Nat.  Agr.  France,  69  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  112-185;  Bui.  Soc.  Agr.  France, 
n.  ser.,  4 1  (1909),  May  1,  Sup.,  pp.  3'fS-351). — The  author  discusses  the  various 
items  of  general  expense  which  differ  on  farms  In  France  according  to  physical 
contour,  condition  of  land,  location  as  to  markets,  number  of  laborers  and 
facilities  for  their  accommodation,  control  of  insects  and  fungus  diseases  and 
animal  jiests,  premiums  of  insurance,  and  many  other  items  which  seldom  enter 
Into  the  farmer's  bookkeeping,  but  which  annually  amount  to  large  sums  and 
greatly  reduce  the  profits  of  the  industry. 

Investigrations  on  the  profitableness  of  agriculture  in  Switzerland  during 
1907,  E.  I^UB  (Ann.  Agr.  Suisse,  10  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  9-120;  Landw.  Jahrb. 
f^ckwciz,  23  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  66-/6')).— In  addition  to  data  on  the  yields,  value, 
exports,  etc.,  of  farm  products  raiseii  in  1907.  this  reiiort  contains  a  detailed 
account  of  the  profitableness  of  the  industry  as  determined  from  250  small, 
medium,  and  large  holdings. 

The  condition  of  agriculture  in  Portugal  (Bol,  R.  Ass6c.  Cent.  Agr.  Portu- 
gnrmi,  11  (1909),  No.  ^,  pp.  15^-196). — This  is  a  Feries  of  proiwsitlons  prepared 
ly  a  committee  and  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Association  of  Agri- 
culture held  on  March  29,  1909.  The  economic,  sc-ientlfic,  and  educational  defi- 
ciencies of  the  agricultural  system  in  Portupil  are  presente<i  and  remedies  to 
improve  present  conditions  are  suggested.  Among  the  latter  are  mentioned 
genenil  and  special  education,  scientific  investigations  and  research,  the  gather- 
ing and  publication  of  statistics  regarding  rural  conditions,  agricultural  credit 
and  other  associations,  road  improvement,  etc. 

[The  movement  of  agricultural  wages  in  Bavaria]  (Mitt.  Deut.  Landw. 
Gesell..  24  (1909),  No.  11,  pp.  277-282).— Data  on  the  day  and  yearly  wages  of 
farm  liands  in  Bavaria  for  the  years  1S96,  1906,  and  1908,  as  measured  In  money 
and  actual  values,  are  tabulated  and  discussed.  A  general  increase  in  wages 
for  all  classes  of  rural  workers  Is  indicated. 

The  breaking  of  contracts  by  agricultural  laborers  in  Pomerania,  von 
Stojentin  (Ztschr.  Agrarpolitik,  1  ( 1909),  No.  4,  pp.  1 80- 19 Jf).— The  number  of 
foreign  and  native  farm  laborers  employed  in  the  province  is  presented  and 
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discussed  with  reference  to  contract  breaking,  which  the  statistics  for  several 
years  show  to  be  on  the  Increase,  especially  among  foreign  laborers. 

Aerricultural  credit,  H.  L.  Rudloff  {Wiener  Landw,  Ztg.,  59  (1909),  So. 
27,  pp.  2tt,  278). — The  methods  of  securing  credit  from  agricultural  banks  by 
tenants  and  landowners  in  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  France.  Belgium, 
and  Denmark,  and  the  legal  limitations  set  by  the  various  governments  as  to 
the  extent  of  indebtedness  and  the  kinds  of  property  that  can  be  pledged  as 
security  are  discussed  in  this  article. 

The  airricultural  bank  of  the  Philippine  Oovemment,  F.  A.  Bran ag an 
{Philippine  Agr,  Rev,  [English  Ed.},  2  {2909),  No.  2,  pp.  98-10^^). —The  author 
briefly  describes  the  organization  and  operation  of  agricultural  banks  in  SoDth 
Australia,  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  Egypt,  and  Oklahoma,  with  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  Philippine  agricultural  bank  organized  under  the  law 
of  June  18,  1908.  The  object  of  the  bank  is  to  enable  farmers  to  borrow 
money  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  (10  per  cent),  repayable  at  any  time 
within  10  years.  The  kinds  of  securities  required  and  the  purposes  for  which 
loans  can  be  made  are  described. 

Crop  Beporter  {U.  R  Dcpt.  A0r.,  Bur.  Statis.  Crop  Reporter,  11  {1909), 
No.  Jf,  pp.  SS-JfO). — Statistical  data  on  the  condition  and  acreage  of  principal 
crops  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  and  the  value  and  prices  of 
agricultural  products  are  reported. 

AGEICULTUEAL  EDUCATION. 

Aerricultural  instruction  and  its  methods,  P.  De  Vuyst  {VEnseignement 
Agricole  et  scs  Methodcs.  Brussels,  1909,  pp.  XI I +35^). — The  information 
brought  together  in  this  manual  is  intended  for  teachers  of  agriculture  and  stu- 
dents of  education.  It  Includes  a  systematic  statement  of  the  different  agencies 
for  agricultural  eflucation  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  and  a  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  and  other  means  of  dissemi- 
nating agricultural  Information. 

Part  1  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  agricultural  Instruction  In  general  schools, 
elementary,  secondary,  and  collegiate;  part  2,  to  Instruction  in  technical  agri- 
cultural schools  of  different  grades,  and  part  3,  to  the  various  agencies  for 
disseminating  agricultural  Information,  such  as  de|)artments  of  agriculture,  ex- 
periment stations,  conventions,  institutes,  reading  circles,  exiwsltions,  and  agri- 
cultural museums. 

In  considering  each  of  the  different  classes  of  sc'hools  the  author  discusses  the 
importance  of  agricultural  education,  the  character  of  instruction  In  the  class 
room  and  out  of  it,  the  preparation  of  teacliers,  methods  of  teaching,  api^eratus 
and  illustrative  material,  and  text-books  and  works  of  reference.  There  are 
numerous  references  to  the  literature  of  agricultural  education,  and  one  chapter 
is  devoted  entirely  to  bibliographies. 

Vocational  possibilities  in  country  schools,  E.  M.  Rapp  {Ilarrisburg,  1909, 
pp^  7/,). — In  this  addrcHs.  delivered  before  the  city,  borough,  and  county  super- 
intendents of  Pennsylvania,  the  author  speaks  from  practical  experience  as  to 
the  educational  value  of  elementary  agriculture  In  the  rural  schools. 

In  developing  the  doctrine  that  education  should  prepare  the  child  for  his 
probable  vocation  he  advocates  "for  city  children  manual  training  as  a  major 
and  agriculture  as  a  minor;  for  country  children  agriculture  as  a  major  and 
manual  training  as  a  minor."  **  Instead  of  putting  agriculture  into  the  coun- 
try school,  let  us  put  the  school  into  agriculture;  into  right  relation  with  its 
environment."  "The  education  that  should  be  given  to  boys  who  are  to  be 
farmers  will  make  the  best  kind  of  foundations  upon  which  to  rear  the  struc- 
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ture  of  any  calling  or  profession."  "  We  baye  talked  lonj?  in  our  schools  of 
tlie  dignity  of  work ;  it  is  liigh  tlrae  we  were  acquainting  our  children  with  the 
real  means  of  becoming  dignified  by  such  a  performance.  It  Is  only  in  the 
schools  that  learning  Is  divorced  from  doing." 
These  selected  quotations  Indicate  the  trend  of  this  noteworthy  address. 
Aerricultural  instruction  in  the  army,  F.  Maieb-Bode  (Mitt,  Deut.  Landw. 
Gesell,  24  (1909),  No.  15,  pp,  2Ji3-251).—A  report  on  the  development  of  agri- 
cultural instruction  In  the  army  in  Bavaria  and  other  German  States,  and  In 
Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  and  Belgium. 

Popular  horticultural  instruction,  Marchandise  (Tribune  Hort,  [Brussels], 
4  (1909),  \o,  149,  p.  275).— A  brief  note  setting  forth  the  object  and  organiza- 
tion of  popular  horticultural  Instruction  in  Belgium. 

School  srardening  and  agricultural  education  in  England,  F.  Bonseb 
{Bchool  Neics  and  Praet,  Ed.,  22  (1909),  No.  9,  pp.  412-414.  f^ffff-  4)— Extracts 
from  the  regulations  affecting  school  gardening  and  agricultural  education  for 
Cheshire  County  and  from  the  general  code  of  1908  are  given.  The  author  states 
that  "  In  general  the  school  gardening  of  England  is  much  more  a  vocational 
training  than  in  America,"  and  refers  briefly  to  the  training  courses  for  teach- 
ers in  science  and  nature-study  work  at  the  Technical  Lal)oratories  in  (^helms- 
ford,  Essex  County,  and  to  the  instruction  offered  in  the  dairy  schools  at  Chelms- 
ford and  at  Griff  House. 

Itinerant  a^rricultural  domestic  science  schools,  P.  Schindler  (Indus.  Lait. 
[ParU],  34  (1909),  Nos.  8,  pp.  122-125;  9,  pp.  136-139;  10,  pp.  152r-156;  12,  pp. 
190-196;  IS,  p.  214-218;  15,  pp.  280-284;  16,  pp.  307-312).— A  discussion  of  the 
courses,  methods,  and  organization  of  itinerant  agricultural  domestic  science 
Bchools. 

Women's  institutes  of  Ontario,  G.  A.  Putnam  (Rpt.  Women's  Insts.  Ontario, 
1i>09,  pt.  2,  pp.  21). — A  list  of  meetings  and  speakers  at  women's  institutes  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  Is  given,  together  with  the  programmes  presented. 

Woman  and  the  home,  A.  Piffault  (La  Femme  de  Foyer.  Paris,  1909, 
pp.  XII-\-391). — Part  1  of  this  book  considers  the  rOle  of  woman  in  modern 
society,  the  evolution  of  domestic  occupations,  the  scope  and  definition  of  do- 
mestic science  education,  the  home  and  Its  furnishings,  food  and  clothing,  do- 
mestic finances,  hygiene  and  elementary  medicine,  etc.  In  part  2  the  following 
subjects  are  discussed:  Who  shoifld  give  domestic  science  instruction — the 
mother  or  the  school ;  physical  and  natural  sciences  and  moral  education  con- 
sidered as  bases  of  domestic  science  education ;  examination  of  objections  which 
may  be  made  to  the  study  of  elementary  medicine  and  of  childhood ;  and  do- 
mestic science  methods  and  courses  of  instruction. 

Practical  nature  study  and  elementary  agriculture,  J.  M.  and  J.  G.  Coulter 
and  ALICE  J.  Patterson  (New  York,  1909,  pp.  I X-\- 35 4). —Part  1  of  this  work 
dii^usses  the  general  relations  of  nature  study  to  elementary  agriculture  and 
the  training  of  teachers  who  are  already  at  work  in  the  schools  giving  instruc- 
tion in  these  subjects.  Part  2  contains  a  detailed  topical  outline  by  grades  and 
seasons  of  the  nature-study  work  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University.  In 
part  3  this  Is  abbreviated  into  a  shorter  outline  for  the  lower  grades,  with 
suggestions  for  correlation  with  other  school  subjects,  followed  by  a  detailed 
course  in  elementary  agriculture  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Part  4 
alms  to  provide  inexperienced  teachers  with  sufllclent  general  Information  In 
natural  science  to  guard  against  the  most  common  misconceptions.  One  of  the 
most  im{)ortant  chapters  in  the  book  deals  with  The  Dangers  of  Nature  Study, 
such  as  the  confusion  of  mere  terminology  with  knowledge?,  the  drawing  of  un- 
warranted inferences,  and  the  trend  toward  a  "  mawkish  sentimentality  '*  In 
teachhig  the  subject. 
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Home  nature-study  course,  Anna  B.  Comstock  (Home  Naivre-Stvdy  Course 
[Cornell  Univ.,  State  Col.  Agr.],  n.  scr,,  5  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  91-120,  figs.  16).— 
Suggestions  are  presented  for  the  work  of  fourth  and  fifth  year  pupils  as  out- 
lined in  the  Syllabus  of  Nature  Study  and  Agriculture  issued  by  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  BMucation.  Lessons  are  given  on  violets,  swallows,  the 
purple  martin,  chimney  swift,  skunk,  summer  stars,  walnuts,  and  an  observa- 
tion beehive. 

Elementary  agricultural  chemistry,  H.  Ingle  {London,  J908,  pp.  IX-\-2^yO; 
rev.  in  Nature  [London],  80  {1909),  No.  2056,  pp.  93,  94).— This  book  is  an 
attempt  to  present  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of  agricultural  chem- 
istry to  readers  and  students  not  familiar  with  general  chemistry.  The  author 
admits  that  any  such  attempt  '*  mu.st  be  in  many  ways  a  failure/*  and  strongly 
reconunends  the  previous  reading  of  some  good  modern  text-b<x)k  on  the  more 
general  subjet»t.  Few  references  are  given  to  chemical  literature,  but  the  book 
abounds  in  chemical  formuhe  and  otherwise  presents  much  of  the  technical 
api)earance  of  a  sch(K>l  text-book.  It  is  especially  full  in  its  treatment  of  the 
ash  constituents  of  the  food  of  animals  and  the  comi)osition  of  cow's  milk. 

Preventing:  damage  by  frost,  J.  W.  Smith  {Agr.  Col.  Ext.  Bui.  [Ohio  State 
Vniv.l.  Ji  {1909),  No.  9,  pp.  9-12,  figs.  ^ ) .—Conditions  favorable  for  frost  for- 
mation and  methods  of  protection  against  frost  are  set  forth  by  tlie  author. 

Some  things  to  learn  about  bees,  H.  Osborn  {Agr.  Col.  Ext.  Bui.  [Ohio  State 
Vnir.].  Jf  ( 1909).  No.  9,  pp.  } -N.  fig.i.  7). — Suggestions  as  to  what  can  be  learned 
concerning  the  habits  of  bees  from  an  observation  hive  set  up  near  the  school. 

MISCELLANEOTIS. 

Annual  Beports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1908  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr. 
Rpts.  1908,  pp.  862). — This  consists  of  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  heads  of 
Bureaus.     The  various  reports  are  also  issued  as  separates. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1908,  James  Wilson  {U.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.  Rpt.  87,  pp.  JOO).— Thin  report,  which  is  reprinted  in  abridged  form  from 
the  publication  noted  abo\^,  contains  a  review  of  the  work  of  this  Department 
for  the  flscal  year  ended  June  'Ml  190S,  together  with  a  review  of  the  progress 
of  agriculture  in  this  country  during  the  past  12  years,  as  previously  noted  edi- 
torially (K.  S.  K.,  20,  p.  nir. ). 

Thirty-first  Annual  Report  of  North  Carolina  Station,  1908  {North  Caro- 
lina 8ta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  188). — This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  financial 
statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  'M),  11)08,  reports  of  the  director  and 
heads  of  departments,  numerous  special  articles  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  and  reprints  of  a  press  bulletin  on  The  (irai>e  Black  Rot  and  of  Bulle- 
tins 1!>7-11)()  previously  noted. 

Finances,  meteorology,  index  {Maine  St  a.  Bui.  163,  pp.  387-396+XIl).— 
This  contains  the  organization  list  of  the  station,  meteorological  observations 
iiottHl  on  page  113  of  this  issne,  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  ;U),  llMis,  an  index  to  Bulletins  ini-KW,  which,  together  with  Official 
Insi>ections  1-6,  notetlon  page  105  of  this  issue,  collectively  constitute  the  twenty- 
fourth  annual  reiMirt  of  the  station,  a  list  of  bulletins  and  of  miscellaneous  and 
technical  publications  issued  during  the  year,  and  announcements  and  notes  on 
the  work,  iK»rsonnel.  and  equipment  of  the  station. 

Report  of  cooperative  and  extension  work  in  agriculture  in  middle  Ten- 
nessee for  the  years  1907  and  1908  {Tennessee  Sta.,  Rpt.  Coop,  and  Ext. 
Work  Agr.  Middle  Tenn.  1907-8.  pp.  3-102).— Th\s  includes  a  general  reiwrt  of 
thN  work  by  the  director  of  the  station,  followed  by  detailed  reports  abstracted 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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Arizona  Station. — Dr.  A.  W.  Morrill,  of  the  Bureau  of  EIntomoIogy  of  this 
Dermrtment,  has  been  appointed  entomoioglst  and  will  bepin  work  September  1. 
He  will  alw)  serve  as  entomologist  of  the  newly  established  Territorial  Horti- 
cultural Commission,  consisting  of  Foster  H.  Hock  well  as  chairman,  Director 
Forbes  of  the  station  as  secretary-treasurer,  and  Andrew  Kimball.  A  rigid 
crop-i)est  law  has  been  enacted,  modeled  after  that  of  California,  and  contain- 
ing both  inspection  and  quarantine  features. 

George  P.  Freeman,  assistant  botanist  of  the  Kansas  College  and  Station, 
has  been  api>ointed  agronomist  and  will  take  ui)  work  In  the  breeding  of 
alfalfa  and  other  crops  for  southwestern  conditions. 

Colorado  CoHesre  and  Station. — AVendell  Paddock  has  resigned  as  botanist  and 
horticulturist  to  become  professor  of  horticulture  at  the  Ohio  University. 
W.  E.  Vaplon  has  bet»n  api>ointed  i)oultryman.  G.  P.  Weldon,  field  entomolo- 
gist at  Delta,  has  btH»n  transferred  to  (Jrand  Junction,  and  U.  S.  Herrick  has 
l>e**n  appolnteil  field  horticulturist  at  Delta. 

Connecticat  State  Station.— Prof.  Samuel  W.  Johnson,  director  of  the  station 
from  its  organization  at  New  Haven,  in  1877,  until  January  1,  1900,  died  in 
New  Haven,  July  21,  after  a  brief  Illness,  aged  79  years.  An  account  of  his 
life  will  ai)pear  in  a  later  issue. 

Xassachnsetts  College. — I).r.  Joseph  S.  Chamberlain,  chief  of  the  (^attle-Food 
and  Grain  I>aboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  this  Department,  who 
has  been  studying  abroad  the  i)ast  year,  has  been  appointed  associate  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry. 

Kinnesota  University  and  Station. — The  approi)rIation8  by  the  last  legislature 
include  $50,000  for  a  girls'  dormitory,  $15,000  for  the  comi)letion  and  equipment 
cf  the  dairy  pavilion.  $lij,(K)0  for  remodeling  and  equipping  the  dairy  hall, 
5^6,000  for  bog  cholera  work,  $0,000  for  a  denatured  alcohol  plant,  $1,000  for 
?t>n  Inspection,  $4,000  for  live  stock,  $3,500  for  dairy  extension  work,  $1,000 
for  horticultural  investigations,  $1,000  for  entomological  investigations,  .$,3,500 
for  the  breeding  of  field  crops,  $JKO0O  for  forestry  instruction.  $1,500  for  ex- 
rjerinients  in  the  use  of  preservatives  for  timber,  $2,0(K)  for  drainage  studies, 
?400  for  plant  diseases,  $3,500  for  the  distribution  of  entomological  charts  in 
the  public  schools,  $1,000  for  the  study  of  noxious  weefls,  and  $10,000  for  the 
PHtablisliment  and  maintenance  of  a  poultry  department. 

The  Crookston  school  of  agriculture  receiv*Hl  $82,000  for  maintenance  and 
building,  and  the  Crookston  and  Grand  I{ai)lds  substations  $11,500  and  $14,000 
respectively.  The  Grand  Rapids  substation  is  to  undertake  special  experiments 
as*  to  the  best  methods  of  stump  clearing  in  the  heavily  timbered  and  cutover 
sections  of  northern  Minnesota. 

In  addition  to  the  above  appropriations,  a  grant  of  $50,000  was  made  for 
extension  work  in  agriculture  during  the  next  biennium,  and  a  division  of 
agricultural  extension  and  home  education  in  the  department  of  agriculture 
was  established  to  have  charge  of  the  work.    This  division  Is  empowered  to 
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devise  comprehensive  elementary  courses  In  agriculture  open  to  all  residents 
of  the  State,  through  correspondence  courses,  local  lectures,  demonstrations,  and 
the  publication  of  home  eilucation  bulletins  which  shall  "give  In  plain  and 
practical  form  the  results  of  the  exi)erlment8  and  investigations  of  the  various 
divisions  of  the  State  ex|>erlment  station  and  substations  of  the  Unlversltj 
of  Minnesota,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  useful  in  any  farm  home." 

The  officers  are  to  consist  of  a  chief  in  immediate  charge  of  the  work,  asso- 
ciates consisting  of  the  chiefs  of  the  divisions  of  Investigation  and  Instruction 
in  the  department  of  agriculture,  who  will  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  an 
editor,  and  such  other  instructors,  assistants,  and  clerics  as  may  be  needed. 
If  it  seems  advisable,  the  board  of  regents  are  to  cooperate  with  the  board  of 
administration  of  the  State  farmers'  Institutes  in  carrying  on  the  educational 
work  provided  for  in  this  act. 

The  Minncfiota  Farm  Review  states  that  William  Boss,  professor  of  farm 
mechanics,  has  resigned  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  commercial  work. 

Missouri  TTniirersity  and  Station. — H.  J.  Waters  has  resigned  as  dean  and 
director  to  accei)t  the  presidency  of  the  Kansas  College,  the  resignation  becom- 
ing effective  September  1. 

U.  H.  Euibersou  has  been  appointed  professor  of  rural  education  and  will  act 
as  the  representative  of  the  college  of  agriculture  in  such  matters,  serving  as 
sui)erlutendent  of  extension  work  for  the  rural  schools.  In  cooperation  with  the 
State  superintendent,  the  State  normal  schools,  and  the  various  county  super- 
intendents. Through  this  agency  the  college  will  endeavor  to  suggest  text- 
l)<)oks,  bulletins,  circulars,  apparatus,  and  re|)orts  which  will  serve  to  acquaint 
each  school  with  i)rogress  throughout  the  State.  It  is  planned  to  have  this  kind 
of  extension  work  explaineil  in  all  the  teachers'  institutes  with  a  view  to  hating 
it  l)egun  the  coming  fall  in  at  least  six  or  eight  schools  in  each  county. 

The  first  county  demonstration  farm  to  be  undertaken  under  the  act  of  1907, 
wherel)y  the  station  and  the  county  c<nirt  exercise  joint  supervision  of  such 
farms,  has  beiMi  estal)lishtHl  in  Jasi>er  County.  A  tract  of  20  acres  between 
(Mrtliage  and  Joplin  has  bet»n  leased  and  demonstrations  are  in  progress  with 
croi)  rotations  and  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  green  manures.  Temporary  field 
trials  are  also  under  way  at  al)out  20  other  places  In  the  county  in  tests  of  the 
adai)tabllity  of  different  varieties  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  grasses  to  the 
various  soil  types.  An  exi)ert  from  the  collej^e  is  in  charge  of  this  work  and 
dev<>tes  his  remaining  time  to  assisting  the  farmers  of  the  locality  in  securing 
improvcHi  methods  of  agri^-nltural  practice.  It  Is  hoped  to  establish  similar 
demonstration  farms  in  Kay  and  St.  I^)uls  counties,  and  In  the  latter  locality 
to  give  spe<ial  prominence  to  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  and  the  problems 
relating  to  insect  and  fungus  disease  control. 

Nevada  Station. — An  approi)riatlon  of  J?10,(KH)  was  made  by  the  last  legislature 
for  the  [uirchase  of  a  farm  in  the  northeastern  i)art  of  the  State  for  dry  farm- 
ing (experiments.  The  farm  is  to  l)e  selected  by  a  conmiission,  and  ui>on  pur- 
chase Is  to  be  transf(»rred  to  the  l)oard  of  regents  of  the  station. 

New  Hampshire  College  and  Station.— A  very  successful  Farmers'  Week  was 
held  April  10  24,  with  nearly  100  in  attendance. 

William  H.  Pew,  ass<Hiate  professor  of  animal  husbandry  and  animal  hus- 
bandman, has  resigned  to  accept  a  similar  position  with  the  Iowa  College,  and 
will  be  succihhIchI  by  T.  U.  Arkell,  a  li)OS  graduate  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College.  J.  C.  McNutt  has  been  made  assistant  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
and  assistant  animal  hnsljandman.  W.  M.  Barrows,  assistant  in  zoology,  has 
reslgntHl  to  accept  a  similar  iM)sitlon  at  the  Ohio  University,  and  C.  F.  Jackson, 
who  has  been  assistant  ent<nnologist  to  the  station,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant i)rofessor  of  zoology  uud  entomology. 
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B.  H.  Thomson,  a  1900  graduate  of  Cornell  University,  has  been  appointed 
special  agent  In  the  Farm  Management  Investigations  of  this  Department,  and 
will  carry  on  f^rm  survey  work  In  cooperation  with  this  station,  which  will 
be  his  headqnartera  A  farm  survey  will  be  commenced  in  the  southern  towns 
of  the  Merrimack  Valley. 

Oklahoma  CoUegre  and  Station. — Science  announces  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Hardee  Chambliss  as  professor  of  chemistry,  vice  G.  L.  Holter,  and  the  resig- 
nations of  O.  M.  Morris,  horticulturist  and  botanist,  E.  E.  Balcomb.  professor 
of  agriculture,  Cornelius  Beatty,  station  chemist,  and  L.  S.  Weatherby,  assist- 
ant in  the  chemical  laboratory.  According  to  Oklahoma  Farm  Journal,  Miss 
Orpha  Caton,  a  1909  graduate,  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of 
domestic  science,  G.  M.  MacNider,  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Station,  station 
chemist,  Charles  Crawford,  assistant  in  chemistry,  and  T.  M.  Jeffords,  at 
present  State  superintendent  and  conductor  of  farmers'  institutes,  professor 
of  agriculture  for  schools. 

A  short  course  in  cotton  grading  was  held  from  July  12  to  August  7,  the 
first  two  weeks  being  especially  for  farmers,  and  the  remainder  for  ginners 
and  dealers. 

TTtah  Collegre  and  Station. — By  a  recent  act  of  the  legislature  the  number  of 
trustees  has  been  Increased  from  seven  to  nine,  and  John  Dem  and  John  C. 
Sharp,  hoth  of  Salt  I^ke  City,  have  been  added  to  the  board.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  board  the  instruction  work  was  formally  organized  into  separate 
«^hool8.  Director  Ball,  of  the  station.  Miss  Ellen  A.  Huntington,  professor  of 
domestic  science,  and  Dr.  George  Thomas,  professor  of  economics,  have  been  des- 
ignated directors,  respectively,  of  the  schools  of  agriculture,  domestic  eclence, 
and  commerce ;  Joseph  W.  Jenson,  professor  of  irrigation  engineering,  has  been 
made  acting  director  of  the  school  of  mechanic  arts;  and  L.  A.  Merrill,  director 
of  extension  work. 

R.  S.  Northrop,  horticulturist,  and  H.  W.  Crockett,  assistant  horticulturist, 
have  resigned  to  engage  In  commercial  work.  J.  R.  Horton,  assistant  In  ento- 
mology, has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  this 
Department,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  E.  R.  Hoff,  a  1909  graduate  of  the  col- 
lege. E.  H.  Walters  and  P.  V.  Cardon,  also  1909  graduates  of  the  college,  have 
been  appointed  assistant  chemist  and  assistant  agronomist,  resj^ectlvely.  R.  A. 
Hart,  of  the  Dalnage  Investigations  of  this  Office,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
station  to  take  charge  of  the  cooperative  drainage  investigations. 

Under  an  act  of  the  recent  legislature  the  college  Is  **  required  to  hold  meet- 
ings, institutes,  one  or  two  week  schools,  exhibitions  and  demonstrations  for  the 
instruction  of  the  citizens  of  Utah  in  the  various  branches  of  agriculture  and 
domestic  science.  At  least  one  meeting,  institute,  or  school  shall  be  held  In  each 
county  eacJi  year,"  and  an  annual  report  of  the  work  shall  be  published.  The 
sum  of  $5,000  annually  is  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 

▼ermont  TTnlvcrsity  and  Station. — i^cicnce  notes  the  appointment  of  Benjamin 
P.  Lutman,  assistant  In  botany  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  as  assistant 
botanist. 

Wyomlngr  Station. — ^An  appropriation  of  $7,500  was  made  by  the  legislature 
for  experimental  work  In  dry  farming. 

]>eaver  XeetiiLg  of  National  Education  Association. — ^The  forty-seventh  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Education  Association  was  held  at  Denver,  July  l\ 
to  9.  A  most  significant  feature  was  the  prominence  given  to  topics  dealinj? 
with  the  rural  schools  and  to  industrial  education  In  the  public  schools. 

Prior  to  the  formal  opening  of  the  convention,  the  National  Council  of  Edu- 
cation considered  at  length  three  papers  related  to  these  topics,  viz.  What  In- 
dustrial Education  Means  to  the  Elementary  Schools,  by  A.  S.  Downing,  first 
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ussistaut  commissioner  of  education  in  New  York;  Rural  School  Suijervision, 
by  N.  C.  SchaeCfer,  State  sui^erintendent  of  public  instruction  In  Pennsylvania; 
and  The  Adjustment  of  Our  School  System  to  the  Changed  Conditions  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  by  E.  G.  Cooley,  late  sui)eriutendent  of  schools  in  Chicago. 
Each  of  these  pai^ers  dealt  in  part  with  agricultural  education  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  from  five  to  ten  three-minute  pai)er8  and  by  informal  discussions. 

At  the  formal  o])euing  of  the  convention  on  Monday  evening,  the  annual  pres- 
idential address  by  L.  D.  Harvey  dealt  with  The  Need,  Scope,  and  Character  of 
Industrial  Eklucation  in  the  Public  School  System.  The  principal  address  at 
the  general  session  on  Wednesday  afternoon  was  on  Education  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Rural  Conditions,  by  J.  W.  Robertson,  president  of  Macdonald 
College. 

Agricultural  education  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  attention  not  only  in  the 
papers  mentioned  above  and  in  the  programme  of  the  deimrtment  of  rural  and 
agricultural  etlucation,  but  also  in  other  departments  of  the  association.  Two 
papers  read  before  the  dei)artment  of  secondary  etlucation  dealt  almost  en- 
tirely with  agricultural  education.  These  were  Educational  I'nity  and  Its 
Preservation  while  Meeting  the  Demands  for  Industrial  Training,  by  Eugene 
Davenport,  of  Illinois,  and  The  Ethical  Value  of  the  Vocational  in  Secondary 
Education,  by  F.  H.  Hali,  of  Illinois.  In  the  department  of  normal  schools 
H.  H.  St»erley,  chairman  of  the  special  committee  on  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial education,  dlscuKseii  the  Davis  bill  In  its  relation  to  normal  schools,  and 
in  the  department  of  manual  training  President  W.  J.  Kerr,  of  the  Oregon 
College,  discussed  the  question  of  trades  school  courses  as  related  to  agricul- 
tural interests.  In  the  department  of  science  Instruction,  a  paper  on  the  prog- 
ress In  conservation,  by  II.  A.  Wlnkenw^erder.  i)rofessor  of  forestry  in  Colorado 
College,  was  devoted  largely  to  an  appeal  for  Instruction  in  forestry  In  the 
public  schools. 

The  sessions  of  the  deimrtment  of  rural  and  agricultural  education  were  well 
attended  and  the  discussions  on  the  diflferent  impers  indicated  a  lively  interest 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  Instruction  in  agriculture  in  public  schools.  The 
programme  of  the  first  session  Included  an  address  on  Agricultural  Education 
for  Rural  Districts,  by  S.  A.  Knapp  of  this  Department;  Some  Means  of  Awak- 
ening and  Maintaining  Interest  in  Agricultural  and  Other  Industrial  Etlucation. 
by  E.  E.  Balconib,  of  Oklahoma;  and  National  Aid  in  the  Preparation  of  Teach- 
ers of  Agriculture  for  the  Public  Schools,  by  H.  II.  Seerley. 

The  second  session  of  this  department  was  devote*!  to  a  round-table  confer- 
ence on  How  May  the  Rural  Schools  be  More  Closely  Related  to  the  Life  and 
Neeils  of  the  People?  led  by  I).  J.  Crosby,  of  this  Office,  who  was  assisted  in  the 
discussion  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Robertson,  president  of  Macdonald  College;  E.  T. 
FalrchlUl.  of  Kansas;  J.  I).  Towar,  of  Wyoming;  Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Cook,  of 
Colorado:  and  others.  The  topics  dlscnsstni  at  this  cnniference  included  the 
imi)r()vement  of  the  eMiulpnient  of  rural  schools,  consolidation,  the  teaching  of 
agriculture,  the  organization  of  boys'  agricultural  clubs,  and  the  training  of 
teachers  to  meet  the  new  demands  made  uiM)n  them  in  rural  districts. 

The  third  session  of  the  department  was  devoted  to  business  matters  and  to 
the  presentation  and  discussion  of  the  following  pajiers:  The  Present  Status  of 
Agricultural  Education  in  the  Public  Schools,  by  E.  C.  Bishop,  of  Nebraska; 
Some  Factors  In  the  Making  of  a  High  School  Course  in  Agriculture,  by  Josiah 
Main,  of  Tennessee;  and  Agriculture  for  the  Elementary  Schools,  by  R.  O. 
Johnson,  of  California.  A  committet*  apiM>inted  last  year  reiwrted  ])rogre8s  in 
the  matter  of  securing  university  cre<lits  for  high  school  agriculture  to  apply 
on  entrance  rtMiuirements.  and  at  its  own  re^piest  was  continued  for  another 
year.    Another  si)ecial  committee,  consisting  of  E.  C.  Bishop,  Josiah  Main,  and 
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R.  O.  Johnson,  was  appointed  to  report  next  year  on  a  suitable  high  school 
course  which  should  Include  agriculture.  The  officers  elected  by  this  depart- 
ment for  the  ensuing  year  were  president,  K.  L.  Butterfleld,  of  Massachusetts; 
vice-president,  C.  A.  Lory,  of  Ck)lorado;  and  secretary,  El  E.  Balcomb,  of 
Oklahoma. 

Domestic  science  instruction  was  also  considered  by  several  departments  of 
the  association,  as  well  as  by  the  American  Home  Economics  Association,  which 
met  at  tlie  same  time  In  Denver.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Richards  read  a  jmper  before  the 
department  of  elementary  education  on  The  Application  of  the  Household  Arts 
and  Sciences  to  the  Work  of  the  Elementary  School,  and  in  the  department  of 
manual  training  discussed  the  influence  of  domestic  science  on  rural  and  city 
home  life.  At  the  latter  meeting  the  influence  of  domestic  arts  on  rural  and 
city  home  life  was  discussed  by  Miss  Helen  Schurz  of  Kansas.  The  importance 
of  domestic  science  teaching  was  also  emphasized  by  L.  D.  Harvey  and  J.  W. 
Robertson  in  their  addresses  l)efore  the  general  convention  as  well  as  by  others 
who  spoke  upon  the  general  subject  of  industrial  education. 

The  American  Home  Economics  Association  held  three  sessions,  the  first  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  Domestic  Science  and  Art  in  the  High  School,  Vo- 
cational General  Training,  and  College  I'reparatory ;  the  second  to  brief  ad- 
dresses on  different  phases  of  home  economics  Instruction;  and  the  third  to 
Teachers'  Problems  in  Domestic  Art  and  Science. 

A  movement  which  has  been  under  way  for  a  number  of  years  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  departments  of  the  National  Education  Association  cul- 
minated at  Denver  In  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  a  special  committee  on 
reorganization,  which  reduced  the  number  of  departments  from  21  to  10.  In 
doing  this  three  departments  (physical  education,  Indian  education,  and  the 
library)  were  eliminated  entirely.  The  national  council  and  the  deimrtments 
of  higher  education,  music  education,  and  special  education  remain  as  before, 
while  the  department  of  women*s  organizations  becomes  the  department  of 
school  patrons. 

The  remaining  13  departments  will  be  combined  as  follows :  The  department  of 
superintendence  and  that  of  school  administration  Into  a  new  der)artment  of 
suiierlntendence ;  the  department  of  child  study  and  that  of  normal  schools 
Into  a  deiiartment  of  professional  preparation  of  teachers;  the  departments  of 
elementary  education  and  kindergarten  education  into  a  department  of  ele- 
mentary education;  the  departments  of  secondary  education,  business  educa- 
tion, and  science  Instruction  Into  a  department  of  secondary  education ;  and 
the  departments  of  manual  training,  rural  and  agricultural  etlncatlon,  and 
technical  instruction  into  a  department  of  Industrial  education.  This  last 
department  is  also  to  Include  domestic  science  instruction. 

The  leading  officers  of  the  general  assckriation  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  president,  J.  Y.  Joyner  of  North  Carolina;  treasurer,  Arthur  Chamber- 
lain of  California;  member  of  board  of  trustees,  J.  M.  (Jreenwood  of  Missouri; 
member  of  executive  committee,  J.  H.  Phillips  of  Alabama.  I.  H.  Shepard 
holds  the  position  of  secretary  for  life. 

The  reorganization  of  the  as.sociation  practically  nullifies  the  elections  held 
by  the  different  departments,  but  the  matter  of  filling  these  positions  was  left 
with  the  executive  committee  with  power  to  act. 

TMrty-tizth  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections. — This  organiza- 
tion met  at  Buffalo,  June  9-16.  A  number  of  the  papers  dealt  with  rural  con- 
ditions and  other  phases  of  agricultural  work. 

In  the  section  of  families  and  neighborhoods,  Dean  I-*.  H.  Bailey  discussed 
Rural  Communities,  in  which  he  considered  the  greatest  disability  at  present 
to  be  the  lack  of  social  and  economic  organizations.    John  C.  Campbell  fol- 
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lowed  with  a  paper  describing  conditions  among  the  white  people  of  the  South- 
ern mountains,  and  advocating  instruction  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
as  related  to  the  needs  of  the  region. 

In  the  children's  section.  Miss  Martha  Berry  discussed  Rural  Education 
among  Southern  Highlanders. 

The  section  of  health  and  sanitation  gave  considerable  attention  to  food 
supplies  in  public  institutions.  Dr.  C.  F.  I^ngworthy,  of  this  Office,  took  iip 
Nutrition  Problems  in  Public  Institutions,  on  the  basis  of  dietary  studies  con- 
ducted in  homes  for  the  insane,  orphaned,  and  aged  in  Washington,  Baltimore, 
and  Philadelphia.  A  Paper  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  of  this  Department,  on  The 
Food  Supplies  of  Charitable  and  Semicharitablc  Institutions  was  read  by  title, 
and  Dr.  II.  M.  King  discussed  Diet  for  Tul>erculous  Patients.  Dr.  (i.  W.  Goler 
gave  a  stereoptical  lecture  entitled  Milk  for  Babes. 

Seventh  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry. — This  congress  met  in 
I^ndon,  May  27  to  June  2,  with  nearly  4,()00  delegates  and  visitors,  represent- 
ing 26  countries,  in  attendance.  The  congress  was  opene<l  with  a  brief  address 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  vice  patron,  to  which  resjionses  were  made  by  the 
honorary  president,  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  the  president.  Sir  William  Ramsey,  and 
representatives  of  the  various  foreign  countries.  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  of  this  De- 
partment, responding  for  the  United  States. 

The  sectional  meetings  were  of  great  interest  and  importance.  A  laiqse 
amount  of  attention  was  bestowed  upon  those  phases  dealing  with  chemistry  in 
its  relations  to  agriculture,  both  in  the  section  of  agricultural  chemistry  and  in 
those  of  analytical  chemistry,  sugar  chemistry,  bromatology.  and  others. 

The  new  iirocesses  for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers  from  the  nitrogen  of  the 
air  were  among  the  main  topics  of  interest,  several  sections  uniting  for  their 
consideration.  An  experimental  demonstration  of  the  i)rocesses  of  manufacture 
was  given  by  Professor  Bernthsen  before  a  large  audience,  and  was  followed  by 
addresses  by  Professors  Birkeland  and  Caro.  In  the  agricultural  chemistry 
section,  Dr.  Richard  Riecke,  of  Berlin,  discussed  Lime  Nitrogen  or  Nitrollme 
on  the  Nutritive  Elements  of  Plant  Life,  and  Dr.  H.  von  Feilltzen,  The  New 
Nitrogen  Manures. 

The  s(»ction  of  analytical  chemistry,  meeting  jointly  with  that  of  agricultural 
chemistry,  discussed  a  proposition  for  the  international  adoption  of  I'llmann's 
method  for  phosphoric  acid  in  raw  phosphate,  but  this  was  defeated.  Other 
l>ai)ers  presented  in  the  swtion  of  agricultural  chemistry  included  the  follow- 
ing: The  Influence  of  Environment  on  Wheat,  by  J.  A.  I^(?lerc  and  S.  A. 
Leavitt,  of  this  Department;  The  Relation  of  Composition  to  Bread-Making 
Value,  by  F.  T.  Shutt,  of  the  (\\nada  Experimental  Farms:  The  Effect  of 
Manures  on  the  (Composition  of  the  Grain  of  Field  Crops,  by  J.  W.  Leather,  im- 
perial agricultural  chemist  of  India;  Investigations  Relative  to  the  Use  of 
Nitrogenous  Manures,  by  K.  B.  Voorhei's  and  J.  (J.  Lipman,  of  the  New  Jersey 
stations;  Variations  in  the  Analyses  of  Soil  Samples,  by  I.  O.  Schaub,  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Station;  Changes  Produced  In  Soils  by  Subjecting  Them 
to  Steam  under  Pressure,  by  T.  L.  Lyon  and  J.  A.  Blzzelj.  of  Cornell  University 
and  Station;  A  Clieniical  and  Bacteriological  Study  of  Fresh  Eggs,  by  M.  E. 
Pennington,  of  this  Deimrtment:  Some  Studies  in  Relation  to  the  Incubation  of 
Chickens,  by  H.  L.  Fulmer.  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College;  and  The  Blm- 
ployment  of  Artificial  Cultures  of  I^^guminous  Bacteria  for  Soil  Inoculation,  by 
H.  von  Feilltzen. 

In  the  subsection  of  brcmiatology,  among  the  pai>ers  presented  were  the 
following:  New  Criteria  for  the  National  Production  of  Milk  Most  Suited  to 
the  Nourishment  of  Infants,  and  A  Comimrative  Study  of  the  New  Methods 
of  Detecting  Watering  of  Milk,  by  (J.  Cornalba,  of  the  Royal  Experimental 
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Cheese  Making  Station,  at  Lodi,  Italy;  On  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages 
of  Legally  Binding  Standards  of  Composition,  by  F.  W.  Beck ;  Progress  Report 
of  Investigations  in  Human  Nutrition  in  the  United  States,  1905-1908,  by 
C.  F.  Langwortby,  of  this  Office;  A  Summary  of  Recent  American  Work  in 
Feeding  Stuffs  and  Animal  Nutrition,  by  E.  W.  Morse,  of  this  Office;  and 
several  papers  dealing  with  the  adulteration  of  coco  and  chocolate. 

An  invitation,  extended  to  the  congress  by  Ambassador  Reid,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  to  hold  the  eighth  session  of  the  congress  in  this  country  was 
accepted  with  enthusiasm.  Prof.  E.  W.  Morley  was  elected  honorary  president, 
and  Dr.  W.  H.  Nichols,  president.    The  next  congress  will  be  held  in  1912. 

Sonthwestem  Interstate  Country  Life  Commission. — At  a  three-day  session, 
held  in  May  at  Guthrie,  Okla.,  a  i)ermanent  organization  of  this  l)ody,  which  is 
to  be  devoted  to  the  amelioration  of  country  life  conditions,  was  effected  by 
the  election  of  the  State  superintendents  of  schools  of  Oklahoma,  Utah,  and 
Texas,  as  president  and  vice-presidents,  respectively,  and  of  H.  M.  Ferguson,  of 
Sherman,  Tex.,  as  secretary.  The  next  annual  meeting  is  to  be  held  at 
Dallas,  Tex. 

First  Conserration  Congress. — The  First  Conservation  Congress  will  meet  at 
Seattle,  Wash..  August  26-28,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
exposition.  The  work  of  the  congress  will  deal  largely  with  irrigation,  dry 
farming,  soils,  water  fronts,  forestry,  transportation,  and  other  economic 
questions. 

Hatiolial  Encouragement  of  British  Agriculture  and  Forestry. — The  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  lias  proposed  an  increase  of  the  national  grant  to  agriculture 
by  $1,000,000,  with  a  view  to  more  extensive  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country.  Such  projects  as  the  institution  of  schools  of  forestry,  the  purchase 
and  preparation  of  land  for  afforestation,  the  maintenance  of  experimeutai 
forests,  increased  aid  to  scientific  research  In  agriculture,  exiierimental  farms, 
the  encouragement  of  agricultural  cooi>eratIon  and  better  transportation  facili- 
ties, systematic  extension  work,  and  the  aiding  in  a  general  way  of  the  move- 
ment back  to  the  farm  are  contemplated. 

As  a  partial  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  unemployed  an  extensive  afforesta- 
tion project  has  been  receiving  considerable  discussion.  It  is  estimated  that 
0.000,000  acres  are  available  for  the  purpose  and  that  the  annual  afforestation 
of  10.000  acres  would  afford  employment  to  18,000  men  temi)orarily  and  to  1.500 
permanently,  and  eventually  yield  a  large  revenue. 

BTew  Journals. — The  Journal  of  Pharmacology  and  Experimental  Therapeutics 
is  being  I.ssued  bimonthly,  under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  John  J.  Abel,  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  a  corps  of  associates 
and  collaborators  from  the  Society  for  Pharmacology  and  p]xi)erimental  Thera- 
X>eutic8  and  others.  The  initial  number  contains,  In  addition  to  an  etlitorial, 
papers  as  follows:  The  Comimratlve  Toxicity  of  the  Chlorlds  of  Magnesium, 
Calcium,  I'otassium,  and  Sodium,  by  D.  R.  Joseph  and  S.  J.  Meltzer;  Studies 
in  Tolerance  I,  Nicotine  and  I^bellne,  by  C.  W.  Edmunds;  II,  Strychnine, 
W.  Hale;  The  Mechanism  of  Hemolysis  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Itelations 
of  Electrolytes  to  Cells,  by  G.  N.  Stewart;  Studies  Concerning  the  lodin-Con- 
taining  Principle  of  the  Thyroid  Gland  I,  by  S.  Strouse  and  C.  Voegtiin;  The 
Antagonism  of  the  Adrenal  Glands  Against  the  Pancreas,  by  C.  W.  Edmunds* 
and  Quantitative  Experiments  with  the  Cutaneous  Tuberculin  Reaction,  by 
C.  F.  V.  Pirquet. 

The  Cuban  Department  of  Health  and  Charities  has  established  Sanidad  y 
Beneflcencia  as  its  organ.  The  journal  will  appear  monthly,  and  its  original 
articles  will  for  the  most  part  appear  in  Si)anlsh,  English,  and  French.    Among 
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the  articles  in  the  initial  number  are  several  dealing  with  yellow  fever  and 
tuberculosis. 

Zcitschrift  fiir  Immuniiaisforschung  und  cxpcrimcntelle  Therapic  is  bein;; 
issued  at  irregular  intervals.  Part  1  of  each  number  is  to  be  devoted  to  ori^- 
nal  articles,  and  part  2  to  abstracts  of  work  in  immunity  and  experlmaital 
therapy. 

O  Entomologista  Brasileiro  is  a  monthly  journal  of  economic  entomology,  pub- 
lished at  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  Considerable  attention  is  given  in  the  initial 
numbers  to  apiculture. 

Miscellaneous. — Dr.  C.  Gordon  Hewitt,  lecturer  in  economic  entomology  In  the 
University  of  Manchester,  has  accepted  an  appointment  as  entomologi.st  to  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  vice  the  late  Dr.  James  Fletcher,  and  will  enter  upon  his 
new  duties  in  September. 

Francis  Watts,  analytical  and  agricultural  chemist  and  superintendent  of 
agriculture  for  the  Leeward  Islands,  has  been  appointed  imperial  commissioner 
of  agriculture  for  the  \Vt»st  Indies,  in  succession  to  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  and  has 
entered  upon  his  duties. 

Dr.  ^Y.  Benei'ke,  of  the  botanlcai  institute  of  the  University  of  Kiel,  has  been 
chosen  the  successor  of  Dr.  G.  Karsten,  formerly  professor  of  botany  at  the 
University  of  Bonn. 

It  is  hoi)ed  that  the  new  agricultural  buildings  for  Cambridge  University 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  In  October.  The  cost  with  equipment  is  expected 
to  be  about  $87,500. 

The  Fourth  National  Dairy  Show,  which  will  be  held  October  15-24,  has 
been  transferred  from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee,  where  a  new  auditorium  la 
being  completed.  11.  E.  Van  Norman,  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  and  Station, 
has  been  chosen  secretary  and  manager  of  the  a.ssoclatlon. 

Journal  des  Soci<^U'8  AgrivoJcs  du  Brabant  ct  du  HainauH  for  March  13 
and  27  contains  an  article  on  The  Function  of  the  Experiment  Stations  with 
Reference  to  the  Poi)ularizatl<m  of  Agricultural  Knowledge,  by  P.  de  Vuyst, 
which  deals  largely  with  the  work  of  the  stations  in  this  country. 
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The  name  of  Samuel  William  Johnson  will  always  be  intimately 
linked  with   the  early  history  and  the  development  of  agricultural 
science  in  this  country,  as  it  will  be  with  the  establishment  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  as  an  American  institution.     He  was 
a  pioneer  of  pioneers,  a  leader  of  thought,  the  disciple  of  a  new  idea 
in  science.      lie  gave  not  only  results,  but  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  their  meaning  and  application;  and  in  the  early  days  of  the 
new  work  he  aroused  an  interest  and  confidence  in  it  which  went  far 
toward  making  possible  its  spread  and  development. 

As  teacher,  writer,  investigator,  and  guiding  hand  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  first  experiment  station.  Doctor  Johnson  wielded  an 
influence  exorcised  by  few  men  of  his  time,  and  was  a  most  potent 
factor  in  developing  thought  and  understanding  along  the  line  of  the 
relations  of  science  to  agriculture.     His  writings  brought  together 
and  gave  form  to  the  isolated  facts  bearing  upon  that  subject  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  an  agricultural  science  in  this  country.     His 
greatest   work  was  done  before  the  experiment  station   movement 
liecame   national  and  before  popular  sentiment  had  embraced  the 
idea  of  a  system  of  institutions  devoted  to  scientific  work  in  the  inter- 
est of  practical  agriculture.     His  labors,  his  studies,  and  his  public 
utterances  prepared  the  way  for  the  reception  of  this  idea;  and  the 
example  of  usefulness  furnished  by  the  station  under  his  direction 
was  a  powerful  stimulus  in  propagating  this  idea  and  bringing  it 
to  fruition  in  other  States. 

A  thorough  scholar,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  science,  as  well  as 
its  practical  applications,  he  developed  in  the  station  high  ideals  for 
thoroughness  and  accuracy  and  sane  methods  in  the  conduct  and 
interpretation  of  its  work.  It  was  first  of  all  a  scientific  institution, 
although  its  ultimate  object  was  practical  aid  to  the  farming  indus- 
try. Its  methods  must  be  those  of  science,  and  its  results  must  be 
well  substantiated  and  weighed  with  a  cool  judgment  which  would 
give  reliability  to  the  conclusions  and  applications.  The  farmer 
must  be  shieldexl  against  hasty  and  immature  deductions  on  the  part 
of  the  station,  as  he  must  against  false  prophets  and  charlatans  who 
preyed  upon  his  credulity. 
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These  standards  which  were  set  by  the  Connecticut  Station  in  the 
early  days  have  meant  a  great  deal  in  working  out  a  proper  conception 
of  these  institutions  and  in  winning  popular  confidence  in  them. 

Doctor  Johnson  was  born  in  Kingsboro,  N.  Y.,  July  3,  1830.  His 
early  life  was  spent  upon  a  large,  well-managed  farm,  where  he  be- 
came familiar  with  a  wide  range  of  agricultural  practice.  At  an 
early  age  he  developed  a  taste  for  natural  science,  especially  chem- 
istry, and  he  is  said  to  have  fitted  up  a  small  laboratory  of  his  own 
on  his  father's  farm.  The  relations  of  this  science  to  problems  in 
farming  appealed  to  him  and  gave  him  his  original  direction  toward 
scientific  agriculture. 

After  graduating  from  Lowville  Academy  he  taught  for  several 
years  in  the  common  schools,  and  later  gave  instruction  in  natural 
science  in  the  Flushing  Institute,  on  Long  Island,  and  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  at  Albany.  He  entered  the  Yale  Scientific  School  in 
1850,  where  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Profs.  John  B.  Norton 
and  Benjamin  Silliman,  jr.,  and  devoted  himself  especially  to  the 
study  of  agricultural  chemistry. 

In  1853  he  went  to  Germany,  continuing  his  studies  for  two  years 
with  Liebig,  Pettenkoffer,  Erdmann,  and  von  Kobell  at  Munich  and 
Leipsic.  He  traveled  in  France  and  England,  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  the  agricultural  methods  and  the  institutions  in  those  countries, 
and  spent  the  summer  of  1855  in  study^  with  Frankland  in  England. 

Thus  well  equipped,  he  returned  to  this  country  in  the  fall  of  1855 
to  become  chief  assistant  in  chemistry  in  the  Yale  Scientific  School, 
in  charge  of  the  laboratory.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  analytical  chemistry,  and  in  1856  he  succeeded  Prof. 
John  A.  Porter  in  the  chair  of  agricultural  chemistry.  His  title  was 
changed  in  1875  to  professor  of  theoretical  and  agricultural  chemistry, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  continued  to  serve  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  until  189G,  when,  on  the  completion  of  forty  years  of  service, 
he  retired  as  professor  emeritus  of  agricultural  chemistry. 

Doctor  Johnson's  writings  on  agricultural  subjects  extend  back  to 
1847.  They  continued  without  interruption  up  to  the  time  of  his 
retirement,  thus  covering  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years.  It  was 
through  them  that  his  greatest  influence  was  exerted,  and  they  car- 
ried his  name  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  this  continent.  Together 
w^ith  the  stimulus  he  gave  to  agricultural  investigation,  they  con- 
stitute his  greatest  contribution. 

He  was  a  teacher  through  the  written  word.  He  understood  well 
how  to  make  effective  the  work  and  writings  of  others,  as  well  as  his 
own,  and  this  gave  to  his  writings  a  breadth  of  view  which  was  esp>e- 
cially  valuable  at  the  time.     He  was  first  of  all  an  earnest  student 
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and  a  clear  thinker,  and  to  these  qualities  was  added  the  rare  gift 
of  expressing  himself  in  clear,  concise,  logical  English  and  of  dis- 
cussing scientific  facts  and  theories  so  simply  and  effectively  as  to 
put  them  within  the  understanding  of  those  who  had  no  previous 
acquaintance  with  such  matters. 

His  first  paper,  in  1847,  was  On  Fixing  Ammonia,  and  was  fol- 
lowed a  little  later  by  others  on  county  agricultural  institutes,  agri- 
cultural education,  contributions  of  science  to  agriculture.  What 
is  Science?  agricultural  charlatanry,  the  food  of  plants,  and  simi- 
lar topics.  The  above  all  appeared  prior  to  1854,  showing  how  early 
his  thought  was  turned  to  matters  of  popular  instruction  as  well 
as  experiment  in  agriculture. 

Throughout  his  student  days  he  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the 
agricultural  press,  especially  the  Cultivator  and  the  Country  Gentle- 
man, and  during  the  time  he  was  abroad  a  series  of  articles  froiii  his 
pen  appeared  in  the  latter  paper  under  the  head  of  "  foreign  corre-     / 
spondence."     These  described  in  popular  language  the  new  basis  of 
agriculture   as   it  was  being  worked  out  by  foreign  investigators, 
together  with  items  of  interest  from  his  travels.    Among  the  subjects 
discussed  were  Saxon  agriculture,  the  new  experiment  station   at 
Moeckem — ^the  first  to  be  organized  with  public  funds  in  any  country, 
the  agriculture  of  Wiirttemberg  and  the  agricultural  academy  at 
Hohenheim,  and  the  practical  value  of  analyses  of  soils  and  of  plants. 
In  1855  he  translated  and  abridged  two  of  Liebig's  works  on  the  rela- 
tion of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  and  wrote  popularly  upon  theory 
and  practice  in  agriculture  and  the  applications  of  science  to  the  art. 
After  Doctor  Johnson  returned  to  Yale  he  began  the  publication 
of  a  series  of  articles  on  agricultural  education,  discussing  in  separate 
parts  the  subject  of  agricultural  science,  the  teaching  of  science,  the 
means  of  practical  instruction,  and  the  farm  school.    He  likewise  con- 
tinued his'  popular  writings  on  fertilizers  and  their  use,  the  theory 
of  plant  nutrition,  and  the  physical  properties  of  the  soil  as  affecting 
fertility. 

Prior  to  1853  Doctor  Johnson  took  up  the  examination  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  sold  in  Connecticut,  and  in  1858,  upon  his  appoint- 
ment as  chemist  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  he  began  publish- 
mg  a  series  of  reports  upon  that  subject,  which  were  probably  the 
first  to  be  issued  in  this  country.  The  early  reports  of  the  society 
and  of  the  board  which  followed  it  were  enriched  by  his  reports, 
lectures,  and  essays,  and  became  classic  as  an  encyclopedia  of  agri- 
cultural science.  He  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  agricultural 
chemistry  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1859,  which  were  sub- 
sequently published  by  the  regents  of  that  institution. 

In  1868  Doctor  Johnson  issued  his  classic  treatise  on  How  Crops 
Grow,  a  book  which  has  been  more  widely  read  and  studied  than  any 
other  work  on  agricultural  chemistry.    This  book  was  "  a  treatise  on 
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the  chemical  composition,  structure,  and  life  of  the  plant,"  and  em- 
bodied the  results  of  his  studies  and  compilations  for  his  courses  of 
instruction.  It  gave  a  new  basis  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  as 
well  as  a  broader  understanding  of  the  principles  and  the  reasons  of 
farm  practice.  It  was  received  with  great  favor  in  this  countrj^  and 
in  Europe,  and  was  reprinted  in  England,  and  translated  into  the 
German,  Russian,  Swedish,  Italian,  and  Japanese  languages. 

Two  years  later  the  companion  volume.  How  Crops  Feed,  was 
issued,  which  was  similarly  translated  and  widely  used.  These  two 
books  presented  in  small  compass  and  with  unsurpassed  clearness  and 
conciseness  the  state  of  knowledge  of  agricultural  science  at  that  time. 
The  author's  object,  as  expressed  by  him,  was  "  to  digest  the  cumbrous 
mass  of  evidence  in  which  the  truths  of  vegetable  nutrition  lie  buried 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  inquirer,  and  to  set  them  forth  in 
proper  order  and  in  plain  dress  for  their  legitimate  and  sober  uses." 
He  did  not  aim  "  to  excite  the  imagination  with  high-wrought  pic- 
tures of  overflowing  fertility  as  the  immediate  result  of  scientific  dis- 
cussion or  experiment,"  and  disclaimed  any  attempt  "  to  make  a  show 
of  revolutionizing  his  subject  by  bold  or  striking  speculations."  This 
was  characteristic  of  the  man.  It  was  his  cool,  judicial  weighing  of 
the  evidence  and  presentation  of  results  in  a  clear,  dispassionate  way 
that  gave  these  two  books  their  scientific  value  and  commended  them 
to  students  of  agriculture  in  the  school  and  on  the  farm.  They  were 
the  beginning  of  a  new  and  better  agricultural  literature. 

The  movement  for  the  establishment  of  an  experiment  station  in 
Connecticut  started  as  early  as  1850.  Doctor  Johnson  was  familiar 
with  the  new  (Jerman  stations  and  from  his  studies  had  l)ecome  im- 
bued with  the  possibilities  for  benefit  which  might  follow  agricul- 
tural investigation.  His  books  and  other  writings,  as  well  as  his 
work,  had  stimulated  public  interest  in  the  subject. 

The  papers  and  discussions  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  So- 
ciety and  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  notably  those  of  Doctor 
Johnson  and  his  fellow -workers,  supplied  the  germ  of  the  new  exix^ri- 
nient  station  idea.  This  idea  was  at  length  realized  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  station  at  Middletown  in  1875,  under  the  directorship 
of  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  which  two  years  later  was  removed  to  New 
Haven  and  more  permanently  provided  for,  with  Doctor  Johnson  at 
its  head. 

The  l)eginning  was  precarious.  The  station  was  a  new  plant  to 
this  continent.  A  farmer  appearing  before  the  agricultural  com- 
mittee in  opposition  to  the  bill  establishing  the  station  said,  "  I  tell 
you,  go  slow.  You  are  hatching  an  egg  which  will  certainly  make 
this  State  a  lot  of  trouble."  The  new  institution  was  thus  on  trial, 
and  upon  its  ability  to  make  good  hinged  the  spread  of  the  move- 
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ment  to  other  States.     That  it  met  the  requirements  and  established 
popular  confidence  is  a  matter  of  history. 

Professor  Johnson's  work  for  years  past  had  shown  that  the  farm- 
ers were  losing  a  great  deal  of  money  through  inferior  and  care- 
lessly made  fertilizers  and  through  ignorance  in  the  use  of  them. 
This  showing  supplied  the  argument  for  a  station  which  appealed  to 
the  people,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  station  could  have  come  at 
that  time  and  place  through  other  means. 

At  the  beginning,  therefore,  the  defense  work  was  a  necessary  and 
most  important  part  of  the  station's  work.  It  was  the  first  and  most 
obvious  thing  which  needed  to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture. 
AMiile  it  was  not  regarded  by  those  in  charge  as  being  the  most  ideal 
work  which  a  station  could  perform,  at  the  time  it  was  the  approach 
through  which  the  ideal  had  to  be  reached. 

The  first  bulletin  issued  by  the  station  under  Doctor  Johnson's 
direction  was  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  has  been  reproduced  by 
the  station  as  a  matter  of  historic  interest.  It  reported  upon  a  fer- 
tilizer known  as  "  Composition  for  Grass,"  which  was  being  sold 
under  the  representation  that  it  contained  8G  per  cent  of  "  organic 
and  soluble  plant  food,"  and  14  per  cent  of  inorganic  matter.  It  was 
found  to  carry  only  0.19  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  0.15  per  cent  of  potash, 
and  0.37  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  on  which  a  valuation  of  $1.03 
per  ton  was  calculated,  whereas  the  selling  price  was  $32. 

Doctor  Johnson's  significant  comment  is  that  "  as  analyzed  the 
sample  contains  but  4  per  cent  of  '  plant  food ; '  90  per  cent  is  water, 
vegetable  matter,  and  earth,  not  worth  barreling."  The  material 
proved  to  be  the  dried  product  from  a  nnid  flat  near  New  Haven,  and 
the  publication  of  the  fraud  led  the  manufacturer  to  transfer  his 
operations  to  another  State. 

^Miile  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  fertilizers  of 
that  day,  it  shows  the  kind  of  fraud  which  was  perpetrated  and  was 
possible  to  be  carried  on  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Such 
frauds  damaged  not  only  the  farmer,  but  they  damaged  the  makers 
of  honest  fertilizers  almost  irreparably,  by  bringing  the  whole  busi- 
ness into  unjust  suspicion  and  disrepute. 

The  thorough,  conscientious,  and  efficient  system  of  fertilizer 
inspection  which  Doctor  Johnson  develoi)ed  has  been  a  model  to 
niany  other  States,  and  helped  to  establish  confidence  in  the  trade. 
Vpon  it  has  been  built  a  station  renowned  for  the  scope  and  high 
character  of  its  defense  work,  which  has  Ix^en  extended  to  include 
human  foods,  stock  feeds,  seeds,  insecticides,  and  other  products  of 
interest  to  agriculture. 

But  the  exclusively  control  station  was  not  Doctor  Johnson's  ulti- 
mate ideal.  The  aim  of  the  station,  as  stated  in  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, was  "to  promote  agriculture  by  scientific  investigation  and 
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experiment,"  and  that  this  ideal  was  clear  in  his  mind  is  evident  lx)th 
from  his  work  and  his  writings.  The  study  of  analytical  methods 
received  much  attention  from  the  first,  and,  with  his  assistants,  he 
made  many  contributions  upon  methods  and  apparatus  for  improv- 
ing the  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  various  determinations.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  soil  to  water,  capillary  transmission  and  evaporation,  and 
soil  temperature  studies  formed  a  part  of  his  earlier  work. 

These  laboratory  studies  were  developed  and  broadened  as  time 
went  on,  and  were  extended  to  field  experiments  to  test  the  needs  of 
the  soil  and  the  comparative  value  of  various  fertilizing  materials. 
The  most  extensive  experiments  of  that  kind  were  a  series  begun  by 
the  station  in  1892,  in  cooperation  with  a  tobacco  growers'  organiza- 
tion, and  continued  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

In  1882  the  station,  which  had  previously  been  housed  in  rooms  of 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  was  removed  to  its  present  location,  on 
grounds  purchased  by  the  State.  At  that  time  there  were  only  eight 
such  institutions  in  this  country,  and  the  Connecticut  Station  was 
regarded  as  a  model  in  work  and  equipment.  Its  influence  upon  the 
national  movement  which  culminated  five  years  later  was  unmis- 
takable, and  its  reports  were  much  in  demand  for  showing  the  char- 
acter  and  usefulness  of  experiment  station  work. 

Doctor  Johnson  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  movement  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  stations  throughout  the  country,  as  he  did  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  new  stations  and  the  working  out  of  what  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  American  system,  a  system  distinct  in  itself,  and  an 
adaptation  of  the  European  station  to  the  conditions  and  requirements 
of  this  country. 

Although  a  modest  and  retiring  man,  many  honors  of  public  office 
came  to  him.  He  was  president  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
in  1878,  chairman  of  the  subsection  of  chemistry  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1875,  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  from  1866,  an  associate  fellow  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  in  1895  president  of 
the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations.  He  retired  from  the  directorship  of  the  Connecticut  Sta- 
tion in  1899,  and  since  that  time  ill  health  has  prevented  his  partici- 
pation in  the  work  with  which  his  life  was  so  prominently  identified. 
He  died  at  his  home  in  New  Haven  July  21,  in  his  eightieth  year. 

The  career  of  this  man  is  a  monument  to  industry  and  to  untiring 
devotion  in  behalf  of  a  cause  which  appealed  to  him  from  his  youth. 
As  a  teacher  of  agricultural  teachers,  as  a  leader  in  agricultural 
science,  and  as  a  father  and  promoter  of  the  movement  to  bring  the 
sciences  to  the  aid  of  the  farmer  through  the  experiment  stations. 
Doctor  Johnson  rendered  signal  service  to  the  cause  of  agricultural 
advancement,  and  has  left  a  name  to  be  remembered  with  great  honor. 
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The  preservation  of  iron  and  steel,  A,  S.  Cushman  ( U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Office 
Pub.  Roads  Bui.  85,  pp.  40,  pis.  -}). — This  is  a  continuation  of  studies  previously 
reported  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  306),  and  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  preservation 
of  fence  wire  and  other  forms  of  iron  and  steel  in  general  use.  The  controlling 
factors  which  influence  the  more  or  less  rapid  corrosion  of  iron  and  steel  are 
discussed  in  the  light  of  the  electrolytic  or  autoelectrolytic  theory  of  rust 
formation.  The  various  methods  which  are  In  common  use,  or  which  have  been 
proposed  for  the  protection  of  iron  and  steel,  are  then  considered  with  special 
reference  to  the  results  of  recent  investigations,  and  principles  are  announced 
to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  selection  of  paints  for  the  prime  or  contact  coatings 
for  steel. 

Iron  combines  so  readily  with  other  elements  that  commercial  iron  is  not  a 
homogeneous  pure  metal,  and  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  impurities 
serves  to  change  Its  physical  characters.  The  ferroxyl  test,  which  is  described 
In  detail,  affords  a  visible  demonstration  of  electrolytic  action  taking  place  on 
the  surface  of  iron  and  causing  rapid  corrosion  at  the  positive  poles. 

"  This  electrolytic  action,  which  Is  shown  to  take  place  whenever  Iron  rusts, 
should  not,  however,  be  confused  with  the  rapid  destruction  of  steel  in  the 
neighborhood  of  escaped  currents  from  high  potential  circuits  used  for  electric 
lifting  or  tramways.     In  order  to  avoid  such  confusion  of  terms  and  ideas,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  speak  of  the  underlying  electro-chemical  cause  of  corrosion 
as  autogenous  electrolysis  or,  more  briefly,  autoelectrolysls.'* 
The  electro-chemical  explanation  of  the  corrosion  of  iron  Is  stated  as  follows  ; 
"Iron  has  a  certain  solution  tension,  even  when  the  iron  Is  chemically  pure 
and  the  solvent  pure  water.    The  solution  tension  is  modified  by  Impurities  or 
additional  substances  contained  in  the  metal  and  in  the  solvent.    The  effect  of 
the  slightest  segregation  in  the  metal,  or  even  unequal  stresses  and  strains  In 
the  surface,  will  throw  the  surface  out  of  equilibrium,  and  the  solution  tension 
will  be  greater  at  some  points  than  at  others.    The  points  or  nodes  of  maximum 
solution  pressure  will  be  electro-positive  to  those  of  minimum  pressure,  and  a 
current  will  flow,  provided  the  surface  points  are  In  contact  through  a  con- 
ducting film.    If  the  film  is  water,  or  is  in  any  way  moist,  the  higher  its  con- 
ductivity the  faster  iron  will  pass  into  solution  In  the  electro-positive  areas, 
and  the   faster  corrosion   proceeds.     Positive  hydrogen    Ions   migrate   to   the 
negative  areas,  negative^ydroxyls  to  the  positives.  .  .  .  The  rusting  of  iron  is 
primarily  due  to  attack,  not  by  oxygen,  but  by  hydrogen  In  its  ionized  condi- 
tion.   Nevertheless,  the  function  of  oxygen  in  carrying  on  the  process  of  rust- 
ing, although  a  secondary  one,  is  absolutely  essential  to  its  progress,  for  In 
the  absence  of  oxygen  rust  is  not  formed.     It  is  owing  to  these  separate,  though 
coordinated,  functions  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  that  the  formation  of  rust  can 
be  inhibited  by  the  addition  to  the  water  of  certain  oxidizing  agents,  as  well  as 
by  certain  reducing  agents,  a  seeming  paradox  that  no  other  theory  attempts 
to  explain.    The  strong  reducing  agent  pyrogallol  will  inhibit  rusting  by  inter- 
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ference  with  the  function  of  the  oxygen,  while  such  conspicuous  oxidizinf 
agents  as  chromic  acid  and  Its  soluble  salts,  by  inducing  a  passive  condition, 
interfere  with  the  action  of  the  hydrogen  ions." 

The  efficiency  of  preserving  iron  by  coating  it  with  different  substances  is 
discussed.  Sami)les  of  wire  coated  with  zinc  by  various  processes  have  been 
put  up  in  the  form  of  a  fence  to  test  the  inhibitive  effect  of  zinc,  and  other 
materials  are  also  under  test.  Lal)oratory  tests  were  undertaken  by  different 
investigators  to  ascertain  the  value  of  pigments  as  rust  inhibitors,  and  from 
their  results  a  tentative  classification  of  the  pigments  Is  proiwsed  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

Classifi'ratUm  o/  pigment h. 


Inhibitors. 


Zinc  lead  chromate. 
Zinc  ox  id. 
Zinc  chromato. 
Zinc  and  barium  cbroniate. 
Zinc  lead  white. 
Prussian  blue  (inhibitive). 
Chrome  green  (blue  tone). 
White  lead  (Dutch  process). 
Ultramarine  blue. 
Willow  charcoal. 


Indeterminates. 


While  lead  (quick  process:  basic  carbonate). 

Sublimed  lead  (basic  8uU»hate). 

Sublimed  blue  lead. 

Llthopone. 

Orange  mineral  (American). 

Red  lead. 

Litharge. 

Venetian  red. 

Prince's  metallic  brown. 

Calcium  carbonate  (whiting). 

Calcium  carbonate  (precipitated). 

(^alclum  sulphate. 

China  clay. 

Asbestine, 

.\merlcan  vermilion. 

Medium  chrome  yellow. 


Stimulators. 


Lampblack. 

Precipitated  barium  sul- 
phate (blEDc  fixe). 

Ocher. 

Bright  red  oxld. 

Carbon  black. 

Graphite  No.  2. 

Barium  sulphate 
(barytes). 

Graphite  No.  1. 

Chinese  blue  (stimulatire 
PrussiaD). 


**  If  we  apply  the  autoelectrolytic  thtniry  of  the  cause  of  corrosion  to  the  sub- 
ject of  protection  by  paint  films.  It  follows  that  in  general  pigments  that  are 
good  conductors  of  electricity  should  never  be  applle<l  directly  to  the  surface 
of  iron  or  steel." 

Acceleration  tests  of  a  number  of  pigments  made  with  water  according  to  a 
simple  method  described  In  detail  were  found  to  agree  with  the  oil-film  test  pre- 
viously used. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  protection  of  a  metal  which  from  the  nature  of  its 
st*rvice  can  not  be  treated  with  a  protective  coating  is  purely  a  metallurgic 
problem  to  be  solved  by  the  manufacture  of  a  i)erfectly  homogeneous  and  care- 
fully worked  material.  **  If  anyone  should  discover  a  method  for  applying  a 
skin  of  high  silicon  metal  on  worked  steel  it  would  be  a  contribution  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  art  of  metallurgy  and  to  the  world  at  large." 

A  method  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  nitrog^en  in  very  small 
amounts,  E.  A.  Mitschehlicii,  P.  Herz,  and-E.  Merres  {Landw.  Jahrb.,  ^ 
(1900),  No,  2,  pp.  279-3 IS,  figs,  2;  Lumiw,  Vers.  8iaL,  70  (1909).  No.  5-6,  pp. 
J,05-41L  figfi.  2;  abs.  in  Chnn.  ZenthK,  1909,  I,  No.  i^,  pp.  1195,  1196).— The 
method  proiM^scni  by  the  authors,  which  Is  adapted  especially  to  the  determina- 
tion of  small  amounts  of  nitrogen  as  In  bacteriological  investigations,  is  in  brief 
ee  follows: 

To  the  solution  containing  from  3  to  10  mg.  of  nitrogen  In  a  KJeldahl  flask 
add  3  gm.  of  Devarda's  reagent.  Counei't  with  a  llugershoff  distillation  appa- 
ratus, add  r>0  cc.  of  conctmtrated  sodium  hydrate  and  distill  into  10  cc.  of  nor- 
mal sulphuric  acid,  then  add  50  cc.  of  water  and  GO  cc.  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  to  the  Kjeldahl  flask,  and  heat  until  the  mass  Invomes  blue.  To 
the  distillate  obtained  add  zhic  filings  and  distill  after  adding  120  cc.  of  con- 
centrated sodium  hydrate,  collecting  the  distillate  in  fiftieth-normal  sulphuric 
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acid  and  titrating  witli  fiftieth-normal  sodium  liydrato,  using  congo  red  as  an 
indicator. 

The  determination  of  total  nitrogren  accordingr  to  Mitscherlich,  E.  Merres 
iZischr.  Angetc.  Chem.,  22  (1909),  No.  14,  pp,  6SU  632;  ahs.  in  Chem,  Zenthl., 
1909,  /,  }io,  J 8,  pp.  J 503,  1504).— A  brief  description  of  the  method  noted  above, 
its  advantages,  and  the  precautions  to  be  observed  to  Insure  accuracy. 

The  use  of  nitron  for  the  determination  of  nitric  acid  in  solutions  con- 
taining much  orgranic  matter,  H.  Fbanzen  and  E.  Loumann  {Jour.  Prakt. 
Chem.,  n.  sen,  79  {1909),  No.  7-8,  pp.  3S0-33H;  aba.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chvm.  Indus., 
ZS  {1909),  No.  10,  p.  546), — Tests  are  rci)orted  which  show  that  Busch's  nitron 
method  gives  good  results  in  the  presence  of  relatively  large  amounts  of  organic 
matter,  as  for  example,  in  culture  solutions,  provided  2  to  2.5  cc.  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  be  added  for  each  200  cc.  of  solution. 

The  determination  of  ammonia  without  a  condenser,  R.  O.  E.  Davis  {Jour. 
Amer.  Chem.  Kor.,  31  (1909),  No,  5,  pp.  556-558,  fig.  /). — Tlie  essential  feature? 
of  the  apparatus  described  is  an  absorption  device  consisting  of  a  Folin  tube 
supplemented  by  a  tube  tilled  with  glass  beads  moistened  with  acid,  tlie  am- 
monia being  swept  Into  the  absorption  device  from  the  digestion  flask  by  means 
of  a  rapid  current  of  air. 

The  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  in  fertilizers  by  Pemberton's  modi- 
fied method  and  by  von  Lorenz's  method,  D.  J.  IIissink  {Chrm.  M'vckbl., 
6  {1909),  No.  12,  pp.  181-191;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Zcntbl,  1909,  I,  No.  15,  p.  1268).— 
The  author's  modification  of  Pemberton*s  method  has  been  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  6).  The  results  obtained  by  this  modified  method  agreed  very 
well  with  those  of  the  von  Lorenz  method.  In  108  determinations  made  with 
both  methods  the  average  variation  was  only  0.04  per  cent.  The  von  Lorenz 
method  is  somewhat  quicker  than  the  Peml)erton  method,  but  the  former  uses 
the  more  material. 

The  use  of  the  method  is  extended  to  include  the  determination  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  acid-soluble  phosphates,  as  follows :  Boll  5  gm.  of  substance  for  one-half 
hour  In  150  cc.  of  water,  40  cc.  of  nitric  acid  (1.2  sp.  gr.),  and  10  cc.  of  25 
per  cent  hydrochloric  acid,  cool,  dilute  with  water  to  500  cc.,  filter,  and  proceed 
as  usual. 

A  discussion  of  methods  for  determining  the  availability  of  phosphoric 
add  in  Thomas  phosphate  powder  (basic  slag  phosphate),  with  a  complete 
transcript  of  Wagner's  method,  G.  I).  I^jvvens  {1908,  pp.  39,  figs.  2).— This 
is  a  summary  of  information  regarding  the  composition  of  Thomas  sing,  tlie 
availability  of  its  phosphoric  acid  as  shown  by  field  exi)erinieut8,  and  the 
relative  merits  of  diflferent  chemical  methods  of  determining  availability.  The 
Wagner  method  Is  recommended  as  giving  the  ni^st  satisfactory  results. 

A  rapid  method  for  the  determination  of  total  potassium  in  soils,  O.  :M. 
Shedd  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  1  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  302-304).— The 
method  proposed,  which  is  stated  to  be  applicable  not  only  to  potash  in  soils 
bnt  to  silicates  generally,  "  is  a  t*ombination  of  the  J.  Lawrence  Smith  method 
with  the  cobalti-ni trite  method  of  W.  A.  Drushei,  the  i)ota8sium  being  brought 
tato  solution  by  the  former  method  and  determined  by  the  latter,  without 
previous  separation  of  the  calcium." 

The  determination  of  carbon  by  means  of  the  bomb  calorimeter,  J.  A. 
Fmi8  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  31  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  272-278,  fig.  /).— From 
comparative  determinations  which  the  author  reports  the  conclusion  is  reached 
that  carbon  dioxid  can  be  very  accurately  determined  with  the  Atwater- 
Berthelot  bomb. 
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From  his  tests  of  determinations  of  hydrogen  the  author  concludes  that  "by 
means  of  the  bomb  calorimeter  it  is  possible  also  to  determine  hydrogen,  but 
it  is  a  much  more  difficult  and  tedious  operation,  and  it  is  very  hard  on  the 
bomb,  and  with  the  kind  of  bombs  in  use  at  present,  the  writer  considers  It  too 
costly  and  hence  impracticable.  Trials  were  made  and  it  was  found  that  the 
escaping  acids  attack  the  apparatus  too  much ;  but  as  soon  as  the  bomb  can  be 
made  with  platinum  or  other  noncorrodiug  lining  all  through  the  gas  outlet, 
a  method  for  hydrogen  can  doubtless  be  worked  out  successfully." 

Bapid  and  direct  estimation  of  water  in  foods,  condiments,  and  other 
materials,  Thorneb  {Siidd,  Apoth,  Ztg„  1908,  p.  585;  abs,  in  Pharm.  PraxU, 
7  (1908),  Ao.  8,  pp.  363,  364), — In  this  method  water  Is  driven  out  of  the  ma- 
terial by  distillation  with  petroleum  ether,  collected,  and  measured.  The  re- 
sults which  the  author  obtained  with  milk  and  milk  products,  sausage,  bread, 
etc.,  agree  very  well  with  those  obtained  In  the  usual  way. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  the  proteins,  R.  H.  A.  Plimmer  (New  York^ 
Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  1908,  pts.  1,  pp,  XIl-^lOO;  2,  pp.  VI 1 1 -[-66), —In  this 
series  of  monographs  on  proteins  the  subjects  considered  are  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  protein  molecule,  the  chemical  constitution  of  Its  units,  or  the 
discovery  and  syntheses  of  the  amino  acids,  the  condensation  together  of  amino 
acids,  and  the  synthesis  of  the  proteins.  Each  part  contains  a  bibliography  and 
an  index. 

The  hydrolysis  of  egg  white  with  sodium  hydroxid  solution,  Z.  H.  Skbauf 
and  F.  Hummelberger  {Monatsh.  Chem.,  30  (1909),  No,  2,  pp,  125-1^5).— X 
progress  report  of  cleavage  studies  with  egg  albumin. 

Hydrolysis  of  vitellin  from  the  hen's  egg,  T.  B.  Osborne  and  I>.  B.  Jones 
(Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  2'i  (1909),  No,  1,  pp.  153-160) .—The  analytical  results 
are  discussed  In  comparison  with  earlier  work. 

*•  The  most  striking  difference,  and  one  which  we  can  not  explain,  is  shown  by 
glycocoll,  which  we  were  wholly  unable  to  find,  although  persistent  efforts 
'  were  made  to  do  so.  The  difference  between  the  percentage  of  aspartic  acid 
...  [In  the  authors'  analysis  and  one  quoted  for  comparison]  Is  relatively 
largo,  but  from  such  data  as  are  now  available  it  would  appear  that  determina- 
tions of  asi>artic  acid  are  among  the  most  uncertain  of  all  of  the  protein  decom- 
position products.    We  made  no  attempt  to  determine  cystin  or  oxyprolln." 

Hydrolysis  of  the  muscle  of  scallop,  T.  B.  Osborne  and  D.  B.  Jones  (Amer, 
Jour.  Physiol,  2Ji  (1909),  No.  1,  pp,  161-169),— The  results  obtained  in  the 
hydrolysis  of  scallop  (Pcctens  irradians)  muscle  are  reported  in  comparison 
with  those  of  similar  studies  of  halibut  and  chicken. 

*'The  scallop  muscle  .  .  .  resembles  that  of  halibut  and  chicken  in  respect 
to  the  small  proportion  In  which  the  lower  amino  acids  are  yielded  by  hydrolysis. 

"The  amount  of  glutaminic  acid  Is  nearly  the  same  as  that  obtained  from 
chicken  muscle,  but  decidedly  greater  than  that  from  the  fish  muscle. 

'*The  scallop  muscle  yields  distinctly  more  arglnln  and  less  lysln  than  the 
other  two  nuisclos,  and  In  this  respect  shows  a  distinct  difference  which  is 
greater  than  any  i>robable  error  involved  in  the  analysis.'* 

Electrolytes  and  colloids.  The  physical  state  of  gluten,  T.  B.  Wood  and 
W.  B.  Hardy  (Prov.  Roy,  Soc.  [London],  Ser,  B,  81  (1909),  No,  B  51t5,  pp,  38r-k3, 
dgms.  2), — A  study  of  gluten  by  physical  chemical  methods. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  muscle  albumin  and  myosin  in  meat  of 
different  sorts,  G.  Bonamartini  (Ann.  Ig,  Sper,  n.  ser,,  18  (1908),  No,  2,pp.2S5-- 
251;  abs.  in  Biochem,  Zentbl,  8  (1909),  No.  10,  p.  551),— The  author  insists 
on  the  need  of  such  determinations,  gives  some  results,  and  outlines  his  method 
of  analysis. 
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The  examination  of  flour,  E.  Schaffnit  {Ztschr.  Unterauch,  Nahr,  u, 
Qenussmtl.,  17  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  86-88,  fig.  1). — ^A  separating  funnel  Is  de- 
scribed which  the  author  considers  of  use  In  the  microscopical  and  colorlmetric 
examination  of  flour. 

On  the  determination  of  reducing  sugrars,  F.  Zerban  and  W.  P.  Naquin 
{Intemat.  Sugar  Jour,,  10  (1908),  No.  115,  pp.  S28SS2).—A  critical  study  of 
methods. 

According  to  the  authors,  "  In  the  determination  of  reducing  sugars  In  low- 
grade  sugar  products  the  quantity  of  metallic  copper  present  in  the  precipitate 
should  always  be  determined.  If  that  be  done,  clarification  with  just  a 
sufficient  amount  of  neutral  lead  acetate  may  not  be  necessary  in  all  cases, 
but  it  Is  advisable  to  use  It,  because  It  will  remove  at  least  a  part  of  the 
reducing  nonsugars  without  affecting  the  sugars.  .  .  . 

**  It  appears  that  In  the  analysis  of  low-grade  products  the  volumetric  method 
is  preferable  to  the  gravimetric,  because  the  errors  produced  by  the  precipita- 
tion of  organic  and  mineral  matters  are  avoided,  and  fairly  accurate  results 
may  be  obtained  In  much  less  time.** 

The  use  of  temperature  corrections  in  the  polarizations  of  raw  cane  sugrar, 
C.  A.  Bbowne  {La.  Planter,  ^2  (1909),  No.  12,  pp.  185,  186).— A  comparison 
and  discussion  of  methods  in  use  at  the  II.  S.  Treasury  Department  in  the 
assessment  of  duty  upon  raw  cane  sugar. 

The  detection  of  caramel  in  vanilla  extract,  A.  G.  Woodman  and  E.  H. 
Newhaix  {Technol.  Quart.,  21  {1908),  No.  3,  pp.  ^80-287).— "  The  procedure 
found  to  give  the  best  results  in  this  investigation  and  recommended  for  use  is 
as  follows:  15  ec.  of  the  extract  are  mixed  with  2  cc.  of  zinc  chlorid  (5  per  cent 
solution),  and  2  cc.  of  caustic  potash  (2  per  cent  solution)  are  added.  The 
precipitate  is  filtered,  washed  with  hot  water,  and  dissolved  in  15  cc.  of  acetic 
acid  (10  per  cent  solution).  This  is  concentrated  to  about  half  its  volume,  the 
excess  acid  neutralized,  and  the  solution  divided  between  two  test  tubes.  To 
one  of  these  three  volumes  of  paraldehyde  are  added  and  just  sufficient  alcohol 
to  make  the  mixture  homogeneous.  To  the  other  tube  an  equal  volume  of  a 
mixture  of  2  i>arts  phenyl-hydrazln  hydrochlorkl,  3  parts  sodium  acetate,  and  20 
parts  water  Is  added.  Both  tubes  will  show  a  brown,  flocculent  precipitate  after 
standing  oyer  night  if  caramel  be  present.*' 

The  Schmitt  process  for  determiningr  the  total  extract  material  in  wine, 
F.  ScuBTi  and  G.  De  Plato  {Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.,  J^l  (WOH),  No.  9-11,  pp. 
SHl-688). — Analyses  of  a  number  of  samples  of  wine  are  reiwrted. 

The  determination  of  total  sulphur  in  urine,  O.  Folin  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc,  31  (t909).  No.  2,  pp.  28^.  285).— In  this  note  the  author  discusses  criti- 
cisms of  his  method  of  determining  total  sulphur  in  urine  (K.  S.  R.,  20, 
p.  1106). 

On  the  detection  and  quantitative  determination  of  rice  hulls  in  feeding 
stuffs,  F.  Schroder  {Arh.  K.  Osndhtsamt.,  28  {1908),  No.  1,  pp.  213-22J,,  figs.  6, 
dgm.  1). — Though  the  presence  of  rice  hulls  can  be  easily  detected  by  the 
microscope,  the  extent  to  which  feeds  may  be  adulterated  with  them  can  only 
be  determined  by  chemical  analysis.  Rice  hulls  contain  more  silicic  acid 
than  other  feeding  stuffs,  and  a  method  of  determining  the  amount  of  this  acid 
is  described  by  the  author  as  affording  a  convenient  means  for  detecting  the 
extent  of  adulteration. 

Milk  testing  without  apparatus,  G.  Michaud  {8ci.  Amer.,  100  {1909),  No. 
17,  p.  320,  fig.  1). — This  article  describes  a  method  for  testing  milk  suspected 
of  having  been  skimmed  or  adulterated  with  water.  It  is  claimed  that  if  the 
milk  has  been  skimmed  or  watered  this  can  be  readily  detected  by  Its  opacity 
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wlien  a  sample  diluted  with  50  volumes  of  water  is  observed  through  the  t>ottom 
of  a  glass  held  about  1  ft.  above  a  lighted  candle. 

A  new  apparatus  for  the  determination  of  catalase  in  milk,  R.  Burri  and 
W.  Staub  {Ztftchr,  Unterfiuch.  Nahr.  u,  UenussmtL,  11  {1909),  \o.  2,  pp.  88,  SO, 
/iff.  1;  Rev.  06n,  Lait,  7  {1909),  No.  12,  pp.  272-27^  fig.  1;  ahs.  in  Analyitt,  54 
{1909),  No.  397,  p.  160,  fig.  1). — This  apimratus  has  been  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  20.  p.  1011). 

The  detection  of  coconut  oil  in  butter  and  lard,  G.  Fendler  {Arh,  Pharm. 
Inst.  Univ.  Berlin,  5  {1907),  pp.  261-278,  figs.  2).— Analytical  data  of  butter, 
lard,  an«l  mixtures  of  the  same  with  coconut  oil  are  rei)orted.  The  methods  em- 
ployed arc*  based  on  the  fact  that  the  nonvolatile  lauric  and  myristic  acids  are 
solul)Ie  in  (10  \)ev  cent  alcohol.  Because  of  the  large  amount  of  these  acids  in 
coconut  (»ii  an  addition  of  10  per  cent  to  butter  can  be  detected.  In  testing  for 
adulterations  of  lard  the  Uoichert-Meissl  value  must  also  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. Palm  oil  as  an  adulterant  can  be  detected  in  the  same  way,  though  a 
distinction  between  palm  and  coconut  oils  can  not  be  made  with  this  method. 
Tests  are  also  reiwrted  for  detecting  coconut  oil  by  means  of  the  melting  points 
of  the  different  ethyl  esters  of  the  fatty  acids. 

Color  reaction  of  oleic  acid,  A.  iManea  {Bui.  8oc.  8ti.  Bucarcfti,  17  (1908), 
No.  S-J,,  pp.  2o6,  2')7;  ahs.  in  Chcm.  Zcnthl.,  1908,  IT,  No.  20,  p.  1702;  Jour.  Chrm. 
8oc.  [London],  96  {1909),  No.  556,  II,  p.  790).— Vegetable  fibers  when  mixed  with 
oleic  acid  or  its  esters  and  strong  sulphuric  acid  give  a  red  coloration  on  the 
addition  of  water.  This  reaction  may  be  used  for  identifying  oleic  acid  and  for 
distinguishing  between  vegetable  and  animal  fibers. 

Official  method  of  the  American  Leather  Chemists  Association  for  tannin 
analysis  {Jour.  Amer.  Leather  Chem.  Asme.,  Ji  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  118-1 38). — 
These  methods  include  directions  for  taking  and  preparing  the  samples,  analy- 
sis of  extracts,  liquors,  oils,  fats,  etc. 

Ethereal  oils,  II.  IIaensel  {Ahn.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Hoe.  [London],  96  (/POP), 
No.  /)'')6,  I,  pp.  Ill,  112). — This  report  contains  analytical  data  on  oils  from  a 
large  number  of  plants  of  commercial  value. 

Essential  oils  (Semiann.  Rpt.  8ehimmel  and  Co..  1908,  Now,  pp.  5-232,  pi.  i, 
pga.  22;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oe.  [London],  96  {1909),  No.  556,  I,  pp.  112-115; 
Chvm.  Zenihl.,  1909,  I,  No.  19,  pp.  156Ji-1566).—X  collection  of  data  on  commer- 
cial oils,  much  of  which  has  been  abstracted  in  various  journals. 

Animal  fats  and  oils,  W.  11.  Bentley  {Sei.  Amer.  Sup.,  67  {1909),  No.  1738, 
pp.  270.  271). — This  is  a  brief  i)opular  account  of  the  preparation  of  commercial 
grades  of  lards,  tallows,  oils,  and  greases. 

Report  of  the  chemical  division,  B.  L.  IIartwell  {Rhode  Island  Sta.  Rpt. 
1908,  pp.  2^2-2)2). — This  is  a  summary  account  of  work  during  the  year  on 
the  effect  of  sodium  on  plant  composition,  form  of  phosphorus  In  turnips,  avail- 
ability of  nitrogenous  manures,  nitrogen  gathering  value  of  legumes,  the  wire- 
basket  method  for  determining  the  manurial  requirements  of  soils,  soda  as  a 
supplement  to  potash  as  a  plant  nutrient,  fertilizing  value  of  potash  in  feldspar, 
effect  of  acid  and  of  ferrous  sulphate  on  seedlings,  feeding  stuffs  and  fertilizer 
inspiH'tion,  and  analyses  of  miscellaneous  materials,  including  sludge,  wool  dust, 
dried  1)1o(h1,  dissolved  bone,  ground  bone.  suli)hate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda, 
potassium  nitrate,  sulphate,  muriate,  and  carbonate,  common  salt,  sotllum  car- 
bonate, ground  limestone,  chicken  feeds,  and  molasses. 

Labor  and  time  saving  apparatus  in  American  analytical  laboratories, 
V.  Samter  {Ztschr.  Chem.  Apparatenk.,  3  {1908),  No.  2^  PP-  569-573,  figs.  6; 
ahs.  in  Chem.  Zenthl.,  1909,  I,  No.  11,  p.  885,  figs.  2).— The  apparatus  described 
include  a  grinding  apparatus,  an  automatic  sampler,  a  filtering  apparatus,  and 
the  Jones  reductor. 
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Clieinical  problems  in  the  province  of  bacteriology^  A.  Reitz  (Ztschr. 
Angew.  Chem.,  22  (1909),  Xos,  3,  pp.  100-107;  4,  pp,  156-163),— It  is  shown  In 
this  article  that  bacteriological  investigations  furnish  a  series  of  new  and  inter- 
esting chemical  problems  ami  points  of  view. 

METEOROLOGY— WATER. 


Meteorology,  H.  D.  Edmiston  (Pennsylvania  8ta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  179-192, 
245-273). — The  observations  here  recorded  are  of  the  same  character  as  those 
reiwrted  in  previous  years  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  312).  The  summary  for  1907  Is  as 
follows : 

Nummary  af  meteorological  ohftervations,  1907. 


Barometer  (Inches):  Mean 

Temperature  C  F.): 

Mean 

Highest 

Lowest 

Greatest  daily  range _ _ 

Least  dally  range 

Mean  daily  relatl\re  humidity  (per  oentj _ _ 

Balnfall  (Inches) 

Xranberof  days  on  which  O.Ol  In.  or  more  of  rain  fell 

Mean  percoitageof  cloudiness 

Number  of  days  on  which  cloudiness  averaged  80  per  cent  or 

more 

Last  frost  In  spring ■ —  May 

First  troat  in  fall Oct.  6. 


1907. 


Growing  season 
(Apr.-Sept.). 


30.010 

45.9. '  57. 

88  (Aug.  12) 88  (Aug.  12). 

-10  (Jan.  24). ..J  16  (Apr.  2). 

43  (Dec.  22) 36  (Aug.  19). 

2  (Dec.  16) , 

84.4 '  80.5. 

39.98 21.55. 

138 C8. 

51.3 49.3. 


106.. 


m. 


Climatologry  of  Oklahoma  (Bien,  Rpt.  Okla.  Bd.  Agr.,  1  (1907-8),  pi.  8, 
pp.  8). — Observations  on  temperature,  dates  of  killing  frosts,  precipitation, 
cloudiness,  and  prevailing  winds  from  1893  to  1908  are  summarized  by  the 
director  of  the  State  weather  service. 

Beport  of  meteorologist,  X.  Helme  (Rhode  Island  8ta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  325- 
S^l). — Observations  at  Kingston  on  temperature,  precipitation,  prevailing 
winds,  and  general  character  of  the  weather  are  given  for  each  month  of  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1908.  The  mean  temi>erature  for  that  period  was  48.5**, 
the  precipitation  53.75  in.,  and  the  number  of  clear  days  158. 

Meteorologry  (Imp.  Dept.  Agr.  West  Indies,  Rpt.  Agr.  and  Bot.  Depts.  Bar- 
Mdo«.  1898-1907,  pp.  3t-37,  dgms.  2). — ^This  rei>ort  gives  observations  on  pres- 
sure, temperature,  rainfall,  and  wind  made  at  the  botanic  station,  Barbados,  as 
well  as  rainfall  returns  for  the  island  for  the  j-ear  1906,  with  tables  showing 
averages  of  the  general  meteorological  observations  for  the  past  10  years  and 
the  average  rainfall  of  the  island  for  60  years  (1S47-1906)  as  related  to  the 
crop  of  sugar  exi)orted  each  year  during  the  same  period. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  relation  between  rainfall  and  sugar  produc- 
tion by  means  of  diagrams.  The  rainfall  curves  show  distinct  evidence  of 
l»erlod!city  in  precipitation  and  that  there  were  wet  years  around  1S53,  1864-65, 
1879,  and  1805,  while  the  dry  periods  centeretl  around  1858,  1871,  1883-84,  and 
the  present  time.  The  sugar  crop  curves  show  no  direct  relationship  between 
rainfall  and  sugar  production.  The  curve  of  production  runs  from  Its  lowest 
point  in  1847  to  its  highest  point  about  1889,  and  since  that  year  has  decidedly 
decreased. 

Meteoroloi^ical  observations  in  Moscow  in  1907,  E.  Levst  (Bui.  8oc.  Imp. 
Nat.  Moscou,  1907,  No.  4,  pp.  552-591). — Observations  on  pressure,  air  and  soil 
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temperature,  radiation,  humidity,  cioudiness,  sunshine,  precipitation,  wind 
movement,  and  casual  phenomena  are  summarized  and  discussed. 

Vertical  temperature-grradients  of  the  atmosphere,  especially  in  tlie  region 
of  the  upper  inversion,  W.  J.  Humphreys  (Aatrophys,  Jour,,  29  (1909),  .Vo.  i, 
pp,  U--32,  fig.  1;  ahs.  in  Sci.  Ahs,,  Sect.  A—Phys.,  12  (1909),  No,  JS.'i,  pp.  1S7. 
138). — "After  summarizing  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  vertical  temi)erature-gradient  in  the  atmosphere  and  tlie  various 
hyi>othese8  to  explain  the  existence  of  the  upper  inversion  or  Isothermal  layer, 
the  author  proceinls  to  offer  an  explanation  of  the  latter,  based  on  consideration  of 
the  amount  of  radiation  received  by  it  from  the  sun  and  the  earth  respectively." 

On  the  mechanical  energry  of  precipitation,  H.  Reisneb  {Met,  Ztschr.,  26 
(1909),  yo.  2,  pp.  85-87,  flgs,  2). — Equations  and  formulas  for  estimating  the 
energy  are  given  and  applied  to  certain  European  areas  of  known  rainfall. 

On  the  influence  of  forests  on  rainfall  and  the  probable  effect  of  "  d^boise- 
ment "  on  agrriculture  in  Mauritius,  A.  Walter  {Mauritius:  Govt,,  1908,  pp. 
54,  pl8,  6,  figs,  4;  rev.  in  Xature  [London],  78  {1908),  Xo.  2033,  pp.  610,  611; 
Met,  Ztsehr.,  26  {1909),  Xo,  2,  pp.  87,  88).— The  forest  cover  has  been  reduced 
from  one-third  of  the  total  area  of  the  island  In  1850  to  about  one-tenth  in  1880 
and  further  clearing  has  occurred  since  the  latter  date.  A  study  of  the  rainfall 
data,  especially  from  ISOO  to  11)07,  gives  "evidence  that  the  cutting  of  the 
forests  nmy  have  had  some  little  effect  on  the  total  fall,  but  has  had  more 
effect  on  the  number  of  rainy  days.  .  .  .  The  rainy  days  in  the  districts  de- 
nuded of  forests  have  been  decreasetl  by  about  30  days  per  year,  but  under 
such  conditions  that  the  amount  due  to  these  30  days  is  only  about  6  to  10  in« 
whereas  the  annual  variation  of  total  rainfall  is  often  60  in.  Before  the  forests 
were  cut  rain  fell  on  many  calm  afternoons,  because  the  presence  of  moisture 
transpired  by  the  trees  was  sufficient  by  increasing  the  humidity  and  decreasing 
the  pressure  to  cause  slight  showers.  The  rain  caused  in  this  way  is,  how- 
ever, very  local." 

The  effect  of  forests  on  rainfall  {Indian  Forester,  34  {1908),  Xo.  10,  pp. 
571-573). — An  argument  based  upon  investigations  by  E.  Henry  Is  presented  to 
show  "  that  If  we  wMsh  to  maintain  the  i)resent  rainfall  of  the  world,  we  must 
nwessarily  maintain  the  present  area  of  forests  in  the  world,  or,  if  we  desire  to 
increase  the  rainfall,  we  must  increase  the  forest  area  by  afforestation  of  waste 
lands." 

Cause  and  effect  of  the  g^radual  disappearance  of  forests  on  the  earth's 
surface  ( Indian  Forester,  34  {1908),  Xo,  10,  pp,  600-604),— This  Is  a  review  of 
an  article  by  Ducanip,  setting  forth  the  injury  which  results  from  destruction 
of  forests  as  regards  wmter  sui)ply  and  other  physical  conditions  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

It  is  stated  that  "  the  effect  on  the  physical  state  of  the  earth's  surface  of 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  forest  growth  which  Is  tlie  natural  covering  of 
the  land,  is  one  which  necessarily  takes  place  so  extremely  slowly  that  it  is 
very  likely  to  escape  observation,  or,  even  when  i)ercelved,  to  have  its  impor- 
tance undervalued." 

Deforestation,  drainage,  and  tillagre,  with  special  reference  to  their  effect 
on  Michigan  streams,  K.  PI  Horton  {[Mich.  Engin,  8oc.],  pp,  23,  pi.  1,  figs. 
6). — In  this  article  an  attempt  is  made  to  compare  present  conditions  of  forest 
growth,  drainage,  and  tillage  in  northern  and  southern  Michigan  with  the 
primeval  conditions  in  those  regions,  with  esi)ecial  reference  to  their  effect  on 
the  flow  of  streams.  It  Is  pointed  out  that  "  arguments  from  common  observa- 
tions are  of  little  value.  Reliable  conclusions  as  to  the  effect  of  forests  on 
streams  can  only  be  drawn  after  careful  study  with  full  knowledge  of  the  avail- 
able hydrophysical  data." 
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The  author  reaches  the  conclusion  that  **  contrary  to  prevailing  opinion, 
deforestation  does  not  of  Itself  always  result  In  drying  up  of  streams  and  In- 
crease In  floods.  The  usual  result  Is  an  Increase  both  In  the  average  flow  and 
In  the  flood  flow.  In  regions  like  southern  Michigan  the  effect  of  deforestation 
on  stream  flow  Is  very  likely  to  be  less  than  the  effect  of  subsequent  drainage 
and  tillage." 

Water  purification  and  similar  processes,  P.  Askenasy  (Jahrb.  EJektro- 
(hem.,  12  (1903),  pt.  2,  pp.  679-€83,  fig.  J). — ^The  literature  of  electrochemical 
I>rocesse8  for  this  purpose  proposed  In  1905  Is  noted. 

Principles  of  sewage  treatment,  W.  P.  Dunbar,  trans,  by  H.  T.  Calvert 
[London,  1908,  pp.  XXIJI'^271,  figs.  i-J7).— This  book  attempts  to  group  and 
critically  describe  the  various  phases  of  development  of  sewage  treatment. 

The  section  dealing  with  surface  Irrigation  is  of  particular  Interest  from  the 
agricultural  standiwint.  It  deals  with  the  methods  used  and  their  efficiency, 
and  the  utilization  of  sewage  as  manure.  It  discusses  this  method  of  sewage 
disposal  from  the  economic  and  sanitary  standpoints,  pointing  out  the  fact  that 
economic  and  sanitary  Interests  are  necessarily  more  or  less  in  conflict  in  that 
methods  of  application  that  will  give  maximum  crop  production  will  not  secure 
satisfactory  purification  of  the  sewage. 

Sewage  purification  abroad,  H.  W.  Clark  (Jour.  Assoc.  Engin.  ^oc,  4i 
{1908).  \o.  5,  pp.  231-272,  pis.  8,  figs.  2;  abs.  in  Municipal  Jour,  and  Engin.,  26 
(1909),  Xo.  4,  pp.  125-128,  figs.  6). — Information  obtained  by  an  ins|KH*tion  of 
sewage  rmrificatlon  works  in  England  and  (Jermany  during  the  summer  of  1908 
Is  summarized.  The  information  relates  to  sewage  farming,  contact  filters,  and 
sprinkling  filters,  with  notes  on  preliminary  treatment. 

The  author  found  sewage  farming  in  successful  use  in  many  places  In  Eng- 
land, particularly  at  Wolverhampton.  "  This  city  has  a  population  of  102.000, 
and  an  ordinary  sewage  flow  of  3,000,000  gal.  per  day.  This  is  first  treated 
with  lime,  and,  after  settling  In  tanks,  Is  turned  onto  a  farm  of  600  acres, 
of  which  450  are  used  for  this  purpose.  The  sludge  Is  pressed  Into  cakes 
and  Is  bunied  or  used  for  filling.  This  farm  Is  imderdralned  with  tile.  Like 
so  many  English  cities,  this  one  is  sewered  on  the  combined  system  and  the 
storm  filter  is  brought  to  the  disposal  plant,  where  It  is  turned  into  a  reservoir 
11  acres  In  area  with  3-ft  embankments.  In  which  it  slowly  filters  away  through 
the  gravelly  bottom.  The  effluent  from  the  works  is  equal  to  that  of  the  best 
Massachusetts  sand  filters.  Up  to  the  end  of  March,  1908,  the  works  had  cost 
$750,000.  or  about  $7.50  i)er  head  of  population.  The  cost  of  oi)eratlon  for  the 
year  previous,  less  the  profit  from  the  farm,  was  $20,(K)0,  and  the  Interest  and 
sinking  fund  payment  would  add  about  $30,000  to  this.  The  average  rate  of 
filtration  is  about  8,000  gal.  i>er  acre  per  day.  This  gives  a  cost.  Including 
fixed  expenses,  of  about  $49  per  mil  ion  gallons  treated." 

The  recent  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal  states  as  one 
of  its  conclusions  that  where  land  can  be  bought  for  not  over  $500  i)er  acre  land 
treatment  Is  probably,  other  things  being  equal,  the  cheai)est  method  of  sewage 
purification. 

The  nonsuccess  of  many  English  sewage  farms  is  attributed  by  the  author  to 
the  fact  that  the  soils,  while  well  suited  to  farming,  are  poorly  adapted  to  sew- 
age purification. 

High  nitrification  of  sewage  efliuents,  W.  D.  Scott-Moncrtef  (Jour.  Roy. 
Hort.  Soc.  [London^,  34  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  462-468,  fig.  /).— This  paper  describes 
a  simple  method  of  obtaining  highly  nltrifled  sewage  effluents  for  use  in  horti- 
culture. The  arrangement  used  consists  essentially  of  "a  sereis  of  superim- 
posed trays,  each  containing  suitable  filtering  material,  so  that  the  liquid 
could  drip  from  one  to  the  other,  with  an  ample  provision  of  air  in  the  spaces 
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between  the  trays."  This  form  of  filtration  Is  considered  practical  only  on  a 
small  scale,  but  may  be  used  with  advantage  In  certain  horticultural  work- 

Report  on  the  sewagre  irrigration  farm  of  Gennevilliers  (BuL  Mens,  Off. 
Renseig.  Agr,  [Parish.  8  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  130- 13 J,). —This  Is  a  brief  report  apoo 
the  operations  of  this  farm  during  1907  and  1908,  including  detailed  statistics 
of  the  amounts  of  sewage  water  handled  during  the  years  1905  to  1908w 

Agricultural  utilization  of  sewagre  (Jour,  Off.  Rdpuh.  Fran^.,  4t  (19^$). 
No.  J,U  pp.  1i2r),  1J,26;  ahs.  in  Rev.  8ci.  [Parish,  ^7  (1909),  /,  No.  16,  p.  50^: 
Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  scr.,  17  (1909),  No.  7,  pp.  19^,  195).— The  official  report  on 
the  utilization  of  sewage  on  the  (Jennevilliers  farm  noted  above  is  piven,  with 
discussion  of  tlie  principal  facts  of  agricultural  importance  brought  out  In  the 
report.  It  is  Indicated  that  from  the  standpoint  of  sewage  di8i)08al  the  resolrs 
have  not  been  entirely  sjitisfactory,  and  that  in  order  to  secure  profitable  returns 
in  crop  production  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  sewage  in  such  large  amounts  that 
complete  i)urificatlon  Is  not  secured.  The  use  of  i>eat  beds  according  to  the 
MUutz  method  has  been  introduced  to  secure  more  i)erfect  purification. 

sons— ferthizers. 

Maintenance  of  soil  fertility:  Plans  and  summary  tables  (Ohio  Sta.  Circ. 
92,  pp.  32,  dgmft.  (?).— This  circular  supplements  Bulletin  184  of  the  station 
(E.  S.  K.,  20,  p.  428)  and  brings  the  data  of  experiments  on  maintenance  of 
soil  fertility  begun  In  1893  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1908.  The  plans  and 
tables  are  arrange<l  for  convenient  reference  In  the  field.  Among  the  more 
important  facts  brought  out  by  the  results  of  the  exi^eriments  to  date  are  the 
following: 

"In  the  case  of  the  cro]>s  grown  continuously  on  the  same  land  there  has 
been  a  rapid  falling  off  In  yield  during  recent  years  on  the  unfertilized  land, 
whereas  there  has  been  a  slight  Increase  in  yield  on  similar  land  when  the 
same  crops  have  been  grown  In  rotation  with  each  other  and  with  clover.  A 
given  quantity  of  manure  or  fertilizer,  moreover,  has  proiluced  a  smaller 
increase  on  crops  grown  continuously  than  on  those  grown  In  rotation. 

*'  In  the  r»-year  rotation  of  corn.  oats,  wheat,  clover,  and  timothy  the  unfer- 
tilized yield  of  corn  has  remaincil  practically  stationary  throughout  the  15 
years  of  the  test;  that  of  oats  has  been  slightly  larger  during  the  last  five 
years  than  previously,  and  that  of  wheat  decidetlly  larger,  this  gain  in  wheat 
yield  being  due  chiefly  to  grealer  innnunity  to  insect  attack  during  the  latter 
period.  The  average  increase  per  acre  In  all  the  cereal  crops  has  been  very 
much  greater  during  the  latter  perlo<l  than  formerly,  due  to  the  cumulative 
effect  on  the  fertilizers  and  manure. 

"As  between  chemical  fertilizers  and  op(^n-yard  manure,  the  manure  has 
sliown  the  gr(»ater  Increase  in  effei'tiveness  during  the  later  years  of  the  test 

"  On  both  the  thin  land  on  which  this  Tvyear  test  Is  located  and  on  the 
richer  soil  ustnl  In  the  3-year  rotation  of  jwtatoes,  wheat,  and  clover  the  great- 
est total  yield  and  tlie  greatest  net  gain  after  detlucting  the  cost  of  the  fer- 
tilizer, have  been  [iroduced  by  comi)lete  fertilizers,  carrying  nitrogen  In  nitrate 
of  soda,  phosphorus  in  acid  plios|)hate,  and  potassium  In  muriate  of  |K>tasb. 
The  exi>erlments,  however,  demonstrate  the  i»racticabillty  of  replacing  the  nitro- 
gen and  potassium  with  stable  manure,  thus  greatly  diminishing  the  cost  of 
fertilizing  and  increasing  the  net  gsiin. 

"  The  experiments  with  manure  forcibly  demonstrate  the  imiwrtance  of  avoid- 
ing the  waste  to  which  manure  is  subjected  while  lying  in  open  barnyards  and 
of  reeiiforclug  manure  with  some  carrier  of  phosphorus,  to  replace  the  phos- 
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phorus  carried  away  In  the  bones  of  live  stock,  in  nillk,  and  in  the  grains  which 
are  sold  off  the  farm." 

An  investig'atioxi  of  the  causes  of  variation  in  soil  fertility  as  affected  by 
loner  continued  use  of  different  fertilizers,  B.  E.  Brown  and  J.  J.  Skinner 
{Pennifylrania  8ta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp,  26-68,  pis.  5).— This  article  gives  the  results 
of  inrestigations  undertaken  in  1907  to  determine  if  possible  the  causes  of  varia- 
tion in  yield  of  plats  of  residual  limestone  soil  which  have  been  useil  for  tlie 
f»ast  25  years  in  fertilizer  experiments  on  a  4-year  rotation  consisting  of  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  and  clover  and  timothy.  The  fertilizer  experiments  had  shown 
that  the  aoil  resi)onds  best  to  applications  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Extraction  of  the  soil  of  the  different  plats  with  1  i>er  cent  citric  acid  gave 
results  showing  some  agreement  between  the  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  dis- 
solved and  the  yields  obtained.  There  were  no  decided  differences  in  the 
amounts  of  lime,  magnesia,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  extractetl  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  1.115  sp.  gr.  Plats  giving  the  highest  yields  were  uniformly 
low  in  water-Boluble  nitrogen  as  comimred  with  plats  giving  lower  yields. 
Total  nitroj^en  In  general  harmonized  with  the  yields.  Plats  which  had 
received  muriate  of  potash  alone  or  in  combination  w^ere  in  greater  need  of  lime 
than  plats  not  so  treated. 

"  Soil  extract  studies  were  carried  on,  using  wheat  seedlings  as  an  indicator 
of  soil  conditions.  High-yielding  plats,  during  season  wheat  was  on  the  ground, 
gave  comparatively  poor  extracta  Low-yielding  plats,  however,  gave  good 
extracts  during  the  same  period. 

"After  harvesting  the  wheat  these  plats  approache<l  much  nearer  the  order 
that  obtained  In  the  field.  The  results  may  be  ascribed  to  products  of  plant 
growth." 

A  study  of  certain  mutual  properties  of  two  adjoiningr  fields  which  g&ve 
widely  varyhigr  yields,  B.  E.  Brown  (Pennsylvania  8ta,  Rpt,  1908,  pp.  102- 
104). — ^A  chemical  study  of  the  soils  of  two  adjoining  fields,  the  soils  of  which 
were  of  the  same  origin  but  varied  widely  in  productiveness  as  a  result  of 
difference  in  treatment,  showed  that  the  less  pro<Uictlve  soil  was  uniformly 
poorer  In  fertilizing  constituents,  less  retentive  of  moisture,  and  more  in  need  of 
liming  than  the  productive  soil. 

Physical  and  chemical  study  of  the  Hilton  Grove  soils,  W.  Frear  (Penn- 
sylvania 8ta,  Rpt,  1908,  pp,  111-11. k,  fig,  1), — Determinations  of  hygroscopic 
moisture,  carbon  dioxid.  organic  carbon,  loss  on  Ignition,  chlorln,  and  nitrogen  In 
soils  used  in  exi>eriment8  In  growing  tobacco  under  shelter  are  rei)orted  and 
discussed. 

Keport  on  Wisconsin  soil  resources  and  need  of  a  soil  survey,  S.  Wridman 
and  A.  R.  Whitson  (Rpt,  Conserv.  Com.  Wis.,  1  (1909),  pp,  S1-6S,  fig.  /).— 
Data  from  the  State  census  reports  for  1885,  1S1>5,  and  1005  are  re|)orted  which 
?how  that  there  has  been  a  healthy  and  reasonable  increase  in  the  iwrcentage 
of  improved  farm  lands  in  Wisconsin  since  1885.  It  is  shown  that  32.3  per  cent 
of  the  total  area  of  the  State  is  Improved  farm  land,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
from  70  to  75  per  cent  of  the  total  area  may  be  ultimately  brought  under  culti- 
vation, llie  soil  resources  of  the  southern  half  of  the  State  are  much  better 
utilized  tlian  those  of  the  thinly  settled  northern  half.  It  is  believed  that  con- 
servation and  development  of  soil  resources  of  the  State  dei)end  upon  a 
systematic  survey  of  the  soils. 

*'  Since  this  work  is  largely  to  be  used  as  the  foundation  of  much  of  the  work 
of  the  agricultural  experiment  station,  it  is  important  that  the  worK  be  done 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  geological  and  soil  survey  with  the  agricultural 
college.  The  soil  sur\'ey  should  be  carried  on  simultaneously  in  the  northern 
and  southern  parts  of  the  State." 
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A  preliminary  report  on  the  phosphates  of  Wisconsin  soils,  A.  R.  Whitson 
(Rpt.  Conserv.  Com,  Wis,,  I  {1909),  pp,  5//-6'^).— This  article  discusses  the  dis- 
tribution of  phosphoric  acid  in  different  types  of  Wisconsin  soils  as  well  as  the 
influence  of  continuous  grain  growing  and  special  crop  (tobacco)  farming  on 
the  phosphorus  content  of  soils. 

It  is  very  clearly  shown  that  in  a  comparatively  short  time  many  of  the  soils 
will  be  depleted  of  their  phosphoric  acid.  Where  clay  loam  soils  are  cultivated 
continuously  to  grain  relatively  little  phosphoric  acid  is  lost  from  the  soil 
except  that  removetl  by  the  crop,  but  even  in  this  way  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  will  be  lost  in  one  or  two  generations. 

It  was  found  that  while  continuous  tobacco  growing  removes  large  amounts  of 
nitrogen  and  i)otash  and  relatively  small  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid,  there  is 
no  accumulation  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  surface  8  in.  of  soil.  Continuous 
cropping  without  manure  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  tends  to  produce 
acid  soils,  a  condition  which  indicates  a  deficiency  in  available  phosphate.  At- 
tention is  also  called  to  the  considerable  losses  of  phosphorus  occurring  In 
manures  in  storage  and  resulting  from  hillside  erosion. 

The  conservation  of  phosphates  on  Wisconsin  farms,  A.  R.  WnrrsoN  and 
C.  W.  Stoddart  (Wisconsin  Sta.  Bui,  17|,  pp.  3-20,  figs,  5). — ^This  bulletin 
l)oints  out  the  fact  that  the  importance  of  phosphates  to  the  agriculture  of  Wis- 
consin has  not  been  sufficiently  recognized  by  farmers;  gives  data  showing  the 
amount  of  phosphates  reniove<l  from  farms  in  grain,  milk,  cheese,  and  live  stock 
sold  and  in  the  manure  which  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste;  and  reports  experi- 
ments (m  old  exhausted  soils  of  different  kinds  which  showed  that  the  application 
of  3()0  lbs.  per  acre  of  acid  phosphate  as  a  rule  greatly  increased  the  yield. 

Experiments  are  also  reijorted  to  show  that  even  new  lands  are  often  deficient 
in  available  phosphate.  Acidity  is  usually  an  Indication  of  the  need  of  phos- 
phatic  fertilizers.  Hock  phosphate  supplementing  manure  was  found  to  Increase 
yields  to  a  marked  degree. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  there  are  two  methods  of  maintaining  the  supply  of 
l)h<)si)hates  in  the  soil,  namely,  **  the  purchase  of  feeding  stuffs  containing  phos- 
phates and  the  purchase  of  phosphate  fertilizers.  By  buying  bran  for  feeding 
puriK)ses  i)hosphates  may  be  maintained  on  dairy  farms.  By  the  purchase  of 
fertilizers  tlie  phosphates  of  the  soil  may  be  absolutely  maintained.  The  most 
important  phosi»hate  fertilizers  for  Wisconsin  farms  are  ground  steamed  bone 
meal,  raw  rock  phosphate,  and  acid  phosphate,  all  of  which  can  be  obtained  at 
moderate  cost." 

Soil  survey  work  in  South  Carolina  (Ann.  Rpt.  Comr,  Agr„  Com.  and  Jmmig. 
»S'.  ('.,  .7  (fOOS),  pp,  tS2-1.'i1), — This  is  a  summary  of  the  work  done  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Soils  of  this  Department  in  this  State,  including  11  soil  surveys  aggre- 
gating up  to  June  :5(),  11M)8.  (>,343  sq.  miles  or  4,059,520  acres. 

Soils  (I)  rpt,  A  (jr.  Trinidad,  Bui.  Agr.  Inform.^  J  909,  n.  ser..  No.  61 ,  pp. 
27-d2). — This  article  gives  the  results  of  examinations  of  a  rich  peaty  lagoon 
soil  and  of  a  soil  on  which  sugar  cane  was  badly  diseased  with  blight  as  well 
as  a  short  treatise  on  the  drainage  of  soils.  The  lagoon  soil  was  found  to  be 
especially  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  (0.117  i>er  cent  in  surface  soil  and  0.164  in 
subsoil),  organic  matter,  and  nitrogen  (1.31  per  cent  in  surface  soil  and  1.^ 
in  subsoil).  The  soil  on  which  cane  blight  prevailed  was  found  to  contain 
more  magnesia  (0."52  per  cent)  than  lime  (0.34  per  cent). 

The  genesis  of  loess  a  problem  in  plant  ecology,  B.  Shimek  (Proc.  lotta 
Acad.  !Sci.,  15  (190S),  pp.  57-6//).— "It  is  the  puri)ose  of  this  paper  to  briefly 
set  forth  a  preliminary  statement  of  the  relation  of  plants  to  the  formation  of 
loess,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  investigation  of  the  problem  of 
the  genesis  of  loess  lies  within  the  province  of  the  plant  ecologist,  for  the  study 
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of  plant  relations  throws  light  on  several  iniijortant  phases  of  the  subject,  and 
hidden  tally  strengthens  the  eolian  hypothesis." 

The  influence  of  geology  on  horticulture,  C.  II.  Hooper  {Jour.  Roy,  llort, 
8oc,  [London],  34  (1909),  No,  3,  pp.  39^-^0,  pi  i,  figs.  -J).— This* article  dis- 
cusses the  relation  of  surface  geology  and  the  character  of  the  soil  to  the 
growth  of  different  plants,  more  particularly  fruit-producing  plants,  in  diHorent 
parts  of  the  British  Isles.    Rather  definite  relations  of  this  kind  are  traced. 

Bibliogrraphy  of  Korth  American  geology  for  1906  and  1907,  with  subject 
index,  F.  B.  Weeks  and  J.  M.  Nickles  (t/.  8,  Geol,  Stirt^ey  BuL  372.  pp.  5i7).— 
A  bibliography  of  soils  is  included. 

The  waste  from  soil  erosion  in  the  South,  W.  W.  Ashe  {Amcr.  Rvv.  of 
Reviews,  39  {1909),  No.  4,  pp.  439-443,  figs.  5).— Attention  Is  called  to  the  large 
lijss  from  this  source.  It  is  stated  that  more  than  5,000,000  acres  of  land  In 
the  upland  regions  of  the  South  which  were  once  cultivated  are  now  idle 
mainly  as  a  result  of  soil  exhaustion  and  erosion.  Clean  culture  and  removal 
of  forest  growth  tend  to  increase  floods  and  consequent  erosion.  Torracing 
and  reforesting  are  referred  to  as  means  of  reducing  the  injurious  effects  of 
tlie  erosion.  Considerable  areas  of  exhausted  and  washed  lands  have  been 
lartly  reclaimed  by  natural  reforesting.  In  the  author's  opinion  **  it  would 
be  possible  to  reduce  the  present  erosion  from  farm  lands  one-half  with  an 
enormous  saving  to  the  nation." 

The  conservation  of  soil  moisture,  W.  MacDonald  {Agr.  Gaz.  N.  S.  Wales, 
20  {(909),  No.  4,  pp.  333-339).— This  is  a  summary  of  conditions  essential  to 
tlie  conservation  of  moisture  In  dry  land  farming. 

The  water  requirements  of  crops  with  special  reference  to  tropical  condi- 
tions, P.  Vaoeleb  {Tropenpfianzer.  13  {1909),  Nos.  3,  pp.  103-113;  4,  pp.  160- 
174). — ^A  rather  complete  discussion  of  this  subject. 

The  chemistry  of  heated  and  of  partially  sterilized  soils,  S.  V.  Pickfuiing 
{Oard.  Chron,,  3.  ser.,  45  {1909),  No.  1166,  p.  275).— This  is  a  brief  summary  of 
recent  progress  in  investigations  on  this  subject. 

Comparative  soil  temperature  study  of  two  plats  differently  treated, 
B.  E.  Brown  (Pennsylvania  8ta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  93-102,  pis.  3,  fig.  /).— Observa- 
tions by  means  of  recording  thermographs  on  the  temperature  variations  on  a 
very  productive  and  a  less  productive  plat  which  had  been  used  in  long 
continued  fertilizer  experiments  are  reported. 

"  During  the  period  wheat  was  on  I  he  ground,  in  1907,  the  low  yielding  plat 
recorded  the  higher  temperature.  During  the  winter  1907-8  the  high  yielding: 
plat  maintained  the  higher  temperature.  Again  in  1908,  with  clover  and  tim- 
othy growing  the  low-yielding  plat  recorded  the  higher  temperature.  Moisture 
determinations  were  made  on  the  two  plats.  [The]  plat  producing  greater 
crops,  usually  ran  higher  in  moisture.  Greater  amounts  of  water-soluble  nitro- 
gen and  potassium  were  recovered  from  the  plat  recording  the  higher  temper- 
ature during  the  growing  season.  The  amounts  of  calcium  and  phosphorus 
recoverable  were  about  the  same  from  each  plat.  The  plat  re<()rding  the  higher 
temperature  during  the  growing  season  produces  lower  yields." 

Investigations  on  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  on  soils,  E.  Hasklhoff 
{Intemat.  Phytopath.  Dienst  {Beigahe  Ztschr.  Pfianzenkrank.) ,  1  {1908),  No.  3, 
pp.  7S-91,  pis,  2). — In  connection  with  a  study  of  the  injurious  effect  of  smoke 
and  fumes,  pot  experiments  were  made  with  beans  and  barley  to  determine  the 
action  of  sulphurous  acid  when  used  at  the  rate  of  14.9f)  gm.  to  each  8  kg.  of 
soil,  the  acid  being  drawn  through  the  soil  In  varying  amounts  at  intervals 
during  the  growth  of  the  plants.  Experiments  were  made  with  soils  free  from 
copper  and  with  those  containing  various  copper  salts  supplying  0.25  to  0.5  per 
cent  of  copper  oxid. 
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It  was  observed  that  the  action  of  the  suli)huroiis  acid  dejiended  very  largely 
ui)on  the  amount  and  character  of  the  soil  bases.  When  the  soil  was  given  an 
acid  reaction  as  a  result  of  the  addition  of  the  suliihurous  acid  the  growth  of 
the  i)lants  was  retarded,  but  when  the  soil  contained  a  sufficient  amount  of 
bases  to  neutralize  it  no  injurious  effect  was  observed.  A  high  content  of  cal- 
cium carbonate  reducinl  the  solvent  i)ower  of  the  sulphurous  acid  on  copjier 
comi)ound8  and  thus  dlminishtHl  the  injurious  effect  resulting  from  this  cause. 

Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  humus  compounds,  U.  Miklauz  {Ztsrhr, 
MoorkHltur  u.  Totircncvrt.,  //  (WOS),  pV-  285-S21 ;  aha.  in  Ztschr,  Angcw.  Chem,, 
22  (WOO),  \o.  J6,  pp.  73iK  7^0;  Chan.  Zcntbl,  1909,  /,  Xo,  11,  pp.  937,  ifSS).— 
The  results  of  a  study  of  the  action  of  acids  and  alkali  solutions  on  peat  and 
doiM>lerite  and  of  tlie  products  of  solution  are  reijorted. 

The  catalase  of  soils,  I).  W.  May  and  P.  L.  Gile  (Porto  Rk'o  Sta.  Circ^  9, 
pp.  3-13). — The  occurrence  of  catalase  in  various  vegetable  substances  and  In 
soils  was  investigatcHl  by  Ix)ew  and  May  several  years  ago  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  115). 
Investigations  by  Kiinig  et  al.  (E.  S.  U.,  17,  p.  1138)  Indicate  that  the  evolution 
of  oxj'gen  on  treating  soils  with  hj'drogen  i»eroxid  is  due  to  catalase  produced 
by  soil  bacteria.  Pursuing  this  line  of  investigation  further  the  authors  con- 
clude that  *'  the  power  of  a  soil  for  decomposing  hydrogen  i)eroxid  depends 
uiM)n  the  catalase  content,  enhanced  in  si>ecial  cases  only  by  the  colloidal  aeti<m 
of  the  mineral  constituents. 

**This  property  is  not  a  measure  simply  of  the  bacterial  content,  but  is  a 
rough  measure  of  the  combincHl  quantity  of  bacteria  and  organic  matter  present 
in  the  soil. 

**  The  niost  accurate  method  of  comi)aring  different  quantities  of  catalase  is 
on  the  basis  of  the  time  required  to  evolve  a  certain  volume  of  oxygen  from  a 
certain  quantity  and  concentration  of  peroxid. 

**The  s|>ee<l  of  the  reaction  between  catalase  and  hydrogen  peroxid  is  depend- 
ent upon:  (1)  The  amount  of  catalase  present;  (2)  the  concentration  of  the 
peroxid  uso<l;  (',\)  the  amount  of  j)eroxid  used;  (4)  the  acidity  or  alkalinity 
of  the  solutUm  In  which  the  reaction  talxcs  place;  (5)  the  temi)erature  at  which 
tlu»  reaction  takes  place;  and  ((J)  the  frequency  with  which  the  flask  contain- 
ing the  catalase  and  peroxid  is  agitateti. 

*' In  the  method  adopted  the  catalase  contents  were  compared  on  the  tmsis 
of  the  number  of  minutes  retjulred  by  5  gm.  of  soil  to  evolve  100  cc.  of  oxygen 
fnmi  (>0  cc.  of  neutral  0.02  \yer  cent  i>eroxid,  the  flask  being  shaken  continually 
during  the  reaction. 

"  Exposure  to  a  high  temi)erature  for  a  short  time  had  less  effect  in  destroy- 
ing catalase  in  soils  than  the  action  of  a  lower  temi)erature  for  a  longer  time. 

**  Carbon  bisulphid  inhibits  materially  the  catalytic  action. 

**  Treatment  of  soil  with  manures  was  without  effect  on  the  activity  or  amount 
of  catalase." 

Increasing  the  soiPs  nitrogen  content  (Sci.  Amcr.  8up.,  67  (1909),  No.  17^0, 
pp.  296,  297,  fign.  tS). — This  is  a  brief  account  of  investigations  by  Bottomley 
on  setHl  and  soil  inoculation  for  leguminous  and  nonleguminous  crops. 

Inoculation  with  nodule-forming  bacteria,  W.  S.  Sayer  (Michigan  8ta. 
Circ.  5,  pp.  ii,  figfi.  3). — This  circular  explains  briefly  the  value,  need,  and 
method  of  Inoculation  with  nodule-forming  bacteria. 

General  fertilizer  experiments,  T.  F.  IIi^nt  (Pennsylvania  8ta.  Rpt,  1908^ 
pp.  6S-93.  pis.  S). — This  is  substantially  a  reprint  of  Bulletin  90  of  the  station 
(E.  S.  K.,  20.  p.  1017),  but  giving  more  detailed  data.  See  also  a  previous  note 
(E.  S.  U.,  15,  p.  143). 

Action  of  fertilizers  on  woody  plants,  Chanckrel  (Bui.  8oc.  yat.  Agr. 
France,  69   (1909),  Ao.  3,  pp.  235-2^1). — Exiwrlments  in  water  cultures  and 
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artificial  and  natural  soils  witti  various  fertilizer  coiubinations  cm  setHllings  of 
various  f«»rest  trees  are  rej)orted.  Potash  fertilizers  checked  growtli,  and  lime 
fertilizers,  slag,  and  phosphatic  fertilizers  generally  hastened  it. 

Experiments  on  the  action  of  lime  nitrogren,  Gerlach  (Dcut,  Landw.  Prcsae, 
86  {1909),  No.  33,  pp.  353-355). — The  results  of  comparisons  of  lime  nitrogen 
with  nitrate  of  sixla  on  oats,  barley.  rj*e,  iwtatoes,  and  bt»ets  In  a  large  number 
of  field  experiments  are  summarized  in  this  article.  The  results  in  general 
show  that  the  nitrogen  of  lime  nitrogen  Is  the  less  effective.  Taking  tlie  action 
of  nitrate  of  soda  as  100,  that  of  lime  nitrogen  on  medium  fertile  soli  as  1)4,  on 
!«ndy  soil  60,  and  on  heavy  loam  soil  52.  In  central  Germany  the  cost  of 
nitrogen  in  lime  nitrogen  is  to  that  of  nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda  as  70 :  100. 

The  effect  of  lime  nitroireii  containing  a  high  percentage  of  calcium 
carbid  on  plant  growth,  H.  von  Feiutzen  {Dcut.  Landw.  PrcsHC,  36  (1909), 
So.  30,  p.  3ii7). — In  comimratlve  tests  with  winter  rye  of  nitrate  of  stnla  and 
«inipk»s  of  lime  nitrogen  c^mtaining  high  percentages  (5.5)  ami  low  i»erct»nlages 
(0.1)  of  carbid,  it  was  found  that  nitrate  of  soda  ai)i)lled  at  the  rate  of  800  kg. 
lier  hectare  (about  2(>7  lbs.  iK»r  acre)  retarded  but  did  not  prevent  germination 
when  the  seed  was  planted  immediately  after  the  ai)i>llcatlon  of  the  fertilizer. 
Germination  was  more  seriously  interfered  with  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
prevented  when  api>Ilcation  of  lime  nitrogen  Immediately  precedtnl  see<llng. 
The  injurious  effect  in  this  case  was  greater  the  higher  the  i>ercentage  of  cal- 
cium carbid.  When  the  lime  nitrogen  was  ai>plled  14  days  before  seeding  no 
injurious  effect  was  observed. 

Acetylene  gas  refuse  as  a  manure  {Gard.  Chron.,  3.  fter.,  .}J  {1909),  A'o. 
Ii65,  p.  26Ji). — In  i>ot  experiments  carried  out  by  W.  B.  Burgess,  of  the  Wye 
Agricultural  College,  it  was  found  that  the  growth  of  i)lants  (mustard)  was  In- 
versely proi>ortioual  to  the  amount  of  carbid  j)resent.  Even  1  i)er  cent  had  an 
Injurious  effect,  while  20  i)er  cent  completely  prohibited  growth. 

The  actual  state  of  production  of  synthetic  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  (i. 
Ragondet  {Ann.  Cembloux,  19  {1909),  Xo.  5,  pp.  310^26).— This  Is  a  review 
of  the  present  status  of  the  manufacture  of  nitrogen  compounds  from  the 
nitrogen  of  tbe  air. 

The  utilization  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  P.  Emicii  {Mitt.  Xattnir.  Vrr. 
Steiertnark,  .^  {1907).  No.  2,  pp.  219-2^4).— This  article  discusses  briefly  the 
fixation  of  nitrogen  by  means  of  electric  discharges  and  calcium  carbid,  and 
the  possibilities  of  these  means  of  securing  supi)lles  of  nitrogen  comi>ounds  for 
commercial  purimses. 

Employing  the  atmosphere  in  the  service  of  agriculture,  R.  Riecke  (tiantrn, 
Danger  u.  Futtermarki,  1909,  No.  15,  pp.  4O6-4O8,  figs.  6).— This  Is  a  brief 
account  of  the  commercial  application  of  the  Frank  and  Caro  process  for  the 
manufacture  of  calcium  cyanamld. 

The  industrial  manufacture  of  calcium  cyanamid,  H.  March  and  {Rri\ 
Oen.  8ci.,  19  {1908),  No.  2^^,  pp.  982-986;  abs.  in  Chrm.  Ahs.,  3  {1909),  No.  10, 
p.  Il2t). — This  Is  a  description  of  the  Frank  and  Caro  prwess. 

Nitric  acid  and  other  spark  reactions,  P.  Askenasy  iJnhrb.  FAvktrovUcm., 
12  {1905),  pt.  2,  pp.  692-701). — ^The  progress  in  electrochemical  processes  during 
1905  is  briefly  reviewed. 

Kitrogen  compounds  of  carbid,  P.  Askenasy  {Jahrb.  EIrktrochcm.,  12 
(1905),  pt.  2,  pp.  7Z9-73Ji). — ^The  progress  in  the  development  of  processes  for 
this  puriH>se  during  the  year  1905  is  reviewtnl. 

The  present  state  of  the  production  of  nitrate  in  Norway,  T..  dk  la  Vall^:i> 
PoussiN  {Rev.  O^n.  Chim.,  12  {1909),  No.  1,  pp.  1-lS,  figs.  19;  aba.  in  Chrm. 
ibs.,  3  (1909),  No.  10,  p.  1121). — The  process,  products,  establishments,  and 
output  are  discussed. 
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The  consumption  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  United  States,  C.  E.  Mu?vboe 
(Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  1  (1900),  No,  5,  pp,  291-299).— This  artkHe 
gives  data  regarding  the  total  consumption  and  principal  uses  of  fertilizing  ma- 
terials In  1905.  based  upon  census  figures  compiled  In  that  year  (E.  S.  R..  20. 
p.  825).  The  total  consumption  of  nitrate  of  soda  In  the  United  States  in  that 
year  Is  given  as  254.772  short  tons.  Of  this  amount,  42.213  tons  was  used  for 
fertilizing  puriwses  as  compared  with  19.518  tons  in  1900. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  phosphates,  of  their  isomerism,  and  of  the 
transformations  which  they  undergo  in  the  soil,  A.  Quabtaroli  {^taz,  8prr. 
Agr.  Itah,  Ji2  (1909).  No.  1-2,  pp.  1 2 1- 1 60). —From  chemical  studies  and  experi- 
ments the  author  concludes  that  there  can  be  two  forms  of  dibasic  phosphates, 
one  transformable  by  the  addition  of  strong  acids  into  monobastic  phosphate 
and  the  other  not  so  transformable;  and  two  forms  of  tribasic  phosphate,  one 
transformable  Into  dibasic  i)ho8phate  and  the  other  not.  In  the  form  of  tri- 
basic phosphate  not  transformable  into  dibasic,  there  is  no  hydrolytic  de<*om- 
jmsltlon.  ^ 

The  author  considers  that  the  usual  opinion  that  In  the  soil  monocalcium 
phosphate  passes  for  the  most  part  into  an  insoluble  form  as  dicalcium  or  trl- 
calcium  phosphate  is  erroneous.  When  monocalcium  phosi)hate  Is  diffused  in 
the  soil,  by  the  action  of  water,  it  is  decomposed,  forming  a  more  or  less^coR-^ — 
centrated  solution  of  monocalcium  phosphate.  This  begins  to  change,  giving 
crystallized  dicalcium  phosphate,  while  the  phosphoric  acid  set  free  unites  with 
the  calcium  carbonate  in  the  soil,  or,  eventually,  even  with  the  compounds  of 
iron  and  aluminum.  When  this  process  has  gone  on  till  the  solution  of  mono- 
calcium pliosphate  is  sufficiently  diluted,  no  further  change  talses  place. 

When  dicalcium  phosphate  is  used  as  a  fertilizer  the  distinction  between  the 
two  forms  is  no  longer  made.  Those  two  forms  the  author  calls  symmetric  and 
asymmetric,  the  latter  being  the  amorphous  and  the  former  the  crystallized  form- 
Carriers  of  phosphorus  in  fertilizers,  C.  E.  Thorne  (Ohio  Sta.  Cirr.  9S, 
pp.  8). — This  circular  briefly  describes  different  sources  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
gives  the  results  of  exi)erlments  extending  over  about  20  years  at  different 
places  In  Ohio  on  the  effect  of  dissolved  boneblack,  acid  phosphate,  basic  slag, 
and  bone  meal  on  a  5-year  cereal  rotation  of  com,  oats,  wheat,  clover,  and 
timothy,  and  a  3-year  rotation  of  potatoes,  wheat,  and  clover. 

The  results  of  the  20  years*  experiments  seem  clearly  to  Indicate  that  acid 
phosphate  is  the  most  effective  of  the  carriers  of  phosphorus  used  In  these 
exi)eriments  for  cereal  crops,  but  that  bone  meal  and  basic  slag  are  preferable 
for  clover  on  acid  soils. 

*'  When,  however,  the  matter  is  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  a  complete 
rotation,  embracing  both  cereal  crops  and  clover.  It  api)ears  that  on  these  acid 
.*^olls  the  utmost  that  can  be  claimed  for  basic  slag  is  that  its  total  phosphorus 
has  been  of  etpial  cffoit  with  the  available  i»hosphorus  In  acid  phosphate,  or  the 
phosphorus  In  line  bone  meal,  pound  for  innnid,  and  that  no  additional  value  can 
l»e  ascribed  to  the  basic  slag  because  of  the  lime  or  other  substances  which  It 
may  have  contained;  while  on  soils  that  have  Ikh»u  limed  the  iwund  of  total 
phosphorus  In  basic  slag  has  been  less  efftn-tlve  than  the  iH>und  of  available 
l>hosphorus  in  acid  phosphate  or  in  line  bone  meal." 

The  different  phosphates  were  umnl  In  combination  with  other  essential  fer- 
tilizing constituents,  the  nitrogen  in  all  cases  being  supplied  in  the  form  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  It  is  suggested  that  possibly  the  basic  slag  would  have  been 
relatively  more  effective  on  acid  soils  if  it  had  not  been  used  in  connection  with 
nitrate  of  so<la.  In  any  case,  the  Indications  are  that  the  use  of  the  slag  to 
correct  s<ill  acidity  would  be  an  exi>ensive  method  as  compared  with  the  use  of 
quicklime. 
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**  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  acid  phosphate  increases  the  tendency  to 
soil  acidity,  but  it  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  such  acidity,  for  there  are  very  acid 
Hoils  which  have  never  received  any  acid  phosphate." 

Is  the  phosplioric  acid  of  floats  made  soluble  by  rotting:  manure?  M.  S. 
McDowell  {Pennsylvania  8ta,  RpU  1908,  pp.  175-178),— S\t  lbs,  of  raw  Ten- 
nessee phosphate  was  mixed  with  228  lbs,  of  mixed  manure  and  the  mixture  was 
buried  in  a  tight  barrel  in  a  manure  heap  from  July,  1907,  to  August  21.  1908. 
An  examination  of  the  thoroughly  fermented  material  thus  obtained  showed  no 
increase  in  either  water-soluble  or  citrate-soluble  phosphoric  acid  as  a  result  of 
the  treatment. 

Decomposition  of  soil-producing  rocks,  E.  Haselhoff  (Landic,  Vers,  Stat., 

70  (1,90.9),  \o.  1-2,  pp.  53-143;  abs.  in  Jour,  Chcm.  Soc.  [London],  96  {1909). 

So.  5.57.  II,  p.  259;  Chetn.  Ahs.,  3  {1909),  No.  13,  p.  1566).— In  ix>t  exi)eriments 

with  freshly  broken  unweathered  rock  it  was  found  that  gra.sses  and  legumes  were 

able  to  extract  plant  food  and  to  make  more  or  less  growth,  the  legumes  thrir- 

ing  better  than  the  grasses.    This  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  legumes  have  the 

more  extensive  root  system  and  are  able  to  assimilate  free  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

DiBfv^rent  plants  vary  widely  in  their  capacity  to  assimilate  the  plant  f(Mxi  In 

unweathered.  rock.     The  addition  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  Increased  both  the 

yield  and  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  i)lants,  the  benefit  being  e8i)eoially  marked 

in  case   of    nonleguminous  plants.     No  definite  relation   was   found   to   exist 

between  the  material  assimilated  by  the  plants  and  that  dissolved  by  various 

chemical  reagents  or  by  stejim.    The  action  of  moisture  and  frost  during  the 

winter  was  without  influence  on  the  solubility  of  the  rock  constituents. 

The  value  of  potassic  rocks  as  fertilizer,  F.  Schackk  (Ktwcn  Ztg.,  12 
(1908).  No.  275;  abs.  in  Ztnchr.  Angew.  Chcm.,  22  {1909),  No.  16,  p.  7^0).— 
tlood  results  with  ground  phonolith  on  various  crops  are  rei)orted. 

The  value  of  potassic  rocks  as  fertilizer,  P.  Kbische  {Kuxcn  Ztg.,  12 
il908).  Xo.  281;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Angew.  Chcm.,  22  {1909),  No.  16,  p.  7.J0).— 
SciiScke's  conclusions,  noted  above,  are  thought  to  be  based  ui)on  Insufficient 
data. 

Artificial  kainit  {Agr.  Gaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  20  {1909),  No.  4,  pp.  3^0,  341).~ 
Attention  Is  called  to  a  carbonate  of  potash  prepared  from  kelp  which  Is  sold 
under  the  name  of  kalnlt  and  which  may  cause  considerable  loss  of  ammonia 
wb«i  mixed  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  other  nitrogenous  fertilizers. 

The  Stassfurt  potash  salts,  B.  L.  Kmslie  {Jour.  Soc.  Chcm.  Indus.,  28 
{1909),  No.  8,  pp.  393-398). — ^Thls  Is  a  summary  of  Information  regarding  the 
gpologj'.  composition,  methods  of  mining  and  refining,  and  industrial  applica- 
tions of  these  potash  salts. 

Tertiary  potash,  deposits  in  Upper  Alsace,  F.  Meinecke  {Naturw.  Wchnschr., 
2^  {1909),  No.  17,  pp.  268,  269 ) .—Extensive  dei)08lt8  are  described. 

The  production  of  potash  salts  in  Germany  in  1908,  Maizi^res  {Engraia, 
2\  {1909),  No.  18,  pp.  489,  499).— The  production  In  19()8  Is  compared  with 
that  of  previous  years,  extending  back  to  1861.  The  total  production  In  1908 
is  given  as  6,000,439  metric  tons. 

Loss  of  potash  in  commercial  fertilizers,  F.  B.  Porter  and  E.  G.  Kenny 
Hour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chcm.,  1  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  30^-307).— X  study  of 
the  conditions  affecting  the  retention  of  soluble  i>otash  in  mixed  fertilizers  and 
of  the  liberation  of  the  retained  potash  is  reiwrted. 

The  retention  of  potash  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  acid  phos- 
phates In  the  fertilizer  mixtures.  It  was  found  that  acid  phosphates  of  differ- 
ent ages  and  from  different  kinds  of  rock  showed  practically  the  same  retentive 
power.    The  amount  retained  increased  with  the  percentages  of  iwtash  and 
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acid  phosphate  present.  Even  add-free  dried  phosphate  retained  a  certain 
amount  of  potash.  The  higher  the  concentration  of  potash  the  more  rapid  the 
retention.  It  was  also  found  that  ground  phosphate  rock  retained  more  or 
less  potash  and  that  a  part  of  the  loss  of  potash  observed  in  ordinary  fertilixer 
analysis  occurs  in  the  precipitate  produced  by  ammonia  and  ammonia  oxalate. 
Tankage  either  showed  practically  no  tendency  to  retain  potash  or  in  aoixie 
cases  partially  prevented  the  retention  of  potash.  The  retention  of  potash 
was  found  to  reach  its  maximum  In  stored  goods. 

The  author  believes  that  these  results  "bear  out  the  supposition  prevloasly 
held  that  the  retention  of  potash  is  not  due  in  any  marked  degree  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  chemical  comjwund,  but  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  happens  to  a, 
larger  percentage  of  the  potash  when  it  comes  In  contact  with  the  soil,  as 
shown  by  the  work  of  Schreiner  and  Failyer"   (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  1139). 

Sodium  as  a  partial  substitute  for  potassium,  B.  L.  Hartwexl  and  F.  B. 
Pember  (Rhode  Island  Sta.  Rpt,  1908,  pp.  243-285,  pU  /).— In  continuation  of 
the  previous  year's  work  with  wheat  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  124),  the  water-culture 
exi)eriments  were  extended  to  include  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  millet.  The  results 
of  both  years*  exi>eriments  are  summarized  in  this  article. 

**  Exi)erlment8  with  millet,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  seedlings  showed,  as  witli 
wheat,  that  sodium  was  beneficial  when  used  with  a  deficient  amount  of  potas- 
sium. Its  efl'ect  with  rye,  however,  was  less  than  with  the  other  cereals,  direct 
comparisons  having  been  made  with  wheat  and  with  barley  seedlings.  .  .  . 

**  Increasing  the  amount  of  sodium  to  two  and  three  times  that  which  was 
eiiuivalent  to  the  partially  replaced  i)otassium,  the  amount  ordinarily  used, 
did  not  greatly  change  the  extent  of  gain  when  comimred  with  the  growth 
resulting  from  the  deficient  amount  of  potassium  alone. 

**  During  a  given  time  less  potassium  was  absorbed  by  the  seedlings  wh^i  the 
IK>tassium  was  supplemented  by  sodium  than  when  it  was  not.  In  other  words, 
sodium  was  a  conserver  of  i)otasslum.  .  .  . 

**  The  exi)erimental  work  seems  to  show  that  the  beneficial  effect  of  sodium 
was  not  attributable  to  the  Increase  of  osmotic  pressure,  to  a  change  of  the 
acidity  or  alkalinity  of  the  nutrient  solution,  nor  to  overcoming  the  effect  of 
unfavorable  quantitative  relations  of  the  nutrients  in  solution ;  although  with- 
out doubt  sodium  salts  under  certain  circumstances  act  advantageously  in  these 
ways. 

*' Apparently  certain  of  the  uses  of  iwtassium  with  some  plants  at  least,  may 
be  i)erformed  by  sodium;  although  there  are  certain  principal  functions  of 
potassium  which  can  not  be  i)erformed  by  any  other  element.  If  the  amount 
of  i)otas8lum  is  insuflicient  for  the  i)erformance  of  these  exclusive  functions, 
probably  maximum  growth  can  not  be  secured  with  any  amount  of  sodium 
which  may  be  added." 

Lime  as  a  fertilizer,  R.  W.  Thatcher  {Washington  Sta,  Bui.  88,  pp.  S-7). — 
A  brief  statement  Is  given  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  lime  on  soils  and  of  the 
forms  of  lime  which  may  be  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

The  decomposition  of  dolomite,  N.  Knight  {Proc,  Iowa  Acad.  8cu,  15 
(1908),  pp,  107,  108). — Analyses  of  more  or  less  disintegrated  dolomite  showed 
that  about  10  i)er  cent  of  the  calcium  carbonate  had  been  removed  and  that  the 
magnesium  carbonate  had  remained  relatively  stable.  The  layer  immediately 
above  the  disintegrated  dolomite  was  a  ferruginous  clay  which  had  probably 
resulted  from  the  dolomite  by  slow  solution  of  the  calcium  and  magnesium 
carbonates. 

On  sodium  chlorid  (cookingr  salt)  as  a  fertilizer  for  sugrar  beets,  F. 
Stbohmeb,  H,  Briem,  and  O.  Fallada  {Ostetr,  Vngar,  Ztschr,  Zuckerindus,  i*. 
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iMndic.,  37  (190S),  pp.  763-77 J^;  abs.  in  Chem.  ZentbL,  1909,  /,  No,  9.  p.  785).— 
On  rich  soils  salt  Increaseil  both  the  yield  and  the  sugar  content  of  the  beets 
and  no  injurious  eflfeet  was  observed. 

Fertilizing  -with  liquid  manure,  C.  Ortmann  (Deut,  Landw.  Presse,  36 
(1909),  No.  29,  pp.  320-322). ^The  experience  of  various  investigators  with  this 
fertilizing  material  is  summarized. 

Sabak,  G.  Loucheux  (Nature  [Pariif],  36  (1908),  No.  18^1,  Sup.,  p.  109;  ahs. 
in  Chem.  7Ag.,  S3  (1909),  No.  So,  Repcrt.,  p.  157).— This  material,  which  consists 
mainly  of  refuse  from  abandoned  village  sites,  is  described.  A  number  of 
analyses  are  reported  which  show  on  the  average  1.3  per  cent  of  jwtash,  3.12 
per  cent  of  lirae,  0.86  ver  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  0.54  per  cent  of  total 
nitrogen,  of  which  0.22  per  cent  is  nitric  nitrogen  and  0.32  i)er  cent  organic 
nitrogen. 

The  manurial  earth  of  the  Kistna  Delta,  W.  II.  IIabrison  (Agr.  Jour.  India, 
^  (1909),  No.  J,  pp.  56-61).— The  material  referred  to  is  soil  obtained  from 
jrards  of  houses  or  from  sites  formerly  oi*cupied  by  houses  or  cattle  sheds.  An 
a\-erage  sample  was  found  to  contain  lime  2.6  i)er  cent,  potash  1.39  per  cent, 
phosphoric  acid  0.09  jier  cent,  and  nitrogen  0.09  per  cent.  At  the  rate  at  which 
this  material  is  ordinarily  used  it  supplies  about  13  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  194  lbs. 
of  ]N>tnsh.  and  96  U)s.  of  phosi)horic  acid  per  acre  annually  and  as  so  used  is 
an  effective  fertilizer,  but  it  is  becoming  scarce  and  exi)ensive. 

The  valuation  of  peat  litter  on  the  basis  of  its  water  capacity,  Ij.  Wilk 
iZtschr.  Moorkultur  u.  Torfverwert,  4  (1908),  pp.  328-3^9;  abs.  in  Ztschr. 
Angeur.  Chem.,  22  (1909),  No.  16,  p.  7^0;  Chem.  Zentbl,  1909,  I,  No.  11,  p.  9S8; 
Chem.  Ztg.,  33  (1909),  No.  37,  ReperU,  p.  173). -This  is  a  plea  for  reliable  meth- 
ods of  determining  the  absorptive  capacity  of  peat  litter  for  water  and  thus 
furnishing  a  basis  for  the  commercial  valuation  of  such  material. 

The  fertilizer  industry,  P.  B.  Caepenteb  (Amer,  Pert.,  30  (1909),  No.  4, 
pp.  5-9,  fig.  1). — This  is  a  brief  historical  slcetch  of  the  development  of  this 
Industry  with  some  reference  to  present  theories  regarding  soil  fertility.  Inci- 
dentally it  is  shown  that  the  first  legislation  in  this  country  providing  for  the 
Inspection  of  fertilizers  was  enacted  in  Massachusetts  in  1873. 

The  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  C.  G.  Hopkins  (Illinois  8ta.  Circ.  129, 
pp.  24,  fig.  1). — This  is  an  address  read  before  the  Illinois  State  farmers*  insti- 
tute at  Roclsford  in  February.  1909,  and  contains  a  discussion  of  this  subject, 
particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  grain  grower  of  the  Middle  West. 

The  fertilizer  question  in  China,  P.  Krische  (PJmahr.  Pflanzcn.  5  (1909), 
p.  17;  abs.  in  Zisehr.  Angew.  Chem.,  22  (1909),  No.  15,  p.  687).— Commercial 
fertilizers  are  to  some  extent  replacing  the  fecal  matter  heretofore  generally 
used. 

The  wholesale  trade  in  commercial  fertilizers  (Chem.  Ztsvhr.,  H  (1909). 
No.  8,  pp.  86-88), — ^Thls  is  a  review  of  the  present  status  of  the  fertilizer  nmr- 
ket  with  special  reference  to  German  trade. 

ITrade  in  commercial  fertilizers!  (Hamburgs  Handel,  1908,  pp.  111-117).— 
Statistics  of  trade  in  nitrate  of  soda,  bone  meal,  bone  ash,  guano,  phosphate, 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  summarized. 

The  failure  of  fertilizers  used  in  Germany  to  come  up  to  gruaranty.  Asm  is 
illlus.  Landw.  Ztg.,  29  (1909),  Nos.  4,  pp.  23,  24;  6,  pp.  43,  //^).— The  extent  of 
loss  from  this  source  by  failure  of  purchasers  to  insist  upon  compliance  with 
guaranty  is  pointed  out. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  M.  A.  Scovell,  H.  E.  Curtis,  and  G.  Roberts  (Ken- 
tucky Sta.  Buls.  136,  pp.  343-427;  138,  pp.  ^55-^86).— Results  of  examinations 
of  406  brands  of  fertilizers  registered  during  1908  are  reported, 
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Analyses  of  fertilizers — springr  season,  1909,  B.  W.  Kilgore  et  al.  (BuL 
N.  C.  Dept,  Agr.,  30  {1909),  .Yo.  //,  pp,  5o).—The  results  oif  liisi)ection  of  fer- 
tilizers during  the  spring  of  1909  are  given  in  this  bulletin. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  J.  L.  Hills,  C.  H.  Jones,  and  H.  L.  Miner  (  Vermont 
Sta,  Bui.  IJfO,  pp,  89-60) .—T\x\^  bulletin  is  the  first  re|X)rt  on  insi)ection  of  fer- 
tilizers during  the  season  of  1909  and  contains  analyses  and  valuations  of  56 
brands. 

The  bulletins  of  the  fertilizer  control,  J.  L.  Hills  {Vermont  Sta,  Cirr.  1, 
pp,  4), — This  circular  gives  an  outline  of  si)ecial  articles  which  have  been 
made  a  feature  of  the  fertilizer  bulletins  of  the  station  since  1902. 

AGRICULTUEAL  BOTANY. 

Catalogue  of  the  grasses  of  Cuba,  A.  S.  Hitchcock  (U,  S.  Xat.  Mus., 
Contrih.  Nat.  Herbarium,  12,  pi.  6,  pp.  XI-\- 1 S3-25S).— This  is  tlie  result  of  a 
critical  study  of  Cuban  grasses,  bnsed  primarily  ui»on  the  colIec*tions  at  the 
Cuban  Experiment  Station,  and  supplemented  by  the  collections  of  the  National 
Herbarium,  Gray  Herbarium,  specimens  In  the  Herbarium  of  the  New-  York 
Botanical  (Jarden,  etc. 

The  power  of  growth  exhibited  by  ostrich  ferns,  G,  K.  Stone  (Bui,  Torrey 
Bot.  Vluh,  3()  [1909),  So,  '/,  pp.  221-22').  fig.  /).— An  account  is  given  of  the 
author's  observations  on  a  number  of  ostrich  ferns  growing  al)out  his  liou^ 
some  of  which  have  pushed  their  rhizomes  under  a  concrete  walk  2|  to  3»  In- 
thick,  which  has  been  ruptured  almost  annually  by  the  api>earanoe  of  the  young 
fronds. 

Some  experiments  were  carrieil  on  to  determine  the  force  required  for  l)reak- 
ing  the  layer  of  cement,  and  the  author  finds  that  it  equals  3(51  gm.  to  each 
square  millimeter  of  cross-section  surface  of  the  frond,  or  about  35  atmosiiheres, 
a  force  considerably  in  excess  of  any  hitherto  reiKjrted  showing  the  jKJwer  of 
the  growth  of  i)lants. 

The  water-storing  tubers  of  plants,  J.  VV.  Habshberger  {BuL  Torrey  Bot. 
riul).  JJ  {I90S),  pp.  271-276,  pi.  /).— A  report  is  given  of  studies  of  the  tubers 
occurring  on  Xephrolepsis  cordifolin  and  related  species  and  the  decorative 
asparagus  (Asparagus  sprengvri).  As  a  result  of  the  author's  investigations  he 
has  determined  that  the  principal  function  of  these  tubers  Is  for  water  storage. 

The  relation  of  fertility  to  the  nourishment  and  morphology  of  plants, 
M.  WAtJNER  (Landw.  Vrrn.  Stat.,  69  {1908),  Nos.  3--i,  pp.  161-2.iS).— This  investi- 
gation was  conducted  to  determine  the  influence  of  different  fertilizers  and 
different  times  of  application  on  the  proportion  of  plant  substance  produced 
al>ove  and  below  ground  during  different  stages  of  growth.  Pot  exi)erimeuts 
were  made  with  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  and  mustard  in  190-1  and  1905.  The 
comiK)sition  of  the  soil  used  is  given.  The  fertilizers  consisted  of  combinations 
of  phosphoric  acid,  i)otash,  and  nitrogen. 

In  1905  the  same  plants  were  grown  in  pots  but  seeded  earlier  to  secure 
complete  ripening.  A  normal  application  of  1  gm.  phosphoric  acid,  1.5  gm. 
potash,  and  1.5  gm.  nitrogen  was  added  to  some  of  the  i>ots,  while  in  others 
double  these  quantities  w^ere  used.  The  phosphoric  acid  was  applied  at  the 
time  of  seeding.  The  i)otaf?h  was  applit^l  in  the  form  of  iM)tassiHm  silicate 
at  tlie  time  of  seeding  and  i)otasslum  sulphate  and  a  40  i)er  cent  iM)tassium  salt 
on  April  22  for  the  oats,  barley,  and  mustard,  and  on  May  20  for  the  buckwheat. 
The  ammonium  nitrate  was  given  one-lialf  at  the  time  of  seeding  and  the' 
remainder  on  April  22,  with  the  exception  of  the  buckwheat,  upon  which  it 
was  applied  May  20.  The  different  plants  were  harvested  upon  maturity,  and 
the  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen  content  determine, 
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The  soil  used  was  exceptionally  i)oor  and  the  effect  of  each  plant  food  was 
readily  shown.  Toward  the  maturity  of  the  plants,  the  portions  al)ove  ground 
OS  well  as  the  roots  lost  in  weight,  the  reduction  being  the  largest  where  no 
nitrogen  or  fertil laser  of  any  sort  had  been  applied.  Oats  i)roduced  the  greatest 
proiK>rtion  of  roots,  followed  by  barley,  mustard,  and  buckwheat  in  decreasing 
order.  A  lack  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  induced  a  greater  root  growth  than  a 
lack  of  either  potash  or  phosphoric  acid.  Without  i)otash  oats  produced  62 
l»er  cent  of  the  crop  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  complete  fertilizer. 

The  mineral  nutrition  of  plants  during:  germination,  O.  Schreibeb  {Rev. 
G^ru  Agron.,  n.  scr.,  4  {1909),  No.  i,  pp.  i--)). — According  to  the  author,  many 
physiologists  claim  that  young  plants  do  not  take  up  mineral  matter  until  after 
the  reserve  material  in  the  albumen  and  cotyledons  has  been  used  and  the 
first  i)ermauent  leaves  have  made  their  appearance.  Xo  determine  this,  he 
carrieil  on  a  series  of  e\i>eriments  with  a  lai-ire  number  of  dicotyledonous  and 
other  plants  the  cotyletlons  of  which  are  epigeous  in  germination. 

The  exijeriuients  with  radish,  colza,  white  mustard,  and  spurry  are  described 
at  some  length.  It  aiipears  that  plantlets  whose  cotyledons  develop  above 
ground  after  the  germination  of  the  seed  are  able  to  lake  up  mineral  matter 
from  the  soil  before  the  res«»rve  material  of  the  grain  is  com|)Ietely  used  and 
before  the  apjiearance  of  jjermanent  leaves. 

A  study  on  the  disassimilation  of  plants,  N.  T.  Dele  a  no  (Arch.  SH.  Biol. 
[St.  Pelcrsb.],  14  (1909),  Xo.  1-2,  pp.  159-172,  dgma.  6).— In  a  i)revious  publi- 
cation (E.  S.  U..  18.  p.  02;?),  the  author  in  collaboration  with  others  showed 
that  the  curve  of  assimilation  and  growth  of  plants  ascended  rapidly  for  a 
time,  to  be  followed  by  a  period  of  less  active  increase,  and  finally  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  mineral  content  of  the  plant  largely  due  to  diffusion.  This  last 
phase  of  the  subject  has  been  studied  further  with  Sierigmaiocystis  nigra, 
comparisons  being  made  with  oats. 

As  with  tlie  oats,  the  maximum  of  dry  and  mineral  matter  was  reached  at 
about  the  time  of  fruiting,  after  which  there  was  a  gradual  reduction  corre- 
sponding with  a  cessiition  of  protoplasmic  development. 

A  study  was  also  made  of  the  soluble  and  Insoluble  nitrogen  in  the  fungus 
lifter  fruiting,  and  the  author  claims  that  these  nitrogenous  products  result 
from  the  •decomposition  of  the  complex  albuminoids  immediately  after  fructifi- 
cation. 

Studies  on  chlorophyll,  M.  Tsvett  {Biochem.  Ztschr.,  10  {1908),  No.  4-6, 
pp.  40^-429). — A  study  was  made  of  some  of  the  chlorophyll  derivatives, 
l»hffiophytin,  chlorophyllan,  phylloxanthin,  and  crystallized  chlorophylls,  and  a 
diagrammatic  system  is  presented  for  the  classification  of  the  so-called  chloro- 
phyll derivatives. 

The  photodynamic  work  of  chlorophyll  and  its  relation  to  photosynthesis 
in  plants,  \V.  Hausmann  {Biochem.  Ztschr.,  16  {1909),  No.  ^-o,  pp.  294-312).— 
According  to  the  author,  alcoholic  extracts  of  leaves  have  a  photodynamic 
t'ffeet  on  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  as  well  as  ui)on  Paramecium.  The 
])hotcKlynamic  work  of  i)lant  extracts  containing  chlorophyll  and  of  pure 
chlorophyll  takes  place  in  the  same  iwrtions  of  the  spectrunj  in  which  the 
highest  assimilatory  activity  of  the  plants  is  shown.  He  states  that  it  is 
probable  that  chlorophyll  In  plants  acts  as  a  sort  of  photodynamic  substance 
Vihich  incites  photosynthesis,  and  the  i)re8ent  state  of  information  seems  to 
I>olnt  to  an  Intimate  connection  between  photosynthesis  and  the  photcxlynamlc 
work  of  plants.  Phylloporphyrin  and  hjpmatopori)hyrln  have  similar  photo- 
^^.vnainic  activities.  The  close  relationship  betwei*n  the  coloring  material  of 
liiood  and  chlorophyll  is  further  shown  by  the  similar  photodynamic  work  of 
their  derivatives. 
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The  rdle  of  light  in  the  formation  of  proteids  in  plants,  W.  Zaleski  {Ber, 
DeuL  Bot,  acselL,  27  {1909),  No,  2,  pp.  56-6*2).— Experiments  with  a  consider- 
able number  of  plants  in  normal  and  colored  light  indicate  that  when  there  is 
an  abundant  sui)ply  of  carbohydrates  present  light  has  little  effect  on  the  for- 
mation of  protein  In  plants.  With  shoots  of  Windsor  beans  it  had  an  indirect 
influence  in  that  a  greater  amount  of  dry  matter  was  produced  by  the  plants  In 
the  light,  and  consequently  an  actual  increase  in  the  total  nitrogen,  althongh 
the  relative  proportions  were  but  slightly  changed. 

On  the  transformation  of  starch  in  plants,  W.  Butkewitsch  (Biochem. 
Ztschr.,  10  (1908),  No,  4-6,  pp.  314-^4^). — A  study  was  made  of  the  conversion 
of  starch  in  the  twigs  of  Itorus  alba  and  Sophora  japonica  cut  early  In  the 
season. 

The  conversion  of  starch  was  found  to  be  favored  by  temperatures  of  60  to 
70°  C.  but  ceased  at  80°.  Toluol,  chloroform,  and  low  temi)eratures  retarded 
starch  conversion.  An  alcoholic  precipitate  was  made  from  extracts  of  the 
different  plants,  which  showe<l  the  presence  of  very  active  dlastatic  enzyms. 

Biochemical  researches  on  the  development  of  anthocyanin  in  plants,  R. 
COMBKS  iCompt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Pariit],  1^8  {1909),  No.  12,  pp.  790-792).— A 
study  was  made  of  the  leaves  of  AmpvU/psis  hederacea,  the  red  pigment  of  which 
is  developed  In  intense  light ;  the  leaves  of  Rona  canina,  Mahonia  aquifolium, 
and  *SV>rbM.«*  latifolia,  which  take  on  a  red  color  under  the  Influence  of  early 
frost  In  the  autumn ;  and  the  leaves  of  Spiraa  paniculata,  which  develop  antho- 
cyanin as  a  result  of  the  ringing  of  the  bark. 

In  the  different  Individuals  the  sugars,  glucoslds.  dextrlns,  and  insoluble 
carbohydrates  of  both  red  and  green  leaves  were  determined,  and  it  was  found 
that  an  increase  in  the  proiKjrtion  of  sugar  and  glucoslds  is  concurrent  with  the 
development  of  anthocyanin  and  Is  also  accompanied  by  a  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  dextrin.  The  insoluble  carbohydrates  behave  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent manner,  de|)endUig  on  the  conditions  under  which  the  reddening  is 
formed.  When  the  production  of  anthocyanin  is  due  to  intense  light  or  annular 
decortication,  the  quantity  of  Insoluble  carbohydrates  in  the  red  leaves  is  much 
greater  than  in  the  green  leaves. 

In  conclusion  the  author  states  that  the  development  of  anthocyanin  in  plants 
appears  to  be  associated  closely  with  the  accumulation  of  sugar  and  glucoslds 
and  the  diminution  In  the  proportion  of  dextrin  in  the  leaves. 

The  relative  toxicity  of  ferrous  sulphate  to  barley  and  rye  seedlings, 
B.  L.  Haktwell  and  F.  R.  Pkmber  {Rholc  Island  Sia.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  286-294).— 
The  claim  has  been  made  that  soluble  ferrous  salts  in  the  soil  are  detrimental 
to  plant  growth,  and  as  other  investigations  have  shown  wide  differences  in  the 
effect  of  liming  on  the  growth  of  barley  and  rye  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  126).  the 
authors  carried  on  a  series  of  water-culture  exi)erlments  with  those  plants  to 
determine  whether  one  kind  of  plant  was  more  susceptible  to  Injury  by  ferrous 
sulphate  than  the  other. 

Preliminary  experiments  were  carried  on  with  wheat  seedlings  which  showed 
that  the  transpiration  and  weight  of  the  green  seedlings  decreased  with  each 
successive  increase  in  the  amount  of  ferrous  sulphate  added  to  the  solution. 
Similar  exi)erlments  were  then  carried  on  with  barley  and  rye  seedlings,  the 
relative  transpiration  and  weight  of  the  plants  being  determined. 

So  far  as  the  exi>erlments  show,  there  api)ears  to  be  no  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  effect  of  ferrous  sulphate  Is  markedly  different  with  barley  and  rye  seed- 
lings. In  this  respect  there  Is  a  marked  contrast  to  the  effect  of  lime  in  the 
fields  on  these  two  cereals. 

On  the  use  of  lime  nitrog'en  and  copper  sulphate  for  the  destruction  of 
wild  radish,  L.  Hiltneb  and  F.  Lang  {Prakt,  BU  Pflanzenhau  u.  Schutz,  n.  ser.. 
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7  (1909)^  No.  5,  pp.  25-29), — An  account  Is  given  of  comparative  experiments  in 
which  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  lime  nitrogen,  2  and  4  per  cent  solutions  of  cop- 
per snlptiate,  and  a  20  per  cent  solution  of  iron  sulpliate  were  compared. 

The  most  efficient  treatment,  as  shown  by  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
plants  of  wild  radish  and  field  mustard,  was  on  the  plats  sprayed  with  the 
solotion  of  iron  sulphate,  followed  by  the  solutions  of  copper  sulpliate.  The 
solution  of  lime  nitrogen,  however,  considerably  reduced  the  number  of  weedH 
on  a  given  area,  and  when  its  fertilizing  value  is  taken  into  consideration  Its 
employment  as  an  herbicide  lias  certain  advantages. 

Xenia  in  Solanacse,  E.  Griffon  (Bui,  8oc.  Bot.  France,  55  {1908),  No,  9, 
PP'  714-720,  pi.  i). — Desiring  to  determine  whether  the  phenomenon  of  xenin 
was  exliibited  in  the  hybrids  of  a  number  of  species  of  solanaceous  plants,  the 
author  conducted  some  breeding  experiments  with  tomatoes,  different  varieties 
of  eggplants,  and  common  peppers.  In  all  9  hybrids  and  about  30  specimens 
were  under  observation.  As  a  result  of  his  study,  the  author  claims  that  there 
was  nothing  that  showed  with  certainty  the  existence  of  xenia  in  the  fruits  of 
these  plants. 

FIELD  CROPS. 

The  "Wobum  field  experiments,  J.  A.  A'oelcker  (Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  8oc.  Eng- 
land, 68  {1907),  pp.  242-266;  Separate,  pp.  27).— The  year  1907  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  decade  these  experiments  have  been  in  progress.    The  man- 
ner of  conducting  the  work  has  been  previously  described  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  226), 
but  t>eginnlng  with  this  year  some  modifications  were  made.     Sulphate  of  am- 
monia was  substituted  for  the  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphate  and  muriate 
of  ammonia.    The  quantities  of  nitrogen  in  the  applications  were  reduced  one- 
lialf,  the  double  application  equivalent  in  nitrogen  to  50  lbs.  of  ammonia  being 
retained  in  some  cases  for  comparison.    The  mineral  fertilizers  were  reduced 
to  a  general  application  of  3  cwt.  of  mineral  superphosphate  of  lime  and  i  cwt 
of  sulpliate  of  potash  per  acre.    Only  one-fourth  of  the  previous  application  of 
rape  dust  (14  cwt.  per  acre)  is  now  used.    The  barnynrd  manure  is  now  ana- 
lyzed, and  the  actual  quantity  required  to  supply  100  lbs.  of  ammonia  per  acre 
is  given.    The  treatment  of  2  plats  with  rape  dust  and  barnyard  manure,  re- 
spectively, was  discontinued,  3  cwt.  of  superphosphate  of  lime  and  1  cwt.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  being  used  instead  of  the  rape  dust,  and  1  cwt.  each  of 
sulphate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda  instead  of  the  manure.    The  results  se- 
cured on  all  plats  are  given  in  tables  with  brief  discussions. 

In  the  continuous  wheat-growing  tests  lime  given  with  sulphate  of  ammonia 
produce<l  a  marked  beneficial  effect.  The  best  quality  of  wheat  was  secured  on 
the  rape-dust  plats,  the  unmanured  plats  and  those  receiving  only  minerals 
standing  next.  Nitrate  of  soda  gave  wheat  generally  Inferior  in  quality.  The 
continuous  barley-growing  tests  also  showed  the  marked  effect  of  lime  in  rais- 
ing the  yield  when  used  in  conjunction  with  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  plat 
receiving  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  produced  31  bu..  2  cwt.  of  nitrate  of 
soda  36.4  bu.,  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  with  minerals  35.6  bu.,  and  2  cwt  with 
minerals  42.8  bu.  i>er  acre.  The  highest  yield,  45.8  bu.  per  acre,  was  obtained 
on  the  plat  receiving  100  lbs.  of  ammonia  in  barnyard  manure.  The  best  qual- 
ity of  barley,  and  the  only  product  fit  for  malting  in  the  series,  was  secured  on 
the  plat  given  per  acre  mineral  fertilizers  and  25  Iba  of  ammonia  as  sulphate 
and  treated  in  1905  with  1  ton  of  lime. 

A  rotation  experiment  was  conducted  **  to  ascertain  the  difference  of  ma- 
nurlal  value  obtained  by  the  consumption  of,  in  the  one  case,  decorticated 
cotton  cake,  and  in  the  other,  of  maize  meal,  by  sheep  feeding  off  roots  on  the 
land  [and],  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  difference  of  manurlal  value  be- 
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tween  these  two  foods  when  they  were  fed  to  bullocks  in  feeding-boxes  and 
subsequently  carted  out  to  the  field  as  farmyard  manure  and  used  fcr  growing 
a  root  crop."  This  experiment  was  begun  in  1904  and  a  general  summary  of 
results  and  conclusions  is  deferred  until  all  rotations  in  the  series  have  com- 
pleted their  course.  The  rotation  practiced  in  connection  with  this  work  is  as 
follows:  Mustard  as  a  green  crop,  swedes,  barley,  wheat. 

As  in  the  two  previous  years  1  cwt.  each  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  of  salt  per 
acre  gave  a  slightly  better  yiold  of  mangels  than  either  1  cwt  or  2  cwt.  of 
nitrate  alone. 

Apparently  the  best  application  per  acre  for  alfalfa  consisted  of  4  cwt  each 
of  superphosphate,  i)one  dust  and  sulphate  of  i)otash,  and  2  cwt.  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  The  plat  receiving  this  application  yielded  a  trifle  over  19  tons,  16  cwt, 
of  green  crop  i)er  acre.  Canadian  alfalfa  seed  gave  much  better  results  tlian 
either  American  of  Provence  seed. 

In  the  improvement  of  old  pasture  on  Broad  Mead  the  use  of  10  cwt  of  basic 
slag  and  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  potash  i)er  acre  gave  the  best  returns  in  1905^  and 
that  of  10  cwt.  of  basic  slag  and  1  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  potash  in  1907.  The 
greatest  amount  of  leguminous  plants  was  found  on  the  plats  receiving  per  acre 
5  cwt.  of  superphosphate  and  1  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  those  receiving 
the  basic  slag  and  sulphate  of  potash. 

On  I>ong  Mead  in  1900  the  plat  treated  with  5  cwt.  of  superphosphate  and 
4  cwt.  of  kalnit  per  acre  ranked  first  in  yield  of  hay,  but  the  increase  was  smalL 
Lime  used  alone  remained  without  apimrent  effect.  In  1907  the  highest  yield 
was  secured  on  the  plat  treated  with  5  cwt.  of  mineral  superphosphate  and 
1  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  i)otash  \)er  acre. 

Thirty-first  annual  report  of  the  seed  control  and  experiment  station  at 
Zurich,  F.  G.  Stebler  {Landw,  Jahrb.  Schweiz,  23  {1909),  No.  1,  pp.  l-2h 
figs.  3). — In  ltK)S,  10,,*i35  sjimi)les  of  seed  were  sent  in  which  required  25,7fi:^ 
tests.  The  different  i>oints  determined  were  degree  of  adulteration,  purity, 
vitality,  and  cuscuta  content  The  average  results  secured  from  1876  to  1908 
with  different  varieties  of  clover,  grasses,  forage  crops,  leguminous  plants, 
cereata,  fiber  crops,  root  crops,  vegetable  and  forest  seeds  are  tabulated.  Brief 
notes  on  the  seed  of  different  kinds  of  plants  examined  during  recent  years  are 
given. 

Reports  are  also  given  on  numerous  culture  tests  with  forage  crops  carried 
on  throughout  the  country.  Sainfoin  seed  from  southern  Russia  did  not  give 
as  good  results  as  need  obtained  from  Arabia.  Inoculated  serradella  gave  a 
yield  from  three  to  four  times  as  large  as  serradella  grown  without  inocula- 
tion. The  statement  is  made  that  the  inoculating  material  now  found  upon  the 
market  is  much  more  effective  than  former^'. 

The  Alpine  experiment  garden  on  the  Sandling-Alp,  T.  von  Weinzikbl 
(Pub.  K.  K.  Samen-Kontroll  Stat,  IVira,  .Yo.  376,  pp.  21,  fios.  5,  chart  1).— A 
description  is  here  given  of  this  Alpine  station  and  the  different  lines  of  work 
pursued  are  briefly  outlined. 

The  composition  of  the  herbage  on  permanent  meadows  under  different 
treatment,  E.  Lindhard  {Tulsslr.  Landhr.  Planteavl,  15  (1908),  A'o.  4,  pp, 
//67-f)03). — Comparisons  were  made  l)etween  4,  3,  and  2  cuttings  during  the 
season. 

The  largest  amount  of  total  dry  matter  was  obtained  when  2  cuttings  were 
made  with  a  relatively  late  flrst  cutting,  the  dicotyledons  being  cut  during  the 
first  half  of  the  blossoming  period  and  the  grasses  from  half  to  full  bloom. 
The  quality  of  the  crop  was  greatly  dependent  on  the  time  and  the  number  of 
cuttings.    On  May  20  the  nitrogen  content  was  2.05  and  2.18  per  cent  for  the  2 
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fields  under  test  as  against  0.95  and  1.06  per  cent  about  July  1.    Two  cuttings 
produced  more  hay  but  less  nitrogen  than  4  cuttings. 

Phosphoric  acid  and  potash  requirements  of  meadows,  P.  Liechti  (Landw. 
Jahrb.  Schwciz,  23  {1909),  No,  1,  pp,  25-6/).— Cooperative  fertilizer  exfieri- 
uients  including  i>79  individual  tests  were  made  in  different  jmrts  of  Switzer- 
land, and  the  resuits  secured  by  each  experimenter  are  given  in  a  table  with 
brief  comments.  Phosphoric  acid  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  80  kg.  per  hectare 
(about  71.2  lbs.  per  acre),  potash  at  the  rate  of  120  kg.  (about  106.8  lbs.),  and 
lime  at  the  rate  of  500  kg.  (about  445  Iba).  In  this  work  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid  were  applied  annually. 

In  61.3  per  cent  of  the  tests  phosphoric  acid  used  alone  gave  an  increase  in 
yield,  the  highest  increase  being  2,480  kg.  per  hectare  (about  2,200  lbs.  per 
acre).  Potash  used  alone  gave  an  increase  in  52.2  i)er  cent  of  the  experiments, 
and  where  the  two  substances  were  applied  together  an  increase  in  yield  resultetl 
in  79.5  per  cent  of  the  tests.  Lime  In  addition  to  phosphoric  acid  and  imtash 
did  not  seem  very  effe<*tive.  an  increase  in  yield  having  been  secured  In  only 
two  out  of  seven  casea  The  average  increase  dne  to  the  use  of  liquid  manure 
applied  alone,  with  su[>erphosphate,  and  with  superphosphate  and  lime  amounted 
to  about  22  per  cent; 

Methods  of  harvesting  hay,  N.  P.  Nielsen  (Tidsskr,  Landbr.  Planteavl, 
15  iJ908),  Ao.  S,  pp,  407-416),— At  the  Tystofte  Experiment  Station  vetch  and 
oat  hay  was  cured  In  cocks  on  the  ground  and  on  curing  racks.  The  hay  cured 
on  the  ground  contained  19.58  per  cent  moisture  in  the  samples  analyzel,  and 
that  cured  on  the  racks  20.45  per  cent.  Chemical  analyses  showed  but  small 
differences  in  composition  in  favor  of  rack  curing.  Hay  of  excellent  quality 
was  secured  by  both  methods. 

Alfalfa  culture,  C.  (i.  Williams  {Ohio  ffta-.  Circ.  91,  pp,  8).— The  needs  of 
the  alfalfa  plant  are  |)olnted  out  and  directions  for  Us  culture  In  Ohio  are  given. 

In  a  seeding  test  at  the  station  a  crop  sown  at  the  rate  of  15  lbs.  i>er  acre 
produced  8,678  lbs.  of  hay  per  acre  In  3  cuttings,  but  this  was  only  30  lbs.  more 
than  was  produced  by  a  crop  sown  at  the  rate  of  10  lbs.  of  seed  i)er  acre.  The 
yield  of  hay  from  20  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  was  8,557  lbs.,  from  25  lbs.  of  see<l 
7,876  lbs.,  and  from  5  Iba  of  seed  7,862  lbs.  of  hay.  These  plats  were  seeded 
June  27,  1907,  and  a  comparison  of  the  stand  July  31,  1907,  and  May  2,  1908. 
^owed  a  shrinkage  of  15.3  per  cent  where  5  lbs.  of  seed  was  used  and  of  30  \wi 
cent  where  25  lbs.  was  used. 

In  1907  a  field  of  alfalfa  sown  June  27  and  partly  clipped  September  9  and 
October  16  gave  smaller  yields  on  the  clipped  than  on  the  undipped  iwrtlons. 

In  1908  at  the  station  red  clover  yielded  4.34  tons  of  hay  per  acre  in  2  cuttings 
and  alfalfa  4.66  tons  in  3  cuttings.  Analyses  made  by  the  station  show  that 
100  lbs.  of  leaves  contain  as  much  protein  as  240  lbs.  of  stems. 

Variety  and  distance  tests  of  com,  G.  M.  Macnideb  et  al.  {Bui.  N.  C,  Dvpt, 
Agr„  SO  {1909),  No,  2,  pp.  5-37), — Exiierlments  have  been  conducted  at  Kdge- 
combe  Farm  on  Norfolk  sandy  and  fine  sandy  loam,  at  Iredell  Farm  on  Cwll 
clay  and  Cecil  sandy  loam,  at  Transylvania  Farm  on  a  dark  heavy  loam  known 
as  Toxaway  loam,  and  at  Buncombe  Farm  on  Porter's  loam.  The  results  with 
varieties  of  com  are  tabulated  In  detail,  notes  on  the  varieties  grown  in  1{K)S 
are  given,  and  the  j)rinclpal  early,  medium,  and  late  varieties  as  well  as  those 
best  adapted  to  certain  sections  of  the  State  are  mentioned.  Variety  tests  were 
<!onducted  at  the  Transylvania  Farm  only  in  11KM5  and  at  the  Runcombe  Farm 
only  in  1908. 

The  following  varieties  have  thus  far  given  the  highest  avt^rajre  yields  of 
shelled  com:  At  Edgecombe  Farm  Cocke  I*roliflc,  WtH^Uley  hnproved,  Sandc^rs 
Improved,  and  Holt  Strawberry;  at  Iredell  Farm  Weekley  Improved,  Sanders 
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Improved*  Cocke  Prolific,  aind  Boone  County  White.  The  yields  at  Edgecombe 
Farm  during;  the  past  7  j-ears  in  these  comparative  tests  have  ranged  from  6^ 
bu.  to  26.6  bu.  per  acre.  The  average  results  for  7  years  at  Edgecombe  Farm 
are  In  favor  of  planting  tlie  corn  4  ft.  by  3  ft.,  while  at  Iredell  Farm  the  average 
of  6  years*  tests  favors  5  ft.  by  2  ft.  i)lanting. 

Beport  upon  variety  and  fertilizer  experiments  with  cotton  in  the  boll- 
weevil  infested  sections  of  Louisiana,  VV.  Newell  and  A.  II.  Rosenfeld  (  Crop 
Pest  Com,  La,  Cirv,  26,  pp.  65-H6). — At  Bayou  Pierre  6  varieties  were  planted 
March  30  and  April  1.  On  May  11  approximately  58  weevils  per  acre  were  found 
in  the  plats,  and  by  May  28  the  average  number  of  over-wintered  weevils  bad 
increaseil  to  155  i>er  acre.  On  June  13,  2  per  cent  of  the  squares  on  the  plats 
were  infested  as  compared  with  3.5  to  12  per  cent  in  fields  near  timber. 
On  July  1)  the  average  number  of  bolls  per  plant  for  the  different  varietit-s 
were  as  follows:  Hawkins  Early  Prolific.  17.8  bolls  per  plant;  ImprovcHl  Peter- 
kin,  15.8;  Mebane  Triumph,  12.4;  Seago,  11.4;  Keno,  10.9;  and  "native,"  10.9. 
On  this  date  an  average  of  11.33  iier  cent  of  the  squares  and  4..T:5  |»er  cent 
of  the  bolls  were  infested  on  the  plats.  Of  the  varieties  .»onii»are<l  Keno  led 
with  743  lbs.  of  seeil  cotton  i»er  acre  at  the  first  picking,  August  19  to  29,  fol- 
lowed by  Hawkins  Early  Prolific  with  702  lbs.  These  varieties  gave  a  total 
yield  of  1.031  and  911  lbs.,  re8|)ectively. 

At  Maiisura  2  adult  boll  weevils  were  found  while  planting  April  1.  April  23. 
23  weevils  were  found  \yer  acre;  May  25,  100;  and  June  2.  2S3.  June  2.  6  per 
cent  of  the  squares  were  infested.  July  18  the  fruitage  on  the  plats  was  as 
follows:  Toole  Early  Prolific,  11.6  bolls  i)er  plant;  Hawkins  Early  Prolific, 
10.8;  Rowden,  8.2;  King.  8.1;  Simpkins,  8.1;  Triumph,  6.5;  and  "native."  6.5. 
On  this  date  54  per  cent  of  the  squares  and  2  iier  cent  of  the  IkjIIs  were  in- 
fested. The  first  open  boll  was  found  in  Toole  Early  Prolific.  In  total  yield. 
as  well  as  in  yield  at  the  first  j)icking,  Hawkins  Early  Prolific  ranked  first 
with  5t»3  and  212  lbs.  of  scod  cotton  \)er  acre,  resi»ectively.  Toole  I'iirly  Pro- 
lific ranked  next  in  total  yield  and  Mebane  Triumph  in  earliness.  The  results 
of  other  variety  tests  are  bi  iefly  reported. 

In  the  fertilizer  test  on  the  rich  alluvial  soil  at  Bayou  Pierre  the  results 
varied  considerably,  but  nitrate  of  soda  apparently  increased  the  crop  wher- 
ever used.  At  Mansura  on  dark,  rather  sandy  loam,  the  nitrate  was  not  »o 
effective.  The  excessive  weevil  infestation  prevented  the  utilization  of  the 
fertilizer  applitni. 

The  obstacles  In  the  way  of  late  planting  to  avoid  weevil  injury  are  pointed 
out  and  the  results  obtained  In  exi)erlnients  along  this  line,  which  have  been 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  It..  10,  p.  31),  are  briefly  summarized. 

Variety  and  distance  tests  of  cotton,  G.  M.  Macnider  et  al.  (Bui,  S.  C, 
Dcpt  Agr.,  30  (1909),  No,  2,  pp.  57-6*5). —The  results  of  variety  tests  with 
cotton  are  tabulated  in  detail,  notes  on  the  varieties  tested  in  1908  are  given, 
and  early,  medium,  and  late  varieties,  and  large-boiled  varieties  and  those 
having  a  high  percentage  of  lint  are  pointed  out. 

Russell  Big  Boll  and  Culpepi)er  Improved  have  given  the  best  average  yields 
during  0  years  at  Edgecombe  Farm,  and  King  Improved,  King  Improved  Native, 
and  tMgeworth  the  highest  average  yields  for  6  years  at  the  Iredell  Farm. 
During  this  time  the  difl'erences  in  yields  ranged  from  530  to  915  Iba  of  seed 
cotton  per  acre  with  the  number  of  varieties  ranging  from  7  to  31,  and  from 
455  to  5(>5  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  i)er  acre  at  the  Iredell  Farm  with  the  varieties 
ranging  from  9  to  30  In  number.  At  E<lgecombe  Farm  during  the  past  4  years 
the  best  average  results  were  secured  by  planting  cotton  3i  ft.  by  16  In.,  and 
at  the  Iredell  Farm  during  the  past  6  years  by  planting  3§  ft  by  16  in. 
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Time  and  rate  of  sowingr  oats,  A,  J.  Hansen  and  N.  Thyssen  (Tidsskr, 
Landbr.  Planteavl.  15  (1908),  No.  ^,  pp.  509-626) .—From  the  results  of  experi- 
ments conducted  at  four  Danish  experiment  stations  from  1896  to  1903  it  is 
concluded  that  oats  should  be  sown  as  early  in  April  as  weather  conditions 
will  permit  and  not  later  than  May  1.  Danish  oats  gave  most  satisfactory 
yields  when  sown  at  the  rate  of  about  5  bu.  per  acre  and  gray  oats  at  the 
rate  of  about  4  bu. 

XanorincT  oats  in  the  Western  Province,  A.  K.  Haeds  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape 
Oofpd  Hope,  S^  {1909),  No.  4,  pp.  ^05-^11,  dgm.  ;).— Tabulated  results  of  coop- 
erative fertilizer  tests  show  that  all  applications  except  the  use  of  10  tons  per 
acre  of  liraal  manure  gave  a  profit  this  season.  One  hundred  lbs.  of  nitrate 
of  soda  applied  with  200  lbs.  of  basic  slag  or  superphosphate  per  acre  gave  a 
good  increase,  but  when  either  of  these  substances  were  used  atone  or  in  com- 
bination with  40  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  potash  the  increase  in  yield  hardly  paid 
for  the  application. 

Manorinc:  oats  in  the  Longrkloof,  R.  W.  Thobnton  {Agr,  Jour.  Cape  Good 
Hope,  3^  {1009).  No.  4,  pp.  J,t2-Jit5,  dgm.  /).— In  these  exi)eriments  100  lbs.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  i)er  acre  used  alone  or  with  40  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  {lotash  re- 
sulted in  a  los&  A  profit  was  secured  when  it  was  applied  with  200  lbs.  of 
basic  8lag»  but  when  used  with  200  lbs.  of  sui>erphosphate  no  increase  in  yield 
was  obtained. 

Seasonal  report  of  potatoes,  1908  {Ohio  8ta.  Circ.  90,  pp.  7,  charts  5).— 
This  circular  embodies  data  based  on  notes  taken  at  the  station  and  on  reiK)rts 
received  from  several  hundred  farmers  representing  every  county  in  the  State. 
At  the  station  this  season  a  high  yielding  strain  of  Carman  No.  3,  selected  for 
5  years,  gave  an  increase  in  yield  of  about  41  per  cent  as  comimred  with  un- 
selected  stock.  The  results  of  other  selection  work  indicates  that  if  the  highest 
yielding  hills  are  selected  without  much  regard  to  blight  better  yields  will  be 
secured  than  if  blight  resistance  alone  Is  considered. 

[Beport  of]  potato  grrowers'  field  meeting:  (Ohio  8ta.  Circ.  89,  pp.  11-19, 
figs.  2). — This  is  the  report  of  a  special  potato  growers*  field  meeting  held  in 
Octol)er,  loas,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  and 
includes  reports  of  papers  on  Varieties  of  Potatoes  by  I).  Egbert,  and  Potato 
Seed  Selection  and  Improvement  by  F.  H.  Ballou. 

Bape  culture,  T.  Remy  (FuhUng's  Landw.  7Ag.,  58  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.8l-92),— 
The  results  of  variety  tests  of  rape  show  that  Dwarf  rnve  led  in  yield  of  grain 
and  Holland  rai)e  in  yield  of  straw.  Holstein  and  Canadian  rape  also  gave 
good  results.    There  was  little  difference  In  the  oil  content  of  the  seed. 

In  culture  tests  the  best  results  with  the  crop  were  secured  when  it  was 
grown  on  black  fallow.  A  table  reporting  the  study  of  plant-food  requirements 
of  various  crops  in  dlfl'erent  months  of  the  growing  season  shows  that  rai)e  uses 
large  quantities  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  in  the  fall  from 
September  to  November.  The  only  crop  resembling  rape  In  this  resjiect  was 
mta-baga. 

The  sugar  content  as  a  transmissible  character  in  the  sugrar  beet,  K. 
AkdblIk,  V.  BartoS,  and  J.  Urban  (Ztschr.  Zuckerindus.  Bohmen,  33  (1909), 
No.  6,  pp.  3.^5-357,  figs,  7). — The  investigations  described  show  that  100  Indi- 
viduals, each  grown  from  three  isolated  mother  beets  high  in  sugar  and  belong- 
ing to  strains  of  high  transmission,  had  an  average  sugar  content  only  0.15  to 
0.35  per  cent  smaller  tlian  that  of  their  mothers,  which  ranged  from  1S;9  to 
19  per  cent.  The  largest  number  of  the  progeny  carried  from  18.5  to  19  [)er 
cent  of  sugar.  In  the  case  of  100  individuals  from  three  rich  mother  beets 
fertilized  by  beets  also  rich  in  sugar,  the  average  sugar  content  was  0.8  per 
eent  lower  with  one  mother  beet  and  0.06  per  cent  lower  in  another,  while  in 
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the  third  the  sugar  content  of  the  mother  and  the  average  sugar  content  of 
the  progeny  were  identical.  The  sugar  content  of  the  mother  beets  ranged 
from  19.9  to  20.2  per  cent. 

A  hundred  individuals  each  grown  from  three  isolated  beets  low  in  sugar,  but 
coming  from  strains  high  In  sugar  and  high  in  tmnsmisslble  power,  contained 
on  an  average  1.36  i)er  cent  more  sugar  in  one  instance,  2.55  per  cent  more  in 
another,  and  1.2  per  cent  more  in  a  third.  In  this  observation  the  mothers 
t»ontained  15.2  per  cent,  15.4  i>er  cent,  and  16  per  cent  of  sugar,  respectively. 

The  j)oIarizatlon  of  beets  in  1896  as  compared  with  data  secured  In  1908 
shows  an  imi)ortant  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  mother  beets,  but  tbe 
flgures  also  point  out  that  a  reduction  in  variability  has  taken  place.  The  data 
which  are  here  discussed  were  furnished  by  gi'owers  of  sugar  beet  seed  and 
breeders  of  sugar  beets. 

The  suiT&r  content  of  the  beet  in  its  relation  to  seed  production,  V.  BjlbtoS 
i/Jschr,  ZuckvrindUH.  linhmcn,  33  (1909),  No.  6',  pp.  36 l-ri66),— From  the  ob- 
servations rejmrted  it  is  concluded  that  as  the  sugar  content  of  beets  is  in- 
creased their  seetl  production  is  diminished.  Attention  is  calleil  to  the  fact 
that  this  does  not  indicate  that  strains  low  in  seed  production  are  rich  in  su^ir. 

Experiment  with  nitrogenous  fertilization,  H.  Agee  {La.  Planter,  42  {1909)^ 
A'o.  //,  pp.  170,  171). — This  paper,  read  lR»fore  the  I^uisiana  Sugar  Planters' 
Association,  March  11,  1909,  summarizes  the  results  secured  with  nitrogenous 
fertiiizeis  in  growing  sugar  cane.  The  nitrogen  was  applied  in  diflFerent  forms, 
at  the  rate  of  either  24  or  4S  lbs.  i)er  acre.  Where  acid  phosphate  and  sul- 
phate of  potash  were  used  they  were  given  in  quantities  furnishing  72  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  50  lbs.  of  potash  i)er  acre.  The  exi>erlments  covered  the 
l)erlod  from  1S99  to  the  present  time. 

The  average  yield  of  the  unfertlliztHl  plats  was  ,31.00  tons  of  cane.  Where 
24  lbs.  of  nitrogen  was  applied  there  was  an  Increase  of  1.76  tons  over  this 
yield,  where  4S  lbs.  was  used  an  Increase  of  3.77  tons,  where  24  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
was  use<l  with  mixed  minerals  an  Increase  of  3.33  tons,  and  where  48  lbs.  of 
nitrogen  was  used  with  mixed  minerals  an  Increase  of  4.22  tons.  In  1908  where 
nitrogen  alone  was  given  there  was  an  increase  in  tonnage  over  the  check  plats 
of  2.07  tons  per  acre,  with  24  lbs.  of  nitrogen  and  mixed  minerals  an  increase  of 
4.SS  tons,  and  with  48  lbs.  of  nitrogen  and  mixed  minerals  an  increase  of  7.10 
tons.  These  results  as  compared  with  the  average  yields  10  years  before  show 
an  increase  of  0.75,  0.97,  and  2.94  tons,  respectively. 

Fertilizing"  tobacco,  J.  T.  Crawley  (HHtac.  Cent.  Agron.  Cuba  Bui.  16. 
Emjllsh  EtJ..  pp.  26,  pin.  12). — This  bulletin  is  a  report  on  extensive  fertilizer 
tests  with  tobacco  carried  on  in  dififerent  tobacco  growing  districts  for  2  years. 

The  results  iiulicate  that  very  heavy  dressings  of  barnyard  manure  are  not 
so  profitable  as  smaller  quantities  used  in  connection  with  green  manuring 
with  cowpeas,  velvet  beans,  and  similar  crops  and  with  applications  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers.  On  land  in  good  physical  condition  commercial  fertilizers 
gave  much  more  ])rofital)Ie  returns  than  manure.  Phosphoric  acid  was  found 
to  be  the  dominant  element  on  the  red  lands.  Nitrogen  and  potash  in  com- 
mercial fertilizers  produced  but  little  etfect  In  the.se  exi)eriments.  The  author 
rtH-omuKMuls  sowing  velvet  beans  or  cowi)eas  on  well  prepared  land  at  the 
beginning  of  the  spring  rains,  plowing  them  under  and  applying  from  5  to  10 
tons  per  acre  of  barnyard  manure  or  other  organic  matter  about  2  months 
before  the  tobacco  is  to  be  planted,  and  to  treat  the  land  about  2  weeks  before 
]>lantlng  with  1,200  to  1,5(K)  Ib.s.  pe;*  acre  of  a  fertilizer  containing  10  i)er  cent 
soluble  and  available  phosphoric  acid,  10  i)er  cent  potash  from  sulphate  or  car- 
bonate of  potash,  and  3  \wr  cent  nitrogen  derived  from  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
nitrate  of  soda  or  dried  blood. 
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Shelter-tent  experiments  with  Sumatra  tobacco,  W.  Freab  (Pennsylvania 
81a.  Rpt,  1908,  pp.  139-111,  pU.  9).— The  work  and  results  described  in  this 
article  have  been  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R..  20,  p.  1032),  with  the 
exceptions  that  the  weather  conditions  are  described  in  greater  detaii  and 
that  the  cost  per  acre  of  growing  the  tobacco  at  Cocallco  is  given  as  $161.81  as 
compared  with  $156.75  in  the  earlier  statement. 

Turkish  tobacco  experiments  in  the  Cape  Colony,  L.  M.  Stella  (Agr,  Jour, 
Cape  Good  Hope,  Si  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  377-386,  figs.  5).— The  results  of  culture 
tests  with  Turkish  tobacco  are  briefly  summarized  and  complete  directions 
for  growing,  harvesting,  and  preparing  the  crop  are  given.  In  1906  when  the 
tests  were  begun  H,000  lbs.  were  grown  on  7i  acres  and  sold  at  an  average 
price  of  Is.  6d.  per  pound.  The  following  years  13,000  lbs.  were  grown  and 
sold  at  an  average  of  Is.  lid.  per  ix)und.  About  70  acres  of  Turkish  tobacco 
were  planted  in  1908  and  the  production  imder  favorable  conditions  is  esti- 
mated at  a'>,000  lbs. 

The  Florida  velvet  bean  and  its  history,  Katuebine  S.  Bort  (U.  8.  Dcpt. 
Agr..  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui  lU,  pt.  3,  pp.  ^'y-S.i.  pis.  3,  fig.  7).— I'he  history 
of  the  F'lorida  velvet  bean  and  the  identity  of  the  plant  are  discussed.  Tlie 
name  Stizolobiutn  dccringianum  n.  sp.  Is  proposed  and  a  technical  description 
given. 

Variety  tests  of  rye  and  wheat,  N.  P.  Nielsen  (Tidsskr.  Landbr,  Planteavl, 
13  U90S),  Xo.  3,  pp.  S63-3S^).—A  study  of  the  comparative  yielding  t-apailty 
of  wheat  and  rye  at  four  Danish  experiment  stations  from  1899  to  11M)4  showed 
that  the  average  yields  of  wheat  at  three  of  the  stations  rau;;ed  from  78  to  92 
per  cent  of  the  average  yields  of  rye.  At  the  fourth  station  where  the  crops 
were  grown  on  fallow  ground  the  average  yields  of  wheat  from  11>00  to  1904 
ranged  from  8S  to  95  i)er  cent  of  those  of  rye,  and  in  IIKXJ  and  li)07  ti^e  yield 
of  wheat  was  118  and  126  ver  cent,  resi>ectively,  of  the  r5'e  yields.  Sqmi re- 
head  or  Stand  wheat  and  Brattlngsborg  rye  were  grown  in  the  tests. 

Viability  of  weed  seeds  in  feeding*  stuffs,  C.  L.  Beach  (Vermont  Sta.  Bui. 
13S,  pp.  11-20,  pis.  4)' — A  commercial  feed  was  found  to  contain  over  20  \)ev 
tent  of  apparently  unground  weed  seeds,  26.4  per  cent  of  which  iK^ssessed  the 
I>ower  to  germinate.  The  germinating  i)ower  of  these  seeds  was  destroyed  when 
they  were  steamed  l)efore  passing  through  the  alimentary  tract  of  the  cow,  but 
when  they  were  fed  unsteamed  4  ])er  cent  of  the  seeds  found  in  one  sample  of 
feces  germinated,  and  in  another  sample  5  i)er  cent. 

**  Weed  seeds  sorted  from  this  feed  were  placed  rather  more  than  half  way 
down  in  a  irXMon  silo  full  of  mature  silage  when  it  was  filled  about  October  1. 
These  were  taken  out  early  in  Decemt>er,  planted  and  many  of  them  germinated. 
Ijiboratory  germination  tests  also  indicated  that  the  heat,  fermentation  and 
pressure  of  the  silage  did  not  inhibit  germination." 

Weed  seeds  placed  in  piles  of  hcftse  or  cow  manure  and  kept  at  temperatures 
of  120  to  201°  F.  had  rotted  at  the  end  of  2  months.  A  similar  trial  of  one 
month  resulted  in  a  failure  of  the  seeds  to  germinate,  though  some  of  the  seeds 
remained  firm.  From  2.3  to  12.8  per  cent  of  the  weed  see<ls  in  calf  feces  were 
found  to  germinate  when  used  as  a  top-dressing.  The  harm  which  may  result 
from  these  noxious  weed  seeds  is  i>ointed  out. 

Iron  sulphate  and  mustard,  H.  A.  B.  Vestergaard  (Ugcskr,  Landm.,  53 
imS).  No.  10,  pp.  133-136).— In  experiments  at  Funen  the  yields  of  grains 
were  increased  about  (50  per  cent  l>y  applying  50  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  10  per  cent 
«>lutlon  of  iron  sulphate.  Different  machines  for  applying  the  solution  are 
described  and  Illustrated. 
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The  artificial  retarding  of  plants,  P.  Noel  {NaturcUiate  [Paris],  2.  ser^  3/ 
(1909),  No.  524,  PP'  iU  ii).— The  author,  who  lives  In  Normandle,  had  a  six- 
year  old  plantation  of  several  varieties  of  plums  such  as  the  Boston,  Satsama, 
Kelsey,  etc.,  which  flowered  freely  every  year,  but  failed  to  form  fruits  owing 
to  the  frost  in  early  May.  A  hole  16  in.  deep  was  therefore  bored  in  the  ground 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  roots,  ether  was  poured  In,  and  the  hole  clooed. 
After  this  root-etherization  the  trees  flowered  two  weeks  later  than  usual, 
escaped  the  late  frosts,  and  set  abundant  fruits. 

Unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  anesthetize  the  trees  by  causing  tbe 
ether  to  evaporate  within  a  box  surrounding  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  also  by 
allowing  ether  to  be  absorbed  through  a  hole  In  the  base  of  the  tree.  The 
author  concludes  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  ether  in  retarding  growth  are  due 
to  a  refreeziivg  of  the  soil  through  rapid  evaporation  of  the  ether,  rather  than 
through  its  anesthetic  properties. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  vegetables  in  the  vicinity  of  Milan,  A- 
Menozzi  and  E.  Gruneb  {Ric.  Lab,  Chim,  Agr.  R,  Scuola  Sup.  Agr,  MUano,  S 
(1908),  pp.  15-^7). — A  detailed  account  is  given  of  cooperative  fertilizer  experi- 
ments with  vegetables  conducted  in  the  vicinity  of  Milan,  Italy.  The  general 
conclusions  reached  are  that  chemical  fertilizers  are  more  successful  both  as  to 
yield  and  profit  than  sewage,  their  composition  is  more  reliable,  they  are  more 
easily  applied,  and  they  are  better  from  a  sanitary  standpoint. 

Cabbage  growing  on  the  irrigated  lands  of  Colorado,  E.  R.  Bennett 
(Colorado  Sta.  Bui,  l',3,  pp,  3-8,  figs,  4).— This  bulletin  contains  a  detailed 
account  of  cabbage  growing  in  Colorado  under  irrigated  conditions.  The  follow- 
ing phases  are  discussed :  History  of  the  industrj',  soil,  climate,  soil  preparation, 
planting,  irrigation,  harvesting,  insect  pests  and  diseases,  cost  of  growing  and 
profits,  markets,  storing,  and  varieties. 

Celery  growing  in  Colorado,  L.  J.  Reid  (Colorado  8ta,  Bui.  144,  PP'  S-12, 
figs,  6). — A  detailed  account  of  celery  growing  under  irrigated  conditions  in 
Colorado,  including  a  discussion  of  soils,  preparation  of  the  land,  varieties, 
seed,  seed  bed  and  planting  practices,  cultivation,  irrigation,  blanching,  storing, 
harvesting  and  marketing,  the  cost  of  growing,  and  diseases  and  difficulties  in 
growing. 

Onions,  A.  McMeans  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Veg.  Orowers'  Assoc.,  4  (1908), 
pp. '13-35,  figs.  22), — A  report  on  the  extent  and  nature  of  onion  growing  in 
Ontario,  Including  considerable  information  relative  to  cultural  methods  em- 
ployed in  different  sections  of  the  United  States. 

Fruit  culture  in  Crimea,  J.  Bars  acq  (Bui.  Mens.  Off.  Renseig,  Agr,  [Paris]^ 
8  (1909),  Nos.  3,  pp.  303-315;  4>  PP-  458-467 ),^A  supplemental  account  to  that 
previously  noted  on  this  subject  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  839)  discussing  varieties, 
methods  and  cost  of  culture,  orchard  management,  disease  and  insects,  and 
fertilizers. 

Tillage,  fertilizers,  and  shade  crops  for  orchards,  W.  Paddock  (Colorado 
Sta.  Bui.  142,  pp.  5-16,  pi.  I). — This  bulletin  discusses  the  importance  and 
value  of  orchard  tillage,  fertilizers,  and  shade  crops,  the  discussion  being  based 
ui)on  practices  employed  in  Colorado  as  well  as  those  advocated  by  investiga- 
tors In  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  author  maintains  that,  although  the  Colorado  soils  are  fertile,  they  are 
usually  deficient  in  humus  and  that  clean  cultivation  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
cover  crops  as  practiced  by  the  majority  of  Colorado  orchardists  is  likely  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  orchards,  since  the  humus  which  the  soil  does  contain' 
is  apt  to  b^  l^urned  out  quickly  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sqnshine  of 
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that  region  dnrin^  the  heat  of  the  summer.  lie  advocates  and  discusses  a 
system  of  cultivation  which  provides  for  growing  a  shade  crop  in  the  orchard 
during  the  hot  weather,  the  land  to  be  plowed  at  least  every  second  season. 
In  the  case  of  young  orchards  when  the  ground  Is  sufficiently  fertile,  the  Intro- 
duction of  some  hoed  crop  is  deemed  advisable.  Although  the  best  shade  crop 
to  be  used  has  not  yet  been  determined,  red  clover  appears  to  be  most  in  favor 
among  those  who  have  used  any  crop  at  all.  Other  crops  which  have  been  used 
to  some  extent  are  winter  vetch,  peas,  and  alfalfa. 

Orchard  fertilization,  J.  P.  Stewart  {Pennsylvania  8ta,  Bui,  91,  pp,  3-18, 
figs,  4). — ^This  bulletin  discusses  the  present  status  of  our  knowledge  of  orchard 
fertilization  and  gives  an  outline  with  the  results  to  date  of  a  series  of  exi)erl- 
roents  started  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station  ih  1907  with  the  view  of  determining 
the  causes  affecting  yield  and  quality  In  apples.  In  these  exi)erlment8  are 
being  studied  the  influence  of  plant  food  as  affected  by  fertilizers,  the  Influence 
of  moisture  as  affected  by  soil  management,  the  Influence  of  cover  crops  and 
the  influence  of  heredity  as  shown  by  propagation  from  best  Individuals  and 
by  variety. 

The  fertilizer  work  Is  being  conducted  In  3  orchards  ranging  from  9  to  19 
years  of  age.  The  fertilizers  are  applied  annually  at  the  rates  \^eT  acre  of 
nitrogen  50  lbs.,  phosphoric  acid  100  lbs.,  potash  150  lbs.,  lime  1,000  lbs.,  and 
stable  manure  12  tons.  The  data  secured  In  1008  Indicate  that  the  nitrogenous 
manures  have  materially  Increased  the  yield  and  decreased  the  color  of  the 
fruit.  Phosphoric  acid  showed  decidedly  beneficial  results  only  when  In  com- 
bination with  other  elements.  Potash  gave  fairly  favorable  results  In  both 
yield  and  color,  and  lime  ai>i)eared  to  decrease  both,  although  this  comi^aratlve 
harmful  effect  of  lime  Is  not  considered  permanent. 

The  effect  of  nitrogen  applied  In  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  top-dressing 
on  July  8,  1907,  was  plainly  evident  before  the  close  of  August,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  season.  In  the  following  spring  the  trees  on  the  nitrogen 
plats  leafed  out  much  greener  than  those  In  the  other  plats,  and  continued  to 
show  the  same  marked  difference  previous  to  the  second  application  of  nitrate 
of  soda  late  In  May.  These  results  suggest  the  possible  desirability  of  delaying 
soluble  applications  of  nitrogen  such  as  nitrate  of  soda  until  the  season*s 
growth  is  well  advanced  but  not  completed,  at  which  time  the  plant's  supply 
of  stored  food  Is  about  exhausted. 

In  the  soil  management  experiments  clean  tillage,  tillage  and  cover  crop,  sod 
mulch  and  sod  are  being  compared  In  some  young  orchards  from  6  to  15  years 
of  ajre,  and  In  a  mature  orchard  aboilt  35  years  old.  As  Indicated  by  the  yields 
for  2  seasons,  sod  mulch  In  the  young  orchards  shows  30  i)er  cent  better  yields 
than  clean  tillage  and  18^  i>er  cent  better  than  the  cover  crop,  while  In  the 
mature  orchard  the  cover  crop  was  40  per  cent  better  than  sod  mulch. 

Where  plant-food  Is  needed  the  author  advocates  the  general  recommendation 
of  about  10  tons  of  stable  manure  per  acre  or  leguminous  cover  crops,  alternated 
with  a  fertilizer  carrying  about  30  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  60  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  lOO  lbs.  of  potash  per  acre.  The  accompanying  soil  management  suggested 
for  most  situations  is  tillage  with  a  leguminous  cover  crop  while  the  orcliard  Is 
yoang,  followed  by  a  mixed  grass  and  leguminous  sod  or  sod  mulch  when  bear- 
ing age  and  size  Is  reached,  with  a  return  to  tillage  every  second  or  third  year 
after  the  liearlng  habit  Is  established.  Increasing  the  frequency  of  tillage  with 
the  age  of  the  orchard  and  the  demands  of  the  fruit. 

In  some  related  observations  It  was  found  that  apple  roots  extend  much 
farther  laterally  than  Is  generally  supposed,  reaching  in  some  cases  more  than 
3  times  as  far  as  the  si)read  of  the  branches.  This  fact  suggests  a  wider  area 
of  aistribation  for  fertilizers  and  mulches, 
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During  the  past  season  the  soil  management  systems  varied  greatly  In  ability 
to  conserve  moisture.  On  one  fairly  porous  soil  tillage  conserved  the  moisture 
much  better  than  a  3-ton  per  acre  sod  mulch,  and  was  8ui)erior  to  sod.  even 
when  the  latter  was  Icept  closely  cropi)ed  and  the  grass  left  on  the  ground. 
ITnder  the  above  conditions,  the  sticliing  qualities  of  Baldwin  apples  on  the 
tillage  plats  were  52  i>er  cent  greater  than  on  the  sod-mulch  plats.  Northern 
Spies,  however,  showed  no  material  differences  in  this  resi)ect 

[Beport  of  the  experimental  horticalturlst],  J.  P.  Stewabt  (Pennsylvania 
8ta.  RpU  1908,  pp.  192-198,  pis,  .)). — ^An  outline  is  given  of  exi)eriments  being 
conducted  by  the  department  of  experimental  horticulture  in  connection  with  a 
study  of  the  causes  which  affect  the  yield  and  quality  in  apples.  The  results 
of  these  experiments  for  1907-8  are  abstracted  above. 

Whole  V.  piece  root  graftingr,  J.  P.  Stewart  (Pennsylvania  St  a,  RpU  190^, 
pp,  108-200). — An  exi)eriment  was  started  at  tlie  station  In  1S1)7  to  test  the 
relative  merits  of  grafting  apple  trees  on  whole  roots  and  on  picH?e  roota  T«i 
varieties  of  Hungarian  apples  of  6  trees  each  were  received  from  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Two  tre<»8  of  each  variety  were  grafted  on  whole 
root,  2  on  a  top-piece  root,  and  2  on  a  bottom-piece  root.  The  trees  were 
measured  in  IDOS,  11  years  after  planting,  and  the  mejisurements  and  differ- 
enci»s  are  shown  In  tabular  form. 

The  a<lvantage  is  slightly  In  favor  of  the  top-piece  root  method  of  grafting 
with  the  whole- rtMit  methinl  second.  This  is  shown  to  be  contrary  to  the  results 
of  similar  work  reiM)rte<l  by  the  Alabama  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  1(H2)  in 
which  the  advantage  was  slightly  in  favor  of  trees  grafted  on  tlie  lower  half 
of  the  nM)t  with  those  made  on  the  whole  root  third. 

A  comparison  of  tillage  and  sod  mulch  in  an  apple  orchard,  U.  P.  IIkdbk  k 
i\rw  York  State  Sta,  Bui.  31. 'i,  pp,  ll-UU,  pis.  8,  dgm.  /).— An  account  with 
the  results  se<*ured  to  lOOS  inclusive  is  given  of  a  ten-year  exi>erlment  started 
in  100,3  and  being  conducted  by  the  station  to  determine  the  relative  values  of 
tillage  and  sod  mulch  In  orchard  management.  The  exi)erimental  orchard  con- 
sists of  about  Oi  acres  of  Baldwins  set  out  in  1877.  The  results  secured  to  1907 
inclusive  have  been  previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  337). 

As  indicated  by  the  yields,  the  tilled  trees  are  yearly  increasing  their  bearing 
capacity,  whereas  the  .sod-mulch  treses  are  decreasing  in  frultfulness.  The  aver- 
age annual  yield  per  acre  on  the  sod  plat  for  the  past  5  years  was  72.9  bbls., 
and  for  the  tilletl  plat  li)i).2  bbls.  The  fruit  from  the  sod  plat  is  much  more 
highly  colored,  and  matures  from  1  to  3  weeks  earlier  than  that  on  the  tilled 
plat.  The  fruit  from  the  tllUnl  plat  is  larger,  more  juicy,  crisper,  and  of  l)etter 
flavor.  It  keeps  4  weeks  longer  in  common  storage  than  that  from  the  sod  plat, 
but  there  appears  to  be  no  difference  in  the  keeping  quality  of  the  two  classes 
of  fruit  in  cold  storage.  Tillage  exerted  a  favorable  influence  on  the  uniformity 
of  trtM^s  and  crops,  the  trees  grown  in  sod  showing  abnormalities  in  foliage, 
branches,  and  roots,  as  well  as  in  fruit  bearing  and  in  fruit  characters. 

The  sod-grown  trees  made  an  average  annual  gain  in  trunk  diameter  of  1.1 
in.  as  conipareil  with  2.1  in.  with  tillage  grown  trees.  The  leaves  on  the  tilled 
trees  were  better  In  color,  larger,  more  numerous,  heavier,  3  or  4  days  earlier 
in  coming  out,  and  a  week  or  10  days  later  in  falling  than  the  leaves  on  the  sod- 
^rown  treos.  Smlded  trin^s  made  an  average  annual  branch  growth  of  1.9  in. 
as  companHl  with  4.4  in.  for  tilled  trees,  with  about  twice  as  many  laterals  per 
branch  on  the  tlHed  trees.  During  the  dormant  season  the  new  wo<k1  on  the 
tilled  trees  was  i>lumi)er  and  brighter  In  color,  indicating  better  health,  and 
there  was  less  dead  wood  than  on  the  sod-mulch  trees. 
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The  ro«t  systems  of  the  tilled  trees  are  approximately  circular,  while  tiiose 
of  the  sodded  trees  are  very  irregular,  "  Indicating  a  reaching  out  of  a  part  of 
the  roots  in  response  to  a  demand  for  more  moisture,  food,  or  air  or  to  escape 
some  evil  eflfeet  of  the  grass  roots."  Sodded  trees  growing  next  to  the  tilled 
land  showed  better  health  and  greater  productivity  than  the  trees  on  the  inner 
sodded  rows. 

The  average  cost  per  acre  of  management,  exclusive  of  harvesting,  was  $17.92 
for  the  sodded  plat  and  $24.47  for  the  tilled.  The  average  net  income  i)er  acre 
for  the  sodded  plat  was  $71.52  and  for  the  tilled  plat  $110.43,  an  increase  of 
r»4  per  cent. 

The  following  reasons  are  given  why  tillage  seems  to  be  better  than  sod  for 
the  apple: 

"The  results  of  120  moisture  determinations  in  the  Auchter  orchard  show 
that  the  differences  in  tree  growth  and  crop  in  the  two  plats  of  this  experiment 
are  mainly  due  to  differences  in  moisture,  the  tilled  plat  having  most  moisture. 
••As  a  consequence  of  the  reduced  water  supply  in  the  sod  plat,  there  is  a 
reduced  food  supply ;  for  it  is  only  through  the  medium  of  free  water  that  plants 
can  take  In  food.  Analyses  show  that  the  differences  between  the  actual 
amounts  of  plant  food  in  the  two  plats  are  very  small. 

••Analyses  show  that  there  is  more  humus  in  the  tilled  plat  than  In  the  sod 
plat,  contradicting  the  oft-made  assertion  that  the  tillage  method  of  managing 
an  orchard  •  burns  out  the  humus.* 

•*At  a  depth  of  6  in.  the  tilled  soil  Is  1.1**  warmer  ln^the  morning  and  1.7** 
at  night  than  the  sod  land;  at  12  in.  the  tilled  soil  is  2.3"  warmer  in  the 
morning  and  1.8"  in  the  evening. 

**  We  are  Justified,  without  the  presentation  of  specific  data,  in  saying  that  a 
tilled  soil  is  better  aerated  than  sodded  land. 

•'  Soil  investigators  are  well  agreed  that  beneficial  micro-organisms  are  found 
In  greater  numbers  in  a  cultivated  soil  than  in  other  soils.'* 

Although  the  experiment  does  not  show  that  apples  can  not  be  grown  in  sod, 
it  was  noticed  that  the  sodded  trees  began  to  show  ill  effects  the  first  year  the 
orchard  was  laid  down  to  grass,  and  each  succeeding  year  showed  greater 
injury. 

.  How  sod  affected  an  apple  orchard,  F.  H.  Hall  {^ew  York  State  8ta,  Bui, 
514*  popular  cd,,  pp.  3-20,  fig.  1). — ^A  popular  edition  of  the  above. 

Apple  culture  in  Vermont,  W.  Stuart  (Vermont  8ta.  BuL  IJil,  pp.  6S-100, 
P'«.  8,  fig.  1), — ^This  bulletin  discusses  the  extent  and  development  of  the  ai)ple 
industry  In  Vermont,  and  contains  detailed  suggestions  relative  to  the  starting, 
culture  and  care  of  an  orchard,  and  the  disposal  of  the  crop. 

Picking  anji  packing  citrus  fiixits,  M.  J.  Iorns  (Porto  Rico  8ta.  Circ,  8, 
pp.  4-20,  figs,  2). — This  circular  contains  suggestions  on  the  practice  and  princi- 
ples of  picking  and  packing  citrus  fruits.  The  information  given  Is  based 
largely  upon  the  experience  of  successful  growers  in  all  the  citrus  growing 
regions  of  the  world  as  gleaned  from  various  publications  on  the  subject 

Small  fruits  in  1907,  J.  P.  Pillsbuby  (Pennsylvania  8ta.  Rpt,  1908,  pp,  205- 
2i7). —Notes  are  given  on  the  varieties  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackber- 
ries, currants,  and  gooseberries  tested  at  the  station  during  the  season  of  1907, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  raspberries  and  blackberries,  tabular  data  are 
^'Wrted  indicating  the  flowering  and  fruiting  i)erlod8  and  the  vigor  of  the 
different  varieties. 

With  the  view  of  arriving  at  the  relative  merits  of  wide-matted  row  and 
narrow-matted  row  systems  and  the  hill  system  of  culture,  some  data  were 
compiled  relative  to  the  average  size  of  10  varieties  of  strawberries  which  have 
3406— No.  3—00 i 
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been  grown  continuously  during  the  past  12  years.  The  results  appear  to  dis- 
prove the  theory  that  the  hill  system  produces  the  largest  average  size  fmit. 
When  the  yearly  averages  are  taken  the  narrow-matted  row  appears  to  produce 
the  largest  and  most  uniform  grade  of  fruit,  while  the  hill  system  yields  the 
smallest  berries. 

Grape  growing,  O.  B.  Whipple  (Colorado  8ta,  But,  HU  PP*  S-16,  figs,  8). — 
This  bulletin  contains  detailed  suggestions  for  grape  growing  under  Irrigated 
conditions  in  Colorado,  in  which  the  following  phases  are  considered  :  Soils 
and  locations,  propagation,  preparation  of  land,  planting,  cultivation,  irrigation, 
pruning,  summer  pruning,  winter  protection,  fertilization,  picking,  packing, 
varieties,  insects  and  diseases.  Estimates  are  also  given  on  the  cost  of  growing 
and  returns. 

Studies  conducted  in  the  experimental  vineyards  of  Messina  on  the  resist- 
ance, breeding,  and  culture  of  American  grapes  during  the  biennial  period 
1907-8,  La  Faugi  {BoL  Min.  Agr„  Indus,  c  Com,  [Rome],  8  (1909),  8er.  C. 
AV>.  JO,  pp.  JO-JH), — This  is  a  report  on  studies  conducted  with  a  large  number 
of  i:nroi)ean  and  American  grai>es  and  their  hybrids,  including  grafted  and 
dirtH't  bearing  vines,  relative  to  their  resistance  to  phylloxera,  their  production, 
culture  and  condition.     The  imi)ortant  data  are  classified  in  tabular  form. 

Adaptability  of  the  white  and  red  Delaware  grapes,  G.  de  IstvAnffi  (BuL 
Inst.  Cent.  Amp^lol.  Roy,  Hongrois,  1  (1906),  pp.  60-62).— As  a  result  of  tests 
(•(nidntttHl  for  0  years  in  the  Hungarian  state  nurseries,  both  the  white  and  red 
Delaware  grapes  were  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  as  regards  their  resistance  to 
phylloxera,  their  yield,  and  the  production  of  high  grade  wine. 

Practical  advice  to  grape  growers,  M.  D.  Chauliac  (Bui.  Off.  Oovvt.  O^. 
A1gerU\  1909,  No.  JO,  t^np.,  pp.  15-106). — Practical  directions,  including  methods 
of  culture,  propagation  and  varieties  for  reconstituting  phylloxera-infested 
Algerian  vineyards  with  American  grai)e  stocks,  are  given.  The  appendix 
contains  data  relative  to  the  cost  of  replanting  vineyards. 

[Note  on  injury  to  nursery  stock  by  fumigating  with  hydrocyanic-acid 
gasl,  i\  W.  Waid  {Ohio  Sta.  Cite.  89.  pp.  7,  8). — ^The  author  reports  a  sus- 
pected case  of  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  poisoning  of  young  apple  trees  secured  from 
a  nursery  in  which  the  trees  had  been  fumigated  for  San  Jos^  scale  He  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  possible  danger  of  Injury  to  nursery  stock  not  perfectly 
dormant  when  thus  fumigated  is  sufficient  to  warrant  careful  and  thorough 
investigation. 

Fertilization  of  the  almond  tree,  G.  A.  Cowie  (Trap,  Life,  5  (1909),  No.  5. 
pp.  ()S-70,  figfi.  3). — The  author  suggests  fertilizer  formulas  for  growing  almonds 
on  different  tyi^es  of  soil,  and  gives  the  results  of  a  manuring  experiment  with 
jilnionds  conducted  with  E.  Albiach,  Alicante,  Spain,  in  which  a  complete  fer- 
tilizer consisting  of  830  lbs.  of  superphosphate,  80  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda.  80  lbs. 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  450  lbs.  of  kainit  gave  a  yield  per  acre  of  1,532 
lbs.  of  almonds,  as  compared  with  433  lbs.  per  acre  on  unmanured  land.  This 
increase  in  yield  was  secured  at  an  added  cost  per  acre  for  fertilizer  of 
about  ^30. 

A  revised  list  of  the  plats  on  the  experiment  station,  Peradeniya,  R.  H. 
Lock  (Cires.  and  Agr.  Jour.  Roy.  Bot.  Gard.  Ceylon,  4  (1909),  No.  15,  pp,  ItS- 
1)0.  map  /). — This  is  a  guide  to  the  plats  of  the  Peradeniya  experiment  station, 
the  majority  of  which  are  planted  to  cacao,  rubber,  coconuts,  and  tea.  The 
data  for  each  i)lat  consist  of  a  brief  record  relative  to  Its  past  history,  and  Its 
condition  at  the  end  of  190S. 

The  science  of  plant  breeding,  11.  H.  Groff  (Ann.  Rpt.  Hort.  Socs.  Ontario, 
3  {J908),  pp.  76-85.  figs.  6). — A  popular  discussion  of  plant-breeding  methods 
with  frequent  references  to  the  ?mthor*8  work  in  breeding  gladioli. 
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Key  to  New  Bn^land  trees,  J.  F.  Collins  and  H.  W.  Pbeston  (Providence, 
R.  I.,  1909,  pp.  42 ) . — This  pamphlet  consists  of  a  key  to  the  wild  and  commonly 
cQltivated  trees  of  New  England,  including  some  of  the  trees  which  grow  In 
adjae^it  States.  The  key  is  based  primarily  on  leaf  characters.  Directions 
are  given  for  its  use,  together  with  references  to  more  complete  works  on  the 
subject. 

The  tree  book,  Maby  R.  Jabvis  (New  York  and  London  [1909],  2,  ed.  rev., 
pp.  132,  pis.  31 ) . — Popular  discussions  together  with  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics and  illustrations  are  given  of  a  large  number  of  the  more  common 
British  trees. 

The  adaptability  of  Douglas  spruce  (Pseudotsuga  taxifolia),  A.  Joltet 
[Rev.  Eaux  et  Forits,  48  (1909),  No.  11,  pp.  321-331,  maps  2).— A  discussion  of 
the  comparative  adaptability  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  Colorado  forms  of  the 
Douglas  spruce  to  different  European  conditions. 

The  culture  of  forest  trees  (Die  Pflanzenzucht  im  Walde,  Berlin,  1907, 
4  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  XII +383,  figs.  66). — This  is  a  handl>ook  for  foresters 
and  students.  It  treats  in  detail  of  the  culture  of  young  forest  trees  including 
seed  bed  and  nursery  practices,  packing  and  shipping.  Special  rules  are  given 
for  the  culture  of  various  species  of  conifers  and  hard  woods. 

A  primer  of  forestry,  II,  G.  Pinchot  (U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui. 
S58,  pp.  48,  figs.  25).— This  is  a  popularized  edition  of  part  2  of  Bulletin  24  of 
the  Forest  Service  of  this  Department  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  43).  Part  1  of  the  above 
publication  has  also  been  issued  as  a  Farmers*  Bulletin  (B.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  158). 

A  manual  for  northern  woodsmen,  A.  Caby  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1909,  pp.  250, 
figs.  80.  maps  3). — ^This  pocket  manual  treats  In  detail  of  land  surveying,  the 
making  of  forest  maps,  log  and  wood  measurement,  and  timber  estimating. 
Numerous  tables  relating  to  these  subjects,  together  with  miscellaneous  tables 
and  information,  are  also  given.  Various  text-books  and  other  publications 
have  been  drawn  on  in  preparing  the  work,  but  the  sections  on  the  practice  of 
map  making  and  timber  estimating  are  largely  derived  from  the  author's  per- 
sonal experience  and  obsen-atlon. 

Timber  production  and  the  industrial  proi>erties  of  wood,  E.  Labis 
(Rohholzgewinnung  und  Oewerbseigenschaften  des  Holzes.  Vienna  and  Leipsic, 
1909,  pp.  184^  figs.  37). — A  small  manual  for  lumbermen  and  wood  workers. 

Part  1  deals  with  the  exploitation  and  shaping  of  timber  for  building  pur- 
poses and  other  uses.  Part  2  discusses  the  various  industrial  properties  of 
woods,  including  the  interior  and  exterior  development  of  wood  cells,  change 
in  shape  after  felling  and  working,  specific  weight,  hardness  and  cleavage  re- 
sistance, strength  of  various  species,  color,  texture  and  knot  formation,  dura- 
bility under  natural  conditions  and  with  the  use  of  preservatives,  defects  and 
diseases,  exterior  and  interior  means  for  determining  the  condition  of  sound- 
ness, the  characteristics  of  deadwood,  and  the  heating  power  of  woods. 

Preliminary  statement  regardingr  the  forestry  problems  in  Vermont,  A.  F. 
Ha  WES  (Vermont  8ta.  Bui.  139,  pp.  23-^6,  pi.  i).— This  bulletin,  which  is  Forest 
Service  Publication  No.  1  of  the  Vermont  Station,  contains  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  purposes  and  objects  of  forestry,  outlines  the  work  of  the  State  forester's 
office,  and  gives  instructions  regarding  forest  planting. 

State  parks  for  Wisconsin,  J.  Nolen  ([Madison,  Wis.,  1909],  pp.  56,  pis. 
W).— This  is  the  report  of  the  landscape  architect  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Park 
Board  discussing  the  justification  and  need  of  State  parks  for  Wisconsin,  and 
the  requirements  and  available  sites  for  these  parks,  and  giving  recPQimendf^^ 
tlouB  for  the  establishment  of  a  park  system. 
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DISEASES  OF  PLAITTS. 

The  constancy  of  mutants;  the  origrin  of  disease  resistance  in  plants, 
H.  L.  BoLLEY  {Amer.  Breeders*  Aasoc,  [Proc],  4  (1908),  pp,  121-129), — A  criti- 
cism aud  discussion  of  I)e  Vries's  mutation  theory  is  given,  and  attention  is 
called  by  tbe  autbor  to  what  be  believes  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  plant 
breeding,  namely,  tliat  in  order  to  maintain  a  standard  of  a  crop  tbe  condition 
under  which  a  character  is  originated  or  is  being  originated  must  be  maintained 
or  at  least  approximated. 

A  description  is  given  of  the  author's  worlc  in  developing  disease  resistance 
in  plants  and  of  the  results  obtained,  and  from  his  observations  he  is  led  to 
conclude  **(!)  that  mutations  may  be  so  insignificant  and  numerous  as  to  be 
unrecognizable  and  thus  fall  directly  into  the  class  called  by  De  Vries  *  fluctuat- 
ing variations,*  or  (2)  that  they  may  be  induced  in  a  mixture  of  a  great  niimi>er 
of  varieties  of  a  species  at  one  and  the  same  time  because  of  the  same  environ- 
mental causes,  or  (3)  that  in  some  cases  'fluctuating  variations'  are  of  such 
nature  and  worth  as  to  allow  results  to  be  obtained  in  mass  breeding  of  as  great 
imjwrtance  as  any  that  we  may  hope  to  obtain  by  looking  for  a  single  mutating 
tyi)e." 

In  relation  to  disease  resistance,  the  author  states  that  he  is  unable  to  deter- 
mine whether  resistance  is  due  to  structural  or  physiological  changes  in  the 
I)lant.  There  api>ears  to  be  some  evidence  i)ointing  to  the  probable  influence  of 
chemical  agencies,  such  as  toxins,  arising  from  the  direct  existence  of  fungus 
attacks  ui)on  the  hosts. 

Comparative  investigrations  on  the  effect  of  various  methods  of  seed 
treatment  on  the  germination  of  seed,  H.  Burmester  {Ztschr,  Pflanzenkrank., 
18  (1908),  No.  S,  pp.  /5//-/(S7). — laboratory  aud  field  studies  were  made  to 
determine  the  effect  of  various  seed  treatments  recommended  for  the  prevention 
of  cereal  smuts.  Among  the  fungicides  tested  on  oats,  wheat,  and  barley  were 
copper  sulphate,  Bordeaux  mixture,  sulphuric  acid.  Ceres  powder,  formalin, 
liot  water,  hot  air,  and  picric  acid,  the  effect  on  the  seed  being  determined  by 
germination  tests. 

Soaking  the  grain  for  14  liours  in  copi>er  sulphate  solutions  ranging  from 
0.5  to  2  per  cent  proved  injurious  to  all  seeds  whether  limed  or  not,  although 
the  oats  were  much  less  injured  than  the  other  grains.  Treating  the  seed  with 
2  per  cent  Bordeaux  mixture  which  was  allowed  to  dry  on  the  grain  was  not 
injurious.  Sulphuric  acid  proved  unsutlable  for  the  treatment  of  grain  for 
smut  prevention.  Ceres  iK)wder  ]>roved  somewhat  injurious  to  all  the  grains. 
Strong  solutions  of  formalin  reduceti  germination,  but  when  seed  was  soaked 
for  4  hours  in  0.1  per  cent  solutions  or  less  all  tlie  grains  gave  high  germina- 
tions. Soaking  the  seed  for  5  minutes  in  water  heated  to  about  53"  C.  was  only 
slightly  injurious  to  wheat  but  somewhat  destructive  of  oats  and  barley. 
Treating  seed  grain  with  air  heated  to  75°  C.  slightly  reduced  its  germinative 
power,  but  the  treated  grains  sprouted  more  quickly  tlian  the  untreated,  and 
this  method  seems  worthy  of  extended  use.  Picric  acid,  and  especially  the  form 
called  Reflorit,  is  useless  as  a  disinfection  material. 

In  field  practice  treating  the  seed  grain  with  copiier  sulphate  with  or  without 
liming  and  the  use  of  formalin  are  recommended  as  the  most  efficient  means 
of  controlling  smut. 

Notes  on  some  potato  diseases,  W.  Kreitz  (IHus,  Landw.  Ztp,,  29  iJ909), 
No.  78,  p.  176.  figs.  5). — Descriptions  are  given  of  a  number  of  forms  of  potato 
scab,  among  them  the  pock  scab,  the  common  scab,  and  tlie  black  scab  or 
canker  caused  by  Chrysophlyctis  endoUotica. 
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A  dry  scab  of  potatoes  (Jour,  Bd,  Agr,  [London'\,  16  (1909)^  No,  i,  pp. 
5/,  32). — A  brief  description  is  given  of  a  disease  of  potatoes  due  to  Spondylo- 
cladium  atrovirens.  The  injury  is  confined  to  the  tubers  and  there  are  no 
indications  of  the  presence  of  the  fungus  on  the  foliage.  It  causes  a  disfigure- 
ment of  the  surface  of  the  tuber,  followed  by  local  siwts  of  dry  rot.  All 
affected  iiotatoes  should  be  rejected  in  planting. 

Investigations  on  the  leaf  curl  disease  of  potatoes,  T.  Remy  and  G. 
Schneider  (Fiihling's  Landw,  7Ag.,  58  {1909),  yo.  6,  pp.  201-219.  iiiap  i).— 
After  discussing  the  various  causes  that  have  been  claimed  to  Induce  the  leaf 
curl  disease  of  potatoes,  the  authors  give  an  account  of  Its  distribution  In 
the  Rhine  Provinces,  in  some  imrts  of  which  the  r>otato  yield  for  1908  is  said 
to  have  been  reduced  fully  50  per  cent  hy  reason  of  the  disease. 

The  relative  susceptibility  of  dlfl'erent  varieties  of  potatoes  to  the  disease, 
as  determined  by  3  years'  observations,  Is  shown.  The  rehitlon  of  soils,  weather, 
and  situation  to  the  disease  Is  discussed.  Weather  conditions  are  held  to  be 
only  Incidental  to  the  development  of  the  disease,  although  the  worst  outbreak 
came  in  a  seasoa  which  was  characterized  by  cool,  moist  weather  in  May,  fol- 
lowed by  hot  weather  in  June,  with  considerable  rain  and  an  unusually  hot 
and  dry  autumn.  Varieties  that  had  been  previously  only  slightly  affected 
were  severely  attacked  during  this  season. 

There  appears  to  be  evidence  that  the  disease  may  be  spread  through  seed 
tubers,  and  only  sound  potatoes  of  the  most  resistant  varieties  should  be  used 
for  seed  purposes. 

The  potato  harvest  of  1908  and  the  leaf  curl  disease,  O.  Appel  {IUus. 
Landic.  Ztg,,  29  {1909),  No,  18,  pp.  176-178),— An  account  Is  given  of  the 
dlmluisheii  yield  of  iwtatoes  In  Germany  In  1908,  and  the  relation  of  the  leaf 
curl  thereto  Is  i>olnted  out 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  brusone  of  rice,  U.  Brizi  {Ann.  1st.  Agr, 
[MUan],  7  {1905-6),  pp.  107-171/). — A  critical  review  is  given  of  literature  relat- 
ing to  the  disease  of  rice  known  as  brusone.  The  author  claims  that  the  dis- 
'  ease  Is  due  In  the  first  place  to  physiological  dlsturbauces  of  the  root  sysleiu 
resulting  In  incomplete  respiration,  and  in  functional  disturbances  that  are 
finally  changed  into  true  lesions  on  the  root  system.  These  may  precede  exte- 
rior manifestation  of  the  disease.  He  further  claims  that  brusone  can  not  1k» 
attributed  solely  to  fungi  occurring  on  the  aerial  portions  of  the  plant. 

Eeport  of  plant  pathologist,  F.  M.  Rolfs  {Missouri  Fruit  8ta.  Rpt,  1907-8, 
pp.  16-18,  pi.  1). — The  work  done  in  plant  pathology  during  the  biennial  period 
covered  by  tliis  brief  re[K)rt  has  consisted  of  a  general  survey  of  the  fruit  dis- 
eases of  the  State,  a  preliminary  rei)ort  of  which  has  been  noted  (E.  S.  11.,  20, 
p. 347).  The  work  has  since  been  continued  along  similar  lines,  considerable  time 
being  given  to  the  investigation  of  the  diseases  of  the  i)each,  plum,  and  apple, 
while  some  attention  has  been  given  to  those  of  the  blackberry  and  raspberry. 

In  the  laboratory  a  careful  study  made  of  Cytospora  riibcsccns  and  Valsa- 
Icucostoina  occurring  on  jieach  and  plum  trees  has  shown  that  the  Cytospora, 
which  Is  very  common  on  stone-fruit  trees.  Is  the  pycnldlal  form  of  the  other 
fungus.  This  organism  is  said  usually  to  gain  entrance  to  the  trees  through 
the  buds,  and  when  infection  occurs  on  the  trunks  and  the  conditions  are 
favorable  for  Its  growth  it  produces  large  wounds  which  are  often  si>oken  of  as 
**sun  scald."  A  full  account  of  the  Investigations  leading  to  the  discovery  of 
the  relationship  between  these  two  fungi  will  be  issued  soon. 

Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  defoliation  of  i)each  trees,  due  to  the  bacterial 
Phot-hole  disease,  and  on  the  root  rots  of  peach  and  apple  trees. 
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Lime-Bulphur  wash  for  apple  scab,  R.  K.  Beattie  (West,  Fruii-GrtHter, 
20  (1909),  No,  1,  pp.  6,  7). — An  account  is  given  of  spraying  experim^its  con- 
ducted in  1907  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  In  1908  in  which  Bordeaux  mixture 
and  lime-sulphur  wash  were  comiwred. 

In  1908  a  maximum  of  3  sprayings  was  given  as  a  preventive  of  scab,  and  the 
lime-sulphur  wash  was  found  to  excel  the  Bordeaux  mixture  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  experiments.  On  the  basis  of  one  year*s  investigations,  the  author 
recommends  for  the  prevention  of  apple  scab  the  use  of  a  lime-sulphur  wa^ 
composed  of  sulphur  1  lb.,  lime  ^  lb.,  and  water  5  gal.  The  number  and  dates 
of  sprayings  necessary  are  yet  to  be  definitely  determined. 

Fighting  apple  scab  In  the  Middle  West,  W.  M.  Scott  ( West,  Fruit-Grower. 
20  (1909),  No,  U  PP'  5y  6,  figs.  7). — ^A  somewhat  popular  account  is  given  of  in- 
vestigations which  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of 
this  Department  either  as  demonstration  experiments  or  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  stations  in  the  Middle  West.  These  have  been  conducted  with  a 
view  to  combating  ai)ple  scab,  leaf  spot,  and  codling  moth. 

The  results  obtained  in  Arkansas  and  Nebraska  in  1908  were  quite  favorable 
to  the  use  of  a  5 :  5 :  50  Bordeaux  mixture.  Two  brands  of  factory -boiled  or 
concentrated  lime-sulphur  solution  were  tested  and  found  to  adhere  better  and 
remain  effective  longer  than  the  self-boiled  mixture,  but  owing  to  the  interfer- 
ence of  frost  and  excessive  rains  the  experiments  were  not  satisfactory  and  the 
results  are  not  considered  conclusive.  In  the  experiments  for  tht^reventlon 
of  peach  diseases  scab,  black  spot,  and  brown  rot  were  held  under  control  by 
(he  lime-sulphur  spray,  and  on  varieties  of  apples  subject  to  Bordejiux  injury 
this  spray  is  recommended. 

Spraying  for  brown  rot  of  the  peach,  1908,  C.  A.  McCue  (Delaware  8ta. 
Bill.  85,  pp,  3-]2). — During  1908  the  author  carried  on  a  series  of  cooperative 
spraying  exixirlmeuts  with  different  varieties  of  i)eaches  to  test  the  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  wash  as  a  fungicide  for  the  prevention  of  brown  rot  of  the  peach, 
due  to  Sclerotinia  fructigcna.  Comparisons  were  also  made  of  a  number  of 
other  fungicides. 

As  a  result  of  one  year's  experiments  with  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture, 
it  appears  that  brown  rot  can  be  materially  lessened  by  3  or  4  sprayings,  but 
that  under  some  conditions  considerable  Injury  Is  done  to  the  peach  foliage. 
This  may  be  prevented  to  a  large  degree  by  preparing  the  wash  with  cold  in- 
stead of  hot  water.  One  of  the  principal  objections  to  the  use  of  this  mixture 
is  a  heavy  deiK)slt  of  lime  upon  the  fruit,  and  on  this  account  the  treatment  can 
not  be  considered  a  success. 

The  mixture  proved  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  prevention  of  i)each  scab,  and 
the  author  believes  that  2  sprayings,  one  about  May  10  and  the  other  about  June 
1,  would  prove  sufficient  for  ordinary  attacks  of  the  scab  In  the  region  where  the 
experiments  were  carried  on. 

The  other  mixtures  experimented  with  were  the  Rex  brand  of  lime  sulphur, 
benzoate  Bordeaux,  a  boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture,  sulphur  water,  and  a  strong 
homemade  lime-sulphur  wash.  None  of  these  proved  safe  and  reliable  reme- 
dies for  the  prevention  of  the  brown  rot  of  the  peach.  The  commercial  lime- 
sulphur  washes  are  somewhat  promising,  but  their  action  on  the  peach  foliage 
is  not  sufficiently  understood  as  yet  to  warrant  giving  definite  directions  for 
their  use. 

Hypochnose  of  pomaceous  fruits,  F.  L.  Stevens  and  J.  G.  Hall  {Ann, 
Mycol,,  7  (1909),  No.  U  pp.  49-59,  figs,  8).— A  description  is  given  of  a  disease 
of  pomaceous  fruits  due  to  Hypochnus  ochroleucus. 

This  fungus  causes  a  leaf  blight,  and  its  effect  on  the  host  plant  resembles  In 
some  respects  that  of  the  bacterial  fire  blight  of  pears  and  apples.    The  later 
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stages  of  the  disease  Show,  however,  that  only  the  leaves  are  affected.  The 
twigs  are  found  carrying  the  fungus,  but  do  not  die  from  Its  presence.  They 
seem  to  l>e  injured  only  indirectly  through  the  destruction  of  the  leaves. 

The  fun^is  was  first  described  from  Brazil,  occurring  on  apples  and  quinces, 
and  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  present  material. 
The  disease  is  said  to  prevail  generally  throughout  the  mountain  section  of 
North  Carolina  and  is  also  known  to  he  present  in  West  Virginia  and  Alabama, 
while  other  observations  seem  to  indicate  a  still  wider  spread. 

As  the  fungus  winters  in  a  purely  superficial  manner  upon  the  twigs,  depend- 
ing but  slightly  on  spores  for  its  propagation,  it  is  believed  that  thorough  spray- 
ing in  the  spring  will  result  in  Its  control. 

The  treatmoit  of  the  downy  mildew  of  grapes,  H.  GouTHifeRE  {Prog.  Agr, 
€t  rit.  {Ed,  VEst'Centre),  SO  {1909),  No.  11,  pp.  507-5/4).— Suggestions  are 
given  for  the  control  of  the  downy  mildew  of  the  grape,  and  the  relative  merits 
of  Bordeaux  mixture.  Burgundy  mixture,  and  copi)er  acetate  solutions  are  dis- 
cussed. The  author  states  that  In  order  to  be  effective  the  proper  time  must  be 
chosen  for  the  application  of  the  fungicides  and  the  purest  possible  chemicals 
should  be  employed  in  their  manufacture. 

The  bud  rot  and  some  other  coconut  troubles  in  Cuba,  W.  T.  Hobne  {Eatat, 
Cent.  Agr.  Cuba  BuL  15,  English  Ed.,  pp.  43,  pis.  15).— The  author  describes  the 
bud  rot  of  coconut,  giving  an  account  of  Its  history  and  occurrence  in  Cuba  and 
the  symptoms  by  which  Its  presence  may  be  recognized ;  discusses  the  various 
attributed  causes,  and  suggests  methods  for  its  control. 

The  presence  of  the  disease  Is  first  recognized  by  the  dropping  of  the  young 
fruits,  followed  by  the  fading  or  yellowing  of  the  leaves,  and  later  by  the  char- 
acteristic rotting  of  the  undeveloped  leaves  in  the  center  of  the  top. 

A  number  of  fungi  and  bacteria  have  been  Isolated  from  the  affected  portions 
of  the  trees,  and  associated  with  the  disease  are  a  number  of  Insects. 

Among  the  remedial  measures  suggested  are  the  destruction  of  the  tops  of 
all  dead  or  seriously  affected  trees,  flaming  or  burning  out  the  tops  of  all  early 
or  suspected  cases,  and  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  for  the  protection  uf 
healthy  trees. 

Among  the  minor  diseases  described  are  the  coconut  leaf  six)t  due  to  Pestaloz- 
zia  palmarum,  leaf  dwarfing,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  well  understood,  and 
water  injury.  In  addition  descriptive  notes  are  given  on  a  number  of  Insect 
and  other  animal  i)ests. 

A  Funtumia  disease,  G.  Massee  {Roy,  Bot,  Gard.  Ken\  Bui.  Misc.  Inform., 
1909,  \o.  3,  pp.  147,  148). — A  description  Is  given  of  a  canker  disease  affecting 
one  of  the  rubber  trees  {Funtumia  clastica),  the  cause  of  which  is  said  to  be 
yectria  funtumiw  n.  sp.  A  technical  description  of  the  fungus  Is  presented.  In 
general  appearance  and  mode  of  extension,  the  disease  is  apparently  similar  to 
the  cacao  canker  disease  of  Ceylon,  which  is  also  due  to  a  si>ecles  of  Nectrla. 

Diseases  of  the  almond,  G.  Arnaud  {Prog.  Agr.  ct  Vit.  {Ed.  VEst-Centrc), 
30  {1909),  No.  15,  pp.  451-456). — Descriptions  are  given  of  the  gummosls  of  the 
almond  due  to  Caryneum  beyerinckii,  leaf  curl  {Exoascus  deformans) ,  leaf  8i)ot 
(Polysiigma  ochraceum),  spot  disease  of  the  twigs  {Fusicoccum  amygdali),  rust 
{Puccinia  pruni),  and  anthracnose  {Qlwosporium  amygdalinum) ,  together  with 
saggestions  for  the  use  of  fungicides  in  combating  these  diseases. 

The  appearance  of  oak  mildew  in  Wiirttemberg,  O.  Kirchneb  {\aiurw. 
Zlschr.  Forst  u.  Landw.,  7  {1909),  No.  4.  PP-  213-217).— The  occurrence  of 
oak  mildew^  in  Wtirtteml)erg  Is  announced,  the  si)ecies  attacked  being  for  the 
most  part  Quercus  sessiliflora  and  Q.  pedunrulata.  An  examination  of  the 
material  showed  the  eonldlal  stage  of  the  fungus  present  in  M  forest  districts. 
In  2  instances  the  perlthecia  were  found,  and  a  study  of  the  fruiting  bodies  led 
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the  author  to  the  conclusion  that, the  fungus  Is  Phyllactinia  corylea,  which  also 
attacks  the  hazel. 

A  study  of  the  mildew  of  the  peach  in  relation  to  the  new  mildew  on  Hie 
oak,  G.  CtJBONi  and  L.  Petri  {Atti  R,  Accad,  LinccU  Rend.  CI.  Sci,  Fis.,  MaU 
e  Nat.,  5.  scr.,  18  (1909),  L  A'o.  7,  pp.  325-S26). — A  comparative  study  war*  made 
of  the  mildew  occurring  on  i)eaches,  roses,  etc.  {Sphwrothcca  pannosa),  and  of 
what  the  authors  consider  a  new  species  the  conidial  form  of  which  has  been 
quite  prevalent  on  oaks  in  southern  Europe. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY. 

A  treatise  on  zoology,  edited  by  ¥1,  R.  Lankesteb  (London,  1909,  pt  1,  pp, 
XXII -^296,  figs.  151).— Thin  is  the  first  of  two  fascicles  u[)on  the  protozoa. 

Section  A  on  the  Proteomyxa  is  by  S.  J.  Hickson.  Section  B  on  the  Heliozoa 
by  W.  F.  It.  Weldon  and  S.  J.  Hickson,  Section  C  on  the  Mycetozoa  by  J.  J. 
Lister.  Section  I)  on  the  I^obosa  by  S.  J.  Hickson,  Section  E  on  the  Radtolaria 
by  F.  W.  (Jamble,  Section  F  on  the  Mastigophora  by  Arthur  Willey  and  S.  J. 
Hickson,  and  Section  G  on  the  Htemoflagellates  and  allied  forms,  including  a 
list  of  tlie  known  natural  hosts,  by  II.  M.  Woodcock.  A  bibliographical  list  is 
given  at  the  end  of  each  section. 

Appendix  A  Includes  the  Ohlamydomyxa,  by  J.  J.  Lister,  and  Appendix  B 
the  Xenophyophoridae,  by  F.  E.  Schultze. 

Treating  seed  com  to  protect  it  from  burrowing  animals,  T.  H.  Scheffeb 
(Kansas  Sia.  Circ.  1,  pp.  .)). — This  circular  was  prepared  partly  to  supply 
timely  information  on  the  subject  and  partly  to  secure  the  cooi>eration  of  farm- 
ers in  testing  the  various  methods  proposed.  Examinations  of  the  stomach 
contents  of  over  IHO  specimens  taken  in  all  months  of  the  year  have  shown 
that  mice  and  not  moles  are  resi)onsible  for  the  numerous  dei)redations. 

Exi>eriments  in  methods  of  preventing  the  theft  of  seed  grains  in  the  ground 
have  followed  throe  lines — baiting  the  pests  some  days  in  advance  of  planting, 
regular  planting  of  poisoned  seed,  and  surface  coating  of  seed  with  ill  flavored 
substances,  and  the  results  with  each  are  briefly  discussed.  Kerosene,  crude 
I)etro]eum,  copperas,  crude  carbolic  acid,  fish  oil,  and  spirits  of  cami)hor,  when 
used  in  suflicient  quantity  or  strength  to  impart  an  odor  to  the  corn,  were 
found  to  seriously  injure  the  germinating  powers  of  the  grain.  Mixing  pulver- 
ized gum  camphor  with  the  dry  grain  and  storing  it  in  a  closed  vessel  for  some 
days,  which  has  been  recommended  as  an  efficient  treatment,  gave  negative 
results.  Pine  tar  has  a  strong  odor  but  leaves  the  grain  too  sticky  to  work  In 
a  planter.  Coal  tar  makes  an  ideal  coating  of  a  rich  brown  color  and  a  per- 
sistent gassy  smell.  It  dries  nicely,  is  not  in  the  least  sticky,  and  will  work 
well  in  tlie  planter.  Soaking  corn  in  strong  tobacco  decoction  for  a  few  hours 
or  simply  wetting  it  with  the  liquid  also  seems  to  promise  good  results.  It  Is 
stated,  however,  that  no  final  recommendations  can  as  yet  be  made. 

The  crow  as  a  menace  to  poultry  raising,  Ij.  J.  Cole  (Rhode  Island  St  a, 
Rpt.  1908,  pp.  312-316). — This  is  a  brief  discussion  on  the  economic  importance 
of  the  conunon  crow  as  related  to  i)oultry  raising.  Losses  in  1908  on  two 
ix)ultry  farms  are  rei)orted,  one  in  which  about  25  per  cent  of  the  chickens 
hatched  out  were  taken,  and  another  in  which  nearly  87  i)er  cent  of  the  duck- 
lings were  carried  away  by  crows.  The  eggs  of  the  turkey,  which  is  commonly 
allowed  to  roam  and  select  its  nesting  site  far  removed  from  the  house  or 
I)oultry  yard,  are  said  to  be  esiieclally  liable  to  destruction  by  crows. 

A  plea  for  the  protection  of  our  birds,  L.  Brunkr  (Insect  Pest  and  Plant 
Disease  Bur.  Nebr.,  Circ.  11,  pp.  ^,  dgm.  1). — ^A  brief  account  of  the  value  of 
birds  as  destroyers  of  injurious  insects. 
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Beport  on  the  springr  migrration  of  1908,  W.  Stone  (Casainia,  1908,  Xo,  12, 
pp,  45-52). — ^The  records  of  the  spring  migrations  of  birds  here  reported  are 
based  on  rei>ort8  from  56  stations  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

[Bibliogrrapliy  for  1908]  iCassinia,  1908,  No,  12,  pp.  55-^4 )  .—Fifty-seven 
iwpers,  larpely  relating  to  the  birds  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware, are  listed. 

Animal  paxtlkenogrenesis,  L.  Doncasteb  {8ci.  Prog.  Twentieth  Cent.,  S 
(1908),  No.  9,  pp.  40-52). — This  brief  review  of  the  subject,  accompanied  by 
references  to  the  literature,  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  entomologist. 

Sex  determiiiation  and  parthenogenesis  in  phylloxerans  and  aphids,  T.  H. 
MoBCAN  (IScience,  n.  S(r.,  29  (1909),  No.  736,  pp.  234-237).— The  phylloxera  of 
the  hickories  are  said  to  offer  exceptional  opportunities  for  a  study  of  sex  de- 
termination and  parthenogenesis.  In  some  species  three  generations  can  be 
followed  within  the  same  gall,  two  parthenogenetlc  and  one  sexual.  Tho 
author  has  studied  the  C3rtologlcal  aspects  of  the  life  cycle  of  phylloxera  and 
here  presents  an  awount  of  the  chromosomal  changes  that  occur  In  conne<'tlon 
with  sex  determination.  PhyUoxera  fallax  and  P.  carywcauHft  are  the  species 
here  considered. 

The  Sphegroidea  of  Nebraska,  II.  S.  Smith  (Univ.  [.Ve&r.]  Studies,  8  (1908), 
No.  .'f.  pp.  S2S-410,  pi.  i). — This  is  a  paiier  based  on  material  contained  in  the 
collection  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  Of  the  200  species  recorded  118  were 
(nken  In  Sioux  county  and  60  have  not  been  taken  elsewhere  within  the  State. 

On  some  nndescribed  Scolytidsd  of  economic  importance  from  the  Indian 
Eegion,  E.  P.  Stebbino  (Indian  Forest  Mem.,  1  (1908),  No.  1,  Zool.  8er., 
pp.  12). — The  author  describes  4  species  of  Sphcerotrypes,  5  8i)ecies  of  Poly- 
ffraphus.  and  2  species  of  Dryocetes  as  new  to  science.  IJfe  history  notes  are 
also  given. 

Descriptions  of  new  curculionid  beetles  of  the  tribe  Anthonomini,  W.  I>. 
Pierce  (Pro<'.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  34  (1908),  pp.  173-181).— In  the  investigations  of 
liarasltes  of  the  boll  weevil  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomolog>'  of  this  Deimrt- 
n)ent,  numerous  new  species  of  weevils  have  been  met  with.  The  author  here 
presents  descriptions  of  2  genera  (Sniicraulax  and  Mecynopyga)  and  10  species 
hitherto  nndescribed.  These  are  accompanied  by  breeding  and  collecting 
records. 

Contributions  to  the  study  of  Japanese  Aphididas,  I  and  II,  (}.  Okajima 
(Bui.  Col  Agr.,  Tokyo  Imp.  Univ.,  8  (1908),  No.  1,  pp.  13-26,  ph.  ^).— The  first 
ef  these  two  articles  Is  on  the  structure  of  the  antennte  of  Aphldldie,  the  second 
upon  3  new  species  of  Trlchoslphum  In  Japan. 

Remarks  on  Indian  scale  insects  (CoccidflB),  III,  E.  E.  Green  (Mem.  Dept. 
Affr.  India,  Ent.  6er.,  2  (1908),  No.  2,  pp.  15-46,  pis.  3).— A  paiier  In  contlnua- 
llon  of  a  series  previously  noted  (K.  S.  R.,  12,  pp.  369,  1067).  The  author 
presents  notes  on  the  occurrence  and  food  plants  of  a  number  of  8i)ecles,  to- 
jcether  with  descriptions  of  1  genus  and  IS  species  new  to  science.  A  catalogue 
of  all  the  species  hitherto  recorded  from  India  Is  appended,  In  which  102  species 
are  listed,  exclusive  of  varieties. 

Notes  on  Indian  scale  insects  (CoccidaB),  H.  M.  Lefroy  (Mem.  Dept.  Agr. 
India,  Bnt.  Her.,  2  (1908),  No.  7,  pp.  111-137,  pis.  3,  fig.  i).— Notes  on  the  fo<Hl 
plants  are  given  and  the  life  cycles  of  Monophlebus  stebbingi  oetoeaudata, 
Iccrya  minor,  and  Daetylopius  sacehaHjoHi  are  described  In  detail.  The  num- 
bering of  the  species  is  that  of  Green's  list,  noted  above. 

Gall  midfires  of  the  goldenrod,  E.  P.  Felt  (Ottawa  Nat.,  22  (1909),  No.  11, 
P/>.  2^4-249). — This  account  Includes  a  table  of  the  galls  supplemented  by  brief 
ileecrlptions  of  the  insects  bred  therefrom. 
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British  flies,  G.  H.  Verrall  {London,  1909,  vol.  5,  pp.  780 +3^,  ph  i,  /!^«. 
^07). — In  this,  tbe  second  volume  published  on  British  flies  and  the  fifth  of  the 
woric  on  British  Diptera,  the  families  Stratiomyidse,  Acanthomeridse,  Leptida, 
Tabanidffi,  Nemestriuidae,  Cyitidap,  Bombylidae,  Therevidie,  Scenopinidse,  My- 
daidse,  Apioceridje,  and  Asilldte  are  taken  up.  A  systematic  list  of  the  Palie- 
arctic  Diptera  Brachycera  is  appended. 

The  mouth  parts  of  the  solitary  bees,  R.  Demoll  (Ztschr.  Wiss.  Zool.,  91 
(J 908) J  No.  1,  pp.  1-5 1,  pis.  2,  figs.  11). — This  is  a  description  of  the  mouth 
parts  of  the  solitary  bees,  accompanied  by  drawings  and  a  bibliography. 

Notes  on  some  western  Orthoptera;  with  the  description  of  one  new 
species,  A.  N.  Caudell  {Proc,  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  34  (1908),  pp.  71-81).— This  Is 
a  record  of  collections  of  Orthoptera  made  on  a  trip  through  the  western  part 
of  the  United  States.  The  species  Marsa  tuherculaia  collected  at  Eureka,  Cal« 
is  described  as  new. 

Beport  of  the  State  entomologist,  E.  F.  Hitchings  {Ann,  Rpt,  State  EnU 
Maine,  3  {1907),  pp.  105,  pis.  20,  figs.  11;  Agr.  of  Maine,  1907,  pp.  205-306,  ph. 
20,  figs.  11). — Brief  notes  are  presented  on  the  insects  of  the  year. 

Many  of  the  asters*  in  nurseries  are  said  to  have  l>een  badly  infested  during 
August  by  the  plant  louse  Nectarophora  ambrosiw,  Conopthorus  coniperda  was 
received  in  twigs  of  the  red  pine.  The  tarnished  plant  bug  {Lygus  pratensis) 
was  the  source  of  injury  to  the  buds  of  dahlias.  The  American  silkworm 
{Samia  cccropia)  was  frequently  received  at  the  station.  The  buck  moth 
{Hemilcuca  rnaia)  occurs  in  a  number  of  places  in  the  State.  Numerous  letters 
were  received  regarding  the  caterpillars  of  the  lo  moth  {Automeris  to),  which 
is  common  throughout  Maine.  The  mourning  cloak  butterfly  {Eurancs^n 
antiopa)  has  become  a  pest  within  the  past  few  years.  The  maple  borer 
{Plaginotus  spcciosus)  is  said  to  be  causing  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  shade 
trees. 

A  number  of  parasites  which  came  under  observation  during  the  year  are 
reiM)rted.  The  larvje  of  Vanessa  atalanta  were  infested  with  the  tachinid 
Ejrorista  futilis,  tent  caterpillars  were  badly  attacked  by  Tachina  mclla.  and 
red-hunu)ecl  caterpillars  were  parasitized  by  E.  ehelonia.  Several  specimens 
of  the  common  Pimplas,  /'.  pedalis  and  P.  eonquisitor,  emerged  from  the  pupie 
of  the  brown-tail  moth.  The  tachinid  Frontina  frenchii  is  said  to  be  a  very 
common  enemy  of  the  Cecropia,  while  Cryptus  extrematis  and  Ophion  hHincatus 
were  bred  from  this  moth. 

A  list  is  given  of  many  of  the  insects  that  were  taken  under  burlap  in  the 
course  of  the  gipsy  moth  work.  A  detailed  account  of  the  brown-tail  and  gipsy 
moth  work  in  the  State  is  accompanied  by  numerous  figures  and  original  photo- 
graphs. A  brief  report  is  included  of  the  State  exhibitions  of  injurious  Insects 
at  fairs,  of  entomology  in  schools,  and  of  publications  and  circular  letters  of 
the  year.  The  principal  insects  of  the  orchard  are  considered  in  connection 
with  a  somewhat  extended  account  of  Maine  apple  orcharding. 

Twelfth  report  of  the  State  entomologist,  F.  L.  Washburn  {Rpt,  State  Ent. 
Minn.,  12  {1907-H),  pp.  X-]-205,  pi.  1,  figs.  i(?5).— Much  of  the  information  here 
presented  has  been  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1049) 

Many  reix)rts  of  grasshop[)er  ravages  were  received  during  the  year.  Direc- 
tions for  combating  them  by  means  of  hoi)perdozers,  etc.,  and  the  Minnesota 
grasshopper  law  as  revised  in  lUOn  are  given. 

Eggs  of  the  spring  grain  aphis  {Toroptera  graminum)  were  found  on  grass  at 
St.  Anthony  Park  April  7  and  23.  1908.  showing  that  the  eggs  may  survive  the 
winter  in  Minnesota.  Records-  kept  of  the  number  of  young  produced  by  the 
first  individual  born  in  each  of  17  generations  (between  April  14  and  August  25) 
gave  a  total  of  959,  or  an  average  of  57  i)er  generation.    A  second  series  of  20 
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senerations  extending  from  January  22  to  August  31  gave  a  total  of  814,  or 
41  jroong  per  generatloD,  while  a  third  series  of  22  generations  'extending  over 
tiie  same  period  gave  a  total  of  1,117,  or  an  average  of  51  young  per  generation. 
Tlie  average  number  of  young  produced  by  the  first  form  of  each  generation  of 
the  third  series  was  50. 

Notes  are  presented  on  the  English  grain  louse  {Macrosiphum  ffranaria)^  the 
life  history  of  which  is  under  investigation.  Records  kept  of  the  numl>er  of 
young  produced  by  the  first  offspring  of  each  of  13  generations  (l>etween  April 
and  October)  gave  an  average  of  16  young,  while  in  a  second  series  an  average 
of  14  young  was  recorded.  The  thirteenth  generation  of  this  species  was  still 
producing  young  on  Octol>er  10.  The  European  grain  louse  {Siphocorynw 
averuB)  was  found  attacking  the  leaves  and  young  stems  of  wheat,  oats,  Imrley, 
and  rye,  and  later  the  heads  of  the  same  grains.  In  1907  It  was  generally  dis- 
tributed over  the  State.  An  average  of  15  young  were  produced  by  the  first 
l)om  of  each  of  7  generations  between  January  10  and  March  11.  The  corn  leaf 
louse  {Aphis  maidis)  was  collected  from  grain  and  Macrosiphum  trifolii  from 
com. 

A  report  on  nursery  Inspection  for  1908  is  here  given,  in  wtilch  Is  Included 
a  compilation  of  the  latest  laws  in  the  different  States  relating  to  nursery 
Inspection  and  nursery  shipments.  Notes  are  also  given  on  the  grape  flea 
l)eetle  (Haltica  chalybea),  the  grai)e  phylloxera,  buffalo  tree  hoppers  {Ceresa 
huhalus  and  C  taurina)^  the  strawl)erry  root  louse  {Aphis  forhesi),  black 
flies,  etc. 

In  a  preliminary  report  upon  the  work  with  stalk  borers  In  Minnesota,  the 
biology  and  injury  of  Papaipema  species  (P.  nitela,  P.  furcata,  and  P.  cata- 
phracta)  are  considered.  P.  furcata  was  found  In  the  nursery  boring  In  the 
new  growth  of  young  ash  trees.  The  work  of  the  exi)erlmental  garden  and 
insectary  Is  briefly  considered,  and  a  list  of  abstracts  of  publications  dealing 
with  insect  pests  of  fruit,  as  reviewed  in  Experiment  Station  Record  between 
January  and  October,  1908,  are  given.  Appended  are  A  Comimratlve  Study  of 
tlie  External  Anatomy  of  Plant  IJce,  by  R.  A.  Vlckery;  descriptions  of  three 
new  Hymenopterous  parasites  of  tbe  cabbage  maggot  {Loxotropa  pcgomyiw, 
Mesocrina  pegomyice,  and  Aphwreta  pcgomyUe),  by  C.  T.  Brues;  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  lar\-ae  and  pupie  of  Papaipema  nitela  and  P.  cataphracta,  and  of 
the  lar^-a  of  P.  furcata,  by  H.  J.  Franklin. 

Beport  of  the  entomologist,  L.  Bbuneb  {Ann,  Rpt.  Xebr.  Bd,  Agr.,  1908, 
pp.  281-341,  figs,  52).— The  first  part  of  this  report,  on  The  Principal  Insects 
Injurious  to  Agriculture  during  1906-7  (pp.  287-300),  Is  by  M.  II.  Sweuk.  Dur- 
ing the  period  under  report  there  have  been  strong  indications  of  a  revival  of 
chinch  bug  activities  In  several  counties  along  the  southern  borders  of  the  State. 
The  false  chinch  bug  (Nysius  angustatus)  was  unusually  abundant  In  northern 
Nebraslsa.  The  army  worm  was  destructive  to  millet  and  oats  In  three  counties 
In  1906.  Cutworms  attacked  com,  wheat,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  and  tomato  plants. 
The  com  root  worms  were  reported  as  a  source  of  Injury  in  Otoe  and  Hamilton 
counties  in  1907.  Other  insects  reported  include  the  rose  chafer,  wheat  Insects, 
the  clover-hay  worm,  blister  beetles,  cucurbit  insects,  granary  pests,  and  the 
clover  mite. 

An  account  Is  given  by  H.  S.  Smith  of  the  Aphlds  Injurious  In  Nebraska  dur- 
hig  1906-7  (pp.  307-326).  The  spring  grain  aphis  or  green  bug  {Toxoptera 
graminum),  which  was  the  source  of  great  injury  In  States  to  the  south  during 
1907,  was  found  In  Nebrasica  on  wheat  and  rye,  but  did  not  occasion  any  ap- 
preciable loss.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  effective  work  of  the  parasite 
Lysiphlebus  tritid.  The  English  grain  aphis  (Macrosiphum  granaria),  which 
was  found  to  l>e  quite  abundant  over  almost  all  territory  where  wheat  was 
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grown,  wfts  mistaken  by  many  during  the  spring  of  1907  for  T,  praminum.  II 
is  present  in  Nebraska  in  some  numbers  every  year,  being  th^  source  of  a  moreo» 
less  steatfj'  and  continuous  drain  on  the  small  grain  crop.  Tiie  European  graio 
aphis  {Hiphocorynv  avvnw)  was  found  in  some  numbers  associated  witli  T. 
graminum  and  17.  granaria.  It  has  probably  always  been  present  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  State  but  has  never  become  so  numerous  as  to  be  a  menace  to  small 
grain. 

The  root-infesting  aphid  {Forda  occidentalis)  was  found  in  great  abundance 
in  almost  all  wheat  fields  examined  while  investigating  the  green  bug.  Some 
plants  in  these  fields  sup[)orted  as  high  as  40  lice,  although  the  field  as  a  whole 
was  not  noticeably  damaged,  and  usually  a  much  smaller  number  was  found 
ui)on  the  plants.  It  is  always  attended  by  a  small  brownish  ant,  the  species  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  determineil.  A  second  root-lnfestlng  aphis  {Gcoica  si>.) 
was  found  abundant  In  one  locality  in  October,  1907. 

The  corn  root  aphis  {Aphis  maidi-radicis)  was  reported  as  doing  considerable 
damage  north  of  the  Platte  River.  The  corn  leaf  aphis  (.1.  maidis)  was  fre- 
quently found  ui)on  broom  corn,  sorghum,  and  Indian  corn.  The  cherry  aphis 
(Myzus  cerasi)  did  considerable  damage  to  cherries  and  plums.  The  green 
peach  Jiphis  (J/,  pcrsicw)  is  fairly  numerous  upon  peach  trees  in  orchards  of 
southeastern  Nebraska.  The  woolly  aphis  has  become  very  common  in  Ne- 
braska. The  boxelder  aphis  {Chaitophorus  negundinis)  has  done  considerable 
Injury  to  boxelder  trees.  The  melon  aphis  has  become  injurious  to  pickle  grow- 
ing in  the  State. 

An  account  of  The  Botflies  Affecting  Live  Stock  In  Nebraska  is  given  by  M. 
II.  Swenk  (pp.  327-341).  Owing  to  persistent  and  emphatic  complaints  from 
fanners  and  stock  raisers,  detailing  losses  from  injured  hides,  shortened  milk 
supi»ly,  etc.,  due  to  the  ravages  of  the  ox  warble  fly  {Ilypoderma  Hncata),  a  cir- 
cular was  sent  out  to  pnmiinent  cattle  men  outlining  the  known  habits  and  life 
history  (►f  the  insect  and  asking  questions  in  order  to  bring  out  such  personal 
observations  as  had  bt^n  made.  The  general  concensus  of  opinion  as  reflected 
in  over  100  replies  has  l)een  sumnie<l  up  by  the  author  and  is  in  part  as  follows: 

**  The  ox  warble  fly  is  present  over  the  entire  State,  and  while  eastwardly  it 
seems  to  be  only  fairly  common,  in  western  Nebraska  it  Is  abundant  and  of 
rwcnt  jcnrs  has  been  decidedly  on  the  increase.  On  the  majority  of  ranches 
from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  cattle  are  affected.  .  .  .  The  first  grubs  appear 
as  early  as  Septenil)er,  when  a  few  very  small  ones  are  discernible  ui)on  close 
inspection,  more  api)earing  during  October,  November,  and  December,  and  all 
reachiui?  very  obvious  size  by  New  Year's  day,  from  which  time  on  they  are 
conspicuous.  .  .  . 

"As  a  rule  there  is  no  dockage  on  animals  poor  in  flesh  because  of  warble 
attack,  but  sometimes  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  value  is  docked  for  this  cause. 
Warl)led  hides,  however,  are  always  rated  second  class,  which  is  equivalent  to 
a  dockage  of  one-third.  Where  only  a  few  grubs  are  present  the  interference 
with  fattening  is  too  slight  for  consideration,  but  badly  infested  animals  fatten 
only  with  great  difficulty  or  not  at  all,  reiiuire  10  per  cent  more  feed,  and  are 
usually  about  a  month  behind  uninfested  individual.^  an  interference  In  all  of 
perhai)s  25  to  35  per  cent.  Where  the  two  are  equally  accessible  to  the  flies, 
farm  and  range  cattle  seem  to  be  equally  infested,  but  westwardly  the  range 
cattle  seem  to  have  much  the  worst  of  it.  .  .  . 

"  The  e^gs  are  deposited  on  the  lower  i)ortions  of  the  limbs,  usually  the  hind 
legs  about  the  hoofs.  The  cattle  are  everywhere  afraid  of  the  flies  and  try 
to  escape  from  them  by  running  or  seeking  water,  where  the  fly  will  not  follow. 
.  .  .  Very  few  had  found  evidences  of  the  grub  elsewhere  than  In  the  back  of 
the  animal.  .  .  . 
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"The  only  remedies  generally  practiced  are  the  squeezing  out  of  the  grubs 
or  killing  them  by  putting  some  substance,  such  as  turpentine,  carbolated  oil, 
axle  grease,  etc.,  into  their  breathing  holes  in  the  animal's  back.  Dipping, 
being  practiced  in  the  fall  and  early  spring  before  the  breathing  holes  are  well 
formed,  is  considered  usually  Ineffectual  against  warbles.  Late  spring  dipping 
has,  however,  apparently  proved  helpful  in  some  cases.  Actual  exi)erinientive 
tests,  which  It  has  as  yet  been  impracticable  to  make,  seem  necessary  for  the 
T^mplete  determination  of  this  point." 

The  common  horse  botfly  (Gastrophilus  equi)  is  found  in  all  sections  of  the 
State,  and  the  chin  botfly  (O.  nasalis)  of  the  horse  was  almost  equally  ijreva- 
ient.  The  red-tailed  botfly  (G.  hwmorrhoidalis)  is  said  to  be  comparatively 
rare,  but  the  sheep  botfly  {(Estrus  ovis)  is  found  nearly  everywhere  that  sheep 
are  kept.  An  account  is  given  of  the  life  history  of  these  flies.  Other  "Ameri- 
can l)otflies  briefly  considered  include  si)ecies  of  Cephenomyia,  which  infest  the* 
various  members  of  the  deer  family,  and  species  of  Cuterebra,  which  para- 
sitize rodents,  etc. 

[Insect  pestsl,  M.  H.  Swenk,  H.  S.  Smith,  and  L.  Bruner  (Insect  Pcftt  and 
Plant  Disease  Bur.  Nebr.,  Circs,  7,  pp.  4,  fig.  1;  8,  pp.  ^,  figs.  2;  9,  pp.  ^,  figs.  3; 
10,  pp.  4,  fig-  i). — ^These  circulars  take  up,  respectively,  the  strawberry  leaf- 
roller  {Xncylis  comptana),  potato  stalk  borer  (Trichobaris  trinotata),  corn- 
ear  worm  {Heliothis  obsoleta),  and  the  house  fly. 

Observations  of  the  season  [In  Ohiol,  H.  A.  Gossard  {Ann.  Rpt.  Ohio  Bd. 
Agr.,  62  (1907),  pp.  904-911). — Scolytus  rugulosus  is  said  to  be  attacking  and 
threatening  the  destruction  of  orchards  in  some  districts  of  the  State.  In  con- 
nection with  the  codling  moth  exiieriments  here  briefly  considered,  it  is  stated 
that  the  ordinary  Vermorel  nozzles  with  medium  caps  give  the  best  spray  at 
100  lbs.  pressure.  The  variegated  cutworm  (Peridroma  saucia)  was  quite 
destructive  in  some  localities,  while  the  radish  maggot  was  not  so  destructive 
as  in  former  years.  The  grape-berry  worm,  while  not  so  destructive  in  the 
grape  region  along  the  lakes,  l)ecame  more  injurious  in  the  interior  sections. 
The  greenhouse  white  fly  ha^  become  established  in  many  greenhouses.  A 
Millipede  became  very  numerous  in  the  station  greenhouse  and  killed  a  few 
cucambers.  The  raspberry  flower  beetle  (Byturus  unicolor)  was  quite  de- 
structive In  one  county. 

The  army  worm,  H.  Garman  (Kentucky  8ta.  Bui.  137,  pp,  43t-J^49,  pis.  6, 
figs.  5). — Heliophila  unipuncta  is  said  to  attract  attention  in  Kentucky  from 
time  to  time  because  of  its  injury  to  timothy,  millet,  and  other  grasses.  In 
1908,  complaints  were  frequently  received  from  farmers  living  in  the  bluegrass 
region  of  the  State.  Bluegrass,  corn,  and  even  red  clover  were  gnawed,  while 
alsike  clover,  in  one  case  noted,  was  rather  badly  Injured.  Alsine  octo flora  was 
stripped  of  its  leaves  wherever  it  occurred  in  a  field  of  clover.  White  top 
(Erigeron  annuus)  was  a  favorite  food  plant. 

Brief  notes  are  presented  on  the  crops  attacked  by  army  worms,  localities 
in  which  the  worms  gather  head,  and  the  weather  most  favorable  to  their  de- 
velopment. Technical  descriptions  of  the  stages  and  notes  on  the  early  litera- 
ture of  the  army  worm  are  also  given. 

At  least  3  broods  develop  during  the  season  in  the  State.  The  moths  of  the 
second  brood  were  observed  from  June  22  to  July  10,  those  of  the  third  brood 
emerged  on  August  5,  and  a  fourth  brood  emerged  on  September  18. 

The  tachinids  Winthemia  ^-pustulata  and  Phoroccra  leucaniw,  and  the  bracho- 
nld  Apantelcs  militaris  are  the  parasites  found  to  attack  it  In  Kentucky.  The 
tachinid  Belvoisia  unifasciata  also  occurs  in  the  State,  but  has  not  as  yet  been 
found  to  l>e  a  parasite  of  the  army  worm.  Several  species  of  the  digger  wasps 
have  been  found  to  destroy  the  army  worm.    Observations  on  the  methods  of 
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attack,  etc.,  in  the  case  of  AmmophUa  pictipennis  are  here  described.  During 
the  wet  season  by  far  the  most  destructive  enemy  of  the  army  worm  is  said 
to  be  a  species  of  Empusa,  probably  E.  virescens,  one  of  the  parasitic  fungL 
A  Micrococcus  which  is  easily  cultivated  on  nutrient  gelatin  also  appeared  to 
destroy  the  worms  during  spells  of  excessively  hot  weather. 

The  treatment  found  most  effective  is  destruction  of  the  breeding  places. 
After  they  begin  to  march,  plowing  trenches  about  infested  land  causes  them  to 
accumulate  in  these  and  permits  their  destruction  with  coal  oil  and  fire. 

Soil  stexillzinfir;  Bordeaux  mixture  and  poisonfl  for  tobacco  seed  beds, 
W.  T.  HoBNE  (Estac,  Cent.  Agron,  Cuba  Circ,  SO,  English  Ed„  pp.  It). — ^Damp- 
ing off,  due  to  a  Rhizoctonla,  is  said  to  be  a  well-known  disease  of  tobacco  in 
Cuba.  The  principal  insects  which  Injure  the  tobacco  seed  beds  are  cutworms 
(Feltia  annexa  and  other  species),  climbing  cutworms  {Prodenia  sp.),  the  leaf 
folder  (Micromima  oHvia),  and  the  flea  beetle  (Epitriw  parvula). 

Hot  water  is  considered  the  most  practical  means  for  sterilizing  tobacco  seed 
beds  so  far  tried  in  Cuba.  Bordeaux  mixture,  when  properly  prepared  and  ap- 
plied in  time,  has  thus  far  proved  an  effective  remedy  for  the  damping  off 
of  these  beds.  It  is  also  a  valuable  repellant  for  insects  attacking  the  beds, 
and  if  used  with  poisoned  baits  will  probably  be  effective.  The  Iwiits  are  the 
most  valuable  means  of  protecting  the  beds  from  insect  injuries  and  should  be 
used  whether  insects  are  se^n  or  not.  Where  these  remedies  are  not  effective 
a  spray  of  arsenate  of  lead  is  recommended. 

Sixth  annual  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  nurseries  and  orchards^ 
W.  B.  Evans,  Jr.  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ohio  Bd.  Agr.,  62  (1907),  pp.  58P-6/ -J). —This  is  a 
report  of  the  inspection  work  for  the  year  1907. 

The  damage  done  by  the  oyster-shell  scale  Is  said  to  have  been  very  marked, 
especially  in  the  lake  region  on  iwplars,  maples,  etc.  On  account  of  the  Injury 
by  this  pest  the  city  of  Cleveland  has  prohibiited  the  setting  of  Carolina  pop- 
lars within  the  city  bounds.  Ravages  of  the  white-marked  tussock  moth 
were  seen  all  over  the  State,  and  the  apple  datana  was  a  troublesome  pest  to 
nurserymen. 

[Beport  of  thel  department  of  entomologry,  E.  P.  Taylor  (Missouri  Fruit 
Sta,  Rpt.  1907-8,  pp.  10-15,  pis,  3). — ^A  large  part  of  the  insect  work  has  been 
directed  against  the  San  Jos^  scale.  In  a  single  township  as  a  result  of  spray- 
ing demonstrations  by  the  station  and  the  influence  of  a  few  progressive  or- 
chardlsts,  20,000  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  were  sprayed  by  orchardlsts  for  the  San 
Jos^  scale  in  the  fall  of  1907  and  spring  of  1908  with  excellent  results,  where 
previously  practically  nothing  had  been  done  to  check  the  spreading  of  the 
scale. 

Experiments  were  conducted  against  the  codling  moth  and  curculio  infesting 
the  apple  in  perfecting  a  scheme  of  spraying  which  would  effectually  hold  both 
under  control.  Studies  of  the  life  history  and  habits  have  also  been  made  of  a 
large  number  of  the  principal  insect  enemies  of  the  orchard. 

Beport  of  the  past  year's  work  of  the  State  board  of  entomology,  E.  L. 
WoRSHAM  (Ga.  Bd.  Ent,  Bui  27,  pp.  70-80).— The  author  briefly  reports  on  the 
work  of  the  year.  This  includes  the  Inspection  work,  investigations  on  the  San 
Jos6  scale  and  red-headed  fungus  (see  below),  and  experiments  with  soluble 
oils  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  60).  Brief  notes  on  experiments  with  plum  curculio  are 
also  reported,  from  which  it  is  concluded  that  arsenical  poisons  have  a  decided 
tendency  to  reduce  infestation  from  curculio. 

Effect  of  spraying  with  lime-sulphur  wash.  Bed-headed  fungrus  as  para- 
sitic on  San  Jos6  scale,  A.  C.  Lewis  (Ga.  Bd.  Ent.  Bui.  27,  pp.  81-86). — ^Brief 
notes  are  given  on  the  effect  of  spraying  with  lime-sulphur  waah. 
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The  red-headed  fungus  (SphwrosHlbe  coccophila)  is  said  to  be  parasitic  on 
the  gloomy  scale  {Aspidiotus  obscura)  in  many  sections  of  Georgia,  but  in  only 
a  few  Instances  has  It  been  found  occurring  on  the  San  JosC*  scale.  From  the 
experiments  here  reported,  in  which  attempts  were  made  to  transfer  it  to  the 
San  Jos6  scale,  the  author  concludes  that  it  does  not  increase  fast  enough  in 
Georgia  to  be  of  much  value. 

Report  of  tlie  investigation  of  the  red  scale  and  its  injury  to  oranges  in 
Spain,  P.  Atmes  and  L.  Trabut  {BtU,  Agr,  AlgMe  ct  Tunisie,  1^  (1908),  No,  P, 
pp.  215-225,  /Iff 8.  6). — ^This  is  the  report  of  a  commission  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  red  scale  (Chrysomphalus  minor),  with  a  view  to  perfecting  measures 
for  preventing  its  introduction  into  Algiers. 

This  species  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  tropical  Asia  and  also  found  in  the 
Antilles,  but  only  in  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  has  it  become  a 
M)urce  of  serious  injury.  The  pest  is  said  to  have  first  been  observed  In  Europe 
by  Berl^se  at  Florence,  Italy,  in  1895.  Since  1899  it  has  become  the  source  of 
great  Injury  In  sections  of  Spain,  particularly  to  the  orange,  which  when  badly 
attacked  has  ceased  to  be  grown  at  a  profit.  At  Barcelona  the  red  scale  was 
found  on  all  green  plants  offered  for  sale  In  the  markets,  particularly  upon 
fialms,  and  it  is  concluded  that  this  point  is  the  center  of  its  distribution  in 
Spain  and  to  the  Balearic  Isles.  At  Valence  it  was  found  in  nearly  all  the 
orange  groves,  associated  with  Lepidosaphes  (Mytilaspis)  gloveri  and  L.  dtri- 
rola,  two  species  known  in  Spain  as  "  serpeta."  L.  gloveri  is  said  to  have 
destroyed  the  collection  of  oranges  at  the  Valence  Botanical  Gardens. 

The  passage  of  regulations  requiring  the  inspection  of  imported  plants  and 
fruits,  particularly  nondeciduous  plants  and  oranges,  is  recommended. 

In  combating  fruit-tree  bark  beetles,  H.  F.  Wilson  (Ohio  Sta.  Circ,  89, 
pp,  li-6), — PhloBtribns  liminaris  and  Scolytus  rugulosus  are  said  to  be  the  worst 
of  these  pests.  The  author  briefiy  considers  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
injury  and  methods  of  treatment  A  more  extended  account  by  the  author  of 
P.  liminari^  lias  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  955). 

The  olive  fly  in  Calabria,  G.  del  Guercio  {Atti  R,  Accad,  Econ,  Agr.  Oeorg. 
Fireme,  5.  ser.,  5  {1908),  yo,  1,  pp.  18-S3). — This  is  an  account  of  Dacus  olew. 
Its  Injury,  and  methods  of  combating  it  in  the  province  of  Calabria,  Italy. 

[A  tea  pest],  T.  Fetch  {Trop,  Agr.  and  Mag.  Ceylon  Agr.  8oc.,  32  {1909), 
Xo.  1,  p.  82). — An  examination  of  si>ecimens  has  shown  the  so-called  green 
bug  (Lccanitim  viride)  and  not  the  Lautana  bug  {Orthczia  iv&ignis)  to  be  the 
source  of  Injurj-  to  tea  plants  in  Ceylon. 

The  raspberry  byturus  (Bytnrus  unicolor),  W.  H.  Goodwin  {Ohio  Sta.  Bui. 
202,  pp.  173-186,  figs.  8). — ^During  the  last  two  years  this  pest  has  been  the 
scarce  of  almost  a  total  loss  of  the  red  raspberry  crop  of  a  number  of  Ohio 
growers. 

The  adults  feed  upon  the  young  leaves  and  buds  of  the  raspborry.  The 
larvse  develop  in  the  head  upon  which  the  berry  is  borne  causing  the  affected 
berries  to  ripen  earlier  and  tending  to  make  them  small  and  unfit  for  morket. 
VThile  the  injuries  are  severe,  these  are  usually  confined  to  small  nnd  some- 
what local  arefis.  It  Is  considered  probable  that  the  pose  has  some  insect 
enemies  which  in  most  cases  hold  it  in  check  as  it  seems  to  disappear  after  a 
few  years  of  severe  injury.  It  has  been  previously  reporteil  as  injurious  in 
Canada,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio. 

Experiments  have  demonstrated  the  efficiency  of  an  arsenate  of  lead  spray 
applied  a  few  days  before  the  beetles  emerged  from  their  pnpal  cells.  This 
time  varies  in  different  seasons,  but  is  usually  about  May  10  in  northern  Ohio. 
The  spray  may  he  applied  most  readily  with  a  machine  of  the  graixj-sprayer 
type,  but  with  X  or  2  nozzles  so  attiicb^  tbat  the  spray  is  tlirpwn  directly 
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from  above  to  the  bushes.  In  this  way  the  bushes  will  be  entirely  covered 
with  spray  and  a  great  deal  of  labor  saved  beside  enabling  the  grower  to  cover 
a  large  area  of  berries  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  In  connection  with 
the  arsenic  spray,  thorough  cultivation  late  in  the  fall  close  up  around  the 
bushes  will  destroy  many  of  the  pui)8e  or  expose  them  to  the  freezes  and  thaws 
of  winter,  thereby  causing  their  destruction. 

'*  Spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion  Is  only  to  be  recommended  where  the 
beetles  are  already  very  numerous,  and  the  spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead  has 
been  deferred  imtll  after  the  beetles  have  appeared  in  large  numbers;  even 
then,  the  arsenate  of  lead  will  be  fully  as  effective  and  last  for  a  much  longer 
period,  but  in  extreme  cases  the  two  may  be  used  together.  Bordeaux  may  be 
added  for  fungus  diseases,  and  will  help  to  hold  the  arsenate  of  lead  on  the 
foliage  and  buds,  making  the  spray  slightly  more  efficient  than  if  arsenate  of 
lead  were  used  alone.*' 

The  raspberry  flower  beetle  (Byturus  unicolor),  H.  A.  Gossard  {Ohio  8ta, 
Circ.  89,  pp.  5,  //). — A  brief  account  Is  given  of  this  pest  (see  al>ove). 

Experiments  with  remedies  for  the  grape  Eudemis,  J.  Capus  and  J.  Fet- 
TAUD  (Prog,  Agr.  ct  Vit.  (Ed,  VEst-Centre),  29  (1908),  No.  29,  pp.  77-87).— 
A  report  of  experiments  made  In  Gironde  In  1907  with  remedies  for  Endemic 
botrana. 

Nicotine  and  barium  chlorld  were  tested,  the  best  results  being  obtained 
from  the  latter.  A  2  per  cent  solution  of  barium  chlorld  and  molasses,  applied 
in  July  before  the  eggs  were  deposited,  decreased  the  amount  of  injury  by 
82  per  Cent.  The  toxic  effect  of  this  insecticide  is  said  to  be  very  high.  Nico- 
tine was  also  quite  effective,  as  was  the  hand  collection  of  the  pest  while  in 
the  pupal  stage. 

A  new  parasite  of  the  grapevine  pyralid,  H.  Sicard  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad. 
Sci.  [Paris],  i-J7  (1908),  No.  20,  pp.  9U-W).—The  tachinid  Parerynnia 
(Erynnia)  ribrissata,  is  rei)orted  to  have  been  so  abundant  during  1908  that  it 
destroyed  60  per  cent  of  the  grai)evine  pyralids  {(Enophtira  pilleriarm), 
Chnlcis  sminuta,  previously  reported  as  a  parasite  of  this  moth,  and  a  species  of 
Pteromalus  are  hyi)erparasites  and  prevent  a  more  extensive  parasitism  by 
the  tachinid.  Tachina  hortorum,  a  second  species,  is  said  to  be  a  well-known 
parasite  of  this  moth. 

The  pine-cone  gall  fly,  M.  Seitner  (Gentbl.  Oesam.  Forstw.,  3i  (1908),  Xo. 
5,  pp.  J 83-190,  figs.  9). — The  author  presents  an  account  of  the  life  history  and 
habits  of  PlemcUeUa  abietina,  with  descriptions  of  the  life  stages. 

The  preparation  and  application  of  insecticides  and  fungicides,  J.  S. 
IIoi^sKR  (Estac.  Cent.  Agron.  Cuba  Circ.  33,  English  Ed.,  pp.  \l,  figs.  23). — 
Formulas  of  insecticides  and  fungicides,  with  directions  for  their  application, 
are  given.     Spraying  machines  and  equipment  are  described  and  illustrated. 

The  biting  of  man  by  squirrel  fleas,  G.  W.  McCoy  (Pub.  Health  and  Mar, 
Hasp.  Scrv.  U.  S.,  Pub.  Health  Rpts.,  23  (1908),  No.  48,  p.  1719).— ''The  find- 
ing of  several  plague-infected  ground  squirrels  In  California,  together  with  the 
belief  that  it  is  ix)ssible  for  man  to  be  infected  with  plague  from  squirrels, 
prompted  experiments  to  determine  whether  fleas  from  these  rodents  would 
bite  man  under  experimental  conditions. 

"In  the  exi)erlments  the  common  California  ground  squirrel  (Citellus 
bcccheyi),  the  species  in  which  plague  infection  has  been  found,  was  etherized 
in  a  mouse  jar  and  the  fleas  were  collected  and  identified.  The  fleas  were  then 
placed  in  large  test  tubes,  4  to  6  fleas  in  each  tube.  To  feed  them  the  tube  was 
inverted  over  the  forearm  of  a  healthy  man. 

"For  the  first  experiment  30  fleas  (Ceratophyllus  acutus),  the  majority  of 
T^rhich  wer^  feioftles,  were  applied  1  hour  after  they  had  been  removed  from 
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their  natural  host ;  only  2  fed  Twenty-four  hours  later  but  1  fed.  On  the  third 
day  4  of  the  8  living  fleas  in  3  of  the  tubes  fed  well.  On  the  sixth  day  only  12 
of  tlie  30  fleas  were  alive;  none  of  these  fed. 

**  In  the  second  experiment  5  female  fleas  {C,  acutus)  were  applied  to  the  arm 
4  days  after  they  had  been  taken  from  the  squirrel;  none  fed.  Seven  days 
later,  11  days  after  being  collected,  1  flea  was  alive,  and  it  fed  vigorously. 

**  In  the  third  exi)eriment  4  female  specimens  of  Hoplopsyllus  anomalus 
were  taken  from  a  squirrel.  All  of  these  fed  well  on  the  fourth  day  after  they 
were  collected. 

**Tljese  experiments  prove  that  the  common  fleas  of  the  ground  squirrels  in 
the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  will  bite  man  under  the  experimental  conditions 
noted.  Whether  mau  is  actually  infected  from  squirrels  through  their  fleas  is 
a  matter  that  remains  to  be  determined.  The  Indian  Plague  Commission  be- 
lieved tliat  infection  from  the  rat  flea  was  probably  through  dejecta  from  the 
flea.  In  our  experiments  it  was  noted  tliat  even  during  the  most  prolonged 
feeding  the  fleas  never  ejected  blood  or  feces  from  the  anus." 

The  transmission  of  Trypanosoma  lewisi  by  fleas  and  lice,  G.  H.  F.  Nut- 
tall  {Parasitology y  1  (1908),  No,  4.  pp,  296-SOl;  Proc.  Cambridge  Phil.  8oc., 
15  (1908),  Xo.  i,  p.  5S). — Experiments  are  here  recorded  which  show  that  the 
two  fleas,  Ceratophyllus  fasciatus  and  Ctcnopthalmus  {Typhlopsylla)  agyrtes, 
and  tlie  louse,  Hcpmatopinus  spinulosus,  transmit  T.  lewisi  from  rat  to  rat. 
The  ease  with  which  infection  took  place  through  the  agency  of  fleas  suggests 
that  they  are  probably  the  chief  transmitters  of  the  trypanosomes.  In  the  flrst 
experiment  with  lice,  30  to  60  transmitted  the  trypanosome  from  diseased  to 
healthy  rats,  while  in  the  second  experiment  14  lice  failed  to  do  so.  No  signs 
of  any  development  of  the  trypanosome  were  observed  in  the  bodies  of  the  lice. 

The  author  concludes  that  "  since  3  distinct  kinds  of  blood-sucking  insects 
are  capable  of  transmitting  T.  lewisi  it  appears  doubtful  that  this  flagellate 
is  a  parasite  of  the  invertebrate  '  host '  in  the  sense  claimed  by  Prowazek  and 
other  investigators." 

A  critical  review  of  the  relation  of  blood-sucking  invertebrates  to  the  life 
cycles  of  the  trypanosomes  of  vertebrates,  with  a  note  on  the  occurrence  of  a 
species  of  Crithidia,  C.  ctenopthalmi,  in  the  alimentary  tract  of  Ctenop- 
thalmus  a^yrtes,  W.  S.  Patton  and  C.  Strickland  (Parasitology,  1  (1908), 
yo.  4,  pp,  322-^^i6,  figs,  12). — Following  this  critical  review,  the  author  describes 
Crithidia  ctenopthalmi,  a  new  species  found  Infecting  the  alimentary  tract  of  a 
flea  {Ctcnopthalmus  agyrtes).  Fifteen  species  are  placed  by  the  author  in  the 
genus  Crithidia. 

Crocodiles  and  tsetse  flies,  E.  A.  Minchin  (Nature  [London],  79  (1909), 
No.  2051,  p.  .^58). — The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  crocodiles 
may  serve  as  hosts  for  trypanosomes  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  they 
serve  as  an  alternate  host  of  Trypanosoma  gamhiense  fin^  tliat  it  is  improbable 
tliat  any  reptile  should  play  such  a  part.  Reports  by  the  press  that  the  croco- 
dile serves  as  such  host  for  the  causative  agent  of  sleeping  sickness  appear  to 
be  due  to  a  misinterpretation  of  Koch's  report,  in  which  he  mentioned  the  find- 
ing of  a  trypanosome  (not  T.  gambiense)  in,  and  observing  Olossina  palpalis 
feed  upon,  the  blood  of  this  reptlla 

Glossina  palpalis  (Sleeping  8iekncss  Bur,  [London]  Bui,  3,  pp.  89-118, 
pl^  ^), — ^This  is  a  summary  of  our  knowledge  of  the  life  history,  habits,  enemies, 
and  distribution  of  Q.  palpalis.  The  prophylaxis  of  sleeping  sickness  Is  also 
considered  and  a  list  is  given  of  the  papers  consulted. 

Entomologrical  technique,  M.  Langebon  (Arch.  Par.,  12  (1908),  No.  t,  pp. 
154-159,  figs.  5). — Directions  are  given  for  the  dissection  of  the  digestive  tube 
and  the  salivary  glands  of  mosquitoes. 
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On  the  structure  of  "  Haller's  orgran  "  in  the  Ixodoidea,  G.  H.  F.  NurrALt, 
W.  F.  CooPEB,  and  L.  E.  Robinson  {Parasitology,  1  (1908),  No.  3,  pp.  2S8-242, 
pi,  i,  ffg,  i). — The  authors  doubt  that  the  function  of  Haller's  organ  Is  aodltonr. 
They  consider  the  structure  of  the  organ,  the  peculiar  antenna-like  movements 
of  the  first  pair  of  legs,  and  the  results  of  Lahille's  experiments  to  be  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  assumption  that  it  Is  olfactory  in  function. 

On  the  structure  of  the  spiracles  of  a  tick  (HsBmaphysalis  punctata), 
G.  H.  F.  NuTTALL,  W.  F.  CooPEB,  and  L.  E.  Robinson  {Parasitology,  1  {I90S), 
No.  4,  pp.  3^7-351,  pis,  3). — An  account  of  the  structure  of  the  stigmal  plates 
of  II,  punctata. 

On  the  presence  of  an  anticoa^rulin  in  the  salivary  glands  and  intestines 
of  Argas  persicus»  G.  H.  F.  Nuttall  and  C.  Strickland  {Parasitology^  1 
{1908),  No,  ^,  pp.  302-310;  Proc.  CamhHdge  Phil.  Soc,  15  {1908),  No,  1,  p. 
53). — Attention  is  called  to  the  work  of  Sabbatani  published  in  1808,  which 
shows  that  the  bodies  of  Ixodes  ricinus  contain  substances  which,  when  In- 
jected Into  dogs,  prevent  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  and  cause  toxic  symptoms, 
but  do  not  cause  haemolysis.  The  following  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from 
experiments  made  with  A.  persicus  obtained  from  South  Africa  : 

**Th«v  is  clinical  and  experimental  evidence  that  the  bites  of  ArgasldA 
may  be  occasionally  followed  by  toxic  effects  which  are  either  local  or  general 
in  character. 

"This  toxic  effect  may  be  due  either  to  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the 
individual  upon  whom  the  bite  has  been  inflicted  or  to  the  character  of  the 
substances  injected  into  the  wound  by  the  tick  In  the  act  of  biting.  The  cause 
of  the  toxic  effect  remains  to  be  discovered.  .  .  . 

"  The  salivary  glands  and  Intestines  of  A.  persicus  contain  antlcoagulin  but 
no  haemolysin. 

"The  amount  of  antlcoagulin  present  in  the  salivary  glands  of  A.  persicus 
varies  considerably.  The  amount  contained  in  the  glands  of  a  single  tick  may 
delay  the  coagulation  of  0.02  cc.  of  human  blood  for  45  to  95  minutes  or  In- 
definitely.   The  antlcoagulin  also  acts  on  rabbit's  blood. 

"The  movements  of  human  leucocytes  remain  unaffected  by  exposure  to 
emulsions  of  the  salivary  glands  of  A.  persicus, 

"  Excepting  the  effects  due  to  the  presence  of  anticoagultns,  it  has  not  been 
established  that  the  bodies  or  salivary  glands  of  A,  persicus  contain  toxic 
substances. 

"  The  antlcoagulin  in  the  salivary  glands  of  A,  persicus  Is  destroyed  by  an 
exposure  of  10  minutes  to  a  temperature  of  80*  C.  Its  action  is  partially  abol- 
ished by  a  similar  exposure  to  55°  C." 

The  Spirocheetes:  A  review  of  some  border-line  organisms  between  ani- 
mals and  plants,  H.  B.  Fantham  (Sci.  Prog,  Twentieth  Cent,,  3  (1908),  No,  9, 
pp.  Ili8-162,  figs.  Ji). — This  is  a  brief  review  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Spiro- 
chsetes. 

The  chub  and  the  Texas  horn  fly,  R.  L.  Moodie  (Amer,  Nat,,  45  (1909),  No. 
507,  pp.  186-188,  fig.  1). — The  author  reports  that  In  northwestern  Nebraska 
the  fish  Semotilus  atromaeulatus  meets  cattle,  as  they  enter  streams  to  drink 
and  jumps  out  of  the  water  to  catch  the  horn  files  (Hwmatobia  serrata). 

External  parasites  on  poultry  in  South  Africa,  W.  A.  Humphbies  (Affr. 
Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  5)  (1909),  No.  /,  pp.  51-57). — Four  parasites  of  i.)oultry 
in  South  Africa  here  considered  are  the  red  mite,  fowl  louse,  sand  flea,  and 
tampan.  The  author  considers  It  probable  that  more  iwultry  are  killed  directly 
or  Indirectly  by  the  ravages  of  i)ara8ites  than  from  all  other  causes.  The  fowl 
tick  or  tampan  is  considered  the  most  destructive  parasite.  Methods  of 
treatment  are  discussed  at  length. 
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Mating  experiments  with  bees,  A.  C.  Milleb  {Rhode  Island  8ta,  Rpt.  1908, 
pp.  S06-311,  fig,  1). — The  belief  has  long  existed  that  control  of  the  mating  of 
the  drones  and  queens  must  be  secured  before  any  very  marked  progress  in  the 
development  and  fixing  of  desirable  traits  will  be  possible.  Mating  takes  place 
while  the  insects  are  flying,  but  when  the  males  and  females  are  confined  either 
to  a  hive  or  to  large  inclosures  they  as  a  rule  fail  to  mate.  But  few  exceptions 
to  the  rule  are  known,  several  of  which  are  here  mentioned. 

The  author  reports  investigations  conducted  during  1907-S,  in  which  a  cloth 
house  9  ft.  square  and  9  ft.  high  was  erected.  Every  factor  which  could  be 
thought  of  is  said  to  be  embodied  In  the  experiments,  but  so  far  without  suc- 
cess. Just  what  the  inclosure  has  to  do  with  the  mating  is  not  known.  That 
sight  is  not  the  primary  means  for  finding  or  attraction  seems  evident,  and  the 
only  remaining  probability  seems  to  be  in  sound.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
instinct  of  the  queen  and  drone  to  fly  high  has  to  do  with  the  getting  away  from 
the  noise  of  the  horde  of  workers. 

Silkworm  rearing  as  a  popular  pursuit,  T.  A.  Keleheb  {Guide  to  Nature, 
1  {1908),  No.  9,  pp,  311-320,  figs.  10). — A  popular  account  accompanied  by 
illustrations. 

FOODS— HUMAN  UU  TUITION. 

The  influence  of  sodium  benzoate  on  the  nutrition  and  health,  of  man  ( U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.  Rpt.  88,  pp.  7S4,  dgms.  8,  eliarts  Ji). — This  volume  contains  the 
detailed  reports  of  investigations  made  by  three  members  of  the  Referee  Board 
of  Consulting  Scientific  Experts,  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  to  study 
the  influence  of  sodium  benzoate  on  the  nutrition  and  health  of  man.  A  bibli- 
ography of  the  more  lmi>ortant  work  on  benzoate  of  soda  is  api^ended.  The 
main  conclusions  reached  by  the  Referee  Board  are  as  follows : 

"Sodium  benzoate  in  small  doses  (under  0.5  gm.  per  day)  mixed  with  the 
food  is  without  deleterious  or  poisonous  action  and  is  not  injurious  to  health. 

"Sodium  benzoate  in  large  doses  (up  to  4  gm.  per  day)  mixed  with  the  food 
has  not  been  found  to  exert  any  deleterious  effect  on  the  general  health,  nor 
to  act  as  a  poison  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term.  In  some  directions 
there  were  slight  modifications  in  certain  physiological  processes,  the  exact 
significance  of  which  modifications  is  not  known. 

"  The  admixture  of  sodium  benzoate  with  food  in  small  or  large  doses  has  not 
been  found  to  injuriously  affect  or  impair  the  quality  or  nutritive  value  of  such 
food." 

An  experimental  study  of  the  influence  of  sodium  benzoate  on  the  nutrition 
and  health  of  man,  R.  H.  Vhittenden  (pp.  9-292). — Using  G  men  as  subjects 
the  effects  of  sodium  benzoate  were  studied,  the  exi>eriment  as  a  whole  covering 
a  period  of  125  days.  A  period  of  2  weeks,  during  which  records  were  made 
of  the  subjects  under  normal  conditions,  was  followed  by  a  benzoate  i)erlod  of 
2  months,  in  which  each  subject  received  per  day  0.3  gm.  of  benzoate  of  soda, 
designated  as  the  "small  dose."  Next  followed  an  **  after  period"  of  10  days, 
in  which  no  benzoate  was  given,  and  then  a  4  weeks'  period  with  larger  doses 
of  benzoate  of  soda,  ranging  from  O.C  gm.  per  day  at  the  beginning  to  4  gm. 
per  day  at  the  close  of  the  period.  During  this  period  of  "  large  doses,"  cover- 
ing 28  da^'S,  each  subject  took  53.2  gm.  of  benzoate.  The  Investigation  closed 
with  an  **  after  period  "  of  10  days. 

Throughout  the  whole  time  data  were  collected  regarding  food  consumption 
and  composition,  urine  and  feces,  results  of  clinical  and  nuxlical  examinations, 
bacteriological  studies  of  feces,  blood  count,  etc.,  the  results  of  the  benzoate 
periods  being  compared  with  those  obtained  during  the  normal  i)erlods. 
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The  general  conclusions  which  were  drawn  from  the  inyestigations  follow: 

**  Sodium  benzoate,  in  small  and  large  doses,  up  to  a  maximum  of  4  gm.  per 
day,  is  without  disturbing  influence  upon  the  general  health  of  the  individoaU 
so  far  as  can  be  seen  from  clinical  observations.  There  was  no  attendant  loss 
of  body  weight ;  neither  was  there  any  disturbance  of  digestion,  assimilation,  or 
utilization  of  either  the  fat  or  protein  food.  Indeed,  the  subjects  of  our  experi- 
ment showed  a  gain  of  weight  and  even  an  improved  condition  of  digestion  dur- 
ing the  i)eriod  of  the  exi)eriment  in  which  the  action  of  sodium  benzoate  was 
tested. 

'*Again,  there  was  no  deleterious  influence  on  the  part  of  sodium  benzoate 
ui)on  the  blood,  either  on  the  number  of  erythrocytes,  leucocytes,  or  the  hemo- 
globin content  of  the  blood. 

**  Upon  the  less  tangible  processes  of  metabolism  as  indicated  by  the  quantita- 
tive study  of  the  urine,  etc.,  there  is  no  Indication  of  any  marlced  action.  Xo 
changes  of  any  special  significance  were  to  be  noted  during  the  period  when 
sodium  benzoate  was  fed  even  in  large  doses,  aside  from  a  slight  effect  on  the 
reaction  of  the  urine,  so  that  the  conclusion  is  obvious  that  sodium  benzoate 
does  not  exert,  in  small  or  large  doses,  any  pronounced  influence  upon  the 
processes  of  metabolism  or  of  nutrition. 

"  Sodium  benzoate  is  without  effect  upon  the  production  of  nitrogen  balance. 
Throughout  our  exi)eriment  a  plus  nitrogen  l>alance  was  easily  maintained,  and 
in  such  fashion  as  to  clearly  indicate  that  sodium  benzoate  does  not  exert  any 
harmful  or  disturbing  influence. 

*•  In  our  judgment,  therefore,  based  on  the  character  of  the  results  obtained 
in  this  study  of  the  action  of  sodium  benzoate  on  the  general  health  and  nutri- 
tion of  man,  there  is  no  suggestion  of  any  pronounced  effect  whatever  i)roduced 
by  the  salt  in  such  doses  as  we  have  employed.  We  are  of  the  opinion  tliat 
sodium  benzoate,  in  small  and  large  doses,  up  to  a  maximum  of  4  gm.  jier  day, 
is  no  more  harmful  or  provocative  of  disturbance  of  the  human  organism  tiian 
corresi»onding  amounts  of  sodium  chlorld  or  common  salt. 

**  This  conclusion,  while  based  entirely  ui)on  the  results  of  our  investigation, 
is  in  close  harmony  with  what  is  known  regarding  the  occurrence  of  benzoyl- 
contalnlng  radicals  In  many  natural  products,  which  have  long  served  as  useful 
f(K>ds  for  mankind.  As  our  results  show,  in  harmony  with  well-known  facts, 
the  ordinary  diet  of  man  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  benzoic  acid  or  kindred 
substances  to  give  rise  to  appreciable  quantities  of  hippurlc  acid  in  the  urine. 
Further,  huckleberries,  cranberries,  and  other  related  fruits  well  recognized  as 
nonlnjurlous  to  henlth  have  in  them  amounts  of  benzoyl  radicals  sufiicient  to 
form  quan'tltios  of  hippurlc  acid  in  the  urine  larger  than  the  small  doses  of 
smlium  benzoate  fed  In  our  exi^erlment;  thus  making  it  apparent  that  some 
natural  f(M)ds  at  least  contain  quantities  of  benzoate,  or  related  substances,  in 
amount  e(jual  to  what  was  fed  in  our  daily  dosage  with  sodium  benzoate,  and 
that  the  system  is  well  inured  to  the  presence  of  moderate  quantities  at  least 
of  this  aromatic  group. 

**  Finally,  It  may  be  added  that  the  results  of  our  experimental  study  make  it 
evident  that  the  admixture  of  sodium  benzoate  with  food  does  not  lead  to  any 
reduction  in  the  quality  or  strength  of  such  food ;  neither  Is  the  food  injuriously 
affected  thereby  when  the  salt  is  added  in  small  quantities  or  in  large  quanti- 
ties, up  to  a  maximum  of  4  gra.  per  day.  Were  the  contrary  true,  we  should 
expect  to  find  In  our  exi>erlmental  results  indications  of  either  a  disturbance  of 
digestion,  an  Inhibition  of  the  normal  i>ower  to  digest  and  assimilate  tlie  food 
treated  with  sodium  benzoate,  together  with  a  tendency  toward  the  production 
of  a  minus  nitrogen  balance,  with  possible  loss  of  l)ody  weight" 
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InreMigations  on  the  effects  of  sodium  'benzoate  on  the  health  and  general 
metaboliJim  of  man,  J,  //.  Long  {pp.  2a3-563). — Six  men  students  in  normal 
health  were  the  subjects  of  these  investigations  In  which  sodium  benzoate  was 
taken  in  experinaental  periods.  In  the  first  of  60  days*  duration  the  daily  dose 
was  0.3  gni.  per  person ;  in  the  second  of  14  days'  duration  the  daily  dose  was 
0.6  gni. ;  and  In  the  third  period  of  18  days'  duration  it  was  1  gm.  The  diet 
throughout  the  whole  test  was  ample,  the  men  following  their  own  tastes  and 
desires  in  so  fnr  as  possible.  The  amount  of  food  consumed  and  the  nitrogen 
and  ether  extract  content  were  recorded  together  with  the  calculated  fuel  value 
in  certain  cases.     Detailed  studies  were  made  of  the  urine  and  feces. 

In  his  summary  of  the  results  obtained  the  author  states  that  in  the  chemical 
studies  of  the  urine  and  feces  It  was  not  found  that  there  was  any  change  in 
the  normal  metabolism  attributable  to  the  action  of  benzoate  of  soda.  "  There 
was  no  alteration  in  the  distribution  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  urinary  constituents, 
and  no  decrease  in  the  utilization  of  the  protein  or  fat  of  the  food."  So  far  as 
could  be  Judged  by  the  various  special  tests  made,  there  were  no  alterations  in 
the  qualitative  comi>08ition  of  the  urine. 

"In  the  bacteriological  and  other  tests  carried  out  in  the  feces,  which  were 
extenderl  to  a  considerable  length,  no  essential  change  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fore  period  to  the  end  of  the  high  preservative  period  was  discovered.  There 
were  fluctuations,  but  they  were  not  systematic,  and  varied  with  the  individuals 
nither  than  with  the  dosage.  It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  action  of  the  l)en- 
zoate,  in  the  amounts  used,  on  the  intestinal  activities  or  oa  the  characteristic 
flora  must  be,  at  most,  extremely  slight 

"The  proloiiged  clinical  observations  are  intended  to  show  clearly  the 
actual  conditions  of  the  men  from  day  to  day.  .  .  .  [The  author  considers 
them]  of  equal  importance  with  the  chemical  tests  made,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
inquiry.  But  one  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  them,  and  that  is  that  the 
health  of  the  men  has  suffered  no  impairment  through  the  use  of  the  benzoate 
in  the  period  of  the  observation.  .  .  .  [The  author  l)elieves],  further,  that  the 
I>eriod  is  long  enough  to  show  change  were  it  likely  to  occur. 

"In  conclusion  it  must  be  said,  then,  that  the  experience  in  our  laboratory 
justifies  the  statement  that  the  modern  addition  of  sodium  benzoate  to  our 
food,  up  to  at  least  1  gm.  dally,  does  not  give  rise  to  any  abnormal  conditions  In 
the  subject,  or  lead  to  any  changes  In  metabolism  which  may  be  detected  with 
the  means  at  our  command. 

'*  It  follows,  further,  from  the  same  observations,  that  such  addition  of  ben- 
zoate to  the  food  does  not  lower  Its  value  by  robbing  it  of  any  element,  by  dimin- 
ishing its  digestibility,  or  by  introducing  a  factor  which  modifies  in  any  dis- 
coverable way  the  normal  metabolism.  The  quality  or  strength  of  the  food  Is 
not  lowered  or  injuriously  affected  through  the  presence  of  the  preservative, 
and  this  is  true  for  large  quantities  as  well  as  for  small,  since  the  amounts  of 
preservative  used  in  our  experiments  must  all  be  considered  large  from  the 
standpoint  of  actual  use." 

The  aetion  of  sodium  benzoate  on  the  human  body,  C,  A.  Eerter  (pp.  505- 
761). — ^The  investigations  which  were  made  with  4  subjects  included  a  fore 
period,  a  low  benzoate  period,  a  high  benzoate  period,  and  an  after  period,  In 
which  the  author  studied  particularly  the  physiological  body  processes.  During 
the  low  benzoate  period  the  daily  dose  of  sodium  benzoate  was  0.3  gm.  During 
the  high  benzoate  period  it  ranged  from  0.6  gm.  to  6  gm.  per  person  per  day. 

The  discussions  include  general  medical  notes,  analytical  data  regarding  the 
urine  and  feces,  fats  and  fat  balance,  the  results  of  general  and  special  urinary 
examinations,  and  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  examinations  of  the  feces, 
clinical  data,  and  similar  topics. 
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Accordinpr  to  the  author's  summary,  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
regarding  the  action  of  small  doses  of  sodium  benzoate: 

"  No  action  from  small  doses  of  sodium  benzoate  was  detectable  by  the 
methods  used  In  this  investigation  in  resi>ect  to  the  following  physiological 
features:  The  general  health  of  the  subject  as  indicated  by  subjective  and 
objective  signs;  the  composition  of  the  urine  (with  one  exception,  viz,  the 
physiological  effect  on  the  hii)puric  acid  excretion)  :  the  composition  of  the 
feces ;  the  absorption  of  fats  and  the  fat  balance ;  the  character  of  the  bactM-ia 
of  the  intestinal  tract;  the  weight  of  the  body;  the  hemoglobin  of  the  blood; 
the  red  blood  cells;  and  the  white  blood  cella 

"The  observed  rise  In  hippuric  acid  of  the  urine  was  such  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  well-known  metabolism  of  l>enzoic  acid  in  the  animal 
organism.  .  .  . 

**  The  failure  to  detect  significant  departures  from  any  physiological  processes 
may  safely  be  taken  as  a  practical  certainty  tliat  none  of  the  experimental 
subjects  who  submitted  themselves  to  our  investigation  derived  any  injurioas 
effects  therefrom.  The  fact  that  the  composite  curves  made  from  our  subjects 
to  indicate  the  bmly  weight  and  the  hemoglobin  percentage  show  a  rise  both  in 
weight  and  in  hemoglobin  for  the  entire  benzoate  exi)eriment  (low  benzoate 
|)eriod  and  high  benzoate  i>eriod)  is  a  practical  and  obvious  confirmation  of  this 
conclusion  derived  from  two  imiwrtant  Indices  of  physiological  well  being  or 
health." 

As  regards  the  action  of  large  doses  of  benzoate  of  soda,  "  it  may  be  stated 
that  no  definite  physiological  consequences  of  large  doses  of  sodium  benzoate 
were  detectable  by  the  methods  employed  in  this  Investigation  except  in  the 
following  instances : 

"  There  was  a  considerable  or  large  rise  in  the  hippuric  acid  excretion,  such 
as  would  be  expected  from  the  doses  of  sodium  benzoate  ingested.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  rise  has  beini  discussed  at  sufficient  length  in  the  preceding  section 
dealing  with  small  doses  of  sodium  benzoate. 

**  There  was  an  increase  of  the  indlcan  of  the  urine,  not  great  but  unmis- 
takable. This  rise,  discernible  in  all  4  subjects,  seems  attributable  to  an  action 
of  the  sodium  benzoate,  as  other  known  factors  in  the  experimental  conditions 
fail  to  sjitisf actor ily  account  for  it.  It  is  perhaps  attributable  to  a  slight 
irritant  action  on  the  gastro-enteric  tract,  so  altering  the  secretions  or  bacteria 
(or  both)  as  to  favor  Intestinal  putrefaction. 

"  There  was  a  depression  of  the  gas-forming  function  of  the  mixed  fecal 
bacteria. 

**  There  was  a  moderate  but  apparently  unmistakable  rise  In  the  proportion 
of  coccal  bacteria  observed  In  the  fermentation  tube  sediment  derived  from 
the  Inoculation  of  the  mixed  fecal  flora.  The  precise  significance  of  this  phe- 
nomenon and  of  the  depression  In  gas  production  noted  .  .  .  [above]  is  not 
known,  but  both  conditions  are  frequently  associated  with  slight  or  pronounced 
Inflammatory  affections  of  the  gastro-enteric  tract. 

"  There  was  a  distinct  rise  in  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  Juice." 

Is  food  containing  benzoates  injurious  to  health?  E.  E.  Smith  (MecL  Rec 
[N,  y.],  75  (1909),  No.  i,  pp.  16-18).— -A  discussion  of  investigations  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  4C4),  with  the  conclusions  from  which  the  author  does 
not  agree. 

The  effects  on  health  of  longr-contlnued  small  doses  of  sodium  sulphite, 
K.  B.  Lehmann  and  A.  Treutlein  (AreJi.  Hyg.,  68  {1909),  No,  4,  pp.  303-^18). — 
From  exi)eriments  with  cats  and  dogs  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  medium 
doses  of  sodium  8uli)hlte  do  not  produce  noticeable  effects  on  the  health  of  the 
animals  even  when  continued  for  200  daya    The  authors  point  out  that  It 
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would  not  be  fair  to  conclude  from  these  resnlts  that  sodium  sulphite  should 
be  used  In  preserving  meat,  since  if  it  is  added,  spoiled  meat  can  be  used  and 
Inferior  meet  given  the  appearance  of  meat  of  better  quality. 

The  effect  of  some  so-called  preservative  salts  on  chopped  meat,  K.  E. 
BocHNCKE  {Hyg.  Rundschau,  19  {1909),  No.  S,  pp.  ^75-^86).— Experiments 
with  3  commercial  preservative  salts  did  not  give  satisfactory  results.  To 
secure  preservation  comparable  with  that  obtained  by  the  use  of  ice  large  quan- 
tities of  the  preservative  salts  were  required. 

The  effect  of  cold  storage  upon  domestic  fowls,  W.  G.  Bissell  {Buffalo 
[Dept.  Health],  J909,  pp.  ^;  abs.  in  Buffalo  [Dept,  Health]  Sanit.  Bui,  n.  ser.,  2 
(1909).  No.  S,  pp.  1,  2). — The  turkeys  used  in  this  investigation  were  purchased 
alive  and  kept  under  observation  for  several  days,  then  killed,  dressed,  and 
placed  in  cold  storage  for  a  year  under  what  the  author  considers  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  With  a  view  to  comparing  the  eflfect  upon  quality, 
half  of  the  turkeys  were  stored  drawn  and  half  undrawn.  At  intervals  the 
birds  were  removed  from  storage  for  study  and  cultures  were  made  of  the 
flesh  and  sections  of  the  tissue  were  examined  to  ascertain  whether  during  the 
period  of  storage  bacterial  migration  took  place,  and  if  so,  when  it  occurred, 
the  resnlts  being  compared  with  data  obtained  from  similar  examinations  made 
before  storage. 

A  number  of  tests  were  also  made  of  the  stored  birds  in  whfch  their  quality 
when  cooked  was  judged  by  different  individuals. 

According  to  the  author's  conclusions,  no  changes  making  the  food  detri- 
mental to  health  take  place  when  turkeys,  and  presumably  other  domestic  fowls 
and  game,  are  kept  a  year  in  cold  storage  under  proper  conditions,  provided 
the  material  is  in  perfectly  fresh  condition  when  stored,  and  is  especially  pre- 
pared for  storage.  The  flavor  of  turkeys  kept  in  cold  storage,  and  probably 
of  other  domestic  fowls  and  gjinie  also,  differs  from  that  of  the  fresh  birds  of 
equal  quality,  being  less  sweet  and  relatively  less  pronounced. 

Wh«i  the  turkeys  are  undrawn,  "  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  odor,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  taste,  of  the  material  contained  in  the  intestines  to  permeate 
the  adjacent  tissues  at  the  time  of  the  thawlng-out  process.  There  is  also  the 
possibility  of  the  bacteria  contained  in  the  intestinal  contents  to  migrate 
throu^  the  abdominal  tissues  at  the  time  of  the  thawing-out  process.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  investigator  that  all  domestic  fowls  submitted  to  cold 
storage  should  be  drawn  and  should  be  properly  killed  and  otherwise  preimred 
.  .  .  [and  packed]  with  the  express  intention  of  being  placed  In  cold  storage, 
and  that  domestic  fowls,  unless  so  preiwired,  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  into 
cold  storage,  and  that  regulations  suitable  to  the  enforcement  of  such  pro- 
cedure should  become  a  health  administrative  measure.  Changes  in  turkeys, 
and  probably  the  same  is  true  with  other  domestic  fowls  and  game,  do  not  take 
place  during  the  actual  time  of  the  proper  application  of  cold  storage,  but 
occur  before  being  placed  under  the  influence  of  this  process  for  food  preserva- 
tion, at  the  time  of  the  thawlng-out  process,  and  at  times  subsequent  thereto. 
Material  in  any  state  of  decomposition  is  in  no  way  improved  by  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  storage,  and  its  application  will  only  tend  to  retard  the  destructive 
process,  or  cause  it  to  be  arrested  at  the  point  reached  at  the  time  of  being 
subjected  to  cold  storage. 

"In  the  case  of  turkeys,  and  probably  the  same  applies  to  other  domestic 
fowls  and  game,  cold  storage  is  the  only  possible  method  by  which  this  class  of 
food  material  can  be  preserved.  Food  of  this  kind  is  largely  of  seasonal  pro- 
duction, which  seasons  are  relatively  of  short  duration.  If  cold  storage  was 
not  resorted  to,  there  would  be  months  of  the  year  when  turkeys,  and  prob- 
ably the  same  applies  to  other  domestic  fowls  and  game,  could  not  be  obtained 
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for  food.  As  a  result  of  the  facts  determined  by  this  investigation  It  would 
seem  that  under  the  prot)er  regulation,  .  .  .  cold  storage  can  be  safely  employed 
for  this  class  of  food  preservation." 

Tests  on  cold  storagre  of  poultry  (Ice  and  Rcfrig,,  36  {J 909),  No,  5,  p.  260),— 
A  reprint  of  the  greater  part  of  the  article  noted  abova 

The  cold  storage  industry  in  Uruguay,  D.  E.  Salmon  (7.  Cong.  Rural  An. 
[Uruguay],  J90S,  pp.  89-98). — A  discussion  of  statistical  and  other  data. 
.  Concerning  the  supposed  connection  between  protein  coagulation  and  the 
heat  shortening  of  animal  tissues,  E.  B.  Meigs  {Amer.  Jour.  PhpsioL^  ii 
(1909),  .Ao.  i,  pp.  J78~J86,  dgms.  6). — From  his  exi)crimental  data  the  anthor 
concludes  that  the  facts  reported  "do  not,  of  course,  preclude  the  possibility 
that  the  precipitation  of  protehi  from  its  solutions  and  the  shrinkage  of  animal 
tissues  under  the  influence  of  heat  may  be  fundamentally  more  or  less  similar 
processes.  They  do  show,  however,  that  the  shortening  of  strlatetl  mnsele  at 
tenii>eratures  above  50**  is  indei)endent  of  the  coagulation  of  myogen,  and 
they  make  it  seem  probable  that  the  heat  shortening  of  most  animal  tissues  is 
dependent,  not  on  the  aggregation  of  the  particles  of  coagulable  protein,  but 
on  some  other  process." 

The  autolysis  of  foods,  A.  Maier  (Arch.  Verdauungskrank.,  15  (1909),  pp.  29- 
Jil;  ahH.  in  IHochcm.  Zenthl.,  8  (1909),  No.  10,  pp.  523,  526).— These  experi- 
ments on  auto-digestion  were  made  with  meat,  arrowroot,  potato  and  wheat 
flour. 

The  factors  which  influence  the  composition  of  wheat,  S.  CsebhXti 
(KisMet.  Kozlcm.,  11  (1908),  No.  3,  pp.  253-215;  ahs.  in  Ztschr.  Vntersuch.  Nahr. 
n.  Genussmtl.,  17  ( 1909),  No.  6,  p.  328). — In  this  paper  the  effect  of  climate,  soil, 
fertilizer,  and  otlier  conditions  is  discussed  with  reference  to  the  composition 
of  wheat,  the  weight  of  the  grain,  and  similar  topics. 

The  milling  and  baking  properties  of  wheats  of  large  yield,  J.  B.  Martin 
(Bui  Mens.  Off.  Rcnsiig.  Agr.  [Paris],  8  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  147-157;  Jour.  Agr. 
Prat.,  n.  scr.,  17  (1909),  No.  16,  pp.  502,  505).— Milling  tests,  analyses,  and 
baking  tests  led  the  author  to  conclude  that  the  wheats  under  consideration 
are  not  inferior  to  older  varieties  with  reference  to  milling  properties,  gluten 
content,  or  bread  making  qualities. 

Martin's  experiments  on  the  nutritive  value  of  wheats  of  large  yield,  R 
SciiRiBAUX  (Prog.  Agr.  ci  Vit.  (Ed.  VEst-Ccntre),  30  (1909),  No.  18,  pp.  536- 
540;  Bui.  Soc.  ?sat.  Agr.  France,  69  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  350-359).— See  above. 

Change  in  the  composition  of  unground  cereals  during  storage,  S.  Leavitt 
and  J.  A.  Le  Clerc  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chcm.,  1  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  209- 
302). — From  analytical  studies  extending  over  two  years  the  authors  conclude 
that  "  there  is  more  or  less  change  in  all  cereals  under  the  influence  of  aging. 
These  changes  seem  to  take  place  whether  the  cereal  is  stored  in  the  whole 
grain  or  is  ground  to  a  fine  powder  before  storage.  In  the  latter  ease,  how- 
ever, the  changes  take  place  more  rapidly.  We  notice  that  the  principal 
products  which  seem  most  susceptible  to  change  are  first  the  sugars  and  th«i 
the  70  per  cent  alcohol-soluble  proteins,  the  5  per  cent  KaS04-soluble  proteins 
and  the  water-soluble  proteins  coagulated  by  so-called  Stutzer's  reag^it. 

"  Corn,  barley,  and  oats  are  most  subject  to  loss  of  sugar  during  aging.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  samples  of  wheat  show  a  slight  loss  the  first  year  and 
then  quite  a  rapid  gain  in  the  sugar  content,  in  some  cases  a  gain  of  24  per 
cent  of  the  total  sugar  present  being  noted  at  the  end  of  two  years. 

"Considering  the  grains  most  susceptible  to  protein  change  we  have  in  the 
order  given  com  and  to  a  very  slight  degree  barley,  rye,  wheat,  and  oats.  As 
we  should  exi)ect,  there  seems  to  be  no  change  in  the  mineral  constituents  of 
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the  grain  or  In  the  total  nitrogen,  the  weight  per  bushel  and  the  weight  i)er 
1,000  kernels  remaining  practically  constant." 

White  V.  brown  bread,  W.  Jago  {Millers'  Qaz,,  33  (1909),  Ao.  2,  pp.  i^,  /5).— 
The  author  concludes,  from  a  summary  of  data  including  the  results  of 
analyses  of  bread  from  ordinary  flour  and  whole-wheat  flour,  that  **  in  nutritive 
Talue,  .  .  .  white  bread  is  fully  able  to  hold  its  own." 

Molasses:  Its  definition  and  formation,  H.  C.  Pbinsen  Geerlkis  {Intemat. 
Sugar.  Jour.,  10  {1908),  Nos.  113,  pp.  227-235;  llh  pp.  28^-292) .—From  the 
analytical  and  other  data  summarized  the  author  defines  molasses  as  "a 
hydra  ted  combination  between  sugars  and  salts,  which  can  not  be  brolcen  up 
by  evaporation,  and  therefore  can  not  give  off  sugar  in  a  crystallized  form." 

Bog  berries  and  their  identification  in  preserved  bilberries,  O.  Gbiebel 
{Ztftchr.  Untersuch.  Xahr.  u.  Genussmtl.,  11  {1909),  Ao.  2,  pp.  0o-73,  figs.  2).— 
Histological  studies  of  bog  berries  {Vaccinium  oxycoceos)  and  their  seeds  are 
reported  and  discussed  with  reference  to  their  detection  when  used  as  an 
adulterant  In  red  bilberries  {Vilis  idaca). 

Gironde  red  wines  of  1007,  P.  Carles  {Proc.  Verb.  Soc.  8ci.  Phys.  et  NaU 

Bordeaux,  1907-8,  pp.  111-118). — ^Analytical  data  are  presented  and  discussed. 

Aoman  wine,  F.  Maggiacomo  and  G.  Corso  {Staz.  Spcr.  Agr.  Ital.,  ^1  (1908), 

A^o.  9-11,  pp.  7 17-72 i). — ^A  number  of  analyses  of  Roman  wines  of  the  vintage 

of  1907  are  reported. 

The  carbon  dioxid  content  of  artificial  mineral  water,  K.  Kisskalt  {Hyg. 
Rundschau,  18  {1908),  No.  1^,  pp.  817-820).— It  was  found  tliat  the  carbon 
dioxid  content  of  charged  mineral  water  varied  with  the  metbotl  followed 
in  opening  the  bottle  and  in  pouring  out  the  contents.  In  the  analyses  re- 
ported the  carbon  dioxid  ranged  from  2.890  to  3.925  liters  t>er  liter  of  water. 
The  experimental  data  did  not  substantiate  the  ix)pular  belief  that  placing 
a  glass  rod  or  some  similar  article  in  the  glass  aids  materially  in  removing 
carbon  dioxid  from  the  water. 

The  author's  studies  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  eructation  of  gas  and 
otber  unpleasant  symptoms  experienced  after  drinking  charged  water  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  amount  of  material  in  the  stomach  rather  than  to  the  carbon 
dioxid. 

Notices  of  judgment  {U.  8.  Dcpt.  Agr.,  Notices  of  Judgment  00-67,  pp.  5; 
S8,  pp.  6). — ^The  subjects  included  are  the  misbranding  and  adulteration  of 
stock  feed,  the  misbranding  of  butter,  and  the  misbranding  of  whisky. 

The  organization  of  the  food  control  work  in  the  United  States  of' America, 
C.  A.  Neufeld  {Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Qenussmtl.,  17  {1909),  No.  J^,  pp. 
197-202). — An  article  descriptiie  of  the  food  and  drug  Inspection  work  in  the 
United  States. 

Ohio  general  food  and  drug  law  as  amended  March  12,  1909  {Columbus: 
Dairy  and  Food  Comr.,  1909,  pp.  11), — ^The  text  of  the  amended  State  food  and 
drug  law  is  given. 

The  daily  meals  of  school  children,  Caroline  L.  Hunt  {Bur.  of  Ed.  [U.  S.l 
Bui.  3,  1909,  pp.  62,  pis.  3,  dgm.  1). — In  this  monograph  which  summarizes  the 
results  of  the  author's  own  experience  and  the  investigations  and  experience 
of  others  the  questions  discussed  include  the  serving  of  food  in  schools,  the 
cultural  possibilities  of  the  noon  hour  in  rural  schools,  lunches  for  school 
children,  the  preparation  of  lunches  by  domestic  science  classes,  high  school 
lunch  rooms,  food  for  children  of  different  ages,  the  underfed  child,  plans  which 
have  been  followed  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  to  remedy  under- 
feeding, and  similar  topics.  The  author  makes  many  suggestions  for  meeting 
the  problem  of  the  feeding  of  school  children  from  a  practical,  an  educational, 
and  a  scientific  standpoint. 
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As  is  pointed  out,  the  proiier  feeding  of  scliool  cliildren  "  involves  not  only 
questions  of  liypiene  but  of  educational  policy  and  social  economy,  questions 
which  are  only  beginning  to  receive  serious  consideration.  .  .  . 

"  It  seems  obvious  that  there  are  two  problems  before  us,  alike  in  many 
respects  but  differing  In  others.  One  of  these,  the  problem  of  the  underfed 
child,  is  a  i)roblem  chiefly  of  iK)verty;  the  other,  that  of  the  feeding  of  school 
children,  is  a  problem  chiefly  of  education." 

A  full  index  is  provided  and  a  classified  bibliography. 

The  feeding  of  school  children,  Lillian  D.  Waul  {Charities  and  Commotu^ 
20  (J908),  A'o.  11,  pp,  57/-57//).— Some  data  are  given  regarding  the  attempts 
made  to  supply  food  to  children  in  some  of  the  New  York  public  schools. 

Experiments  of  former  years  and  of  the  present  time  in  the  author's  opinion 
have  shown  **  the  futility  and  mistake  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  underfed  or 
inipr()i)erly  fed  school  child  by  free  lunch  rooms  or  kitchens  on  the  basis  of 
charity.  The  need  of  the  school  lunch  [for  the  sale  of  food  under  projjer  super- 
vision] has  again  been  recognized.  .  .  .  Estimated  by  the  most  material  meas- 
urement, it  Is  a  comimratlvely  small  Investment  of  public  thought  and  public 
money  for  a  large  result." 

Feeding  the  school  children  (Charities  and  Commons,  20  (1908),  No.  12^  pp- 
381  y  3K2). — A  discussion  of  the  situation  in  New  York  City  with  reference  to  the 
above  article. 

The  school  children's  lunch  room  (Charities  and  Commons,  20  (1908),  No, 
12 f  pp,  Jt00-Jf02). — A  discussion  of  the  school  lunch  room  problem  for  New  York 
City. 

The  fireless  cooker,  Caroline  B.  IjOvewell,  Francis  D.  Whittemore  and 
Hannah  W.  Lyon  (Topeka,  1008,  pp.  211,  figs,  11), — Directions  are  giv«i  for 
making  fireless  cookers  of  different  sorts  and  for  using  these  devices  in  the 
prei)aratlon  of  single  dishes  and  meals.  The  recli)es  included  in  the  volume 
are  arranged  esiK»cially  for  use  with  the  fireless  cooker.  On  the  basis  of  experi- 
ence and  study  of  the  subject,  the  authors  believe  that  fireless  cookers  are  an 
important  labor  saving  device  and  may  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  lessen 
the  housekeeper's  burdens. 

Camping  and  camp  cooking,  F.  A.  Bates  (Boston,  1909,  pp,  116,  figs.  9), — 
P^qulpment,  amount  of  provisions  and  other  materials,  cooking  utensils,  and 
other  matters  connected  with  camp  life  and  camp  cookery  are  discussed,  and 
recipes  are  given  for  the  preparation  of  a  considerable  numl)er  of  dishes. 

The  metabolic  function  of  certain  glands,  E.  Diesing  (Zenthl,  Oesam, 
Physiol,  u.  Path.  Stoffwecfisels,  n.  ser,,  Jf  (1909),  No,  6,  pp,  209-216),— The  author 
discusses  the  function  of  certain  glands,  paj^ticularly  with  reference  to  the 
metabolism  of  mineral  constituents  (iodln,  arsenic,  iron,  sulphur,  and  calcium), 
and  other  metabolic  functions,  and  believes  that  they  are  especially  important 
in  the  mineral  metabolism  of  the  body.  In  his  discussion  he  has  arranged  in 
schematic  form  the  data  presented,  under  the  headings  Assimilation,  Regulation 
of  Total  Quantity,  Regulation  of  Central  and  Peripheral  Growth,  Regulation  of 
Oxidation  and  Reduction,  and  Excretion. 

The  glands  concerned  in  metabolism,  Aufrecht  and  B.  Diesino  (Zenthl. 
Oesam.  PhysioL  u.  Path.  Stofficcchscis,  n.  ser.,  J^  (1909),  No.  10,  pp,  S69~.r71).-~- 
Contlnulng  the  discussion  referred  to  al)ove,  on  the  relation  of  certain  glands  to 
mineral  metabolism,  the  authors  conclude  from  their  investigations  that  the 
suprarenal  capsule  contains  a  substance  which  Is  to  be  regarded  as  the  sulphur 
regulating  component  of  the  body.  Like  other  glandular  constituents  regulating 
mineral  metabolism  which  they  state  can  be  isolated  from  si)ecific  glands,  this 
body  is  a  pigment.    According  to  the  authors*  exi)eriments,  this  suprarenal  body 
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Increased  blood  pressnre,  reduced  the  hemoglobin  content  of  the  blood,  and  had 
only  a  slightly  toxic  effect. 

Experiments  on  absorption  in  the  lar^e  intestine,  F.  Kfxleb  ( Expert- 
Mentclle  Bciirdge  zur  Frage  Resorption  im  Dickdarm.  Inauff.  Diss,,  Vnii\ 
Breslau,  1909,  pp,  39). — In  the  experimental  data  reported  the  resorption  of 
undigested  protein  (sodium  casein)  and  egg  albumin  was  not  noted  In  the  large 
intestine  in  the  case  of  dogs  or  man.  Peptonized  protein  was  absorbed  but 
in  much  smaller  amount  than  in  the  small  Intestine.  Grape  sugar  and  cane 
sugar  and  also  very  small  amounts  of  0.5-1  i>er  cent  solutions  of  sodium  bicar- 
bonate were  absorbed  In  the  large  Intestine. 

Experiments  on  the  effects  of  overfeeding  and  muscular  work  and  upon 
resorptioB  in  tlie  intestine,  Heinsheimeb  (Med.  KUnik.  1908,  No,  50,  pp.  1915, 
1916;  abs,  in  Zentbl.  Gesam.  Physiol,  u.  Path.  Stofftoechsels,  n.  srr.,  ^  (1909), 
No.  6,  p.  229), — From  the  experimental  data  the  conclusion  Is  drawn  that  the 
digestive  power  of  the  Intestine  was  in  no  way  diminished  by  the  enforced  mus- 
cular work.  It  appeared  rather  that  muscular  work  increased  digestion,  partic- 
ularly that  of  fat  when  excessive  quantities  were  taken. 

Fat  resorption  by  man  and  animals  under  pathologrical  conditions,  M. 
Adleb  (Ztschr.  Klin.  Med,,  66  (1908),  p.  802;  abs,  in  Zentbl.  Oesam.  Physiol,  u. 
Path.  Htoffwechsels,  n.  ser.,  4  (1909),  No,  6,  p,  229).— Vuder  pathological 
conditions  cooked  bacon  was  more  readily  absorbed  in  the  intestine  than  raw. 
Cellnlose  and  hemicellulose  digestion  and  the  nutritive  value  of  these  sub- 
stances to  man,  II.  I^hrisch  (Ztsehr.  Expt.  Path.  u.  Ther.,  5  (1909),  No.  3, 
pp.  47S-5S9). — The  author  reports  and  discusses  extended  investigations  of  the 
digestion  and  nutritive  value  of  cellulose  and  hemicellulose. 

These  substances,  he  points  out,  are  closely  related  chemically  but  usually 
can  be  clearly  distinguished  by  means  of  their  chemical  properties.  As  regards 
physiological  value,  they  show  no  marked  differences.  Under  normal  conditions 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  cellulose  and  hemicellulose  taken  In  the  food  is  digested 
by  man,  but  in  cases  of  chronic  constipation  as  much  as  70  or  80  per  cent  is 
digested.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  digest  much  larger  quantities  of  hemicel- 
lulose than  cellulose. 

The  manner  of  digestion  of  hemicellulose  and  cellulose  by  man  Is  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  starch,  these  substances  being  changed  In  the  Intestine  Into 
their  respective  sugars,  but  the  transformation  into  sugar  and  resorption  take 
place  more  slowly  than  in  the  case  of  starch.  The  resorbed  material  is  com- 
pletely burned  in  the  body  and  therefore  protects  protein  and  fat  from  com- 
bustion. There  is  no  doubt  that  both  hemicellulose  and  cellulose  can  be  used 
for  glycogen  formation  if  a  sufficient  amount  is  resorbed.  The  production  in 
the  small  intestine  of  volatile  fatty  acids  from  cellulose  and  hemicellulose  was 
not  noted,  but  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  a  small  amount  in  the  large 
intestine  is  pointed  out.* 

Cellulose  and  hemicellulose  the  author  considers  harmless  for  diabetics,  even 
in  severe  cases,  and  suggests  that  they  use  particularly  hemicellulose  as  a 
principal  substitute  for  the  more  easily  digested  carbohydrates. 
A  bibliography  is  appended  to  the  report. 

Phosphorus  compounds  as  brain  foods,  W.  Koch  (Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc, 
52  (1909),  No.  18,  pp.  1381-1383).— Th\s  is  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject, 
on  the  basis  of  the  author's  studies  of  the  composition  of  normal  and  diseased 
brains  and  other  data,  which  led  to  the  following  conclusions : 

"  There  is  no  evldeice  of  any  need  to  supply  phosphorus  to  the  brain  In  con- 
ditions of  exhaustion,  as  a  lack  of  that  element  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated. 
The  actual  amount  lost  in  the  exhaustion  of  general  paralysis  can  not,  of  course. 
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be  replaco<l  on  acH-onnt  of  tho  innbility  of  the  contnil  nervous  system  to 
regenerate. 

"The  phosphorus  re<iulre<I  for  the  growth  of  the  brain  Is  anu>ly  supplied  by 
the  phosphorus  of  our  daily  diet.  If  desired,  the  addition  of  phosiiborns-ricli 
foods,  such  as  eggs,  sweetbreads  (pancreas),  liver,  and  some  meats,  can  be 
made  to  meet  further  reiiuirements,  and  will  far  exceed  in  amount  the  phos- 
))horus  obtained  in  less  natural  form  from  the  prescribed  doses  of  any  of  the 
various  drugs  in  commercial  use.  The  use  of  such  foods  Is,  however,  limited 
by  their  richness  and  their  tendency,  on  account  of  their  rich  fat  content,  to 
interfere  with  gastric  dlgt^stion. 

"As  far  as  the  nervous  system  is  concerned,  the  addition  to  the  diet  of  com- 
mercial phosphorus  compounds,  such  as  hyiwphosphltes,  glyceroi»hosphate,  phy- 
tln,  le<*ithln,  etc.,  is  to  be  discouraged  because,  in  the  first  place,  there  Is  no 
conclusive  evidence  that  they  have  any  effei't  on  the  growth  of  the  brain,  and, 
s(K-ond,  the  amount  usually  recommended  means  only  a  ver>'  insignificant  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  of  i)hosphoru8  (even  In  its  special  forms  such  as  lecithin) 
taken  with  the  daily  f<K)d;' 

Acid  intoxication,  J.  B.  Nicnors  {Washington  Med.  Ann,,  7  (1908),  Wo.  2, 
pp,  J3S-J'i7). — It  was  the  author's  purpose  in  this  discussion  of  the  subject 
'*  n(»t  only  to  pros^Mit  an  outline  of  existing  IcnowUnlge  conc*eming  acid  intoxica- 
tion, but  also  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  condition,  even  in  marked  and 
serl(»us  form,  occm-s  much  more  frtHjuently  than  is  generally  reallzedL" 

On  the  composition  of  dilute  renal  excretions,  A.  B.  Macallum  and  C.  C. 
Hf.nson  (Jour,  Ttinl.  (Item,,  G  (tOOV),  Xo,  2,  pp.  87-/0.J).— Quotations  from  the 
authors'  sununary  follow: 

"The  elimination  of  water  is  not  due  to  filtration,  but  to  the  physiological 
activity  of  the  renal  membranes  involved  in  the  elimination. 

"The  removal  of  iM)tassium  suits  and  of  chlorids  from  the  blood  by  the  kid- 
ney's is  not  due  to  filtration,  but  to  forces  which  may  l>e  termeil  'secretory,* 
that  Is,  it  is  caused  by  an  activity  which  is  apimrently  selective,  or  differential, 
but  which  may  be  explained  as  due  to  differences  in  solubility  of  the  different 
inorganic  constituents  of  the  plasma  in  the  secreting  membrane.  The  solu- 
bility, either  relatively,  or  absolutely,  or  both  relatively  and  absolutely,  would 
be  altered  by  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  membrane  brought  about  by 
tlie  action  on  it  of  unusual  constituents  of  the  plasma  or  of  constituents  of  un- 
usual proi)ortions." 

Factors  regrulating:  the  creatinin  output  in  man,  P.  A.  Le\'ene  and  I* 
Kristkllkr  {Amcr.  Jour,  Physiol,,  2.)  {1909),  No.  i,  pp.  ^5-^5).— The  following 
stateuHMits  are  quottxl  from  tlie  deiluctions  drawn  from  the  exi)erimental  data 
roiK>rted  : 

"  From  the  results  of  our  experiments  one  also  receives  the  impression  that 
the  formation  of  creatin  and  creatinin  represents  two  phases  in  the  catabolisni 
of  but  one  substance,  as  in  most  observations  a  fall  in  the  creatinin  output  was 
ass(K*iat(Hl  with  an  increased  creatin  elimination,  and  a  high  protein  diet 
(creatin-fre«»),  in  some  patients,  caused  a  rise  in  the  output  of  both  substances. 

"The  constant  value  of  the  creatinin  output  in  normal  men  is  conditioned 
by  the  high  velocity  of  creatin  combustion  in  health.  Thus,  the  creatinin  of 
the  urine  normaMy  represents  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  creatin  formed  in 
the  organism.  The  condition  might  be  analogous  to  the  uric  acid  output  in 
the  dog,  in  which  the  ])ower  of  oxidation  of  purin  derivatives  is  exceedingly 
high.  The  uric  acid  content  of  dog's  urine  is  minimal,  and,  being  so,  appears 
to  be  practically  constant.  However,  as  soon  as  the  liver  is  excluded  from  cir- 
culation and  the  intensity  of  purin  oxidation  is  diminished,  the  uric  acid  out- 
put in  the  dog  begins  to  show  marked  variations  influenced  by  the  character 
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of  the  food.  In  a  similar  manner  the  normal  creatinin  output  in  conditions  of 
high  muscular  activity  may  l)e  explained  by  the  assumption  of  a  higher  in- 
tensity in  the  power  of  the  organism  to  oxidize  creatin,  although  the  creatin 
production  in  these  conditions  probably  exceeds  the  normal  limits." 

The  influence  of  protein  and  carbohydrate  consumption  upon  metabolism, 
A.  GiGON  iSkand,  Arch.  Physiol,,  21  {1909),  No,  6,  pp.  35 1-367 ),^From  the 
respiratory  quotient  experiments  reported  it  appears  that  taking  either  sugar 
or  protein  caused  a  temporary  rise  in  the  excretion  of  carl)on  dioxid.  If  the 
amount  was  taken  in  several  like  portions  at  regular  intervals,  the  increased 
carbon  dioxid  excretion  remained  constant  for  several  hours.  The  excretion 
of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine  was  not  affected  by  a  regulated 
consumption  of  sugar,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  with  resi)ect 
to  metabolism  sugar  replaced  protein. 

The  increased  respiratory  exchange  after  food  is  taken,  the  author  considers, 
is  connected  entirely  with  the  digestive  processes,  but  he  does  not  l)olleve  that 
the  term  "  work  of  digestion  "  is  applicable  in  such  cases,  since  one  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  muscular  work  of  the  intestinal  region  is  sufficient  to  explain 
the  obsened  increase  in  respiratory  quotient  after  food  is  taken.  It  is  also 
hard  to  understand  why  dextrose  solution  should  cause  a  marked  increase  in 
the  work  of  digestion.  From  his  investigations  he  concludes  that  it  is  i)ror>er 
to  speak  of  the  "  specific  dynamic  effect "  of  certain  foodstuffs. 

The  effect  of  muscular  work  upon  the  sugar  content  of  the  blood,  F.  Reach 

{ZcntU.  Gesam.   Physiol,  u.  Path,  Stofftcechsels,  n,  ser.,  4   {1909),  No,  7,  pp, 

241,  242). — From  a  discussion  of  experimental  data  not  yet  rei>orted  in  full, 

tlie  author  concludes  that  neither  the  lowering  of  the  sugar  of  the  blood  owing 

to  muscular  work,  nor  the  stimulation  of  the  muscles  and  liver,  is  the  cause 

of  the  rush  of  sugar  to  the  blood.     He  considers  rather  that  the  passage  of 

sugar  from  places  of  storage  to  the  blood  is  due  to  the  action  of  hormones. 

The  Influence  of  training  upon  carbon  dioxid  excretion  when  isometric 

muscular  work  is  performed,  A.  F.  Hellsten  {Skaiid,  Arch,  Physio!,,  22  {1909), 

No.  1,  ^.  1-22), — In  general  the  author  found  that  as  a  result  of  training  the 

excretion  of  carbon  dioxid  was  diminished  when  muscular  work  was  performed 

under  the  experimental  conditions.    The  generally  observed  fact  that  when  the 

same  amount  of  muscular  work  Is  performed  an  untrained  i)erson  is  more 

exhausted  than  one  in  training,  according  to  the  author.  Is  not  a  subjective 

condition,   but  is  due  to  the  greater  excretion  of  carbon  dioxid,  or  in  other 

words,  to  a  greater  expenditure  of  muscular  work. 

In  connection  with  his  observations  studies  were  made  of  body  temperature 
and  it  was  found  that  it  was  decidedly  Increased  by  the  work  i)erformed. 

Metabolism  in  man  with  greatly  diminished  lung  area,  T.  M.  (,'arpenter 
and  F.  G.  Benedict  {Amer,  Jour,  Physiol,,  23  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  412-419).— 
Kespiration  calorimeter  experiments  with  a  subject  having  the  use  of  only  one 
lung  are  reiwrted  and  discussed  in  comparison  with  similar  data  obtained  with 
Bormal  subjects.  According  to  the  authors,  "  the  only  deduction  that  can  be 
drawn  from  the  experimental  data  Is  that  the  reduction  of  the  area  for  oxygen 
absorption  and  carbonic  acid  elimination  in  the  lungs  by  about  one-half  has 
not  materially  altered  the  total  metabolism." 

AimiAL  PRODTJCTION. 

On  testing  the  working  capacity  of  heavy  horses,  K.  L.  von  I.i'^tzow  {Dent, 
Landw,  Presse,  36  {1909),  No.  26,  p.  285),— The  author  presents  in  tabular 
form  the  loss  in  weight  and  number  of  days  required  to  regain  the  original 
weight  of  three  groups  of  horses  after  having  been  at  hard  work  for  two 
different  periods  of  14  days  each,  separated  by  a  resting  period  of  3  days. 
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Twenty  Belgian  horses  weighing  from  755  to  850  kg.  lost  during  the  first 
worlt  period  from  20  to  60  kg,  each,  or  an  average  of  42.75  kg.  In  the  rest 
period  5  horses  regained  or  surpassed  their  original  weight.  During  the  second 
work  period  16  horses  lost  on  an  average  46.5  kg.,  and  one  of  these  lost  95  kg., 
whereas  2  other  horses  gained  10  kg.  each,  and  2  horses  15  kg.  each.  Most  of 
the  horses  in  this  group  regained  their  original  weight  in  from  1  to  10  days. 

Twenty  light  Belgian  horses  weighing  from  645  to  730  kg.  lost  during  the 
first  work  period  from  25  to  65  kg.  each,  an  average  of  41.25  kg.  After  the 
3  days  of  rest  6  of  them  regained  or  surpassed  their  original  weight  After 
the  second  work  period  the  loss  ranged  from  5  to  85  kg.  each,  or  an  average  of 
32  kg.  All  but  4  of  the  horses  regained  the  original  weight  in  from  1  to  9  days, 
but  these  had  not  recovered  it  at  the  end  of  14  days. 

Eight  light  Danish  horses  weighing  from  590  to  660  kg.  lost  during  the  first 
work  period  from  35  to  80  kg.  each,  an  average  of  51.1  kg.,  and  none  of  them 
regained  the  original  weight  after  the  3  days*  rest.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
work  i)eriod  4  had  lost  from  10  to  45  kg.,  an  average  of  28.75  kg.,  3  had  gained 
5  kg.  and  1  had  gained  40  kg.  It  required  from  1  to  6  days  for  this  last  group 
of  horses  to  recover  the  original  weight. 

At  the  close  of  the  working  periods  the  pulse  of  each  horse  was  taken.  As 
a  rule  from  i  to  3i  hours  elapsed  before  the  pulse  became  normal.  During  the 
entire  experiment  each  horse  received  an  extra  feed  of  3  to  4  kg.  of  oats  per 
day.  It  is  suggested  that  by  the  determination  of  the  loss  in  weight  we  have 
a  quantitative  method  of  estimating  the  soundness  and  capacity  for  work  of 
draft  animals. 

The  determination  of  the  shoulder  slope  of  horses,  M.  MI^lleb  (Landtc, 
JahrK  S7  (1908),  No,  5,  pp.  873-893,  figs,  5,  dgma.  2).— The  degree  of  obliquity 
of  the  shoulder  blade  in  horses  has  been  determined  by  previous  investigators 
from  the  median  ridge,  but  the  author  submits  comparative  measurements  which 
show  that  the  ridge  does  not  coincide  and  Is  not  parallel  with  the  median  line 
of  the  shoulder  blade. 

In  measurements  obtained  from  38  horses  the  deviation  of  the  ridge  from  the 
vertical  ranged  from  19°  30"  to  39°  49",  and  the  median  line  of  the  shoalder 
blade  ranged  from  26°  51"  to  44°  40".  The  difference  between  the  two  angles 
in  the  same  horse  varied  from  1°  53"  to  11°  5".  Hence,  the  shoulder  blade  is 
much  steei)er  than  is  commonly  supposed.  In  judging  horses  the  steepness  of 
the  shoulder  blade  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  other  factora  Too 
steep  a  shoulder  may  be  counterbalanced  by  a  more  horizontal  humerus 

The  angles  formed  by  other  bones  were  also  determined  by  the  author. 

Comparative  anatomical  and  physiolo^cal  investig'ations  of  fast  and  slow 
horses,  K.  L.  von  Lijtzow  (Land to.  Jahrh,,  37  {1908),  No,  5,  pp,  731-855). — In 
this  study  the  author  presents  data  on  the  live  weight,  external  body  measure- 
ments, weight  of  heart,  lungs  and  different  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system, 
volume  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  stomach  and  cecum,  volume  and  length  of  tlie 
colon,  and  measurements  of  individual  bonea 

It  is  pointed  out  that  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  but  little  practical 
application  can  be  made  from  the  data  collected,  its  chief  value  being  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  statistical  study  of  variation  and  to  furnish  a  stimulus  for 
further  Inquiry  on  the  subject.  There  are,  however,  a  few  deductions  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  determinations  made,  among  which  are  the  following: 
The  thoracic  cavity  volume  and  weight  of  lung  are  larger  In  slow  horses  than  iu 
fast  horses.  The  heart  weight  is  proportionally  larger  In  fast  horses.  The 
spinal  cord  Is  heavier  In  lean  horses  than  in  fat  horses  of  the  same  group.  The 
cerebellum  is  larger  in  early  castrated  than  In  late  castrated  horses. 
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Throughoat  the  article  the  results  are  compared  with  those  obtained  by 
previous  iDvestlgators.    The  literature  on  the  subject  is  appended. 

Comparative  anatomical  and  physiolo^cal  investigations  of  fast  and  slow 
horses  {Fiihling's  Landw.  Ztg„  57  (1908),  2Vo«.  23,  pp.  191-191,;  2h  PP-  839-844; 
58  {1909),  No,  4,  pp,  153-158).— In  this  series  of  articles  by  H.  Rodewald,  T.  B. 
von  Neergaard,  and  K.  L.  von  LOtzow  are  discussed  the  methods  used  in  the 
investigations  noted  above. 

Stadies  on  the  physiologry  of  reproduction  in  the  domestic  fowl.  Begu- 
lation  in  the  morphogenetic  activity  of  the  oviduct,  R.  Pearl  (Jour.  Expt. 
Zool.,  6  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  339-359,  pis,  2,  flgs.  2;  abs.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  29 
(1909),  No.  141,  p.  428).— This  paper,  which  is  the  first  of  a  series  on  reproduc- 
tion in  fowls,  contains  an  outline  of  the  work  in  progress  at  the  biological 
laboratory  of  the  Maine  Station,  and  reports  a  case  of  regulation  in  the  morpho- 
genetic activity  of  the  oviduct. 

The  first  egg  of  a  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  pullet  was  abnormal  in  shape  (long 
and  narrow  and  concave  on  the  side).  As  other  eggs  were  successively  laid 
there  was  a  gradual  change  in  sliape  from  the  abnormal  condition  found  in  the 
first  egg  to  a  substantially  normal  condition.  The  progressive  regulatory  change 
was  in  accordance  with  the  logarithmic  curve  of  the  type  y=a+bx+c  log  x, 
where  y  denotes  the  length-breadth  index  of  the  egg,  x  its  ordinal  number  in 
the  series  laid,  and  a,  b  and  c  are  constanta 

From  the  data  obtained  in  this  case  it  is  concluded  that  the  shape  of  the  egg 
Is  determined  by  the  active  contractions  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  uterus. 

Besection  and  end-to-end  anastomosis  of  the  oviduct  in  the  hen,  without 
loss  of  function,  R.  Pearl  and  F.  M.  Surfacb  (Amer.  Jour.  Physiol,  22  (1908), 
No.  3,  pp.  S57-361,  fig.  1;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  8oe.  [London],  1908,  No.  6, 
p.  701). — To  determine  whether  or  not  a  portion  of  the  oviduct  of  a  hen  could 
be  r^noved  without  permanent  loss  of  the  egg-producing  function,  the  author 
removed  a  piece  of  the  oviduct  about  10  cm.  long  from  the  middle  of  the 
albumin-secreting  portion.  A  perfect  end-to-end  anastomosis  was  obtained. 
Four  months  later  the  hen  began  to  lay  and  the  eggs  produced  were  normal 
except  for  a  slightly  smaller  size  than  the  average  for  a  normal  hen  of  the  same 
breed. 

The  artificial  modification  of  the  epithelial  elements  of  the  mammalian 
ovary,  A.  Russo  (Mem.  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  CI.  8ci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  6 
(1907),  No.  12,  pp.  315-384,  pis.  5). — ^The  author  describes  the  histology  and 
physiology  of  the  ovary  and  discusses  Mendellan  and  other  theories  of  sex 
heredity.  His  experiments  consisted  In  making  subcutaneous  and  Intraperi- 
toneal Injections  of  lecithin  in  rabbits.  From  the  results  obtained  he  concludes 
that  the  proportion  of  females  can  be  Increased  in  this  way.  Two  kinds  of 
ova  are  figured  and  described.  Those  in  which  more  or  less  fat  Is  in  evidence 
are  said  to  be  females;  the  others  males.  Throughout  the  article  are  numerous 
references  to  literature  on  the  subjects  discussed. 

The  influence  of  lecithin  on  the  determination  of  sex  and  in  Mendellan 
diaracters,  C.  Basile  (Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  Rend.  CI.  8ci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat., 
5.  ser.,  11  (1908),  I,  No.  10,  pp.  643-652) .—The  author  repeated  Russo's  experi- 
ments (noted  above)  but  did  not  get  an  Increased  number  of  females.  There 
was,  however,  an  Increased  reproductlvlty  and  also  an  Increase  In  the  mortality 
of  young  germs. 

Note  on  Basso's  attempt  to  show  differentiation  of  sex  in  the  ovarian  ova 
of  the  rabbit,  W.  Heape  (Proc.  Cambridge  Phil.  8oc.,  14  (1908),  No.  6,  pp.  609- 
€12). — The  author  discusses  the  results  found  by  Russo  (see  above)  and  shows 
that  the  male  ova  figured  are  degenerate  forms  and  are  of  common  occurrence. 
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On  the  relation  of  race  crossing  to  the  sex  ratio,  Maud  D.  and  R.  Peael 
{Biol,  Bui,  Mar.  Biol,  Lab.  Woods  Hole,  15  (1908),  No,  h  pp,  194-205;  ab$.  in 
Jour.  Roy,  Micros.  8oc,  [London],  1909,  No.  1,  p.  38). — ^The  authors  discuss  the 
prevalent  opinion  among  practical  stock  breeders  that  hybrids  show  an  exces- 
sive proportion  of  males  and  they  report  a  statistical  study  of  the  effect  of 
hybridization  on  the  human  race. 

**  Statistics  of  over  200,000  human  births  extending  over  a  period  of  10  years 
in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  show  that  the  proportion  of  males  to  females  is 
significantly  greater  when  the  parents  are  of  different  racial  stocks  than  when 
ihey  are  of  the  same.  In  the  data  are  involved  three  racial  stocks  in  pure 
and  cross  matings.  The  preponderance  of  males  in  the  offspring  of  cross 
matings  appears  not  to  be  capable  of  explanation  as  the  result  of  environmeotal 
or  demographic  influences.  Experimental  investigations  are  necessary  in  order 
to  roach  adequate  explanations  of  such  statistical  facts  regarding  sex  ratios  as 
are  set  forth  in  this  paper." 

On  the  sex  of  hybrids  in  the  family  of  Phasianidse,  M.  F.  Guyeb  (Compt. 
h*end.  Hoc.  Biol.  [Paris],  65  (1908),  No.  37,  pp.  6Ji2-6^;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Roy. 
Micros,  t^oc.  [London],  1909,  *No.  2,  p.  176). — Of  61  museum  specimens  of 
hybrids  of  pheasants,  turkeys,  i)eacocks,  and  barnyard  fowls  the  sex  was  not 
noted  in  10  cam»8,  was  male  in  47.  and  female  in  4.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
predominance  of  males  may  be  due  to  defective  nutritive  conditions,  associated 
with  two  dissimilar  germ  plasms. 

On  the  sex  of  hybrid  birds,  M.  F.  Gttyee  (Biol.  Bui.  Marine  Biol,  Lab. 
Woods  Hole,  16  (1909),  No.  -),  pp.  193-198). — The  data  rei)orted  are  noted  above. 

On  the  principles  of  heredity  as  applied  to  the  production  of  new  forms  of 
plants  and  animals,  A.  Dlndy  (Jour  Roy.  8oc.  Arts,  57  (1909),  No.  29^7,  pp. 
52o-53.'i,  dgms.  2). — This  is  a  popular  article  on  Mendel's  law  and  Its  signifi- 
cance for  the  practical  brewler.  Recent  Instances  are  cited  to  show  how  new 
varieties  can  be  i)ro(luccd  by  combining  unit  characters  CJoncemlng  the  in- 
heritance of  acquired  characters  the  author  says:  "  From- the  nature  of  the 
case  It  appears  extremely  doubtful  whether  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  find  a 
practical  solution  of  this  problem." 

On  some  features  in  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  self -black  and  the 
**  Irish  *'  coat  characters  in  rats,  I,  G.  P.  Mudge  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  [London], 
8cr.  B,  80  (1908),  No.  B  537,  pp.  97-121,  dgm.  1,  charts  5).— From  a  study  of 
Mendelian  inheritance  In  nits  the  following  results  were  obtained: 

Black  is  dominant  to  albinism,  though  not  complete.  There  appear  to  be 
two  "  Irish  "  tyi)es,  and  one  and  possibly  both  are  heterozygotes.  The  carrying 
power  of  albinism  of  rats  is  similar  to  albinos  of  mice  and  rabbits.  Self-gray 
typos  may  carry  both  black  and  piebald  recessive.  Piebald  black-white  type 
may  be  homozygous  or  black  and  piebald,  or  may  carry  albinism  recessive. 

On  some  features  in  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  albino  character 
and  the  black  piebald  coat  in  rats,  II,  G.  P.  Mudge  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  [London], 
Scr.  B,  80  (1908),  No.  B  5)t,  pp.  388-393).— In  this  second  paper  the  aathor 
reports  results  of  matings  with  albinos  and  piebald  rats. 

Albinos  when  mated  breed  true  to  albinism  whether  their  ancestors  were 
pigmented  or  not.  When  a  i)iebald  black  rat  Is  mated  with  a  similar  one  two 
dllTerent  classes  of  offsi>rlng  may  occur:  (a)  All  black  piebalds;  or  {b)  a 
mixture  of  black  piebalds  and  albinos  In  nearly  equal  numbers.  A  piebald 
black  rat  mated  with  an  albino  may  give  five  different  results,  due  to  the 
gametic  nature  of  the  albino  employetl. 

Influences  of  pure-bred  sires,  H.  E.  Van  Nokman  (Pennsylvania  8ta.  Rpt. 
1908,  pp,  129-1)5,  pi.  /). — For  the  past  17  years  records  have  been  kept  of  a 
herd  of  grade  Guernsey  cows  kept  at  the  station.     The  data  reported  Illustrate 
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how  a  herd  nmy  be  improved  by  the  use  of  pure-bred  sires.  Durlug  the  first 
5  years  the  average  yield  of  inilk  per  cow  per  annum  was  4^0  lbs.,  and  the 
average  yield  of  butter  fat  225.7  lbs.  Corresponding  figures  for  the  past  2 
years  are  5,731  lbs.  of  millc  and  272.3  lbs.  of  fat. 

"The  complete  records  of  all  daughters  which  completed  one  or  more  years' 
record  are  submitted  for  public  record  and  study  by  those  interested  in  the 
problem,  not  because  the  records  are  phenomenal.  The  records  are  such  as 
any  good  farmer  should  duplicate,  and  are  suggestive  when  it  is  recalled  that 
tlie  average  cow  of  the  State  produces  less  than  160  lbs.  of  fat  per  year." 

The  records  show  a  marked  difference  in  the  influence  of  the  different  sires 
that  have  l)een  at  the  head  of  the  herd. 

Methods  of  breeding*  for  the  improvement  of  Michig'an  cattle.  Organiza- 
tion of  cooperative  cattle  breeders'  associations  in  Michigan,  R.  S.  Shaw  and 
W.  F.  Raven  (Michigan  8ia,  Circ.  4,  pp.  SS-U,  figs,  5).— This  circular  outlines 
plans  for  improving  the  cattle  of  Michigan  and  contains  a  report  of  the  field 
agent  on  the  work  done  toward  organizing  cooperative  cattle  breeders*  associa- 
tions. Articles  of  agreement  and  by-laws  suggested  for  such  associations  are 
included. 

The  sheep  stock  of  Gloucestershire,  B.  Swanwick  and  J.  T.  Hobbs  (Jour. 
Roy,  Agr.  8oc.  England,  69  (1908),  pp.  52--J8).— This  Is  a  short  account  of 
sheep  breeding  In  the  county  of  Gloucestershire,  with  special  reference  to  the 
development  of  the  Cotswold  and  Oxford  Down  grades  of  sheep. 

A  biometrical  study  of  egg  production  in  the  domestic  fowl.  I,  Variation 
in  annual  egg  production,  R.  Peahl  and  F.  M.  Surface  ( U.  8,  Dcpt,  Agr.,  Bur. 
Anim.  Indus.  Bui,  110,  pt.  1,  pp.  80,  figs.  17).— This  Is  the  first  of  a  series 
dealhig  with  a  biometrical  study  of  the  results  obtained  at  the  Maine  Station 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Department  in  breed- 
ing for  egg  production  since  the  Introduction  of  the  use  of  trap  nests  In  1898. 
The  plan  of  the  breeding  work  has  been  previously  noted  ( E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  471 ) . 
Some  of  the  problems  discussed  are  variation  curves  of  ovulation  statistics 
and  their  blometrlc  constants,  relation  of  variation  to  fertility,  Infiuence  of 
environment  on  variation  constants,  influence  of  selection  on  egg  production, 
and  relation  of  first  year  to  second  year  production.  The  breeds  used  in  the 
work  reported  were  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes,  all  from 
homogeneous  stock.  A  small  number  of  Light  Brahmas  were  used  at  first  but 
were  soon  discarded.  The  first  year  production  was  considered  to  be  a  good 
measure  of  total  production,  and  the  few  birds  which  laid  no  eggs  the  first 
year  liave  been  excluded  from  the  statistical  analysis.  The  year  1902-3  was 
not  regarded  as  a  normal  year  for  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  as  they  were  laying  In 
August  and  molted  in  December.  The  years  1903-4  and  1906-7  include  records 
of  11  months  only. 

In  grouping  the  frequency  distribution  the  ordinary  methods  of  blometrlc 
analysis  were  used.  A  class  unit  of  15  eggs  was  adopted.  In  deducing  the 
moments  from  the  grouped  material  Sheppard's  corrections  were  used.  In 
deducing  constants  from  the  ungrouped  material  the  mean  and  median  were 
calculated  by  ordinary  arithmetical  methods. 

In  getting  curves  to  graduate  statistics  raw  moments  were  found  to  be  less 
satisfactory  than  corrected  moments.  The  units  used  were  large  but  there  was 
a  fairly  close  approximation  at  both  ends  of  the  range.  In  calculating  the 
standard  deviation  the  method  of  moments  was  used.  Other  formulje  used  are 
discussed  in  detail.    The  authors  summarize  their  findings  as  follows: 

"A'arlatlon  In  annual  egg  production  exhibits  the  following  characteristics: 
(a)  The  observed  range  of  variation  is  from  zero  to  about  250  eggs;  (&)  the 
3406— No.  3—09 6 
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distributions  arc  usOally  uuimodal  aud  unsymmetrical.  The  asymmetry  or 
skewness,  wbeu  it  exists,  is  always  in  the  negative  direction;  that  is,  the  modal 
egg  production  is  always  larger  than  the  mejin  egg  production,  (c)  The  amount 
of  variation  in  egg  production  is  both  absolutely  and  relatively  large.  The 
mean  value  of  the  coefficient  of  variation  from  all  our  data  is  about  34  per  cent 
(d)  Variation  in  egg  production,  so  far  as  our  statistics  show,  belongs  to  the 
type  of  continuous,  so-called  'fluctuating'   variation. 

"Analytically  considered,  such  of  the  variation  iiolygons  as  are  skew  are 
found  to  conform  to  Pearson's  Type  I  curve.  The  symmetrical  distributions 
belong  either  to  his  Type  II  or  the  normal  curve  of  errora  The  range  of  varia- 
tion is  in  nearly  all  cases  greatly  overestimated  by  the  theoretical  curves.  It 
is  iK>inted  out  that  this  ai)i)ears  to  be  a  characteristic  of  fecundity  curves 
frequently. 

"It  is  shown  that  during  the  period  covered  by  the  statistics  (1899-1907), 
which  covers  practically  the  whole  i)eriod  of  the  breeding  exi)eriment,  there  has 
been,  apart  from  fluctuations  up  and  down  in  individual  years,  a  small  but 
steady  decrease  in  the  mean  or  average  annual  egg  production. 

"During  the  same  i»eriod  (1899-1907)  the  variability  in  annual  egg  produc- 
tion has  not  sensibly  changed.  There  have  been  chance  fluctuations  up  and 
down  in  individual  years,  but  there  has  been  no  steady  trend  toward  lower  or 
higher  variability.  The  same  statement  applies  to  the  skewness  of  the  distribu- 
tions In  the  i>eriod  covered  by  the  investigation. 

"The  percentage  of  extremely  high  layers  (producing  more  than  195  eggs  in 
the  pullet  year)  in  the  flock  decreased  during  the  period  from  1899  to  1907. 
The  i)ercentage  of  excei)tioually  poor  layers  (producing  less  than  45  eggs  in  the 
pullet  year)   in  the  flock  increased  during  the  same  period. 

"The  general  characteristics  of  variation  In  annual  egg  production  in  Wliite 
Wyandottes  are  essentially  similar  to  those  described  above  for  variation  in 
Barred  Plymouth  Kocks. 

"Evidence  from  the  literature  is  presented  tending  to  show  (a)  that  it  is 
IX)ssible  to  get  average  annual  egg  yields  higher  than  any  of  those  which  have 
been  observed  at  the  Maine  Exi)erimeut  Station,  and  (6)  that  records  exist 
showing  that  in  excei)tlonal  cases  average  annual  egg  yields  were  obtained  dur- 
ing the  middle  and  earlier  half  of  last  century  which  were  Just  as  high  as  any 
we  now  know.  v 

"  When  the  laying  hens  were  kept  In  flocks  of  100  birds  each  the  average 
annual  t^gg  production  per  bird  was  distinctly  and  slgnlflcantly  lower  than 
when  they  were  kept  In  flocks  of  50  birds  each,  though  the  number  of  square 
feet  of  floor  space  per  bird  was  the  same  In  the  two  cases  and  all  other  aiviron- 
mental  conditions  were  made  as  nearly  as  i)ossible  identical. 

"  Laying  birds  kept  In  flocks  of  150  birds  each,  and  with  somewhat  less 
floor  space  per  bird  than  those  kept  in  flocks  of  50  and  100  birds  each,  have  in 
every  case  an  average  annual  egg  production  significantly  smaller  tlian  that 
of  the  birds  kept  in  smaller  flocks.  It  is  pointed  out  that  great  caution  must 
be  shown  In  drawing  practical  conclusions  from  these  results  relative  to  hous- 
ing, because  we  are  here  dealing  only  with  annual  egg  production. 

"  Those  conditions  of  housing  and  flock  size  which  tend  to  lower  the  mean 
annual  egg  i»roductiou  are  found  to  tend  to  increase  the  variability  of  the  pro- 
duction, so  that  i)oor  producing  fl(K*ks  are  at  the  same  time  flocks  very  variable 
in  production,  and  vice  versa. 

"  Egg  production  in  the  second  laying  year  Is  found,  on  the  basis  of  rather 
meager  data,  to  average  about  a  third  lower  and  to  be  distinctly  more  variable 
than  thai  in  the  pullet  year.  There  Is  no  sensible  correlation  between  the  pro- 
duction of  the  flrst  and  second  year. 
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**  During  the  i>eriod  co%'ered  by  the  statistics  all  birds  used  for  breeding 
have  been  the  offspring  of  mothers  laying  160  or  more  eggs  in  tlieir  pullet  year 
and  of  fathers  which  were  the  sons  of  high-producing  mothers.  It  is  now  i)os- 
slble  to  deteniilue  wliat  liave  been  the  results  of  this  extensive  exi)eriment  in 
selection.  It  is  shown  tliat  the  intensity  or  stringency  of  selection  became  rela- 
tively greater  during  the  progress  of  the  exi)eriment,  though  the  absolute 
standard  of  selection  remained  the  same.  It  is  further  shown  that  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  selective  breeding  practiced  has  improved  the  strain  in 
resiiect  to  ^rg  production.  On  the  contrary,  the  data  show  that  (a)  the  mean 
egg  production  has  diminished  during  the  exi)eriment,  (6)  the  variability  in 
egg  production  has  remained  unchanged,  and  (v)  in  the  last  years  of  the  ex- 
Iieriment  relatively  slight  environmental  changes  caused  very  marked  changes 
In  the  flocl^  productiveness.  This  is  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  view  that 
any  particular  tyi)e  of  egg  production  has  in  any  way  been  fixed  in  the  strain 
by  the  breeding. 

•*.  .  .  The  practical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  results  of  this  breeding 
experiment  seems  to  us  to  be  clear.  It  is  that  the  improvement  of  a  strain  of 
bens  in  egg-producing  ability  by  selective  breeding  is  not  so  simple  a  matter  as 
it  has  been  supi)osed  to  be.  Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  breeding  from  high 
producers  to  get  high  producers.  But  if  this  method  of  breeding  totally  fails 
to  get  high  producers — in  other  words,  if  the  daughters  prove  not  to  be  like  the 
mothers  in  egg  production — it  can  not  fail  to  excite  wonder  as  to  whether  the 
simplicity  of  the  method  is  not  its  chief  (possibly  Its  only)  recommendation." 
Poultry  notes,  1908,  li.  Peabl  and  F.  M.  Surface  (Maine  ISta.  BuL  165^  pp, 
iO-J^S,  figs,  J). — ^Thls  bulletin  is  a  rei)ort  of  the  progress  of  the  work  in  iK)ultry 
at  the  station  in  1908. 

Some  of  the  changes  made  for  facilitating  the  work  are  the  adoption  of  new 
mettiods  in  iiedigree  poultry  breeding,  and  the  erection  of  a  hospital  house  for 
sick  i»oultry  and  for  carrying  out  exi)eriments  of  a  i^hysiological  character.  A 
new  lyiie  of  trap  nest  has  hoeu  constructed,  and  an  imi)rovenient  has  been 
made  in  ventilating  the  brooder  house.  Details  for  using  liquor  cresolis 
compositus  for  destroying  bird  lice  are  given. 

A  diagram  of  the  seasonal  distribution  of  egg  production  for  the  past  9 
years  "shows  tliat  beginning  with  an  average  production  of  between  4  and  5 
eggs  in  November  the  line  rises  rather  sharply  to  an  average  production  of 
nearly  12  eggs  per  bird  in  January.  The  line  drops  slightly  in  February,  then 
rises  very  sliarply  to  a  maximum  of  a  little  more  than  16  eggs  i)er  bird  for 
the  month  of  March.  From  March  on  the  line  droiJS  very  steadily  forming 
almost  a  straight  line  until  it  reaches  a  low  i)oInt  in  October."  The  form  of  a 
price  curve  platted  on  the  same  diagram  is  similar  to  that  of  the  production 
curve  turned  upside  down,  yet  there  is  a  lag  of  the  price  curve  behind  the  pro- 
doctlon  cune.  Examples  are  cited  to  show  that  the  value  of  a  bird  for  egg 
production  depends  upon  the  season  the  eggs  are  laid  as  well  as  upon  the 
number  of  eggs.  One  bird  laid  193  eggs  during  the  year,  which  were  worth 
14.24 ;  another  bird  laid  184  eggs,  but  were  worth  $4.83,  as  a  larger  iKjrcentage 
of  them  were  laid  when  eggs  were  high.  It  is  the  puri)08e  at  this  station  to 
develop  a  breed  which  will  lay  in  the  winter  season. 

A  method  is  proi)osed  for  estimating  egg  production  on  a  i>ercentage  basis 
as  follows :  **  Tlie  measure  of  an  individual  hen's  egg  production  In  any  given 
time  may  be  taken  to  be  the  i)ercentuge  which  the  number  of  eggs  actually  laid 
is  of  the  maximum  number  of  eggs  which  might  have  been  laid  by  the  indi- 
vidual in  this  given  length  of  time,  assuming  the  production  of  one  egg  a  day 
to  be  tlie  maximum  of  which  a  hen  is  caiwble."  For  the  puriH>se  of  easily 
calculating  this  percentage  a  table  is  presented  which  shows  the  maximum 
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possible  number  of  eggs  which  can  be  laid  from  the  first  day  of  any  given 
month  to  the  first  day  of  any  other  month. 

Brief  summaries  of  the  two  articles  abstracted  above  are  also  Included. 

Methods  of  poultry  management  at  the  Maine  Agn^cultural  Experiment 
Station,  R.  Pearl  (U.  S.  Dcpt,  Agr,,  Farmers'  Bui  557,  pp.  39,  fig.  JO). — ^The 
information  in  this  publication  has  been  compiled  chiefly  from  Bulletin  90  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Department  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  471)  and 
from  various  bulletins  of  the  Maine  Station.  The  principal  topics  treated  are 
the  selection  of  breeding  stock,  raising  chickens  by  natural  and  artificial 
processes,  feeding  chickens  on  the  range  and  the  cockerels  for  market,  lioosing 
and  feeding  the  hens,  the  yards,  a  i)oultry  house  disinfectant,  and  trap  nests. 
A  portable  brooder  house,  a  chicken  feeding  trough,  a  trap  nest,  and  two  types 
of  curtain-front  houses  are  figured  and  described. 

Methods  of  keeping  pedigree  records  in  use  at  the  Bhode  Island  Acrrical- 
tural  Experiment  Station,  L.  J.  Cole  (Rhode  Island  8ta.  Rpt,  1908,  pp.  517- 
32 i). — The  method  of  keeping  pedigree  records  used  in  the  poultry  exi^eri- 
ments  at  this  station  for  the  past  few  years  is  described.  It  is  a  modification 
of  the  method  used  by  Galton  for  keeping  human  pedigree  records. 

Breeding  work  with  pigeons,  L.  J.  Cole  {Rhode  Island  8ta,  RpU  1908^  pp, 
2i^9-302). — This  Is  a  preliminary  rei)ort  on  the  inheritance  of  color  in  Tumbler 
pigeons.  When  red  Tumblers  and  black  Tumblers  are  mated  black  appears  to 
be  dominant  and  red  recessive.  The  birds  of  the  first  generation  are  all  black 
but  with  reddish  tips  that  may  be  lost  in  later  molts. 

Naturalizing  the  ostrich,  W.  RomNSON  {Amer.  Rev.  of  ReiHews,  39  {1909), 
No.  5,  pp.  561-566,  figs.  9). — This  is  a  popular  article  on  the  ostrich  industry. 

Commercial  feeding  stufTs,  J.  L.  Hills,  C.  II.  Jones,  and  C.  L.  Beach  (  Ver- 
mont 8ta.  Bui.  138,  pp.  3-10). — Analyses  are  reported  of  cotton-seed,  linseed, 
and  alfalfa  meals,  gluten,  fiax,  molasses,  oat  and  hominy  feeds,  distillers*  and 
brewers'  grains,  and  poultry  and  miscellaneous  feeds. 

Licensed  commercial  feeding  stuffs,  1908,  F.  W.  Woll  ( Wisconsin  8ta,  But. 
170,  pp.  3-96). — A  total  of  521  samples  of  licensed  and  69  samples  of  unlicensed 
brands  of  feeding  stuffs  were  analyzed  during  the  past  year  under  the  State 
feeding  stuff  law,  against  257  samples  in  1907,  an  increase  of  129  per  cent. 

The  feeding  stuffs  analyzed  included  oil  and  cotton-seed  meals,  distillers* 
grains,  gluten  and  hominy  feeds,  wheat  bran,  and  middlings,  red  dog  flour,  rye, 
barley,  buckwheat  and  mixed  feeds,  dried  brewers'  grains,  malt  sprouts,  and 
poultry  and  miscellaneous  feeds.  The  bulletin  contains  also  a  list  of  licensed 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in  proprietary  feeding  stuffs,  the  text  of  the  feeding 
stuffs  law  in  operation,  and  a  discussion  of  violations  thereunder. 

On  the  digestibility  of  the  different  sorts  of  irrigated  hay  compared  with 
meadow  hay  in  the  same  district,  K.  Friedlaender  {Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  69 
(1908),  No.  5--^,  pp.  2 '45-258). —In  this  digestion  experiment  with  2  wethers  it 
was  found  that  in  all  cases  the  irrigated  hays  had  a  higher  protein  digestion  co- 
eflicient  than  had  ordinary  meadow  hay.  The  reverse  was  true  of  the  fat  and 
carbohydrate  coefficients. 

A  ration  problem  discussed,  G.  Miyawaki  {Hoard's  Dairyman,  40  (1909). 
No,  to,  pp.  3'i0-3'i2,  dgniM.  6). — In  this  article  the  author  gives  illustrations  <if 
what  la  stated  to  be  an  easy  metluKl  for  balancing  rations.  It  is  an  application 
of  the  method  now  In  use  for  standardizing  milk  and  cream. 
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Milkiiig'  machine  experiments  with  the  B.  L.  K.  cow  milker,  F.  W.  Woll 
and  G.  C.  Humphrey  {Wisconsin  8ta,  BuL  173,  pp.  3-30,  figs,  ^).— The  experi- 
ments reported  in  this  bulletin  lasted  20  months,  and  included  40  trials  with  29 
cows  milked  continuously  with  the  machine  for  periods  of  from  4  to  62  weelcs. 
The  immediate  effect  on  the  milk  yield  was  as  follows : 

"  The  average  weekly  yield  of  milk  for  the  27  trials  during  the  last  2  weeks 
of  hand  milking  was  176.8  and  173.7  lbs.  per  cow,  a  decrease  of  3.1  lbs. ;  during 
the  first  3  weeks  of  machine  milking  the  corresponding  figures  were  166.7  lbs., 
160^  lbs.  and  150.4  lbs.,  a  decrease  of  7.0,  5.9,  and  1.4  Iba  for  the  3  respective 
weeks,  or  on  the  average,  4.8  lbs.  Only  slight  variations  occurred  in  the  num- 
ber of  cows  gaining  or  losing  in  milk  during  the  hand  or  the  machine  milking 
rieriods.  Eleven  cows  gained  and  16  lost  in  milk  from  first  to  second  weeks  of 
hand  milking,  against  9  gaining  and  16  losing  from  second  week  of  hand  milking 
to  first  week  of  machine  milking,  which  figures  did  not  change  materially  during 
the  following  2  weeks." 

When  the  entire  period  was  considered  the  machine-milked  cows  decreased 
on  the  average  2.9  lbs.  of  milk  and  0.12  lb.  of  fat  per  week.  These  figures  were 
found  to  be  identical  with  data  previously  secured  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  502)  for 
cows  kept  under  similar  conditions  as  these  except  that  they  were  milked  by 
hand. 

In  comparing  machine  milking  with  hand  milking  for  the  same  cows  the 
average  figures  obtained  for  the  we^ly  decrease  were  "on  machine  milking, 

1.2  per  cent  for  milk  and  1.3  per  cent  for  butter  fat,  and  for  hand  milking, 

1.3  per  cent  for  mUk  and  1.2  per  cent  for  fat.    These  results  agree  so  closely 
that  they  may  be  considered  identical  for  all  practical  purposes. 

"The  amount  of  strlppings  obtained  during  the  progress  of  the  experiment 
for  the  different  cows  gradually  decreased  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  week,  and 
after  this  period  the  weight  of  strlppings  remained  practically  constant  at  1 
to  3  lbs.  per  week,  or  0.1  to  0.2  lb.  per  milking,  the  average  weight  of  strlp- 
pings from  different  cows  when  they  had  become  accustomed  to  machine  milking 
being  a  little  over  2  lbs.  per  week,  or  about  2  ozs.  per  milking." 

During  1  week  10  cows  were  stripped  by  the  manipulation  method  after  the 
regular  milkers  had  finished  and  the  results  were  compared  with  10  machine- 
milked  cows. 

"The  strlppings  secured  from  both  lots  of  cows  were  practically  the  same  In 
amount  or  in  percentage  of  the  total  milk  yield,  for  the  weeks  considered,  the 
average  amounts  of  strlppings  from  the  10  machine-milked  cows  for  the  week 
t>eing  21.6  lbs.  (1.7  per  cent  of  the  total  milk  yield),  and  for  the  10  hand-milked 
cows,  21.9  lbs.  (1.6  per  cent  of  the  total  yield)." 

A  short  trial  of  machine  milking  without  stripping  led  to  the  opinion  that  the 
practice  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

In  studying  the  keeping  quality  of  milk  drawn  by  the  two  systems  there  was 
found  to  be  but  little  difference,  but  such  differences  as  were  observed  were 
always  in  favor  of  the  machine-drawn  milk. 

"  Machine  milking  had  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  physical  condition  of 
the  cows  used,  nor  did  it  In  any  way  affect  the  udder  of  the  majority  of  the 
animals.  It  was  apparently  responsible  for  some  improvement  in  the  udders 
of  three  of  the  cows  and  in  two  cases  possibly  caused  an  aggravation  of  pre- 
viously noted  abnormal  conditions. 

"The  economy  of  machine  milking  is  due  to  a  saving  in  time  and  in  help 
necessary  to  milk  a  large  herd.  About  5  minutes  per  cow  is  saved  where  4  cows 
are  milked  at  once  and  more  time  when  one  man  operates  three  machines  milk- 
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ing  0  cows  at  one  time.    The  cost  of  operating  two  machines  by  electric  motor 
was  about  4  cts.  per  hour,  where  electric  current  was  used." 

In  answer  to  inquiries  of  41  dairy  farmers,  covering  periods  of  1  month  to 
over  2  years,  27  rei>orted  favorable  results  with  the  machine,  8  were  undecided, 
and  C  were  unfavorable. 

It  is  concluded  from  the  Investigation  that  **the  success  of  machine  milking 
dei)ends  largely  ui>on  the  man  ojierating  the  machine;  in  herds  of  30  cows  or 
more  machine  milking  is  both  practical  and  economical  and  the  machine  itself 
seems  durable  and  efficient,  provided  it  is  properly  cared  for  by  an  efficient 
operator." 

Bacterial  efficiency  of  the  milking  machine,  EjLIZabeth  B.  Meek  (PenfMyf- 
rania  tita.  Rpt,  IVOH,  pp.  1^6-159). — There  were  examined  129  samples  of  hand- 
drawn  and  130  samples  of  machine-drawn  milk.  The  germ  content  of  the 
milk  drawn  by  a  machine  was  found  to  be  the  larger,  but  there  was  a  gradual 
diminution  in  both  hand-drawn  and  machine-drawn  milk  as  there  was  In- 
creased attention  to  details  at  the  barn. 

"The  number  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  varied  widely  from  day  to 
day,  but  a  sudden  Increase  could  almost  invariably  be  accounted  for  in  lack 
of  power  to  steam  the  machine  or  negligence  in  cleaning  stable  or  cows.  .  .  . 
Several  times  when  the  samples  were  unexpectedly  taken  there  was  an  increase, 
in  one  instance,  from  60,000  to  300,000,  in  another  to  500,000  per  cubic 
centimeter." 

How  prolific  a  source  in  increasing  bacterial  content  the  machine  may  be 
when  it  receives  scant  attention  is  seen  in  the  following  table,  which  shows 
how  the  bacteria  in  rinsing  decreased  as  the  machine  was  more  carefully 
washed  and  hose  and  cups  kept  in  brine : 

[Numher  of]  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  of  tcater  passed  through  milking 

machine. 


Feb.  14. 

Feb.  15. 

Feb.  19. 

Feb.  21. 

Mar.  12. 

Mar.  19. 

Mar.  23. 

May  4. 

May  10. 

May  17. 

Can  of  machine, 
(^ups 

3,000,000 
123,260 
124,750 

440,000 
13,500 
38,500 

172,000 
04,000 
27,000 

88,800 
5,000 
2,500 

288 
256 
108 

146 

61 

44 

51 

46 

Hose  .     . 

The  results  are  regarded  as  merely  preliminary. 

Milch  cows  and  the  production  of  store  stock,  K.  J.  J.  Mackenzie  {Jour. 
Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  England,  69  {1908),  pp.  19-9Ji,  figs.  5).— In  this  article  the 
characteristics  of  the  dual-purpose  cow  are  discussed.  The  author  believes  that 
dairymen  can  breed  *'  large-framed  cows  of  milking  capacity  far  greater  than 
the  average  found  at  present  among  dairy  herds  as  will  either  in  themselves 
when  dry  or  through  their  male  offspring  supply  material  with  which  no 
reasonable  feeder  can  for  a  moment  find  fault." 

Tests  of  dairy  cows,  1907-8,  F.  W.  Woll  and  R.  T.  Harris  ( WisconHn  8ta, 
Bui.  172,  pp.  3S3,  figs.  i8).— During  the  year  1,327  tests  of  418  cows  were  made, 
the  results  of  which  are  rei)orted  in  this  bulletin.  The  cows  tested  included 
2G4  Hoi  steins,  137  Guernseys,  14  Jerseys,  and  3  grades.  Photographs  of  some 
of  the  best  cows  tested  during  the  year  are  reproduced  in  the  bulletin.  The 
rules  governing  the  dairy  test  and  the  schedule  of  charges  for  making  the 
tests  are  api^ended. 

The  amount  of  milk  fat  produced  by  milch  goats  and  sheep,  A.  Mobgen 
{Landw.  Vers.  8tat.,  69  {1908),  No.  3-4,  pp.  295-S 16)  .—The  amount  of  milk 
fat  produced  by  2  goats  was  determined  for  the  entire  lactation  period.    One 
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goat  that  weighed  41.1  kg.  produced  15.675  kg.  of  fat  in  379  days,  which  Is 
equivalent  to  1.004)  kg.  per  day  \)er  1,000  kg.  of  live  weight.  The  other  goat 
weighed  33.7  kg.  and  produced  19.671  kg  of  fat  in  380  days,  or  1.536  kg.  per 
day  per  1,000  kg.  live  weight.  Both  goats  gained  in  weight  during  the  experi- 
ment. 

From  these  results  and  from  additional  data  obtained  with  sheep,  the  author 
concludes  that  according  to  the  live  weight  sheep  and  goats  yield  a  larger 
amount  of  fat  than  do  cows. 

Biologrical  and  biochemical  studies  of  milk,  VI,  C.  J.  Konino  (Milchw, 
ZenlbL,  5  {1909),  Nos,  k,  pp.  156-108;  5,  pp.  2i7-227).— Noted  from  another 
soaree  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  372). 

Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  composition  and  the  nature  of  the 
membrane  surrounding:  milk  grlobules,  E.  Aboerhalden  and  W.  Voltz  ( Ztschr, 
Phyg.  Chcm.,  59  {1909),  No.  i,  pp.  13-18;  ahs.  in  Rev.  O^.  Lait,  7  {1909), 
No.  12,  p.  286).— In  continuation  of  earlier  work  <E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  192)  the 
authors  report  analytical  data  on  the  membrane  of  fat  globules  after  separating 
by  the  Lehmann  method. 

The  results  were  exceedingly  variable.  The  ash  content  varied  from  4.57 
to  45.28,  the  phosphorus  from  0.18  to  0.57,  and  the  nitrogen  from  7.2  to  12.01 
per  cent.  Later  experiments  showed  greater  variation.  Among  the  products 
formed  by  hydrolysis  of  the  protein  were  tyrosin,  2.05  per  cent;  glutamic 
acid,  8.5  i)er  cent;  glycol,  0.5  per  cent;  alanin,  1.5  per  cent;  leucln,  2  per  cent; 
and  small  quantities  of  phenylalanln  and  aspartic  acid. 

Milk  i>asteurization  an  economic  and  social  duty,  N.  Straus  {Heidelberg, 
1908,  pp.  22). — This  Is  an  address  to  the  students  of  polltlal  economy  at  the 
University  of  Heidelberg  on  the  relatlcm  of  the  milk  supply  to  Infant  mortality. 
In  support  of  the  advantages  of  pasteurization  the  author  cites  the  results 
accomplished  since  the  opening  of  milk  depots  in  New  York  and  other  large 
cities. 

The  canning  of  peas,  A.  W.  Bitting  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chetn.  Bui.  125, 
pp.  92,  figs.  6). — ^This  bulletin  discusses  the  various  phases  of  the  pea  canning 
Industry  from  growing  the  crop  to  utilizing  the  by-products  of  the  canning 
factory,  the  information  being  based  upon  factory  lnsi)ection  and  on  experi- 
mental data.  There  Is  a  short  historical  note  on  the. history  of  canning  peas, 
factory  operations  at  the  present  time  are  illustrated  and  described,  and 
methods  are  suggested  for  a  more  economical  treatment  of  the  raw  material 
and  better  sanitary  conditions  In  the  factory. 

Chemical  analyses  for  peas  graded  for  size  and  quality  show  "more  total 
solids  and  higher  protein  and  starch  content  In  the  third-grade  goods.  This 
might  be  expected,  as  the  third  grade  represents  the  more  mature  product. 
If  canned  peas  were  purchased  for  their  nutritive  properties  only,  then  the 
third  grade  would  be  the  preferable  one  to  buy,  but  they  are  usually  selected 
for  tlieir  delicacy  and  flavor,  which  are  found  In  the  highest  degree  in  the 
youngest  and  tenderest  peas,  or  the  first  grade."  It  is  suggested  that  a  great 
saving  of  labor  can  be  effected  by  separating  thistles  from  the  pea  vines  at 
the  vlning  machine  and  by  using  a  light  brine  to  remove  the  thistle  tops. 

''Experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  varying  periods  of 
blanching  on  the  different  sizes  and  grades  of  peas  and  the  Influence  exerted 
on  swelling,  tenderness,  color  of  the  liquor,  and  fill  of  the  can.  While  the 
primary  object  was  to  determine  the  relation  of  blanching  to  spoilage,  the 
secondary  effect  on  the  commercial  grading  was  evident.  Young  peas  will 
stand  either  a  long  or  short  blanch  better  than  old  ones.'* 

The  increase  In  size  by  blanching  for  10  minutes  was  much  greater  In  grades 
2  and  3  than  In  grade  1. 
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"Tender  peaR  which  nre  overblnnched,  soften,  break  open,  and  discharjre  free 
starch  grains  so  as  to  make  a  nuiddy  liquor,  and  If  In  great  excess,  the  liquor  in 
the  bottom  of  the  can  becomes  i)a8ty.  Old  i)ea8  which  are  underblanclied  re- 
main hard  and  unpalatable  after  processing,  or,  if  given  a  hard  process,  tliey 
will  take  up  all  the  liquor  in  the  can  and  become  a  more  or  less  thickened  mass. 
Such  i)eas  never  have  clear  liquor.  If  the  tender  and  hard  i)eas  be  mixed,  and 
the  blanching  be  set  for  the  young  peas,  the  older  ones  are  not  well  done;  if  set 
for  the  older  i>ea8,  the  tender  ones  are  overdone.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  to 
get  good  results  requires  much  judgment,  and  a  system  of  blanching  tests  could 
I>osslbly  be  worked  out  to  advantage.  .  .  .  From  a  sanitary  standpomt  [tlie 
continuous  washer]  is  the  better  type  of  apparatus  [for  blanching],  thou^  in 
practice  the  trough  blanchers  are  probably  the  more  economical  but  not  so 
cleanly. 

**  Exi)eriments  made  to  determine  the  Increase  in  the  weight  of  i)eas  as  the 
result  of  i)rocesslng  showed  that,  given  the  same  process,  the  first  or  best  grade 
Increased  from  8  to  11  i)er  cent,  the  second  or  intermediate  grade  from  10  to  21 
per  cent,  and  the  third  grade  from  24  to  33  per  cent 

*'  Cans  heated  gradually — that  is,  by  turning  the  steam  on  slowly  so  that  it 
required  10  minutes  to  heat  the  retort — have  a  clearer  liquor  than  when  the 
steam  is  turned  on  suddenly  at  full  pressure.  The  very  quick  heating  injures 
the  peas  in  contact  with  the  can  and  also  causes  a  blackening  inside  of  the 
can.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  long  processing  is  to  cause  a  gradual  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  free  liquor  in  the  can  and  to  cause  the  peas  to  become  sticky  and 
adherent." 

Of  commercial  canned  peas  135  brands  were  purchased  in  the  market  and 
examined  for  weight,  size,  and  quality.  Many  of  these  fell  below  the  grade 
clalmed- 

"  The  peas  taken  from  the  vines  at  diflFerent  times  showed  no  constant  change 
in  the  sugar  content.  The  vines  soured  slightly,  but  the  appearance  of  the  pesLS 
remained  unchanged.  An  increase  in  the  cloudiness  of  the  liquor  was  observed 
as  the  time  after  cutting  was  prolonged." 

Chemical  analyses  of  pea  vine  hay  are  given. 

Canning  vegetables  in  the  home,  J.  P.  Breazeale  ( U,  8.  Dcpt,  Agr.,  Farmers^ 
Bui.  359,  pp.  16,  figs.  9). — This  is  a  popular  article  written  specially  for  the 
information  of  farmers'  wives.  Sterilization  and  the  kinds  of  jars  and  other 
containers  for  use  in  canning  are  discussed,  and  directions  are  given  for  canning 
corn,  string  beans,  beets,  i)eas,  eggi)lant,  okra,  asparagus,  cauliflower,  carrots, 
parsnips,  kohl-rabi,  lima  beans,  squash,  tomatoes,  pumpkins,  succotash,  and 
**  vegetable  roast "  or  a  mixture  of  several  vegetables. 

VETEEINAEY  MEDICINE. 

Immunochemistry,  S.  Arrhenius  {Ergcb.  Physiol.,  7  (1908),  pp,  ^80-483). — 
This  is  a  review  of  work  on  immunochemistry,  in  which  140  titles  upon  the  sub- 
ject  are  referred  to. 

Opsonins  and  other  antibodies,  L.  Hektoen  (Science,  n.  ser.,  29  (1909),  Xo, 
737,  pp,  2)l-2fi8). — This  is  a  paper  presented  before  the  section  of  physiology 
and  exi)erimental  medicine  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  at  Baltimore,  December,  1908,  in  which  the  author  considers  the  pres- 
ent status  of  our  knowledge  of  antibodies. 

Opsonic  technic,  R.  E.  Walker  (Jour,  Med,  Research,  19  (1908),  No.  1,  pp, 
237-257,  figs.  8). — The  author  describes  methods  which,  in  his  opinion,  with 
some  practice  will  enable  anyone  having  a  fair  laboratory  training  to  do  accu- 
rate work  iu  this  field. 
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The  tise  of  atropin  sulphate  in  anesthetizing  birds  for  surgical  experiments, 
R.  Peabl  and  F.  M.  Sfrface  {Jour.  Anier.  Mrd,  Assoc,  rtJ  iHmU),  A'o.  .7.  /)/). 
5S2,  Ss^i). — The  authors  here  rei)ort  their  exi)orleuee  with  anesthetics  In  eoii- 
nectlon  with  iu Aestivations  of  the  physiology  of  reproduction  in  the  domestic 
fowl  conducted  at  the  Maine  Station.  At  the  commencement  it  was  found  that 
if  any  anesthetic  was  pushed  to  the  point  at  which  the  bird  was  in  sjitisfactory 
condition  for  oi>erative  procedure  in  about  9  cases  out  of  10  the  bird  would  die 
on  the  table  before  the  operation  could  be  comi)leted. 

Nearly  every  method  of  anesthesia  that  has  been  advocated  is  said  to  have 
lieen  tried  but  with  failure  to  yield  satisfactorj'  results,  except  in  the  casi»  of 
atropin  used  in  connection  with  chloroform  or  ether  anesthesia. 

Complete  relaxation  with  the  disappearance  of  the  reflex  activity  resulted 
when  atropin  was  thus  used.  The  method  of  procedure  now  followe<l  by  the 
authors  is  described  as  follows: 

•*  Immediately  before  beginning  the  administration  of  the  anesthetic  a  1/200 
grain  atropin  sulphate  tablet  is  dissolved  in  1  cc.  of  warm  normal  saline  solu- 
tion. The  salt  solution  with  the  dissolved  atropin  Is  then  inject eil  subcutane- 
ously  in  the  axilla.  Ether  is  used  as  the  anesthetic.  It  is  administered  from 
a  small  improvised  mask  which  admits  of  the  condition  of  the  comb  behig 
seen  during  the  operation.  Dei)ending  on  how  hard  the  ether  is  pushed,  the 
bird  is  ready  for  operation  in  from  15  to  20  minutes  after  the  anesthesia  is 
b^un.  The  dosage  of  1/200  grain  atropin  to  a  bird  may  seem  large,  but  we 
have  never  been  able  to  see  the  slightest  bad  effect  from  it,  provided  the  ad- 
ministration of  ether  was  begun  immediately  after  the  Injection  of  the  atropin." 
Zootechnic,  veterinary,  and  epizootic  service  of  Indo-China,  C.  G.  Thomson 
{Philippine  Agr.  Rev.  [English  Ed.],  1  {1908),  Xo.  12,  pp.  503-510).— This  is 
a  translation  of  an  article  furnished  by  the  veterinary  authorities  of  Indo- 
Chlna,  to  which  the  author  adds  some  Information. 

Veterinary  division,  J.  A.  Gilbuth  {Xcw  Zeal.  Dcpt.  Agr.  Ann.  Rpt.,  16 
(190S).  pp.  16S-214,  pis.  3). — In  this  report  an  account  of  the  meat  insi)ection 
is  included.  Among  the  affections  considered  are  tuberculosis,  septic  meti'ltls 
of  cows,  contagious  stomatitis  in  lambs  and  sheep,  facial  eczema  In  sheep, 
partial  hernia  in  fat  lambs,  a  Hjematopinus  of  sheep  {H,  oi'illus),  the  sheep 
maggot  {Lucilia  serieata),  new  growths  simulating  tuberculous  lesions  due  to 
Cystlcercl  In  sheep,  beef  measles  {Cysticercus  bovis),  bovine  contagious  mam- 
mltls,  and  blackleg,  with  brief  notes  on  other  diseases. 

Anthrax  in  India,  W.  C.  Lowe  {Vei,  Rec,  21  {1909),  No.  1086,  pp.  738-7^, 
pU  1,  charts  2). — This  is  a  report  of  an  outbreak  of  anthrax  in  India  which 
commenced  In  December,  1907.  Records  are  presented  In  tabular  form  of  79 
horses  Inoculated  against  the  disease.  Of  these  40  were  cured,  (5  died,  and  X\ 
were  destroyed. 

Beport  on  the  causation  and  spread  of  anthrax,  1908,  J.  M.  Young  {Ahcr- 
dcen  and  Xo.  of  Scot.  Col.  Agr.  Bui.  9,  pp.  39,  maps  2). — On  account  of  the 
extraordinary  prevalence  of  anthrax  In  the  County  of  Al)erdeen  an  Inquiry 
Into  Its  causation  and  spread  was  begun,  and  the  Information  thus  obtained! 
during  the  past  4  years  is  here  presented.  The  following  conclusions  have  l)een 
drawn  by  the  author: 

**Anthrax  occurs  more  frequently  In  sheep  than  is  generally  known.  It 
Is  more  likely  to  appear  In  feeding  [for  the  butcher]  than  in  hill  [pasturlngl 
or  wintering  sheep.  There  are  many  opportunities  by  which  It  may  be  spread 
by  sheep  to  other  farm  animals.  There  is  abundant  evidence  it  is  spread  to 
other  animals  by  cattle,  horses,  and  pigs.  It  would  be  advisable  to  frame 
some  regulations  for  the  examination  and  proper  disposal  of  the  carcasses  of 
feeding  sheep  dying  suddenly.    Shepherds  on  high  as  well  as  low  land  pastures 
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should  adopt  a  better  method  of  disix)sing  of  carcasses.  There  should  be  com- 
pulsory notification  of  all  sudden  deaths  In  farm  stock." 

On  the  excretion  of  anthrax  bacilli  in  milk,  W.  II.  Horbocks  {Jour.  Roy. 
Army  Med.  Corps,  11  {1908),  No.  i,  pp.  ^6-^H) .—*' The  results  prove  conclu- 
sively that  virulent  anthrax  bacilli  are  excreted  in  the  milk  of  animals  dying 
from  anthrax  acquired  either  naturally  or  artificially,  but  that  the  excretion  of 
the  bacilli  only  occurs  a  few  hours  before  death,  and  consequently,  the  risk  to 
the  public  is  practically  limited  to  one  milking." 

Protective  and  curative  inoculation  against  dog  distemper,  F.  Richteb  (Die 
If  undo  fit  a  upc,  ihre  Vorhcugung  und  Behandlung  durch  Impfung.  Dessau^  J90S. 
pp.  21 U  ph.  S;  rev.  in  Vet.  Ree.,  21  {1909),  No.  1077,  p.  566).^Atter  reviewing 
the  work  done  by  various  Investigators  the  author  reports  his  own  investi- 
gations. 

In  a  systematic  test  made  of  various  prophylactic  and  curative  sera  used 
according  to  the  directions  of  their  inventors,  only  negative  results  were 
obtained.  It  was  found  that  the  virus  of  cow  pox  could  be  transmitted  to 
the  dog  and  that  it  i)roduces  in  such  cases  the  eruption  of  typical  variolous 
pustules,  which  much  resemble  those  of  man.  The  author  could  not  produce  a 
disease  resembling  di8temi)er  by  the  inoculation  of  Copeman's  bacterium  or 
Lign litres*  rattteurella  cants. 

On  the  relationship  between  Bacillus  pestis  and  B.  pseudotuberculosis 
rodentium,  A.  T.  MacConkey  {Jour.  Hyg.  [Camhridge],  8  {1908),  No.  S,  pp. 
83.5-341). — The  author  reports  experiments  made  with  guinea  pigs  and  rats, 
and  draws  the  following  summary: 

"Morphologically  and  culturally  the  Bacillus  pseudotuberculosis  rodentium 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  B,  pestis.  The  filtrate  from  an  autolyzed  agar 
culture  of  B.  pseudotuberculosis  rodentium  and  a  similar  filtrate  from  a  B. 
pestis  culture  both  gave  a  precipitin  rejiction  with  pest  serum.  It  has  been 
found  iK)ssible  to  immunize  both  guinea  pigs  and  rats  against  plague  by  means 
of  inoculations  of  cultures  of  B.  pseudotuberculosis  rodentium,  and  this 
inunnnity  lasted  in  many  cases  at  least  C  months." 

A  micro-organism  which  apparently  has  a  specific  relationship  to  Bocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever,  II.  T.  Ricketts  {Jour.  Amcr.  Med.  Assoc.,  52  (1909), 
No.  5,  pp.  379,  3S0). — It  is  statetl  that  a  repetition  of  experiments  with  ticks 
resulted  in  the  transmission  of  spotted  fever  to  susceptible  guinea  pigs  by  50 
per  cent  of  the  seed  ticks  from  Infected  females. 

An  examination  of  eggs  of  a  female  from  Montana,  that  ha(l  produced  fatal 
infection  in  two  guinea  pigs,  showed  the  presence  of  an  organism  that  appeared 
typically  as  a  bipolar  staining  bacillus  of  minute  size,  approximating  that  of 
the  influenza  bacillus.  These  organisms  were  present  in  varying  numbers  in 
different  eggs,  but  as  a  rule  they  were  surprisingly  numerous,  and  in  some 
instances  thousands  were  to  be  found  in  a  single  egg.  Eggs  from  three 
females  of  a  different  species  of  Dermacentor  that  had  been  collected  In  Idaho 
and  fed  on  an  infected  guinea  pig  also  showed  the  presence  of  the  same  forms. 
The  salivary  glands,  alimentary  sjic,  and  ovaries  of  infected  females  were 
literally  swarming  with  exactly  similar  organisms.  They  appeared  to  be 
absent,  however,  from  the  viscera  of  the  uninfected  tick,  both  male  and  female. 
Similar  forms  have  been  found  in  the  blood  and  serum  of  infected  guinea  pigs. 

The  organism  has  not  as  yet  been  cultivated. 

African  tick  fever — a  personal  experience,  A.  C.  H.  Gray  {Jour.  Roy.  Army 
Med.  Corps,  11  {1908),  No.  i,  pp.  49-55,  charts  5).— An  attack  of  tick  fever 
experienced  by  the  author  is  here  reported.  The  disease  is  supposed  to  have 
been  contracted  through  the  bite  of  a  single  Ornithodoros  tnoubata.    Tick  fever 
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Is  said  to  be  the  worst  of  the  many  nonfatal  diseases  that  occur  in  TTganda.  and 
becoming  more  and  more  common  every  year. 

The  relation  of  bovine  to  human  tuberculosis,  W.  L.  Moss  (BuL  Johns 
Hopkins  Hosp.,  20  {1909),  No.  215,  pp.  S9-49).'-Th\s  is  an  exhaustive  review 
of  the  subject,  both  from  the  clinical  and  the  autopsy  point  of  view.  The  fol- 
lowing conclusions  are  drawn: 

"  The  clinical  cases  collected  ...  in  which  the  circumstantial  evidence  points 
more  or  less  strongly  to  human  beings  having  been  infected  with  tuberculosis 
from  bovine  sources,  can  not  be  presented  as  furnishing  absolute  proof  of  the 
question,  but  they  point  so  strongly  to  tuberculous  cattle  as  a  source  of  danger 
to  man  that  with  such  evidence  alone  before  us  it  would  seem  advisable  to  take 
strict  precantions  against  bovine  tuberculosis. 

"The  economic  losses  among  the  cattle  themselves,  aside  from  any  possible 
danger  to  man.  are  sufficiently  great  to  demand  a  vigorous  effort  to  stamp  out 
bovine  tuberculosis. 

"The  evidence  furnished  by  autopsy  statistics  of  primary  intestinal  tuber- 
culosis, reported  by  different  observers,  is  very  conflicting,  and  even  if  there 
was  agreement  on  a  high  incidence,  this  evidence  could  only  be  taken  as  circum- 
stantial, since  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for  primary  intestinal  infection  to 
occur  with  tul)erculous  material  of  human  origin. 

"The  use  of  tuberculins  from  human  and  from  bovine  bacilli  has  not  yet 
thrown  much  light  on  the  question.  The  agglutination  reaction  does  not  serve 
to  differentiate  the  two  types  of  bacilli. 

"  It  seems  definitely  established  that  there  are  two  distinct  types  of  tubercle 
bacilli,  the  human  and  the  bovine  type,  which  in  a  majority  of  cases  investi- 
gated have  characteristics  sufficiently  fixed  so  that  mutation  from  one  type  into 
the  other  does  not  occur. 

"  The  bovine  type  of  bacillus  has  been  demonstrated  In  20  per  cent  of  a  series 
of  306  cases  among  human  beings. 

"  The  bacillus  which  causes  bovine  tuberculosis  may  also  cause  tuberculosis 
in  man.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  case  of  tuberculosis  in  man  show- 
ing the  bovine  bacillus  need  not  have  received  the  infection  directly  from  cattle, 
for  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  a  human  having  become  Infectwl  from  cattle 
may  pass  the  infection  on  to  other  human  beings. 

"The  dangers  from  bovine  tuberculosis  to  man  are  sufficiently  great  to  war- 
rant strict  precautions  against  it." 
A  bibliographical  list  of  40  r^erences  is  appended. 

Intertransmissibility  of  bovine  and  human  tubercle  bacilli,  F.  M.  Potten- 
GEB  (Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  52  (1909),  No.  13,  pp.  i007-i(?ii ).—"  Interpret- 
ing laboratory  findings,  animal  experiments,  clinical  observations  and  the  diag- 
nostic and  therapeutic  use  of  tuberculins  made  from  bacilli  of  both  human  and 
bovine  varieties,  as  well  as  reasoning  from  the  analogy  between  smallpox  and 
cowpox,  I  feel  that  we  have  some  light  thrown  on  the  question  of  intertransmis- 
sibility of  tubercle  bacilli  of  human  and  bovine  origin  that  can  not  be  derlvo<l 
from  the  laboratory  and  animal  experiments  alone. 

"The  following  points  in  the  discussion  of  this  question  seem  to  bo  pretty 
thoroughly  established: 

"Human  and  bovine  tubercle  bacilli  are  different,  as  shown  In:  (a)  Morpho- 
logic characteristics,  (&)  cultural  characteristics,  (c)  virulence  for  animals, 
id)  staining  characteristics  (not  generally  confirmed). 

"  Cattle  can  be  immunized  against  bovine  bacilli  by  inoculation  with  moderate 
numbers  of  human  bacilli. 
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*'Tho  resistanei^  of  cattle  vixn  hv  overcomo  and  infectl<Hi  l)ronght  about  by 
inoculation  of  human  bacilli  in  large  numbers  or  in  mtnlerate  numl>ers  if  the 
Inoculations  arc  kept  up  for  a  prolonged  i)erioil  of  time. 

"  Human  beings  are  sometimes  Infected  with  bacilli  of  bovine  type. 

"  Reasoning  from  the  data  obtaineil  from  the  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  n»e 
of  tuberculins  made  from  bacilli  of  bovine  and  human  tyi)es,  we  conclude  that: 

"  Bovine  and  human  bacilli  are  different  In  that  their  toxins  are  different 

**  Judging  from  the  manner  In  which  patients  suffering  from  tubercatoeis 
react  toward  tuberculins  made  from  human  and  bovine  bacilli,  we  would  con- 
clude that  both  varieties  of  bacilli  are  able  to  produce  tul>erculosis  In  the 
human  body,  but  that  the  localization  of  the  two  infections  is  more  or  less  con- 
stant.    We  have  found  that : 

"  A.  Infections  of  the  lungs,  larynx,  and  Intestines,  when  complicating  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs,  are,  as  a  rule,  best  treated  by  tul)erculins  made  from 
bovine  bacilli.  These  infections  are  most  probably  produceil  by  bacilli  of 
human  origin. 

"  B.  Infections  of  the  bones,  glands  (as  a  rule),  peritoneum  (with  effusion), 
ear  and  genlto-urlnary  tract  are,  as  a  rule,  best  treated  by  tuberculins  made 
from  human  bacilli.  These  Infections  are  most  probably  produced  by  bacilli 
of  bovine  origin. 

**Keasonlng  from  the  analogy  furnished  by  smallpox,  the  fact  that  human 
bacilli  will  immunize  cattle  against  infection  with  bovine  bacilli  would  suggest 
that  bovine  bacilli  might  Immunize  human  beings  against  human  bacilli ;  and*  if 
our  belief  that  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  Is  of  bovine  origin  Is  true,  and  our 
observation  that  persons  suffering  from  bone  lesions  rarely  suffer  from  tubercu- 
losis of  the  lungs  Is  correct,  we  have  clinical  evidence  which  supports  the  fact 
that  immunity  in  human  beings  against  human  bacilli  may  be  produced  by 
Infection  with  bacilli  of  the  bovine  type.'" 

Tuberculosis  among  animals,  W.  A.  Brend  (8ci,  Prog.  Twentieth  Cent.,  S 
(1908),  No,  9,  pp,  53-50). — This  Is  a  brief  review  of  recent  work  as  related  to 
the  differences  In  the  degree  of  susceptibility  to  tuberculosis  exhibited  by 
different  classes  of  animals. 

The  economic  importance  of  tuberculosis  of  food-producing:  animals,  A,  D. 
MhXViN  {Atrwr.  Vet.  Rev.,  35  (1909),  A'o.  i,  pp,  18-^2).— An  address  presented 
before  the  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  held  at  Washington,  D.  O^ 
In  1908,  in  which  the  subject  Is  discussed  at  length. 

It  is  concluded,  as  a  general  average,  that  about  3.5  per  cent  of  the  cattle  of 
the  United  States  are  affected  with  tuberculosis.  The  loss  on  all  food  animals 
killed  in  this  country  Is  estimated  at  $3,832,436  annually.  "  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  various  items  mentioned,  the  tribute  which  the  United  States 
pays  each  year  to  this  scourge  among  Its  farm  animals  aggregates  more  than 
$14,(MX),(XK).  Such  a  loss  Is  too  great,  merely  as  a  matter  of  economics,  to  be 
allowed  to  continue  and  Increase  from  year  to  year." 

The  curative  treatment  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  by  Professor  von  Behringr's 
tulaselaktin  {Abs.  in  Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Thcr.,  22  {1909),  No.  i,  pp.  8^- 
96). — ^Thls  Is  an  extract  from  the  official  report  presented  by  the  commission 
to  the  minister  of  agriculture  of  Argentina.  The  facts  recorded  In  this  report 
lead  the  commission  to  the  following  conclusions : 

"  Prof,  von  Behrlng*s  tulaselaktin  has  had  no  prejudicial  effect  on  the  experi- 
mental cattle,  for  the  local  reaction  (at  the  seat  of  the  injections)  observed  in 
some  of  the  animals,  and  the  general  reaction,  due  to  pulmonary  congestion 
(very  similar  to  that  sometimes  produced  by  an  injection  of  tuberculin),  noted 
in  others,  were  temporary  and  apparently  without  influence  on  the  subsequent 
development  of  the  lesions. 
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"  Prof,  von  Behring's  tulaselaktin,  as  employed  by  Dr.  Kumer,  bis  reprosentu- 
Uve,  has  not  caused  tbe  recovery  from,  or  tbe  retrogression  of,  tbe  tuberculous 
lesions  in  the  cattle  to  which  it  was  applied. 

•  Tulaselaktin  has  not  hindered  the  development  of  fresh  tuberculous  lesions 
in  some  of  the  exi)erimental  animals. 

'*  The  satisfactory  general  condition  and  increase  of  weight  observed  in  a 
number  of  animals  during  the  experiments  can  not  be  attributed  to  tulaselaktin, 
but  to  attention  to  hygiene,  excellent  fodder,  the  condition  of  rest  in  wblch  tbey 
were  kept,  and  the  growth  of  the  animals  (young  cattle  In  most  cases),  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  same  things  were  observed  in  the  animals  that  were 
not  treated." 

DifiFerential  methods  for  detecting  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  infected  water 
and  millL,  r>.  D.  Jackson  and  T.  W.  Melia  (Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  6  (1909), 
No,  2,  pp,  19-i-20Ji,  figs.  2). — "Bile  is  a  natural  medium  for  the  growth  of  the 
typhoid  bacillus  and  it  retards  the  growth  of  other  bacteria  excefit  Bacillus  coU. 
When  lactose  is  present  in  the  bile  B.  coli  causes  copious  gas  formation  and 
soon  produces  sufficient  acidity  to  retard  its  own  growth  so  that  the  final  result 
is  a  predominance  of  B.  typhosus  which  has  been  multiplying  rapidly  In  the 
meantime  and  Is  not  materially  affected  by  this  acidity. 

"  When  samples  of  water  or  milk  are  Inoculated  into  lactose  bile  and  incu- 
bated at  37**  C.  and  then  transplanted  in  varying  dilutions  into  Hesse  agar, 
very  characteristic  colonies  are  formed  in  the  high  dilutions  when  the  typhoid 
bacillus  is  present." 

The  authors  were  able  to  Isolate  typhoid  cultures  from  feces  with  certainty 
at  any  stage  of  the  disease  from  milk  artificially  infected  with  small  numbers 
of  B.  typhosus,  and  from  river,  i)ond,  and  stream  water. 

The  treatment  of  suppurative  conditions  in  animals  by  a  slight  modifica- 
tion of  the  Wright-Douglass  vaccine  method,  E.  F.  McCampbell  and  J.  McI. 
Phillips  {Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  S4  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  600-608) .—Two  methtxls  that 
have  given  good  results  are  described,  together  with  directions  for  the  prepara 
taon  and  use  of  the  A:acclne.  Good  results  have  followed  the  application  of 
this  vaccine  In  fistula  of  the  poll  and  withers,  and  In  suppurative  conditions 
of  the  hoof,  etc.  Recovery  Is  said  to  be  extremely  rapid  when  treated  In  the 
way  described. 

The  diseases  of  the  eye  in  domesticated  animals,  H.  Gray  (Vet.  Rec,  21 
[1909),  No.  1082,  pp.  678-688). — ^An  account  of  the  various  diseases  of  the  eye 
and  methods  of  treatment. 

Special  report  on  diseases  of  cattle  (U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus., 
1909,  rev.  ed.,  pp.  551,  pis.  52,  figs.  27).— This  work,  originally  Issued  In  1SJ)2, 
and  revised  in  1904  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  708),  has  again  been  revised  In  accordance 
with  a  resolution  passed  by  Congress.  The  changes  made  In  the  present  eilltion 
consist  mainly  in  a  revision  of  the  chapters  on  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs, 
Infectious  diseases,  and  a  substitution  of  a  new  chapter  on  animal  parasites 
for  the  chapter  on  that  subject  In  the  edition  of  1004. 

Bovine  contagious  mammitis,  J.  A.  Gilruth  (New  Zeal.  Dept,  Agr.,  Vet.  Div, 
Rul.  IS,  pp.  9,  pi.  1;  Ann,  Rpt.,  16  (1908),  pp,  202-208,  pi.  7).— The  nature  of 
this  disease,  its  symptoms,  transmission,  prevention,  and  treatment  are  consid- 
ered. Since  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  presence  of  the  disease  in  New 
Zealand,  5  years  ago,  it  appears  to  have  spread  extensively. 

Mastitis  of  the  cow,  S.  Wall  (Die  Euterentziindungm  dcr  Kuh.  Stuttgart, 
1908,  pp.  yiIl-\-122,  figs,  29;  rev.  in  Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  21  (1908), 
No.  j,  p.  3S7). — The  author  here  discusses  the  various  forms  of  mastitis  of  the 
cow.  The  observations  and  investigations  made  were  largely  ui)on  tuberculous 
udders. 
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Statistics  given  regarding  the  localization  of  the  disease  in  different  quarters 
of  the  udder  show  that  in  a  total  of  115  cases  the  disease  was  confined  to  one 
quarter  in  47  ver  cent,  to  2  quarters  in  33  per  cent,  to  3  quarters  in  13  per  cent, 
and  that  all  4  quarters  were  involved  in  only  7  i>er  cent  of  the  cases.  One  or 
both  hind  quarters  were  diseased  in  91  per  cent,  and  one  or  both  fore  quarters 
in  50  i)er  cent,  of  the  cases.  The  disease  was  confined  to  the  hind  quarters  In 
50  per  cent,  and  to  the  fore  quarters  in  9  i)er  cent  of  the  cases. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  primary  lesions  in  the  gland  are  eml>ollc,  and 
starttMl  by  bacilli  which  have  been  admitted  to  the  blood  stream  from  some 
tuberculous  focus  in  the  lungs.  In  regard  to  their  source  the  reviewer  says 
**  when  account  is  taken  not  only  of  the  much  greater  frequency  of  lesions  in 
the  hind  quarters,  but  also  of  the  further  fact  that  the  supra-mammary 
lymphatic  glands  (which  overlie  the  hind  quarters)  often  show  lesions  which 
are  obviously  older  than  those  In  the  udder  tissue,  and  that  the  primary  inva- 
sion of  the  latter  is  usually  at  the  upper  part  of  a  quarter,  the  only  permissible 
conclusion  is  that  infection  of  the  udder  usually  talces  place  by  way  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels." 

Stepticemia  hemorrha^ca  in  cattle,  A.  W.  Curlewib  (Jour,  Dept,  Agr.  Vic- 
toria, 7  (1909),  No,  2y  pp.  91-93). — During  the  last  few  months  considerable 
mortality  in  cattle  has  occurred  in  parts  of  Victoria  from  a  form  of  septiceuia 
hemorrhagica  linown  in  some  countries  as  buffalo  disease.  Seven  cases  are  here 
re[)orted. 

Parasitic  diseases  of  sheep,  D.  F.  Luckey  (Missouri  Bd,  Agr.  Mo,  Bui,,  6 
{1908),  Ao.  10,  pp,  34,  figs,  11), — Nearly  all  the  losses  of  sheep  are  said  to  be 
caused  by  parasites,  which  are  here  briefiy  considered. 

Experimental  test  of  treatments  for  worms  in  sheep  at  Qlen  Innes  Experi- 
ment Farm,  M.  Henry  and  J.  D.  Stewabt  {Agr,  Gaz.  N,  8,  Wales,  19  {190S), 
Xo.  12,  pp.  981-985). — "The  results  obtained  would  seem  to  emphasize  again 
the  fact  that  the  giving  of  good  feed  and  salt  is  the  best  treatment  to  apply 
to  sheei)  affected  with  worm  infestation  of  any  description;  that  while  stomach 
and  Intestinal  worms  can  be  dislodged  fairly  readily,  bronchial  parasites  csm 
be  so  only  with  great  difliculty ;  and  that  stock  owners  must  look  to  preventive 
methods  rather  than  to  *  cures  *  to  save  themselves  from  loss  from  this  cause." 

Hemlock  poisoning  in  pigs,  I.  Calinescu  {Arhiva  Vet,,  5  {1908),  No,  4-5, 
pp.  229-231;  ahs.  in  Vet.  Rec,  21  {1909),  No.  1076,  p,  550),— The  author  reiJorts 
an  outbreak  of  a  fatal  disease  in  swine  found  to  be  due  to  the  eating  of  the 
stems  and  leaves  of  the  largo  hemlock  {Conium  mxK^ulatum) . 

Horse  sickness  and  its  prevention,  H.  Watkins-Pitchford  {Natal  Agr. 
Jour,,  11  (1908),  No,  12,  pp,  15^/3-1558;  Agr,  Jour,  Cape  Good  Hope,  S.^  {1909), 
No.  1,  pp.  22-25). — This  is  a  pai)er  read  before  the  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Intercolonial  Agricultural  Union  in  which  the  author  presents  a  g^ieral 
account  Including  the  history  of  the  disease. 

The  disease  is  essentially  South  African.  By  a  process  of  elimination  the 
author  attempts  to  prove  that  the  infection  which  is  due  to  a  filterable  virus 
is  transmitted  by  insects.  Experiments  are  rei>orted  in  which  horses  protected 
from  mosquitoes  by  the  screens  of  gauze  netting  remained  unaffected  while 
near-by  unprotected  horses  were  attackcni  by  the  disease.  The  use  of  smoke 
smudges  to  keei>  away  insects  has  given  considerable  protection  from  the 
disease. 

The  immunity  of  mules  against  horse  sickness,  A.  Theileb  {Transt^aal  Agr, 
Jour,,  7  {1909),  No,  20,  pp,  175-183). — The  author  here  reviews  the  results 
obtained  from  inoculations  of  mules  against  horse  sickness,  these  being  first 
introduced  into  practice  in  November,  1905. 
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A  considerable  variation  was  found  in  the  Aariability  of  the  virus.  Finding 
lliat  one  iwrticular  kind  of  virus  did  not  completely  protect  against  subsequent 
inoculation  of  the  second  or  third  virus,  a  iK>lyvalent  virus  was  made  Ci)niiH)sed 
of  blood  collected  from  mules  showing  relapses  in  practice,  the  ordinary'  virus, 
the  Tzaneen  virus,  the  Bulawayo  virus,  and  blood  collected  from  8i)ontaneous 
cases  of  the  disease.  These  were  mixed  together  and  injected  into  a  horse 
which  develoi)ed  the  disease.  The  animal  was  tapi)ed  during  reaction  and  the 
virus  obtained  was  the  i)olyvalent  virus. 

WTiile  this  virus  did  not  completely  prohibit  a  reaction  from  its  constituents 
it  prevented  mortality.  The  author  states  that  exi)erienee  in  practice  has 
shown  that  an  inoculation  of  mules  with  any  of  the  virus  used  protected 
agsdnst  death  to  the  extent  of  98.7  per  cent.  Breakdowns  vary  in  the  different 
districts  and  even  in  the  same  locality.  In  the  laboratory  it  was  i)ossible,  with 
blood  obtained  from  immunized  animals  that  died  from  horse  sickness  after 
exposure,  to  break  the  immunity  given  by  almost  any  virus. 

A  maligniajit  form  of  canine  distemper,  M.  White  {Amcr,  Vet.  Rev.,  SJf 
(1909) J  No,  5,  p.  635), — The  author  has  observed  a  canine  distemper  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  that  is  quite  different  from  the  usual  form.  The  affected  dogs  are  said 
to  show  digestive  complications,  to  bleed  from  the  nose,  and  to  discharge  pus 
with  the  blood.  I^ter  the  mucus  membrane  of  the  mouth  shows  a  brick-red 
discoloration  and  inflammation,  followed  by  bleeding  from  the  mouth  and 
boweL  Death  takes  place  within  7  days.  It  is  estimated  that  from  5  to  10 
per  cent  of  the  cases  are  of  this  severe  form. 

Blackhead  disease  of  turkeys,  L.  J.  Cole  (Rhode  Island  81a.  Rpt.  190H,  pp. 
297-299). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  investigations  now  being  carrleil  on. 
As  noted  below,  this  disease  has  been  found  to  be  due  to  organisms  belonging 
to  the  genus  Coccidlum.  The  investigations  under  way  consist  of  a  study  of 
the  life  historj'  of  the  causative  agent,  its  resistance  to  injurious  substances 
and  conditions,  its  occurrence  in  and  effect  on  other  birds  and  mammals,  the 
means  by  which  it  might  in  nature  be  transmitted  from  one  bird  to  another,  etc. 
Blackhead,  a  coccidial  disease  of  turkeys,  L.  J.  Cole  and  P.  B.  IIadley 
{Science,  n.  «rr.,  27  {1908),  No.  70^,  p.  99Jt). — The  authors  believe  they  have 
demonstrated  that  this  disease  is  caused  by  a  Coccidlum  which,  according  to  the 
nomenclature  adopted,  may  be  of  the  variety  Coccidium  cuniculiy  and  that 
Amacha  meleagridis  Smith  Is  probably  the  schlzont  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  Coccidium.  The  stages  of  the  Coccidlum  most  commonly  found  were  the 
scblzonts  and  the  macroga  metes  or  oocytes. 

By  means  of  feeding  portions  of  cecal  content  or  parts  of  ceca  of  diseased 
birds,  the  disease  was  produced  experimentally  in  turkeys,  chicks,  and  sparrows, 
but  not  in  guinea  pigs,  kittens,  or  rabbits.  In  young  turkeys  the  disease  Is 
almost  always  fatal;  older  birds  may  recover.  It  Is  doubtful  If  death  Is  caused 
directly  by  the  Coccidlum  in  the  majority  of  cases;  whether  there  Is  a  specific 
accomimnying  organism  pathogenic  to  turkeys  under  these  conditions,  and  less 
80  to  chickens,  has  not  yet  been  determined.  In  cases  of  perforation  of  the 
cecum,  death  soon  follows  from  acute  i)eritonltls. 
No  method  of  treatment  Is  at  present  recognized. 

A  new  parasitic  disease  of  pigeons,  A.  Lanfbanchi  {Mod,  Zooiatro,  1908, 
yo.  6*,  Sup.,  pp.  289-S17;  ahn.  in  Tierarzt,  47  {W08),  No.  7,  pp.  156-159;  Vet. 
Rec.,  21  (1909),  No.  1076,  pp.  5^9,  5J0).— The  author  describes  a  new  infectious 
disease  of  pigeons  In  which  death  results  in  from  10  to  20  days.  Flagellates 
were  found  in  the  saliva  and  salivary  glands,  bone  marrow,  blood,  and  i>eri- 
toneal  exudate,  in  small  nodules  formed  in  the  internal  organs,  and  in  the  feces. 
The  young  stages  are  said  to  be  similar  to  those  of  trypanosonies.  The  para- 
site remains  active  for  a  long  time  in  saliva  and  feces  outside  the  animal  body. 
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The  wnter  tanks  of  the  pigeon  cotes  lodge  the  parasite  and  form  centers  of  in- 
ftHtlon.  It  is  thought  that  the  parasite  may  be  identical  with  the  causative 
agent  of  gregarinous  diphtheria  of  birds. 

An  affection  known  as  botryomycosis  and  its  parasite,  G.  Bttkeau  ami  A- 
LABKft  {CompU  Raid.  Acad,  Set,  [Paru],  i)7  {190H),  No,  i6',  pp.  607-699).— 
Tills  disease  is  not  a  mycosis  but  is  due  to  an  amceba.  The  botryomj'ces  ob- 
serveil  in  previous  cases  is  only  a  plastogamic  stage  of  this  organism. 

A  study  on  the  life  history  of  a  flagellate  (Crlthidia  melopha^  n.  sp.) 
in  the  alimentary  tract  of  the  sheep  tick  (Melophagus  ovinus),  I^  I). 
Swingle  {Jour,  Infect.  Diseases,  6  (1909),  No,  i,  pp.  98-121,  pis.  3).— The  life 
history  of  V.  melophagi  has  been  worked  out  and  is  here  reported.  The  author 
ct)ncludes  that  the  sheep  does  not  serve  as  a  host  of  this  flagellate. 

Development  of  Hemogregarina  lacertaa,  A.  Laveran  and  A.  Pettit  (Compt. 
Rend.  Acad.  Sei.  [Paris],  W  {1908),  No.  25,  pp.  1378-1382,  fig.  i).— The  authors 
discuss  this  8ul)ject  at  some  length.  They  consider  it  probable  that  H.  laceritE 
l»asscs  a  part  of  its  life  cycle  in  the  ticks  that  transmit  the  infection.  The  exact 
manner,  however,  is  unknown.  An  examination  of  2  small  ticks  captured  ou  an 
infecteil  Lacerta  viridis  has  not  revealed  In  the  digestive  tract  the  existence  of 
any  clement  that  can  be  interpreteil  as  a  form  in  the  life  cycle  of  H.  lacerta, 

Bemarks  on  the  avian  hemoprotozoa  of  the  genus  Leucocytozoon,  L.  W. 
Samhon  {Jour.  Trop.  Med.  and  Hyg.  [London],  11  (1908),  Nos.  16,  pp.  245-ii8, 
figs.  2;  21,  pp.  325-328,  figs.  9;  12  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  37,  38,  fig,  1),—A  history  of 
(.i)scrvations  of  these  parasites,  in  which  their  morphology  and  life  history  are 
considered.  Synonyms,  hosts,  and  descriptions  are  given  of  the  known  species 
and  a  bibliographical  list  api>cnded. 

On  the  occurrence  of  nuclear  dimorphism  in  a  Halteridlum  parasitic  in 
the  chaffinch,  and  the  probable  connection  of  this  parasite  with  a  trjrpano- 
some,  II.  M.  Woodcock  {Quart.  Jour.  Micros.  8ei.  [London],  n,  ser.,  53  {1909). 
No.  210,  pp.  S39-S.'t0,  figs.  8).— The  author  has  obtained  certain  Indications 
which  point  to  a  transformation  of  Halteridlum  from  a  flagellate  stage,  thus 
presenting  the  first  definite  piece  of  evidence  tending  to  confirm  one  of  Schau- 
dlnn's  conclusions.  The  author  concludes  that  Ilalteridium  is  probably  a  stage 
in  the  life  history  of  a  trypanosome  which  has  advanced  a  step  further  and 
l)ccome  adapted  also  to  the  red  corpuscles. 

Trypanosomiasis  in  animals,  F.  Harvey  {Jour.  Roy.  Amiy  Med.  Corps,  It 
(1908),  No.  1,  pp.  12-23,  figs.  3,  map  1 ;  Jour.  Trop,  Vet,  Sei,,  3  (1908),  No.  I 
pp.  Jf()8-.'f78,  pis.  5). — The  author  reimrts  investigations  made  of  a  trypanosome 
found  in  cattle,  horses,  and  dogs  in  the  British  colony  of  Sierre  I..eone,  Africa. 

'*  This  trypanosome  was  found  to  increase  in  virulence  by  passage  through 
the  siime  species.  Guinea  pigs  appeared  most  refractory  and  puppies  least  so. 
A  natural  strain  from  the  horse  appeartnl  noninfective  for  dogs,  but  the  cattle 
and  dog  strains  were  infective  for  horses.  It  Is  possible,  therefore,  that  these 
may  be  two  distinct  strains;  further  work  is  required  to  settle  this  point. 
This  tryiianosome  appeareil  to  be  invariably  fatal  and  most  widely  distributed, 
and  at  one  pla<o,  Mintl,  there  were  only  2  dying  cattle  left  out  of  60." 

The  species,  which  is  nearly  if  not  quite  as  virulent  as  Trypanosoma  brucci, 
is  considered  as  T.  dimorphnn,  although  clinically  strikingly  similar  to  nagann. 

A  trypanosome  from  Zanzibar,  I).  Rrime,  A.  K.  IIamebton,  and  H.  li.  Bate- 
man  {Proe.  Roy.  Hoe.  [London],  Ser.  B,  81  {1909),  No,  B  5.^5,  pp,  Ik-SO,  p/jf. 
2). — This  is  a  study  of  a  trypanosome  taken  from  a  horse  In  Zanzibar  which 
was  sufl'ering  from  an  obscure  disease.  It  is  concluded  that  the  species  is 
Trypanosoma  dimorphon,  although  i)roof  of  the  identity  or  nonldeutity  of  the 
carrier  is  wanting. 
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Note  on  the  rdle  of  tabanlds  in  the  transmission  of  trypanosomiases,  K, 
Sebgent  {Ann,  Trop,  Med,  and  Par,,  2  (1909),  No,  4,  p.  55/).— The  author  has 
shown  that  the  two  species  of  horse  flies  most  common  In  the  Algerian  Tell, 
Atylotus  tomentosus  and  A.  nemoralis,  can  experimentally  transmit  infection 
from  a  diseased  to  a  healthy  animal  when  the  blood  sucking  follows  imme- 
diately. In  one  experiment  it  was  found  that  horse  flies  which  had  ingested 
blood  from  an  affected  animal  could  infect  a  healthy  animal  22  hours  later  and 
not  48  honrs  later,  as  previously  reported,  through  a  typographical  error,  In  an 
article  previously  noted  (R  S.  R.,  18,  p.  285). 

Gonceming^  the  treatment  of  experimental  trypanosomiasis,  II,  B.  Moore, 
M.  NIERENSTE3N,  and  J.  L.  Todd  (Ann.  Trop.  Med.  and  Par,,  2  (1909),  No.  4, 
pp.  265-28H,  pi.  1,  figs.  8), — This  is  in  continuation  of  experiments  with  various 
proposed  remedies  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  478). 

"None  of  the  coloring  matters  employed  was  of  much  value;  it  is  suggested 
that  the  active  radicle  in  trypanocidal  anilin  derivatives  Is  the  *  trypanophobe ' 
group,  NHa.  ...  In  the  treatment  of  dogs,  guinea  pigs,  and  mice,  the  compara- 
tive value  of  (1)  acetylated  atoxyl  followed  by  blchlorld  of  mercury,  (2)  of 
acetylated  atoxyl,  and  (3)  of  atoxyl,  is  as  the  order  in  which  they  are  named; 
none  of  these  methods  Is  usually  able  to  definitely  cure  well-established  infec- 
tions in  these  animals. 

"Atoxyl  followed  by  bichlorid  of  mercury  Is  found  to  be  much  superior  to 
atoxyl  alone  in  the  treatment  of  rabbits  Infected  with  Trypanosoma  brucei;  the 
latter  Is  also  effective  In  the  treatment  of  rabbits  infected  with  T.  gamhiense. 
Atoxyl  and  mercury  combined  are  distinctly  superior  to  atoxyl  alone  in  the 
treatment  of  donkeys  infected  with  T.  brucei,  but  neither  method  is  able  to  cure 
a  well-established  Infection." 
Bibliographical  references  are  given. 

Ck>ntribution  to  a  study  of  Porocephalus  moniliformis,  A.  Broden  and  J. 
RoDHAiN  (Ann,  Trop,  Med,  and  Par.,  2  (1909),  No,  4,  pp.  SOSS 13). —The 
authors  have  found  that  in  nature  the  immature  stage  of  this  parasite  Infests 
monkeys  and  the  adult  stage  infests  snakes.  Man  and  various  animals  which 
accidentally  swallow  the  eggs  of  this  parasite  become  intermediate  hosts. 
Snakes,  particularly  the  larger  species,  If  Infested  through  swallowing  Inter- 
mediate hosts  become  definite  hosts.  Bibliographical  references  accompany  the 
account 

The  microscopic  anatomy  of  Trichinella  spiralis,  C.  Frothingham,  Jr., 
(Jour.  Med.  Research,  19  (1908),  No.  2,  pp.  S01-S08,  pi,  7,  figs.  2).— The  author 
presents  a  report  of  studies  made  of  the  microscopic  anatomy  of  this  parasite 
at  two  ages,  one  3  days  the  other  10  days  after  the  ingestion  of  infected  meat. 
Both  male  and  female  are  said  to  be  developed  in  3  days.  The  trlchinellae 
studied  were  in  the  Intestines  of  rats  which  had  been  fed  muscle  from  an 
infected  cat. 

Bnbbing:  post  for  live  stock  (8ci.  Amer,,  100  (1909),  No.  13,  p.  2^i8,  fig,  7).— 
An  illustration  and  a  description  are  given  of  a  rubbing  post  recently  invented. 
The  rubbing  post  contains  a  reservoir  filled  with  insecticide  or  antiseptic,  and 
may  be  placed  In  a  suitable  place  convenient  to  the  live  stock.  The  application 
Is  produced  automatically  by  the  rubbing. 

BTJBAL  ENOINEEBINO. 

Irrigation  in  Oregon,  J.  H.  Lewis  and  P.  A.  Cupper  ( U,  S,  Dept.  Agr.,  Office 
Expt.  8tas.  Bui.  209,  pp.  67,  figs.  8,  map  7).— This  belongs  to  the  series  of 
reports  dealing  with  Irrigation  in  the  arid  States,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R., 
20,  p.  987).  Its  purpose  is  to  furnish  Information  regarding  the  present  status 
of  irrigation  and  opportunities  for  settlement. 
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The  authors  describe  the  topography,  climate,  water  aud  land  resources, 
products  of  irrigated  lands,  water  laws,  settlement  of  irrigated  lands,  and  the 
future  development  of  irrigation  farming.  Climate  aud  rainfall  conditions 
are  discussed  in  their  relation  to  irrigation,  the  rainfall  variations  througlioat 
the  State  being  imrtlcularly  noted.  At  Prinevilie  the  total  annual  rsiinfail  is 
8.2  in.,  while  at  Glenora  it  is  136.3  in.  The  water  resources  are  stated  to  he 
exceptionally  great  l)ecause  of  the  topography,  the  average  run-off  from  the 
entire  State  being  1.9  second-feet  per  square  mile.  This  is,  however,  mostly  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State,  where  it  is  impossible  to  utilize  it  for  irrigation 
purposes,  although  the  possibilities  for  water  power  development  are  apparently 
almost  unlimitiHl.  The  discharge  of  streams  in  the  main  drainage  areas  of  the 
State  is  given  in  tabular  form  and  there  is  a  map  showing  the  streams  available 
for  irrigation. 

Of  the  lands  in  the  State  about  one-third  of  the  total  area  was  public  unre- 
served land  on  July  1,  1906.  Its  distribution  and  character  are  shown  in  a 
table  compiled  from  the  reiwrt  of  the  U.  S.  General  Land  Office  for  1906. 

The  leading  feature  of  agricultural  development  in  the  State  is  the  great 
variety  and  excellent  quality  of  the  products.  The  average  yield  and  value- of 
fruits  in  the  State  are  given,  and  the  yields  and  net  profits  of  crops  are  shown 
by  tables.  Fruits  are  reported  to  yield  from  $120  to  $350  an  acre,  while  alfalfa 
has  yielded  a  net  profit  of  $32  per  acre,  and  sugar  beets  of  $40  per  acre. 

The  fact  of  the  large  annual  rainfall  has  made  it  difficult  to  convince  the 
people  of  the  need  and  benefit  of  irrigation  and  is  thus  operating  against  itss 
development.  The  laws  previous  to  1909  have  also  not  been  favorable,  and 
It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  irrigation  has  developed  rapidly.  More 
exixMisive  works  are  now  bi'ing  undertaken,  largely  it  Is  thought  because  of 
Federal  legislation. 

The  authors  consider  that  the  future  of  irrigation  farming  will  be  affected 
by  recent  favorable  legislation,  improved  transi)ortation  facilities  and  methods 
of  irrigated  agriculture,  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  needs  and  t)enefits 
of  irrigation.  Experiments  conducted  by  this  Office  have  demonstrated  these 
benefits,  but  it  is  believed  that  actual  demonstrations  oh  a  practical  scale  will 
be  necessary  to  convince  the  landowners  of  the  need  for  irrigation. 

In  discussing  the  laws  the  authors  include  the  numerous  statutes  and  court 
decisions  prior  to  the  1909  law,  the  principal  points  and  applications  of  which 
are  noted  and  explained. 

Irrigation  in  South  Dakota,  S.  H.  Lea  (U.  8,  Dcpt.  Agr,,  Office  Expt.  Stas. 
Bui.  2 to,  pp.  00,  map.  J). — This  rei>ort,  which  is  one  of  the  series  noted  above, 
gives  the  present  status  of  irrigation  In  South  Dakota  and  includes  the  in- 
formation deemed  necessary  for  i)rospective  settlers. 

The  first  part  of  the  bulletin  describes  the  natural  features  of  the  State  and 
mentions  briefly  its  Industries,  viz,  agriculture  and  stock  raising,  the  latter 
being  by  far  the  more  important.  Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  water 
resources,  under  which  are  described  the  various  river  systems,  with  a  map 
showing  streams  available  for  irrigation.  Underground  waters  and  the  appro- 
priated and  unappropriated  waters  are  enumerated.  Tables  of  stream  measure- 
ment, abstracted  from  the  rei>orts  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  are  included. 

The  different  types  of  land  found  in  the  State  are  indicated,  with  their  loca- 
tion and  extent,  showing  the  unoccupied  and  irrigated  areas.  The  greater 
part  of  the  lands  of  the  State  are  classed  as  arable,  there  being  over  16,000,000 
acres,  exclusive  of  Indian  farms,  in  this  class.  The  rest  of  the  area  comprises 
National  Forests,  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  hills  and  buttes,  and  2,000 
cq.  miles  of  Bad  Lands.    The  crops  raised  are  small  grains,  fruits,  vegetables, 
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alfalfa,  and  native  hay,  the  smaller  fruits  and  vegetables  being  the  t)est  irri- 
Siited  crops.  lu  the  section  of  the  State  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  esi>e- 
elally  in  that  part  adjacent  to  the  Black  Hills,  irrigation  is  required  to  produce 
good  crops,  while  the  other  lialf  of  the  State  lias  sufficient  rainfall. 

Tliat  part  of  the  report  dealing  directly  with  irrigation  embodies  information 
as  to  tlie  crops  grown,  the  development  of  irrigation,  a  detailed  description  of 
the  various  enterprises,  present  and  prospective  irrigated  areas,  cost  of  laud 
and  water,  and  a  discussion  of  laws  governing  the  control  and  use  of  water, 
in  wliich  the  author  explains  the  State  law  in  detail  with  an  account  of  its 
ofieration  and  the  functions  of  the  State  engineer.  In  conclusion  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  prevention  of  waste  and  the  storage  of  flood  waters  are  given, 
togetlier  with  suggestions  as  to  needed  legislation. 

Irrigation  in  Kansas,  D.  H.  Bark  iU,  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt,  Stas.  Bui. 
211,  pp.  28,  maps  2). — This  is  another  of  the  series  of  bulletins  being  issued  by 
this  Office  to  supply  information  as  to  conditions  and  opportunities  for  settle- 
ment in  irrigated  sections,  and  follows  the  same  general  plan. 

The  introduction  deals  briefly  with  the  geography,  climate,  and  topography, 
and  the  following  subjects  are  discussed  in  order:  Water  resources,  lands, 
products  of  irrigated  lands,  history  of  irrigation  development,  irrigation  enter- 
prises, laws  governing  the  control  and  use  of  water,  settlement  of  irrigated 
lands,  and  the  future  development  of  irrigation  farming  in  Kansas. 

Kansas  is  considered  as  a  whole  to  be  a  well-watered  State,  but  the  need  for 
irrigation  is  imperative  in  the  western  imrt,  where  the  rainfall  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  grow  ordinary  croi)s.  The  enormous  supply  of  underflow  water 
is  deemed  to  be  a  considerable  factor  in  the  water  resources  of  the  State,  and 
to  be  destined  to  play  an  important  part  In  the  future  development  of  western 
Kansas,  imrticularly  in  the  upi)er  Arkansas  Valley.  This  supply  has  not 
visibly  been  affected  by  individual  pumps,  and  it  is  believed  that  but  slight 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  the  future.  The  artesian  flow  also  contributes 
to  the  amount  of  water  available  for  irrigation. 

Kansas  has  but  little  land  that  can  still  be  homesteaded,  and  this  is  not 
irrigable.  The  irrigated  land  Is  confined  to  the  western  one-third  of  the  State 
and  but  a  small  i)ercentage  of  the  land  cultivated  is  under  irrigation.  Alfalfa 
is  the  principal  irrigated  cropi  while  sugar  beets  are  successfully  raised  under 
irrigation. 

A  description  of  irrigation  enterprises  is  given  In  detail  describing  the  vari- 
ous ditches,  their  size,  capacity,  and  area  of  land  Irrigated.  This  discussion 
includes  the  private  pumping  plants  in  the  Arkansas  Valley,  with  some  results 
of  tests  made  on  them.  A  large  number  of  tests  under  ordinary  conditions  at 
Garden  City  showed  the  cost  of  irrigating  an  acre  to  vary  from  30  cts.  to  $1.50 
with  gasoline  at  11.5  to  15  cts.  a  gallon,  with  a  total  lift  of  15  to  30  ft.  Wind- 
mills are  used  extensively  in  the  shallow  water  districts,  and  some  data  on 
these  is  included. 

The  future  development  of  irrigation  in  Kansas  calls  for  the  construction  of 
large  reservoirs  to  hold  the  entire  flow  of  rivers,  the  installation  of  pumping 
plants  and  windmills  In  shallow  water  areas,  new  modes  of  irrigating,  and 
a  better  understanding  of  the  economical  use  of  water,  as  well  as  winter 
irrigation. 

Triennial  revenue  report  of  the  public  works  department,  irrigation 
branch,  Bengal,  for  the  three  years  ending  1907-1908  {Trien,  Rev,  Rpt,  Pub, 
Works  Dept.,  Irrig.  Branch,  Bengal,  1907S,  pp.  88,  dgms.  7,  maps  (?).— This 
contains  statistics  relating  to  the  cost,  oi)erating  exi>enses  and  revenues  of 
canals  in  Bengal.    There  are  also  given  data  relative  to  the  extent  of  irrigated 
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ureas  uiidor  each  project,  the  crops  grown,  duty  of  water  on  ruv  aud  other 
crops,  and  items  on  administration  aud  control. 

The  theory  of  drainage,  A.  O.  Anderson  {Brick,  30  (1909),  No,  5.  pp,  2\9- 
251,  figs.  3), — In  this  article  the  author  discusses  soils  and  their  properties,  the 
relation  of  moisture  to  the  soil,  and  the  purpose  of  drainage.  There  are  »lso 
practical  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  draining,  and  a  discussion  of  tile  aod 
open  drains  in  which  the  author  points  out  the  advantage  of  tile  drains. 

Beport  of  the  comniissioner  of  public  roads  (Ann.  Rpt.  Comn  Pub.  Road^t 
[y.  e/.],  15  (I90H),  pp.  20Jjfy  pis.  1.^). — In  a  review  of  the  road  improvemeats 
made  in  New  Jersey  under  the  State  Aid  Law,  the  commissioner,  F.  Gilkyam, 
lays  particular  stress  on  the  exi)eriments  conducted  to  determine  the  methods 
of  construction  and  treatment  which  will  insure  permanency  and  resistance  to 
the  destructive  influence  of  automobiles. 

As  a  result  of  these  ex|ieriments  it  is  believed  that  the  use  of  heavy  asphal- 
tuni  oil  as  a  binder  will  prove  the  most  satisfactory.  Experience  in  repairing 
rtmds  led  to  the  recommendation  that  they  should  be  first  scarified  to  a  depth 
of  at  least  2  in.,  all  foreign  matter  removed,  and  then  treated  with  the  binding 
substance.  Among  the  different  methods  of  applying  liquid  binders  used  was 
one  which  differs  somewhat  from  the  ordinary  methods,  and  which  met  with 
success.  This  was  to  apply  the  liquid  between  the  surfacing  of  }  in.  stone 
and  the  next  course  of  li  In.  stone,  allowing  it  to  worli  into  the  interstices. 
The  surface  layer  was  then  spread  and  rolled,  causing  the  oil  to  ooze  up  and 
adhere  to  the  stone  of  this  layer.  The  principal  requirement  is  stated  to  be 
to  incoriK)rate  thoroughly  the  asphaltum  or  other  compound  with  the  upper 
layers  of  the  road. 

A  new  machine  was  used  In  the  construction  of  one  of  the  experimental 
roads.  This  Is  a  rolling  tamper  and  is  comiwsed  of  a  series  of  cast-iron 
sprocket  wheels  loosely  revolving  ui>on  an  axle.  Each  tooth  has  a  suiierflcial 
area  of  about  8  sq.  in.,  which  compacts  the  material  thoroughly  during  its  con- 
tinued passage. 

Peat  deposits  of  Maine,  E.  S.  Bastin  and  C.  A.  Davis  (U.  S.  Gcol.  Survey 
JiuJ.  376,  pp.  121\  pis.  3,  figs.  20).— It  ij?  stated  that  the  aim  of  this  bulletin  is 
*•  to  present  an  estimate  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the  more  accessible  peal 
deposits  of  Maine  and  to  direct  attention  to  their  economic  Importance.  .  .  ." 

The  deposits  In  Maine  are  described  liy  localities,  with  notes  as  to  tlie  value 
and  probable  yield  as  indicated  by  analyses  and  field  tests.  The  analyses  and 
determinations  of  fuel  values  are  given  in  tabulated  form  at  the  end  of  the 
r*.*port. 

Preceding  the  special  reports  on  Individual  deiwsits  there  Is  a  general  discus- 
sion of  the  nature,  origin  and  character  of  peat  deposits,  methods  of  preparing 
raw  peat  for  the  market,  and  the  various  factors  bearing  on  its  commercial 
exploitation. 

[A  peat  gas  producer]  (Scu  Antcr.,  100  {1909),  No.  2U  p.  392,  figs.  2>.— This 
describes  a  peat  gas  producer  designed  to  disintegrate  the  peat,  that  It  may  be 
thoroughly  and  uniformly  heated.  A  muffler  with  thin  sides  connected  to  the 
gas  engine  is  placed  inside  the  producer  so  that  the  vibratory  moticm  of  Its  sides 
is  transmitted  in  the  chamber  to  the  air  and  gas,  which  Is  forced  alternately 
In  and  out  of  the  pores  of  the  peat,  thus  aiding  In  its  being  broken  up.  To 
accomplish  this  further,  the  i)eat  chamber  Is  connected  with  the  base  of  the 
engine  so  that  Its  vibrations  also  will  be  Imparted  to  the  peat. 

The  increased  use  of  electric  power  in  agrriculture,  K.  I\rohne  (Elcktrotccti. 
Zlschr.,  29  {1908),  Nos.  39,  pp.  928-935,  figs.  15;  ^0,  pp.  950-95^,  figs.  2;  ^l,  pp. 
979-98^  figs.  3;  Mitt.  Dcut.  Landw.  Ocseil.,  23  {1908),  Nos.  J^t,  pp.  3S2-SS1, 
figs.  7;  ^2,  pp.  3^-^51;  ^3,  pp.  369-372.  figs.  3;  H,  pp.  382-^84,  fig.  i).— In  this 
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article  the  author  treats  at  some  lencrtli  the  applications  of  electricity  in  agrl- 
cuitural  operations  and  the  relative  economy  of  liuman,  animal,  and  machine 
power.  In  the  latter  connection  he  discusses  farm  and  labor  conditions  and 
their  relation  to  the  status  of  machine  farming  and  the  agricultural  machine 
industry.  This  has  deveIoi)ed  so  rapidly  that  the  author  believes  Germany  to 
be  fast  becoming  independent  of  England  and  America. 

There  are  detaile<l  descriptions  of  machines  and  implements  operated  by 
electric  power  classified  according  to  the  nature  of  the  worlc  done,  with  diagrams 
illustniting  their  mode  of  operation  under  the  various  systems,  and  data  relative 
to  initial  and  oi)erating  costs. 

A  chapter  deals  with  the  extent  to  which  electrical  power  is  employed  and 
with  the  central  stations  which  furnish  power  to  a  large  number  of  farms  within 
their  Eone.  It  is  stated  that  the  use  of  electricity  In  agriculture  is  increasing 
with  the  development  of  water  power  as  a  source  of  electrical  energy. 

A  new  xnotor  plow  (Landtr,  Masch.  m.  Geratc,  0  (1909),  A'o«.  iO,  pp,  2,  4,  fig. 
J ;  lU  pp.  5,  7). — In  the  first  of  these  articles  there  is  described  a  new  motor 
plow  which  has  been  successfully  tested  in  Germany.  In  this,  two  plow  frames 
with  a  variable  number  of  shares  are  attached  to  the  body  of  the  wagon,  one  at 
each  end.  The  machine  is  operated  by  benzin  and  is  also  provided  with  a  drum 
for  hauling  on  a  light  cable  attached  to  an  anchor  wagon.  This  is  a  novel 
feature,  the  cable  being  used  only  when  the  soil  is  wet  and  there  is  a  tendency 
of  the  wheels  to  slip.  As  it  is  used  only  in  connection  with  the  traction  wheels 
great  strength  is  not  required  and  a  light  cable  is  suflJcient.  The  anchor  wagon 
need  not  be  in  line  with  the  furrow,  and  it  is  thus  possible  to  plow  a  strip  40  ft. 
without  moving  the  anchor  wagon. 

The  second  article  gives  an  account  of  the  results  of  tests  of  this  machine  in 
different  kinds  and  conditions  of  soil  and  when  used  as  a  traction  engine.  Its 
average  hourly  working  capacity  was  found  to  be  2  acres,  plowed  to  a  depth  of 
8  to  9  inches. 

Farm  practices  in  applying  land  plaster  in  western  Oregon  and  western 
Washington,  B.  Hunter  {Washington  8ta,  Bui.  88,  pp.  8-24,  fiffs.  10). ^It  is 
stated  that  the  practice  of  early  spring  application  of  land  plaster  as  a  fertilizer 
for  leguminous  crops  is  followed  in  this  region,  especially  in  the  Willamette 
Valley.  The  amount  used  varies  from  30  to  100  lbs.  per  acre,  50  to  60  lbs.  being 
considered  sulflcient  for  a  hay  crop  if  evenly  distributed.  The  plaster  is  as  a 
rule  distributed  by  hand,  but  it  is  difficult  to  secure  even  distribution  by  this 
means.  The  author  therefore  describes  mechanical  devices  which  have  been 
worked  out  by  farmers  in  the  region  and  which  have  been  used  with  satisfactory 
results  in  the  distribution  of  plaster.  "  It  is  hoi)ed  that  the  descriptions  given 
Jire  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  any  farmer  who  is  reasonably  handy  with  tools 
to  construct,  at  a  nominal  cost,  an  efficient  implement  for  distributing  land 
plaster." 

[A  new  com  shock  loader]  (Farm  Machinery,  1909,  No.  920,  p.  20,  figs.  2). — 
Illustrations  and  a  brief  description  of  a  com  shock  loader  recently  invented 
by  J.  B.  Schuman  are  given  in  this  article.  The  machine  consists  of  a  frame 
mounted  on  wheels,  and  bearing  curved  receptacles  which  are  lowered  to  re- 
ceive the  shock  and  then  elevated  by  horse  power  to  an  upright  position  on  the 
wagon. 

Cement  pipe  and  tile,  K  S.  Hanson  (Chicago,  1909,  pp.  110,  figs,  25,  dgms.  4, 
maps  2). — This  is  a  handbook  containing  information  regarding  the  manufac- 
ture and  use  of  cement  pipe  and  tile. 

In  the  first  chapter  there  is  a  brief  review  of  drainage  conditions  and  the 
work  of  swamp  land  reclamation  in  the  United  States.    The  author  outlines 
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tbe  growing  demand  for  prot)er  farm  drainage,  pointing  oot  the  benefits  of  tile 
drains  in  this  connection. 

Considerable  space  is  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the  relative  m^lts  of 
clay  and  cement  tile,  with  a  review  of  the  present  controversy  on  this  question. 
Evidence  is  presented  to  show  that  cement  is  generally  superior  to  clay  for  tile 
and  piiw. 

A  short  chapter  devoted  to  the  chemical  action  of  cement  in  the  soil  tondiefl 
briefly  on  the  effect  of  alkali  on  cement.  The  author  considers  that  disintegra- 
tion may  be  prevente<l  by  making  the  concrete  impervious  to  moisture,  which  is 
possible  if  care  is  taken  in  selecting  and  mixing  the  materials. 

The  book  Includes  the  results  of  a  number  of  strength  tests  of  cem«it  pipe  in 
this  country  and  in  Germany,  while  there  are  2  chapters  on  methods  and  cost 
of  manufacture,  describing  plants  and  their  equipment  and  giving  cost  data  In 
different  localities.  The  concluding  chapter  describes  tile  and  pipe-making 
machinery  on  the  market. 

Concrete  silos,  O.  W.  Gaylord  and  P.  H.  Wilson  (Concrete  Rev,,  S  {1909), 
No,  11-12,  pp.  67,  figs,  37). — This  pamphlet  states  the  requirements  for  silos, 
sets  forth  the  advantages  of  the  use  of  concrete  in  their  construction,  and 
describes  the  various  methods  of  employing  It.  It  contains  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  concrete  silos  in  use,  and  gives  directions  for  building  solid, 
hollow-wall  and  concrete-block  silos.  The  making  of  forms  and  methods  of 
reenforcing  and  mixing  and  placing  the  concrete  are  described  in  detail,  with 
plans  and  tables  of  data  necessary. 

BITEAL  ECONOMICS. 

Decline  of  farming  in  southem-central  New  York,  R.  S.  Tabb  (Bui.  Amer, 
Oeogr,  *Sfor.,  J/l  (1909),  No,  .5,  pp.  270-278). — Statistical  data  on  rural  depopula- 
tion and  the  increase  of  tenant  and  share  farming  in  the  counties  of  Broome, 
Tioga,  Chemung,  Schuyler,  Yates,  Tompkins,  and  Cortland  are  presented  and 
discussed.  The  causes  of  these  economic  phenomena  are  believed  to  be  the  com- 
petition of  the  West,  shiftlessness  in  individual  farmers,  soil  deterioration,  bad 
roads,  and  social  isolation. 

While  the  outlook  for  farming  is  not  regarded  as  very  encouraging  in  this 
section  of  the  State,  the  author  believes  that  the  industry  could  be  improved, 
and  to  this  end  suggests  as  remedies  the  better  education  of  the  farmer,  tbe 
planting  of  poor  land  to  forests,  road  improvement,  better  marketing  facilities, 
nnd  extensive  farming.  The  State  statistics  show  alwut  20,000  vacancies  on 
farms  and  these  places  are  being  taken  by  foreigners. 

The  agricultural  labor  problem  in  South  Bussia,  S.  Sagobskt  (Die 
Arhcitcrfrage  in  der  Sudrussischen  Landtcirischaft,  Munich,  1908,  pp.  208, 
charts  5). — This  is  a  history  of  agricultural  development  in  South  Russia  from 
the  date  of  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  on  February  19,  1861,  to  the  present 
time,  with  particular  reference  to  the  effects  of  emancipation  on  the  economic 
welfare  of  farm  laborers  and  the  peasant  class.  In  general,  under  the  system 
of  land  holding  and  other  agrarian  features  which  prevail  throughout  Russia, 
it  is  shown  that  the  economic,  social,  and  general  welfare  of  the  agricultural 
laboring  classes  is  in  a  very  deplorable  condition  In  South  Russia,  which  is 
taken  as  a  typical  agricultural  section  of  the  empire. 

Rural  conditions  in  the  United  States  (Jour,  Bd.  Agr,  {London'\,  16  (/P09), 
No.  2.  pp.  132-13')), — A  brief  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  Country  Life  Com- 
mission (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1089). 
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The  a^ricultui^l  holdings  act,  1908  {Jour.  Bd.  Agi\  [London],  i6  (1909), 
A'o.  :?,  pp,  i/5-7/7).— A  discussion  of  the  nwiln  provteloiis  of  this  act  (E.  8.  R.y 
20.  p.  990). 

Acrricultural  le^lation  in  France,  H.  I^  KtrDLofr  (LandU).  Jahrtf.,  S^ 
{W09),  Xo.  2,  pp,  J 95-250). —The  author  plves  a  historleftl  f*etcb  fA  Ffencb 
legislation  relating  to  agriculture,  the  article  beiug  an  epitomC*  of  the  I^rencb 
rural  code  discussed  under  the  topics  of  the  laws  relating  to  land  and  labor^ 
water  rights,  and  the  public  welfare. 

The  si^rnifi canoe  of  the  colonial  system  to  agriculture  in  Germany,  Wohlt- 
MANN  iJahrb.  Dvitt.  Landw,  OcscU.,  2.'i  (1909),  No.  /.  pp,  5/-6-J).— This  is  an 
address  before  the  meeting  of  V.i*  Coniuiii  Agricultural  Society  at  Berlin  on 
February  24,  1JM)9. 

The  author  discusses  the  extent,  location,  and  agricultural  products  of  the 
German  colonies,  shows  that  these  products  do  not  comiiete  to  any  extent  with 
borne  prod iK't ion,  and  believes  that  the  agricultural  develoiiment  of  the  colonies, 
particularly  iu  the  growing  of  tropical  and  subtropical  products  which  are  now 
im[>orted  from  other  countries,  would  be  of  great  economic  and  flnnucial  advan- 
tage to  Germany  and  her  colonies. 

Agriculture  in  Italy  and  the  spread  of  socialism  in  rural  districts,  T.  Poggi 
{ColUratore,  55  (1909),  Nos.  S,  pp.  65-68;  6,  pp.  161-16,^;  13,  pp,  385-389;  15, 
pp,  JiJi9-^o3;  /8,  pp.  5^5-5^9). — The  author  discusses  the  extent  of  the  formation 
of  unious  among  the  peasants  in  certain  provinces  of  Italy  as  a  result  of 
scK'lalist  propagandists,  points  out  the  economic  errors  on  which  such  doctrines 
rest,  and  offers  suggestions  for  the  !mprovement  of  rural  conditions,  the  better- 
ment of  the  agricultural  clnsses,  and  the  increase  of  social  welfare  in  Italy. 

Agricultural  associations  ar.d  their  functions,  F.  Convert  (Rev.  Vit.,  SI 
(1909),  No.  80S,  pp.  503-508) .—A  dIscus.sion  of  the  features  of  the  proposed 
laws  relating  to  the  limitation  of  the  functions  of  agricultural  associations  in 
France  (R  S.  R.,  20,  p.  888). 

Ho"w  shall  the  farmer  pay  off  his  mortgage?  ( Wiirttcmb,  Wchnhl,  Landw., 
1909,  So.  19,  p.  351). — The  great  advantages  to  the  farmer  of  being  able  to 
borrow  money  of  agricultural  credit  societies  on  long-time  loans  at  4  per  cent 
interest  over  every  other  method  of  securing  credit  are  discussed  in  this 
article. 

Agricultural  credit  in  Boumania  (Byl.  Mens.  Off.  Renseig.  Agr.  [Paris],  8 
(1909),  A'o.  3,  pp.  400-W)- — A  brief  review  of  the  development  of  agricultural 
credit  in  Roumania  with  statistics  from  1882  to  1908,  inclusive. 

The  progress  of  cooperative  societies  (Indian  Agr.,  3^  (1909),  No.  Ji,  pp. 
102.  103). — Cooperative  societies  in  India  increased  during  11)08  from  848  to 
1,201,  and  the  membership  from  91,000  to  149,000.  The  cooperative  credit 
societies  lend  money  at  12J  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  prevailing  rate  of 
from  37i  to  75  per  cent  charged  by  professional  money  lenders,  though  in  some 
parts  of  India  interest  rates  run  from  150  to  720  per  cent. 

The  agricultural  labor  system  in  Chile,  P.  Coignabd  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n. 
set.,  n  (1909),  Xos.  15,  pp,  ^12-^7/,;  16,  pp.  .^9^-^96).— The  author  shows  that 
Chile  is  a  country  of  large  holdings,  that  the  extensive  system  of  agriculture 
necessarily  prevails  there,  that  settlements  and  villages  are  remote  from  each 
other,  and  that  l>ecause  of  these  conditions  the  agricultural  labor  system  is 
dilTerent  from  what  it  is  In  many  countries. 

The  life  and  labors  of  the  permanent  and  temporary  farm  hands  are  de- 
scribed in  detail,  including  the  privileges  granted  as  to  residences,  the  amount 
and  quality  of  food  furnished,  use  of  land  for  cultivation  and  pasturing  of 
stock,  fuel  for  household  purposes,  etc.,  rates  of  wages,  the  extent  of  piece 
work  and  its  advantages  to  the  laborer,  the  management  of  stores  on  large 
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farms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  laborers,  aod  the  way  that  the  farm  help 
imss  their  time  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  wages  received  are  estimated 
as  equivalent  to  nearly  700  francs  i)er  year  (about  $135),  and  fully  one-halt 
of  this  amount  the  lal>orer  can  save  if  temperate  and  industrious. 

The  scarcity  of  farm  laborers,  G.  Bebtoni  {Coltivatore,  55  (1909),  .Vo.  /S, 
pp.  5.^9-651). — The  author  calls  attention  to  the  scarcity  of  farm  laborers  in 
I^mbardy,  Venetia,  and  the  whole  of  south  Italy  as  a  result  of  emigration,  and 
urges  u|)on  the  government  the  necessity  of  proper  legislation  as  a  means  of 
jireventing  further  rural  depopulation  throughout  Italy. 

The  rights  of  farm  laborers,  Bciilegelbebgeb  and  Schroeder  (Jahrb.  Deui, 
Landxc.  (UhcU.,  2^  (1909),  A'o.  i,  pp,  36-50).^Thls  includes  two  papers  pre- 
senttHl  before  the  meeting  of  the  German  Agricultural  Society  at  Berlin  on 
February  24.  1909. 

The  i)af)ers  deal  with  the  relations  recognized  by  the  German  law  as  existing 
between  the  farmer  and  his  hired  help  of  all  kinds,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  legal  rights  of  laborers  and  domestics  as  to  the  Interpretation  of  eon- 
tracts,  the  giving  of  notices  as  to  discontinuance  of  services,  hours  of  labor  con- 
situtlng  a  day's  work,  and  other  factors  bearing  on  the  economic  life  of  the 
different  classes  of  farm  hands. 

The  insurance  of  farm  laborers  against  accidents  at  their  work,  U.  Gobbi 
KT  AL.  (IfuL  Agr.  [  J/i7an],  J,2  (1908),  No8.  35,  p,  J;  86,  p.  2;  3H,  pp.  1,  2;  S9.  p. 
2). — This  is  a  re|)ort  of  a  commission  appointed  at  a  congress  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Ix)mbardy,  which  treats  of  the  different  kinds  of  accident 
insurance  societies  for  farm  laborers  In  Italy,  together  with  their  organization. 
oi>eration.  amount  of  premiums,  etc. 

Farm  bookkeeping,  C.  S.  Obwin  (Jour,  Roy.  Agr.  8oc.  England,  69  (190S), 
pp.  Jf!)-G2). — An  outline  of  a  system  of  bookkeeping  for  farmers  is  presented. 

HISCELLAKEOUS. 

Biennial  Report  of  Missouri  State  Fruit  Experiment  Station,  1907-6 
(MUsonri  Fruit  Sta.  Rpt.  1007-8,  pp.  i8).— This  includes  a  financial  statement 
for  the  biennial  i)eriod  ended  November  30,  1908,  a  report  of  the  director  on 
the  work  of  the  station  for  the  biennium  and  its  present  needs,  and  reports 
of  the  entomologist  and  plant  pathologist  noted  elsewhere  In  this  Issue. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  Montana  Station,  1908  (Montana  Sta.  Rpt. 
J90S,  pp.  1G7-186). — This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  financial  statement 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1908,  a  rei>ort  of  the  director  on  the  work 
and  publications  of  the  station  during  the  year,  lists  of  station  publications, 
donations,  and  loans,  and  a  meteorological  summary  of  temperature,  precipi- 
tation, wind  direction,  sunshine,  cloudiness,  and  frost  during  1908. 

Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  New  York  Cornell  Station,  1908  (Netc 
York  CornvU  Sta.  Rpt,  1908,  pp.  X XXV 11  -^260-^92-^68+2  i)  .—Th\s  rei>ort 
which  is  not  intended  for  general  distribution,  contains  the  organization  list 
of  the  station,  a  report  of  the  president  of  the  university,  a  rejKjrt  of  the 
director  which  includes  brief  statements  of  the  main  lines  of  work  of  the 
various  dei)artments,  a  statement  of  exi)enditures  under  the  State  appropriation 
for  the  fisc'al  year  ended  Sei)tember  30.  1908,  and  reprints  of  Bulletins  250-258 
and  of  Circulars  1-3,  which  have  been  previously  noted. 

Annual  Report  of  Pennsylvania  Station,  1908  (Pennsylvania  Sta.  Rpt. 
1908,  pp,  273). — This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  financial  statement  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  a  report  of  the  director  on  the  work  and 
publications  of  the  station  during  the  year,  and  departmental  reports  of  which 
that  of  the  meteorologist  is  abstracted  on  page  213  of  this  issue.    The  reiwrt 
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also  contains  several  special  articles  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  a 
reprint  of  Bulletin  84,  and  reprints  with  some  changes  of  Bulletins  85-90, 
previously  noted. 

Twenty-first  Annual  Beport  of  Bhode  Island  Station,  1908  ( Rhode  Island 
8ta.  Rpi.  1908,  pp.  2/8-5^9+ TV//). —This  contains  the  organization  list,  a 
rei)ort  of  the  director  on  the  work  of  the  station  during  the  year,  departmental 
reports  the  exiierimental  work  of  which  is  for  the  most  part  abstracted  else- 
where in  this  issue,  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1908,  a  list  of  exchanges,  and  other  data. 

Beport  of  the  director,  1908,  II.  L.  Kusskll  {Wisconsin  8ta,  Bui.  Ill,  pp. 
So). — ^This  contains  the  organization  list;  a  rei)ort  of  the  work  of  the  station 
during  the  year,  esi)ecially  those  phases  dealing  with  administration,  research, 
publications,  and  the  extension  service;  brief  summaries  of  liulletlus  153-163; 
lists  of  donations,  loans,  and  exchanges;  and  a  financial  statement  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908. 

State  fair  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  {Ohio  Sta.  Circ. 
89,  pp.  19,  figs.  2). — This  contains  brief  summaries  of  the  papers  and  addresses 
presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Swlety  at  Columbus, 
September  2,  1908,  sonie  of  which  are  abstracted  elsewhere  In  this  issue. 

Experiment  Station  Work,  LI  {V.  8.  Dcpt.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  360,  pp.  32, 
fig9.  6). — This  number  contains  articles  on  the  following  subjects:  Distance 
between  corn  hills,  the  bursting  of  carnations,  street  trees,  spraying  for  weeds, 
market  classes  and  grades  of  sheep,  vetch  hay  and  vetch  silage  for  cows, 
digestibility  of  kale,  hulled  com,  and  mixing  fat  Into  dough. 

Burability  and  economy  in  papers  for  permanent  records,  H.  W.  Wiley 
and  C.  H.  Mkbbiam  {U.  S.  Dept,  Agr.  Rpt.  89,  pp.  9-12).— This  is  a  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  committee  of  this  Department  on  paper  for  departmental  use. 

"  Those  departmental  publications  which  are  distribute<l  to  the  public  should 
be  printed  on  pai)er  made  from  bleached  chemical  Avood  or  its  equivalent. 
This  pai>er  should  be  as  light  and  thin  as  Is  compatible  with  sufficient  strength 
and  opacity,  and  its  surface  and  color  should  not  be  Injurious  to  eyesight. 
For  bulletins  and  circulars  of  all  kinds  a  i»aper  weighing  40  lbs.  i>er  ream  25 
by  38  Is  suflSciently  heavy,  while  for  large  volumes  containing  GOO  or  more 
pages  somewhat  thinner  and  lighter  paper  should  be  used.  .  .  . 

"A  small  edition  of  each  publication,  or  certainly  of  those  of  scientific 
value,  should  be  printed  on  high-grade  paper  for  distribution  as  i)ermanent 
records  to  public  and  institution  libraries.  This  paper  should  consist  of  at 
least  75  i)er  cent  rag  stock,  should  be  strong  and  thoroughly  well  made  to  with- 
stand much  handling." 

Paper  specifications,  F.  P.  Veitch  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Rpt.  89,  pp.  13-51,  figs. 
^). — ^This  enumerates  and  discusses  the  factors  governing  the  quality  and  dur- 
ability of  papers  for  various  purposes,  describes  the  methods  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  of  this  Department  for  testing  paper,  and  gives  specifications  for 
practically  all  kinds  of  paper. 

The  papers  used  in  many  current  publications  and  records  are  deemed  open 
to  serious  criticism,  In  that  "they  are  of  Inferior  quality,  needlessly  heavy 
and  bulky,  and,  because  of  the  highly  polished  surface  so  frequently  given 
them,  injurious  to  the  eyes.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin  to  i)olnt  out  how 
these  conditions  may  be  remedied." 
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Conneoticnt  College  and  Station. — Charles  M.  Jarvis?,  of  Xew  Britaliu  and 
Henry  W.  Alsop,  of  Avon,  have  been  api)olnted  to  the  board  of  tmstees,  vice 
George  S.  Palmer  and  B.  C.  Patterson. 

Georgia  College. — A  conference  of  the  trustees,  sniierlntendents,  and  teachers 
of  the  district  agricultural  schools  of  Georgia  was  held  at  the  college  July 
20-22  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  problems  of  organization  and  methods  of 
teaching  and  financing  these  institutions.  Among  those  who  took  part  Id  the 
c<mference  were  President  Soule,  of  tLo  college;  Hon.  R.  F.  Duckworth,  of 
Union  City.  Ga.;  and  I).  J.  Crosby,  K.  Gi»nto\  J.  P.  Campbell,  and  J.  W.  Willis, 
of  this  Depnrtment.  Before  adjournment  it  was  decided  to  hold  annual  etm- 
ferences  of  representatives  of  the  district  agricultural  schools. 

Idaho  Station. — Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  establishment  at  Clag- 
stone  of  the  third  substation  provided  by  the  last  legislature,  the  dry-farming 
substation  having  been  located  at  Idaho  Falls  and  the  irrigation  substation 
at  Gooding.  At  Clagstone  a  tract  of  200  acres  near  the  junction  of  the  Spo- 
kane International  and  the  Idaho  and  Washington  Northern  railways  has  been 
contributwl  by  the  si)eaker  of  the  State  legislature  for  the  purpose.  A  tract 
of  40  acres  adjoining,  which  has  been  leased,  is  ready  for  immediate  experi- 
mental work. 

Kansas  College  and  Station. — The  farmers*  institute  work,  for  which  the  legis- 
lature increased  the  appropriation  from  $10,500  to  $52,500,  has  been  reorgan- 
ized on  a  more  extensive  basis  by  the  appointment  of  the  following  additional 
assistants:  P.  E.  Cn.btree  find  G.  C.  V.'heeler.  assistants  in  general  farming, 
institutes,  and  demonstration  work;  C.  V.  Holsinger,  institute  and  demonstra- 
tion work  in  horticulture;  C.  H.  HInman,  assistant  in  dairying;  S.  W.  Black, 
work  In  agricultural  education,  school  gardens,  etc.;  Miss  Frances  Brown. 
institute  and  demonstration  work  in  domestic  science;  W.  S.  Gearhart.  insti- 
tute assistant  in  road  making;  and  J.  E.  Brock,  secretary. 

These  assistants,  with  the  exception  of  the  assistant  in  road  making,  are  to 
devote  their  entire  time  to  institute  and  demonstration  work,  si>ending  from 
Ocober  1  to  March  1  at  the  institutes  and  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  dem- 
onstrations on  county  and  private  farms,  orchards,  and  dairies,  the  building 
of  roads  and  bruljres,  and  similar  field  work. 

C.  K.  McClelland,  superintendent  of  the  Fort  Hays  substation,  has  resigned, 
to  take  effect  January  1,  1910. 

Minnesota  University  and  Station. — Harry  Snyder  has  severed  his  connection 
with  the  division  of  agricultural  chemistry,  retaining  the  professorship  of  soils. 
J.  A.  Hummel,  assistant  chemist,  and  A.  D.  Wilhoit,  assistant  in  soils,  have  re- 
signed to  engage  in  commercial  work. 

Nebraska  University. — W.  1^.  French  has  been  api)ointe<l  adjunct  professor  of 
dairy  husbandry. 

New  Jersey  Stations.— George  B.  Trasher  has  i)een  appointed  field  asssistant 
in  horticulture. 
296 
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Vew  York  State  Station. — L.  L.  Morell,  of  Kinderhook,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  board  of  control. 

Vorth  Carolina  College  and  Station.— In  addition  to  the  annual  appropriation 
of  $70,000  for  maintenance  the  legislature  has  appropriated  $18,000  annually 
for  the  ensuing  biennium  for  permanent  improvements  and  equipment  -Under 
a  recent  law  the  station  bulletins  and  reports  are  to  be  published  by  the  State 
liHnter,  as  Is  otber  State  printing.  I.  O.  Schaub,  of  the  State  station,  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  agricultural  extension. 

Horth  Carolina  State  Station. — By  an  act  of  the  last  legislature  the  duties  of 
the  State  Crop  Pest  Commission  have  been  transferrred  to  the  State  board  of 
sgricuUnre.  A  seed-inspection  law  was  passed,  the  enforcement  of  which  is 
left  to  the  State  board.  The  board  Is  given  authority  to  sell  any  of  Its  test 
farms  and  invest  the  net  proceeds  in  similar  farms  elsewhere. 

Ohio  University. — A  bronze  memorial  tablet  has  been  erected  by  the  instructors 
and  former  students  in  agriculture  and  veterinary  medicine  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  I>r.  ;Norton  S.  Townshend,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  university  and  its 
first  professor  of  agriculture. 

Oklahonia  Station. — C.  E.  Sanborn,  formerly  of  the  Texas  Station,  has  been 
appointed  entomologist,  and  A.  L.  Lovett,  assistant  entomologist. 

Oregon  College  and  Station. — For  the  ensuing  biennium  a  total  of  $210,000  was 
appropriated  by  the  last  legislature.    Of  this  $60,000  is  for  additional  equi];)- 
ment,  $35,000  for  a  central  heating  plant,  $55,000  for  an  agricultural  building, 
$35,000  for  a  drill  hall,  $5,000  for  greenhouses,  and  $20,000  for  the  purchase  of 
additional  land.    The  annual  appropriation  for  maintenance  was  also  increased 
to  $80,000.    An  appropriation  of  $2,500  was  made  for  dry-farming  experiments 
and  $3,000  for  irrigation  experiments,  both  in  cooperation  with  this  Department, 
and  $15,000  was  granted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Eastern  Oregon  substation. 
A  law  was  also  passed  under  which  a  board  of  Ave  members,  to  be  known  as 
the  board  of  higher  curricula.  Is  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor.    The  duties 
of  this  board  are  to  be  the  prevention  of  duplication  of  studies  or  departments 
in  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  State,  viz,  the  agricultural  college 
and  the  State  university.    The  board  is  empowered  to  determine  and  define  the 
courses  of  study  to  be  offered  by  each  institution  and  the  departments  to  be  con- 
ducted, and  after  investigation  and  twenty  days'  notice  may  direct  the  elimina- 
tion of  any  duplicating  courses  or  departments. 

C  O.  Cate,  assistant  plant  pathologist  in  the  station,  has  been  succeeded  by 
BL  S.  Jackson,  Austin  Teaching  Feilow  at  Harvard  and  formerly  of  the  Dela- 
iiare  Station. 

FeansyWania  College. — A  convention  of  the  State  Millers*  Association  was 
held  at  the  college,  September  8-10,.  with  addresses  by  several  of  the  college 
staff. 

Washington  College  and  Station. — A  feedstuffs  law  was  enacted  by  the  last 
l^slatnre,  the  enforcement  of  which  Is  to  rest  with  the  director  of  the  station. 
The  expenses  of  the  inspection  are  to  be  defrayed  by  the  sale  of  stamps  or  labels. 
The  most  complete  demonstration  train  yet  sent  out  from  the  college  traversed 
western  Washington  during  the  last  of  June.  The  outfit  included  a  specially 
equipped  car  for  dairy  stock  and  a  milking  machine  in  operation;  a  horticul- 
tural car  containing  several  orchard  trees  with  which  demonstrations  were 
given  of  horticultural  practice  and  spraying  operations,  an  extensive  horticul- 
tural library,  and  appliances  for  the  marketing  of  orchard  crops ;  a  poultry  car 
fitted  up  with  small  models  of  approved  poultry  buildings,  incubator  houses, 
brooder  houses,  etc.;  and  a  dairy  car  containing  bottling  apparatus,  milk 
coolers,  cream  separators,  and  other  dairy  apparatus.  The  cars  were  lighted 
by  a  qpedal  apparatus  such  as  can  be  readily  installed  In  farm  homes. 
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Dr.  W.  R  Kalston  has  been  relieved  of  his  duties  as  assistant  veterinarian  of 
tlie  station  In  order  that  he  may  devote  his  entire  time  to  instruction  In  the 
college.  Kecent  appointments  include  the  following:  D.  J.  Kraus,  formerly  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  this  Department,  assistant  in  entomology, 
l)eginning  September  1 ;  Rex  N.  Hunt,  a  graduate  of  the  Washington  College 
and  postgraduate  student  of  the  University  of  California,  assistant  botanist,  be- 
ginning July  15;  Walter  L.  Hadlocl?,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
assistant  clicmist,  beginning  September  1 ;  and  W.  H.  Heln,  formerly  of  the 
Nel)raska  University  and  Station,  assistant  horticulturist,  beginning  August  1. 

Wisconsin  University  and  Station. — In  accordance  with  an  act  i>assed  by  the 
last  legislature,  a  soil  survey  of  the  State  is  to  be  made  in  cooperation  with  tbp 
State  geological  and  natural  history  survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this 
I)ei)artment,  as  a  means  to  ascertain  the  character  and  fertility  of  the  developed 
and  undeveloi)ed  soils  of  the  State,  the  extent  and  practicability  of  drainage  of 
swanip  and  wet  lands,  and  the  means  for  conserving  and  increasing  the  fertility 
of  the  soils.  An  appropriation  of  $10,000  annually  for  the  ensuing  biennlum 
has  been  made  for  this  work. 

A  seiHl-insi>ection  law  has  been  enacted  and  went  Into  effect  July  1.  The 
station  is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  act,  and  A.  L.  Stone  has  been 
appointed  sihhI  inspector. 

Dry  Farming  Demonstrations  in  Wyoming. — ^An  appropriation  of  $5,000  per 
annum  was  made  by  the  last  legislature  for  the  carrying  on  of  demonstrations 
relative  to  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  for  the  production 
of  different  classes  of  grain  and  grasses,  shade,  ornamental,  and  fruit  trees. 
The  work  is  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  board  of  three  men.  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  and  of  a  director  of  experiments  to  be  designated  by 
the  board.  A  report  of  the  results  secured  must  be  rendered  prior  to  December 
1,  uno. 

Summer  Institutes  for  Farmers. — The  Superintendent  of  Farmers'  Institutes 
for  Minnesota  has  inaugurated  a  system  of  **  school  house  "  institutes  to  be  eon- 
ducted  by  one  speaker,  assisted  by  local  farmers,  for  two  or  three  meetings  In 
each  district.  A  twelve  weeks'  lecture  institute  has  already  been  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  high  school  at  Ookato  and  an  eight  weeks'  course  at  Cannon 
Falls.  A  fee  of  $2  was  charged  for  these  courses.  About  thirty  institutes, 
primarily  for  women,  are  also  to  be  conducted  during  the  season,  including  such 
topics  as  gardening,  fruit  growing,  poultry  raising,  country  schools,  care  of 
milk,  and  home  economics. 

Second  International  Congress  of  Alimentary  Hygiene. — The  next  meeting  of 
this  Congress  will  be  held  at  Versailles,  in  October,  1910.  The  congress  will  be 
organized  into  seven  sections,  as  follows:  Biological  physics;  physiology  and 
physiological  chemistry;  alimentary  hygiene,  bacteriology,  and  parasitology; 
comi)osition,  analysis,  and  adulteration  of  foods  and  dairy  products;  potable 
waters:  legislation,  repression  of  frauds,  inspection,  and  statistics;  and  the 
teaching  and  jmpularization  of  rational  alimentation  and  hygiene.  Dr.  N. 
Ziintz  will  act  as  secretary  of  the  section  on  physiology  and  physiological 
chemistry. 

Agriculture  at  the  University  of  Chicago. — Two  courses  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion have  been  conducted  during  the  university  summer  quarter  by  Dr.  B.  M. 
Davis,  who  was  instrumental  several  years  ago  In  developing  courses  In  agri- 
culture at  the  California  State  Normal  School  at  Chlco,  and  Is  now  in  charge 
of  the  department  of  agriculture  at  Miami  University. 

Agricultural  Work  in  the  College  of  Idaho. — The  Ck)llege  of  Idaho,  located  at 
Caldwell,  is  to  enlarge  its  faculty  and  the  extent  of  its  courses,  as  the  result  of 
recent  increases  in  endowment.    Among  the  new  courses  to  be  offered  Is  one  in 
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theoretical  agriculture  which  will  include  the  chemistry  of  the  soil,  distnises 
of  plants  and  orchards,  and  entomology.  Additional  courses  will  also  be  offered 
in  biology,  geology,  and  botany. 

A  Colonial  Training  Farm  in  England. — A  recent  number  of  Fann  Life  an- 
nounces the  establishment  last  September,  by  a  well-known  firm  of  shipping 
agents  in  London,  of  Craig  Wood  Lodge  Colonial  Training  Farm  at  Horsted 
Keynes,  Sussex  County,  England,  for  the  puri)ose  of  testing  the  capacity  and 
fitness  of  young  men  wishing  to  go  to  the  colonies.  The  farm  comprises  20 
acres  and  is  said  to  be  well  equipped  with  live  stock,  poultry,  fruit,  kitchen 
.  garden,  etc.  At  present  there  are  accommodations  for  15  pupils.  The  in- 
struction is  entirely  practical,  covering  the  elements  of  mixed  and  dairy 
farming.  The  course  extends  over  two  months,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  pupil  is  found  adapted  to  colonial  farming,  the  firm  undertakes  to  place 
him  with  a  reliable  farmer  in  Canada  or  Australia. 

State  Laboratories  for  the  Manufacture  and  Distribution  of  Hog-Oholera 
Semm. — The  Illinois  legislature  has  appropriated  $4,000  for  the  purchase  of  at 
least  40  acres  of  land.  $20,000  for  the  erection  and  eqnlpment  of  a  s»ltable 
laboratory,  and  $6,000  annually  for  maintenance  of  what  Is  to  be  known  as  the 
Stale  biological  laboratory.  This  will  be  under  the  management  of  the  State 
board  of  live  stock  commissioners.  The  hog-cholera  serum  and  other  biological 
materials  produced  In  the  laboratory  are  to  be  distributed  free  of  charge  to 
stoek  raisers  In  the  State. 

The  Missouri  legislature  has  made  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  devel- 
opment and  distribution  of  hog-cholera  serum  In  that  State. 

ITcw  Journals. — Mededeelingcn  van  dc  Rijks  Iloogerc  Land-,  Tuin-  en  Bosch- 
bouwschool  is  an  Illustrated  publication  which  is  to  be  issued  at  irregular  inter- 
vals by  the  Royal  High  School  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Forestry  and 
affiliated  institutions,  at  Wagenlngen,  Netherlands.  The  Initial  number  con- 
tains the  following  articles :  The  Excretion  of  Acids  by  Roots,  by  J.  H.  Aberson ; 
The  Catalase  Reaction  In  Milk,  by  J.  van  Haarst ;  A  Report  of  Investigations 
Conducted  by  the  Phytopathologlcal  In^itute  During  1907,  by  J.  Ritzoma  Bos; 
Report  of  a  Test  of  Machines  for  Distributing  Chile  Saltpeter,  by  S.  I^ko;  and 
**  Tulipthieves  "  and  **  Oneleaves,"  by  B.  A.  Plemper  van  Baleu. 

Annales  des  Falsifications  is  a  monthly  designed  to  constitute  an  interna- 
tional journal  as  to  the  repression  of  fraud  in  food  and  drugs.  It  is  issued 
under  the  patronage  of  the  White  Cross  Society  of  Geneva,  with  C.  Franche 
as  editor,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  collaborators  from  the  various  countries, 
among  them  being  Drs.  Wiley,  Blgelow,  and  Jenkins,  and  J.  Q,  Emery  from 
the  United  States.  B3ach  number  Is  to  contain  original  articles,  abstracts,  notes, 
accounts  of  legislation,  etc.  The  principal  article  In  the  Initial  number  deals 
with  the  detection  of  adulteration  In  coco  and  chocolate. 

The  Southwest  Monthly  Is  being  published  at  Pulaski,  Va.  The  initial  number 
is  very  largely  devoted  to  agricultural  topics,  the  articles  Including  The  Problem 
of  the  Rural  Woman,  by  Dr.  J.  P.  McConnell,  of  Emory  and  Henry  College;  The 
New  Country  School  as  a  Force  in  the  li^nrichment  of  Rural  Life,  by  F.  H. 
Fitzpatrlck.  prlncli*al  of  the  Pulaski  schools;  A  Comparison  Between  Hood 
River,  Oregon,  and  Virginia  In  Apple  Culture,  by  Director  S.  W.  Fletcher,  of 
the  Virginia  Station;  and  The  Relation  of  Live  Stock  to  Successful  Agriculture, 
by  Dr.  W.  J.  Quick,  of  the  Virginia  College  and  Station. 

Southern  Woodlands,  the  bimonthly  published  by  the  (ieorgia  Forest  Asso- 
ciation, began  its  third  volume  in  June  under  the  new  name  Forest,  Fi<!h  and 
Oame.  The  change  was  made  to  emphasize  the  relation  between  forest  preser- 
vation and  the  perpetuation  of  fish  and  game,  and  to  bring  the  work  of  the 
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Forest  Association  Into  touch  with  the  Georgia  (laiue  and  Fish  Protectire 
Association,  which  was  recently  formed  in  Atlanta. 

Boleiin  dc  Agricultura  T^cnica  y  Econdmica  has  been  established  as  the 
monthly  organ  of  the  Spanish  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce. 
The  initial  numbers  are  largely  statistical,  but  also  contain  entomological  and 
other  studies,  brief  abstracts  of  current  publications,  a  catalogue  of  the  agri- 
cultural library  of  the  department,  etc 

Zeitachrift  fur  Botanik  is  being  issued  as  a  monthly.  Each  number  'will  con- 
tain original  articles,  reviews,  and  a  list  of  recent  publications  in  the  various 
lines  of  botanical  work.  The  original  article  in  the  initial  number  is  on  The 
Influencing  of  the  Flowering  of  Orchids  Through  Dusting  and  Other  Conditions. 

The  Ohio  State  Department  of  Agriculture  is  issuing  a  series  of  official  bul- 
letins monthly,  or  oftener.  The  initial  number  contains  a  crop  and  live  stock 
statistical  report,  lists  of  fertilizers  and  feed  stuffs  registered  for  1907,  analyses 
of  fertilizers  and  feed  stuffs,  and  miscellaneous  data. 

The  Dairy  Bulletin  is  a  monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  dairy  interests  of 
northern  Ohio.  The  initial  numl>er  contains  an  article  on  Dairying  in  American 
Agriculture,  by  Oscar  Erf  of  the  Ohio  University. 

Ion,  a  monthly  journal  of  electronics,  atomlstlcs,  ionology,  radioactivity,  and 
raumchemlstry,  Is  being  published  at  London. 

Miscellaneous. — Walter  S.  Buchanan,  a  graduate  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute  and 
of  the  Bussey  Institution,  has  been  appointed  president  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  for  Negroes,  at  Normal,  Ala. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  the  Colored  Race  at  Greens- 
boro, N.  C,  was  granted  an  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000,  together  with  $4,350 
annually  for  the  ensuing  biennlum  for  repairs,  improvements,  and  sewerage. 

W.  S.  Sowder  has  l)een  appointed  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  Arkansas 
State  Normal  School  at  Conway,  in  place  of  L.  A.  Niven,  who  goes  to  a  similar 
position  at  the  Wlnthrop  Normal  College,  Rockhill,  S.  C. 

Census  and  Statistics  Monthly  gives  the  organization  of  the  Canadian  de- 
partment of  agriculture  and  a  description  of  various  phases  of  Its  work. 

Deutsche  Landwirtschaftliche  Presse  for  June  16  contains  an  illustrated 
account  of  the  work  and  equipment  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Elxperiment  Sta- 
tion at  Mockem. 

An  agricultural  chamber  was  formally  established  at  Chiapas,  Mexico,  May 
30,  under  the  presidency  of  Ernesto  E.  Gutierrez, 
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RECENT  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


AOBICULTUEAL  CHEMISTET. 

ATmnal  reports  on  the  progrress  of  chemistry  for  1908  (Ann^  Rpts.  Prog, 
Cftem,  [London],  5  {1908),  pp.  ¥111-^29'),  figs.  ^).— This  is  the  fifth  volume  of 
this  series  of  reviews  of  progress  In  chemistry  issued  by  the  Ix>ndon  Chemical 
Society.  As  heretofore,  it  includes  reports  on  general  and  physical  chemistry 
by  A.  Findlay,  inorganic  chemistry  by  H.  Marshall,  organic  chemistry  by  C.  II. 
Desch  and  G.  T.  Morgan,  analytical  chemistry  by  A.  R.  Ling,  physiological 
chemistry  by  W.  D.  Halliburton,  agricultural  chemistry  and  vegetable  physiology 
by  A.  D.  Hall,  and  crystallography  by  W.  J.  Pope. 

The  section  on  agricultural  chemistry  and  vegetable  physiology  reviews  in- 
vestigations in  soil  bacteriology,  chemistry,  and  physics ;  chemistry  of  the  grow- 
ing plant;  manures  and  manuring;  chemistry  of  animal  nutrition;  and  chemical 
analysis.  It  is  stated  that  during  the  year  the  activity  of  the  many  workers  in 
the  varied  field  of  agricultural  chemistry  and  vegetable  physiology  "  has  been 
well  maintained,  although  nothing  very  novel  has  come  to  light  either  in  the 
way  of  a  discovery  or  a  new  point  of  view." 

Colloid  chemistry  and  some  of  its  technical  aspects,  J.  Alexandeib  {Jour, 
8oc.  Chan,  Indus.,  28  {1909),  No,  6,  pp.  280-285,  fig,  i).— The  relation  of  colloid 
chemistry  to  clay  and  pottery,  plaster  of  Paris,  boiler  scale,  soils  and  fertilizers, 
electroplating  and  electrodepositlon  of  metals,  metallurgy,  dyeing,  soap,  milk,  ice 
cream,  confectionery,  filtration,  and  chemical  analysis  Is  discussed,  with  numer- 
ous references  to  literature. 

The  relation  of  colloids  to  agricultural  chemistry,  P.  Ehrenberg  {Ztschr. 
Chem.  u.  Indus,  Kolloide,  3  {1908),  pp,  193-206;  ahs.  in  Chem,  Zentbl,  1909,  I, 
A'o.  7,  p.  572), — ^The  author  discusses,  on  the  basis  of  the  older  as  well  as  the 
more  recent  literature  of  the  subject,  the  importance  of  colloids  In  relation  to 
the  physical,  chemical,  and  bacteriological  properties  of  soils,  and  shows  that 
the  results  of  more  recent  Investigations  relating  to  colloids  may  greatly  aid  In 
solving  problems  in  agricultural  chemistry. 

Weathering  in  the  light  of  colloid  chemistry,  F.  Cornu  {Ztschr,  Chem,  u. 
Indus.  Kolloide,  4  {1909),  No,  6,  pp,  29 1-295 ),^This  article  i>oints  out  certain 
applications  of  colloid  chemistry  in  surface  and  secular  weathering,  and  in 
oxidation,  cementation,  and  decomposition  processes. 

Contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  plant  phosphatids  {Ztschr,  Physiol. 
Chem.,  58  {1909),  No,  6,  pp,  500-525;  ahs,  in  Chem  Zcnthl.,  1909,  I,  No,  12,  pp, 
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J020-10ZZ),—\  continuation  of  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  110).  and  in- 
cluding tlie  following  articles:  A  Phosphatld  from  Lupinus  aibus,  by  E,  Win- 
tersteln  and  L.  Stegmann;  A  Phosi)hatid  Prepared  from  Wheat  Meal,  by  E. 
Winterstein  and  K.  Smolenski ;  On  the  Preparation  of  Phosphatlds  from  Wheat 
Germs,  by  K.  Smolenski;  and  On  a  Phosphorus  Constituent  of  the  Leaves  of 
Ricinus,  by  E.  Winterstein  and  L.  Stegmann. 

The  methods  of  obtaining  phosphatlds  from  these  plants  are  given  in  detail. 

Tables  for  calculatincr  phosphoric  add  from  majgraesiuiii  pyrophosphate, 
O.  GoLTscHKE  {TabcJle  zur  Umrcchnung  der  pyrophosphorsauren  Magnesia  auf 
Phosphorttdure.  Brunswick,  1908,  pp.  7;  rev,  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  33  (1909),  Xo. 
^3-44*  P'  ^01). — The  calculations  are  made  for  each  half  milligram  from  0^  gm. 
of  magnesium  pyrophosphate  upward,  the  coffiecient  used  being  0.03757. 

Simplification  of  the  determination  of  hardness  in  water,  E.  E.  Basch 
{Jour,  (Jasbclcucht.,  52  {1909),  pp.  1^5,  146;  abs,  in  Chem,  Zentbl.,  1909,  /.  \o. 
15,  pp,  U6!i,  1265), — This  article  suggests  modifications  of  the  methods  of  Telle 
(E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  S)  and  of  Boutron  and  Boudet  by  which  hardness  may  be 
quickly  measured  by  the  number  of  drops  of  soap  solution  recpilred. 

Colorimetric  determination  of  dissolved  oxygen  in  water,  G.  B.  Frank- 
FORTER,  G.  W.  Walker,  and  A.  D.  Wilhoit  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc..  31  {1909), 
yo,  1,  pp.  S5-.\S,  fig.  1). — The  method  proix)sed  is  based  upon  the  change  in  color 
of  cuprous  ammonium  chlorid  when  brought  in  contact  with  oxygen.  A  special 
form  of  apparatus  In  which  a  solution  of  pure  colorless  cuprous  ammonium 
chlorid  can  be  prej)arcd  and  kept  ready  for  use  at  all  times  is  described. 

The  interpretation  of  a  water  analysis  {Mo.  Bui.  N,  Y.  State  Dept.  Health, 
25  {1909),  No.  Ii,  pp.  92-94) .—The  significance  of  the  determination  of  albumi- 
noid and  free  ammonia,  oxygen  consumed,  nitrites  and  nitrates,  chlorin,  and 
bacteriological  analysis  is  explained.  The  author  concludes  "that  except  in 
those  cases  where  fecal  iwllutlon  is  entirely  absent,  a  sanitary  analysis  can 
seldom  definitely  establish  the  fact  that  a  given  sample  of  water  is  from  a 
supply  which  is  either  entirely  safe  or  absolutely  dangerous.  It  can  point  out 
probable  danger,  and  as  such  is  an  aid  to  be  used  in  connection  with  other 
sources  of  information." 

On  the  quantitative  determination  of  the  soot  content  of  air,  G.  Orsi  {ArcK 
llyg.,  as  {J90H),  No.  1,  pp.  10-21;  abs.  in  Chem.  Zentbl.,  1909,  I,  No.  5,  p.  401).— 
The  author  found  Rubner's  method  for  the  determination  of  the  soot  content  of 
air  to  be  practical  and  easily  carried  out.  A  Weber  photometer  was  success- 
fully used.  The  soot  content  was  found  to  vary  widely  with  the  weather,  rain 
being  more  active  in  purifying  the  air  than  snow,  and  fog  holding  soot  firmly. 
The  soot  content  was  found  to  be  greatest  in  the  morning. 

The  determination  of  the  germ  content  of  the  air,  KOhl  {Pharm,  Ztg.,  54 
{ 1909 ) .  A  o.  31,  pp.  308, 309,  fig.  1 )  .—A  simple  method  for  drawing  a  known  volume 
of  air  through  nutrient  gelatin  and  so  ascertaining  the  germ  content  is  described. 

The  accuracy  of  the  determination  of  various  forms  of  nitrogen  in  soil 
extracts,  Densch  {Mitt.  Kaiser  Wilhelms  Inst.  Landw.  Bromberg.  1  {1908), 
No.  2,  pp.  207;  abs.  in  Ccntbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  22  {1909),  No.  14-^17,  p. 
420). — The  results  of  tests  which  tend  to  show  the  Inaccuracy  of  methods  com- 
monly emi>loyed  are  summarized. 

The  estimation  of  some  organic  plant  acids,  G.  JSroensen  {Ztschr.  Unter- 
such.  Xahr.  u.  Genussmtl,  17  {1909),  Xo,  7,  pp.  396-412).— An  extended  study 
of  methods  together  with  the  results  of  numerous  analyses. 

The  biuret  reaction  and  the  cold  nitric  acid  test  in  the  recosrnition  of 
protein,  K.  H.  van  Norman  {Bio-Chem.  Jour.,  4  {1909),  No.  3-4,  pp.  127-135). — 
In  a  watery  solution  of  albumin  the  limit  of  delicacy  of  the  biuret  reaction 
is  "  0.0004  i)er  cent,  or  4  parts  of  albumin  in  1,000,000  parts  of  distilled  water. 
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"  In  albnminoDS  urine  diluted  with  distilled  water  [it]  is  0.001  per  cent,  or  1 
part  of  albumin  in  100,000  parts  of  urine  and  distilled  water." 

In  the  case  of  the  cold  nitric  acid  tests  the  limit  of  delicacy  "  iu  a  water 
solution  of  albumin  is  0.00006  per  cent,  or  6  parts  of  albumin  in  10,000,000 
parts  of  distilled  water. 

"In  albuminous  urine  diluted  with  urine  free  from  albumin  [itl  is  0.0002 
per  cent,  or  2  parts  of  albumin  in  1,000,000  parts  of  urine." 

Determinatian  of  ash  when  proteid  preparations  have  been  added  to  meat 
groods,  E.  Fedeb  (Ztschr,  Untersuch,  Nahr.  u.  Genussmtl.,  11  {1909),  No,  -J,  pp. 
191-194  ) . — t>om  the  analytical  data  rei^rted  the  author  concludes  that  the  de- 
termination of  the  calcium  content  of  the  ash  is  of  Importance  in  estimating 
whether  proteid  preparations  of  similar  composition  have  been  added  to  meat 
goods,  and  that  it  is  possible  from  the  data  obtained  to  judge  of  the  amount 
of  such  addition.  Since  alkali  is  almost  always  used  in  making  commercial 
proteid  preparations,  it  is  also  of  importance  to  determine  the  alkalinity  of 
the  ash. 

Bstiniation  of  phosphoric  acid  in  foods,  E.  Worneb  (Sudd.  Apoth,  Ztg.,  1908, 
p.  586;  abs.  in  Pharm.  Praxis,  7  {1908),  No.  8,  p.  36S).— In  the  method  described 
the  material  is  heated  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  and  the 
phosphorus  precipitated  with  ammonium  molybdate,  dissolved  in  sodium  hy- 
droxid  solution,  and  titrated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

On  the  determination  of  mineral  constitnents  in  vegetables,  L.  Yuaflabt 
{Ztschr.  Ver.  Deut.  Zuckerindus,,  1909,  No,  638,  II,  pp.  2Z 1-229), —X  discussion 
of  methods. 

Honey,  H.  LtJHBio  and  A.  Sabtori  {Jahresher,  Chem.  Untersuoh*  Amt.  Bres- 
lau,  1907-8,  p,  43;  abs.  in  Ztschr,  Untersuch.  Nahr,  u.  OenussmtL,  11  {1909), 
No,  /,  p.  59). — The  authors*  conclusion  is  that  the  ash  content  is  of  less  value 
than  is  usually  believed  in  determining  the  purity  of  honey,  as  there  are  natural 
honeys  with  lower  ash  content  than  the  minimum  legal  requirement.  They  con- 
clude further  that  the  Ley  and  the  Fiehe  reactions  give  satisfactory  results 
with  honey  mixtures  when  artificial  honey  constitutes  only  one-third  or  less 
of  the  total. 

Judging  honey,  H.  LDhrio  {Pharm.  Zentralhalle,  50  {1909),  No.  18,  pp.  355- 
360). — Analytical  data  are  reported  and  discussed  with  special  reference  to  the 
Fiehe  and  the  Ley  reactions. 

Concerning  the  Fiehe  reaction,  El  vow  Raumeb  {Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u. 
Genussmtl,,  11  {1909),  No,  3,  pp,  115-125), — ^According  to  the  exi)erimental  data 
reported,  it  appears  that  the  Fiehe  reaction  does  not  show  whether  or  not 
honey  is  adulterated  with  invert  sugar  since  a  number  of  genuine  honeys  of 
foreign  origin  but  which  had  been  heated  gave  the  reaction,  as  did  also  pure 
fructOFo  which  had  been  heated.  The  constituent  which  gives  the  reaction  is 
volatile  with  ether  vapor  by  rapid  evaporation. 

Critical  studies  of  the  Fiehe  reaction,  M.  Klassert  {Ztschr,  Untersuch.  Nahr. 
u.  Genussmtl.,  11  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  126-128).— -The  Fiehe  reaction,  according 
to  the  author,  only  shows  that  the  sample  of  honey  has  been  wholly  or  in  part 
heated  to  a  high  temperature.  Definite  conclusions  regarding  the  character  of 
a  honey  necessitate  thorough  investigation  and  in  many  cases  the  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  content  must  be  determined. 

Albuminates  in  natural  and  artificial  honey,  R.  Lund  {Ztschr.  Untersuch, 
Nahr,  u.  Genussmtl.,  11  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  128-130). — In  the  natural  honeys  ex- 
amined the  nitrogenous  material  ranged  from  0.34  to  0.43  per  cent  as  comparetl 
with  0.06  to  0.16  per  cent  in  artificial  honey.  The  amount  of  precipitate  ob- 
tained with  tannic  acid  offers  a  convenient  means  of  judging  of  the  amount  of 
nitrogenous  material  present. 
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The  identification  of  artificial  honey,  A.  Jaoerschmid  (Ztschr.  Untenw^ 
Nahr,  u.  GcnuHsmtL,  11  {1909),  No.  3,  pp,  113-115),— That  the  color  reaction 
obtainable  with  resorcin  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  probably  due  to  the  presence 
of  caramel  is  tlie  author's  conclusion  drawn  from  the  studies  reported. 

Judging  the  products  of  bees  fed  on  sugar,  Neubaueb  {Rheinische  Bie- 
ncnziff.,  o9  {J90H)y  pp.  110-US;  ahs.  in  Ztschr.  Untcrsuch.  Nahr,  u,  Genu*smtl^ 
11  {1909),  No.  1,  p.  oS). — The  author  protests  against  designating  ;is  honey  the 
products  of  bees  fed  on  sugar. 

Vinegar  chemistry  with  special  reference  to  methods  of  analysis,  J.  Bu>de 
and  W.  Lange  {Arh.  K.  Gmdhtsamt.,  30  {1909),  No.  1,  pp.  1-^^;  ahs.  in  Ztschr. 
Angcw.  Chrm,,  22  {1909),  No.  16,  pp.  IJ^Z,  745).— The  estimation  of  acetic  acid, 
the  detection  of  stronger  acids  and  of  preservatives,  and  other  analytical  ques- 
tions are  considered. 

The  estimation  of  caflein  in  coffee,  K.  Lendrich  and  E.  Xottbohm  {Ztschr. 
Untcrsuch.  Nahr.  u.  GcnussmtL,  11  {1909),  No.  5,  pp,  241-265,  dgm.  i).— An  ex- 
tendoil  critical  study  of  methods  of  estimating  caffeln,  with  analyses  of  a  large 
number  of  samples. 

Judging  coco  powder  and  powdered  chocolate,  M.  Greshoff  {Pharm, 
Wcckbl..  46  {1909),  Nos.  13,  pp.  301-314.  pi,  1;  14^  PP-  323-326).— An  extended 
digest  of  data  on  the  examination  and  jiidging  of  these  goods  with  special  refer- 
ence to  legal  reiiulrements. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  formic  acid  in  fruit  juices,  F.  Schwarz  and  O. 
Weber  {Ztschr.  Untcrsuch.  Nahr.  u.  Gcnussmtl.,  11  {1909),  No.  4^  PP*  ^^4- 
197). — In  the  method  which  the  authors  recommend  the  solution  is  treated 
with  decinormal  sodium  hydroxid  solution,  distilled  with  steam,  and  titrated, 
using  phenolphthalcin  as  an  indicator.  After  evaporation  to  dryness,  the  mate- 
rial is  dissolved  in  water,  oxidized  with  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric 
acid,  boiled  for  10  minutes  with  an  Inverted  condenser,  cooled,  distilled,  and 
again  titrated. 

The  determination  of  benzoic  acid  in  tomato  catsup  and  other  food  prod- 
ucts, K.  M.  West  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chcm.,  1  {1909),  No.  3.  pp.  190-194, 
fig.  1). — A  study  of  methods  in  which  a  modified  form  of  apparatus  is  described 
for  removing  benzoic  acid  from  the  sample  by  distillation  with  steam. 

The  determination  of  benzaldehyde  in  almond  flavoring  extract,  W.  Denis 
and  P.  B.  Dunbar  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin,  Chcm.,  1  {1909),  No.  4,  pp.  256, 
257).— A  study  of  methods. 

The  chemical  and  microscopical  examination  of  spices  with  reference  to 
quality,  E.  Spaeth  {Pharm.  Zcntralhallc,  49  {1908),  Nos.  21,  pp.  511-523;  28, 
pp.  539-541 ;  20,  pp.  500-572;  30,  pp.  58I-5S8;  31,  pp.  601-609;  32,  pp.  626-SS2: 
33,  pp.  (i'jS-661;  34.  pp.  073-684;  35,  pp.  698-106;  36,  pp.  118-129).— An  exhaust- 
ive sumniary  and  dis<ussion  of  the  subject. 

A  method  for  the  detection  of  small  quantities  of  capsicum  in  ginger  ale 
and  other  preparations  of  g^inger,  C.  H.  La  Wall  {Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  81 
{t909).  No.  5,  pp.  218,  219). — The  method  outlined  depends  upon  extractlou 
with  ether  and  sapcmification  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxid  solution.  The 
saponitied  material  is  again  extracted  with  ether  which  is  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously.  If  capsicum  is  pri»sent,  the  residue  will  have  a  sharp  taste, 
while  ginger  gives  only  a  slight  camphorlike  taste. 

The  detection  of  caramel  in  wine,  cognac,  and  beer,  A.  Jaoerschmid 
{Ztschr.  Untcrsuch.  Nahr.  u.  Gcnussmtl.,  11  {1909),  No.  5,  p.  269).— The  method 
of  detecting  caramel  depends  upon  color  reactions  with  resorcln  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  with  acetone  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  estimation  of  malic  acid  in  wine,  C.  von  deb  Heide  and  H.  Steines 
{Ztschr,  Untcrsuch,  Nahr,  u,  Gcnussmtl,  11  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  507-^15).— A 
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study  of  metbcNls  from  which  general  conclusions  are  drawn  regarding  the  de- 
termination of  organic  acids  in  wine. 

The  estimation  of  succinic  acid  in  wine,  C.  von  der  Heide  and  H.  Steineb 
{Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u,  GenussmtL,  17  {1909),  No,  tf,  pp.  291S07).—A 
critical  study  of  methods.  The  authors  stat^  that  they  purpose  continuing 
studies  of  the  formation  of  succinic  acid  in  fermenting  musts. 

The  volumetric  determination  of  sulphuric  acid  in  wine,  C.  Blarez  and 
L.  Chelle  (fill/.  Assoc.  Chim,  8ucr.  et  Distill,  26  (1009),  No,  8,  pp.  690-69S).— 
The  method  described  is  preferred  by  the  authors  to  the  gravimetric  method,  as 
they  consider  it  quicker  and  Just  as  reliable. 

Determination  of  tartaric  acid  in  wines,  Mestbezat  (Jour,  Pharm,  et  Chim., 
6.  Mcr.,  29  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  9-13;  ahs.  in  Analyst,  54  (1909),  No.  396,  p.  lOJ^).-^ 
The  author  has  obtained  better  results  with  the  evaporation  methods  than  with 
the  precipitation  metliods.  A  method  is  described  in  which  duplicate  analyses 
are  concordant  to  0.5  per  cent  and  in  which  the  presence  of  malic  acid,  succinic 
acid,  and  sugar  lias  been  proved  to  be  without  influence  on  the  result. 

Studies  on  stout,  N.  Van  Laeb  and  J.  D.  Wilson  (Wchnschr.  Bran,,  26 
(1909),  No,  1,  pp.  6-9;  abs.  in  Jour,  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  28  (1909),  No.  3,  p, 
IjS). — The  authors  have  found  lactic-acid  bacteria  In  stout,  but  they  differ 
from  those  found  in  millj,  as  they  soon  die  In  the  presence  of  the  acid  which 
they  have  produced. 

Progress  in  the  chemistry  of  fermentation  industries  for  the  year  1908, 
O.  MoHR  (Ztschr.  Angew.  Chcm,,  22  (1909),  Nos.  IJi,  pp.  625-630;  15,  pp.  61^- 
676). — This  Is  a  digest  of  the  literature  on  the  subject. 

Contribution  to  the  judging  of  milk  by  means  of  the  refractive  power  of 
milk  serum,  T.  Henkel  (Molk.  Ztg,  Berlin,  18  (1908),  No.  52,  pp.  613^16;  ahs, 
in  Milchw.  Zenibl.,  o  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  131,  132).— The  author  deteruihuHl  th^ 
refractive  power  of  2,093  samples  of  millc  serum.  There  appear  to  be  many 
factors  which  influence  the  result,  but  as  a  rule  the  refractive  power  Is  a  correct 
Indication  of  the  amount  of  sollds-not-fat. 

Comparison  of  some  methods  of  determining  the  fat  content  of  milk, 
A.  Stein  (Milchtc.  Zentbl..  5  (1909),  No.  5,  pp,  209-217).— The  average  i)ercent- 
age  of  fat  in  34  samples  of  raw  milk  as  determined  by  the  Gerber  method  was 
3.636,  by  the  Liebermann-Szekely  method  3.588,  and  by  the  Soxhlet  method 
3.509.  In  milk  preserved  with  formaldehyde  the  corresponding  figures  were 
3.649,  3.597,  and  3.491  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  determination  of  the  fat  content  of  milk  by  the  Bose-Gottlieb  method, 
C.  HuYGE  (Rev.  G^n.  Lait,  7  (1909),  No.  12,  pp.  265-272).— The  author  found 
that  in  determining  the  percentage  of  milk  fat  by  this  method  the  upper  layers 
of  the  ethor-fat  solution  were  richer  in  fat  than  the  lower  layers. 

The  determination  of  milk  fat  and  coconut  fat,  M.  Monhaupt  (Chem.  Ztg., 
S3  (1909),  No.  34,  pp.  305,  306;  abs,  in  Analyst,  3^  (1909),  No.  398,  p.  212).— The 
anthor  made  a  comparison  of  the  Kirschner  method  of  separating  the  volatile 
insoluble  fatty  acids  with  the  Reichert-Melssl  and  Polenske  values,  and  thinks 
that  the  Kirsclmer  and  the  new  Reichert-Melssl  values  promise  to  be  of  great 
service  in  testing  butter  mixtures. 

Calorimetric  constant  of  Argentina  butter,  E.  H.  and  L.  H.  Ducloux  (Rev. 
Facult.  Agron.  y  Vet.  La  Plata,  2.  scr.,  5  (1909),  pp.  93-105,  map  i).— The  heat 
of  combustion  of  a  number  of  samples  of  butter  was  determined  and  compared 
with  other  constants.  As  a  result  of  their  investigations  the  authors  conclude 
that  the  heat  of  combustion  is  a  constant  which  is  of  value  for  the  judging  of 
the  purity  of  butter. 

On  the  application  of  the  Gottlieb  method  for  the  determination  of  fat  in 
cheese,  A.  G.  Palmquist  (Svensk  Kern.  Tidskr,,  21  (1909),  No.  4,  pp,  92-95).— 
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According  to  the  author,  this  method  seems  to  be  simple  and  expedient  for 
quantitatively  separating  the  neutral  fats  from  the  free  fatty  acids,  but  it  is 
not  adapted  for  the  determination  of  fat  in  cheese,  as  the  free  fatty  acids  are 
thereby  lost. 

A  butter  and  cheese  tester,  Hi.  Vogthebr  (Ztschr.  Offenil.  Chem,,  15  {J909). 
No.  2,  pp.  Zl-2Sy  figs.  S). — This  is  a  description  of  new  forms  of  testing  bottles 
for  determiuinj;  the  i)ercentage  of  water  and  fat  in  butter  and  cheese.  The 
reagents  used  are  sulphuric  acid  and  amyl  alcohol. 

An  apparatus  for  measuring  acidity  in  cheese  making  and  butter  makings 
C.  A.  PucLOW  {Sew  York  Cornell  Hta.  Circ.  7,  pp.  17-20,  fig.  1). — This  circular 
describes  an  acidimeter  for  measuring  the  acidity  of  mills,  and  contains  detailed 
dirtH^tlons  for  its  use. 

Fat  analyses  and  the  chemistry  of  fats  In  the  year  1908,  W.  Fahkox 
(Zlsrhr.  Atiocir.  Chcm.,  22  {1909),  \o.  /7,  pp.  76P-778).— This  is  a  digest  of  the 
literature  on  this  subject. 

Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  glycerids  of  fats  and  oils,  A.  Bomix 
{Ztschr.  UntcrMUch.  Nahr.  u.  Gcnussmtl.,  17  {1909),  No.  7,  pp.  S5S-S96,  ftg.  /. 
dgin.  t;  abs.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chcm.  Indus.,  28  {1909),  No.  9,  p.  -^82).— This  Is  a 
continuation  of  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  611).  The  properties  of  the  dif- 
ferent fractions  obtained  from  mixtures  of  the  glycerids  of  iiaimltic  and  stearic 
acids  obtained  from  mutton  tallow  are  presented  in  tabular  form.  Mutton 
tallow  contains  between  4  and  5  per  cent  each  of  dlpalmitostearin  and  of  palmi- 
todistearin.    The  presence  of  tripalmitin  could  not  be  proved. 

Hydrolysis  of  fats  by  means  of  pancreas,  E.  Baub  {Ztschr.  Angew,  Ckem., 
22  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  97-100;  ahs.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  28  {1909),  No.  S. 
pp.  1)9,  150). — Experiments  In  hydrolysis  of  fats  with  the  pancreas  of  the  pig 
are  described,  and  the  author  thinks  that  pancreatic  hydrolysis  of  fats  might 
be  used  to  advantage  in  the  serum  industry.  "  It  has  the  advantage  over  hy- 
drolysis with  castor  seeds  that  the  reaction  is  complete,  whereas  with  the  latter 
only  about  IK)  per  cent  of  the  fatty  acids  are  liberated.  On  the  other  hand. 
castor  scpds  are  cheaper  and  more  easily  dealt  with  than  the  pancreatic  glands 
of  animals." 

The  determination  of  the  thermal  value  cf  fats  and  oils,  M.  Tortelu 
{Vhrm.  Ztg..  SS  {1909),  Nos.  15,  pp.  125,  126,  figs.  2;  16,  pp.  1S4,  1S5;  20,  pp. 
ni,  112;  21,  pp.  18),  185;  abs.  in  Analyst,  3^  {1909),  No.  397,  p.  168).— The 
author  reports  thermal  values  for  a  number  of  oils  as  obtained  by  mixing  20  cc 
of  each  oil  with  5  cc.  sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum-Jacketed  tube.  These  values, 
which  are  constants  if  proi>er  precautions  are  taken,  is  also  a  measure  of  the 
lodin  value  of  a  fat. 

The  identification  of  sesame  oil  by  means  of  colored  reactions  with  aro- 
matic aldehydes,  C.  Flkio  {Ann.  Chim.  Analpt.,  1^  {1909),  No.  4,  pp.  132- 
138). — A  description  of  methods  and  results  obtained  with  pure  sesame  oil  and 
with  mixtures. 

Some  African  oils  and  oil  seeds  {Bui.  Imp.  Inst.,  6  {1908),  No.  4,  pp,  3S3- 
380;  abs.  in  Analyst,  3k  {1909),  No,  397,  pp.  164,  ifi5).— This  Is  a  summary  of 
analytical  data  selected  from  reports  to  the  Colonial  and  Indian  governments 
by  the  director  of  the  Imperial  Institute. 

Notes  on  son^  Argentina  olive  oils,  E.  II.  and  L.  H.  Ducloux  {Rev.  Facmlt. 
Agron.  y  Vet.  La  Plata,  2.  svr.,  5  {1909),  pp.  153-159).— Analytical  data  are 
reported  and  the  results  are  compared  with  those  of  other  investigators. 

Determination  of  essential  oils,  M.  Klassert  {Ztschr.  Unterstich.  Nahr.  u. 
Qenussmtl.,  17  {1909).  No.  3,  pp.  131,  132.  fig.  1;  abs.  in  Analyst,  3i  {1909). 
No.  397,  p.  168). — This  is  a  description  of  a  method  of  evaporating  an  ethereal 
solution  of  an  essential  oil  by  which  there  is  little  risk  of  loss  of  the  volatile  oil. 
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The  chemistry  of  essential  oils  and  artificial  perfumes,  E.  J.  Pabby  ( Lon- 
^cn,  190S,  2.  €d„  rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  VIIl-\'546,  figs.  21).— This  second  edition 
<  E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  618),  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged  to  include  recent 
researches.  A  chapter  ou  teri)eueless  oils  has  been  omitted  and  an  api>endix« 
inrliich  gives  the  requirements  of  the  principal  pharmacoixeias.  lias  been  added. 
Tbere  is  a  brief  treatment  of  general  methods  of  preparation  and  analysis  of 
es^aential  oils  and  the  mixture  of  the  compounds  contained  therein.  The  main 
part  of  the  book  consists  of  a  systematic  study  of  oil-producing  plants  and  si)ecial 
methods  of  preparation.  Considerable  emphasis  is  given  to  the  variation  in 
the  properties  of  oils  produced  by  differences  in- soil,  climate,  and  general 
conditions  of  growth. 

Perfume  plants,  P.  Hubebt  (Plantcs  a  Parfums.  Paris,  1909,  pp.  XII +610, 
figs.  112). — This  is  a  treatise  on  the  technology-  of  perfumes.  The  first  imrt  is 
devoted  to  the  chemistrj'  and  manufacture  of  i)erfume8.  In  the  second  jmrt  the 
cultivation  and  preimratiou  of  each  iierfume-protUicing  plant  is  descril>ed  in 
detail.  The  third  part  consists  of  a  directory  of  officials  in  the  French  colonies 
and  of  denlers  in  perfumes  and  materials  used  In  their  production. 

The  determination  of  fatty  adds  in  soaps,  G.  Fe.ndleb  and  !>.  Fbank 
{Ztschr.  Angeic.  Chem.,  22  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  252-261.  figs.  3;  abs.  in  Analyst. 
S4  (1909),  yo.  397,  p.  i66).— This  is  a  discussion  and  description  of  methods. 

Oleaginous  products,  T.  E.  Heenan  et  al.  {Mo.  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [U.  S.], 
1909,  So.  syi.  pp.  yj3-/60).— Consuls  from  China,  Great  Britain,  India,  Turkey, 
and  Mexico  rei)ort  present  trade  tendencies  in  vegetable  oils  from  their  re- 
spective stations.  Improved  methods  have  been  devised  for  obtaining  oil  from 
the  soy  liean,  which  is  the  principal  product  of  Manchuria.  Large  shipments 
have  recently  been  sent  to  England,  where  the  oil  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
cotton-seed  oil  and  the  residue  Is  converted  into  cattle  fee*ls. 

In  India,  ghee  made  from  cow's  milk  is  preferred  to  butter  by  the  masses  of 
the  Hindus,  and  formerly  sold  for  25  per  cent  more  than  butter.  Within  the 
past  2  years  the  price  of  ghee  has  increased  more  than  125  iK»r  cout.  ThiTt»  is 
a  good  opening  for  the  sale  of  a  substitute  for  ghee  made  from  cotton-seed  oil. 
The  past  2  years  the  olive  crop  has  been  a  partial  failure  in  Turkey,  and 
recently  the  government  prohibition  has  been  removed  from  the  importation  of 
cotton-seed  oil.  It  is  thought  that  a  good  trade  can  be  develoi)ed  in  cotton-seed 
and  oleo  oils  from  the  United  States.  The  consular  agent  of  f)axaca,  .Mexico, 
writes  that  the  lowlands  of  Mexico  afford  a  rich  field  for  the  imlm-oil  industry 
and  describes  a  recent  invention  for  hulling  the  nut. 

Thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Interstate  Cotton-Seed  Crushers'  Asso- 
ciation (yat.  Provisioner,  40  {1909),  No.  21,  pp.  20-5J,L;  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug 
Reporter,  75  {1909),  No.  21,  pp.  2 8C -2 8 X).— This  is  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  association,  which  met  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  May  IS  to  20.  Many 
papers  were  presented  of  practical  value  to  those  engaged  in  the  cotton-seed 
products  industry.  Among  these,  methods  of  sampling  and  analyzing  cotton-seetl 
products  were  discussed,  and  i>ai>ers  were  presented  on  the  desirability  of  a 
uniform  moisture  basis  for  reporting  analytical  results,  and  ou  the  increased 
value  to  the  planter  and  oil  mills  by  seed  development.  A  pai>er  by  A.  M.  Soule 
is  noted  on  page  367  of  this  issue. 

The  investigation  of  molasses  feeds,  M.  Gonnermann  {Ztschr,  Offcntl. 
Chcm.,  15  {1909).  Xo.  6,  pp.  101-107).— A  discussion  of  methods. 

Kiscellaneous  [analyses],  A.  W.  Blaib  (Florida  8ta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  XLIV- 
XLVII). — Analytical  data  are  reported  on  Mucuna  hjnni.  velvet  beans,  Kennwly 
lemon,   mangoes,  beggar  weed,    Mexican  clover,   wild-grass  hay.   sweet-i>otato 
viDPf!.  p!!iea Tuples,  and  avocados. 
5117— No.  4—00 2 
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[Miscellaneous  analyses],  A.  M.  Peter,  S.  D.  Averitt,  and  O.  M.  Shedd  {Ken- 
tucky 8ta.  Rpt,  1906,  pp.  259-262), — Analyses  are  rei)orted  of  eyaporated  dis- 
tillery slop,  butter,  arsenate  of  lead,  dike  rock,  boiler  coint>ounds  for  preventing 
scale  in  boilers,  and  petroleum  for  oiling  roads. 

Annual  report  for  1908  of  the  consulting  chemist,  J.  A.  Voelcker  {Jour. 
Roy,  Ayr.  Soc,  Enyland,  69  {1908),  pp,  295-301 ) ,—Th\%  report  consists  chiefly 
of  analytical  data  on  feeding  stuffs,  fertilizers,  sewage  sludge,  soils,  and  other 
products. 

Report  on  the  activity  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  of  Saxon 
Upper  Lusatia  at  Pommritz  for  the  year  1908,  Ixkjes  {Bcr.  Ayr,  Chem.  Vers. 
Stat.  Pommritz,  1908,  pp,  7). — Analytical  data  of  fertilizers,  feeding  stuffs,  milk, 
milk  products,  and  other  agricultural  substances  are  reiwrted. 

METEOROLOGY— WATEE. 

The  climatic  importance  of  forests,  Sciiwappach  {Ztschr,  BalneoL,  KJimat. 
u,  Kurort  Hyy„  1909,  So,  10;  aba,  in  Umschau,  13  {1909),  AC  20,  p.  433).— The 
influence  of  forests  in  equalizing  temperature,  increasing  the  humidity  of  the 
air  in  summer,  moderating  air  currents,  controlling  the  soil  water  level  and  the 
flow  of  springs  and  streams,  and  preventing  erosion  is  discussed. 

The  fertilizing  value  of  rain  and  snow,  F.  T.  Shutt  {Canada  Expt,  Farms 
Rpts.  1901,  pp,  113-116;  Proc.  and  Trans,  Roy.  Soc,  Canada,  3.  scr„  2  {I90S-9), 
Sect.  Ill,  pp,  181-185), — A  report  on  previous  work  on  this  subject  has  been 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  15).  The  present  rei>ort  includes  additional  data,  ex- 
tending the  observations  over  12  months  ending  with  February,  1908. 

The  data  rei>orted  show  that  the  nitrogen  in  the  rain  and  snow  at  Ottawa  dnr- 
Ing  the  year  was  4.32  lbs.  per  acre.  Of  this  74  per  cent  was  in  the  form  of 
ammonia  and  ammonium  salts,  and  26  per  cent  In  the  form  of  nitrates  and 
nitrites.  The  total  precli)itatlon  during  the  period  was  37.35  in.,  of  which  24.05 
in.  fell  as  rain  and  13.3  in.  (the  equivalent  of  133  in.  of  snow)  in  the  form  of 
snow.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  in  the 
total  precipitation  was  furnished  by  the  rain. 

Evaporimeter  records  {Florida  Sta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  XV,  XVI). — Partial  rec- 
ords are  given  of  evaporation  at  4  different  places  on  the  horticultural  grounds 
of  the  station  from  July  1,  1907,  to  July  13,  1908. 

Meteorologrical  summaries  for  the  year  1906  {Kentucky  Sta.  Rpt.  1906,  pp. 
2'JP-J.Si). — Summaries  are  given  of  observations  on  temperature,  pressure,  pre- 
cipitation, cloudiness,  and  wind  movement. 

Meteorological  summaries  for  the  year  1907  {Kentucky  Sta,  Rpt.  1901,  pp. 
209-212). — Snunnaiies  are  given  of  observations  on  temi)erature,  pressure,  pre- 
cipitation, cloudiness,  and  wind  movement 

Meteorological  observations  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Ezi>eri- 
ment  Station,  J.  E.  Ostrander  and  R.  C.  Lindblad  {Massachusetts  Sta.  Met. 
BhIs.  2)5,  2-'i0.  pp.  Jf  each). — Summaries  of  observations  at  Amherst,  Mass^  on 
pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunshine,  cloudiness,  and 
casual  phenomena  during  May  and  June,  1909.  The  data  are  briefly  discussed 
in  general  notes  on  the  weather  of  each  month. 

Weather  report,  W.  H.  Day  {Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Ayr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm, 
3ji  {1908).  pp.  Ji3-50). — Summaries  are  given  of  observations  at  Guelph  and 
other  places  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  during  190.S  on  temperature,  precipita- 
tion, wind,  and  injury  from  lightning.  Attention  Is  called  particularly  to  tbo 
climatic  conditions  of  the  Abltlbl  region,  about  350  miles  north  of  Toronto,  witli 
special  reference  to  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  region. 
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Annual  report  of  the  director  of  the  [Philippine]  Weather  Bureau  for  the 
year  1906  {Ann.  Rpt,  [Philippine]  Weather  Bur.,  1906,  pt,  /,  pp,  /5J).— This 
is  a  tabular  record  of  meteorological  observations  made  during  the  year  at  the 
central  observatory  at  Manila. 

Climatology,  L.  Morandi  {An.  Estad,  Uruguay,  20  {1907-8),  pi.  1,  pp.  ^-28, 
pis.  12). — This  is  the  meteorological  report  of  the  National  Physlco-Climato- 
loglcal  Institute  of  Montevideo  for  the  year  1907,  and  includes  summaries  of 
observations  on  temperature,  pressure,  rainfall,  humidity,  and  cloudiness  at 
various  places  in  T'ruguay.  The  data  are  given  in  tables  and  also  fully  pre- 
sented in   the  form  of  charts  and  diagrams. 

The  weatlier  of  1908  in  Switzerland,  R.  Billwiller  {Sehweiz.  Ztnehr. 
For^tic..  60  i  1909),  yos.  2,  pp.  ,51-57;  4,  pp.  112-116). — A  summary  of  observa- 
tions on  tenii>erature,  pressure,  rainfall,  and  sunshine  is  given  as  usual  in  the 
form  of  tables  and  monthly  notes. 

Water- supply  investigations  in  the  Yukon-Tanana  regrion,  Alaska,  1907 
and  1908,  C.  C.  Covert  and  C.  E.  Ellsworth  ( U.  8.  Geol.  Purvey,  Water-^up- 
ply  Papier  Xo.  228,  pp.  108,  pis.  7,  figa.  8). — This  paper  describes  conditions  and 
rejK^rts  results  of  stream  measurements  in  the  Fairbanlcs,  Circle,  and  Rampart 
districts,  covering  the  drainage  systems  of  an  area  of  about  4,200  square  miles. 
The  i>aii>er  also  discusses  hydraulic  development  in  the  region. 

Surface  water  supply  of  Nebraska  (J.  C.  Stevens  {U.  8.  Oeol.  Surrey, 
Water-supply  Paper  AV>.  230,  pp.  251,  pis.  6.  figs.  5). — This  is  a  compilation 
of  all  discharge  data  collected  in  Nebraslja,  containing  also  discussions  of  units 
and  methods  of  stream  measurements,  accuracy  and  reliability  of  stream  flow 
data,  and  relation  of  rainfall  to  run-off.         « 

It  is  shown  that  "the  streams  of  the  western  plains  differ  marliedly  with 
respect  to  the  relation  between  rainfall  and  run-off  from  streams  in  other  i>or- 
tions  of  the  I'nited  States,  and  formulas  elsewhere  applicable  are  wholly  inade- 
quate and  may  lead  to  gross  errors." 

Geology  and  water  resources  of  the  Harney  Basin  region,  Oregon,  (i.  A. 
Waring  (I'.  8.  (ieol.  8un'eif,  ^^ater-8upply  Paper  \o.  231,  pp.  9,i,  pis.  5). — This 
roiKirt  deals  In  the  usual  way  with  the  geography,  geology,  physiography,  and 
snrface  and  underground  waters  of  the  region,  with  detalleil  accounts  of  the 
s<»veral  basins  included  in  the  area.  There  are  also  short  scvtions  relating  to 
temperature  of  underground  water  and  well-sinking  methods  and  costs. 

Some  desert  watering  places  in  southeastern  California  and  southwestern 
Nevada,  W.  C.  Mendenhall  {U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  \o.  22^^, 
pp.  98,  pis.  )). — This  pai)er  describes  the  mineral  resources.  Industrial  develop- 
ment, physical  features,  climate,  and  water  supply  of  the  region,  gives  hints 
on  desert  traveling,  and  contains  information  regarding  tlie  main  routes  of 
Travel,  irrigating  and  artesian  waters,  and  springs. 

Mineral  waters,  A.  M.  Peter,  S.  D.  Averitt,  and  O.  M.  Shedd  {Kentucky  Sta. 
Rpt.  1906,  pp.  262-278). — Analyses  of  samples  from  different  parts  of  Kentucky 
are  reported. 

Analyses  of  mineral  waters,  S.  D.  Averitt  and  O.  M.  Siiedd  {Kentucky  Sta. 
Rpt.  1907.  pp.  197-208). — Analysers  of  samples  from  dlflferent  parts  of  Kentucky 
are  reportetl. 

Well  waters  from  farm  homesteads,  F.  T.  Shutt  {Canada  Expt.  Farmrt 
Rpis.  1907,  pp.  179-181). — Analyses  of  65  samples  are  reix)rtod  and  classified  as 
follows:  "Good  and  wholesome,  20;  suspicious  and  probably  dangerous,  18; 
seriously  polluted.  12;  saline.  9.     The  tabulated  data  are  appended." 

The  inspection  of  domestic  wells,  A.  McGill  {Lah.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Canada 
Bill.  1)9,  pp.  21,  figs.  ),  dgms.  3). — ^This  bulletin  discusses  the  sources,  means 
of  prevention,  and  detection  of  contamination  of  wells,  and  summarizes  the 
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results  of  examinations  of  730  samples  of  well  water  collected  chiefly  within  the 
drainage  area  of  the  Ottawa  Valley  with  a  view  to  determining  their  normal 
chlorin  content  and  the  possibility  of  using  this  determination  as  a  means  of 
detecting  contamination. 

More  complete  analyses,  showing  not  only  chlorin  but  also  alkalinity  and 
total,  permanent,  and  temix)rary  hardness,  are  reported  for  32  wells  each  in  the 
towns  of  Weston  and  Richmond  Hill  and  64  in  Oakville,  Ontario. 

The  chlorin  test  is  advocated  because  it  is  very  simple  and  definite,  but  its 
value  depends  ui)on  the  exact  determination  of  the  normal  chlorin  coutait  of 
ground  waters.  The  results  reported  by  the  author  show  that  this  normal  is 
very  difficult  to  determine  with  the  present  careless  method  of  conRtructini: 
wells.  He  therefore  believes  that  there  should  be  some  legal  requirement  pro- 
viding that  new  wells  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  protect  them  from  sarfaee 
drainage. 

Conference  of  municipal  and  private  owned  water  plants  of  Indiana  with 
the  State  board  of  health,  1908  (Indianapolis,  Ind.:  State  Board  of  Health, 
190S,  pp.  111). — Tills  is  an  account  of  a  conference  held  at  Indianapolis  July  s 
and  0,  19()8,  to  consider  the  source  of  water  supplies  In  Indiana,  their  preserva- 
tion and  i)urlflcatlon,  and  to  establish  standard  and  uniform  methods  of  analysis. 
Among  the  more  lnii)ortant  papers  presented  were:  History  of  Indiana's  Wat» 
Supply,  by  J.  N.  Hurty :  Underground  Water  Supply  of  Indiana,  by  F.  G.  Clapp; 
Transmission  of  Typhoid  Fever,  by  H.  E.  Jordan;  and  The  Present  Condition 
of  the  Water  Supply  of  Indiana,  by  H.  E.  Barnard.  Smaller  articles  relating  to 
water  pollution  and  its  prevention  and  methods  of  examining  waters  are 
included. 

Purification  of  water  by  freeasing,  F.  T.  Shutt  {Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts. 
J 907.  pp.  176,  177). — Analyses  are  roi)orted  which  sliow  the  elimination  of  a 
large  amount  of  organic  matter  from  highly  colored  river  water  on  freezing.  It 
was  also  observed  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  saline  matter  in  lake  water  was 
reinovcHl  by  freezing,  a  sample  of  the  water  before  freezing  containing  1J>2.') 
pjiFts  per  million  of  total  solids  yielding  an  ice  containing  only  90  parts  per 
million  of  solids. 

The  disinfection  of  sewage  and  sewage  filter  effluents,  E.  B.  Phelps  ( V.  ff. 
GeoJ.  Hurvry,  Water-Supply  Paper  No.  229,  pp.  91,  pi.  1). — The  results  of 
investigations  on  disinfection  of  sewage  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Red  Bank,  N.  J- 
and  Baltimore,  Md..  are  reported.  An  account  is  also  given  of  investigations 
at  the  sanitary  research  laboratory  and  sewage  experiment  station  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  on  the  putrescibllity  and  stability  of 
sewage  effluents. 

It  is  pointed  out  '*  that  purification  of  sewage  has  come  to  mean  primarily 
the  removal  of  its  tendency  to  putrefy  and  not  the  total  oxidation  and  removal 
of  all  its  organic  matter,"  and  that  "  chemical  disinfection  offers  a  means 
whereby  a  reasonable  bacterial  purification  may  be  accomplished  without  com- 
plete purification  of  the  organic  matter." 

On  a  cost  basis,  chlorin  in  some  form  is  considered  the  most  eflScient  agent 
for  chemical  disinfection.  **  The  application  of  3  parts  per  million  of  avail- 
able chlorin  In  the  form  of  bleaching  i)owder  to  a  trlckllng-filter  effluent  similar 
to  those  on  which  exi)erlments  were  made  effects  satisfactory  disinfec- 
tion. .  .  .  The  cost  of  disinfection  ranges  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  million  gallons 
of  sewage,  depending  chiefly  on  the  size  of  the  plant.  Effluents  of  higher 
degrees  of  purity  can  be  disinfected  at  still  lower  cost.  Five  parts  per  million 
probably  represents  the  maximum  amount  of  chlorin  required  for  the  treat- 
ment of  tricklhig-filter  effluents  of  poorer  quality." 
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The  removal  of  over  98  per  cent  of  the  total  bacteria  of  crude  sewage  re- 
quires **  the  application  of  from  5  to  10  parts  per  million  of  available  chlorln, 
the  amount  depending  on  the  character  of  the  sewage.  Such  disinfection  costs 
from  fl.50  to  $3.50  per  million  gallons/' 

In  the  investigations  on  putresclblllty  and  stability  of  sewage  effluents  the 
aim  was  to  establish  a  definite  and  stable  standard  of  comparison  based  ui)on 
"the  amount  of  oxygen  which  the  effluent  will  eventually  require  before  it 
will  have  become  perfectly  stable.  The  amount  of  this  available  oxygen  Is 
estimated  fairly  well  by  the  chemical  determination  of  dissolved  oxygen  and 
nitrates.'' 

It  is  believed  that  **  In  general,  effluents  having  a  relative  stability  greater 
than  90  i)er  cent  may  be  discharged  Into  any  stream  without  danger  of  their 
consuming  any  of  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  because  effluents  of  such  high 
Btability  will  retain  oxygen  indefinitely  on  exposure  to  the  air." 

SOUS— FEBTUIZEBS. 

Handbook  of  moor  culture,  W.  Bersch  (Handbuch  dcr  Moorkultur,  Vienna 
and  Leipaic,  1909 ,  pp.  XII +288,  pla.  8,  figs,  -^1).— This  book  supplements  earlier 
treatises  on  the  subject  and  embodies  the  results  of  the  recent  rapid  progress 
in  moor  culture.  It  treats  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  moors,  classes  of 
moors,  chemistry  and  physiology  of  moor  soils,  cultivation  of  moors,  moor  agri- 
culture, moor  forestry,  meadows  and  pastures  on  moors,  suppression  of  weeds, 
moor  cover,  and  cost  and  economy  of  moor  culture. 

Soil  surveys  as  related  to  geolognTt  H.  B.  KtJMMEL  {Ann,  Rpt.  X,  J.  Bd. 
Agr.,  36  (/908),  pp.  162-169).— The  Importance  of  soil  surveys  as  an  aid  to  the 
better  utilization  of  soils  Is  emphasized,  and  It  Is  stated  that  such  a  survey  Is 
about  to  be  undertaken  Jointly  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Station  and  the  State 
geological  survey. 

This  survey  "  will  Include  a  chemical  examination  to  determine  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  soils  and  subsoils  and  the  amounts  of  plant  food  present ;  a 
mechanical  examination  to  determine  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil,  Its 
fineness  or  coarseness;  Its  porosity  or  Impervlousness,  etc.  It  will  also  Include 
an  agricultural  examination  to  determine  the  nature  and  quantity  of  crops  now 
produced,  and  all  will  be  based  upon  the  topographic  and  geological  investiga- 
tions of  the  past  40  years.'* 

Analyses  of  soils  of  Formosa,  Argrentina,  J.  J.  Bolla  and  F.  I^venib 
(Crt'm.  Agr,  \ Argentina],  2  {1908),  A'o.  ^,  pp.  67-72). — Mechanical  and  chemical 
analyses  of  20  samples  of  soils  from  this  district  are  reiwrted. 

An  interesting  soil  problem,  R.  D.  Watt  {Transvaal  Agr.  Jour.,  7  {1909), 
yo.  27,  pp.  -J28,  4^9). — Analyses  are  given  of  samples  of  a  soil  which  is  thought 
to  have  been  rendered  unproductive  by  the  presence  of  ferrous  salts. 

Add  soils,  A.  W.  Blair  {Florida  Sta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  j:XTr-X.YX/X).— Ex- 
aminations of  soils  with  reference  to  depth,  acidity,  and  nitrogen  content  made 
since  the  issue  of  Bulletin  93  of  the  station  (R  S.  R.,  20,  p.  116)  are  here  re- 
ported. 

These  soils  Included  samples  from  the  high  pine,  spruce  pine,  and  fiat  woods 
regions  and  from  palmetto  hammocks.  Of  the  103  samples  of  soils  and  subsoils 
examined,  89  were  tested  for  acidity  by  Veitch's  limewater  method  and  in  OO 
nitrogen  were  determined.  Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  soils,  61  per 
<*nt  of  the  cultivated  subsoils,  40  per  cent  of  the  deeper  subsoils,  and  none  of 
the  vh-gin  soils  were  found  to  be  acid.  The  nitrogen  content  of  soils  bearing 
citrus  fruits  was  found  to  be  very  low. 
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An  examination  of  the  brownish  colored  water  collected  in  low  places  where 
large  quantities  of  saw  imlmettos  were  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  ground- 
showed  that  while  the  water  was  distinctly  acid,  there  was  only  the  faintest 
indication  of  tannic  acid.  This  indicates  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
common  belief  that  the  acid  condition  of  Florida  soils  is  due  to  tannic  acid 
leached  from  the  saw  palmetto. 

Beport  on  fertilizer  experiments  on  swamp  soils,  R.  IIarcourt  (Ann.  Rpi, 
Ontario  Agr.  and  Expt.  Union,  SO  {J908),  pp,  37-S9).—This  is  a  brief  sommary 
of  information  which  has  been  collected  for  a  number  of  years  on  the  coiDpo- 
sitlon  and  i)roductiveness  of  Ontario  swamp  soils. 

It  has  been  observed  **  that  where  the  swamp  material  lies  over  clay,  and 
particularly  if  it  is  not  so  deep  but  that  some  of  the  clayey  materials  may 
become  mixed  with  the  top  soil,  good  results  are  obtained.  lUit  when  the 
materials  are  not  sufllclently  decomjwsed  to  form  a  soil  that  will  hold  water 
when  the  land  is  tile-drained,  or  when  the  subsoil  is  a  sand,  the  results  are 
invariably'  poor." 

Out  of  44  sjimples  of  swamp  soils  analyzed  only  3  were  found  to  contain 
less  than  1  {rev  cent  of  lime  and  none  was  noticeably  sour  or  acid.  "Eight 
of  the  samples  contained  less  than  0.3  per  cent  of  potash  and  only  0  had  less 
than  0.2  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  In  nearly  every  case  the  lowest  per- 
centage amounts  of  these  plant  food  constituents  were  found  in  swamp  soiU 
lying  over  sjindy  subsoils.  The  quantities  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
found  In  these  soils  are  not  large;  but  the  average  results  show  fully  as 
much  as  will  be  found  in  most  of  our  good  arable  soils,  and  some  of  them 
contain  an  unusually  large  amount.  They  also  contain  from  four  or  five  lo 
ten  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  our  ordinary  soils.  Consequently,  it  is  evident 
that  the  unproductiveness  of  these  soils  can  not  always  be  charged  to  the 
lack  of  plant  food. 

**The  results  of  determinations  of  humus  show  that  decomposition  has  pro- 
ceeded further  in  some  cas<»s  than  in  others,  and,  as  the  nitrogen  and  possibly 
the  greater  part  of  the  mineral  constituents  are  held  in  organic  combination, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  in  many  instances  decomposition  does  not  take  place 
rapidly  enough  to  furnish  a  full  supply  of  food  to  the  plant." 

In  fertilizer  experiments  with  oats  on  the  swamp  soils  the  use  of  i>otash 
as  a  rule  increased  the  yield,  especially  in  cases  in  which  lime  was  not  used. 
Lime  and  phosphoric  acid  had  little  effect. 

Swamp  soils,  R.  IIarcourt  (Ann,  Rpt,  Ontario  Agr.  Col,  and  Expt.  Farm,  3k 
(tOOS),  pp.  00-1)8). — This  has  been  noted  from  another  source  (see  above). 

On  the  process  of  separation  of  soluble  mineral  products  from  plant 
residues,  S.  Kkavkov  (Zliur.  Opuitn.  Agron.  [Russ.  Jour.  Expt.  Landic.],  9 
(190S),  A'o.  5,  pp.  500-020;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Zcnthl,  1900,  7,  No.  6,  pp.  f>8,  -io9).— 
This  is  an  account  of  a  s<»rles  of  systematic  studies  of  the  mineral  constituents 
dissolvtHl  by  water  from  plant  residues  such  as  leaves,  straw,  hay,  and  roots 
before  and  after  decomposition. 

The  processes  of  interaction  between  the  products  of  the  decompositioii  of 
organic  remains  and  the  constituents  of  the  soil,  S.  Kravkov  (Zhur.  Opuitn. 
Agron.  [Runs.  Jour.  Expt.  Lanrfjr.],  JO  (1909),  No.  1,  pp,  l-S^i). — In  continua- 
tion of  the  investigations  noted  above,  an  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the 
changes  in  the  chemical  composition  which  soil  imdergoes  under  the  influence 
of  the  soluble  products  of  the  decomiM)sition  of  plant  residues. 

From  the  results  of  experiments  on  a  rather  light  sandy  chernozem  and  on  a 
gray  forest  soil  the  author  concludes  that  where  the  conditions  are  such  that 
the  soluble  constituents  are  rapidly  removed  from  the  soil  there  Is  a  progressive 
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decline  of  both  hnmus  compounds  and  mineral  constituents,  the  reverse  being 
true  where  the  conditions  favor  accumulation  of  the  soluble  constituents.  The 
lime  and  magnesia  of  the  plant  residues,  as  well  as  of  the  soil,  play  the  leading 
r*%le  in  these  chanijes.  The  degradation  of  the  chernozem  soil  as  well  as  the 
"  regradation "  of  the  gray  forest  soil  into  chernozem  can  be  brought  about 
artificially. 

[Orgranic  matter  as  a  means  of  preventing^  loss  of  soluble  plant  food  by 
leaching],  A.  W.  Blaib  {Florida  Sta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  XXX1X-XLI).—Iti  experi- 
ments in  which  a  rather  coarse  sandy  soil  without  admixture  and  with  varying 
amoimts  (1  to  10  per  cent)  of  muck  was  subjected  to  leaching,  it  was  found 
that  the  addition  of  the  organic  matter  reduced  the  loss  of  plant  food  through 
leaching  and  improved  the  capillary  power  of  the  soil. 

The  relations  between  permeability  of  soils  and  their  adaptability  to  irri- 
gation, A.  MiJNTz  and  L.  Faure  {Compt.  Rend,  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  l.'iS  (1909), 
yo.  >2,  pp.  1^35-1  UO;  ahs.  in  Rev,  Sci.  [Paris],. ^7  (1909),  I,  No.  2J^,p.763),— It  is 
shown  that  the  i)ermeability  of  the  soil  is  an  CFsential  factor  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  irrigation  water.  The  permeability  may  in  certain  cases  be  so  great 
as  to  render  irrigation  unprofitable  or  greatly  reduce  the  benefits  that  may  be 
derived  from  it. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  determination  of  the  permeability  of  the  soils 
should  precede  the  establishment  of  every  Irrigation  project  and  that  in  case  of 
a  limited  supply  of  water  its  application  be  limited  to  the  soils  of  medium  per- 
meability. The  distributing  8yst?m  could  in  this  cas<!  be  more  economically 
Installed  and  the  efficiency  of  irrigation  would  be  increased. 

Moisture  determinations,  A.  W.  Blaib  (Florida  Sta.  Rpt,  1908,  pp.  XLI- 
XLIV). — Determinations  of  moisture  during  April  and  May  in  samples  of  vari- 
ous soils  taken  in  1  ft.  sections  to  a  depth  of  4  ft  are  reported. 

Contribution  to  methods  of  bacteriological  soil  investigation,  Vogel  and 
Zelleb  (Mitt.  Kaiser  Wilhelms  Inst.  Landw.  Bromherg,  1  (1908),  No.  2,  pp. 
167:  ahs.  in  Cenihl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  AM.,  22  (1909),  No.  U-17,  pp.  418- 
^20). — ^The  authors*  experience  with  various  chemical-biological  methods  of 
soil  examination  with  reference  especially  to  the  increase  of  the  nitrogen  sup- 
ply of  soils  by  bacterial  activity  is  given. 

Investigations  on  Azotobacter  chroococcum,  S.  Kbzemieniewski  (CenthL 
Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Aht.,  23  (1909),  No.  6-9,  pp.  161-173).— Studies  are  reported 
which  show  that  mixed  cultures  of  Azotobacter  chroococcum  are  more  active  in 
fixing  nitrogen  than  pure  cultures.  Both  Azotobacter  and  Granulobacter  fix  free 
nitrogen,  but  in  a  medium  free  from  humus  the  latter  is  much  more  active  than 
the  former.  In  neither  case  does  Radiobacter  alone  fix  nitrogen,  although  it  aids 
fixation  by  other  organisms.  In  the  decomposition  products  of  carbohydrates 
(hamate)  in  cultures  of  Azotobacter  the  author,  contrary  to  the  observation 
of  Stoklasa,  found  neither  alc»ohol  nor  organic  acid  in  determinable  amounts. 

Experiments  on  the  inoculation  of  legumes  with  nodule  bacteria,  Geblach 
and  Vogel  (Mitt.  Kaiser  Wilhelms  Inst.  Landw.  Bromherg,  1  (1908),  No.  2,  pp. 
J23;  ab«.  in  Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Aht.,  22  (1909),  No.  1^-17,  pp.  J,I6- 
hl8).—The  results  of  pot  experiments  with  soils  from  diflPerent  parts  of  the 
PTOvinoes  of  Posen  and  West  Prussia  to  determine  the  extent  of  distribution 
of  active  root  tubercle  organisms  show  that  in  many  cases  inoculation  is 
needed,  particularly  on  new  or  peaty  soils  and  where  new  leguminous  crops  are 
introduced.  If  inoculating  material  were  cheaper  general  use  of  it  would  be 
advisable. 

Anew  theory  of  soil  fertility,  A.  Einecke  (Mitt,  Deut.  Landw.  Qesell.,  24 
(1909),  No.  21,  pp.  340,  34I).— This  is  a  review  of  the  theory  advanced  by  the 
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Dureau  of  Soils  of  this  Department  In  Farmers*  Bulletin  257  (E.  S.  B,  18, 
p.  119). 

Is  the  value  of  manure  affected  by  the  use  of  disinfecting  materials? 
SoBOTTA  {Dcut.  Landw,  Pressc,  35  (li)08),  No.  ?\S,  pp.  820,  821;  abs.  in  Ccntbl. 
Bakt.  [e/c],  2.  Abt„  23  (1909),  No.  6-9,  pp.  262,  263).— The  author  Is  of  tlw 
opinion  that  the  coal-tnr  preparations  in  particular  injuriously  affect  the  valoe 
of  manure  and  in  some  cases  act  as  plant  iwisons.  In  general  be  cautions 
against  the  continued  use  of  poisonous  materials  which  may  accumulate  in  tlie 
soil  to  the  detriment  of  growing  plants. 

Green  manures,  R.  Gagey  (Bui.  Dir.  Agr.  Com.  ct  Colon.  [Tunis],  12  (1908)^ 
^o.  yj,  pp.  J/19-5 lo,  pis.  2,  fig.  1). — The  advantages  of  green  manuring,  plants 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  their  methods  of  culture,  esi>ecially  as  ap|>lied  to 
Tunisian  conditions,  are  fully  discussed  in  this  article. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  Sardinian  guanoB  with  special  referoace  to 
the  determination  of  the  ammoniacal  nitrogen,  R.  Binaghi  (Staz.  8per.  Agr, 
Hal.,  Ji2  {1909),  i\o.  3,  pp.  195-230,  fig.  i).— After  a  discussion  of  the  locatioa 
and  source  of  various  guano  dei)osits  and  of  analyses  of  samples  of  guano  from 
different  parts  of  the  world,  the  author  gives  the  results  of  his  own  investiga- 
tions of  Sardinian  gunnos.  For  determination  of  nitrogen  the  Schloesing-Anbln 
method  was  used  with  a  modified  apparatus,  which  is  described  and  illustrated. 
The  following  conclusions  are  drawn  : 

(1)  The  view  of  other  analysts  that  bat  guano  is  less  rich  in  fertilizing  con- 
stituents than  that  of  sea  birds  is  confirmed;  (2)  the  Sardinian  guanos  are  to 
he  classed  as  ammoniacal;  (3)  they  i>ossess  every  quality  requisite  for  fer- 
tilizing the  soil  and  are  not  inferior  to  American  and  African  guanos;  (4)  with 
the  modification  of  the  Schloesing-Aubin  apparatus  more  e.xact  and  quicker 
results  are  ohtained  than  with  the  original  method. 

The  guano  birds  of  Peru,  R.  E.  Coker  (Science,  n.  ser.,  29  (1909),  No.  751. 
p.  S3H). — The  chief  guano-producing  birds  are  described  as  well  as  the  con- 
ditions which  promote  or  hinder  their  multiplication.  A  system  of  rotation 
whereby  birds  are  to  he  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  a  period  of  years 
on  certain  islands,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  accumulation  of  guano,  is 
l)r<)postHl. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  in  (Germany  in  1908  (Chcm.  Ztschr.,  8  (1909),  No.  11, 
pp.  121,  122). — Statistics  of  i)roduction  and  consumption  in  Germany  and  other 
countries  are  reviewed. 

Nitrogen  from  the  air  (Jour.  Roy.  Soc.  Arts,  57  (1909),  No.  2951,  p.  621),— 
Brief  reference  is  made  to  a  pai>er  presented  at  the  Ix)ndon  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  by  Bernthsen,  in  which  attention  is 
culled  to  the  SchiJnherr  and  Ilessberger  process  of  producing  an  electric  arc 
flame  of  new  form  and  higher  efficiency  in  the  oxidation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
air.  In  this  process  magnets  and  magnetic  fields  are  entirely  dispensed  with  and 
the  arc  is  produced  inside  an  iron  tuhe  of  comiwratively  small  diameter,  through 
which  the  air  is  made  to  pass  and  thus  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
arc.  It  is  stated  that  two  new  companies  have  been  formed  to  exploit  the 
process  in  Norway. 

The  manufacture  of  cyanamid,  de  Seynes  (Rev.  O^n.  Agron.,  n.  ser.,  4 
(1909),  No.  5,  pp.  196-198). — A  very  hrlef  description  Is  given  of  the  process, 
with  a  list  of  European  factories  and  organizations  manufacturing  and  handling 
the  product. 

The  new  nitrogenous  fertilizers  utilizing  atmospheric  nitrogen,  R.  Guiixi5 
(Bui.  8oc.  Agr,  France,  1909,  June  1,  pp.  915-921). — ^This  is  a  report  presented 
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to  the  InternatJonal  Ck)ngre88  of  Applied  Chemistry  at  London  and  deals  with 
the  results  of  practical  experiments  to  test  the  fertilizing  value  of  basic  lime 
nitrate,  calcium  cyanamid,  and  dicyandiamid. 

The  actual  status  of  the  new  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  6.  L.  Ragondet  {Jour. 
Soc  Cent.  Agr.  Belg.,  56  {1909),  No.  7,  pp,  20^-213,  figs.  2).— This  is  a  report 
apon  the  present  status  of  the  manufacture  and  agricultural  utilization  of  basic 
lime  nitrate  and  lime  nitrogen.  The  results  of  field  experiments  with  these  fer- 
tilizers on  a  variety  of  crops  are  reported. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  phosphates,  H.  Klebahn  {Jahrb.  Hamhurg. 
Wiss.  Anst.,  25  {1907),  Bdheft  5,  pp.  279-291,  pis.  2).— Comparative  pot  and 
field  tests  of  Thomas  slag,  superphosphate,  and  agricultural  phosphate  (fine 
ground  raw  phosphate)  with  kainit  and  nitrate  of  soda  on  barley,  oats,  and 
beans  grown  in  sandy  and  i)eaty  soil  are  reported.  While  the  results  were  not 
altogether  conclusive  they  show  that  the  agricultural  phosphate  and  Thomas 
Blag  were  nearly  equally  effective  on  moor  soils,  but  less  effective  on  sandy 
soila 

The  Bolution  of  phosphoric  acid  in  water-insoluble  compounds  under  the 
action  of  bacteria  and  yeasts,  E.  Kroner  {Jour.  Landw.,  57  (1909)  \o.  i,  pp. 
5S0). — Previous  investigations  on  this  subject,  particularly  those  of  Stoklasa, 
are  reviewed,  and  a  series  of  studies  to  verify  the  conclusions  from  these  in- 
vestigations and  to  study  the  influence  of  various  conditions  upon  the  activity 
of  bacteria  and  yeasts  in  rendering  phosphates  soluble  is  reported. 

The  investigations  show  in  general  that  the  activity  of  acid-fomilng  bacteria 
and  yeasts  is  of  great  importance  in  rendering  phosphoric  add  soluble  in  the 
soil.  Of  first  importance  in  this  respect  is  carbon  dioxid,  but  other  acids,  such 
as  acetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  and  lactic  acid  produced  by  bacteria  also  exert  a 
consideraoic  influence.  The  presence  of  basic  substances  which  readily  com- 
bine with  these  acids  interfere  with  solution  as  long  as  the  bases  are  in  excess 
In  the  soil. 

The  amount  of  active  lime  and  calcium  carbonate  in  the  soil,  as  well  as  the 
form  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  used,  plays  an  important  r61e  in  the  action  of 
the  phoephatic  fertilizers.  In  compost  experiments  it  is  of  imi)ortance  from 
the  standpoint  of  solubility  of  the  phosphate  whether  the  mixture  gives  an 
acid  or  alkaline  reaction,  since  in  the  latter  case  the  neutralization  of  the  acids 
would  prevent  solution  of  the  phosphoric  acid. 

The  author  concludes  from  his  experiments  that  the  life  activities  of  the 
bacteria,  tliat  is,  assimilation  of  phosphoric  acid  by  the  living  organism,  play 
little  or  no  direct  part  in  solution  of  the  phosphates,  but  that  the  latter  Is  due 
to  the  action  of  the  organic  acids  and  of  the  carbon  dioxid  produced. 

The  action  of  yeasts  in  rendering  phosi)horic  acid  soluble  increased  with  the 
increase  of  neutral  phosphate  added  to  the  nutrient  solution,  of  carbon  dioxid 
produced,  of  the  sugar  content  up  to  an  optimum,  and  In  general,  with  the  im- 
provement of  conditions  which  increased  the  production  of  carbon  dioxid. 

The  acids  produced  by  bacteria  acted  upon  all  kinds  of  phosphates,  reducing 
them  to  the  soluble  monophosphate,  but  the  rate  of  solution  varied  widely  with 
the  different  phosphates.  Trlcalcium  phosphate  in  precipitated  form,  dlcal- 
ciom  phosphate,  and  tetracalcium  phosphate  of  Thomas  slag  were  much  more 
rapidly  dissolved  tlian  the  crystalline  phosphates  or  the  so-called  amorphous 
phosphates. 

The  better  action  of  difficultly  soluble  phosphates  in  humus  soils  is  attributed 
not  only  to  the  fact  that  such  soils  are  rich  in  humus  acids,  but  that  there  Is 
an  active  re8|)iration  and  fermentation  of  acid-forming  bacteria,  molds,  and 
yeasts  in  such  soils. 
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Basic  phosphatic  slagr,  J.  B.  Lindsey  (Amcr.  Fcrt,,  30  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  5, 
6). — This  is  a  brief  suniinary  of  Information  regarding  the  composition,  avail- 
ability, fertilizing  value,  and  use  of  phosphatic  slag. 

Production  of  phosphate  rock  duringr  1908  {Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter, 
75  (1909),  No.  25,  pp.  2SD,  28E). — According  to  an  advance  report  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  and  reprinted  here,  the  total  production  of  phos- 
phate rock  in  the  United  States  In  1908  was  2,386,138  long  tons  valued  at 
$11,399,124,  representing  a  slight  increase  over  the  production  of  the  previous 
year.  The  estimated  life  of  the  present  known  deposits  and  the  importance 
and  means  of  preventing  their  wasteful  use  are  discussed. 

A  new  potash  salt  (Engin.  and  Min.  Jour.,  81  (1909),  No.  25,  p.  12S9).—A 
new  potash  salt  consisting  of  ferrous  chlorid,  1  part;  potassium  chlorid,  3 
parts;  and  sodium  chlorid,  1  part,  obtained  from  the  mines  of  the  Nordhanser 
Potash  Works,  is  described. 

The  action  of  soda  on  plant  grrowth,  H.  Vageleb  (Fiihling's  Landw.  Ztg.,  58 
(1909).  No.  10,  pp.  369-373). — The  general  conclusion  drawn  from  iK)t  experi- 
ments reported  in  this  article  is  that  soda  is  either  completely  worthless  as  a 
plant  food  or  is  Injurious  to  plant  growJ:h.  It  was  found  to  be  without  effect 
upon  the  physical  properties  of  loam  soils  except  when  used  in  large  amounts. 
In  this  case  it  tended  to  make  the  soil  more  compact. 

Lime  and  magrnesia  in  plants  and  soils,  O.  I^ew  (Fufiling's  Landw.  Ztg., 
58  {1909),  No.  10,  pp.  355-369).— This  is  a  new  presentation  of  the  author's 
well-known  views  regarding  the  influence  of  the  relative  proportion  of  lime 
and  magnesia  in  the  soil  upon  the  growth  of  plants. 

Locusts  as  a  fertilizer  (An.  Soc.  Rural  Argentina,  45  (1909),  No.  52,  pp.  145* 
146). — It  is  shown  that  locusts  have  a  high  fertilizing  value,  being  esi)eclallj 
rich  in  nitrogen,  and  It  is  suggested  that  the  large  swarms  which  occasionally 
appear  in  parts  of  Argentina  might  be  profitably  used  for  this  purpose. 

On  the  utilization  of  pond  mud  as  a  soil  improver,  H.  Gruneb  (Deut. 
Landw.  PresHC,  36  {1909).  No.  38,  pp.  Jftl,  4/2).-— In  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
material  contains  very  small  amounts  of  fertilizing  matter  and  frequently  con- 
tains injurious  substances,  weed  seeds  and  the  like,  it  Is  considered  doubtful 
Avhether  its  use  as  a  fertilizer  is  advisable.  Analyses  of  a  few  samples  are 
given. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  J.  S.  Burd  (California  Sta.  Bui.  202.  pp.  295-325).— 
This  l)nlletin  contains  tabulated  analyses  of  271  samples  of  fertilizers  examined 
during  the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1908.  The  bulletin  also  contains 
notes  on  the  valuation  and  purchase  of  fertilizers. 

Fertilizers,  (i.  Roberts  (Kentucky  Sta.  Bui.  HO,  pp.  39-87). — ^Thls  is  a  com- 
pilation of  information  on  the  purchase  and  use  of  fertilizers,  sources  of  ferti- 
lizing materials,  care  of  farm  manures,  and  green  manure  croi)a  The  Impor- 
tance of  disseminating  correct  information  regarding  the  purchase  and  use  of 
fertilizers  is  indicated  by  the  statement  that  "  there  are  expended  annually  for 
commercial  fertilizers  in  Kentucky  about  one  and  one-quarter  millions  of  dol- 
lars," but  that  *•  a  very  large  part  of  this  money  is  lost  because  many  farmers 
do  not  know  how  to  purchase  fertilizers  economically  and  use  them  to  best 
advantage." 

Fertilizing:  materials,  P.  T.  Shutt  (Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  J907^  pp. 
159-165). — Analyses  of  fish  scrap  from  dogfish  reduction  works,  whale  scrap, 
refuse  from  wine  factory,  waste  from  cotton  factory,  flue  deposit  and  dust  from 
elevators,  gypsum,  river  dei)08it.  limekiln  ashes,  marl,  calcareous  dei)osit,  and 
gas  lime  are  reported,  with  comments  upon  their  fertilizing  value. 
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Seport  on  metabolism  in  Arum  spadices  and  the  electrical  resx>onse  of 
Are^etable  tissues,  A.  D.  Waller  {Rpt.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  8ci.,  1908,  pp.  463-478, 
figs.  16). — ^An  account  is  given  of  woric  done  by  Miss  Sanders  on  the  metabo- 
lism of  Arum  spadices  and  by  Miss  Kemp  on  the  occurrence  in  certain  vegetable 
tissues  of  a  propagated  electrical  response  to  stimulation. 

In  the  first  investigation,  which  was  conducted  to  determine  the  changes  going 
on  in  Arum  spadices  during  inflorescence,  but  little  advance  was  made,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  securing  flowering  material.  It  was  possible,  however,  to  ex- 
tend obsen-ations  on  the  enzym  activity  of  the  plants  and  on  the  nuclear 
changes  taking  place. 

It  was  found  that  the  active  spadices  of  A.  italicum,  A.  crinoides,  A.  crinitunif 
and  Dracunculus  vulgaris  secrete  a  proteolytic  enzym  or  enzyms  comi>arable 
with  trypsin  in  attacking  proteids  and  peptones,  but  carrying  the  process  of 
splitting  to  a  further  stage  in  which  tryptophane  can  no  longer  be  detected. 
Elxperiments  are  still  in  progress  relating  to  the  splitting  up  of  sugars  by  plant 
enzyms,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  author  was  not  able  to  ascertain  which 
sugars  resulted  by  the  ordinary  methods,  it  is  suggested  that  possibly  there  is  a 
further  stage  in  carbohydrate  metabolism  parallel  to  the  complete  breaking 
down  of  proteids. 

In  the  experiments  on  electrical  response,  observations  were  made  on  seedling 
plants  of  the  mustard,  pea,  and  bean,  and  upon  the  adult  i)etioles  of  the  maiden- 
hair fern.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  cases  where  tlie  nature  of  the  stimulus 
was  mechanical,  the  thermo-electric  method  of  stimulation  was  used. 

The  data  presented  are  insufficient  to  determine  the  true  nature  of  the  change 
by  transmission  of  which  an  electrical  disturbance  is  set  up  at  points  distant 
from  that  of  the  exciting  stimulus.  It  appears  that  the  transmission  is  essen- 
tially a  physiological  process,  as  shown  in  the  character  and  extent  to  which 
the  propagation  varies  in  accordance  with  the  general  character  of  the  tissue 
tested,  and  by  the  fact  that  a  very  slight  etiolation  or  unhealthiness  of  a  plant 
destroys  its  power  of  propagating  a  stimulus,  as  seen  with  seedlings  grown  in 
the  laboratory  under  improper  conditions  of  nourishment  and  light.  It  is 
further  shown  that  the  tissues  quickly  become  fatigued  unless  in  optimum  condi- 
tion and  that  on  altering  the  state  of  the  tissue  in  such  a  way  as  to  annul  its 
power  of  response  while  at  the  same  time  increasing  its  electrical  conductivity, 
no  propagation  of  an  excitatory  stage  can  be  obtained. 

The  Investigations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  power  of  propagating  ex- 
citation, instead  of  being  a  rare  and  specialized  phenomenon  in  vegetable 
tissues  dependent  upon  special  fibrillar  structures,  as  claimed  by  Bose,  is  innate 
in  every  normal  cell  and  occurs  freely  wherever  the  protoplasmic  continuity 
between  cell  and  cell  is  at  all  considerable. 

Mechanical  and  electrical  response  of  plants^  J.  C.  Bose  (Rpt.  Brit.  Assoc. 
A*]v.  Sci.,  1908,  pp.  90S,  904).— The  author  briefly  desciibes  a  method  by  which 
he  has  been  able  to  make  accurate  studies  of  the  effect  of  external  stimulus  on 
plants.  He  claims  to  have  shown  that  all  organs  of  all  plants  are  sensitive  to 
excitation.  Flirther  he  claims  that  the  fibrovascular  elements  provide  prefer- 
ential channels  through  which  waves  of  excitation  are  conducted. 

The  influence  of  electricity  on  plant  growth,  M.  Breslaueb  (Electrochem. 
Ztschr.,  16  {1909),  Nos.  1,  pp.  1-5;  2,  pp.  35-39,  figs.  4;  3,  pp.  72-75,  figs.  5).— A 
description  is  given  of  Investigations  of  various  individuals  relating  to  the 
application  of  electricity  as  a  stimulus  of  plant  growth,  particular  attention 
being  given  to  the  experiments  of  Lemstrom  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  646),  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  (E.  S.  E.,  20,  p.  630),  and  others. 
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Movement  in  plants,  F.  Dabwin  {Rpt.  Brit,  Assoc,  Adv.  8cL,  190S,  pp. 
S-.i7). — This  is  the  presidential  address  delivered  befoi-e  the  British  AsFoeiatitm 
and  describes  the  author's  Investigations  and  conclusions  regardhig  the  power 
of  movement  in  plants. 

The  influence  of  pulling:  tension  on  the  formation  of  mechanical  tissue  in 
the  stems  of  plants,  J.  S.  Bobdneb  {Rpt.  Mich,  Acad,  Sci.^  10  {190S),  p,  4^). — 
A  brief  account  Is  given  of  experiments  conducted  to  determine  the  effect  of 
pulling  tension  along  the  longitudinal  axes  of  plants.  One  hundred  and  thlrty- 
tive  stems  were  subjected  to  tension  and  an  anatomical  study  afterwards  made 
of  them.  The  tension  was  applied  by  means  of  weights  suspended  from  cords 
running  over  light  pulleys. 

The  results  obtiiined  with  sunflowers,  mustard,  beans,  castor  beans,  etc.,  showed 
an  increase  in  the  breaking  strength  of  from  5  to  55  per  cent  This  was  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  of  xylem  or  of  hard  bast  and  in  most  8{)ecies  of  both. 
In  the  case  of  the  blackberry  {Rubus  occidentalis)  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
hard  bast  but  a  decrease  of  xylem  in  the  exiierimental  plants. 

The  influence  of  contact  and  tension  upon  the  tendrils  of  Passiflora  coBmlea, 
W.  I>.  Brisk  (Rpt,  Mich.  Acad,  Sd,,  10  (1908).  p.  ^-J).— A  brief  sketch  is  given 
of  exiK»rimeiital  work  carried  on  by  the  author  during  two  years  to  determlDe 
the  effcK't  of  contact  and  tension  vi\x)i\  the  strength  of  tendrils.  The  results 
show  that  contact  had  a  marked  effect  in  producing  greater  strength  of  the 
tendril,  and  inii>ortnnt  anatomical  differences  were  found  in  tendrils  due  to 
contact  and  1o  tension. 

Effect  of  swaying  by  the  wind  on  the  formation  of  mechanical  tissne, 
Maude  Gilchrist  {Rpt,  Mich,  Acad,  Sci.,  10  {J908),  p.  45), — Experiments  are 
rei>orted  with  the  common  garden  sunflower  to  show  the  effect  of  swaying  mo- 
tions on  the  develo{)ment  of  mechanical  tissue.  These  motions  were  obtained 
by  means  of  special  apparatus  operated  by  an  electric  motor.  It  was  found 
that  the  stems  of  plants  swayed  as  by  the  wind  are  shorter  and  thicker  than 
those  not  swayed,  the  diameter  in  the  plane  of  swaying  is  greater  than  that  at 
right  angles,  the  xylem  in  the  plane  of  swaying  is  increased  in  amount,  the 
rigidity  of  the  stems  is  increased,  and  the  tensile  strength  appears  to  be  de- 
creased, although  the  work  on  this  point  is  not  considered  conclusive. 

The  influence  of  living  cells  on  the  transpiration  current,  H.  H.  Dixoic 
{Rpt.  Brit.  Axsoc.  Adv.  t^ci.,  190S,  p.  901). — A  brief  account  Is  given  of  some 
investigations  to  determine  the  influence  of  living  cells  on  the  transpiration  cur- 
rent. Two  similar  branches  were  selected,  one  of  which  was  killed  by  being 
surrounded  with  steam,  and  the  rates  of  transmission  were  observed  In  both 
branches.  The  similarity  of  action  of  both  branches  indicates  tliat  the  influence 
of  living  cells  on  water  transmission  is  insensible.  Similar  results  were  obtained 
when  branches  were  killed  with  picric  acid. 

The  fading  of  leaves  due  to  want  of  water  is  held  to  be  quite  different  from 
the  fading  of  those  supr)orted  by  dead  cells.  In  the  latter  case  there  appear 
indications  of  poison,  and  the  poisonous  effect  of  water  which  has  passed 
through  a  killed  branch  may  be  observed  by  supplying  water  to  the  basal  leaves. 
These  experiments  are  held  to  lend  no  support  to  the  vital  theories  of  the 
ascent  of  sap. 

On  the  increase  in  dry  weigrht  as  a  measure  of  assimilation,  D.  Thodat 
{Rpt.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  8ci.,  1908,  pp.  905,  906),— The  author  has  carried  on 
Investigations  on  the  method  of  determining  the  rate  of  assimilation  from  the 
dry  weight  of  plants,  since  that  method  appears  to  be  the  only  one  available 
for  determining  the  rate  of  assimilation  in  the  open  air.  This  method  was 
first  suggested  by  Sachs  in  1883,  and  the  author's  investigations  show  that 
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Sachs*  estimated  rate  of  assimilation  of  leaves  of  sunflower,  16  mg.  per  square 
decimeter  per  hour.  Is  substantially  correct  The  calculation  of  the  equivalent 
intake  of  carbon  dioxid  from  the  increase  of  dry  weight  can  only  be  considered 
at  present  as  a  rough  approximation,  since  there  is  too  little  known  of  the  com- 
position of  the  various  products  of  assimilation. 

The  carbohydrates  of  the  snowdrop  leaf  and  their  bearhigr  on  the  first 
sugar  of  photosynthesis,  J.  Parkin  {Rpt.  Brit,  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1908,  pp.  907, 
908). — ^The  author  carried  on  experiments  with  the  snowdrop  {Oalanthus  niva- 
Ih)  to  extend  knowledge  regarding  the  sugars  which  appear  as  a  direct  effect 
of  photosynthesis.  This  plant  was  selected,  as  under  ordinary  conditions  no 
starch  is  formed  in  Its  mesophyll  and  the  problem  is  not  complicated  by  the 
pr^ence  of  maltose.  If  sucrose  is  present  it  is  held  that  it  could  not  have 
originated  from  maltose. 

The  author  found,  as  a  result  of  about  40  duplicate  analyses,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar  in  the  leaf  is  considerable,  and  that  the  amount  in  a  single  leaf 
increases  from  above  downward.  At  the  same  time  the  ratio  of  sucrose  to 
glucose  and  fructose  diminishes.  The  proportion  of  sucrose  to  the  hexoses 
(glucose  and  fructose)  decreases  as  the  season  advances.  The  percentage  of 
hexoses  remains  fairly  constant  while  that  of  the  sucrose  fluctuates  greatly, 
increasing  during  the  day  and  diminishing  at  night.  Leaves  darkened  for 
some  days  still  contain  a  moderate  quantity  of  sugar,  and  when  reiliuminated 
tliey  show  a  large  increase  of  sucrose,  while  the  amount  of  hexose  undergoes 
little  alteration. 

The  author  l)elieves  that  in  photosjmthesis  the  formation  of  sucrose  precedes 
that  of  the  hexoses  rather  than  that  the  converse  takes  place. 

The  factors  influencing  photosynthesis  in  water  plants,  A.  M.  Smith  (Rpt. 
Brit.  As^oc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1908,  pp.  906,  907). — By  means  of  an  apparatus  which 
maintains  a  current  of  water  containing  dissolved  carbon  dioxid  passing  at  a 
constant  rate  over  a  plant  inclosed  in  a  chaml)er,  the  author  was  able  to  study 
the  conditions  of  assimilation,  such  as  carlK)n  dioxid  supply,  temperature,  and 
light  These  are  held  to  be  the  actual  limiting  factors  under  the  different  con- 
ditions of  the  experiments,  and  it  is  shown  that  when  carbon  dioxid  is  the 
limiting  factor,  plants  with  an  internal  atmosphere  (flowering  plants)  have 
an  advantage  over  those  without  it  in  being  able  to  convert  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  the  carbon  dioxid.  No  depressing  effect  of  carbon  dioxid  on  assimila- 
tion could  be  detected  up  to  a  point  when  the  supply  was  about  one-third  of 
saturation,  corresponding  to  an  atmosphere  containing  33  per  cent  carbon 
dioxid,  or  from  30  to  50  times  as  much  as  occurs  In  ordinary  tap  water. 
Water  plants  were  found  extraordinarily  sensitive  to  external  conditions,  a 
night  in  the  laboratory  considerably  depressing  assimilation,  and  a  week's  con- 
finement under  laboratory  conditions  reducing  it  to  a  very  small  amount. 

Color  changes  in  flowers  produced  by  controlling  insolation,  II.  E.  Rawson 
(Rpt.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  8ci.,  1908,  pp.  902,  903). ^A  brief  account  Is  given  of 
experiments  carried  on  in  South  Africa  in  which  the  color  of  nasturtiums  was 
decidedly  influenced  by  cutting  off  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  opaque  screens  at 
certain  intervals  during  the  day.  The  experiments  with  dahlias  and  cosmos 
indicate  that  their  coloration  can  be  changed  as  readily  as  that  of  nasturtiums. 
Mutual  Interactions  of  plant  roots,  J.  B.  Dandeno  (Rpt.  Mich.  Acad.  Sci., 
JO  (1908),  pp.  32-36). — Experiments  are  reported  which  were  conducted  to 
ascertain  information  regarding  the  material  excreted  by  roots  and  the  Inter- 
actions of  the  roots  of  one  plant  upon  another.  The  experiments  were  divided 
into  two  groups.  For  the  flrst  period  the  seedlings  were  grown  until  the  radi- 
cles liad  attained  a  length  of  15  to  20  mm.  The  second  period  included  the 
growth  up  to  about  4  weeks. 
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It  was  found  that  during  the  first  24  to  48  hours  2  seedling  plants  when 
grown  together  often  promote  the  growth  of  each  other,  but  afterwards  bacteria 
and  aquatic  fungi  prey  upon  the  dead  cells  of  the  root  cap,  and  upon  the  djins 
root  hairs,  producing  substances  decidedly  injurious  to  the  roota 

The  injurious  effects  noted  are  attributed  mainly  to  the  excretion  of  fungi 
and  bacteria  in  cultures.  It  was  found  that  when  a  plant  was  watered  with 
plant  Juice  the  first  bacteria  or  fungi  which  attacked  the  plant  Juice  produced 
harmful  effects,  and  it  was  not  until  these  harmful  excretions  were  decomposed 
by  other  bacteria  or  by  the  chemical  action  set  up  by  manure  that  the  injurioos 
causes  were  removed.  The  excretion  of  fungi  was  usually  injurious  to  plant 
roots,  excepting  in  the  case  of  a  symbiosis  of  mycorrhiza  and  host.  Prelim- 
inary exi)eriments  indicate,  however,  that  the  excretion  of  mycorrhiza  is  in- 
jurious only  to  the  roots  of  other  than  those  of  the  host  plant. 

In  conclusion  the  author  sjiys  that  the  loose  cells  set  free  by  roots  are  the 
prime  cause  of  the  injury,  though  not  the  direct  cause.  They  furnish  food  for 
fungi  and  bacteria,  but  it  is  the  excretion  of  these  organisms  that  causes  the 
injury. 

[Studies  on  the  adventitious  embryos  in  the  orangre  and  mangro],  J.  Bell- 
ing {Florida  Sta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp,  CIX-GXXV,  pis,  5 ) .—Attention  is  caUed  to 
the  work  of  Strasburger  and  others  showing  the  occurrence  of  adventitious 
embryos  in  the  seed  of  the  orange,  and  the  results  of  the  author's  investigation 
with  the  mango  are  described  at  length. 

A  large  number  of  seetls  of  a  variety  known  as  No.  11  were  examined  and 
comiwrisons  made  with  other  varieties.  The  occurrence  of  polyembryos  seemed 
to  be  quite  constant  in  some  of  the  varieties,  while  an  examination  of  the  egg 
colls  of  fruits  of  the  variety  No.  11  from  Isolated  trees  showed  that  there  was 
no  embryo  formed  in  the  embryo  sac,  all  the  embryos  being  apparently  ad- 
ventitious. Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  mango  seeds  may  retain  their 
vitality  for  a  considerable  time  during  the  hot  weather  in  Florida,  and  that 
stones  taken  from  mango  fruits  immediately  upon  gathering.  If  cleaned  from 
the  pulp  and  planted  in  clean  sand,  usually  give  healthy  germination.  These 
results  confirm  those  of  Higgins  as  reported  in  Bulletin  12  of  the  Hawaii 
Station  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  1155). 

Further  contributions  to  the  subject  of  grraft  hybrids,  H.  Winklkb  (Ztsckr, 
Boi.,  1  {1909),  yo.  5,  pp.  315-3^5,  pi,  i,  figs.  4). — ^In  continuation  of  previous 
reports  on  a  graft  hybrid  between  the  cultivated  tomato  and  the  black  night- 
shade, further  notes  are  given  on  this  form,  which  the  author  has  called  8oUh 
ntim  tuhingrusv,  and  descriptions  of  additional  graft  hybrids  are  given.  These 
new  forms  have  been  designated  by  the  following  names:  8,  proteus,  8.  dancin- 
iatium,  iS\  kcrlrcutcriannm,  and  8.  gwrtnerianum. 

Trees,  H.  M.  Ward  {Cambridge,  1909,  vol,  5,  pp.  X-\- 308,  pi.  1,  figs.  209).— 
This  volume  treats  of  the  form  and  habit  of  trees,  with  an  appendix  on  seed- 
lings, and  Is  the  concluding  volume  of  the  Handbook  of  Forest  Botany  for  the 
Woodlands  and  the  laboratory.  The  previous  volumes  have  already  be«i 
noted  (E.  S.  R..  20,  p.  1183). 

American  medicinal  barks,  Alice  Henkel  (U,  8,  Dept,  Agr.,  Bur,  Plant 
Indus.  Bui.  139.  pp.  59,  figs.  Jj/')). — In  this  bulletin,  which  forms  the  second  of  a 
series  on  American  medicinal  plants  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  529),  are  given  descrip- 
tions of  the  barks  recognized  as  **  official "  in  the  eighth  revision  of  the  United 
States  PharmacoixBia,  together  with  a  number  of  other  "  nonofflcial "  ones  that 
are  in  considerable  demand,  if  Judged  from  the  quotations  and  trade  catalogues 
of  dealers  in  drugs.  The  number  of  drug  plants  fully  described  is  35,  but  under 
many  descriptions  closely  related  si)ecies  are  also  briefly  treated. 
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Tlie  Uredinece  of  Finland,  J.  I.  Liro  (formerly  Lindboth)  (Bidr.  Kiinn, 
PifUandH  Natur  och  Folk,  1908,  No.  65,  pp.  6^2,  figs.  i5).— This  Is  a  contribution 
on  the  morpbology,  biology,  wintering  forms,  Injury,  and  method  of  investiga- 
tion of  i-usts.  After  discussing  these  different  factors,  ^stematic  descriptions 
are  giren  of  the  species  occurring  in  Finland,  246  having  been  so  recognized. 
The  synonjrmy  of  the  different  species  is  given  in  full,  and  an  extensive  bibli- 
ography concludes  the  work. 

Culture  experiments  with  some  rust  fungri,  I,  H,  J.  I.  Lino  (formerly 
r^iNDBOTH)  {Ada  8oc.  Fauna  et  Flora  Fcnnica,  29  (1906-1908),  Nos.  6,  pp.  25; 
7.  PP*  58,  figs.  6). — Descriptions  are  given  of  culture  experiments  with  a  num- 
ber of  rust  fungi,  the  object  of  the  investigations  being  to  determine  the 
alternate  i^nerations,  host  plants,  methods  of  wintering,  specific  relationships^ 
affinities,  etc 

The  death  rate  of  bacteria  under  the  action  of  disinfectants,  Habbiette 
Ohick  iRpt.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1908,  pp.  901,  902).— The  author  claims 
that  disinfection  is  a  process  closely  analogous  to  chemical  reaction,  the  dis- 
infectant representing  one  reagent  and  the  protoplasm  of  the  bacterium  the 
other.  The  process  is  found  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  mass  law,  the 
number  of  surviving  bacteria  being  substituted  for  the  concentration  of 
reacting  substance.  The  number  of  living  bacteria,  when  enumerated  after 
successive  intervals  of  time,  is  found  to  decrease  in  a  logarithmic  manner. 

The  experiments  upon  which  these  conclusions  are  based  were  made  by  the 
author  and  other  workers  with  spore-bearing  and  vegetative  types  of  a  num- 
ber of  bacteria,  employing  metallic  salts,  phenol  and  other  coal-tar  derivatives, 
and  heat  as  means  of  disinfection. 

FIELD  CBOPS. 

Field  experiments  with  farm  crops,  W.  Saunders,  J.  H.  Gbisdale,  W.  T. 
Maooun,  F.  T.  Shutt,  C.  E.  Saunders,  R.  Robertson,  J.  Murray,  A.  Mackay, 
W.  H.  Fajrfield,  G.  H.  Hutton,  and  T.  A.  Sharpe  (Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts. 
1908,  pp.  5-9,  nSl,  33,  34,  38,  39,  80-90,  m-127,  131,  132,  135-152,  216-219, 
22S-240,  267-283,  291-305,  311-336,  357-366,  368-380,  pis.  ^).— The  results 
with  field  crops  at  the  Canada  Experimental  Farms  in  1907  are  reported,  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  in  previous  years  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  935). 

A  general  review  of  the  season  is  given  and  a  brief  report  on  culture  tests 
with  wheat,  emmer,  oats,  barley,  corn,  turnips,  and  potatoes  at  Ft  Vermilion, 
350  miles  north  of  Edmonton,  is  presented.  In  brief  descriptions  of  visits 
to  the  different  farms,  the  work  of  each  place  is  briefiy  summarized.  The 
results  of  variety  tests  at  the  different  farms  are  summarized  in  the  following 
table: 

Varieties  leading  in  yield  at  the  Canada  Experimental  Farms  in  1907. 


Crop. 


Ottawa: 

Potatoes 

Spring  wheat 

Durum  wheat 

Winter  wheat 

Emmer  and  spelt. 

Oats 

6-TOiwed  barley 

2-iowed  barley 


Varieties 
tested. 


Leading  varieties. 

Yield  per 

acre  1907. 

Bate  of  1  Growing 
ripening,  j   period. 

Bushels. 

Pounds. 

Pinnacle  Beauty 

Chelsea 

462 
45 
54 
62 

Days. 

Aug.    8 

30     Aug.  13 
30     July   27 
2,850     Aug.  28 
6     Aug.  13 
18     July   30 
18     Aug.    4 

101 

Ohamovka 

102 

American  Banner 

Smooth  Spelt 

332 
110 

Improved^merican 

Odessa 

96 
54 
64 

103 
95 

Hannchen 

99 
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Varieties  leading  in  yield  at  the  Canada  Experimental  Farms  in  1907 — Confd. 


Crop. 


Ottawa    Continued. 

Peas 

Do 

Spring  rye 

Winter  rye 

Beans 

Flax 

Napnan: 

6-rowed  barley . . . 
2-rowed  barley . . , 

Spring  wheat 

Dunim  wheat 

E miner  and  spelt 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes 

Millet 

Brandon: 

Spring  wheat 

Durum  wheat 

Emmer  and  spelt 

Oats 

6-ro wed  barley . . . 
2-rowed  barley... 

Peas 

Com 

Potatoes 

Millet 

Indian  Head: 

Spring  wheat 

Durum  whe^it 

Emmer  and  spelt 

Oat^ 

6-rowed  barley . . . 
2-rowed  barleV. .. 

I'eas .' 

Flax 

Potatoes 

Lafomf>e: 

Spring  wheat 

Durum  wheat 

Emmer  and  spelt 

Oats 

6-rowed  barlev. . . 

Do :.... 

2-rowed  barley, .. 

Turnips 

Mangels 

Carrots 

Sugar  l>eels 

Potatoes 

Agass  i  Z.- 
Win ter  wheat 

Winter  rye 

Oats 

6-rowed  l)arley... 
2-rowed  barley . . . 

Peas 

Potatoes 


Varieties 
tested. 


Leading  yarietles. 


Yield  per  ttcn  1907. 

'  Date  of  '  Gnmizi^ 

ripening.  ■   period. 


'  Bushels. 


Nelson 

Paragon 

Ottawa  Select 

Thousand/old 

Norwegian  Brown.. 
Novarosslck 


Golden  Giant 

Mensury 

French  Chevalier. 

Red  Fern 

Roumanian 

Red  Spelt 

SllverhuU 

Rochester  Rose. . . 
African  Early 


RedFifeH 

Roumanian 

Common  Emmer.. 

Danish  Island 

Oderbruck 

Standwell 

Gregory. 


King  Philip 

Colhn  Seedling. 
Hungarian 


Marquis  B 

Goose 

Red  Spelt 

Sensation 

Blue  Longhead. 

Jarvis 

Chancellor 

Yellow  Seed 

Ashleaf  Kidney . 


Ponnds. 


I 


576 


30  Aug.  16 
30  I  Aug.  25 
46  I  Aug.  5 
30  !  July  29 

I  Aug.  26 

34  I  Aug.  19 

22  Sept  16 
32  I  Aug.  31 
16  I  Sept.  6 
40  1  Sept.  14 
I  Sept.  12 

2,040  I  Sept.  17 
40  I  Sept.  3 
24  ! 

1,480  


100 

§4 

3» 

n 


118 
101 
107 
117 
115 
120 

s: 


45 


130  I 
81 

79 
48 


507 


Sept,   9  ! 

40  '  Sept,   7  i 

2,820  I  Sept.  14  I 

I  Sept.   6  1 

12  I  Aug.  23 
8     Sept.   2  I 

20     Sept.  17  I 
42,966  I '. 

40   

10,312   


32  ' 

31  I 


Percy  A 

Yellow  Ghamovka 

Common  Emmer 

Pioneer 

Nugent 

Mensury 

Clifford 

Hartley  Bronze 

Giant  Yellow  Interme- 
diate. 
Improved  Short  White.. 

Wanzleben 

Early  Envoy 


Red  Velvet  Chaff. 

Emerald 

Danish  Island 

Empire 

Standwell 

Chancellor 

Morgan  Seedling.. 


127 
86 
61 
51 
17 

486 

34 
24 


110 
72 
72 
50 


40 
2,200 

32 
2 
2 

40 
8 

12 


Sept.  18  , 
Sept.  18  ' 
Sept.  19  I 
Sept  25  I 
Sept.  26  t 
Sept.  3  1 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  15  ! 


1,200 
10 
24 
24 


220 

36 
37 
91 
55 

57 

52 

596 


52,800  I 
65,528  I 

52,744  ' 
36,960  I 
34 

40 
48 
6 


24 


24 


13 

ia> 

U7 

88 
97 
125 


m 

134 

129 

m 

HI 
117 

m 


Jolj  24  I 
Julj  26  I 
Aug.  10 
Julj  30 
Aug.    7  , 
Aug.    8  ' 


277 
279 
113 
101 
111 
113 


At  Ottawa  in  cooperative  exi)erimeiit8  with  potatoes  on  small  plats  In  the 
station  tests.  White  Giant  and  Dibble  t'avorite  each  gave  a  total  yield  of  391  bu. 
and  3(5  lbs.  iK?r  acre,  and  the  Cottar  in  the  same  kind  of  an  experiment  and  on 
still  smaller  plats  ranked  first  with  a  yield  per  acre  of  471  bu.  and  54  lbs. 
Among  30  varieties  of  potatoes  tested  this  year  for  resistance  to  blight  the  beet 
yields  were  secnred  from  Pearmaln,  The  Factor,  King  £>lward,  Dalmeny  Beauty, 
Dr.  Maerker,  and  Rural  Blush,  mentioned  in  decreasing  order  of  yields  whidi 
ranged  from  334  bu.  and  24  lbs.  to  1S4  bu.  and  48  lbs.  per  acre. 

On  field  plats  from  ^  to  IJ  acres  in  area  at  the  station  Gold  Coin  ranked  first 
with  a  yield  of  200  bu.  per  acre,  while  Carman  No.  1  variety  ranked  next,  pro- 
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dncing  181  bu.     Of  the  10  varieties  in  this  test  Rochester  Rose  stood  last  with 
60  bu. 

Turnips,  mangels,  carrots,  and  sugar  beets  were  each  sown  on  May  23  and 
June  7.  Of  13  varieties  of  turnips,  Hartley  Bronze  ranljed  first  in  both  early 
pnd  late  sowing,  the  yields  being  respectively  38  tons  and  100  lbs.  and  24  tons 
and  300  lbs.  per  acre.  The  average  yield  per  acre  from  all  varieties  at  the  first 
sowing  was  32  tons  and  1,692  lbs.,  and  at  the  second  sowing  20  tons  and  1,815 
lbs.  The  first  sowing  of  10  varieties  of  mangels  gave  the  average  yield  of 
27  tons  and  680  lbs.,  and  the  second  sowing  19  tons  and  180  lbs.  Gate  Post 
and  Selected  Yellow  Globe  ranked  first  and  second  in  the  early  sown  series  of 
plats,  with  31  tons  and  1,100  lbs.,  and  30  tons  and  600  lbs.  respectively.  In  the 
later  sown  series  of  plats  these  two  varieties  also  led,  but  Selected  Yellow 
Globe  produced  22  tons  and  400  lbs.  per  acre,  while  Gate  Post  produced  only  21 
tons  and  100  lbs.  Among  6  varieties 'of  carrots,  Improved  Short  White  gave 
the  best  yields  for  both  early  and  late  sowing,  the  yield  per  acre  from  the  first 
sowing  being  30  tons  and  900  lbs.,  and  from  the  second  sowing  22  tons  and 
1,000  lbs.  The  first  sowing  of  carrots  gave  an  average  yield  of  24  tons  and 
1,517  lbs.,  and  the  second  sowing  19  tons  and  567  lbs.  The  first  sowing  of  3 
varieties  of  sugar  beets  yielded  on  an  average  21  tons  and  1,300  lbs.  ver  acre, 
and  the  second  sowing  15  tons  and  600  lbs.  Vllmorln  Improved  ranked  first 
in  the  early  sown  series  with  23  tons  and  1,200  lbs.,  and  Wanzleben  in  the  later 
sown  series  with  16  tons  and  1,300  lbs.  per  acre. 

Twenty  varieties  of  ensilage  com  were  grown  in  rows  and  In  hills.  The 
average  yield  from  the  rows  was  18  tons  and  911  lbs.  per  acre,  and  from  the 
hills  18  tons  and  1,130  lbs.  Eureka  led  in  yield  in  the  row  grown  series  of 
plats  with  27  tons  and  120  lbs.,  and  Giant  Prolific  Ensilage  In  the  hill  grown 
series  with  25  tons  and  1,150  lbs.,  Eureka  standing  second  in  this  series  with 
23  tons  and  1,410  lbs.  Three  varieties  were  sown  In  rows  21,  28,  35,  and  42  In. 
apart.  Selected  Learning  and  Champion  White  Pearl  gave  the  best  yields  In 
rows  21  In.  apart,  while  Longfellow  produced  best  when  planted  In  rows  42  in. 
apart.  In  this  test  Champion  White  Pearl  ranked  first  in  yield  with  22  tons 
and  37  lbs.  per  acre. 

At  Napi)an  15  acres  of  mixed  grain,  oats,  barley,  and  peas  gave  an  average 
yield  of  31  bu.  and  5  lbs.  per  acre.  Of  21  varieties  of  ensilage  com  grown  In 
the  rows  the  leading  varieties.  Giant  Prolific  Ensilage,  Eureka,  and  Early  Long- 
fellow all  yielded  over  13  tons,  and  Eureka  also  stood  first  in  the  hill  grown 
series,  with  14  tons  and  700  lbs.  In  the  distance  experiments  Selected  Learning 
gave  the  best  yield  in  the  test.  13  tons  and  1,075  lbs.  when  grown  in  rows  21  in. 
apart.  The  second  best  yield  was  produced  by  this  same  variety  In  rows  grown 
35  in.  apart 

Turnips,  mangels,  carrots*  and  sugar  beets  were  sown  June  1  and  June  15. 
On  the  early  sown  plats  Good  Luck  turnip  stood  first  with  a  yield  of  34  tons 
and  1,465  lbs.,  and  also  ranked  first  on  the  later  sown  series,  with  26  tons  and 
140  lbs.  The  best  yield  among  the  early  sown  plats  of  mangels,  38  tons  and 
1^  lbs.  per  acre,  was  produced  by  Giant  Yellow  Intermediate,  and  the  best 
yield  among  the  later  sown  plats,  28  tons  and  100  lbs.,  was  produced  by  Gate 
I*08t.  In  the  test  with  carrots  the  first  sowing  was  a  failure.  On  the  plats 
wwn  June  15,  the  yields  of  these  varieties  ranged  from  14  tons  and  50  lbs.  to 
17  tons  and  815  lbs.,  Ontario  Champion  standing  first,  and  White  Belgian  Inst. 
The  best  yield  per  acre  for  the  early  sown  sugar  beets,  15  tons  and  195  Iba,  was 
Wdnced  by  the  Wanzleben  variety  which  also  produced  the  best  yield,  14  tons 
and  710  lbs.,  in  the  later  sown  series. 
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At  Brandon  the  largest  yield  of  wisllage  corn  sown  at  dlflferent  distances 
apart,  23  tons  and  200  lbs.,  was  produced  by  Selected  Learning,  grown  with  30 
in.  between  the  rows.  The  next  best  yield,  22  tons  and  1.540  lbs.,  was  produced 
by  this  same  variety  with  24  in.,  the  smallest  distance  between  the  rows. 
Turnips,  mangels,  carrots  and  sugar  beets  were  sown  May  22  and  June  5. 
Among  12  varieties  of  turnips.  Perfection  Swede  led  with  34  tons  and  904  ibs. 
per  acre  in  the  early  sown  series,  and  Mammoth  Clyde  with  27  tons  and  1.176 
lbs.  in  the  Inter  sown  series.  Prize  Mammoth  Long  Red  gave  the  best  yield  for 
both  early  and  late  sowings  of  mangels,  the  yield  being  27  tons  and  1.704  Iba 
and  23  tons  and  1,520  lbs.  per  acre,  respectively.  Of  6  varieties  of  carrotSv  Im- 
proved Short  White  stood  first  with  24  tons  and  400  lbs,  per  acre  for  tlie  early 
gown,  and  Ontario  Champion  stood  first  with  19  tons  and  00  Iba  for  the  second 
sowing.  The  best  yield  for  the  first  sowing  of  sugar  l)eets  was  produced  by 
Wanzleben  and  amounted  to  18  tons  and- 1,224  lbs.  per  acre.  The  best  yield  for 
the  late  sowing  was  by  Vilmorin  Improved,  17  tons  and  320  lbs.  Wanxlebeo 
led  in  sugar  content  with  17.86  i)er  cent  of  sugar  in  the  juice  while  Vilmorin 
Improved  ranked  first  in  purity  with  a  coefficient  of  85.6. 

At  the  Saskatchewan  Experiment  Farm,  Indian  Head,  among  field  plats  of 
spring  wheat  Huron  grown  on  a  field  of  2i  acres  led  in  yield  per  acre  with  32 
bu.  and  37  lbs.  Ked  Fife  on  a  25-acre  field  produced  IS  bu.  per  acre.  The 
average  yield  of  wheat  on  land  which  had  produced  a  crop  of  peas  the  preced- 
ing year  was  larger  than  that  of  the  varieties  grown  on  fallow.  The  average 
yield  of  the  fallow  laud  was  22  bu.  and  57  lbs.  per  acra  The  results  of  a 
5-year  comparison  showed  that  Huron  ranked  first  with  a  yield  of  39  bu.  and 
24  lbs.,  and  was  the  earliest  of  5  varieties  compared,  requiring  130.2  days  to 
mature  it  and  being  12.2  days  earlier  than  Red  Fife.  Of  8  varieties  of  oats 
grown  in  field  plats,  Thousand  Dollar  was  the  most  productive,  yielding  95  bu. 
l)er  acre.  The  average  yield  for  these  sorts  was  79  bu.  and  16  lbs.  Field  plats 
of  oats  were  compared  for  5  years  and  these  tests  show  that  Banner  ranked 
first  in  average  yield  \)ev  acre  with  94  bu.  and  18  lbs.,  and  taking  119.2  days  to 
mature.  The  earliest  variety  in  this  test,  Tartar  King,  rii)ened  only  2,4  days 
earlier.  Four  varieties  of  6-rowed  barley  in  field  lots  ranged  in  yield  from  4S 
bu.  and  C  Ibs.  to  59  bu.  and  22  lbs.,  the  leading  variety  being  Mansfield,  while  4 
varieties  of  2- rowed  barley  ranged  from  36  bu.  and  32  lbs.  to  48  bu.,  the  leading 
variety  being  Canadian  Thorpe.  The  average  yield  of  8  varieties  was  48  bn. 
and  3(5  Ibs.  i)er  acre.  In  a  5-year  comimrison  of  these  same  varieties,  Claude 
ranked  first  with  an  average  yield  of  59  bu.  and  35  lbs.,  being  followed  by 
Odessa  with  5S  bu.  and  4  lbs.,  Mansfield  56  bu.  and  31  lbs.,  and  Mensury  53  bu. 
and  21  lbs. 

Of  21  varieties  of  ensilage  com  grown  in  rows  and  in  hills  Angel  of  Midnight 
stcKHl  first  in  both  cases,  yielding  13  tons  and  1,170  lbs.  in  rows,  and  11  tons  and 
550  lbs.  in  hills.  The  l)est  yield  in  the  distance  test  of  this  station  was  secured 
with  Longfellow  which  yielded  14  tons  and  1,010  lbs.  per  acre  In  rows  21  in. 
apart.  The  next  best  yield,  14  tons  and  866  lbs.  per  acre,  was  secured  with 
Selected  Learning  in  rows  35  in.  apart. 

Turnii)s  and  mangels  at  Indian  Head  were  sown  on  May  27  and  June  3  and 
carrots  and  sugar  beets  on  May  22  and  June  3.  Hartley  Bronze  turnip  pro- 
duced 31  Ions  and  832  pounds  per  acre,  leading  among  the  early  sown  plats,  and 
Mammoth  Clyde  produced  23  tons  and  1,520  lbs.,  the  highest  yield  secured 
from  late  planting.  Of  10  varieties  of  mangels  sown  early,  Giant  Yellow  Inter- 
mediate ranked  first  with  a  yield  of  19  tons  and  412  lbs.,  and  of  the  same 
varieties  sown  late  Half  Sugar  White  stood  first  with  a  yield  of  19  tons  and 
1,204  lbs.  The  best  yield  for  early  sown  carrots  was  13  tons  and  268  lbs.,  being 
produced  by  Improved  Short  White,  while  on  the  series  of  plats  sown  June  3, 
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the  highest  jrleld  was  produced  by  Ontario  Champion,  reaching  18  tons  and 
1,752  lbs.  The  highest  yielding  variety  of  sugar  beets  was  Vilmorin  Im- 
proved, which  gave  a  yield  of  13  tons  and  400  lbs.  from  early  sowing  and  12 
tons  and  2S8  lbs.  from  late  sowing. 

At  Agassiz  the  leading  variety  of  ensilage  com  of  19  varieties  tested  was 
Elureka,  wbicb  produced  22  tons  and  220  lbs.  grown  in  rows  and  21  tons  and  900 
lbs.  grown  in  liills.  In  the  distance  experiments  with  corn  at  this  station  the 
com  was  also  grown  In  rows  and  in  hills.  The  best  yield  in  rows,  18  tons  and 
680  lbs.,  was  produced  by  Champion  White  Pearl  in  rows  42  in.  apart.  Cham- 
pion White  Pearl  also  stood  first  in  yield  of  18  tons  per  acre  when  grown  in 
hills  at  a  distance  of  42  In.  between  the  rows.  Turnips,  mangels,  carrots,  and 
sugar  beets  were  sown  on  two  different  plats  about  2  weeks  apart  in  the  early 
part  of  May.  The  highest  yield  in  the  experiment  with  turnips  on  the  early 
sown  plats  was  produced  by  Jumbo,  and  amounted  to  18  tons  and  1,752  lbs.  Ou 
the  late  sown  plats  Mammoth  Clyde  ranked  first  with  16  tons  and  76  lbs.  Half 
Sugar  White  produced  25  tons  and  160  lbs.,  being  the  highest  yield  for  the 
early  sown  mangels,  and  Giant  Yellow  Intermediate  yielded  20  tons  and  1,844 
Iba.,  which  was  the  highest  yield  for  the  late  sown  plata  Ontario  Champion 
among  6  varieties  of  early  sown  carrots  produced  39  tons  and  1,936  lbs.,  and 
also  ranlced  first  among  the  late  sown  carrots  with  38  tons  and  32  lbs.  VUmorln 
Improved  among  3  varieties  of  sugar  beets  ranked  first  in  both  early  and  late 
sowings. 

In  190T  the  best  yields  from  the  special  fertilizer  experiments  with  wheat 
now  in  progress  for  20  years  were  secured  on  plats  1  and  2  treated  with  15  tons 
per  acre  of  barnyard  manure.  Plat  6,  which  ranked  first  in  1906,  stood  second 
this  year.  In  average  yield  for  the  20  years  the  barnyard  manure  plats  also 
stood  first*  In  the  tests  with  barley,  plat  2  stood  first  with  38  bu.  and  16  lbs. 
per  acre,  and  this  plat  also  heads  the  list  In  average  yield  for  the  entire  period. 
In  the  tests  with  oats  plat  1  ranked  first  with  64  bu.  and  4  lbs.  In  1907,  and 
plat  2  ranked  first  In  average  yield  for  the  entire  19  years  with  55  bu.  and  25 
11)8.  Plat  1  produced  the  highest  yield  of  ensilage  com,  12  tons  and  1,110  lbs. 
per  acre  In  1907.  This  plat  also  ranks  first  in  average  yield  for  16  years  with 
16  tons  and  272  lbs.  Plats  1  and  2  also  gave  the  best  results  for  the  year  as 
well  as  the  best  average  results  with  turnips  and  mangels. 

Notes  on  the  progress  and  the  results  of  other  fertilizer  tests  as  well  as  rota- 
tion experiments  and  vitality  tests  are  given. 

Experimental  work  in  field  husbandry,  C.  A.  Zavitz  {Ann,  Rpt,  Ontario 
Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm,  34  (1908),  pp,  172-182,  184-230,  figs.  i5).— Exi>erl- 
mental  work  -  carried  on  by  the  college,  and  the  weather  conditions  prevailing 
during  the  season  are  described,  and  statistics  on  crop  production  in  the  prov- 
ince, including  average  yields  of  the  different  crops  for  25  and  26  years  are 
presented.     Earlier  reports  have  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  1130). 

In  2  experiments  made  to  determine  the  relative  production  of  the  principal 
grain  crops,  1  in  progress  for  6  and  the  other  for  2  years,  it  was  shown  that  in 
both  Instances  emmer  produced  the  largest  yield,  followetl  in  the  order  men- 
tioned by  barley,  oats,  hulless  barley,  and  Wild  Goose  spring  wheat.  In  the 
6-year  experiment  common  emmer  produced  2.756  lbs.,  Mandscheuri  barley 
2,715  lbs.,  Joanette  oats  2,559  lbs.,  and  Black  Hulless  barley  2,527  lbs.  of  grain 
per  acre.  In  the  2-3'ear  experiment  the  yields  were  a  little  larger.  In  the  first 
experiment.  Wild  Goose  wheat  and  fiax  produced  the  stlffest  straw,  and  in  the 
second.  Wild  Goose  wheat  and  Dakota  Mammoth  spring  rye. 

The  difference  in  productiveness  of  varieties  is  shown  in  a  table.  The  aver- 
age yields  of  Joanette,  Siberian,  Egyptian,  and  Black  Tartarian  oats  grown  for 
19  years  was  87.7,  87.3,  75.6,  and  71.8  bu.  per  acre,  respectively.    The  average 
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yield  i)er  acre  for  4  different  varieties  of  barley  also  grown  for  19  years  are  as 
follows :  Mandscheurl  71.2,  Oderbruck  64.6,  Mensury  60,  and  New  Zealand  Chev- 
alier 58.3.  Four  varieties  of  winter  wheat  grown  for  13  years  yielded  as 
follows :  Dawson  Golden  Chaff  55.4,  Imperial  Amber  51.2,  Turkey  Red  45^,  and 
Treadwell  44.8  bu.  ver  acre.  Three  varieties  of  spring  wheat  grown  for  19 
years  gave  the  following  average  yields  i>er  acre:  Saxonka  31  bu..  Red  Fife 
30.7,  and  Colorado  27.9.  The  average  yields  per  acre  for  16  years  for  3  varie- 
ties of  spring  wheat  were  as  follows :  Wild  Goose  38.4,  Medeah  34^,  and  Ontario 
23.5  bu.  Empire  State,  White  Elephant,  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2,  and  Stray 
Beauty  i>otatoes  were  grown  for  19  years,  and  produced  on  an  average  for  this 
Iierlod  225.5,  203.6,  203.4,  and  161.5  bu.  per  acre  respectively. 

A  com])ari8on  of  the  leading  selected  strains  with  the  original  variety  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  and  classes  of  farm  crops  is  rejwrted.  In  nearly  all  cases  the 
selected  strains  gave  comparatively  higher  yields  i)er  acre  than  the  standard 
varieties.  Striking  examples  were  Early  Rii)e  oats,  the  standard  yielding  67.7 
bu.,  and  the  selected  strain  81.6  bu.  per  acre;  Dawson  Golden  Chaff  winter 
wheat,  the  standard  yielding  49.1  bu.,  and  the  selected  strain  59.5  bu.  i>er  acre, 
and  Siberian  millet,  the  standard  yielding  40.2  bu.,  and  the  selected  strain  46.9 
bu.  i)er  acre.  The  crops  in  these  tests  have  been  grown  for  2  or  3  years.  The 
average  results  with  different  sizes  of  seed  show  that  in  every  instance  tlie 
largest  seed  produced  the  largest  yield  of  grain.  In  continuous  selection  exi»eri- 
meuts  with  seinl  oats,  it  was  shown  that  there  was  an  average  annual  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  heavy  plumi)  seed  of  10.4  bu.  the  first  4  years,  15.8  bu.  the 
se<'ond  4  years,  and  22.4  bu.  the  last  4  years,  including  1903-1906. 

Sprouting  of  winter  wheat  in  the  field  before  harvesting  was  found  to  Injure 
the  grain  a  great  deal  for  seed  purposes.  The  average  results  have  shown  that 
seed  with  the  skin  unbroken  had  a  i)ercentage  of  germination  of  94,  seed  with 
the  skin  broken  of  76.  while  considerably  sprouted  seed  had  a  percentage  of 
germination  of  only  30.  and  badly  sprouted  seed  of  only  IS.  The  results  of  12 
separate  tests  show  an  average  increase  in  the  yield  of  winter  wheat  per  acre 
of  7.8  bu.  from  the  plump  as  compared  with  shrunken  seed,  and  of  35.6  bo. 
from  sound  as  c(mipared  with  broken  seed.  In  exi>eriments  with  spring  grains, 
shrunken  and  broken  seed  show  a  similar  Influence. 

A  comparison  of  varieties  of  oats  to  determine  their  susceptibility  to  attacks 
of  smut  shows  that  Pearly  IUi)e  is  probably  entirely  Immune  to  attacks  of  this 
disease.  The  average  results  for  4  years  show  the  highest  average  yield  of  flax- 
sc»ed  per  acre  was  produceil  from  2  bu.  of  seed  per  acre. 

From  mixtures  of  (»ats  and  barley  the  l)est  average  yield  for  2  years  was  pro- 
duced by  sowing  34  lbs.  of  oats  and  48  lbs.  of  barley  per  acre.  The  best 
combination  of  varieties  was  Mandscheurl  barley  with  a  very  early  variety  of 
oats,  such  as  Alaska  or  Daubeney.  Mandscheurl  barley  always  gave  the  highest 
percentage  in  the  crop  produced.  An  experiment  in  growing  for  2  years  in 
succession  8  kinds  of  grain  further  demonstrates  that  Mandscheurl  barley  Is  a 
very  heavy  yielder,  whether  sown  in  combination  with  other  grains  or  sown  by 
itself.  All  experiments  made  along  this  line  i)oint  out  that  a  combination  «»f 
barley  and  oats  Is  the  most  productive  mixture.  While  It  was  found  that  there 
may  be  a  decided  advantage  in  growing  different  classes  of  cereals  together, 
growing  different  varieties  of  the  same  class  in  combination  proved  to  be  of  no 
marked  benefit. 

Among  6- rowed  varieties  of  barley  Mandscheurl  gave  the  best  yields.  Amons: 
the  2-rowed  barleys,  Hanna  was  one  of  the  most  satisfactory,  and  among  the 
hulless  varieties  Guy  Mayle  ranked  first.  The  average  results  for  12  j^rs 
with  winter  barley  were  as  follows :  Weight  per  measured  bnshel  47.1  lbs. 
yield  of  straw  per  acre  1.2  tons,  and  yield  of  grain  per  acre  54  bu.    During  the 
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last  2  years  Tennessee  winter  barley  has  given  decidedly  the  largest  yield  of 
grain  x)er  acre  as  compared  with  other  varieties. 

The  varieties  of  oats  producing  an  average  yield  of  more  than  90  bu.  per  acre 
based  on  the  results  for  5  years  are  Banner,  New  Zealand,  Yellow  Russian,  and 
Peerless.  Scarboro  produced  the  largest  yield  of  straw,  being  3.27  tons  per 
acre  for  this  period.  In  experiments  conducted  on  115  farms  throughout  the 
Province  in  1908,  Yellow  Russian  gave  an  average  yield  of  46.4,  Irish  Victor  45, 
and  Daubeney  43.1  bu.  per  acre.  Yellow  Russian  produced  the  largest  amount 
of  straw,  and  was  the  most  iwpular  of  the  varieties.  A  comparison  of  the 
stroigth  of  straw  of  a  few  varieties  shows  that  Liberty  possesses  the  strongest 
straw  of  the  varieties  in  the  tests.  American  Banner  also  made  a  good  showing. 
Tartar  King  was  found  to  lodge  badly  on  low  land. 

A  table  is  given  showing  the  average  weight  per  measured  bushel  for  12  years, 
the  yield  of  fn:>ain  per  acre  for  1908,  and  the  average  yield  of  both  straw  and 
grain  per  acre  for  13  years  of  15  varieties  of  winter  wheat  grown  for  flour  pro- 
duction.    The  average  results  for  the  15  varieties  are  as  follows:  Weight  ver 
measured  bushel  62.8  lbs.  for  1908,  and  61  lbs.  for  the  13-year  period,  and  the 
yield  of  grain  per  acre  31.9  bu.  for  1908,  and  47.7  bu.  for  the  13-year  period. 
Dawson  Golden  Chaff  stood  first  in  average  yield  for  the  13  years  with  55.4  bu. 
per  acre.    Among  21  varieties  of  spring  wheat  Minnesota  No.  163  ranked  first 
in  average  yield  for  5  years,  Hungarian  stood  second  in  average  yield,  but 
ranked  first  in  weight  per  measured  bushel,  weighing  62.1  lbs.  or  3.2  lbs.  more 
than  Minnesota  No.  163.    Among  7  varieties  of  durum  wheat  grown  for  5  years 
h)  succession.  White  Goose  ranked  first  with  36.7  bu.  per  acre,  followed  by 
Kabanka  with  36.3  bu.    As  a  grain  for  feeding  purposes  emmer  proved  much 
more  satisfactory  than  spelt.    Three  varieties  of  emmer  showed  an  average 
variation  of  261  lbs.  per  acre,  and  4  varieties  of  spelt  402  lbs.    Common  emmer. 
the  leading  variety,  produced  3,145  lbs.  per  acre  on  an  average  for  7  years, 
while  Red  spelt,  the  leading  variety  of  spelt,  produced  only  2,271  lbs.     Polish 
wheat    {Triticum  polonicum)   and  Turgid  wheat    (Triticum  turgidum)    were 
found  much  inferior  in  production  to  varieties  of  winter,  spring,  and  durum 
wheats. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  with  different  crops  the  following  varieties  gave 
the  largest  average  yields:  Mammoth  White  winter  rye  grown  for  5  years 
63.3  bu.,  Saatroggen,  classified  as  spring  rye,  grown  for  "5  years  30  bu..  Rye 
Buckwheat  grown  for  4  years  32.7  bu..  Early  Britain  field  peas  grown  9  years 
38.3  bu..  Pierce  Improved  Tree  field  bean  grown  for  10  years  24  bu.,  Medium 
Green  soy  beans  grown  for  4  years  1,031  lbs.,  Manitoba  fiax  grown  4  years 
18.9  bu.,  Sit>erian  millet  grown  4  years  55.2  bu.,  corn  grown  in  1908,  Farmers' 
Surprise  70.1  bu..  Mammoth  Russian  sunfiower  grown  for  10  years  76.1  bu.. 
Early  Japanese  sorghum  average  for  6  years  29.1  bu.,  Ilolborn  Abundance 
potato  hi  1908,  272.5  bu..  Yellow  Leviathan  and  Criewen  mangles  grown  for 
5  years  32.6  tons.  Giant  White  Feeding  sugar  beet  average  for  5  years  30.2  tons. 
Steel  Improved  Short  White  field  carrot  grown  for  5  years  30.5  tons.  Early 
White  Vienna  kohl-rabi  grown  for  7  years  19.5  tons.  New  Ideal  Hollow  Crown 
parsnips  average  result  for  5  years  10.6  tons,  Pennsylvania  Early  Dent  corn 
average  for  5  years  experiments  27.58  tons.  Black  Giant  sunflower  grown  for 
13  years  6  tons  of  heads,  Japanese  Panicle  millet,  average  for  5  years  4.6 
tons  of  hay,  and  Sutton  Elarllest  Drumhead  cabbage  grown  for  5  years  27.8  tons 
per  acre. 

In  the  experiments  with  different  kinds  of  sorghum  it  was  found  that  the 
broom  com  stood  high  In  the  yield  of  seed  per  acre,  while  the  sugar  canes 
occupied  the  highest  place  in  yield  of  green  crop.  In  1908  Early  Minnesota 
Biigar  cane  gave  the  greatest  yield  per  acre,  and  Orange  furnished  the  largest 
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amount  of  green  fodder  in  the  average  results  for  5  years.  The  results  of  sow- 
ing millet  on  different  dates  show  that  the  highest  average  yield  of  grem 
crop  was  produced  by  Japanese  Panicle  and  Japanese  Barnyard  when  sown  the 
first  of  June,  and  from  Hungarian  grass  when  sown  about  the  middle  of  July. 
Of  different  leguminous  crops  grown  for  green  fodder.  Medium  Gre«i  soy 
beans  led  in  yield  of  freshly  cut  crop  per  acre,  producing  8.1  tons.  The  average 
yield  of  alfalfa  grown  at  the  college  for  11  years  was  5.19  tons.  In  a  test  of 
alfalfa  seed  from  different  sources,  seed  obtained  from  the  Panhandle  in  Texas 
led  in  yield  with  11.9  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  Directions  for  sowing  alfalfa  are 
given.  A  mixture  of  51  lbs.  of  oats,  30  lbs.  of  Early  amber  sugar  caue.  and 
7  ll)s.  of  common  red  clover  seed  was  found  a  very  satisfactory  annual  pas- 
ture crop. 

Field  experiments,  J.  M.  Scott  (Florida  Sta.  RpU  1008,  pp.  XXIX-XXXII),— 
The  ust»  of  dritHl  blood,  muriate  of  potash,  and  acid  phosphate  as  fertilizers 
for  the  velvet  bean  apimrently  produced  little  or  no  Influence  upon  the  yield. 
It  was  further  found  that  it  is  profitable  to  plant  velvet  beans  in  alternate 
rows  with  com.  The  yield  of  shelled  beans  planted  in  this  way  amounted  to 
20.35  bu.  i)er  acre.  The  selection  of  white  velvet  beans  is  being  continued  and 
a  yield  of  18.54  bu.  i>er  acre  of  this  strain  was  secured  last  season. 

A  total  yield  for  the  season  of  10.59  tons  of  rape  i)er  acre  is  reported.  This 
crop  was  grown  on  very  light,  sandy  loam,  and  was  fertilized  September  25, 
11K)7,  with  3(K)  lbs.  of  dried  blood,  128  lbs.  muriate  of  iwtash,  and  350  lbs.  of  acid 
ph()si)hato,  and  on  February  10  with  150  lbs.  of  dried  blood,  64  lbs.  muriate  of 
potash,  and  175  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  per  acre. 

In  a  fertilizing  test  with  cotton  the  Inrgest  yield  of  seed  cotton  was  secured 
where  3(>0  lbs.  of  cotton-st»ed  meaL  38.4  lbs.  of  muriate  of  iK)tash,  and  150  lbs. 
of  acid  i)hospliate  inn*  acre  were  applied.  This  plat  was  0.4  acre  in  size  and 
yieldeil  278  lbs.  of  S(H»d  cotton.  A  plat  fertilized  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
exception  tlint  only  120  lbs.  of  cotton  seed  i)er  acre  was  applied,  produced  229 
lbs.  of  scchI  cotton. 

[Irrigation  experiments],  J.  B.  Davidson  {Iowa  State  Col.  Agr.  Rpt.  IWtS^ 
/>/>.  ISS-IUO). — In  tests  made  in  cooi)eration  with  the  Irrigation  Investigations 
of  this  Ollice,  a  plat  of  irrigated  corn  yielded  at  the  rate  of  5S).8  bu.  per  acre 
as  compnrcMl  Avith  57.8  bu.  secured  on  a  nonlrrigated  plat.  This  corn  was  irri- 
gated August  20,  20,  and  September  7,  approximately  2  in.  of  water  being  ap- 
plied each  time.  The  irrigjittnl  land  also  produced  a  larger  i)ercentage  of  good 
ears  than  the  nonirrigatcHl  i>lat. 

The  yiold  per  acre  on  an  irrigated  barley  plat  was  54  bu.  and  on  a  plat  re- 
ceiving no  irrigation  41.4  bu.  The  bushel  weight  with  irrigation  was  45.3 
lbs.  and  without  it  44.5  lbs.  Irrigation  was  given  May  10  and  June  15,  and 
approximately  2  in.  of  water  was  applied  each  time. 

Blue  grass  was  Irrigated  April  24  and  May  11,  receiving  a  total  of  4  in.  of 
water.  The  irrigated  j)lat  yielded  at  the  rate  of  15,100  lbs.  per  acre  and  the 
nonlrrigated  plat  at  the  rate  of  10,300  lbs.  The  grass  grown  with  irrigation 
contained  00.38  [)er  cent  of  moisture,  and  that  grown  without  it  67.2(5  per  cent 

Report  of  work  at  the  Delta  Station  for  1007-8,  J.  W.  Fox  { lliftsittsippi 
Sta.  Hut.  110,  pp.  12). — This  bulletin  summarizes  the  worlc  at  the  Delta  Sub- 
station for  3  years,  and  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  differait  crops  were 
grown. 

Corn  without  fertilizers  produced  on  an  average  39  bu.  per  acre,  5  acres 
planted  after  com  and  i)eas  47  bu.  i^er  acre,  and  1  acre  receiving  10  loads  of 
stable  manure  and  300  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal,  72  bu.  An  acre  of  oats  planted 
after  corn  and  peas  produced  5,200  lbs.  of  hay.  The  average  yield  of  alfalfa 
for  the  3  years  was  6,000  lbs.  of  hay  i)er  acre. 
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During  the  3  years  231  acres  of  cotton  were  grown  which  produced  for  this 
period  an  average  yield  of  498.9  lbs.  of  lint  per  acre.  In  1908  the  results  on 
a  field  of  13  acres  showed  that  planting  cotton  level  3i  ft.  each  way  was 
entirely  too  close  when  the  crop  made  a  large  growth.  The  yield  on  this  field 
was  492  lbs.  of  lint  ver  acre.  Eight  standard  varieties  of  cotton  were  compared 
to  determine  the  relative  yield  of  long  and  short  staple  varieties.  The  1  in. 
staple  produced  1,825  Iba  of  seed  cotton,  and  645  lbs.  of  lint,  the  IJ  in.  staple 
IJW  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  and  570  lbs.  of  lint,  the  lA  in.  staple  1,728  lbs.  of  seed 
cotton  and  510  Iba  of  lint,  and  the  life  In.  staple  1,500  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  and 
430  lbs.  of  lint  per  acre 

In  a  test  of  14  varieties  conducted  in  1908,  Cleveland  Big  Boll  ranked  first 
with  1,503  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  and  548  lbs.  of  lint  per  acre,  and  Lewis  Prize 
second  with  1,412  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  and  517  lbs.  of  lint.  The  average  increase 
from  300  lbs.  of  cotton -seed  meal  i)er  acre  for  the  3  years  was  106  lbs.  of  lint 
cotton.  Applications  of  phosphorus  or  potash  failed  to  increase  the  yield. 
Notes  are  given  on  sorghum,  red  clover,  drainage,  and  trucking. 
[Studies  In  the  composition  of  field  crops],  F.  T.  Shutt  (Canada  Expt. 
Farms  Rpts.  1901,  pp,  135-152). — Chemical  analyses  of  wheat,  potatoes,  man- 
gels, turnips,  and  sugar  beets  are  reported. 

The  work  with  wheat  was  conducted  to  determine  the  composition  of  the 

grain  as  influenced  by  environment.     In  the  first  exi)erlment  the  wheat  used  as 

seed  contained  11.11  i>er  cent  of  protein,  and  the  product  from  this  seed  when 

grown  on  recently  cleared  and  broken  land  9.93  per  cent  and  when  on  summer 

fallow  12.62  per  cent.     The  newly  broken  soil  in  a  second  experiment  ranged 

from  9  to  14  per  cent  higher  in  soil  moisture  than  the  soil  on  the  summer 

fallow.    Both  soils  were  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  and  high  in  nitrogen.    The 

wheat  used  as  seed  on  this  soil  contained  9.93  per  cent  of  protein,  the  crop  on 

the  newly  broken  land  10.1  per  cent,  and  that  on  summer  fallow  13.52  per  cent. 

The  diflferenee  in  favor  of  summer  fallow  in  this  experiment  Is  considered  as 

possibly  due  to  the  larger  amount  of  moisture  in  the  newly  broken  soil.     In  the 

third  experiment  of  this  kind  the  Red  Fife  seed  wheat  used  contained  13.r»l  per 

cent,  the  product  on  broken  land  12.14,  and  the  product  on  summer  fallow  11.78. 

The  nitrogen  content  of  sound  and  frosted  wheat  was  studied  and  the  results 

are  given  in  tables.     In  3  samples  of  sound  wheat  of  as  many  different  varieties 

the  total  nitrogen  ranged  from  2.29  to  2.68  i)er  cent,  and  the  i)ercentage  of  total 

nitrogen  in  the  form  of  albuminoid  nitrogen  from  94.1  to  96.5.     Four  varieties 

of  frosted  wheat  ranged  in  total  nitrogen  from  1.87  to  2.47  per  cent  and  the 

peK-entage  of  albuminoid  nitrogen  from  90.7  to  96.7.     Four  varieties  of  badly 

frosted  wheats  gave  a  total  niti*ogen  content  varj'ing  from  2.12  to  2.59  per  cent 

and  the  percentage  of  total  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  albuminoid  nitrogen  from 

83.9  to  90.1.    Apparently  these  results  show  that  in  frosted  wheat  the  proportion 

of  nonalbumlnoid  nitrogen  comix)unds  Is  somewhat  larger  than  In  fully  rii>eued 

grain.    It  is  pointed  out  that  the  nonalbumlnoid  nitrogen  compounds  are  of  less 

nutritive  value  than  gluten,  and  that  hence  frosted  wheat  is  Inferior  to  the 

mature  grain  although  they  may  have  the  same  total  nitrogen  content. 

It  was  found  that  flour  from  both  sound  and  frosted  wheat  contains  a  larger 
proportion  of  its  nitrogen  In  the  true  albuminoid  form  than  does  the  wheat 
from  which  it  Is  made.  It  Is  stated  that  the  proportion  of  total  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  albuminoid  nitrogen  is  apparently  as  large  in  the  flours  from  frosted  as 
from  sound  wheats,  and  this  is  considered  due  to  the  removal  in  milling  of  the 
embryo  and  bran  which  are  high  in  nonalbumlnoid  compounds. 

The  tabulated  results  of  potato  analyses  show  the  dry  matter,  ash,  and  nitro- 
gen content  at  the  time  of  harvesting,  and  after  several  months  of  storage. 
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The  analyses  of  the  root  crops  show  the  moisture,  dry  matter,  and  sugar  oootent. 
For  sugar  beets  the  coefficient  of  purity  is  also  given. 

Com  improvement,  J.  A.  Jeffeby  (Michigan  8ta.  Spec.  Bui.  47,  pp.  5-Z7, 
figs.  23). — This  is  a  poi)ular  discussion  on  the  improvement  of  com  by  means 
of  seed  selection  and  better  cultivation  and  is  a  revision  of  Special  Bulletin  54 
of  the  station  (E.  S.  U..  17,  p.  10(50). 

Improving:  the  corn  crop,  L.  Carbier  ( Virginia  8ia.  Circ  6,  pp.  12,  fisr». 
4). — The  improvement  of  com  by  means  of  grading  the  seed,  and  by  breedine 
and  sele^'tion  is  briefly  discussed. 

Experiments  with  Egyptian  cotton  in  1908,  T.  H.  Kearney  and  W.  A. 
Peterson  (U.  S.  Dcpt.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Circ.  29,  pp.  22).— Abom  40 
acres  of  Egyptian  cotton  were  grown  In  southern  Arizona  and  southeastem 
Callfomla  in  continuation  of  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20.  p.  136). 

The  results  from  newly  imported  seed  and  from  seed  grown  for  several  years 
in  the  Southwest  gave  further  evidence  of  the  need  of  acclimatization  for  the 
prcKluction  of  good  yields  and  a  high  quality  of  fiber.  Diversity  in  prodm-tion 
as  well  as  in  quality  in  plants  from  the  same  stock  of  seed  was  observed  in 
various  localities  of  the  Colorado  River  Region,  and  this  is  taken  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  need  of  local  adjustment.  In  1908  the  highest  yield  was  at  the 
rate  of  1.2  American  bales  [>er  acre  on  a  one-fifth  acre  plat  at  Yuma.  At  Sacaton 
11)  acres  produced  slightly  over  0.5  bale  per  acre.  The  strength  and  finene^  of 
the  fiber  was  generally  satisfactory.  The  exiieriments  at  Sacaton  further  indi- 
cated that  under  some  conditions  furrow  irrigation  may  give  better  results  than 
flooding. 

The  productiveness  of  the  plants  was  found  to  be  largely  influenced  by  the 
time  of  planting,  and  the  time  and  manner  of  Irrigation.  The  early  planted 
cotton  gave  in  all  cases  the  best  yields.  In  the  Colorado  River  Region  Egyptian 
cotton  hybridized  very  readily  with  Upland  varieties,  and  as  the  fiber  from  the 
hybrid  plants,  although  usually  of  excellent  quality,  differs  in  length,  color,  and 
texture  from  that  of  the  i)ure  Egyptian  plants,  the  uniformity  of  the  product  is 
easily  lost.  It  is  said  that  a  good  stand  and  a  good  quality  of  Egyptian  cotton 
can  be  expecttnl  only  on  land  containing  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of 
alkali  In  the  first  3  ft.  of  soil,  although  exceptionally  resistant  individual  plants 
will  pHKluce  a  fair  quality  of  fiber  where  the  alkali  content  is  from  0^5  to  1  per 
cent. 

The  reports  of  spinning  and  weaving  tests  of  the  fiber  produced  at  Yuma  in 
1907  indicate  that  the  acclimatized  Mit  Afifi  grown  in  Arizona  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  better  grades  of  this  variety  imported  from  Egypt. 

[Analyses  of  sweet  clover],  L.  G.  Michael  (Iowa  State  Col.  Agr.  Rpt. 
J 007-8,  pp.  I'lO,  150). — Two  analyses  of  sweet  clover  hay  are  reported.  One  of 
the  sanijiles  contained  22.55  })er  cent  of  crude  protein,  23.40  per  cent  of  erode 
fiber,  and  3^3.10  per  cent  of  carbohydrates. 

Tobacco,  W.  H.  Scherffius  and  H.  Woosley  (Kentucky  8ta.  Bui.  139,  pp. 
0-3(1,  pis.  16,  map  1). — This  bulletin  on  the  cultivation,  curing,  and  marketing 
of  tobacco  is  published  in  connection  with  work  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department.  General  discussions  on  the 
various  steps  in  growing  tobacco  are  presented,  and  the  results  of  a  fertlliier 
exptniment  are  reimrted. 

In  the  fertilizer  tests  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  acid  phosphate  applied 
at  the  rate  of  320  lbs.  per  acre,  gave  good  results  whether  used  alone  or  in  com- 
bination. Where  this  substance  was  used  the  leaves  were  much  longer  and 
broader,  and  the  plants  produced  a  more  vigorous  growth,  which  permitted  them 
to  be  topped  higher  than  on  the  plats  not  receiving  phosphoric  acid.  Potash 
was  not  so  effective  as  phosi)horic  acid,  and  nitrogen  made  a  poor  showing  in 
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yield  and  stand.  The  quality  of  the  tobacco  grown  on  the  diflferent  plats  was 
also  decidedly  in  favor  of  those  on  which  phosphoric  acid  had  been  used.  These 
results  in  general  coincide  with  the  chemical  analyses  of  the  soil  which  show 
that  it  is  short  in  phosphoric  acid,  and  very  well  supplied  with  potash  and 
nitrogen. 

Troublesome  weeds  of  the  year,  S.  B.  McCready  {Ann,  Rpt,  Ontario  Agr, 
Col,  and  Expt,  Farm,  S4  (1908),  pp,  STt-kl,  figs,  2).— A  list  of  the  most  trouble- 
some weeds  during  the  year  is  given  and  the  spread  of  pepi)er  grass  (Lepidium 
campentre)^  roquette  (Eruca  sativa),  Russian  thistle  {^alsola  kali  tragus), 
and  Bamaby's  thistle  (Centaurea  solstitialis)  Is  described.  The  Bamaby  thistle, 
a  new  weed  in  Ontario,  is  considered  as  liavlng  been  probably  introduced 
through  impure  alfalfa  seed. 

Rei)eated  sprayings  with  Iron  sulpliate  solution  did  not  eradicate  bindweed, 
but  a  single  thorough  ai)plication  completely  destroyed  field  chlckweed.  Annunl 
sow  thistle,  Canada  thistle,  curled  dock,  and  burdock  were  apimrently  little 
affected  by  spraying  with  this  substance.  On  26  acres  of  barley  sprayed  Juno 
26  at  a  total  cost  of  $17.16  practically  all  the  mustard  was  killed  out  by  spray- 
ing with  iron  sulphate.  The  results  Indicated  that  the  proi)er  time  to  apply 
the  iron  sulphate  solution  Is  Just  before  the  barley  blossoms. 

HOBTICULTTTBE. 

Horticultural  work  at  the  Canadian  experiment  stations,  W.  T.  Macoun, 
R.  RoBEBTSON.  J.  Murray,  A.  Mackay,  and  T.  A.  Shabpe  {Canada  Expt.  Farms 
Rpts.  1907,  pp.  96-m,  286-290,  309-314,  337-347,  381-398,  pis.  2).— This  consists 
of  progress  reports  on  horticultural  work  conducted  In  1907  at  the  Central  Ex- 
perimental Farm,  Ottawa,  and  at  the  Nova  Scotia,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and 
British  Columbia  substations.  As  In  previous  years  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  943),  con- 
siderable data  are  given  on  extensive  variety  tests  of  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Thirty- two  varieties  of  seedling  apples  and  1  seedling  pear  received  for  exam- 
ination at  the  Central  Farm  In  1907  are  described.  Seventy-three  additional 
varieties  of  tlie  seedling  apples  which  were  originated  on  the  farm  fruited  In 
1907.  Among  these  were  a  large  number  of  good  varieties,  the  best  of  which  are 
described.  They  are  to  he  tested  further  relative  to  their  behavior  when  grafted 
on  other  stocks.  The  one-third  acre  closely-planted  Wealthy  apple  orchard, 
which  lias  been  reported  on  several  times  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  140),  gave  estimated 
net  profits  per  acre  of  $112.80  In  1906  and  $37.54  In  1907,  the  crop  being  rather 
light  and  prices  low  In  the  latter  year.  On  the  basis  of  the  results  secured  for 
several  years,  the  method  of  close  planting  as  here  reiK)rted  Is  recommendeil  to 
fmit  s]>eclali8ts  as  being  a  more  remunerative  method  of  growing  early-bearing 
varieties  than  the  regular  planting  distances  of  30  to  36  ft.  apart.  A  list  Is 
given  of  varieties  of  commercial  and  domestic  fruits  recommended  for  eastern 
Ontario  and  Quebec  south  of  latitude  46*. 

Observations  have  been  made  on  winter  Injury  to  fruit  trees  at  the  Central 
Farm  during  the  imst  20  years.  The  conclusions  drawn  and  reconuneiulations 
made  relative  to  this  trouble  are  summarized  and  include  a  discussion  of  10 
forms  of  winter  injury  which  aflfect  various  imrts  of  the  tree. 

Experimental  shipments  of  tomatoes  to  Glasgow,  Scotland,  were  made  In 
1007,  from  which  it  appears  that  Canadian  tomatoes  can  not  be  profitably 
"hipped  to  Scotland. 

Although  It  is  not  believed  that  apple  growing  will  soon  become  of  commercial 
Importance  In  Manitoba,  a  number  of  varieties  are  now  well  established  and  are 
yielding  good   crops  at   the   Brandon    Station.     Among   these   are    Duchess, 
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Hibernal,  d'ranscendent,  Hyslop.  Martha,  No.  179,  and  Repka  Kislaga.  The 
last-named  variety  is  of  Russian  origin  and  bore  fruit  for  the  first  time  daring 
the  past  season. 

Some  data  are  given  on  the  rate  of  growth  of  different  varieties  of  trees 
growing  on  the  Indian  Head  Farm.  Saskatchewan.  The  size  of  fruit  is  also 
given  for  a  large  number  of  cross-bred  crab  apple  seedlings  which  came  Into 
bearing  during  the  year. 

Descriptions  are  given  of  a  large  number  of  apples  and  pears  which  came 
into  bearing  for  the  first  time  at  the  Agassiz  Farm,  British  Columbia,  together 
with  data  on  the  varieties  of  plums,  raspberries,  blackberries,  and  eurrants 
which  have  given  the  best  satisfaction  at  that  station. 

[Beport  of]  the  lecturer  in  horticulture,  J.  W.  Crow  {Ann.  Rpt,  Ontario 
Agr.  Co/,  and  Expl.  Farm,  S.^i  (1908),  pp.  150-158).— An  outline  of  the  work 
of  the  year  Is  given,  together  with  notes  on  the  condition  of  orchard  and  small 
fruits  and  vegetables,  self-fertile  varieties  of  apples,  variety  tests  of  straw- 
berries, beans,  onions  and  tomatoes,  tests  of  several  sprayhig  mixtures,  and 
data  on  greenhoiise  investigations  with  vegetables,  and  home-canning 
experiments. 

Some  experiments  In  stimulating  plants  with  electricity  were  carried  on  in 
the  greenhouse  last  spring.  A  current  was  generated  by  placing  copi>er  and 
zinc  plates  In  the  soil  which  were  connected  overhead  by  an  insulated  copper 
wire.  In  5  experiments  with  radishes  sown  at  dlflferent  dates,  the  electri? 
current  gave  an  average  Increase  of  9  per  cent  In  weight  of  root  and  14-4 
per  cent  in  weight  of  tops.  Electrically  stimulated  lettuce  plants  gave  an 
average  increased  weight  of  1.06  oz.  per  head  or  a  gain  of  12.43  per  cent. 

A  test  was  made  of  subirrigatlon  versus  surface  watering  with  several 
varieties  of  tomatoes  grown  under  glass.  The  subirrlgated  bed  gave  yields 
ranging  from  8  to  57  per  cent  larger  than  the  yields  from  surface  watered 
betls.  With  lettuce  the  average  gain  \)er  head  from  subirrigatlon  was  0.53  o*. 
or  about  0  i>er  cent. 

Experiments  were  begun  In  1907  In  the  use  of  a  home-canning  outfit,  with 
which  800  gallon  cans  of  tomatoes  were  packed.  A  detailed  statement  is  given 
of  the  cost  of  canning  based  upon  one  afternoon's  work,  the  total  cost  being 
10.1  cts.  i)er  gallon  can. 

The  State  Horticultural  Society  of  Norway,  1884-1900,  P.  Novik  (Xor$k 
IIarctidcn(h\  25  {1909),  \o.  3,  pi),  Ji7-J02).—A  historical  sketch  is  given  of  the 
Ilavodyrkningens  Venner,  together  with  reports  relative  to  the  operation  and 
condition  of  tlie  society  and  Its  branches  for  1908. 

The  oleaginous  plants,  L.  Malpeaux  ( Lcs  Plantes  OUagincuscs.  Paris.  190%, 
pp.  X-\-6H,  figs  2'/). — This  work  discusses  the  Importance  and  culture  of,  and 
retums  secured  from,  ruta-baga,  poppy,  rai)e,  and  camllne,  when  grown  ex- 
clusively for  the  production  of  oil  from  their  seeds.  Briefer  notes  are  also 
given  on  the  white  and  black  mustards,  sunflower,  sesame,  i)eanuts,  castor-oil 
plant,  and  the  oil-producing  or  black  guizotla  of  Abyssinia. 

Comparative  trials  with  vegetables  grown  from  Swedish  and  foreign  seed, 
G.  LiND  (A'.  Landtbr.  Akad.  Handl.  och  Tidskr.,  48  {1909),  No.  2.  pp.  So-B^).— 
Tabular  results  are  given  of  cultural  tests  of  bean,  sugar  pea,  cauliflower,  cab- 
bage. Swedish  turnip  and  cucumber  seed  obtained  in  Sweden  and  from  other 
countries. 

[Report  on  an  irrigation  experiment  with  cabbage],  J.  B.  Davidson  {I owe 
State  Col.  Agr.  Rpt.  1907-8,  pp.  186-188).— A  summary,  together  with  tabular 
results,  is  given  of  an  experiment  conducted  by  the  agricultural  engineering 
section  in  cooperation  with  the  Irrigation  Investigations  of  this  Office  in  irri- 
gating cabbage  with  sewage. 
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The  sewage  was  applied  to  the  irrigated  portion  of  the  field  when  needed 
daring  the  summer,  the  total  amount  applied  being  estimated  at  8  in.  The 
irrigated  section  produced  62,330  lbs.  per  acre  of  marketable  cabbage,  8,100  lbs. 
of  bursted  and  soft  cabbage,  and  the  nonirrigated  section  50,530  lbs.  of  market- 
able and  13^10  lbs.  of  bursted  and  soft  cabbage. 

Variety  test  of  lettuce,  R.  Y.  Winters  {FloHda  8ta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  XCVI, 
XCVJl). — I>ata  are  given  on  a  comparative  test  of  the  hardiness,  heading  quali- 
ties, and  times  of  maturity  of  8  heading  and  1  nonheading  variety  of  lettuce 
[The  transmission  of  sugars  by  pumpkins],  L.  G.  Micuael,  S.  A.  Beach, 
and  E.  E.  Little  {Iowa  State  CoL  Agr.  Rpt.  1907-8,  p.  1^1). — ^A  summary  is 
given  of  a  Joint  study  made  by  the  chemical  and  horticultural  sections. 

The  authors  conclude  that  "The  characteristic  of  tending  toward  a  high 
sugar  content  Is  variably  transmissible  and  not  so  constant  as  the  tending 
toward  a  low  sugar  content.  That  is,  an  appreciable  i)ercentage  of  offspring 
from  a  higli  sugar  pumpkin  will  contain  a  low  percentage  of  sugar;  while  the 
offspring  from  a  medium  sugar  pumpkin  seldom  show  a  high  sugar  content 
and  the  offspring  from  a  low  never  show  a  high  sugar  content  and  seldom  even 
a  medium  sugar  content." 

Tomatoes,  A.  G.  Turnet  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Veg,  Growers*  Assoc,  ^  (1908), 
pp.  58-S9,  figs.  14). — A  detailed  report  on  the  tomato  industry  of  Ontario  rela- 
tive to  its  extent,  methods  of  culture,  cost  of  production,  varieties,  yields,  re- 
turns, marketing,  etc. 

On  parthenocarpie  of  fruit  trees,  A.  S.  Doktorovicii-GhbebnitzkiI  (Trudui 
Bvuro  Prikl.  Bot.,  2  (1909),  A'o.  ^,  pp.  20t-250,  pis.  ),  figs.  6).— A  review  of 
our  present  knovvletlge  on  this  subject,  together  with  an  account  of  exi)eriments 
recently  conducted  by  the  author  in  which  he  demonstratotl  In  an  exi>erlmental 
way  that  seedless  npi)les  can  be  produced  through  the  castration  of  the  blos- 
som by  the  apple-blossom  weevil  (Anthfmomus  pomorum).  In  carrying  on  this 
work  one  of  the  experimental  trees  was  divided  In  two  imrts  by  sawing  down 
from  the  crotch  through  the  root  stock,  one-half  of  the  tree  l)elng  used  as  a 
control  for  the  other  half.  The  seedless  apples  were  somewhat  smaller  and 
more  Irregular  in  form  than  the  normal  applea 

The  economic  status  of  German  fruit  culture,  A.  Janson  (Fuhling's  Landw. 
Ztg.,  58  (1909),  .Yo.  12,  pp.  437-^50). — ^A  general  discussion  of  the  factors  influ- 
«»clng  the  commercial  development  of  the  fruit  industry  in  Germany. 

Although  Germany  imports  annually  large  quantities  of  fruit  and  fruit 
products,  it  appears  that  that  country  ranks  second  to  the  United  States  in  the 
number  of  fruit  trees,  and  next  to  Switzerland  in  the  number  of  trees  in  pro- 
portion to  her  population.  The  author  attributes  the  lack  of  development  of 
the  native  fruit  Industry  principally  to  Inadequate  transportation  facilities 
and  poorly  regulated  freight  rates. 

One  hundred  edible  fruits  of  Salvador,  D.  J.  GuzmAn  (An.  Mus.  Nac.  [San 
^ahador^,  3  (1909),  No,  24,  pp.  409-422). — ^Thls  consists  of  an  enumeration  of 
100  varieties  of  edible  fruits  In  Salvador,  Including  notes  on  their  principal 
characteristics,  quality,  flavor,  etc. 

Beport  of  the  South  Haven  Substation  for  1908,  L.  R.  Taft  and  F.  A.  Wil- 
KCT  {Michigan  Sta.  Spec.  Bui.  4^,  PP-  3-20). — Notes  are  given  on  the  condi- 
tion and  value  of  the  varieties  of  strawberries,  gooseberries,  currants,  dew- 
berries, raspberries,  blackberries,  cherries,  plums,  pears,  and  apples  being  tested 
at  the  station.  Including  descriptions  of  those  varieties  which  have  recently 
come  into  bearing. 

A  test  of  cultivation  v.  sod  mulch  was  started  with  peaches,  plums,  and  apples 
during  the  past  season,  all  of  the  trees  being  set  out  In  1JM)7.  I-ast  year  prac- 
tically no  difference  was  noted  as  to  the  effect  of  the  drought  between  the 
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mulched  plats  and  the  cultivated  plats.  The  work  Is  to  he  continued  for  p^t- 
eral  years. 

The  results  of  spraying  experiments  are  noted  on  p.  353  of  this  issue. 

Mangoes  for  export,  II.  H.  Ck)usiNS  (Bui.  Dept,  Agr.  Jamaica^  n,  j»rr^  1 
(1909) y  No.  i,  pp,  JJiS-51,  pis,  4), — The  author  points  out  the  importance  of  the 
mango  industry  for  Jamaica,  and  gives  brief  notes  on  the  varieties,  culture,  and 
propagation  of  mangoes. 

Peach  grrowing  in  Arkansas,  E.  Walkeb  (Arkansas  8ta.  BuL  79,  2.  ed.  rcr^ 
pp.  2Ht-2ti5,  figs.  7).— The  present  edition  of  this  bulletin  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  SH) 
is  somewhat  revised  in  jwrtions  to  conform  with  more  recent  experience  and 
observations  on  i)each  growing  in  Arkansas. 

Influence  of  cultural  operations  on  the  gn^wth  and  3^eld  of  grtLpeR,  L. 
Ravaz  {Ann.  Kcole  Nat  Agr.  MonipcUier,  n.  ser.,  8  {1909),  No.  ^,  pp.  231-^1. 
ffgs,  19), — The  results  are  given  of  a  number  of  studies  made  by  the  author 
relative  to  the  influence  of  various  cultural  operations  on  grapes  at  the  time 
of  bud  swelling,  shoot  development,  flowering,  and  maturing,  as  well  as  on  tiie 
yield  and  quality  of  the  products.  Among  the  influences  studied  were  the 
effect  of  the  color  of  the  soil  on  the  grapes  and  on  soil  and  air  temperatures, 
some  data  on  which  were  reiK)rted  last  year  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  751),  the  effect 
of  different  planting  distances,  spring  frosts,  mulching,  time  and  length  of 
pruning,  the  number  of  branches,  thinning  the  vines,  the  direction  of  the 
branches  and  removal  of  the  suckers.  The  results  are  presented  In  tabular 
form  and  fully  discussed. 

The  fertilizer  requirements  of  gri'ap^  ii^  the  Lower  Loire,  A.  and  P.  A^> 
DouABD  {Bul.  Sta,  Agron,  Loire-Inf.,  1907-8,  pp.  26-50). — For  several  years 
past  the  authors  have  studied  the  composition  of  the  leaves,  shoots,  marc  and 
must  of  a  large  number  of  grapes  of  several  varieties  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  each  nutritive  element  removed  from  the  soil  every  year. 
The  results  of  these  studies  for  the  3  years,  1905  to  1907  Inclusive,  are  presented 
in  tabular  form. 

It  was  found  that  the  5  varieties  which  received  special  attention  presented 
l)rncticany  the  same  food  requirements.  From  the  data  secured  in  their  work. 
the  authors  estimate  that  an  acre  of  grapes  requires  iier  year  at  least  12  kg. 
of  nitrogen.  (»  kg.  of  phosphoric  acid,  20  kg.  of  potash,  and  24  kg.  of  lime 
The  studies  are  to  b^  continued. 

The  grape  districts  of  New  York  and  table  of  varieties,  M.  J.  Dorset  ( Nnr 
York  State  Sta.  Bul,  315,  pp.  133-161),— This  bulletin  consists  of  a  popular 
summary  of  the  information  contained  in  The  Grapes  of  New  York  (E.  8.  R.. 
20.  p.  940).  It  discusses  the  natural  factors  Influencing  grape  culture,  gives 
an  account  of  the  location,  soil,  climate,  history  and  present  status  of  the  four 
great  grape  districts  of  New  York,  and  briefly  describes  the  more  Important 
species  of  Vitis,  relative  to  their  natural  habitat,  botanical  differences  and  horti- 
cultural importance  by  way  of  showing  their  significance  In  varieties.  A  table 
Is  also  given  of  161  of  the  most  important  varieties  Including  the  species,  fruit 
and  vine  characters,  date  and  place  of  origin  or  Introduction,  and  brief  state- 
ments of  their  value  for  the  grower. 

Coffee,  A.  Lali^ke  (La  Cafd  Paris,  1909,  pp.  Xr/+^/7+i7,  pi.  /.  figs,  97. 
maps  2). — This  is  a  treatise  on  coffee  with  special  reference  to  its  culture  and 
preparation  in  the  State  of  SAo  Paulo,  Brazil. 

In  the  Introduction  consideration  Is  given  to  coffee  culture  In  general.  The 
succeeding  portions  of  the  work  discuss  the  details  of  coffee  culture  In  Silo 
Paulo,  Its  commercial  preparation,  the  economic  factors  in  the  production  of 
coffee,  the  commerce,  and  the  valorization  of  coffee.  The  appendix  contains 
various  statistics  on  coffee  relative  to  Imports  and  exports,  shipments,  stocks, 
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consumption,  prices,  etc.,  together  with  maps  showing  the  general  distribution 
of  the  cofTee  industry,  and  the  regions  of  its  culture  in  SSo  Paulo. 

The  fertilization  of  tea,  G.  A.  Cowie  {London  [1909],  pp.  68,  figs.  16).— A 
popular  treatise  on  tea  culture  in  which  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  ma- 
nuring of  tea.  The  following  pliases  are  discussed:  Pruning,  plant  food,  soil, 
the  manuring  of  tea,  green  manures^  artificial  manures,  the  application  of  ma- 
nures, tea  manure  experiments  in  Ceylon,*  how  to  conduct  exi)eriments.  and 
fertilizing  mixtures.  In  presenting  this  subject  the  author  has  drawn  largely 
from  the  latest  results  of  scientific  investigations  on  tea  culture. 

Indian  tea:  Its  culture  and  manufacture,  C.  Bald  {Calcutta,  1908,  2,  cd., 
pp.  S36,  pis.  11,  figs.  9), — ^The  present  edition  of  this  worlc  (K  S.  R.,  15.  p.  775) 
has  been  enlarged  and  revised  to  conform  with  results  secured  from  rec^it 
practical  investigations  on  tea  culture.  Considerable  has  been  added  on  the 
subject  of  green  manuring  as  well  as  a  short  chapter  dealing  with  the  manu- 
facture of  brick  tea. 

Beport  on  exi>eriments  in  preparing  and  shipping  copra  conducted  in 
the  interests  of  small  planters  at  Coronie  (Surinam)  in  1907,  W.  H.  A.  Van 
BoMONDT  {Dcpt.  Landb.  8urinam€  Bui.  i7,  pp.  22). — This  bulletin  contains  an 
account  of  some  cooperative  exi)eriments  conducted  to  determine  the  tK)8sibilities 
of  the  copra  industry  for  small  planters  in  Surinam,  together  with  the  l)est 
methods  of  preparing  and  shipping  the  product,  market  prices,  etc. 

Tests  of  outdoor  roses,  H.  L.  Hutt  and  W.  Hunt  {Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr. 
CoU  and  ExpU  Farm,  34  {1908),  pp.  i5P-/e3).— Notes  aie  given  on  a  test  of 
outdoor  roses,  with  a  list  of  the  most  desirable  hardy  roses  recommended  for 
the  amateur's  garden  in  Ontario. 

Hoses  and  rose  gnawing,  Rose  G.  Kinosley  {New  York,  1908,  pp.  XI 
•\-16S,  pis.  S3,  figs.  5). — This  popular  work  is  oflTered  as  a  record  of  the  authors' 
experiaice  In  amateur  rose  growing.  General  consideration  is  given  to  the 
making  and  planting  of  rose  gardens,  pruning,  and  propagating.  Succeeding 
chapters  discuss  the  various  types  of  roses,  including  notes  on  origin  and  culture, 
and  lists  of  the  most  promising  varieties.  The  book  concludes  with  u  chapter 
on  How  to  Grow  Roses  for  E^xhibition,  by  F.  Page-Roberts.  Some  of  the  most 
promising  varieties  are  illustrated  in  natural  colors. 

Oardens  past  and  present,  K.  L.  Davidson  {London  [1909],  pp.  VII +232, 
pis.  15). — ^A  popular  work  on  landscape  gardening,  in  part  1  of  which  the  author 
presents  a  sketch  of  some  of  the  aspects  of  English  gardening  in  the  past,  and 
in  part  2  the  changes  which  time  lias  accomplished  in  the  English  gardens  of 
the  present*  Various  types  of  gardens  are  considered,  including  formal  gardens, 
herbaceous  borders,  wild,  wall,  rose,  water,  rock,  bulb,  bog,  fern  and  herb 
gardena    Part  3  discusses  plant  eflTects  for  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

Gardening  and  tree  planting,  F.  Bobgesen  {Botany  of  the  Fwrocs  based 
upon  Danish  Investigations.  Copenhagen,  Christiania,  and  London,  1908,  pt.  3, 
pp.  1027-1043,  figs.  7). — ^A  brief  account  is  given  of  horticultural  conditions  on 
the  Fieroes  Islands,  including  information  on  the  varieties  grown  and  brief 
cultural  notes.  Owing  to  unfavorable  climatic  conditions,  most  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  do  not  ripen  their  annual  wood.  They  appear  for  the  most  imrt  as 
large  bushes  and  are  grown  principally  for  ornamental  purposes. 

FOBESTET. 

Problems  in  nursery  practice,  C.  R.  Pettis  {Proc.  8oc.  Amer,  Foresters, 
4  (1909),  yo.  1,  pp.  42-49). — A  discussion  of  several  problems  in  connection 
With  the  growing  of  forest  seedlings  based  upon  experience  gained  in  the  man- 
agemoit  of  the  New  York  State  forest  nurseries. 
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Trials  of  various  methods  of  covering  seed  l)€ds  to  procure  protection  from 
birds,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  damping-oflf,  has  resulted  in  the  use  of  a  box 
in  which  both  top  and  sides  are  of  wire.  Movable  lath  screens,  together  with 
thicli  pai)er  inclosing  the  sides  of  the  box  have  proved  of  value  in  regulating 
temi>erature  and  moisture  conditions.  With  this  type  of  seed  bed  from  lO.uno 
to  22.000  trees  are  grown  in  a  4  ft.  by  12  ft.  bed.  The  cost  of  the  wire  box  Is 
$3  i>er  bed,  including  lath  shade.  The  best  germination  is  secured  by  pressing 
the  seeds  into  and  even  with  the  surface  of  the  bed  before  covering  with  soil. 

Much  difficulty  having  been  experienced  in  regulating  the  winter  cover  of  the 
seed  beds  to  conform  with  the  snowfall  for  any  particular  season,  the  plan  was 
successfully  adopted  of  covering  the  beds  with  one  thickness  of  burlap  placed 
over  about  2  in.  of  snow.  The  burlap  prevents  the  melting  of  the  snow  and  the 
thawing  of  the  soil  underneath,  and  at  the  same  time  is  so  porous  that  heating 
or  molding  does  not  occur.  It  has  been  found  cheaper  than  a  leaf  covering. 
Insect  troubles  confined  chiefly  to  the  attacks  of  chermes  have  been  practically 
exterminated  by  using  kerosene  emulsion,  which  is  applied  as  early  as  possible 
after  the  eggs  hatch.  The  loss  due  to  transplanting  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  wetting  the  soli  when  necessary  before  planting.  This  was  cheaper 
than  the  temi)orary  use  of  lath  shade  in  dry  weather. 

The  quantity  production  of  the  nursery  especially  with  tap  root  species  Is  in- 
creased by  transplanting  the  seedlings  when  1  year  old.  Experiments  along 
this  line  with  Scotch  pine  show  that,  as  far  as  this  species  Is  concerned.  1-year- 
old  seedlings  transplanted  2  years  are  far  larger  and  stronger  plants  than 
2-yenr-oId  seedlings  transplanted  1  year.  In  order  to  determine  the  d«isity  in 
production  suitable  for  the  Scotch  pine,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  oz.  of  seed  were  sown 
in  5  dllTerent  beds.  At  the  end  of  2  years  there  were  over  10,000  seedlings  In 
the  bcHl  whore  8  oz.  of  seed  had  been  sown,  which  was  about  1,500  more  than  in 
the  bed  where  7  oz.  was  sown.  The  trees  in  both  beds  were  equally  good, 
were  raiseil  at  the  same  cost,  and  were  better  than  in  the  bed  where  only  6  ox. 
of  seed  were  sown.  The  experiment  showed  that  the  use  of  more  than  8  oz.  of 
seed  is  not  desirable  as  many  of  the  i)lants  are  apt  to  be  stunted  and  suppressed. 
but  the  actual  production  from  very  dense  sowing  was  tully  as  good  as  from 
the  bed  where  only  6  oz.  of  seed  was  sown. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service  of  this  Department  a  series  of  soil 
tests  was  started  in  the  spring  of  1907.  One  4  ft.  by  12  ft.  bed  was  covered 
with  pure  muck  to  a  depth  of  1  ft,  and  sown  in  equal  parts  with  white  pine, 
Scotch  i)iue,  and  red  spruce  seed.  Thirty-six  other  beds  were  used  in  rows  of 
0  each.  The  beds  in  rows  1  and  2  were  covered  with  layers  of  muck  6  in.  and 
3  in.  thick  resi)ectively.  Kow  3  was  a  check,  4  was  covered  with  3  In.  of  mock 
mixed  with  3  in.  of  well  rotted  manure,  5  had  a  3  in.  coat  of  manure,  and  6  a 
5  in.  coat.  With  the  exceiition  of  the  muck  applied  1  ft.  deep,  these  fertlliaers 
were  all  worked  into  the  soil  and  thoroughly  mixed.  White  and  Scotch  pine 
seeds  were  sown  in  all  the  beds. 

An  examination  of  the  2-year-old  seeilllngs  showed  that  wherever  muck  was 
used  the  seedlings  are  smaller  and  have  a  poorer  color  than  on  the  check  bed 
except  in  the  case  where  muck  was  used  without  soil,  which  bed  compares 
favorably  with  the  check.  The  larger  the  amount  of  manure  used  the  better 
the  vigor  and  color  of  the  seedlings.  Muck  and  manure  mixed  gave  poorer  re- 
sults than  where  the  same  quantity  of  manure  was  used  alone. 

In  addition  to  the  soil  test,  a  top-dressing  of  finely  groimd  bone  meal  was 
applied  to  one-third  of  each  bed  when  the  seedlings  were  1  year  old.  The  re- 
sults were  especially  favorable  with  the  pine  seedlings  on  check  beds,  and 
where  little  or  no  manure  was  used.    The  seedlings  on  muck  responded  least 
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Bone  meal  applied  on  the  bed  ia  which  spruce  seedlings  were  growing  liilled 
from  one-fourth  to  one-tenth  of  the  plants.  As  a  result  of  these  tests  it  is 
recommended  that  l-year-old  pine  seedlings  be  top-dressed  with  l>one  meal  if 
they  are  to  remain  in  the  seed  bed  the  second  year.  This  dressing,  however, 
fthoQld  not  be  applied  to  spruce. 

A  frost  occurring  in  the  late  spring  of  1908  nearly  ruined  all  the  1-year-old 
spruce  seedlings  in  the  nursery.  The  red  spruce  grown  from  seed  collected  in 
the  Adirondacks  was  more  severely  injured  than  any  other  spruce,  the  loss  of 
this  species  being  practically  95  per  cent  in  one  nursery  and  about  60  per  cent 
in  another.  A  species  of  Siberian  spruce  was  damaged  almost  as  much.  Nor- 
way spruce  sufifered  about  5  per  cent  loss,  and  white  spruce  collected  in  the 
Champlain  Valley  about  one-third  loss.  Engelmann  spruce  and  Colorado  spruce 
differed  very  little  damage.  Japanese  larch  was  all  killed,  and  Siberian  larch 
was  uninjured.  The  planting  of  Douglas  spruce  in  the  Adirondacks  is  unsuc- 
cessful because  the  frost  injures  the  terminal  buds. 

A  study  of  the  reproductive  characteristics  of  lodgepole  pine,  G.  E.  Toweb 
(Proe.  Soc,  Amcr.  Foresters,  4  (1909),  No.  i,  pp.  84-J06).—A  contribution  to 
knowledge  relative  to  the  growth  and  reproduction  of  lodgepole  pine,  in  which 
the  author  endeavors  to  show,  among  other  things,  that  aside  from  the  com- 
monly noted  differences  in  the  species  due  to  the  factors  of  locality,  there  is  a 
definite  and  very  distinct  variation  which  is  associated  with  a  particular  quality 
in  one  of  the  physical  factors. 

In  studying  the  two  distinct  phases  in  the  reproductive  functioning  of  the 
lodgepole  pine,  one  phase  being  that  in  which  closed  cones  are  produced  and 
remain  on  the  trees  for  20  or  30  years,  and  the  other  in  which  cones  open  at 
maturity  or  soon  after,  the  author  finds  that  this  difference  in  the  opening  of 
the  cones  is  due  solely  to  a  difference  in  the  character  of  the  soil.  The 
closed  cones  are  produced  in  stands  growing  on  a  soil  rich  in  lime,  whereas 
the  cones  which  oi)en  at  maturity  grow  on  a  silica  soil  or  one  having  a  low 
lime  content.  The  former  tyi)e  has  been  designated  as  the  lime-form  and  the 
latter  as  the  silica-form.  The  variations  Jn  the  reproductive  functions  in  these 
two  forms  are  discussed  and  suggestions  are  given  relative  to  securing  satis- 
factory stands  of  each. 

In  the  lime-form,  which  was  given  special  study,  it  was  found  that  the 
cones  were  produced  yearly  with  great  regularity  and  investigation  was  made 
to  determine  the  relative  production  of  seed  in  different  years.  Kine  different 
lots  of  cones  each  of  different  age  were  taken  and  the  number  of  seed 
counted  in  about  30  cones.  From  the  limited  study  made  it  appears  that  the 
lime-form  produces  a  fairly  uniform  amount  of  seed  in  periods  of  3  successive 
years,  which  periods  are  alternated  with  a  partial  cessation  of  the  seed  pro- 
duction. The  successful  reproduction  of  the  lime-form  which  often  follows  a 
fire  in  the  forest  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  heat  is  an  effective  means  of 
opening  the  cones. 

A  study  was  made  relative  to  the  degree  of  heat  necessary  to  open  the  cones 
and  of  the  effect  of  the  heating  on  germination.  The  cones  were  tested  at 
temi»eratures  differing  by  5**  and  varying  from  45**  to  100°  C.  At  the  end  of 
15  hours  cones  which  were  tried  at  40°  C.  showed  no  signs  of  opening,  at  45° 
6  hours  were  required  to  open  the  cones,  at  65°  40  minutes  were  required,  and 
at  100'  they  opened  in  10  minutes.  The  effect  of  simply  placing  the  cones  on 
the  ground  was  also  studied.  Of  6  cones  tested  in  this  way,  the  first  was  well 
opened  in  8  days.  In  17  days  2  were  well  opened,  1  more  fairly  well,  and  2 
more  showed  signs  of  opening,  from  which  results  it  api)ears  that  fire  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  cause  the  scale  to  part.    Heating  cones  at  the  various 
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temperatures  did  not  destroy  the  vitality  of  all  the  seed,  and  a  fairly  high 
temperature  continued  for  some  time  appears  to  Increase  the  germUiatioQ 
percentage. 

Tests  which  were  made  relative  to  the  germination  of  seeds  of  different 
ages  showed  that  seed  that  lias  been  preserved  In  the  closed  cones  11  and  13 
years  germinates  as  readily  as  seed  of  more  recent  production. 

Handbook  of  information  on  the  conifers,  L.  Beissneb  {Handbuch  der 
NadelhoJzkuftdc.  Berlin,  1909,  2,  cd.  rev.  and  enL,  pp.  XVI-\-742,  pis.  2.  /^*. 
16S). — This  hnudbook,  which  first  api)eared  in  1891,  has  been  completely  re- 
vised and  enlarged  to  include  the  knowledge  gleaned  in  recent  years  relatiTe 
to  conifers. 

Part  1  contains  a  systematic  classification  of  all  known  ginkoes,  conifera. 
and  Gnetacete.  Part  2  consists  of  botanical  descriptions  of  ginkoes,  open-land 
conifers,  and  the  ephedra  species.  The  nomenclature  for  each  species  includes 
its  various  synonyms.  The  descriptions  conclude  with  notes  on  the  practical 
and  ornamental  value  of  the  species,  together  with  its  adaptation  to  German 
conditions.  I*art  3  treats  in  detail  of  the  culture  of  oijen-land  conifers,  includ- 
ing mehods  of  propagation,  planting  and  growing,  diseases,  insects,  and  other 
pests,  and  the  acclimatization  of  exotic  forma 

The  effect  of  late  frosts  in  young  beech  stands,  L.  A.  Hauch  {Forstw. 
Vvntbh,  n.  Sir.,  31  {1909),  No,  6,  pp.  307-322,  figs.  i2).— The  author  reports 
observations  made  on  the  annual  growth  of  several  young  beech  stands  which 
were  more  or  less  injured  by  a  late  spring  frost  in  May,  1901.  He  finds  that 
in  the  lower  moist  lands  where  frost  usually  does  the  most  damage,  the  danger 
from  frosts  is  relatively  small  as  long  as  the  regeneration  areas  are  small  and 
surrounded  by  older  stands. 

Experimental  plantations  at  Cooper's  Hill,  W.  R.  Fisher  (Quart.  Jtjur. 
Forestry,  3  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  228-232) .—This  consists  of  notes  on  the  growth 
and  condition  of  a  large  number  of  species  of  hardwoods  and  conifers  wliidi 
were  planted  in  exi)erlmental  plats  on  the  grounds  of  the  Royal  Engineering 
College,  Cooi)er's  Hill,  In  1891-92. 

Plant  formations  and  forest  types,  F.  E.  Clements  (Proc.  Soc.  Amer.  For- 
esters, Ji  {1909),  No.  1,  pp.  50-63). — ^This  is  .an  examination  of  the  results  of 
an  ecological  analysis  of  vegetation  together  with  a  discussion  of  the  ecological 
kinship  of  forest  types.  The  author  recommends  that  a  thoroughly  scientific 
study  of  forest  vegetation  should  accompany  forestry  practices  more  closely 
and  as  soon  as  i)ossible  precede  it. 

Three  pieces  of  apparatus  for  determining  the  properties  of  timbers 
especially  adapted  for  biological  studies,  A.  J.  Van  Schermbeek  {Meded. 
Rijks  Hoogerc  Land,  Tuin  en  Doschbouwsch.,  3  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  l-S-i.  pis.  S, 
figs.  7). — The  author  describes  and  explains  the  use  of  3  pieces  of  apttaratas 
which  he  employed  in  making  mechanical  tests  of  green  timber.  The  tests 
include  measures  of  resistance  against  normal  pressure  in  the  direction  of  the 
fiber,  flexibility,  hardness,  resistance  to  splitting  and  compression  and  surface 
wear. 

The  practice  of  forestry,  concerning  also  the  financial  aspeot  of  afforesta- 
tion, P.  T.  Maw  {Brockenhurst,  1909,  pp.  X/X+505).— A  treatise  on  British 
forestry  designed  for  landowners,  land  agents,  and  students  of  the  science  of 
forestry. 

The  introductory  chapter  discusses  the  national  economic  Importance  of  wood- 
lands and  the  afforestation  of  land.  Succeeding  chapters  deal  In  detail  wltli 
forest  systems,  nursery  and  planting  operations,  individual  requirements  ot 
trees  as  to  locality  and  soil,  i>eculiaritles  of  growth,  conditions  suitable  to 
growth,  the  tending  of  young  high  forest  and  pruning,  partial  clearances  and 
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TTOderplanting,  natural  regeneration  of  high  forest,  treatment  of  coppice  sys- 
tems, averaj^e  yield  from  forest  land,  the  financial  aspect  of  afforestation,  timber 
measuring,  the  marketing,  sale  and  transport  of  woodland  produce,  sylvicul- 
tural  notes  on  broadleaf  and  coniferous  timber  trees,  measurements  for  pur- 
poses of  forest  management,  and  estimation  of  increment  on  timber  crops.  In 
the  appendixes  are  given  height  and  volume  tables,  and  compound  interest 
tables. 

The  new  reconnaissance — ^Working  plans  that  work,  A.  B.  Recknagel 
iProc.  8or,  Amcr.  Foresters,  ^  (1909),  Ao.  i,  pp.  1-21).— An  account  of  the  worlc 
of  the  section  of  reconnaissance  of  the  Forest  Service  of  this  Department,  with 
outlines  of  the  systems  employed  in  gathering  the  data  for  the  development  of  a 
timber  sales  i>olicy  and  in  making  reconnaissance  studies  and  working  plans 
for  the  National  Forests. 

Experiment  stations  on  the  National  Forests,  S.  T.  Dana  (Proc,  8oc.  Amer. 
Foresters,  4  {1909),  No,  1,  pp.  22-29).— A  dl^ussion  relative  to  the  location  and 
purposes  of  forest  exi)eriment  stations  which  it  is  proi)osed  to  establish  in  the 
National  Forests. 

Parm  forestry,  A.  Akerman  (Forest,  Fish  and  Game,  S  (1909),  No.  1,  pp, 
1-22). — A  popular  syllabus  on  this  subject  briefly  discussing  the  life  processes 
of  trees,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  and  utility  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant southern  timbers,  methods  of  securing  stands  of  different  trees,  stand 
protection,  thinning  the  stand,  harvesting  the  final  crop  and  reproducing  the 
stand. 

Forestry  for  railroads,  R  A.  Sterling  (Proe.  8oc.  Amer.  Foresters,  4  (1909), 
No.  1,  pp.  SO-J^l). — A  discussion  of  the  present  relations  between  railroad  cor- 
porations and  forestry'. 

The  author  finds  that  in  spite  of  the  present  active  agitation  in  behalf  of 
private  forestry,  forestry  is  not  finding  general  application  in  connection  with 
railroad  management.  This  Is  attributed  partially  to  the  financial  condition  of 
some  of  the  railroads,  but  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  is  unable  as 
yet  to  supply  sufficiently  definite  data  to  the  railroads  relative  to  the  valuation 
and  selection  of  timber  lands,  the  kind  of  trees  to  grow,  cost  and  profit,  the 
period  of  maturity,  the  best  timber  preserving  processes,  etc. 

Kinutes  of  evidence  and  appendices  thereto  accompanying  the  second 
report  on  afforestation  of  the  Boyal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into 
and  to  report  on  certain  questions  affecting  coast  erosion,  the  reclama- 
tion of  tidal  lands,  and  afforestation  in  the  United  Kingdom  (Roy.  Com. 
Coast  Erosion  and  Afforest.  [Ot.  Brit.]  Rpt.,  2  (1909),  pt.  2,  pp.  yiII+490-{- 
II-\-97,  map  1). — The  report  which  these  minuten  accompany  has  been  noted  in 
a  previous  number  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1039). 

[Report  of]  the  lecturer  in  forestry,  E.  J.  Zavitz  (Ann.  Rpt,  Ontario  Agr, 
Col  and  Expt.  Farm,  34  (1908),  pp.  231-236,  figs.  5).— This  Is  a  progress  rei)ort 
on  operations  in  the  college  woodlots  and  plantations  and  the  forest  nurseries 
Inclnding  notes  on  cooperative  planting  operations,  and  an  outline  of  the  forest 
management  policy  suggested  for  the  new  forest  station  in  the  South  Norfolk 
waste  area.  During  the  \mst  season  about  375,000  plants  wore  distributed  to 
cooperators  for  wast^  land  reclamation. 

Administration  report  of  the  forest  circles  in  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
hiclnding  Sind,  for  the  year  1907-8  (Adtnin.  Rpt.  Forest  Cireles  Bombay, 
1907-8,  pp.  200 -{-6). — This  Is  the  annual  progress  reiK)rt  of  oi>eratlons  in  the 
State  forests  in  the  northern,  central,  and  southern  circles  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency and  in  Sind.  The  report  for  each  circle  discusses  alterations  In  forest 
areas,  forest  sun-eylng,  protection  work,  sylvlcultural  and  miscellaneous  opera- 
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tions,  exploitation,  management,  and  financial  results  for  the  year.  All  of  the 
important  data  :ire  i)re8ented  in  tabular  form. 

Progrress  report  on  forest  administration  in  the  Punjab  for  1907-8»  C  P. 
FiSHEB  (Rpt.  Forest  Admin.  Punjab,  1907S,  pp.  i5-hXL/H-r//).— Data  similar 
to  the  above  are  presented  relative  to  the  constitution  and  management  of  State 
forests  in  the  Province  of  Punjab. 

Palo  amarillo  rubber,  P.  Olsson-Seffeb  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpi*. 
[U.  S.],  1909,  No.  3516,  pp.  /,  2).— The  author  discusses  the  probable  importance 
of  the  palo  amarillo  tree  {Etiphorhia  fulva)  as  a  rubber  yielding  species.  This 
tree,  which  is  a  hitherto  botanically  unknown  species,  occurs  In  the  dry,  semi- 
tropic  zone  on  the  sloi>es  of  the  Sierra  Madre  in  Mexico,  and  lias  recently  been 
exploited  as  a  desirable  source  of  rubber. 

Chemical  examination  of  the  latex  shows  It  to  contain  from  7.3  to  15.7  per 
cent  of  rubber  and  from  19  i)er  cent  upward  of  resins.  The  latex  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  trunk  Is  richer  in  rubber,  the  rubber  content  of  the  latex 
from  the  branches  bein^  only  from  about  3  to  6  per  cent.  The  author  is  of  the 
opinion  that,  although  the  palo  amarillo  tree  can  be  commercially  exploited,  the 
outlre  supply  of  the  tree  is  too  small  to  warrant  the  exaggerated  estimates  sent 
out  by  certain  promoters.  The  resulting  rubber  is  classed  as  about  similar  in 
quality  and  value  to  guayule  rubber. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Plant  pathology,  V.  Ducomet  {Bolaniquv  agricolc.  Pathologic  VHf^tale. 
Purls,  J90S,  pp.  X+29S,  figs.  21). — This  book  treats  of  the  fungus  and  Imcterial 
diseases  of  plants  and  is  one  of  the  agricultural  series  published  under  tlie 
direction  of  J.  Dumont.  After  a  general  discussion  of  parasitism  and  sapro- 
l»hytisni,  the  author  describes  fungus  i)ani8ltes  and  their  effect  on  the  host, 
predisposition  to  disease,  and  resistance,  after  which  a  number  of  the  more 
prominent  fungus  and  bacterial  diseases  of  plants  are  described  and  suggestions 
given  for  their  control. 

A  new  method  of  combating  parasitic  diseases  of  plants,  M.  O.  Potteb 
(Cnitbl.  liakt.  [etc.],  2.  Ahi.,  23  (1909),  No,  10-13,  pp.  379-38^,  fig.  /).— This 
is  essentially  the  sjune  as  an  article  already  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20.  p.  1137). 

The  toxic  action  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  of  certain  solutions  on  spores 
of  fungi,  J.  B.  Dandeno  (Rpt.  Mich.  Acad.  Sci.,  10  (1908),  pp.  58-62).— The 
object  of  the  exi>eriment8  reported  was  to  determine  the  resisting  power  of 
some  of  the  common  forms  of  fungi  to  certain  toxic  solutions  and  also  to  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  The  following  sj^ecies  were  used :  Penicillium  glaucum,  Puccinia 
asparagi,  Macrosporium  vohilc,  Vstilago  maydis,  and  Olomei'clla  rufotnaculans. 
The  choniicals  tested  were  caustic  soda,  caustic  potash,  hydrochloric  acid,  sul- 
phuric acid,  copi)er  sulphate,  and  Bordeaux  mixture.  All  these  substances,  ex- 
cepting the  last,  were  used  in  fractions  of  normal  solutions.  The  test  made  was 
to  determine  whether  the  spore  was  able  to  germinate  and  send  out  a  hypha 
while  actually  Immersed  In  the  liquid. 

The  results  obtained  show  a  number  of  rather  remarkable  apparent  para- 
doxes. The  spores  of  Macrosporium  were  much  more  Injured  by  solutions  of 
hydrochloric  than  of  sulphuric  acid,  while  the  reverse  appears  to  be  the  case 
with  the  spores  of  I'stllago.  The  si)oresof  all  the  fungi,  and  particularly 
Ustilago  and  Macrosporium,  proved  very  resistant  to  solutions  of  copper  sul- 
phate. Caustic  potash  and  caustic  soda  did  not  show  any  results  of  great 
importanct*,  although  the  caustic  potash  appeared  more  toxic  than  the  soda 
solution. 
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Com  smnt  was  found  to  survive  solutions  of  Bordeaux  mixture  of  full 
strength  and  double  strength,  but  was  destroyed  by  one-half  and  one-fourth 
strengtlis.  Macrosporium  was  not  quite  so  resistant  as  com  smut,  but  grew 
readily  in  half-strength  solution.  The  spores  of  Glomerella  did  not  grow  in 
any  of  the  Bordeaux  mixtures. 

The  last  chemical  tested  was  the  supernatant  liquid  of  Bordeaux  mixture, 
and  this  was  found  toxic  to  Glomerella  spores  when  used  in  a  dilution  as  weak 
as  1 :  16.  In  double  strength  It  was  also  toxic  to  spores  of  Ustilago  and 
Macrosi>orium. 

Fungricides  and  insecticides,  F.  T.  Shutt  (Canada  Expt.  Farms.  Rpts. 
1907 y  pp.  J 65-11 S). — Studies  are  reported  on  the  effect  of  exposure  on  solutions 
of  formaldehyde,  the  action  of  certain  fungicides  on  the  vitality  of  wheat,  and 
the  eomi>osition  of  lime-sulphur  washes  and  a  number  of  proprietary  insecti- 
cides and  fungicides. 

Formaldehyde  In  uncorked  bottles  or  open  dishes  is  said  to  concentrate  rap- 
Idly,  becoming  polymerized  and  in  part  solidified,  so  that  the  strength  of  the 
solntion  increases  very  materially. 

In  studying  the  action  of  certain  smut  preventives  on  the  vitality  of  wheat, 
comparisons  were  made  between  different  strengths  of  formaldehyde  and  cop- 
per sulphate  solution.  It  was  found  that  there  was  some  depreciation  in  vital- 
ity in  all  the  lots  treated,  the  greatest  loss  being  where  a  strong  copi)er  sulphate 
solution  was  employed-  The  effect  of  allowing  grain  to  stand  after  treatment 
was  also  investigated,  and  as  a  result  it  is  recommended  that  but  little  delay 
in  sowing  the  grain  should  follow  after  treatment.  Where  seed  grain  lias  been 
injured  by  frost,  in  treating  it  for  smut  a  solution  of  for]paldehyde  not  stronger 
tlian  1  lb.  in  48  gal.  should  be  used. 

Analyses  are  reported  of  lime-sulphur  wash  used  for  San  Jos^  scale  and 
fungus  diseases,  2  trade  preparations  of  the  same,  and  2  proprietary  fluids  for 
which  value  as  insecticides  and  fungicides  is  claimed.  The  proprietary  fluids 
consisted  In  the  main  of  crude  carbolic  acid,  nonsaponiflable  petroleum  oils, 
8a]M>nlfiab1e  oils,  and  caustic  so<la.  Vaporite,  another  commercial  i)roduct,  was 
analjrzed  and  found  to  consist  of  25  to  30  jier  cent  naphthalene  oils  and  70  to  75 
per  cent  gas  lima  Anti-fungi,  a  trade  preparation,  was  found  to  consist  of 
54.5  per  cent  iron  sulphate,  44.9  copper  sulphate,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
ether  extract.  While  the  material  has  a  fungicidal  value,  its  cost  is  believed  to 
be  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  price  of  the  chemicals. 

Treatment  of  grain  for  smut,  C.  A.  Zavitz  {Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Apr.  Col. 
and  Expt.  Farm,  S4  {1908),  pp.  18S,  i«^). — For  several  years,  as  previously 
noted  (El  S.  R.,  19,  p.  1150),  studies  have  been  carried  on  for  the  prevention  of 
smut  in  wheat  and  oats  by  treating  the  seed  in  different  ways.  The  treatments 
have  consisted  of  immersion  and  sprinkling  with  dilute  formalin,  immersion  in 
hot  water,  in  copper  sulphate  solution  for  12  hours,  in  copper  sulphate  solution 
for  5  minutes,  and  in  potassium  sul^hid  solution  for  2  hours,  and  sprinkling  with 
copper  sulphate  solution. 

The  results,  as  shown  by  inspection  of  the  fields,  are  tabulated,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  several  treatments  have  been  quite  successful  in  preventing  the 
development  of  stinking  smut  in  wheat  and  loose  smut  In  oats.  There  was  some 
slight  injury  to  the  germination  of  the  seed  in  some  instances,  but  the  greatest 
yields  of  both  winter  wheat  and  oats  per  acre  were  produced  where  the  seed 
had  been  immersed  in  the  formalin  solution,  1  pt.  to  42  gal.  of  water,  for  a 
period  of  20  minutes. 

Biplodia  disease  of  maize,  E.  F.  Smith  and  Florence  Hedges  (Science,  n. 
«er.,  30  (1909),  No.  758,  pp.  60,  61). — A  preliminary  rei)ort  is  given  of  investi- 
gatioDS  which  the  authors  have  been  carrying  on  for  two  years  with  special 
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reference  to  the  manner  of  infection  in  the  Diplodia  disease  of  com.  Their 
experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  the  fungus  occurs  in  the  soil  and  that  under 
certain  conditions  it  may  infect  the  growing  planta 

The  question  is  raised  as  to  whether  this  Diplodia  may  not  be  the  cause  of 
the  so-called  cornstallt  disease  prevalent  among  cattle  in  the  West  and  possibly 
also  resi>onslble  for  the  disease  pellagra  that  has  been  reported  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  I'nlted  States  during  the  past  three  years. 

A  disease  of  cotton,  G.  Fron  {BuL  Trimest  Soc.  MycoL  France,  25  (1909), 
iVo.  I  pp.  66-6H,  fig,  1). — An  account  Is  given  of  a  fungus  disease  of  cotton 
which  Is  said  to  prevail  in  the  western  part  of  Africa,  particularly  In  Dahomey. 
where  It  has  caused  considerable  loss. 

The  disease  Is  characterized  by  the  browning  and  drying  of  the  leaves  and 
the  arresting  of  the  growth  of  the  bolls,  which  never  mature  nor  open.  It 
spreads  with  great  rapidity  through  the  fields,  and  an  examination  of  specimens 
showed  that  the  fungus  Is  localized  on  the  branches  and  extends  but  slightly 
on  the  older  stems.  The  terminal  branches  and  petioles  seem  to  suffer  the  most 
V\K>u  these  canker-like  growths  are  formed.  A  study  of  the  material  showed 
that  the  disease  Is  due  to  a  si)ecles  of  Phoma,  to  which  the  name  P.  roumii  n. 
sp.  Is  given. 

Fungus  diseases  of  vegetables,  J.  W.  Eastham  and  J.  K  Howitt  {Ontario 
Dcpt.  Agr.  Bui.  171,  pp.  37-62,  figs.  11). — Popular  descriptions  are  given  of  a 
number  of  the  more  common  fungus  diseases  of  vegetables,  together  with  sug- 
gestions for  their  control.    The  arrangement  Is  according  to  the  host  plants. 

Directions  are  also  given  for  the  preparation  and  application  of  a  number  of 
the  better  known  fungjcides  and  Insecticides. 

Beport  of  assistant  in  botany,  R.  Y.  Winters  {Florida  8ta.  Rpt,  1908.  pp. 
XCVII-CIV). — Brief  rei)orts  are  given  on  celery  diseases,  the  bacterial  disease 
of  lettuce  and  the  lettuce  drop,  with  suggestions  for  their  controL 

It  is  poi)nlarly  believed  that  certain  fertilizers  Influence  the  presence  of  the 
disease  of  celery  known  as  black  heart,  and  a  series  of  experiments  was  carried 
on  in  which  3(>  formulas  of  fertilizers  were  tested.  Plats  receiving  nitrate  of 
soda  and  kainit  were  uniformly  severely  attacked  by  the  disease,  and  those 
plats  which  received  fertilizers  consisting  of  bone  meal,  fish  scrap,  and  high- 
grade  suli)hate  of  i>otash  gave  best  results.  As  a  result  of  the  studies.  It  seems 
that  some  i>liysical  weakness  of  the  plant  makes  It  susceptible  to  infection  and 
that  curtain  forms  of  fertilizers  produce  plants  more  susceptible  to  this  disease 
than  others. 

Foot  rot  i^Schrotinia  Hhcrtiana) ,  which  It  Is  said  has  proved  very  destructive 
to  celery,  and  the  celery  blight  (Cercospora  apii)  are  described. 

[Notes  on  some  diseases  of  cabbage,  lettuce,  roselle,  rose,  and  water  oak], 
II.  S.  Fawcktt  (Florida  i^ta.  Rpt.  1008,  pp.  LXXV-LXXXIX,  pis,  3),— -An 
account  is  given  of  the  black  rot  of  cabbage,  due  to  Pseudotnonas  campcstris, 
including  a  general  description  of  the  disease  and  suggestions  for  Its  prevention. 

Attention  is  calletl  to  a  bacterial  rot  of  lettuce,  which  though  quite  distinct 
from  tJie  lettuce  drop,  due  to  Sclerotinia  Hbcrtiana,  Is  often  associated  with  that 
disease.  The  author  isolated  the  organism  causing  the  disease,  cultivated  it  In 
various  media,  and  carried  on  a  series  of  inoculation  exi^erlments  resulting  lu 
the  production  of  typical  forms  of  the  bacterial  disease. 

It  is  stated  that  other  bacterial  diseases  of  lettuce  have  been  reported,  and 
that  one,  described  by  Voglino  (E.  S.  K.,  16,  p.  1003),  was  due  to  an  organism 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  Bacillus  lartucw.  The  bacterium  causing  the  disease 
in  Florida  has  not  been  fully  identified  with  this  organism. 

The  rose  disease  described  Is  a  mildew  (Sphxprotheca  pannosa),  for  the  pre- 
vention of  which  spraying  with  i)otas8lum  sulphld  solution  is  recommended. 
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The  aathor  reports  the  occurrence  of  Microsphcera  cuphorhiw  on  roselle,  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  investigations  of  Bessey,  dusting  the  plants  with  sulphur 
%vhile  wet  with  dew  is  suggested  as  a  means  for  control. 

A  brief  note  is  given  on  the  occurrence  of  Fomea  marmoratus  on  the  water 
oak  (Querciis  aquatica). 

Bqport  of  assistant  plant  physiolosrist,  B.  F.  Floyd  {Florida  8ia.  Rpt 
JV08,  pp,  XC-XCF,  pi,  i).— The  investigations  reported  have  been  largely  con- 
fined to  studies  in  plant  nutrition.  Morphological  and  cjrtological  studies  liave 
been  begun  on  citrus,  pineapple,  and  cassava  plants.  A  description  is  given  of  a 
leaf  spot  of  citrus  trees,  the  exact  cause  of  which  is  not  definitely  determined, 
and  of  chlorosis  of  cassava,  with  which  no  organisms  appear  to  be  associated. 

Winter  stage  of  Sclerotinia  fructigena,  J.  B.  Dandeno  (Rpt.  Mich,  Acad, 
Set.,  10  {1908),  pp,  51-5Sy  pis,  3). — A  study  was  made  of  the  winter  stage  of 
MonUia  frudigena  on  plums.  In  the  fall  of  1905  diseased  plums  abundantly 
affected  with  the  conldial  stage  were  planted  in  various  situations  to  furnish 
laboratory  material.  An  examination  of  the  material  was  made  and  information 
secured  regarding  the  development  of  the  ascus  stage. 

It  was  found  that  when  infected  fruits  were  placed  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  among  dead,  long  grass,  near  the  foot  of  the  trees,  there  was  an 
abundant  production  of  Sclerotinia,  while  those  in  the  open,  on  the  naked 
ground,  either  on  top  of  the  soil  or  underground,  did  not  produce  any.  When 
on  top  of  the  soil  the  fruits  completely  dried  and  when  underground  they 
rotted  without  producing  the  winter  forms. 

In  sod,  where  the  surface  soil  is  not  disturbed  and  the  old  fruits  are  pro- 
tected by  grass,  the  ascus  stage  is  developed.  This  has  a  practical  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  control,  and  it  is  suggested  that  orchards  should  be  plowed 
in  the  fall  and  the  ground  dug  over,  thus  covering  all  the  old  fruits  so  that  the 
fungus  will  not  survive.  The  presence  of  cover  crops  is  held  to  be  favorable 
for  the  development  of  the  fungus. 

Citrus  diseases,  H.  S.  Fawcett  {Florida  8ta,  Rpt.  1908,  pp,  LXIV-LXVII).— 
The  principal  investigations  carried  on  by  the  author  during  the  past  year 
have  been  on  the  diseases  of  citrus  trees,  particular  attention  being  paid  to 
the  scaly  bark  disease,  an  account  of  which  has  already  been  given  (E.  S.  R., 
20,  p.  1045). 

In  the  present  report  brief  accounts  are  given  of  the  scaly  bark,  smoky 
fungus,  withertip,  gumming,  and  scab. 

A  disease  of  the  cacao,  E.  Griffon  and  C.  Maublanc  {Bui,  Trimest,  8oc, 
Mycoh  France,  25  {1909),  A'o.  i,  pp,  51-58,  figs,  2),— A  study  was  made  of  dis- 
eased branches  and  roots  of  cacao  trees,  the  specimens  having  been  received 
from  French  Kongo.  These  were  found  to  be  infested  with  a  fungus  which 
was  recognized  as  that  described  by  Prillieux  and  Delacroix  (E.  S.  R.,  6, 
p.  909)  under  the  name  Macrophoma  vestita. 

Further  studies  were  made  of  the  fungus,  and  as  a  result  the  authors 
claim  that  a  number  of  the  species  of  fungi  described  by  different  authors  as 
attacking  cacao  are  in  fact  the  same  species.  Of  these  Botryodiplodia  theo- 
bronuF,  Macrophoma  vestita,  Diplodia  cacaoicola,  and  Lasiodiplodia  nigra 
fihould  be  combined  under  one  species,  the  proper  name  of  which,  according 
to  the  rules  of  nomenclature,  would  be  Lasiodiplodia  thcobromcB. 

Tea  root  diseases,  T.  Fetch  {Indian  Planters  Oaz.,  51  {1909),  No.  23,  pp, 
795,  796), — ^Attention  Is  called  to  .the  apparently  selective  parasitism  of  Rosel- 
linia  hothrina  on  tea  and  other  plants,  spreading  from  the  roots  or  stumps  of 
one  species  to  those  of  another,  but  often  passing  related  forms. 

In  the  case  of  the  tea  root  fungus  {Vstulina  zonata),  which  is  spread  by 
spores,  the  fungus  is  found  to  grow  also  on  stumps  of  GreviUea  and  to  cause 
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a  root  disease  of  the  pomelo.  It  has  also  been  found  on  the  coconnt,  bnt  prob- 
ably it  Is  only  saprophytic  on  this  host.  It  is  said  that  this  species  does  not 
often  form  fruiting  bodies  on  the  tea  plant,  since  the  bushes  die  and  are  usually 
uprooted  before  the  mycelium  has  ascended  in  the  stem  to  the  ground  leveL 

Physiological  diseases  of  the  vine,  F.  T.  Bioletti  (Pacific  Rural  Pres^ 
78  (1909),  No,  /,  p.  5). — Popular  descriptions  are  given,  with  suggestions  for 
prevention  so  far  as  means  are  known,  of  a  number  of  physiological  diseases 
of  tBe  vine.  The  forms  most  generally  recognized  are  said  to  be  folleta^re  and 
ai)oplexy,  rougeot  and  red  leaf,  brunissure,  the  Anaheim  disease,  and  sunburn. 

The  coulure  of  the  vine,  F.  T.  Bioletti  (Pacific  Rural  Press,  77  {1909), 
Xn.  22,  p.  JiOl), — The  author  describes  the  coulure  of  grapes,  two  conspicuous 
forms  of  which  are  noted.  The  first  is  character issed  by  the  failure  of  the 
flowers  to  set,  or  by  the  berries  dropping  oflT  without  growing,  while  tlie  second 
is  indicated  by  the  falling  of  the  berries  after  they  are  well  formed.  To  the 
first  the  name  early  coulure  is  given,  while  the  second  form  is  called  late 
coulure,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  known  in  the  United  States,  shelling. 

A  number  of  causes  of  this  disease  are  described,  among  them  the  presence 
of  imi)erfect  flowers,  excessive  vigor,  which  results  in  a  tendency  to  the  pro- 
duction of  abnormal  flowers,  and  unfavorable  weather.  The  variety  of  grapes 
known  as  Jkluscat  seems  to  be  predisiwsed  to  this  trouble,  and  the  cause  lies  in 
the  structure  of  the  flower,  which  is  said  to  lead  to  imperfect  iwllination. 

The  black  rot  of  the  grape  and  its  control.  Second  report,  C  S.  WiLSOif 
and  D.  Heddick  (New  York  Cornell  8ta, Bui, 266, pp.  S91-JilU  fiffs.  12), — ^In  con- 
tinuation of  the  i)revious  report  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  249),  the  authors  give  an  ac- 
count of  spraying  exi)erlments  for  the  control  of  the  black  rot  of  the  grape 
(Guignardia  hidwellii).  The  correlation  between  rainfall  during  the  growing 
season  and  the  abundance  of  black  rot  has  been  pointed  out  in  France,  and  the 
authors  have  verified  these  relationships  when  applied  to  New  York  conditions. 

The  i)revlous  investigations  on  methods  of  control  are  briefly  reviewed  whidi 
indicated  that  a  moderate  degree  of  spraying  will  control  the  black  rot,  that  iron 
sulphate  as  a  fimgicide  is  of  little  value,  that  the  addition  of  a  sticker,  such  as 
resin,  fish  oil  soap,  etc.,  is  of  no  practical  value,  that  burning  the  tendrils  on 
the  trellis  is  a  means  of  destroying  some  of  the  winter  spores,  and  that  the  times 
of  application  of  the  fungicide  bear  an  important  relationship  to  the  control  of 
the  disease. 

In  1908  exi)erimeuts  were  carried  on  to  demonstrate  on  a  commercial  scale 
that  black  rot  can  be  controlled  and  also  to  determine  the  minimum  strength 
of  mixture,  the  value  of  cultivation  In  the  control  of  the  disease,  and  the  best 
time  to  ai)ply  the  mixture  In  relation  to  the  blooming  period  and  the  weather 
conditions. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  give  evidence  that  the  rot  can  l>e  controlled 
commercially  by  thorough  spraying  with  mixtures  properly  made  and  applied, 
although  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  spraying  will  control  the  rot  in 
exceptionally  wet  seasons. 

For  the  control  of  the  black  rot  the  authors  recommend  the  plowing  of  the 
vineyard  to  cover  all  the  rotten  clusters  and  leaves,  keeping  down  the  weeds 
and  grass,  the  destruction  of  mummied  fruits,  keeping  the  vines  off  the  fn^und. 
and  thorough  spraying,  the  spray  to  be  applied  at  a  pressure  of  at  least  100 
pounds.  The  applications  will  depend  on  the  weather,  and  contrary  to  the 
common  belief,  it  Is  recommended  that  the  spray  be  applied  before  rather  than 
after  a  rain.  In  general  the  first  spraying  should  be  with  a  5:5:50  Bordeaux 
mixture  at  the  time  when  the  second  or  third  leaf  is  showing,  followed  by  a 
second  application  Just  before  the  blossoms  open,  and  a  third  soon  after  tbey 
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luiTe  fallen.  About  2  more  applications  slioald  be  given  at  intervals  of  10  days 
t:o  2  weeks,  depending  upon  the  weather  conditions. 

IiathrsBa  dandestina,  a  parasite  of  the  vine,  A.  Col  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad. 
JSci.  [Paris],  U8  il909),No.22,pp.l475,  W6;  Rev.  Vit,  31  (1909),  No.  807,  pp. 
tI21,  6^2). — ^An  account  is  given  of  an  injury  to  grai)es  in  Loire-Inf^rieure, 
rrance,  which  was  found  to  be  due  to  a  phanerogamic  parasite  {L.  dandestina), 
Additional  studies  are  being  carried  on  to  determine  the  method  of  attack  and 
means  for  control  of  the  parasite. 

Carnation  root  knot,  H.  Gabman  (Kentucky  8ta.  Bui.  1^2,  pp.  207-216,  pis. 
4.  figs.  S,  dgm.  1). — The  author's  attention  was  called  to  a  diseased  condition  of 
carnations  in  which  the  plants  were  stunted  and  the  roots  covered  with  an 
extensive  development  of  swellings  and  knotty  growths.  An  examination  of 
these  swellings  showed  that  the  plants  were  infested  with  nematodes,  and  the 
author  believes  that  the  species  present  was  that  commonly  described  in  Europe 
ander  the  name  Heterodera  radicieola.  In  addition  to  carnation  plants,  a  large 
namber  of  other  plants  in  the  station  conservatory  have  shovm  that  they  are 
subject  to  attack. 

Various  methods  of  treatment  are  described  at  some  length,  and  in  conclusion 
the  author  suggests  the  destruction  of  all  plants  If  badly  infested,  the  freezing 
of  the  soil  during  winter,  and  drying  and  sterilizing  by  heat  during  summer. 
For  outdoor  treatment,  the  practice  often  followed  In  Europe  of  planting  trap 
croi»g  is  recommended. 

Mycorrhizsd  on  Michigan  trees,  G.  A.  Duthie  and  D.  M.  Matthews  (Rpt. 
Mich.  Acad.  Sci.,  10  (1908),  p.  ^6'). — An  examination  was  made  of  20  species  of 
forest  tree  roots  to  determine  the  presence  of  mycorrhlzae,  and  16  were  found 
to  be  associated  with  ectotrophic  mycorrhlzte,  7  with  endotrophic,  while  3  were 
apparently  free  from  any  fungal  affection.  The  ectotrophic  species  were  the 
red,  white,  and  black  oak,  tamarack,  Norway  pine,  chestnut,  American  elm, 
niockemut  and  bittemut  hickories,  beech,  blue  beech,  ironwood,  black  cherry, 
trembling  aspen,  poplar  (Populus  grandidentata) ,  and  paper  bark  birch  (Bctula 
papyrifcra),  while  the  endotrophic  species  were  swamp  and  sugar  maple,  bass- 
wood,  horse  chestnut,  walnut,  butternut,  and  sycamore.  Those  which  showed 
no  mycorrhiza,  so  far  as  the  authors  were  able  to  determine,  were  black  and 
white  ash  and  willow.  A  superficial  examination  of  the  tulip  tree,  Ailanthus 
glandulosa,  and  papaw  seemed  to  indicate  that  they  too  were  unaffected. 

Mycorrbiza-producing  Basidiomycetes,  L.  H.  Pennington  (Rpt.  Mich.  Acad, 
f^ci.,  10  (1908),  pp.  47-50). — A  study  made  of  recent  literature  shows  that  little 
investigation  has  been  reported  regarding  endotrophic  mycorrhiza,  and  a  series 
of  studies  was  carried  on  to  determine  the  relationship  of  the  fungus  to  mycor- 
rhiza. A  number  of  species  of  Basidiomycetes  have  been  reported  as  producing 
mycorrhiza  upon  the  roots  of  trees,  and  the  author's  observations  have  shown 
tliat  Russula  emetica.  Boletus  speciosus,  Tricholoma  transmutans,  and  an 
iindetenulned  species  of  Cortinarius  produce  mycorrhiza  on  certain  species  of 
oaks.  It  is  further  reiwrted  tliat  B.  spcciosus  produces  sclerotla,  and  it  is  said 
tliat  this  seems  to  be  the  first  time  that  sclerotla  liave  been  reported  in  connec- 
tion with  Boletus  and  with  mycorrhiza. 

Diseases  of  chestnuts  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  E.  Henby  (Ann. 
8ci.  Agron.,  3.  ser.,  ^  (1909),  I,  No.  4,  pp.  24i-25i).— Descriptions  are  given  of 
the  disease  In  America  caused  by  Diaporthe  parasitica  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  250) 
and  of  the  disease  In  Portugal  and  elsewhere  which  Is  characterized  by  the 
blackening  of  the  roots  due  to  a  tannic  exudate  coming  In  contact  with  Iron 
salts  in  the  soil.  Bacteria  and  the  mycelium  of  fungi  have  been  found  In  con- 
nection with  the  diseased  roots  but  the  exact  cause  lias  not  yet  been  positively 
determined* 
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The  oak  mildew,  E.  Griffon  and  C.  Maublanc  (Bui.  Trimest,  Sac  U)^i^oL 
France,  25  {1909),  No.  i,  pp.  37-50;  ahs.  in  Rev.  8ci.  [Paris],  47  {1909).  II, 
Xo,  1,  pp.  20,  21). — An  account  is  given  of  tlie  oak  mildew,  which  prevailed  In 
forests  of  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe  In  1907  and  which  became  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  1908.  The  authors  show  that,  contrary  to  previous  observa- 
tions, the  American  8i)ecie8  of  oalt  are  subject  to  this  mildew,  and  that  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  especially  limited  to  oaljs  but  also  attacks  the  l)eech,  elm,  and 
chestnut. 

From  the  botanical  standpoint,  the  mildew  is  of  interest,  and  a  number  cif 
writers  have  suggested  its  relationship  to  various  species  of  Ery8iphaoe«, 
particularly  Micronphwra  alni  and  PhyUactinia  corylea.  The  authors  consider 
the  relationshli)  between  the  oTdium  form  and  the  Microsphiera  as  very  doubtful 
and  tliat  its  affinity  with  PhyUactinia  is  not  proved.  They  seem  to  favor  the 
oi)iniou  that  It  can  not  be  saifely  associated  with  any  of  the  known  species  of 
Erysii)haceje. 

The  origin  of  the  invasion  of  the  mildew  is  discussed  at  some  length.  The 
authors  state  that  opinions  seem  to  differ  as  to  whether  it  is  an  indigenous 
Rl)ocies  which  has  made  an  unaccountable  development  or  whether  it  is  an 
introduced  fungus,  like  the  grai>e  mildew,  rot,  etc. 

A  disease  of  Zizyphus  baclei,  P.  Hariot  and  N.  Patouillard  {Bui.  Trime^t 
8oc.  Mycol.  France,  25  {1909),  Xo.  1,  pp.  13,  H;  Rev.  Set.  [Pariit],  ^7  (1909).  /, 
Ao.  2Jf,  p.  758). — An  account  Is  given  of  the  occurrence  of  a  fungus  upon  the 
fruits  of  Z.  haclci  In  Africa.  The  fruits  were  badly  deformed  and  covered  with 
a  yellowish  white  i)owder.  The  fungus  was  determined  and  is  described  by  the 
authors  under  the  name  Coniodictyum  chevalieri  u.  sp. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  brown  rat  in  the  United  States,  D.  E.  I^ntz  {U.  S.  Dept.  Affr^^  Bur. 
Biol.  Purvey  Bui.  33,  pp.  5'i,  pis.  3,  figs.  4)* — The  author  describes  the  rat  as  the 
worst  mauimalian  i>est  known  to  man.  Its  depredations  throughout  the  world 
result  in  losses  amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

After  discussing  the  distribution  of  the  genus  Mus  in  America,  the  history  of 
the  brown  rat  and  the  habits  of  rats  in  general  are  taken  up.  The  damage  by 
rats  Is  considered  under  the  headings  of  grains,  iwultry  and  eggs,  game  and 
other  birds,  fruits  and  vegetables,  merchandise  In  stores  and  warehouses,  flowers 
and  bulbs,  fires,  damage  to  buildings  and  furniture,  and  miscellaneous  damage. 
The  part  that  the  i)est  plays  In  the  transmission  of  bul>onic  plague  is  briefly 
reviewed.  Trichinosis  among  swlue  Is  probably  perpetuated  entirely  by  rats. 
The  probability  that  many  disease  germs  adhere  to  rats'  feet  and  are  carried 
to  i)laees  where  they  threaten  human  health  is  mentioned.  Ptomaines  are  some- 
times said  to  be  conveyed  to  meats  or  other  human  foods  in  this  way.  Hygienic 
considerations  are  stated  to  furnish  the  strongest  argument  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  rats. 

The  more  Important  means  of  fighting  rats  are  discussed  at  some  loigtb 
under  the  captions,  natural  enemies  of  the  rat,  rat-proof  construction  of  build- 
ings, keeping  food  from  rats,  driving  away  rats,  and  d^troying  rats,  including 
trapping,  poisoning,  and  contagious  diseases.  The  author  has  drawn  a  summary 
of  the  more  important  aids  In  limiting  the  number  of  rats  and  reducing  tbe 
losses  from  their  depredations,  which  Is  as  follows : 

*'  (1)  Protection  of  our  native  hawks,  owls,  and  smaller  predatory  mam- 
mals— the  natural  enemies  of  rats. 
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**  (2)  Greater  cleanliness  About  stables,  markets,  grocery  stores,  warehouses, 
courts,  alleys,  and  vacant  lots  in  cities  and  villages,  and  like  care  on  farms  and 
subnrban  premises.  This  includes  the  storage  of  waste  and  garbage  In  tightly 
covered  vessels  and  the  prompt  disposal  of  it  each  day. 

**  (3)  Care  In  the  construction  of  buildings  and  drains  so  as  not  to  provide 
entrance  and  retreats  for  rats,  and  the  permanent  closing  of  all  rat  holes  in  old 
Ixouses  and  cellars. 

•*  (4)  The  early  thrashing  and  marketing  of  grains  on  farms,  so  that  stacks 
and  mows  shall  not  furnish  harborage  and  food  for  rats. 

**  (5)  Removal  of  outlying  straw  stacks  and  piles  of  trash  or  lumber  that 
barbor  rats  in  the  fields. 

"  (6)  Rat-proofing  of  warehouses,  markets,  cribs,  stables,  and  granaries  for 
storage  of  provisions,  seed  grain,  and  feedstuffs, 

**  (T)  Keeping  effective  rat  dogs,  especially  in  city  warehouses. 

**  (8)  The  systematic  destruction  of  rats,  whenever  and  wherever  possible,  by 
Co)  trapping,  (b)  poisoning,  and  (c)  organized  hunts. 

**  (9)  The  organization  of  *  rat  clubs'  and  other  societies  for  systematic  war- 
fare against  rats.'* 

Key  to  animals  on  which  wolf  and  coyote  bounties  are  often  paid,  V.  Bai- 
LET  ( U,  8.  Dept,  Agr,,  Bur.  Biol.  Survey  Circ.  69,  pp.  3,  dgm.  1 ) . — The  author 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bounty  system  has  everywhei-e  proved  an 
inc^itive  to  fraud  and  that  thousands  of  dollars  are  wasted  annually  in  paying 
bounties  on  coyote  scalps  offered  in  place  of  wolves,  and  on  the  scalps  of  dogs, 
foxes,  coons,  badgers,  and  even  cats,  wldch  are  palmed  off  for  wolves  and 
coyotes. 

'*  If  In  all  States  having  the  bounty  system  whole  skins.  Including  nose, 
ears,  feet,  and  tail  of  both  adult  and  young  animals,  were  required  as  valid 
evidence  for  bounty  payments,  the  possibility  of  deception  would  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  The  common  practice  of  laying  bounty  on  scalps  alone,  or  in 
some  cases  merely  the  ears,  is  dangerous,  as  even  an  expert  can  not  always 
positively  identify  such  fragments.  A  satisfactory  way  of  marking  skins  on 
wliich  the  bounty  has  been  paid  is  by  a  slit  4  to  6  In.  long  between  the  ears.- 
Thls  does  not  Injure  the  skins  for  subsequent  use.  If  all  bounty-paying  States 
would  adopt  such  a  system,  the  possibility  of  collecting  more  than  one  bounty 
on  the  same  skin  in  different  States  would  be  avoided.'* 

Keys  are  given  as  an  aid  to  county  and  State  ofl^lcers  in  Identifying  scalps, 
skins,  and  skulls  of  wolves  and  coyotes,  the  pups  of  wolves,  coyotes,  red,  gray, 
and  kit  foxes,  and  young  bobcats,  coons,  and  badgers.  A  diagram  showing  the 
relative  size  of  nose  pads,  heel  pads  of  front  feet,  and  diameter  at  base  of  upper 
canine  teeth  of  wolves  and  coyotes  is  also  Included. 

The  blue  foxes  of  the  Prlbilof  Islands,  J.  Judge  (Ahs.  Science,  n.  ser.,  29 
{1909),  No,  745,  pp.  598,  599).— This  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  presented  before 
the  Biological  Society  of  Washington,  in  which  the  author  discussed  the  life 
history  and  habits  of  the  blue  foxes  of  the  Prlbilof  Islands.  Methods  used  in 
trapping,  artificial  feeding,  etc,  are  considered. 

Proceeding's  of  the  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Economic  Entomologrists*  (Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  2  {1909),  No.  2,  pp. 
89-174,  pis,  2). — ^This  is  a  continuation  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings  pre- 
viously noted  (E.  S.  R.,  1,  p.  55). 

J.  G,  Sanders  in  a  imper  entitled,  Notes  on  Insect  Photography  and  Photo- 
micrography (pp.  89-95)  considers  the  methods  and  details  necessary  for  the 
best  results,  and  R.  A.  CJooley  discusses  Photomicrography  of  the  Diaspinse 
(pp.  95-99).  The  importance  of  proper  methods  in  entomological  investigations 
is  emphasized  in  a  paper  by  F.  M.  Webster  (pp.  9^108). 
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In  a  paper  entitled,  Biological  Notes  on  Murgantia  histrionica,  R.  I.  Smith 
presents  the  results  of  a  study  made  of  this  pest  (pp.  108-114).  The  egg>laying 
habits,  number  of  eggs  deposited  by  different  generations^  incubation  ]>eriod, 
number  of  generations  annually,  and  length  of  life  cycle  are  considered  in  detaiL 

E.  F.  Phillips  discusses  Means  whereby  the  Economic  Ehitomol<^st  can 
Advance  Apiculture  (pp.  115-117),  and  B.  N.  Gates  A  Method  of  Securing 
Apicultural  Statistics  (pp.  117-120).  Types  of  Cages  Found  Useful  In  Parasite 
Work,  described  by  C.  E.  Hood  (pp.  121-124),  are  accompanied  by  photographic 
illustrations.  In  a  paper  on  Tree  Crickets  and  Injury  to  Apple  Wood,  P.  J. 
Parrott  presents  observations  and  studies  made  of  the  habits  of  (Ecantkm* 
nireus  and  O.  nigricomis  in  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  bark  of  apple  trees  and 
raspberry  bushes  (pp.  124-127). 

In  considering  The  Distribution  of  San  Jos^  Scale  in  Iowa,  H.  R  Summers 
states  that  the  pest  has  been  found  doing  Injury  in  only  5  counties  (pp.  127- 
129).  In  discussing  this  paper,  F.  L.  Washburn  mentions  the  occurrence  of  the 
I>est  at  Madison,  Wis.,  and  in  South  Dakota.  A  pai^r  on  The  Self-Boiled  Lime- 
Sulphur  Mixture  as  a  Summer  Treatment  for  the  San  Jo8(§  Scale  by  A.  L. 
Quaintance  discusses  the  experiments  that  have  been  conducted  und«-  his 
direction  (pp.  13(^135).  The  results  indicate  that  while  there  is  but  litUe 
immediate  effect  on  the  older  scales,  the  crawling  young  and  recently  set 
individuals  are  killed  or  fail  to  establish  themselves  owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  wash  upon  the  trees.  As  a  result,  as  the  old  insects  die  the  scale  gradually 
disappears. 

In  continuation  of  experiments  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  553),  B.  D. 
Sanderson  presents  Notes  on  Recent  Experiments  for  the  Control  of  the  Codling 
Moth  (pp.  135-142).  The  results  of  3  years'  work  are  said  to  show  a  necessity 
for  the  most  careful  arrangement  of  plats  and  recording  of  data  in  order  to 
secure  definite  results.  The  question.  Is  Arsenical  Spraying  Killing  oar  Fruit 
Trees,  is  considered  at  some  length  by  E.  D.  Ball  (pp.  142-148),  who  concludes 
that  the  subject  is  a  matter  for  careful  and  exhaustive  investigation  and  that 
any  statements  preceding  such  investigation  should  be  of  the  most  guarded 
nature. 

E.  G.  Titus  presents  information  upon  The  Alfalfa  Leaf  Weevil  (pp.  148-154). 
This  insect  (Phytonomus  fnurinus)^  which  has  long  been  known  as  a  serious 
pest  of  alfalfa  in  Europe,  has  been  introduced  into  this  country  and  is  seriously 
injuring  alfalfa  In  Utah.  Unfortunately  the  weevil  is  beginning  to  turn  its 
attention  to  sweet  clover  (Melilotus  alha),  yellow  clover  {M.  officinaiis),  and 
red  clover  {Trifolium  pratensc)  also.  Its  life  history  and  habits  are  here 
considered. 

An  exiwriment  in  the  control  of  curcuUo  on  peach  is  described  by  E.  P.  Taylor 
(pp.  154-100),  who  considers  the  following  points  to  be  established:  "The 
increase  of  lead  arsenate  In  the  spray  formula  Increases  the  danger  of  injury. 
The  addition  of  lime  to  lead  arsenate  for  peach  spraying  reduces  the  danger  of 
injury.  The  use  of  lead  arsenate  as  dilute  as  2  lbs.  per  50  gal.  with  the  addition 
of  4  lbs.  of  lime  is  not  always  safe  for  peach  spraying.  Early  applications  of 
lead  arsenate  upon  peach  are  less  likely  to  cause  injury  than  those  of  the  same 
formula  applied  later.  I^ad  arsenate  used  upon  peach  should  be  practically 
free  from  uncombined  water  soluble  arsenic  and  should  contain  a  maximum 
amount  of  arsenious  oxid.** 

Under  the  title.  Carbon  Disulphid  Fumigation  for  Grain  Infesting  Insects, 
W.  E.  Hinds  discusses  the  results  obtained  from  preliminary  experim^its  with 
com  and  cowi)eas  and  the  pests  Calandra  oryza,  Silvanus  surinamensis,  and 
Bruchus  chinensis   (pp.  161-1(J8).    A  Summary  of  Fumigation  and  Dipping 
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'Bxperiments  is  given  by  T.  B.  Symons  (pp.  169-174),  In  wlilcli  it  is  concluded 
trliat  the  varying  results  show  that  further  experiments  are  necessary  in  order 
tro  establish  what  may  be  expected  from  such  treatment. 

Report  of  the  entomologist,  B.  W.  Beboeb  (Florida  8ta,  Rpt.  1908,  pp. 
S^LVIII-LXIII,  pL  7). —Part  1  of  this  report  is  devoted  to  investigations 
made  during  the  year  of  the  white  fly,  a  partial  account  of  which  has  been 
f>revionsly  noted  (E.  S.  R.»  20,  p.  1053).  In  experiments  as  to  methods  it 
lias  been  found  that  the  period  of  summer  rains  is  the  most  favorable  time 
^or  introducing  fungus  parasites;  also,  that  it  is  possible  to  introduce  such 
fungi  to  the  end  of  November  at  least  by  the  spore-spraying  method.  Observa- 
tions on  the  red  and  yellow  Aschersonias  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
^vhite  fly  spreads  the  fungi.  Attention  is  again  called  to  the  fact  that  under 
c^ertain  conditions  the  white  fly  matures  on  detached  leaves.  During  the 
year  the  pest  made  its  appearance  at  Palm  Beach  and  Geneva.  The  pome- 
granate bush  was  found  in  one  locality  serving  as  a  host  plant  for  the  pest 
The  twice-stabbed  ladybird  {Chilocorus  hivulnerus)  was  found  to  feed  upon 
the  white  fly.    The  press  bulletins  and  addresses  of  the  year  are  listed  in  part  2. 

In  part  3  several  injurious  insects  are  considered.  A  scale  infesting  guava 
and  Ficus,  Pulvinaria  psidii,  is  reported  to  have  been  found  in  Florida,  this 
t>elng  the  first  occurrence  of  this  destructive  pest  in  the  United  States.  Lack- 
mopus  hiApidus  and  an  undetermined  species  of  the  same  genus  were  received 
at  the  station,  with  the  report  that  they  were  the  source  of  injury  to  oranges 
in  Porto  Rico.  The  seed-corn  maggot  fly  (Phorhia  fuscicepa)  was  discovered 
near  Gainesv-ille,  where  the  maggots  were  destroying  seed  potatoes,  peas, 
radishes,  and  onions. 

Beport  of  the  entomologist  and  botanist,  1907-8,  J.  Fletcher  (Canada 
Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  1907,  pp.  183-213,  pi.  i).— The  scarcity  of  insects  of  all  kinds 
during  April  and  May  of  1907  is  said  to  have  had  a  direct  effect  on  bird  life,  as 
well  as  in  many  places  also  upon  fruit  crops. 

The  Hessian  fly  occurred  in  the  maritime  provinces  in  several  localities,  but 
only  in  Prince  EJdward  Island  was  noticeable  injury  reported.  The  wheat-stem 
saw  fly  (Cephus  occidentalia)  appeared  in  central  Manitoba  and  the  eastern 
part  of  Saskatchewan  in  much  more  serious  numbers  than  at  any  previous 
time.  The  wheat  jolntworm  (Isosoma  tritici),  which  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
has  l>een  the  source  of  considerable  loss  from  year  to  year,  is  believed  by  some 
correspondents  to  be  rapidly  spreading  throughout  the  province.  Si)ecimens  of 
the  green  bug  (Toxopiera  graminum)  were  received  from  Emerson,  Manitoba, 
but  these  had  merely  spread  over  the  border  from  an  infestation  a  few  miles 
to  the  south  in  Minnesota  and  did  no  injury  in  the  Manitoba  wheat  fields. 
Serious  complaints  were  made  of  injury  in  Manitoba  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Saskatchewan,  due  to  the  grain  aphis  (Macroaiphum  granaria).  Locusts  were 
injuriously  abundant  In  some  places  in  eastern  Ontario  along  the  Quebec  shore 
of  the  Ottawa  River,  considerable  injury  being  done  to  pastures  and  growing 
crops.    The  pea  weevil  is  apparently  increasing  in  numbers. 

The  codling  moth  in  western  Ontario  was  so  destructive  in  some  places  that 
several  fruit  growers  discussed  seriously  the  advisability  of  cutting  down  their 
apple  trees  and  planting  grapes  or  peaches.  This  part  of  the  province  is  within 
the  area  where  there  are  two  regular  broods  of  codling  moth  in  the  season,  the 
latter  of  which  Is  by  far  the  more  destructive.  Owing  possibly  to  the  inclement 
seascm  the  increase  of  the  oyster-shell  scale  in  the  summer  of  1907  was  par- 
ticularly noticeable. 

Although  the  San  Jos6  scale  spread  to  new  orchards  it  did  not  invade  new 
territory  In  Ontario,  where  the  San  Jos6  scale  inspector  for  the  province  reported 
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that  never  before  had  there  been  so  much  done  by  fruit  growers  for  the  deetnic- 
tion  of  the  scale.  Nursery  stock  can  be  imported  into  Canada  only  at  VancouTer, 
B.  C,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Windsor.  Ont,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont,  St  John's,  Que.,  and 
St.  John,  N.  B.  At  these  points  the  Dominion  government  maintains  booses 
for  tlie  fumigation  of  all  nursery  stock  entering  from  countries  known  to  be 
Infested  by  the  San  Jos^  scale.  The  formula  used  at  these  stations  is  1  oz.  of 
cyanid  of  i)otassium  (98  per  cent),  1  oz.  of  commercial  sulphuric  acid  (66*B.), 
and  3  oz.  of  water  for  every  100  cu.  ft.  of  space,  and  all  nursery  stock  is  exposed 
to  the  gas  generated  by  this  mixture  for  45  minutes. 

Depreilatlons  by  the  rose  chafer  (Macrodactylus  suhspinosus)  were  so  serioos 
that  in  many  vineyards  the  whole  crop  was  destroyed.  In  combating  the  brown- 
tall  moth  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  bounty  of  10  cts.  per  nest  was  paid  on  about  3,500 
nests  after  identification  by  stated  qualified  officials.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
eastern  Canada  considerable  damage  was  done  to  forest  trees  of  several  kinds, 
such  as  hickory,  elm,  birch,  ash,  and  basswood  by  the  hickory  tussock  moth 
iUaViHidota  carper).  The  rusty  tussock  moth  {Notolophus  antiqua)  was  the 
source  of  injury  to  apple  and  other  fruit  trees. 

The  re|K)rt  of  the  apiarist,  D.  D.  Gray,  is  included.  Instmctioiis  are  also 
given  for  the  sending  of  insects  through  the  mall. 

[Beport  of  1  the  professor  of  entomology  and  zoology,  C.  J.  S.  Bktht72« 
i.iuti.  Rpt.  Ontario  Atjr.  Col.  and  Expt,  Farm,  34  (1908),  pp.  2^-35,  figs.  5).— 
Among  the  forest  and  shade  tree  insects  of  which  reports  were  received  from 
corresi>ondent8  were  the  fir  sawfly  {Lophyrus  ahietis),  which  defoliated  peadi 
trees  at  Whitby;  the  larch  sawfly  {yematus  erichsonii),  which  destroyed  enor- 
niou.s  numbers  of  tamaracks  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior;  and  the  car- 
I»enter  ant,  which  injured  basswood  trees.  Oossyparia  ulmi  appeared  in  large 
numbers  on  an  elm  at  Toronto,  while  the  spruce  gall  louse,  tussock  moth, 
pigeon  tremex,  and  Erioi)hyes  galls  were  very  abundant 

Farm  crops  were  as  a  rule  little  affected  during  the  year  under  report,  the 
chief  injury  being  that  to  turnips  and  cabbage  by  plant  lice.  The  brown  rot 
fungus  iSrlcrotina  fructigcna)  was  found  to  be  the  probable  cause  of  the  ab- 
normally large  amount  of  gummy  exudation  on  peach  trees  In  Niagara  County. 
A  vigorous  warfare  is  reported  to  have  i)een  carried  on  in  various  districts 
against  the  oyster-shell  scale  as  a  result  of  which  many  orchards  are  now  almost 
free  from  the  post.  The  leaf  blister  mite  of  the  apple  and  pear  Is  rapidly  spread- 
ing. In  Prince  Edward  County  the  apple  maggot  was  a  source  of  considerable 
damage.  Much  of  the  injury  that  has  been  cliarged  to  the  lesser  apple  worm 
is  considered  to  be  due  to  other  jiests.  The  fruit-tree  bark  beetle  threatens  to 
become  very  destructive  in  the  Niagara  district. 

In  rei)orting  insecticide  exi^erlments  it  is  stated  that  poisoned  bran  was 
found  to  l>e  remarkably  successful  as  a  remedy  for  cutworms.  Pyrethnim  used 
dry  is  reported  to  have  killed  all  the  cabbage  worms  and  chrysalids  that  it 
came  in  contact  with.  Kerosene  emulsion  at  the  strength  of  61  per  cent  kero- 
sene, whale-oil  soap  1  lb.  to  6  gal.  of  water,  and  soapsuds  1  lb.  of  soap  to  4  gaL 
of  water  all  gave  about  the  sjime  results  when  used  against  plant  lice.  A  test 
made  with  the  commercial  lime-sulphur  seemed  to  Indicate  that  this  mixture 
at  the  ordinary  recommended  summer  strength  would  not  kill  the  apple  aphis. 

The  gipsy  and  brown-tail  moths,  W.  Stuabt  {Vermont  8ta.  Circ.  2,  pp.  4, 
figs.  9). — While  these  two  pests  have  not  yet  invaded  Vermont,  they  may  be 
expected  to  do  so  at  any  time.  Illustrations  are  presented  of  the  stages  of  the 
pests,  in  order  that  they  may  be  Identified  and  dealt  with  when  they  appear. 

The  life  history  of  the  Argentine  ant,  W.  Newell  (Jour,  Econ.  Ent.,  2 
{1909),  No.  2,  pp.  1H''192,  pU.  5,  figs,  -f).— This  is  a  detailed  account  of  in- 
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vestlgatlons  made  of  the  life  history  of  Iridomyrmex  humUis,  a  general  account 
of  which  has  been  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  252). 

On  certain  seed-infesting  chalcis  flies,  C.  R.  Cbosbt  (New  York  Cornell 
8ta,  Bui.  265,  pp.  367^88,  pis.  4,  figs.  25).— A  great  majority  of  the  chalcis 
flies,  of  which  more  than  5,000  nominal  species  have  been  described,  are  bene- 
ficial since  they  prey  as  parasites  on  other  insects.  A  small  number,  however, 
probably  not  over  100  species,  are  known  to  have  vegetable-feeding  habits. 

The  life  history  of  the  apple-seed  chalcis  (Syniomaspis  druparum)  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  763)  is  here  described.  This  species  passes  the  winter 
as  a  larva  inside  the  apple  seeds  either  on  the  ground  or  more  rarely  clinging 
to  the  trees.  In  the  latter  part  of  May  the  larvce  transform  to  puiwe  and  in 
June  the  adults  appear.  As  a  rule  the  smaller-size  varieties  of  fruits  are  more 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  this  insect.  This  species  seems  to  be  generally  dis- 
tributed in  New  York,  but  only  two  or  three  infested  seeds  were  found  in  a 
half  bushel  oi*  various  kinds  of  cider  apples  received  from  Randolph  Center, 
Vt  Mokshet^y  rei)orts  that  In  Crimea  the  presence  of  the  larva  causes  the 
fruit  to  drop  prematurely,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  in  this  country. 
In  some  varieties,  however,  considerable  injury  is  caused  by  the  punctures 
made  by  the  female  in  dei)ositing  her  eggs.  These  apiwar  In  the  mature  fruit 
as  minute  black  dots,  occupying  more  or  less  distinct  depressions  and  give 
the  apple  a  decidedly  knotty  form.  "As  the  insect  remains  in  the  seed  through- 
out the  winter  a  complete  destruction  of  all  the  apples  left  under  the  tree  in 
the  fall  would  doubtless  prove  an  effective  remedy.  As  the  adults  are  good 
fliers  the  treatment  should  be  extended  to  as  wide  an  area  as  jmssible." 

The  sorbus-seed   megastlgmus   {Megastigmus   brcvicaudis)    has  been   found 
by  the  author  to  invest  a  large  proportion  of  the  seeds  of  berries  from  the 
mountain  ash  at   Ithaca,  Weedsport,  Jamesville,  and  Way  land,  N.  Y.     This 
species  was  described  in  Germany  by  Ratzeburg  in  1852  from  8i>ecimens  reared 
by  Bouch^  from  berries  of  the  mountain  ash.    The  rose-seed  megastigmus  (M. 
aculeatus)  has  been  reared  in  numl)ers  from  both  w^ild  and  cultivated  roses  at 
Itliaca,  from  wild  roses  from  White  Church  and  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  and  Wau- 
kegan.  111.,  and  from  material  from  Durham,  N.  H.    In  the  collection  of  the 
U.  S.  National  Museum  there  are  a  series  of  si)eclmens  reared  from  rose  seeds 
imported  from   Peking,  China.     The  Douglas  fir-seed  chalcis   (J/,  spcrmotro- 
phm)  while  a  native  of  the  western  United  States  has  been  rejmrted  only  from 
Europe  where  it  has  become  a  serious  pest.     The  grai)e-8eed  chalcis  {Evoxy- 
8oma  ritis)  which  first  attracted  attention  at  Ix)ndon,  Ontario,  in  1868  has  been 
found  badly  infesting  the  seeds  of  wild  grapes  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  Ithaca, 
bnt  examinations  made  of  Concord  grapes  from  Ithaca  and  Catawbas,  Dela- 
wares,  and  Dianas  from  Lake  Keuka,  N.  Y.,  have  failed  to  show  any  infesta- 
tion.   The  seed-chalcis  of  the  Virginia  creei>er  {Prodccatoma  phytophaga)  pre- 
viously noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1147)  badly  Infests  the  native  Virginia  creei)er 
{Parthenocissus  quinqucfolia) .    The  closely  related  Japanese  form  {P.  trwus- 
pidata),  commonly  planted  about  buildings  and  known  to  gardeners  as  Am- 
pdopnis  teitchii  seems  to  be  immune.     The   sumac-seed  chalcis    {Eurytoma 
rhois)  also  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1147)  is  abundant  at  Ithaca,  and 
sumac  seed  infested  by  larva  probably  belonging  to  this  8i)ecles  have  been 
received  from  East  Lanshig,  Mich. 

Descriptions  of  the  stages  so  far  as  known  are  presented  of  the  species  here 
considered. 

Fighting  the  insect  pests  and  diseases  of  orchard,  field,  and  garden  crops, 
H.  L.  Price  {Virginia  8ta.  Circ.  7,  pp.  2-112,  figs.  41).— This  is  a  pocket  cir- 
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cular,  in  which  the  insect  pests  and  diseases  of  orchard,  field,  and  garden  crops 
are  described  and  illustrated.    Preventive  measures  and  remedies  are  considered. 

Insects  affecting  vegetables,  C.  J.  S.  Bethune  {Ontario  Dept.  Agr.  Bui. 
171,  pp,  1-S6,  figs.  -)7). — This  is  a  popular  account  of  the  more  important  insect 
enemies  of  vegetables,  the  object  being  to  furnish  the  grower  with  a  convenient 
manual  for  the  identification  of  the  ordinary  insects  which  injure  the  crops  and 
to  describe  the  remedies  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  most  effective 
in  each  case. 

The  cranberry  situation  in  Wisconsin  as  regards  insect  attack,  H.  J. 
Franklin  (Wis.  State  Cranberry  Growers'  Assoc,  [Proc.],  22  {1909),  pp. 
30-36), — This  is  an  address  presented  l>efore  the  Wisconsin  Cranberry  Growers' 
Association,  in  which  the  two  most  important  insects  of  cranberries  in  Wiscon- 
sin, namely,  the  fruit  w^orm  and  fire  worm,  are  considered. 

Summary  of  annual  report  of  field  entomologist,  G.  P.  Weldon  (Colomdo 
8ta.  Rpt,  lOOH,  pp.  ;56-/.?8).— Experiments  indicate  that  "Blaclc  Leaf  is  an 
effective  remedy  for  the  red  spider.  At  a  strength  of  1 :  75  it  is  reported  to  kUl 
every  aphid  touched,  but  the  eggs  do  not  appear  to  be  destroyed  at  a  strength  of 
from  1 :  05  to  1 :  70. 

Exi)erinient8  were  made  to  determine  the  least  strength  of  arsenate  of  lead 
that  can  be  used  effectively  and  with  the  least  number  of  applications.  Counts 
of  15,469  Ben  Davis  and  Jonathan  apples  showed  that,  using  strengths  of  2,  3, 
and  4^  lbs.  per  100  gal.,  the  |)ercentages  free  from  worms  were  S5  with  2  lbs.,  sx 
with  3  lbs.,  1)5  with  4^  lbs.  and  two  applications,  and  97  with  4i  lbs.  and  three 
ai)plIcatlons.  On  a  check  tree  (Ben  Davis)  70  \)er  cent  of  the  apples  were  free 
from  worms. 

A  list  of  the  Insect  pests  found  in  orchards  is  included. 

Apple  spraying  in  1908,  II.  A.  Gossard  {Ohio  8ta,  Circ,  95,  pp.  8.  ffgs.  8). — 
This  Is  a  sunmiary  of  the  results  ol>tained  from  spraying  exiieriments  in  an 
apple  orchard  of  5.*U  trees  from  12  to  24  years  old  on  12  acres  located  in  San- 
dusky Comity. 

As  s(Mm  as  i>ossIble  after  the  blossoms  fell  the  entire  orchanl  was  given  a 
heavy  si»rayhig  of  arsenate  of  lead  either  alone  or  conil)In6Hi  with  Bordeaux 
mixture.  Where  arsenate  of  lead  was  used  alone  for  the  first  spraying,  a  second 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  or  lime-sulphur,  or  with  Bordeaux  and  the  arsenate  of 
lead  combined,  was  given  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  first  application.  Some 
plats  received  a  third  spraying  of  arsenate  of  lead  alone  about  July  20. 

With  the  exception  of  a  single  i)lat  of  Ben  Davis  no  russeting  of  the  fruit  could 
be  detected  on  any  of  the  varieties,  no  matter  how  heavily  they  were  sprayed 
or  when  the  applications  were  made. 

The  best  record  obtained  was  from  a  Ben  Davis  tree  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
before  bloom  and  once  heavily  with  arsenate  of  lead  soon  after  the  bloom  fell. 
Of  the  apples  picked  from  this  tree  4,409  were  sound  and  but  8,  or  0.17  per  cent, 
wormy,  and  of  the  total  crop,  including  drops,  4,833  were  sound,  and  but  15,  or 
0.31  ])er  cent,  wormy.  Of  the  sound  ai)ples  5  bbls.  were  firsts  and  0.9  bbl. 
seconds. 

The  trees  sprayed  about  2  weeks  after  the  bloom  fell  ran  from  3  or  4  per 
cent  wormy  on  some  trees  to  33  or  34  per  cent  wormy  on  others.  An  unsprayed 
check  plat  yielded  42.5  i>er  cent  wormy.  So  far  as  could  be  determined  the  sec- 
ond and  third  sprayings  had  so  little  effect  In  reducing  the  percentage  of  wormi- 
ness  that  they  did  not  pay  for  the  cost  of  application. 

"  The  total  Income  from  the  orchard  for  the  season  was  approximately  $7,400. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  from  $5,.500  to  $6,000  of  this  return  was  net  and  that  the 
average  net  return  i)er  acre  was  betw^een  $400  and  $500.  From  55  Boi  Davis 
trees,  24  years  old,  were  picked  390  bbls.  of  apples." 
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Control  of  the  brown  ant  (Solenopsis  ^eminata)  and  the  mealy  bug 
(Pseadococcos  dtri)  in  pineapple  plantations,  W.  V.  Tower  (Porto  Rico  8ta, 
rirc.  7,  pp.  4). — ^This  Is  the  Spanish  edition  of  this  circular.  The  English  edi- 
tion has  been  previously  noted  (E,  S.  R.,  19,  p.  1157). 

The  fight  agtdnst  phylloxera  in  Algiers,  Trabut  {BuJ.  Agr,  AlgMe  et 
TuniMe,  15  {1909),  No,  i,  pp.  5-21;  Rev,  Vit,  31  {1909),  Nos,  787,  pp.  JiS-Jil ; 
788,  pp.  65-71), — ^This  is  largely  a  discussion  of  the  life  history  and  habits 
of  the  phylloxera  as  related  to  methods  for  Its  control.  Part  of  an  address 
upon  the  problem  presented  by  Grassi  at  a  congress  of  Italfan  agriculturists, 
held  in  February,  1908,  is  given.  It  is  considered  necessary  that  a  further 
knowledge  be  gained  of  the  life  history  and  habits  of  the  pest,  particularly 
as  relating  to  dissemination,  in  order  that  its  distribution,  particularly  in 
Algiers,  may  be  more  intellig€9itly  guarded  against. 

[Tests  of  scale  remedies  and  summer  sprays],  L.  R.  Taft  and  F.  A.  Wil- 
KEN  (Michigan  8ta.  Spec,  Bui.  48,  pp.  20-24). — ^The  authors  briefly  report  the 
results  obtained  from  tests  made  of  several  remedies  for  the  San  3os^  scale. 
The  Rex  lime-sulphur  and  Niagara  brand  lime-sulphur  solutions  gave  very 
similar  results,  both  doing  very  effective  work  or  about  equal  to  that  obtained 
with  the  homemade  lime-sulphur.  Target  brand  scale  destroyer  and  Cooper's 
fluid  V  1  gave  very  poor  results,  neither  seeming  to  have  very  much  effect  on 
the  scale.  Water-soluble  oil  gave  quite  good  results,  although  not  so  good 
as  those  obtained  with  the  lime-sulphur  solution.  Suggestions  are  given  for 
the  preparation  of  concentrated  homemade  mixtures. 

Tests  were  made  of  several  materials  as  substitutes  for  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. The  Rex  and  Niagara  brands  at  1 :  25,  as  recommended  by  the  nmnu- 
facturers,  burned  the  foliage  of  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  plums.  Home- 
made lime-sulphur  made  by  the  12 :  15 :  50  formula  and  reduced  one-flfth  that 
strength  for  summer  use  did  practically  no  harm  to  the  foliage.  The  results 
from  the  lime-sulphur  tests  showed  that  it  had  some  value  as  a  fungicide, 
although  the  foliage  on  the  trees  sprayed  with  it  did  not  api)ear  as  healthy 
or  as  large  as  that  on  trees  sprayed  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  lime- 
sulphur  was  of  little  value  as  a  remedy  for  the  codling  moth,  20  per  cent  of 
the  apples  being  wormy,  as  compared  with  only  6  i)er  cent  on  trees  sprnj^ed 
with  arsenate  of  lead.  A  combination  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  calcium- 
benzoate  was  tested,  but  the  results  did  not  indicate  that  it  would  control 
the  scale,  and  in  a  general  way  it  was  inferior  to  the  regular  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. Grasselli's  Bordeaux  paste  was  found  to  mix  with  water  about  as  well 
as  ars^iate  of  lead  but  did  not  stay  in  suspension  nearly  as  well  as  a  prop- 
erly prepared  homemade  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  the  results  were  not  equal 
to  the  homemade  Bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenate  of  lead.  The  results 
obtained  from  Cooper's  fluid  V  2,  which  is  recommended  as  a  summer  spray 
for  fruit  trees,  were  quite  unsatisfactory. 

lame-sulphur  washes,  R.  Harcourt  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt. 
Farm,  34  (1908).  pp.  72-76). — The  author  has  made  analyses  of  commercial 
iime-sulphur  solutions  and  finds  that  some  of  the  manufacturers  have  over- 
estimated the  strength  of  the  preparation  and  have  given  directions  for  a 
greater  dilution  than  the  product  will  warrant.  BYom  analyses  made  of  4  sam- 
ples of  one  particular  brand,  it  was  found  that  when  diluted  according  to  direc- 
tions they  contained  113.3,  56.3,  62.6,  and  92.4  gm.  of  combined  sulphur  per 
gallon,  respectively,  as  compared  with  153.5  (boiled  ^  hour)  and  161.0  gm. 
(boiled  1  hour)  in  homemade 'wash  of  the  20 :  15 :  40  formula. 

Washes  were  made  of  3  different  kinds  of  lime,  but  It  was  found  that  while 
analy.se8  showed  a  variation  of  from  86.4  to  99.4  per  cent  in  the  content  of 
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calcium  oxid,  all  these  limes  produced  washes  of  similar  composition.  In  ex- 
I>eriments  in  adding  varying  proportions  of  sulphur  to  the  lime,  it  was  found 
that  it  takes  longer  for  the  maximum  amount  of  sulphur  to  go  into  coiubiDation 
where  the  higher  proportion  is  used.  In  exjieriments  made  to  determine  tbe 
time  necessary  for  complete  combination,  3  brands  of  lime  were  used  at  the  rate 
of  2(>  lbs.  to  15  Iba  of  sulphur.  With  2  brands  the  lime  combination  was  prae- 
tic»ally  effected  at  the  end  of  40  minutes,  while  with  the  third  brand  1  hour  was 
required.  It  was  found  that  direct  heat  Induces  a  more  rapid  cbmbinatloo  of 
the  lime  and  sulphur  than  does  steam  heat,  but  gives  a  wash  of  sli^ditly  lower 
value. 

Flour  of  sulphur  was  found  to  combine  somewhat  more  rapidly  and  slightly 
more  completely  with  the  lime  than  does  flowers  of  sulphur  and  has  less  tend- 
ency to  form  the  less  valuable  thiosulphate  and  sulphite.  The  wash  was  foond 
to  bei'ome  less  valuable  when  allowed  to  cool  before  being  applied.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  green  color  in  the  wash  during  boiling  was  found  to  be  doe 
largely  to  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  lime  or  to  that  derived  from  the  vessel  hi 
which  the  lK>lllng  was  carried  on.  The  length  of  time  it  takes  for  the  color  to 
develop  dei^ends  uiKm  the  amount  of  iron  or  similar  metal  which  is  present 

Fumigation  with  cyanid  of  i>otassium,  H.  L.  Hutt  and  W.  Hunt  (Aim. 
Ryt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm,  Si  iWOS),  pp.  161,  /()i).— Exp«-imeDts 
in  continuation  of  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  i).  1160)  with  hydrocyanic-add 
gas  for  cxternilmiting  the  greenhouse  white  fly  {Aleyrodcs  raporariorum) 
showed  that  a  comparatively  tight  house  is  necessary  for  effective  work.  In 
fumigating  the  black  aphis  on  chrysanthemum  the  best  results  were  obtained 
by  placing  a  jar  or  vessel  of  the  material  at  least  every  20  ft  throughout  the 
length  of  the  house.  The  density  of  the  foliage  of  these  plants  and  the  greater 
vitality  of  the  black  aphis  as  compared  with  the  white  fly  are  factors  necessi- 
tating stronger  fumigation. 

Fumigation  investigations  in  California,  R.  S.  Woglum  {U.  S.  Dept,  Affr-. 
liur.  Ent.  HhL  70,  pp.  73,  figs.  2S). — This  is  a  rei)ort  of  fumigation  investigations 
which  were  commenced  July,  1907,  in  California  with  the  view  of  thoroughly 
standanlizing  the  process. 

The  author  first  considers  the  insect  enemies  of  citrus  fruits  and  their  dii^ 
tributlou  in  California.  The  scale  insects  which  are  generally  so  dc^structive 
as  to  nHpiIre  extmided  efforts  for  their  control  are  the  purple  scale,  the  red 
scale  {ChrifHomphaluH  aurantii),  and  the  black  scale.  Brief  notes  are  included 
on  other  less  destructive  s|»ecies.  "The  most  important  iiests  other  than  scale 
insec^ts  are  to  be  found  among  the  mites,  of  which  the  rust  mite  of  the  orange 
or  silver  mite  of  the  lemon  {Phyllocoptes  oJcivorwi)  and  the  citrus  red  spider 
(Tctrangchufi  mj/tilaspidis)  are  highly  injurious.  The  orange  aphis  (Aphi$ 
gossffpii)  becomes  very  numerous  during  some  seasons  but  is  soon  attacked  by 
Its  natural  enemies  and  held  in  control.  A  species  of  thrliw  [E.  S.  R.,  20.  p. 
urA\],  worked  quite  extensively  In  some  localities  on  ripe  oranges  during  the  first 
mouths  of  190S,  removing  the  coloring  matter  from  beneath  the  epidermis,  thus 
giving  to  the  fruit  a  spotte<l  api)earance  which  lowered  its  market  grade." 

Trees  have  been  noticed  from  2  to  3  years  after  planting  which  have  been 
killed  by  the  re<l  scale.  I^irge  orchard  trees  are  frequently  destroyed  by  this 
pest,  while  it  is  a  common  sight  in  regions  of  severe  Infestation  to  see  large 
branches  killed  back  to  the  trunk.  Although  no  trees  have  ever  come  to  the 
author's  attention  which  were  killed  by  the  purple  scale,  severe  infestations 
are  said  to  result  in  the  destruction  of  many  branches  and  to  cause  such  a 
drain  on  the  tree  that  the  production  of  fruit  is  greatly  reduced.  The  purple 
scale  spreads  to  the  fruit  as  does  also  the  red  scale,  resulting  in  expense  for 
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tike  cleaning  of  fruit  or  rendering  it  of  a  lower  grade,  and  in  extreme  cases 
^tlrely  valueless. 

The  black  scale,  altbougli  a  mncli  larger  insect  than  either  the  red  scale  or 
parple  scale,  appears  to  have  generally  little  effect  on  the  vitality  of  the  tree. 
Its  commercial  importance  arises  largely  from  its  habit  of  secreting  honeydew, 
vrlilch  spreads  over  the  leaves,  fruit,  and  branches,  furnishing  a  growing 
loedium  for  a  black  or  sooty-mold  fungus,  resulting  in  a  black  coating  through- 
out the  tree.  This  coating  is  removed  from  the  fruit  by  washing,  or  in  light 
attacks  by  brushing,  although  the  investigations  of  Powell  et  al.  (E.  S.  R., 
20,  p.  43),  have  shown  that  the  decay  is  greater  In  washed  than  in  unwashed 
fruit.  To  avoid  the  washing  of  fruit  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  scale  in  the 
orchards.  The  more  directly  injurious  effect  to  the  tree  resulting  from  the 
attacks  of  the  red,  purple,  and  yellow  scales  appears  to  the  author  to  be  due  to 
the  ability  to  produce  some  toxic  effect  in  the  host  plant  in  addition  to  the 
injury  caused  by  the  removal  of  sap. 

The  equipment  and  methods  of  fumigation,  including  dosage  and  dosage 
tables,  methods  of  computing  volume,  measurements  of  trees,  etc.,  are  considered 
at  some  length.  An  Imported  cyanld  designated  as  98  to  99  per  cent  pure  is 
reported  as  used  almost  exclusively  for  fumigation  purposes  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia under  the  popular  belief  that  It  Is  superior  to  American  cyanids  for  this 
purpose.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  real  basis  for  this  belief.  In  procur- 
ing sulphuric  acid  for  fumigation  purposes  only  that  should  be  purchased 
which  is  entirely  free  of  nitric  acid  and  which  is  guarantied  66"  (Baum^),  or  93 
per  cent  pure.  The  proix)rtlons  of  materials  to  be  used  are  considered  In  detail. 
The  use  of  one  part  (fluid  measure)  of  acid  to  each  part  of  cyanld  is  recom- 
mended. 

Water  should  always  be  used.  Practice  Is  said  to  have  demonstrated  that 
with  a  greater  proportion  of  water  the  Injurious  effect  of  the  resulting  gas  on 
the  leaves  and  fruit  is  materially  lessened.  The  lessening  of  the  Injury  has  been 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  escaping  gas  was  less  heated  when  large  propor- 
tions of  water  were  used.  In  order  to  determine  the  actual  action  an  experi- 
ment was  conducted  In  which  1  imrt  of  cyanld,  1  part  of  add,  and  from  1  to  8 
parts  of  water  were  used.  It  was  found  that  the  maximum  temperature  of  the 
escaping  gas  Is  always  realized  within  the  first  minute,  usually  30  to  40 
seconds  after  the  generation  commences,  and  an  examination  of  the  maximum 
tanperatures  of  the  gas  In  this  experiment  Indicates  that  the  temperature  of  the 
gas  is  reduced  when  large  proportions  of  water  are  used.  When  using  from  1 
to  4  parts  of  water  the  temi>erature  is  nearly  uniform,  but  with  5  parts  of  water 
the  decrease  becomes  marked.  The  violence  of  the  retictlon  and  the  temperature 
of  the  gas  are  affected  more  or  less  by  the  size  of  the  pieces  of  cyanld.  A  very 
violent  reaction  results  from  the  use  of  cyanld  In  powdered  form.  As  the  pro- 
portion of  water  to  sulphuric  acid  becomes  larger  the  resulting  temperature  of 
the  mixture  is  lessened. 

Experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  temperature  of  gas  resulting  from 
large  and  small  doses,  in  which  the  proportions  1  part  cyanld,  1  part  acid,  and 
3  parts  water  were  used.  An  examination  of  the  results  shows  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  escaping  gas  increases  somewhat  as  the  dosages  become  larger.  The 
highest  temperature  of  the  acid-water  mixture  occurs  about  i  minute  after  the 
mixing  takes  place.  The  highest  temperature  of  the  hydrocyanlc-acld  gas 
occurs  about  i  minute  after  the  generation  commences,  and  then  the  temperature 
of  the  gas  rapidly  decreases  during  2  to  3^  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
most  of  the  gas  has  been  evolved.  At  the  expiration  of  3  to  5  minutes  the  gen- 
eration of  gas  has  practically  ceased. 
5U7— No.  4—09 5 
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It  is  said  that  in  field  operations  burning  results  to  some  extent  from  in- 
creased dosages,  due  to  the  heated  gas  being  more  injurious  tlian  cooler  gas. 
From  the  exi)eriments  conducted  it  is  evident  that  the  largest  amount  of  gas  Is 
available  when  2  imrts  of  water  are  used  with  one  each  of  cyanid  and  acid. 
It  is  said  to  be  impracticable,  however,  to  use  2  imrts  of  water  in  field  work  and 
3  parts  are  recommended. 

Preliminary  exiH»riments  for  the  control  of  the  purple  scale  are  reported. 
These  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  for  normally  shai)eil  orange  trees  from  11  to 
14  ft.  in  height  exijosed  to  the  gas  for  1  hour,  when  situated  in  a  region  with 
conditions  comimrable  to  those  at  Orange,  Cal.,  a  dosage  rate  of  li  o*.  of 
cyanid  i>er  100  cu.  ft.  will  destroy  the  puri)le  scale  in  all  its  stages  on  the 
leaves  and  wood.  .  If  the  tree  contain  fruit  infested  with  this  scale  it  will  be 
necessjiry  to  slightly  increase  the  dosage.  The  author  believes  that  a  period 
between  50  minutes  and  IJ  hours,  while  pn)duclng  satisfactory  results  will  at 
the  same  time  be  most  economical.  The  cost  of  the  extra  cyanid  required  to 
kill  the  eggs  on  the  fruit  above  that  necessary  for  the  destruction  of  the  eggs 
on  the  leaves  and  branches  Is  said  to  be  moi-e  than  the  scaly  fruit  is  wortlL 

Under  the  heading  of  "  general  considerations,"  many  imiwrtant  points  are 
taken  up,  including  leakage  of  gas  during  the  operation,  time  of  the  year  for 
fumigation,  fumigjition  during  the  blossoming  iieriod  and  while  the  fruit  is  ot 
small  size,  and  other  information  of  value  to  the  fumlgator.  An  improved 
system  of  fumigation,  which  was  introduced  into  California  in  July,  190S,  is 
described  at  some  length.  This  is  said  to  have  decided  advantages  over  the  old 
method.    A  dosage  schedule  is  also  included. 

Parasitic  fungi  of  the  white  fly,  H.  S.  Fa wcett  ( Florida  Sta.  Rpt.  J90H,  pp. 
LX\  II-LXX]\  pL  i).— In  addition  to  the  fungi  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R..  20, 
p.  55(5) ,  the  cinnamon  fungus  {VcrticilHum  hctcrovladum)  and  the  white-fringe 
fungus  {Microccra  sp.)  have  been  found  to  be  parasitic  upon  the  white  fly. 
The  cinnamon  fungus,  which  was  found  on  white  fly  larvae  at  Palmetto,  was 
also  found  to  attack  several  scale  insects. 

The  white-fringe  fungus,  which  was  found  killing  large  numbers  of  white  fly 
larvae  at  Sutherland,  is  now  thought  to  l>e  a  species  of  Fusarium,  but  until  the 
perfect  stage  is  discovered-  the  name  Microccra  sp.  will  be  retained.  The  growtli 
of  this  species  In  culture  is  said  to  have  been  much  more  rapid  than  any  of  the 
other  white  fly  fungi.  Experiments  indicate  that  the  fungus  requires  favorable 
conditions  of  moisture  for  its  growth  and  that  It  is  probably  even  more 
dependent  ujwn  moisture  than  are  any  of  the  other  white  fly  fungi. 

The  work  with  pure  cultures  of  the  red  and  yellow  Aschersonias  has  been 
continued  and  is  here  briefly  reported  upon. 

Insect  pests  of  cacao,  II.  A.  Ballou  {Imp,  Dept.  Agr,  West  Indies  PampMet 
58,  1909,  pp.  26,  figa.  i2).— Cacao  thrips  {Physopus  ruhrocincta)  and  the  cacao 
beetle  {t<tcirastoma  dcprcftsum)  are  said  to  be  the  insect  pests  chiefly  found  in 
cacao  orchards.  Aphids,  mealy  bugs,  the  akee  fringed  scale  {Asterolecamum 
pustulans),  and  the  root  borer  of  the  sugar  cane  {Diaprcpes  abhreviatus) 
are  also  mentioned  as  pests.  Spraying  machines  and  insecticides  are  briefly 
considered. 

Cryptorhynchus  lapathi,  J.  Vanhoudenhove  (Bui.  8oc.  Cent.  Forest,  Bdg., 
16  (1009),  No.  h  PP^  ^^-27).— Attention  is  called  to  the  importance  of  tills 
curculionid,  which  was  not  included  in  the  account  of  the  enemies  of  the  willow 
|)reviously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  S57). 

The  occurrence  of  the  larvse  of  a  parasitic  fly  (Protocalliphora  chrysorrhosa) 
in  bird  nests  in  the  vicinity  of  Shawnee,  Pa.,  C.  W.  Milleb  (Worthingion 
isoc.  Study  Bird  Life  BvJ.  2,  pp.  S,  pis.  J^). — The  author  reports  the  occurrence 
in  Pennsylvania  of  the  immature  stages  of  this  fly  in  nests  of  the  wood  thrush. 
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robin«  blnebird,  meadow  lark,  red-winged  blackbird,  wren,  English  sparrow,  and 
catbird.  He  concludes  that  the  maggots  do  not  rely  upon  the  flesh  of  living 
birds  for  food,  but  that  they  live  for  the  most  part  in  the  rubbish  of  nests, 
l^pip  have  been  found  parasitized  by  Nnxonia  brevieornis.  A  description  of 
the  fly  prepared  by  D.  W.  COtquillett  is  presented. 

Bee  keepin^r  in  Massachusetts,  B.  N.  Gates  (U,  8,  Dept.  Agr.y  Bur.  Entl 
Huh  75,  pt,  7,  pp.  81-109,  figs,  2). — In  this  account  the  author  first  reviews  the 
history  of  bee  keeping  in  Massachusetts,  which  dates  from  1644.  To-day  there 
are  said  to  be  at  least  2,100  persons  in  the  State  who  derive  some  profit  from 
tlielr  bees.  The  1,050  l>ee  keeiiers  who  rei)orted  in  the  spring  count  of  190(5  had 
oJ^aQ  colonies,  or  an  average  of  about  5.5  colonies.  There  were  but  three  per- 
sons who  rejjort  75  to  100  colonies  in  their  yards  and  but  two  who  had  more 
than  100  colonies.  The  number  of  amateur  bee  keepers  Is  reduced  through  the 
dropping  out  of  50  ner  cent  of  the  beginners  during  the  first  5  years. 

"The  more  important  honey  sources,  as  reported  by  the  bee  keei>ers  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  are  clovers,  golden-rod  and  asters,  fruit  bloom,  basswood, 
wild  raspberry  and  blackberry,  sumac,  and  locust.  Some  other  plants,  such  as 
dethra  and  huckleberry,  are  of  local  imiwrtance  and  some  listed  as  of  minor 
importance  are  probably  underestimated. 

"The  Italian  race  in  varying  degrees  of  purity  is  most  iwpular.  The  German 
or  *  black '  still  persists,  but  is  rarely  found  pure. 

"Twenty-five  ver  cent  of  the  bee  keepers  still  use  box  hives  to  some  extent. 
The  presence  of  box  hives  is  most  noticeable  in  the  back  country,  where  modern 
methods  penetrate  less  rapidly.  Of  the  frame  hive  tyi)es,  the  one  standard  for 
the  country,  the  Langstroth,  is  most  generally  used. 

"The  loss  in  the  winter  of  190G-7  was  16  to  17  per  cent,  which  taxed  the 
bee  keepers  nearly  $5,000.  By  far  the  majority  winter  their  bees  on  summer 
stands,  protected  in  various  ways  or  unprotected.  A  few  take  advantage  of 
cellar  wintering,  but  most  of  those  who  follow  this  practice  are  not  especially 
proficient 

"A  thousand  colonies  or  more  are  annually  used  in  cucumber  greenhouses. 
Shice  practically  all  of  these  colonies  are  useless  after  coming  out  of  the  houses, 
there  is  a  constant  demand  and  sale  for  bees. 

"The  queen-rearing  industry  is  limited  to  a  few  persons  and  late  springs 
make  it  difficult  to  compete  with  southern  producers. 

"  The  chief  enemy  reported  is  the  bee  moth.  There  Is  great  doubt,  however, 
if  the  damage  attributed  is  really  and  primarily  due  to  it.  There  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  disease  is  primary  and  that  destruc- 
tion by  the  moth  Is  secondary.  Gipsy  and  brown-tail  moths  are  also  reported 
as  interfering  severely  with  apiculture  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State." 

A  list  of  the  more  important  articles  on  bee  keeping  in  Massachusetts  is 
appaided. 

FOODS— EITUAN  NUTKITION. 

Wheat  and  flour  testing,  R.  Harcourt  {Ann.  Rpt,  Ontario  Agr,  Col  and 
Expt.  Farm,  34  (1908),  pp,  79-87).— Tests  were  made  of  the  baking  qualities 
of  a  number  of  varieties  of  winter  wheats  grown  on  the  college  experimental 
plats.    The  general  plan  included  3  tests  with  each  variety. 

The  better  quality  of  loaf  noted  with  many  of  the  samples  in  the  second 
baking  is,  according  to  the  author,  attributable  to  the  improvement  of  the 
flour  on  storage  for  the  6  months  which  had  elapsed  between  the  2  tests. 
"Taking  the  third  baking  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  the  largest  loaf  was  got 
with  Crimean  Ked,  wldch  had  a  vplume  of  124,1  as  compared  with  the  standard 
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at  100  and  an  average  quality  of  bread  of  104.  Buda  Pesth  had  a  Tolnme  of 
116.2  and  an  average  quality  of  bread  of  104.6,  while  Red  Wave  had  a  volume  of 
only  91.0  and  an  average  quality  of  9j[.3.'* 

"  The  ideal  wheat  is  a  heavy  yielding  variety  having  good  milling  and  baking 
characteristics.  Yield  naturally  commands  the  first  attention,  but  we  can  not 
get  away  from  the  fact  that  the  wheat  is  grown  to  be  converted  into  flour 
which  must  have  the  necessary  strength  to  produce  a  good  loaf  of  bread." 

According  to  the  author,  there  apin^ars  to  be  some  relationship  l>etween  yield 
per  acre,  weight  per  measured  bushel,  and  quality  of  flour  as  indicated  by  sixe 
and  quality  of  the  loaf  of  bread  it  will  produce. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  experimental  data  from  this  standpoint: 


Yield  and  weight  of  wheat,  and  quality  of  flour  compared. 


Number  of  sampler. 


10  samples  yielding  above  60  bushels  per  acre , 

80  samples  yielding  between  45  ana  CO  bushels  per 

acre 

28  samples  yielding  below  45  bushels  per  acre 


Average 

yield  per 

acre. 


Bushels, 
63.84 

49.27 
40.52 


Average 
weight  per 
me»u<ured 

bushel. 


Pounds. 
61.78 


62.05 
62.19 


Average       Average 
size  of     I    qpality 


loaf. 


of  loaL 


Ptrcmi, 
97.8  1 


104.4  , 
ia>.3  1 


PerfewL 
9&5 


lOOiS 
100.3 


"  The  above  table  shows  that,  taking  the  average  of  the  results  obtained  for 
the  individual  wheats  and  flours,  as  the  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  decreased,  the 
weight  ver  measured  bushel  and  the  size  and  quality  of  the  loaf  the  flour  was 
caimble  of  producing.  Increased. 

*'  This  statement,  however,  can  not  be  applied  to  Individual  cases,  for  there 
are  two  or  three  of  the  very  poorest  bread  making  wheats  In  the  last  or  lowest 
yielding  group." 

Report  of  experiments  with  six  different  flours,  to  determine  whether 
strong:  wheat  or  soft  wheat  flour  is  best  for  milk  biscuits  made  with,  baking 
powder,  Mary  U.  Watson  (Ann.  Rpt,  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm,  Si 
(1908),  pp.  2.'i2-247). — Strong  flours,  soft  flours,  and  a  blend  of  two  sorts  were 
compared.  The- ingredients  in  making  biscuits  were  weighed,  oven  temiieratures 
and  losses  in  weight  were  recorded,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  keep  experi- 
mental conditions  uniform.    The  general  conclusions  follow : 

"  Other  things  being  equal,  soft  wheat  flours  make  tenderer  milk  biscuits 
than  strong  wheat  flour. 

"  (>lven  a  strong  wheat  flour  dough  and  a  soft  wheat  flour  dough  of  equal 
slackness  and  suitable  for  milk  biscuits,  the  soft  wheat  flour  dough  is  the  easier 
to  handle. 

"At  the  present  prices  of  the  different  flours  the  strong  wheat  flour  biscuits 
cost  more  than  soft  wheat  flour  biscuits. 

**  It  Is  possible  that  a  larger  proportion  of  fat  used  with  the  strong  wheat 
flour  would  yield  biscuits  of  tenderness  equal  to  those  of  soft  wheat  flour,  but 
the  cost  of  fat  makes  that  method  of  Improvement  a  disadvantage." 

Milling  and  baking  tests,  C.  E.  Saunders  (Canada  Expt.  Farm^  Rpts.  1907, 
pp.  219-223). — Milling  and  baking  tests  with  spring  wheat,  durum  wheat,  and 
winter  wheat  previously  reix)rted  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  861),  are  summarized  and 
additional  data  are  given  regarding  the  effects  of  storage  on  wheat  and  flour. 

According  to  the  author,  "  the  amount  of  Improvement  both  In  strength  and  In 
color  varies  very  much  In  the  cases  cited.  In  a  few  of  the  other  flours  studied, 
little  or  no  change  could  be  found.  .  .  .  From  the  work  already  done  on  tbis 
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subject  it  appears  that  the  gain  in  baking  strength  Is  more  rapid  when  the 
material  is  stored  as  flour  than  when  stored  as  wheat;  but  the  change  tai^es 
place  in  both  cases  and  seems  to  reach  the  same  limit  in  the  end.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  the  increased  value  of  wheat  which  has 
been  stored  for  a  considerable  time  will  be  more  fully  recognized,  and  that 
8uch  wheat  will  be  sold  at  the  enhanced  price  warranted  by  the  Increased 
strength  and  improved  color  of  the  flour  which  it  will  yield/' 

Poulard  wheat  and  its  value  for  bread  making,  A.  Ix)lli  {8taz.  Sper.  Agr. 
JtaL,  Jfl  {1908),  No,  9-11,  pp.  609-65^).— Analytical  studies  and  bread  making 
tests  are  reported  and  general  data  summarized  in  this  report  on  the  value 
of  poulard  wheat,  Triticum  turgidum.  The  general  conclusions  were  not  favor- 
able to  the  use  of  this  wheat  for  bread  making  purposea 

Differences  in  flour  gn^des  and  the  cause,  G.  L.  Teller  {Oper,  Miller,  14 
(1909),  Ao.  6,  pp.  301,  302,  fig.  1). — A  discussion  of  analytical  and  other  data. 
The  author's  conclusions  are  favorable  to  the  bleaching  of  flour. 

The  su^ar  content  of  fine  white  flour  dough  before  and  after  fermenta- 
tion and  the  diastasic  value  of  white  flour,  H.  J.  von  Liebig  {Landw,  Jahrh., 
S8  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  251-271).— According  to  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the 
author  from  experimental  data  reported,  the  sugar  present  In  white  flour  is 
glucose  and  saccharose,  the  proportions  on  a  dry  matter  basis  being  0.1  to  0.4 
l»er  cent  and  1  to  1.5  per  cent,  respectively. 

When  flour  Is  mixed  with  water,  and  also  when  it  is  made  into  dough,  mal- 
tose is  formed  through  the  agency  of  a  diastasic  ferment  The  fermentation 
of  sugar  in  dough  proceeds  very  rapidly,  and  under  favorable  conditions  of 
time  and  temperature  may  amount  to  a  number  of  per  cent  For  instance,  when 
dough  was  kept  at  30  to  40°  C.  for  14  hours,  4.6  per  cent  of  reducing  sugar 
estimated  as  glucose  was  found,  the  glucose  content  of  the  original  flour  being 
only  0.15  i)er  cent.  The  proiwrtlou  of  saccharose  in  the  dough,  on  the  other 
hand,  showed  only  small  variations  and  remained  practically  unchanged  by 
direct  extraction  of  the  flour  with  water.  When  dough  made  In  the  usual  way 
with  yeast,  water,  and  salt  was  -allowed  to  remain  for  2  hours  at  a  temi)erature 
of  30**  the  loss  in  sugar  was  found  to  vary  from  1.42  to  2.05  per  cent,  the  loss 
of  reducing  sugar  being  much  greater  than  tliat  of  saccharose.  Owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  diastase  in  white  flour,  a  small  amount  of  unfermented  sugar 
could  be  detected  in  the  dough  after  2  hours. 

Estimated  according  to  Lintner's  method,  the  diastasic  value  of  coarse,  dark 
flour  was  one-third,  and  that  of  fine  white  flour  one-seventh,  that  of  normal 
malt  used  for  comparison.  These  values  are,  of  course,  relative  and  only  com- 
parable with  data  obtained  in  tests  with  dissolved  starch.  As  Is  well  known, 
extracts  of  all  unsprouted  grains  contain  a  diastase  which,  like  that  of  malt, 
hydrollzes  starch  solution,  often  in  considerable  quantity  but  possessing  only  In 
small  degree  the  power  of  dissolving  and  hydrollzlng  starch  grains.  It  is  prob- 
ably a  weak  diastase  of  this  character,  a  so-called  trans-location  diastase,  which 
is  present  in  dough  made  from  flour. 

A  new  type  of  peasant  bread,  P.  Gibelli  and  E.  Gb^ner  {Ann.  Ist.  Agr. 
[Jft/an],  7  {1905-6),  pp.  95-106).— It  is  claimed  that  the  form  of  wheat  bread 
described  po^esses  special  advantages.  An  analysis  Is  reported  In  comparison 
with  com  bread. 

Table  sirups,  A.  McGill  (Lah.  Inland  Rev.  Dept  Canada  Bui.  177,  pp.  13). — 
Data  are  given  regarding  the  examination  of  75  samples  collected  in  different 
regions  in  Canada.  Of  these,  39  consisted  essentially  of  cornstarch  glucose, 
with  varying  amounts  of  cane  sugar;  2.3  were  essentially  cane  sugar  sirups, 
although  several  of  them  contained  notable  amounts  of  glucose;  while  the 
^^malulng  13  samples  contained  usually  as  much  as  30  per  cent  cane  sugar. 
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"  Mixed  sirups,  consisting  of  glucose  sirup  and  true  sirup,  may  be  perfectly 
wliolesome  foods;  as,  indeed,  may  be  true  of  glucose  ver  se.  But,  In  order 
to  be  i)erfectly  honest  articles  of  commerce,  the  fact  of  their  composition  should 
be  made  known  to  the  purchaser. 

"  The  differences  in  taste  and  flavor  l)etween  a  true  sirup  and  a  glucose  simp, 
or  a  sirup  made  by  mixing  glucose  with  a  true  sirup,  are  quite  well  marked; 
and  it  may  be  urged  that,  so  long  as  the  purchaser  finds  no  fault  on  the  groand 
of  sweetness,  flavor,  and  other  qualities  that  appeal  to  the  sense  of  taste,  there 
is  really  no  ground  of  complaint,  even  should  he  be  supplied  indiscriminatrfy 
with  one  or  other  of  these  articles.  The  nutritive  properties  (energy  prodnciDg 
power)  possessed  by  them  may,  so  far  as  we  know,  be  considered  identical.  -  .  . 
[Doubtless]  there  are  many  consumers  who  distinguish  between  cane  simp  and 
glucose  sirup;  and  in  the  interest  of  such  consumers,  as  well  as  for  the  pnrpose 
of  making  a  clear  statement  of  fact,  ...  [it  seems]  that  table  sirups  should  be 
sold  under  distinctive  names,  as  for  example,  maple  sirup,  cane  sirup,  glocose 
sirup,  mixed  sirup,  etc." 

The  occurrence  of  o'idium  fungrl  on  preserved  fruits,  KtJHL  {Pharm.  Zentral" 
halle,  50  {1009),  No.  JS,  pp.  5/7,  5/8).— The  author  studied  the  growth  of  this 
sort  of  mold  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  especially  with  reference  to  Its 
growth  on  food  products.    He  does  not  believe  it  should  be  regarded  as  harmlen. 

Cashew  nuts  as  a  substitute  for  walnuts  or  almonds,  W.  Theopold  ( Pharm. 
ZcntralhaUc,  49  (1908),  No.  52,  pp.  1057,  1058;  abs.  in  Chem.  Zenibl.,  1909,  I,  No. 
6.  pp.  455,  456). — According  to  the  author's  analysis,  cashews  differ  from  walnuts 
and  alujonds  in  the  presence  of  starch  and  In  the  lodln  value  of  the  fat.  It  is 
stated  that  cashew  nuts  are  used  in  place  of  walnuts  and  almonds  In  making 
chocolate  goods. 

Baking  powders,  A.  McGill  (Lab.  Inland  Rev.  Drpt.  Canada  Bui.  J74.  PP- 
27). — Of  158  samples  of  baking  powders,  60  were  cream  of  tartar,  ^  alum 
phosphate,  and  14  alum  powders.  The  author  discusses  the  keeping  quality 
of  baking  iK)wders,  efficiency  of  diflFerent  types  as  gas  producers,  and  other 
questions,  and  rei)orts  determinations  of  the  available,  total,  and  residual  gas, 
and  of  the  excess  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  the  different  brands  of  powders. 

The  average  amounts  of  available  carbon  dioxid  in  the  different  brands  of 
cream  of  tartar  powders  was  from  7.88  to  13.68  per  cent,  in  the  alum  iJowders 
from  0.55  to  11.27  per  cent,  in  the  alum  phosphate  ix>wders  7.44  to  11.13  per 
cent,  and  in  a  cream  of  tartar-alum  powder,  16.84  per  cent.  In  the  author's 
opinion,  a  minimum  limit  of  10  per  cent  of  available  gas  would  be  quite  rea- 
sonable, and  he  belie\'bs  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  having  on  the  market  • 
any  baking  powder  with  less  than  this  quantity. 

"  When  the  reaction  between  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  the  acid  presmt 
in  the  powder  is  completed,  the  further  addition  of  acid  will  cause  the  evolu- 
tion of  more  carbon-dioxid  gas,  provided  that  an  excess  of  bicart)onate  of  soda 
is  present  in  the  powder.  The  amount  of  such  gas  evolved  affords  a  measure 
of  the  excess  of  bicarbonate  in  the  ix)wder.  It  must  be  understood  that  this 
additional  gas,  while  available  to  the  analyst  in  the  laboratory,  is  not  avail- 
able to  the  cook,  in  ordinary  baking  operations.  .  .  .  [Such  gas  is  termed 
'residual  carbon  dioxid*  and  the  quantity]  should  be  small,  in  a  carefully 
prepared  powder. 

*'  The  starch  component  in  a  baking  jwwder  is  of  no  importance,  except  so 
far  as  the  presence  of  a  high  percentage  of  starch  necessitates  a  lowered  per- 
centage of  the  active  components.  On  account  of  its  high  acidity  burnt  alum 
permits  the  use  of  a  high  starch  percentage,  and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find 
from  45  to  50  per  cent  of  starch  in  alum  powders.    Alum  phosphate  powders 
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Qsoally  contain  from  35  to  45  per  cent  of  starch.  As  already  shown,  a  good 
cream  of  tartar  powder  can  not  contain  much  above  20  per  cent  of  starch. 
This  may,  however,  be  considerably  Increased  without  lowering  the  eflflclency 
of  the  powder,  if  free  tartaric  acid  is  made  to  take  the  place  of  an  equal  weight 
of  cream  of  tartar. 

"  Sulpliate  of  lime  (terra  alba)  is  an  undesirable  filler.  It  is  usually  present 
In  phosphate  powders,  as  the  acid  phosphate  of  lime  is  manufactured  by  treat- 
ment of  the  neutral  phosphate  with  sulphuric  acid,  leaving  in  the  product  an 
equivalent  weight  of  sulpliate  of  lime.  Less  objection  can  be  taken  to  this 
modicum  of  sulphate  of  lime  than  to  the  addition  of  terra  alba,  as  such,  to  the 
baking  powder.  While  having  no  positively  harmful  effect,  terra  alba  has  the 
objectionable  qualities  of  great  insolubility  and  total  lack  of  food  value. 

"  It  is  sometimes  claimed  for  it  that  being  less  hygroscopic  than  starch,  it 
makes  a  better  filler,  enabling  the  powder  to  be  kept  longer  without  deteriora- 
tion. .  .  .  [Probably]  the  majority  of  consumers  would  prefer  some  form  of 
starch,  and  with  reason." 

Ground  cloves,  A.  McGill  (Lab,  Inland  Rev,  Dcpt.  Canada  Bui.  US,  pp. 
19). — Of  142  samples  of  ground  cloves  analyzed  74  were  found  to  be  genuine. 

Mustard,  A.  McGill  {Lab,  Inland  Rev,  Dept.  Canada  Bui.  116,  pp,  11), — ^A 
considerable  number  of  samples  of  mustard  were  examined  with  a  view  to  the 
detection  of  adulteration. 

•'  The  question  of  the  amount  of  added  matters  which  may  be  iiermitted  is 
scions,  from  the  i»oint  of  view  of  the  use  of  mustard  as  a  domestic  remedy,  in 
blisters,  poultices,  emetics,  etc.  The  mustard  of  the  pharmacoixelas  permits  of 
no  admixture.  Mustard  as  a  condiment  is  another  matter,  and  the  public 
should  learn  to  rec-ogiiize  the  distinction  between  the  two.  Condiniental  mus- 
tard may  be  regarded  as  a  substitute,- in  emergency,  for  the  pharmacopoelal 
mustard,  but  by  no  means  to  be  confused  with  this  last." 

Stndies  on  cider  and  perry.  I,  Sulphite  preservatives,  II.  E.  Durham 
iJour,  Hyg,  [Cambridge],  9  (1909),  No,  1,  pp,  /7^2).— According  to  the 
author's  conclusions,  further  and  more  precise  regulation  Is  needed  In  Great 
Britain  at  an  early  date  regarding  the  use  of  preservatives  In  food. 

*•  The  addition  of  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphites  to  cider  and  perry  needs 
r^nlation. 

"  The  permissible  limit  of  addition  of  the  substances  should  be  expressed  as 
*  total  sulphur  dloxld  *  obtained  by  distillation  with  phosphoric  acid. 

"  Judging  from  the  practice  of  some  makers,  the  addition  of  sulphites  or  other 
preservative  Is  unnecessary,  and  from  that  of  other  makers  whose  products  only 
contain  relatively  small  proportions,  the  maximum  legal  limit  of  '  total  sulphur 
dloxld '  should  be  low ;  and  at  any  rate  not  exceed  100  mg.  per  liter." 

Analytical  studies  of  wine  from  the  province  of  Caltanissetta,  F.  Car- 
WKTiERi  {8taz.  8per,  Agr.  ItaL,  j<?  (1909),  No,  S,  pp,  161-17H) .—Ana]yses  are 
reported  and  discussed. 

Boman  wine.  Vintage  of  1907,  F.  Maggiacomo  and  G.  Corso  {Ann,  R. 
Staz.  Chim,  Agr,  8per,  Roma,  2,  ser„  2  (1907-8),  pp,  361-368).— A  number  of 
analyses  of  Roman  wines  are  reiwrted. 

Boric  acid  in  genuine  Sicilian  wines,  E.  Azzarello  (Gior.  8ci.  Nat.  cd, 
Econ.  [Palermo],  26  {1908),  pp,  2-21),— Boric  acid  occurs  normally  In  Sicilian 
wines,  according  to  the  author's  investigations,  the  amount  being  dependent 
upon  the  character  of  the  soil. 

The  dead  meat  trade  {Dept.  Agr.  and  Teeh.  Instr.  Ireland  Jour.,  9  {1909), 
Tfo,  3,  pp.  415-^2^,  pis,  8), — In  view  of  the  i)os8lblllty  of  developing  In  Ireland  a 
dressed  meat  industry  similar  to  that  carried  on  between  the  North  of  Scotland 
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and  London,  an  Investigation  was  made  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  busi- 
ness is  carried  on.  The  question  of  the  amount  of  capital  involved,  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  meat,  market  classification,  and  similar  topics  are  discussed. 

Meat  trade  in  Paris  in  1907,  G.  Cadoux  {Jour,  8oc.  Statis.  Paris,  J^9  {1908), 
No.  10,  pp,  3.i2-3^i). — ^  summary  of  statistical  data. 

Concerning  the  fat  of  hens'  eg^s,  K.  I*aladino  {Biochem.  Ztschr^  11 
{1909),  No,  j,  pp,  356-860), — According  to  the  author's  summary,  the  f^t  of  egg 
yolk  consists  of  a  mixture  of  a  liquid  and  a  solid,  the  solid  fat.  which  is  of  a 
light  yellow  color,  being  present  In  greater  quantity.  The  liquid  fat  is  oily  and 
of  a  dark  orange  color.  In  both  fats  oleic,  palmitic,  and  stearic  acids  are 
present,  as  well  as  considerable  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  together  with  iron 
and  sulphur.  Volatile  acids  were  not  present.  Data  regarding  spectroscopic 
behavior  are  also  given.  It  was  xK>ssible  to  obtain  lipochrom  in  these  fists  la 
characteristic  yellow  crystalline  needles. 

Studies  of  the  lecit)dn  of  egg  yolk,  H.  MacLean  {Zischr.  Physiol,  Chewu, 
59  {1909),  No.  3-4,  pp.  223-229). — The  author's  conclusion  is  that  the  total 
nitrogen  of  the  lecithin  is  to  be  regarded  as  nitrogen  of  cholin  and  compounds, 
as  yet  unknown,  derived  by  cleavage  from  the  choJin  molecula 

Ck>nceming  crab  extract,  H.  Babschall  {Arb.  K,  Gsndhtmmt,,  30  {1909), 
No.  1,  pp.  7J,-76;  abs.  in  Ztschr,  Angew,  Chem,,  22  {1909),  No.  16,  p,  7^/).— 
Studies  of  the  amount  and  distribution  of  the  nitrogen  are  reported,  Creatin 
and  creatin  in  were  not  found. 

The  effect  of  cooking  on  cellulose,  E^na  D.  Day  {Jour.  Home  E&m.,  1 
{1909),  No.  2,  p.  117). — It  is  commonly  stated  that  the  cell  walls  are  ruptured 
when  imtatoes  are  boiled  or  baked,  but  the  author  states  that  such  a  condition 
has  not  been  observed  in  the  numerous  investigations  which  she  has  made. 
When  cells  from  cooked  potatoes  were  examined  it  was  found  that  the  middle 
lamella  which  holds  the  cells  together  had  dissolved  and  that  the  cells  had 
poparated  from  each  other,  but  the  cell  walls  were  not  ruptured.  **  If,  how- 
ever, saliva  is  added  to  these  unbroken  cells,  the  starch  filling  them  is  very 
quickly  digested,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  no  longer  give  the  blue  color 
with  iodin,  proving  that  the  breaking  of  the  cell  wall  is  not  at  all  essential  for 
ease  of  digestion." 

The  fireless  cookbook,  Mabgabet  J.  Mitchell  {New  York,  1909,  p^ 
XII +315,  figs.  18).— As  the  author  states  in  the  preface,  "  the  aim  of  this  book 
is  to  present  In  a  convenient  form  such  directions  for  making  and  using  fireless 
cookers  and  similar  Insulating  boxes,  that  those  who  are  not  experienced,  even 
in  the  ordinary  methods  of  cookery,  may  be  able  to  follow  them  easily  and  with 
success." 

The  early  chapters  give  directions  for  making  and  using  fireless  cookers, 
methods  of  measuring  food  materials,  tables  for  ready  reference,  and  a  large 
number  of  recii)es.  some  of  them  original,  especially  adapted  to  the  method  of 
cookery  under  consideration.  In  most  cases  the  number  of  persons  the  dish 
will  serve  Is  stated. 

The  chapter  on  institution  cookery  discusses  the  problem  with  special  refei^ 
ence  to  the  needs  of  small  institutions,  boarding  house  keepers,  lunch  room  man- 
agers, and  others  whom  the  author  believes  might  benefit  in  the  saving  of  labor 
and  expense  if  fireless  cookers  were  introduced.  For  such  cases  recipes  using 
large  quantities  are  given.  The  appendix  describes  or  suggests  a  series  of  ex- 
periments specially  planned  for  students  of  household  economics  and  illustrating 
the  scientific  as  well  as  the  practical  side  of  the  fireless  cooker. 

The  author  also  gives  detailed  directions  for  the  making  of  homemade  cookers 
for  boiling  and  steaming  food,  insulated  ovens  for  baking,  insulated  lK)xeB  for 
keeping  foods  cold,  and  similar  devices.    Economy  of  fuel,  labor,  and  exiiense 
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la  clainaed  for  the  cooking  devices  and  economy  of  ice  for  those  designed  for 
the  storage  of  cold  foods. 

Tlie  country  cooking  school,  C.  Babnard  ( Housekeeping  Expt,  8ta,  [Gonn.'\ 
BuL  5,  pp.  4 ) . — The  need  for  Instruction  in  Rookery  In  rural  schools  is  insisted 
upon.  The  author  believes  that  such  Instruction  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
use  of  stoves  which  bum  denatured  alcohol  in  gaseous  form.  The  subject  of 
Focb  fuel  in  relation  to  rural  instruction  and  cookery  is  considered  at  length. 

Food  for  the  farm  family,  Flora  Rose  {Cornell  Countryman,  6  {1909), 
No.  5,  pp.  1S7-1S9). — In  this  general  discussion  of  the  subject  the  author  con- 
siders the  requirements  of  the  diet  aHd  urges  the  importance  of  knowledge  and 
intelligence  on  the  part  of  Individual  housekeepers. 

Studies  of  the  condition  of  Lombardy  peasants,  E.  GrOner  {Ann.  Ist,  Agr. 
\MUan\,  7  {1905-6),  pp.  Jt-3S,  pis,  2). — ^Housing,  hygienic  conditions,  incomes 
and  expenditures,  character  of  the  food,  and  similar  questions  are  discussed  in 
continuation  of  earlier  work  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  10G6).  The  report  includes  analy- 
ses of  com  meal,  bread,  polenta,  and  other  typical  foods. 

IHet  in  the  Philippines,  C.  F.  Langworthy  {Jour.  Home  Econ.,  1  {1909), 
\o.  2,  pp.  171-173). — Some  data  collected  from  a  variety  of  sources  are  sum- 
marized and  discussed.  The  ration  allowance  of  the  ordinary  Fliipiuo  laborer, 
according  to  the  calculations  made,  would  supply  70  gm.  protein  and  2,340 
calories  per  day  on  the  basis  of  120  Iba  body  weight,  or  88  gm.  protein  and 
2.925  calories  on  the  basis  of  150  lbs. 

Social  life  in  the  Philippines,  A.  Brown  and  P.  Whitmarsh  {Cooking  Club 
Mag.,  11  {1909),  Noa.  J,,  pp.  291-29H,  pU.  2,  figs.  6;  5,  pp.  395-iOt,  figs.  5).— In 
this  discussion  of  the  living  conditions  of  natives  in  the  Philippines  information 
regarding  food  supply  and  preparation  and  other  similar  questions  is  sum- 
marized. 

Pood  products  in  China,  A.  P.  Wilder  {Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [U.  8.], 
1909,  \o.  3487,  pp.  14-16). — In  a  discussion  of  Chinese  conditions  with  reference 
to  the  possibilities  for  American  trade  In  starches,  sirups,  corn  products,  etc., 
some  general  information  Is  given  regarding  food  habits  and  similar  topics. 

"The  dietary  of  the  natives  In  southern  China  is  limited.  It  carries  vege- 
tables and  *  green  stuff,'  some  pork,  and  salted  eggs,  but  sifts  down  to  rice  and 
fish  as  the  substantials.  When  times  are  bad  the  sweet  potato  Is  even  substituted 
for  the  rice.  Cornstarch,  so  much  In  use  ...  [In  the  United  States]  for  blanc 
manges  and  thickenings  for  gravies,  etc.,  Is  not  In  demand,  as  the  natives  use 
for  such  purposes  the  water  In  which  they  have  boiled  their  rice — congee  water. 
This  liquid  when  cold  sets  into  a  thick,  viscous,  and  transparent  jelly  which  is 
colored,  sweetened,  and  eaten  as  we  eat  blanc  mange.  .  .  . 

"  The  use  of  flour  Is  being  extended.  It  Is  worked  up  Into  cakes." 
Becent  development  of  industries  and  natural  resources  [in  Japan],  E.  G. 
Babbitt  {Mo.  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [U.  8.],  1909,  No.  344.  PP-  213-222).— In 
this  discussion  of  the  Industrial  situation,  labor,  and  related  matters  In  Japan 
Information  is  given  regarding  changes  in  food  habits,  wages,*  and  living  ex- 
penses. It  is  pointed  out  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  Increase  In  wages  and 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

"  Bread,  meat,  and  potatoes  have  been  added  to  the  former  diet  of  the  Japa- 
nese, which  consisted  of  fish  and  the  v^etables  Indigenous  to  the  country.  The 
men  at  the  front  during  tlie  Russo-Japanese  war  were  often  fed  on  beef  and 
bread  or  biscuits  made  from  American  flour,  and  this  created  a  taste  or  appetite 
which  had  to  be  catered  to  on  their  return,  and  other  articles  followed,  so  that 
daring  and  after  the  war  there  was  considerable  increase  in  the  use  of  meats 
and  floor,  canned  goods,  fresh  and  condensed  milk,  butter,  and  foreign  foods 
generally. 
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"  There  were  a  great  number  of  farm  hands  in  the  Japanese  army  dahng  the 
war,  and  the  use  of  meat  and  other  unusual  articles  of  diet  led  to  the  iocreflsed 
demand  for  these  commodities  on  the  return  of  these  men  from  the  front  This 
change  is  felt  less,  however,  among  the  farm  hands  than  among  any  otha* 
classes,  although  more  potatoes  and  bread  are  consumed  by  this  class  than  was 
the  case  with  them  prior  to  the  war  with  Russia/' 

Beport  of  Committee  on  Social  Betterment,  G.  M.  Kobeb  {Reports  of  the 
PrcHxdenVs  Homes  Commission.  Washington,  D,  C,  1908,  [pt,  5],  pp,  iSl,  pt«. 
4;  Reprint,  pp,  2St,  pis,  j). — The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Social  Betta*- 
ment,  which  forms  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Homes  Commission  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  study  housing,  sanitation,  and  social  betterment  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  includes  sections  on  such  topics  as  Industrial  and  Per- 
sonal Hygiene,  Alimentation  and  Foods  (noted  below).  The  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  Infectious  Diseases,  Infantile  Mortality,  The  Prevention  of  Per- 
manent Disabilities  in  Childhood,  and  The  Scale  of  Wages  and  the  Owt  of 
Living,  by  the  author  of  the  report,  pai)ers  on  Good  Food  at  Reasonable  Cost 
(noted  below),  by  C.  F.  Langworthy,  Food  and  Home  Betterment  (noted  below), 
by  G.  M.  Kober  and  Emma  M.  Cross,  Sociological  Study  of  1,251  Families,  by 
G.  H.  Weber,  The  Business  Relations  of  Wage-Earners,  by  J.  B.  Reynolds,  and 
How  to  Benefit  the  Poor  in  the  Slums,  by  W.  F.  Downey. 

The  Sociological  Study  of  1,251  Families  includes  a  summary  and  discus- 
sion of  living  conditions,  income  and  expenditures,  occupations,  hours  of  labor, 
employment,  and  similar  topics.  Inquiries  concerning  the  noon-day  meals  of 
wage-earners  brought  out  the  information  that  in  678  cases  they  were  compelled 
to  eat  cold  food,  750  carried  dinner  pails,  and  205  "were  reported  as  being 
accustomed  to  consume  alcoholic  beverages  with  their  meals.  The  number  In 
each  case  was  greater  among  the  white  than  among  the  colored  wage-eamera'' 

As  a  whole  the  ReiMirt  of  the  Committee  on  Social  Betterment  is  a  very  valu- 
able document  not  only  for  the  information  which  it  provides  regarding  con- 
ditions in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  also  for  the  general  discussions  of  social 
conditions  and  for  the  suggestions  made  for  bettering  existing  conditions. 

Alimentation  and  foods  ( U,  8,  Senate,  60th  Cong,,  2,  Session,  Doe,  6JH,  pp. 
J2t~/r)7). — This  discussion  of  food  problems  with  special  reference  to  the  need 
of  wage-earners'  families  and  the  providing  of  a  palatable,  wholesome,  and 
adequate  diet  at  reasonable  cost  forms  a  part  of  the  Homes  Conunission  Report 
(see  above),  and  includes  three  impers.  The  first.  Alimentation  and  Foods,  by 
G.  M.  Kober,  is  general  in  its  nature  and  discusses  the  principles  of  nutrition, 
the  comi>osItion  of  food,  and  similar  topics.  The  second,  Good  Food  at  Reason- 
able (^ost,  is  by  C.  F.  langworthy,  and  the  third,  Food  and  Home  Betterment, 
is  by  (}.  M.  Kober  and  Emma  M.  Cross. 

The  second  pai)er  discusses  the  general  principles  of  nutrition  especially  with 
reference  to  families  of  moderate  income,  gives  in  tabular  form  the  approximate 
weight  and  nutritive  value  of  an  average  portion  of  a  number  of  common  foods, 
and  explains  the  use  of  such  data  in  calculating  the  food  value  of  a  meal  and  a 
day's  ration. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  third  paper  it  is  stated  that  sociological  studies 
made  with  some  1,200  worklngmen's  families  showed  tliat  476  families  with  an 
income  of  $500  or  less  expended  43.08  i)er  cent  of  their  annual  income  lor 
f(Kxl ;  153  families  with  an  income  of  from  $500  to  $G00  expended  43.59  per  cent; 
153  families  with  an  income  of  from  $600  to  $700  expended  41.40  per  cent;  and 
153  families  with  an  Income  of  from  $700  to  $800  expended  40.21  per  cent 

With  a  view  to  improving  the  diet  of  such  families  with  respect  to  cont 
nutritive  value,  and  imlatability,  typical  menus  are  suggested  for  winter  and 
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summer  nse  and  a  large  number  of  reci|>e8  given  of  Inexpensive  dishes  from 
which  such  menus  may  be  made  up. 

Qolden  rules  of  dietetics,  A.  L.  Benedict  (St.  Louis,  1908,  pp,  ^07). — In 
this  volume  the  author  has  summarized  and  discussed  data  on  physiological 
chemistry  with  special  reference  to  nutrition,  food  requirements  of  the  human 
body,  dietary  standards,  quantitative  estimation  of  food,  cookery,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  different  food  constituents,  and  other  general  data,  and  also  pre- 
sents chapters  on  Itifant  feeding  and  diet  In  relation  to  various  dlsease&  The 
volume  Is  designed  particularly  for  the  use  of  medical  practitioners. 

Linnaeus'  lectures  on  diet,  A.  O.  Ljndfobs  (Uppsala  Univ,  Aarsskr.  1907^ 
Linn^fest  Skr,  2,  pp,  2}9). — ^Thls  translation  was  made  from  Llnnwus'  original 
material. 

Concemingr  the  physiologrical  protein  minimum,  L.  Michaud  {Ztschr, 
Physiol,  Chem.,  59  {1909),  No,  5-0,  pp,  405-491,  pi,  i).— The  results  of  an  ex- 
tended series  of  tests  with  dogs  are  reported  in  which  different  kinds  of  protein 
were  studied  with  reference  to  the  determination  of  the  minimum  amount  re- 
quired for  physiological  processes. 

According  to  the  author's  summary,  failure  to  maintain  nitrogen  equilibrium 
Jn  former  experiments  with  a  quantity  of  protein  equal  to  that  excreted  after 
long  continued  fasting  is  due,  apart  from  resorption  and  circulation  in  the  body, 
principally  to  the  character  of  the  proteid  molecule.  It  must  be  assumed  that 
when  protelds  are  supplied  the  body  selects  those  proteid  cleavage  products 
which  are  needed  for  the  regeneration  of  body  substance  and  rejects  those  not 
fitting  for  this  puriKJse.  The  latter  constitute  the  proteid  material  in  excess 
of  that  essential  for  attaining  nitrogen  equillbiium. 

In  harmony  with  this  theory  It  was  found  In  the  experiments  reported  that 
it  was  not*  jwssible  to  attain  nitrogen  equilibrium  when  the  plant  protelds, 
gliadin  and  edestin,  dissimilar  In  character  to  the  body  protelds,  were  supplied 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  minimum  excretion  in  fasting.  On  the  other  hand, 
nitrogen  equilibrium  was  attained  with  such  a  quantity  when  the  proteid  se- 
lected was  of  the  same  character  as  the  body  proteid;  that  is,  in  the  case  of 
dogs  with  dog  muscle,  dog  blood  serum,  or  best  of  all,  with  a  ground  mixture 
of  the  internal  organs  of  a  dog.  In  the  last  case  apparently  the  selective  function 
of  the  body  is  done  away  with  or  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  greater  the  dlf- 
ferMice  between  the  proteid  supply  and  the  body  proteid,  the  greater  the  diffi- 
culty of  attaining  nitrogen  equilibrium.  The  lack  of  extractives  in  plant  protelds 
in  comparison  with  animal  protelds  apparently  did  not  exercise  any  marked 
effect. 

In  fasting  experiments  a  long  fasting  period  Is  required  to  attain  the  mini- 
mum nitrogen  excretion.  If  fasting  periods  and  periods  with  food  are  alter- 
nated, it  is  possible  to  diminish  nitrogen  excretion  to  a  small  quantity,  namely, 
0.1  gm.  per  kilogram  body  weight. 

Protein  consumption  in  the  animal  body,  C.  A.  Pekelharing  (Zentbl, 
Gesam.  Phyniol.  a.  Path,  StofftcechseU,  n.  «er.,  4  {1909),  No.  8,  pp,  289-310),— 
In  this  address,  delivered  In  Amsterdam,  the  author  presents  a  digest  and  dis- 
cussion of  data  on  the  metabolism  and  utilization  of  protein  In  the  body. 

The  influence  of  nitrogen-free  energry-yielding  substances  upon  the  rate 
of  protein  cleavage,  W.  Palta  and  A.  Gigon  {Biochem,  Ztschr.,  13  {1908),  No. 
3-4*  PP'  267-273). — ^According  to  the  results  of  the  authors'  Investigations,  the 
composition  of  standard  diets  may  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  rate  of  cleavage 
of  the  supplementary  ration  in  the  body  in  experimental  work. 

The  action  of  the  most  important  digestive  glands,  the  glands  of  the 
stomach  and  the  pancreas,  on  fish  and  meat  diets,  W.  N.  Boldybeff  {Arch. 
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Vvrdauungskrank.y  J6  (tOOP),  A'o.  1,  pp,  t-25;  abs,  it\  Chem.  Ahs.,  S  (1909), 
No,  It,  p.  J29i). — After  Bham  feeding  of  meat  more  gastric  juice  is  secreted  and 
the  secretion  continues  for  a  longer  time  than  in  a  similar  case  with  fish  con- 
taining the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  and  water.  The  secretion  of  l>oth  gastric 
juice  and  saliva  is  diminished  after  repeated  feedings  of  the  same  materfaL 
Fish  bouillon  was  found  to  be  a  more  active  stimulant  of  gastric  secretion  than 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  meat  bouillon  introduced  directly  Into  the  stomach 
through  a  fistula. 

Nutrition  (Carnegie  Inst,  Washington  Year  Book,  6  (1907),  pp.  200-205; 
7  {1908),  pp.  209-212), — Information  is  given  concerning  grants  whicli  have 
been  made  to  R.  H.  Chittenden,  L.  B.  Mendel,  and  T.  B.  Osborne  for  stDdying 
resi>ectively  tJie  minimal  proteid  requirements  of  high  proteid  animals,  the 
physlologj^  of  growth  esi)ecially  in  its  chemical  processes,  and  the  vegetable 
proteids. 

Nutrition  laboratory,  F.  G.  Benedict  (Carnegie  Inst,  Washington  Year  Book^ 

6  (1007),  pp,  1 SO-1  S3 ).—Phms  for  the  work  of  the  nutrition  laboratory  are 
discussed  and  a  progress  report  is  made  of  the  year's  research  work,  particu- 
larly that  with  the  respiration  calorimeter. 

In  the  respiration  calorimeter  exiierlments  concerning  the  specific  effect 
ui)on  niotabollsni  of  the  ingestion  of  food  It  was  found  that  it  was  possible 
"to  determine  with  considerable  accuracy  the  eflTect  of  the  ingestion  of  vary- 
ing amounts  of  nutrients  ui)on  body  weight  and  temi)erature,  pulse  and 
respiration  rate,  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxid  and  water  vapor,  the  con- 
sumption of  oxygen,  and  the  heat  production,  and  thus  throw  important  Ug^t 
on  the  question  of  the  work  of  digestion." 

The  experiments  are  still  in  progress  and  the  results  of  those  which  have 
been  made  have  not  been  wholly  computed;  detailed  discussion,  the  author 
therefore  considers,  would  be  i)remature.  It  may  be  said,  however,  *'  that  the 
ingestion  of  food  of  any  kind  results  in  an  increased  metabolism  as  shown  by 
the  measurements  of  the  factors  mentioned  above.  Marked  differences  in  the 
effect  of  the  Ingestion  of  protein,  fat,  or  carbohydrate  are  also  noted. 

**  The  nature  of  the  increase  in  metabolic  activity  is  not  yet  wholly  clear. 
Probably  all  the  various  factors,  such  as  increased  motility  of  the  digestive 
tract,  glandular  activity  In  secreting  digestive  juices,  the  chemical  action  of 
ferments  in  inducing  hydrolysis,  etc.,  contribute  to  the  total  effect.  Certainly 
innumerable  problems  of  vital  interest  to  the  physiologist  as  well  as  the 
physician  await  study." 

Nutrition  laboratory,  F.  G.  Benedict  ( Carnegie  Inst,  Washington  Year  Book, 

7  (f908),  pp.  158-162,  pL  1,  dgms,  ^).— A  description,  with  plans  of  each 
of  the  four  floors,  is  given  of  the  nutrition  laboratory  which  has  been  built 
under  the  author's  direction  in  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  nutrition  investigations 
of  the  institution.  The  building  is  very  completely  equipped  in  every  way 
and  contains  besides  the  calorimeter  laboratory  with  the  respiration  calori- 
meters and  accessory  apparatus,  a  special  suite  of  rooms  with  facilities  for 
experiments  on  animals,  photographic  room,  machine  shop,  etc.,  and  quarters 
for  the  editorial  and  computing  division. 

ANIMAL  PBODirCTION. 

The  rdle  of  the  ash  constituents  of  wheat  bran  in  the  metabolism  of 
herbivora,  E.  B.  Hart,  E.  V.  McCollum,  and  G.  C.  Humphrey  (Amer.  Jour, 
Physiol,  2h  (1909),  No.  1,  pp,  86-J03),— The  authors  report  a  study  in  con- 
tinuation of  earlier  work  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  69),  as  to  the  action  of  the  corn- 
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ponents  of  the  phytln  complex  when  administered  separately  as  salts,  their 
channels  of  excretion  and  general  relation  to  the  phenomena  of  constipation 
and  diuresis,  and  the  consequent  effect  on  milk  secretion. 

The  animal  selected  was  a  vigorous  Holsteln  cow  with  a  Iseen  api)etite.  The 
ration,  consisting  of  oat  straw,  wheat  bran,  rice,  and  wheat  gluten,  had  a  high 
phjTtin  content,  but  a  ration  low  in  phytin  was  secured  by  extracting  the  bran 
with  water.     The  observations  were  continued  for  3^  months. 

A  change  in  the  phytin  content  caused  no  significant  fluctuation  In  the  volume 
or  in  the  composition  of  the  milk.  The  flow  of  urine  was  increased  by  phytin 
and  certain  of  its  components,  as  potassium  and  magnesium  as  sulphates 
and  chlorids,  or  by  potassium  alone  as  chlorid  or  i)hytate. 

The  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  excretion  appeared  to  have  no  close  direct 
relation  to  each  other.  This  was  equally  true  In  respect  to  potassium  and  mag- 
nesium, which  rose  and  fell  in  the  amounts  excreted  with  great  regularity 
and  depended  on  the  amount  injected.  The  principal  channel  for  the  excretion 
of  phosphorus  and  magnesium  was  through  the  intestinal  tract.  Potassium 
and  calcium  were  eliminated  by  both  the  urinary  and  intestinal  tracts. 

"  The  constiimting  effect  incidental  to  withdrawal  of  phytin  was  always  mani- 
fest When,  however,  the  phytin  was  replaced  with  magnesium  sulphate,  a 
laxative  effect  was  ijroduced,  but  when  this  substitution  was  made  with  potas- 
sium sulphate  or  chlorld,  an  unmistakable  dryness  of  the  feces  resulted. 

"The  lime  supply  in  the  ration  of  the  entire  period  was  manifestly  deficient. 
The  output  was  approximately  50  gm.  daily,  while  the  intake  was  but  25  gm. 
The  popular  notion  that  wheat  bran  is  particularly  useful  as  a  building  mate- 
rial for  growing  animals,  due  to  high  ash  content,  needs  qualification.  It  Is 
high  in  total  ash  but  Its  content  of  lime  is  relatively  low.  Ten  pounds  of  wheat 
bran  supplied  but  8  gm.  of  calcium  oxld."  This  deficiency  In  calcium  must 
have  been  supplied  by  the  skeleton.  **This  supports  what  our  experiments 
with  pigs  have  shown,  namely,  that  the  skeletal  tissue  can  vary  its  ash  con- 
tent within  quite  wide  limits,  thereby  acting  as  a  supply  house  over  considerable 
periods  of  time  for  certain  ash  constituents  that  may  be  deficient  in  quantity 
in  the  food." 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  nutritive  action  of  nonproteid  nitrogen  in 
feeds,  J.  VoLHARD  {Zentbl,  Qesam,  Physiol,  u.  Path.  Stoffwechacls,  n,  scr,,  4 
(1909),  No8.  5,  pp.  161-172;  6,  pp.  2i6-^20).—A  digest  of  recent  exi)erimental 
work  with  birds  and  mammals. 

Concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs,  J.  D.  Tubneb  and  H.  D.  Speabs 
{Kentucky  Sta.  Bui.  UU  PP-  91-20^).— Oyer  1,100  samples  of  feeding  stuffs 
were  collected  and  analyzed,  including  alfalfa  meal,  wheat  and  corn  products, 
cotton  and  linseed  meals,  malt  sprouts,  distillers'  and  brewers*  grains,  and 
molasses,  poultry,  mixed,  and  proprietary  feeds.  Analyses  are  also  reiwrted  of 
hay  and  forage  crops. 

[Analyses  of]  fodders  and  feeding  stuffs,  F.  T.  Shutt  {Canada  Ewpt.  Farms 
Rpts.  1907,  pp.  152-159). — Analyses  made  during  the  year  Included  com,  wheat, 
and  oat  products,  molasses  feeds,  i)addy,  linseed  meal,  distillery  slop,  flax 
refuse  and  screenings,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  proprietary  feeds. 

[Analyses  of  cattle  feeds],  R.  Habcoubt  {Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and 
Expt.  Farm,  S4  {1908),  pp.  68-7i).— Analyses  made  of  27  samples  of  frozen 
wheat  indicated  that  It  was  but  little  Inferior  to  normal  wheat  In  feeding  value. 
Other  feeds  analjrzed  were  wheat  and  wheat  products,  rice  and  rice  products, 
oat  and  oat  products,  barley,  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls,  gluten  meal,  soy  beans, 
Jaixed  feeds,  and  weed  seeds. 

Ck>tton-seed  meal  in  its  relation  to  animal  industries  in  the  South,  A.  M. 
SoxjLB  {Nat.  Provi9ioner,  40  {1909),  No.  21,  pp.  5Jil-^JiL;  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug 
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Reporter,  15  {1909),  No.  21,  pp,  280-28Q).— This  Is  an  address  before  the  Inter- 
state Cotton-Seed  Crushers  Association,  noted  on  p.  307  of  this  issua 

Exi)eriments  at  the  State  stations  are  cited  to  show  the  value  of  cotton-seed 
meal  as  a  feed  and  as  a  fertilizer,  and  statistics  are  given  to  show  the  loss  to  the 
cotton-producing  States  by  not  retaining  the  entire  product  at  home.  An  addi- 
tional waste  has  also  resulted  because  only  two-thirds  of  the  seed  Is  sent  to  the 
crushers,  this  causing  a  loss  in  1907  of  oil  estimated  at  $37,235,070.  It  Is  sug- 
gested that  the  cotton-seed  crushers  should  cooi>erate  with  the  growers  in  re- 
ducing this  loss  and  that  they  organize  breeding  associations  to  encourage 
southern  farmers  to  keep  better  grades  of  stock. 

The  utilization  of  straw  for  feeding  purposes  after  the  method  of  I«eh- 
mann,  H.  Bauriedl  and  O.  Fallada  {Mitt.  Chcm.  Tech.  Vers.  Stat.  Cent.  Ver. 
Riibvnz.  Indus.  Ostcrr.-Ungar.,  No.  20^,  pp.  i^M-).— This  article  describe* 
methods  of  steaming,  treating  with  caustic  soda,  and  other  methods  of  so 
utilizing  waste  straw  as  to  increaj»e  the  coefficient  of  digestibility. 

The  preparation  of  molasses  feeds  from  beet  stalks  according:  to  the 
method  of  Bosam,  ().  Fallada  {Mitt.  Chcni.  Tech.  Vers.  Stat.  Ctmt.  Ver. 
Ruhvnz.  Indus.  Osterr.-Ungar.,  No.  203,  pp.  10-13). — The  method  of  mixing  and 
utilizing  these  two  by-protlucts  (E.  S.  It.,  l(i.  p.  5S5)  is  descril>ed. 

The  use  of  saccharin  feeding  stuffs,  Kellneib  {Arb.  Deut.  Landw.  OescU., 
1909,  No.  152,  pp.  12). — This  Is  a  digest  of  feetling  exjieriments  with  molasses, 
molasses  chips,  bet*t  molasses,  sugar,  sugar  beets,  sugar  chips,  and  numerous 
conunercial  mixtures  of  sugar  and  molass(»8  with  other  substances.  Alxmt  one- 
half  of  the  work  Is  a  summary  of  the  findings  of  (Jerman  Investigators;  the 
other  half  reports  the  replies  of  practical  farmers  in  answer  to  questions  con- 
cerning their  exiwrience  In  feeding  sticcharin  mixtures  to  different  kinds  of 
live  stock. 

[Feeding  experiments],  J.  H.  Grisdaus  {Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  1901, 
pp.  64-11). — In  exi)erlment8  In  feeding  frozen  wheat  to  steers  4  lots  of  8  steers 
each  were  fed  for  70  days.  The  roughage  consisted  of  silage,  roots,  oat  straw, 
clover,  and  oat  hay.  The  lot  fed  a  grain  ration  of  frozen  wheat  and  crushed 
oats,  in  the  ratio  of  2.5:  2,  made  an  average  dally  gain  of  2.15  lbs.  per  head  at  a 
cost  of  (J.31  cts.  i)er  pound.  The  lot  fed  frozen  wheat  and  bran,  2.78 :  2.66.  made 
an  average  daily  gain  per  head  of  2.07  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  6.28  cts.  per  pound.  The 
lot  fed  gluten  and  bran,  2.5 : 3.17,  made  an  average  dally  gain  i)er  head  of  2.71 
lbs.  at  a  cost  of  5.33  cts.  i)er  i)ound.  The  lot  fed  frozen  wheat  and  bran,  2^ :  3.3. 
made  an  average  daily  gain  per  head  of  2.4  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  5.5  cts.  per  ]x>und. 

In  baby  beef  experiments  6  calves  dropi)ed  In  1906  and  finished  In  May,  1908, 
were  fed  a  llmltt»d  growing  ration.  During  731  days  they  made  an  average 
dally  gain  of  1.29  lbs.  i)er  head  at  a  cost  of  4.88  cts.  i)er  pound.  Another  lot 
fed  a  full  fattening  ration  made  In  627  days  an  average  dally  gain  i)er  head 
of  1.49  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  4.63  cts.  per  pound. 

An  exi)erlment  was  also  made  in  feeding  frozen  wheat  to  pigs  for  a  period  of 
56  days.  The  following  were  the  average  daily  gains  per  head:  On  frozen 
wheat  and  shorts.  In  the  ratio  2 : 1,  0.76  lb.  at  a  cost  of  4.3  cts,  per  iK>nnd ;  od 
frozen  wheat  and  corn,  2 : 1,  1.03  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  4.5  cts.  i)er  i)ound  for  one  lot, 
and  0.94  lb.  at  a  cost  of  5.6  cts.  per  pound  for  another ;  on  frozen  wheat  alone, 
0.94  lb.  at  a  cost  of  3.6  cts.  per  pound  for  one  lot  and  0.86  lb.  at  a  cost  of  4.3  cts. 
per  pound  for  another;  on  frozen  wheat  and  barley,  2:1,  0.81  lb.  at  a  cost  of 
4.3  cts.  per  pound;  on  frozen  wheat  and  oats,  2: 1,  0.83  lb.  at  a  cost  of  4.7  cts. 
per  pound;  on  frozen  wheat  and  skim  milk,  0.86  lb.  at  a  cost  of  3.8  cts.  per 
imund;  and  on  shorts,  com,  flour,  and  skim  milk,  0.92  lb.  at  a  cost  of  4.8  cts. 
l)er  i)ound. 
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[Feedtngr  ezx>eri]nents],  W.  P.  Gamble  and  G.  E.  Day  (Ann,  Rpt,  Ontario 
Agr.  Col.  and  Expt,  Farm,  Sit  (1908),  pp.  88-93,  142-H9.  figs.  -^).— Digestion 
experiments  are  reported  with  oat  dust,  barley  dust,  corn,  and  wheat  bran, 
using  two  steers. 

The  oat  dust  was  fed  5  days,  and  though  the  steers  lost  In  weight  they  ap- 
peared in  i)erfect  health.  The  average  i)ercentages  digested  were  as  follows: 
I*rotein  65.53.  fat  74.01,  nitrogen-free  extract  60.75,  crude  fiber  29.11.  The 
barley  dust  was  fed  6  daj^s;  the  steers  lost  weight  and  neither  of  them  ap- 
I)eared  to  thrlva  The  average  percentages  digested  were  protein  59.82,  fat 
60.2,  nitrogen-free  extract  56.98,  crude  fiber  32.74.  Corn  mejil  was  fed  8  days 
and  both  animals  retained  good  health.  The  average  percentages  digested 
were  protein  79.81,  fat  94.8,  nitrogen-free  extract  88.48,  fiber  83.92.  The 
wheat  bran  was  fed  5  days,  and  the  average  i)ercentages  digested  were  protein 
75.1S,  fat  66.47,  nitrogen-free  extract  75.96,  fiber  56.75. 

**  The  com  meal  was  made  by  grinding  whole  com  and  sold  f.  o.  b.  at  the  mill 
for  $19  i)er  ton.  Barley  dust  contains  all  the  hulls  of  barley,  and  our  exi)eriment 
shows  It  to  be  very  high  in  crude  fiber.  For  feeding  purposes  alone  It  Is  worth 
$5.25  per  ton  less  than  wheat  bran  and  $2.25  \>er  ton  less  than  oat  dust. 
Nevertheless  it  sells  readily  for  $18  ver  ton.  Oat  dust,  on  the  other  hand, 
sells  for  $8  per  ton  and  Is  worth  for  feeding  purposes  alone,  when  compared 
with  bran,  $17  i)er  ton. 

"These  facts  lead  us  to  conclude:  First,  that  the  prices  charged  for  by-prod- 
nets  from  the  mills  are  no  indication  of  their  actual  feed  value;  second,  that 
the  by-products  from  different  mills  must  vary  greatly  In  composition,  and  in 
many  cases  the  marlcet  price  is  set  from  the  Inferior  article." 
The  analyses  and  fertilizing  value  of  the  feeds  are  also  given. 
Experiments  comparing  the  relative  merits  of  sliort  and  long  periods  of 
feeding,  noted  in  previous  years  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  1169),  were  continued.  The 
basal  ration  was  ground  barley,  bran,  hay,  straw,  roots,  and  silage.  Eight 
steers  fed  for  77  days  made  an  average  daily  gain  per  head  of  2.25  lbs.,  whereas 
a  similar  lot  fed  for  168  days  made  an  average  dally  gain  per  head  of  2  lbs. 
The  short-fed  steers  have  returned  higher  prices  for  meal  consumed  In  each 
of  the  experiments  for  the  past  three  years  than  have  the  long- fed  steers. 

**  So  far  as  these  results  go,  they  indicate  that  steers  which  can  be  finished 
with  about  2  months  of  feeding,  may  give  fairly  satisfactory  returns  with  a 
spread  of  1  ct.  per  pound  between  the  buying  and  selling  prices;  but  with 
steers  which  have  to  be  fed  5  or  6  months,  the  feeder  is  hardly  safe  with  a 
^read  of  less  than  IJ  cts.  per  pound. 

"  The  marked  advantage  of  the  short  keep  over  the  long  keep  steers  Is  due 
to  two  things:  (1)  The  greater  original  weight  of  the  short  keep  steer,  upon 
which  the  owner  gets  the  advantage  of  the  spread  between  the  buying  and 
selling  price  per  pound;  (2)  the  smaller  amount  of  expensive  meat  which  It 
is  necessary  for  the  owner  to  put  upon  the  short  keep  steer  to  make  him  fit  for 
the  market." 

An  experiment  was  made  In  feeding  loose  v.  tied  steers  and  as  In  three  pre- 
vious experiments  the  loose  steers  ate  more  than  tied  steers  and  made  larger 
gains. 

A  feeding  experiment  was  made  with  pigs,  lasting  120  days,  in  which  dairy 
by-products  were  compared.  The  basal  ration  consisted  of  a  grain  mixture  of 
barley,  frozen  wheat,  and  middlings.  The  group  fed  skim  milk  as  a  supple- 
mentary feed  made  an  average  daily  gain  per  pig  of  1.36  lbs.  With  buttermilk 
as  a  supplementary  ration  the  corresponding  gain  was  1.23  lbs.,  with  ordinary 
wliey  1.16  lbs.,  and  with  separated  whey  1.07  lbs.  With  water  and  the  basal 
ration  the  gain  was  0.7  lb. 
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In  an  experiment  In  which  barley  was  compared  with  frozen  wheat,  one  lot 
of  pigs  fed  barley  and  middlings  made  an  average  daily  gain  per  pig  of  1.0S 
lbs.  in  120  days.  A  lot  fed  frozen  wheat  and  middlings  made  a  corresponding 
gain  of  1.1  lbs.,  and  a  lot  fed  a  mixture  of  barley,  frozen  wheat,  and  middlings 
a  gain  of  1.18  lbs. 

Alfalmo  and  gluten  feed  for  fattening  steers,  W.  J.  Kennedy  (lotc^t  State 
Col.  Agr.  Rpt.,  Ii)07-S,  pp,  15 1,  152), — A  basal  ration  of  com  and  hay  was  fed 
for  140  days  to  34  steers  divided  into  two  equal  lots.  The  lot  fed  a  supple- 
mentary ration  averaging  3.22  lbs.  per  day  of  alfalmo,  a  commercial  feini,  made 
an  average  daily  gain  of  2.42  lbs.,  and  yielded  a  profit  of  $1.56  i)er  steer.  The 
lot  fed  nn  average  of  2.12  lbs.  of  gluten  feed  dally  made  an  average  dally  gain  of 
2.11  lbs.,  and  yielded  a  profit  of  $2.05  per  steer. 

Steer  feeding,  J.  M.  Scott  (Florida  St  a,  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  XXllI-XXVJI).— 
The  data  have  been  noted  from  another  source  (B.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  lOOG). 

Cattle  feeding  experiments  in  Britain,  H.  Ingle  {Trans.  Highland  and  Agr. 
Soc,  iScof.,  5.  scr.,  21  {1909),  pp.  /P6-254).— This  is  a  summary  of  over  200  feed- 
ing tests  with  cattle  between  1838  and  1908.  The  data  collected  are  presented 
in  tabular  form. 

The  relation  of  feeds  to  the  formation  of  renal  calculi  in  rams,  L.  G. 
Michael  lt  al.  iloica  State  Col.  Agr.  Rpt.,  1907-8,  pp.  142-14 i). — This  is  a  pre- 
liminary reiK)rt  of  a  study  of  the  effect  of  feeding  roots  on  the  excretion  of  nitro- 
gen and  i^hosphonis  by  the  kidneys. 

MangelH  and  sugar  b<»ets  api)ear  to  affect  the  kidneys  similarly.  A  small 
calculus  was  found  in  one  kidney  of  a  ram  fed  on  sugar  beets.  The  membrane 
about  the  calculus  and  extending  down  into  the  urethra  was  pigmented  a  decided 
black.  In  the  kidney  of  a  ram  fed  mangels  the  same  kind  of  pigmentation  oc- 
curred but  no  calculus  was  prt^sent.  Both  rams  gained  in  weight  thronghout 
the  experimeiit.  The  sugar  beet-fed  ram  dressed  52.52  per  cent  of  the  live 
weight,  the  mangel-fed  ram  48.9  i)er  cent,  and  the  dry-fed  ram  41.92  per  c&iU 

"The  bodies  of  the  sugar-beet  ram  and  the  mangel  ram  were  much  fatter 
than  the  dry-fed  ram.  This  was  esi)ecial!y  true  of  the  superficial  fat  about  the 
kidneys.  The  increase  In  fat  accounts  for  the  gains  In  w^^t  mttde  by  the 
root-fed  rams  and  in  part  for  the  low  percentage  of  body  nitrogen.  .  .  .  On  a  fat 
free  basis,  the  carcass  of  [the  dry  fedl  ram  contains  28.25  per  cent  protein, 
[the  mangel  fedl  ram  30.28  per  cent,  and  [the  sugar  beetl  ram  30J36  per  cent. 
This  shows  that  the  fivding  of  mangels  and  sugar  beets  is  accompanied  by  a 
replacement  of  the  *  red-flesh '  of  the  animal  by  fat  The  disapitea ranee  of  the 
flesh  is  largely  due  to  the  washing  out  of  the  nitrogen  by  the  large  amount  of 
water  ingested  with  the  roots.  .  .  . 

*' These  roots  containe<l  from  87  to  90  per  cent  of  water.  The  immediate 
effect  of  this  increased  ingestion  of  water  was  an  increased  voiding  of  water 
with  the  urine  and  later,  also,  with  the  feces.  .  .  . 

**  The  si)ecific  gravity  does  not,  as  is  so  often  stated,  vary  inversely  as  the 
volume  of  urine  excreted.  .  .  .  The  reason  why  the  specific  gravity  does  not 
vary  markedly  is  that  the  increased  excretion  of  water  by  the  kidneys  is  accom- 
panied by  an  increased  excretion  of  dissolved  solids.  .  .  . 

"About  the  third  period  of  this  investigation  we  began  to  notice  that  the 
volume  of  urine  excreted,  together  with  its  density,  had  some  relationship  to  the 
weight  of  nitrogen  excreted.  .  .  . 

"  This  throwing  off  nitrogen  with  the  increased  ingestion  of  water  may  lead 
to  the  explanation  of  the  added  nitrogen  requirement  of  dairy  cows  which  are 
forced  to  ingest  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  water;  this  ingestion  being  fol- 
lowed by  an  increased  milk  flow  without  detriment  to  the  quality  of  the  milk. 
However,  only  a  portion  of  the  added  water  in^sted  ^oes  tp  inqreaae  the  milk 
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flow.  The  rest  is  voided  as  additional  urine,  which  takes  with  It  an  additional 
amount  of  nitrogen.  This  calls  for  an  additional  amount  of  nitrogen  over  and 
above  that  required  for  milk  solids  and  body  maintenance." 

The  financial  aspect  of  sheep  washing,  B.  N.  Wale  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr,  [Lon- 
don\,  16  (1909),  No.  /,  pp.  1-f 8). —In  this  article  the  author  shows  the  ad- 
vantages of  washing  sheep  before  shearing.  Figures  are  quoted  to  illustrate 
that  even  in  a  period  of  low  prices  the  increased  returns  from  washed  fleece 
more  than  i»ay  for  the  cost  and  risks  of  washing. 

Sheep  farming  in  Missouri,  F.  B.  Mumford,  E.  R.  Stboeter,  and  E.  A.  Trow- 
BBiDGE  {Missouri  Bd.  Agr,  Mo.  Bui.,  7  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  58.  figs.  //).— This  is 
a  popular  article  on  sheep  raising  in  Missouri.  A  list  of  publications  on  the 
KObject  is  included. 

[Feeding  experiments  with  pigs],  W.  L.  Carlyle  {Colorado  8ta.  Rpi. 
1907.  p,  Sii). — In  these  exi>eriments  100  pigs  were  divided  into  10  tots  of  10 
pigs  each.  In  estimating  the  cost  of  gains  all  grain  was  valued  at  80  cts.  i)er 
hundredweight,  alfalfa,  and  beets  at  $5  per  ton,  and  tankage  at  $30  per  ton. 
The  feeding  i>erIod  was  102  days.    The  results  were  as  follows: 

Coat  of  pork  production  with  different  rations. 


Fteed. 

Daily 

gain  per 

pig. 

Cost  per 
pound 
gain. 

1 
Total    ' 
profit  on 
10  pigs. 

Feed. 

Dally 

gain  per 

pig. 

Cost  per 
pound 
gain. 

Total 
profit  on 
10  pigs. 

Barley,  alfalfa 

Cora,  alfalfa 

Barley  .corn,  alfalfa 

Barley,  wheat 

Barley,  peas 

Pounds. 
1.23 
1.83 
1,49 
1.36 
1.36 

Cmts. 
4.07 
4.04 
3.59 
3.61 
3.61 

$30.36 
33.32 
43.96 
39.81 
39.90 

Barley,  shorts 

Barley,  tankage . . . 

Cora,  tankage 

Barley,  beets 

Com,  beets 

Pounds. 
1.37 
1.52 
1.65 
1.10 
0.97 

Cents. 
3.56 
3.82 
3.66 
4.87 
5.70 

$40.87 
41.59 
48.06 
18.31 
7.95 

Feeding  experiments  with  i>otato  flakes  and  steamed  potatoes  at  the 
Karstadt  Experiment  Station,  Schmidt  {Dept.  Landic.  Prcsse,  36  {1909), 
No.  16.  p.  173). — Results  obtained  from  a  number  of  experiments  with  pigs 
showed  that  the  gain  In  weight  was  faster  with  the  flakes,  but  that  steamed 
potatoes  were  more  economical. 

Swine  in  America,  F.  D.  Cobubn  {New  York  and  London,  1909,  pp.  XV-\-6t4, 
pis.  6i,  figs.  5ij,  map  1). — ^Thls  compilation  of  information  was  prepared  as  a 
text-book  for  the  breeder,  feeder,  and  student.  The  material,  which  was 
gathered  from  experience  of  breeders  and  from  results  obtained  at  the  exi)eri- 
ment  stations,  is  so  arranged  and  condensed  as  to  be  of  use  to  the  practical 
man  engaged  In  swine  production. 

Bacon  curingr  in  Scotland,  L.  M.  Douglas  {Trans.  Highland  and  Agr.  Soc. 
tieot.,  5.  scr.,  21  {1909),  pp.  5H-7Ji,  figs.  7;  Separate,  pp.  17,  figs.  7).— This  is  an 
account  of  the  progress  in  pig  breeding  and  bacon  curing  in  Scotland,  which 
has  been  slow  as  compared  with  England  and  Ireland.  At  present  there  seems 
to  be  a  more  favorable  outlook  for  this  industry  in  Ayrshire  and  Dumfriesshire, 
where  a  number  of  factories  have  been  built  for  the  puri)ose  of  curing  bacon  by 
the  wet-cure  process,  viz,  immersion  in  pickle  instead  of  curing  in  the  dry  state 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Wiltshire  bacon.     Details  of  the  process  are  given. 

[Post  horse  service],  E.  Anxionnat  {M^m.  8oc.  Nat.  Agr.  France,  lJi2 
{1909),  pp.  101-2li5). — The  author  i)olnts  out  the  value  to  agriculture  of  the 
post  horse  service  from  Its  establishment  in  1597  by  Henry  IV  until  it  was  dis- 
continued in  1873.  The  service  required  of  post  horses  was  severe  and  led  to 
the  imrx)rtation  of  first-class  breeding  stallions  of  a  lighter  type  than  those  used 
in  W2LV.  As  the  stock  improved  the  horses  received  better  feed  and  care.  Each 
5117— No.  4—09 6 
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locality  where  post  horses  were  kept  became  to  some  extent  a  center  of  ImiJrored 
agricnltural  methods. 

Science  and  art  of  poultry  culture,  E.  B.  Hawks  ([Clinton,  ITfe.],  1909, 
pp,  X-\-'iOO,  figs,  50,  dgms,  S), — The  information  contained  in  this  practical  text- 
book on  poultry  husbandry  and  its  various  branches  was  obtained  largely  from 
the  exi)eriment  stations,  poultry  journals,  and  the  exiierience  of  the  author. 

Poultry  culture,  A.  A.  Bbigham,  J.  H.  Robinson,  and  H.  D.  Smfth  (i/o**. 
[/id.l  Agr,  Bui.  1,  pp.  10.^,  figs.  13,  dgms,  2), — ^This  is  a  popular  discussion  of  the 
IK)ultry  Industry. 

[Poultry  experiments]^  A.  G.  Gilbebt  (Canada  E^pt.  Farms  Rpts.  J907, 
pp.  2'i2-261). — The  cotton  front  house  was  tested  and  found  to  be  satisfact<»ry. 
The  birds  remained  In  good  health,  none  of  the  combs  was  frozen,  a  satisfec- 
tory  number  of  ej^ps  was  laid,  and  a  large  i)ercentage  of  the  e>;gs  were  fertile. 

Experiments  were  made  in  artificial  hatching  and  rearing  of  chickens.  Dur- 
ing April  and  May  a  larger  i)erc*entage  of  eggs  were  hatched  by  hens  tban  by 
Incubators.  Heated  and  unheated  poultry  houses  were  contrasted,  with  llie 
result  that  hens  kept  in  unheated  houses  laid  the  more  eggs.  Results  are  tabo- 
lated  which  show  the  advantages  of  breeding  prolific  egg-laying  strains  by  srfec- 
tion  of  the  best  layers. 

[Poultry  experiments],  R.  Habcoubt  and  W.  R.  Gbaham  {Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario 
Agr.  Col,  and  Expt,  Farm,  34  (1908),  pp.  77-79,  164-^69).— The  results  of  incu- 
bation experiments  the  past  year  were  In  accord  with  the  findings  of  previous 
years;  i.  e.,  that  there  is  a  relationship  between  the  vitality  of  the  chick  and 
the  amount  of  lime  which  It  contains  at  the  time  of  hatching.  There  was  also  a 
relationship  between  the  carbon  dioxid  evolved  and  the  amount  of  lime  absorbed 
by  the  chick. 

"  The  ratio  is  not  constant,  but  the  greater  the  quantity  of  gas  evolved  the 
higher  Is  the  amount  of  lime  absorbed.  It  would  seem  from  this,  thesi,  that  it 
Is  the  chick  with  the  greater  natural  vitality,  the  one  with  the  freer  and  more 
healthy  respiration  while  incubating  which  will  absorb  the  most  lime,  and  will, 
consequently,  come  out  of  the  shell  with  the  stronger  and  better  built  body, 
more  likely  to  withstand  the  hardships  connected  with  the  early  life." 

The  results  obtained  with  different  styles  of  poultry  houses  were  practically 
the  same  as  In  previous  years.  The  coldest  or  cheapest  house  built  of  single  ply 
boards  has  given  the  best  results,  and  the  warmest,  built  of  several  thicknesses 
of  board  and  paper  with  a  4  in.  dead  air  space  between  the  walls,  has  given  the 
poorest  results  each  winter. 

Report  of  the  departmental  committee  on  poultry  breeding  in  Scotland, 
J.  MuRBAY  ET  AL.  [Edinburgh,  1909,  pp.  18). — This  report  on  the  present  status 
of  the  poultry  industry  of  Scotland  deals  with  the  methods  commonly  followed 
in  breeding,  keeping,  and  marketing  poultry.  Suggestions  are  also  made  for  the 
improvement  of  this  Industry. 

Further  results  of  transplantation  of  ovaries  in  chickens,  C.  C.  Guthbik 
(Jour.  Expt.  Zool.,  5  (1908),  A'o.  ^,  pp.  563-571,  figs.  S;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Indukiive 
Abstam.  u.  Vererbungslehre,  1  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  471,  Jp2). — Ovaries  were  ex- 
changed between  2  black  and  2  white  Leghorn  pullets  weighing  650  gm.  each. 
The  transplanted  ovaries  seemed  to  function  In  a  normal  manner,  for  there  were 
no  marked  differences  In  egg  production  between  the  operated  and  control  hens, 
nor  In  the  fertility  of  the  eggs.  The  color  of  the  chickens  showed  the  eggs  from 
the  operated  hens  to  be  from  the  transplanted  ovaries,  yet  the  foster  mother 
exerted  an  influence  on  the  color  of  the  offspring. 

Data  on  the  inheritance  of  fecundity  obtained  from  the  records  of  egg 
production  of  the  daughters  of  ''  200-egg  "  hens,  R.  Peabl  and  F.  Bi.  Sub- 
face  (Maine  8ta.  Bui.  166,  pp.  49-84,  figs.  4).— This  buUetin  is  the  second  paper 
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of  the  series  on  the  physiology  of  reproduction  in  the  domestic  fowl  (E.  S.  R., 
21,  p.  271). 

Experiments  are  reported  in  which  **  registered  pullets  "  (daughters  of  200-egg 
liens)  are  compared  with  their  mothers  »nd  with  unregistered  pullets  in  respect  to 
c?gg  production  when  given  the  same  treatment  as  to  housing,  feeding,  and  care. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  pullets,  each  the  daughter  of  a 
200-egg  h«i,  were  divided  into  five  equal  flocks.    All  the  birds  were  trap  nested 
from  Noveml>er  1,  1907,  to  July  1,  1908.    The  registered  mother  hens  averaged  to 
lay  58.8  eggs  per  bird  between  November  1  and  March  1,  or  a  ix?rcentage  produc- 
tion of  46.5.    The  daughters  averaged  15.29  eggs  per  bird,  a  i)ercentage  produc- 
tion of  12.7.     The  egg  producticm  of  the  registered  mother  hens  In  the  spring 
months,  from  March  1  to  July  1,  averaged  59.13  eggs,  a  percentage  production  of 
64.4.    The  daughters  averaged  40.61  eggs,  a  i)ercentage  production  of  59.7.    "  There 
is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  these  averages  would  have  been  any 
nearer  together  if  records  for  the  daughters  had  been  taken  for  the  whole  year." 
Constants  of  variation  and  correlation  measuring  the  degree  of  inheritance 
were  determined.    The  constants  of  variation  were  found  to  be  as  follows:  The 
standard  deviation  of  variation  In  egg  production  of  the  mothers  when  un- 
weighted in  winter  was  14.06±1.2,  in  spring  7.73±0.66;  of  the  mothers  when 
wei^ted  with  their  fecundity  in  winter  14.93±0.51,  in  spring  8.41  ±0.3,  in  total 
production  12.69±0.45;  of  the  daughters  In  winter  16.1±0.55,  In  spring  18.1± 
0.64,  in  total  production  26.38±:0.94.    The  coefficient  of  variation  in  egg  produc- 
tion of  the  unweighted  mothers  in  winter  was  25.2±2.29,  In  spring  13.07±1.13; 
when  weighted  with  their  fecundity  in  winter  26.57 ±0.97,  in  spring  13.8±0.49, 
in  total  production  9.32±0.33 ;  of  the  daughters  in  winter  101.14±6.44,  in  spring 
38.66±1.54.  in  total  production  35.43±1.41. 

The  coefficient  of  correlation  betwcjen  mothers  and  daughters  In  winter  egg 
production  was  — 0.068±0.048,  in  spring  egg  production  +0.023±0.050,  total 
egg  production  — 0.055±0.050 ;  between  the  mother's  individual  performance  and 
lier  daughter's  average  performance  In  winter  — 0.329±0.108,  in  spring  +0.034 ± 
0.121.  The  daughters  show  a  greater  variation  than  their  mothers,  but  there 
appears  to  l>e  no  appreciable  correlation  between  daughter  and  mother  in 
respect  to  egg  production  ability.  "  The  data  so  f^jr  obtained  do  not  Indicate 
that  egg-producing  ability  is  sensibly  and  directly  Inherited  between  mother  and 
daughter.  There  may  be  such  an  Inheritance  but  further  data  are  needed  to 
demonstrate  it" 

Six  hundred  "  unregistered  pullets  "  which  received  precisely  the  same  treat- 
ment but  whose  mothers  were  birds  Ipylng  between  150  and  200  eggs  In  their 
pullet  year  were  tested.  The  egg  production  of  350  of  these  Is  shown  in  the  form 
of  frequency  distributions.  The  means  and  constants  of  variation  were  deduced 
and  compared  with  the  registered  pullets. 

"  The  mean  egg  production  of  the  *  registered '  pullets  (daughters  of  *  200-egg  * 
hens)  is,  with  a  single  exception,  smaller  than  the  egg  production  of  the  *  unreg- 
istered' birds  (not  daughters  of  *  200-egg'  hens),  regardless  of  the  season  of 
the  year  or  of  the  size  of  the  pens  In  which  tlie  *  unregistered '  birds  were  kept. 
The  single  exception  to  this  rule  is  found  in  the  comparison  with  reference  to 
spring  production  l)etween  the  *  unregistered '  birds  kept  in  a  flock  of  1(X)  and 
the  *  registered '  birds.  The  difference,  however,  in  this  case  Is  small  and  only 
arises  because  of  the  fact  tliat  the  *  unregistered '  birds  in  the  100-bIrd  pen  made 
an  exceptionally  bad  record  during  the  spring  months  as  compared  with  the 
ether  *  unregistered '  birds."  The  daughters  of  200-egg  hens  do  not  conform  so 
closely  to  type  as  do  the  birds  which  are  not  daughters  of  200-egg  hens. 

The  results  of  these  investigations  agree  with  those  obtained  by  other  workers 
with  different  plants  and  animals  and  show  that  the  chief;  if  not  the  entire,  f unc- 
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tion  of  selection  in  breeding  is  to  isolate  pure  strains  from  a  mixed  popnlation. 
It  is  found  in  actual  exiierience  impossible  to  bring  about  by  selection  improve- 
ment beyond  a  i)oint  already  existing  in  the  pure  isolated  strain  at  the  be^nning. 

The  authors  suggest  that  the  term  "  fecundity  "  be  used  only  to  designate  the 
innate  potential  reproductive  capacity  of  the  individual  organism  as  denoted  by 
its  ability  to  form  and  separate  from  the  body  mature  germ  cells,  and  tlmi  the 
term  "fertility"  be  used  to  designate  the  total  actual  reproductive  capacity  of 
imirs  of  organisms,  male  and  female,  as  expressed  by  their  ability  when  mated 
together  to  produce  individual  offspring.  "  Fertility,  according  to  tliis  view, 
depends  ufjon  and  includes  fecundity  but  also  a  great  number  of  other  factors 
in  addition.  Clearly  it  Is  fertility  rather  than  fecundity  which  is  measured  in 
statistics  of  births  of  mammals." 

Our  knowledge  of  melanin  color  formation  and  its  bearing  on  the  ICen- 
delian  description  of  heredity,  O.  Kiddle  {IHol  liuL,  16  {1900),  Xo.  6,  pp. 
316-S51 ) . — This  is  a  study  on  the  production  and  inheritance  of  colors  in  animals. 

The  author  thinks  that  many  Mendelian  interpretations,  and  in  particular 
those  on  color  inheritance,  are  not  sound,  because  some  of  the  factors  arise  out- 
side of  the  germ  cell  during  development  as  a  direct  result  of  tissue  differentia- 
tion quite  indei>endent  of  a  definite  determiner  in  the  gametes.  The  baids  of 
the  author's  objections  rests  uix)n  the  origin  and  development  of  melanin  pig- 
ments. The  work  of  the  author  and  other  investigators  on  ty rosin  and  related 
aromatic  coniiK)und8,  which  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  melanins  in  the 
albumen  molecule,  is  briefly  reviewed.  Melanins  are  the  result  of  oxidation 
induced  by  tyrosinase,  a  widely  distributed  oxidizing  agent.  Each  chromogen 
produces  several  colors,  de]>ending  upon  the  degree  of  oxidation  involved-  The 
melanin  colors  pass  through  a  series  of  colors  before  arriving  at  the  final  stage 
of  oxidation,  early  stages  being  lighter  than  later  ones. 

Pathogenic  conditions  in  the  human  body  show  that  the  power  of  an  organism 
to  oxidize  tyrosln  compounds  is  dependent  upon  tissue  and  not  upon  germinal 
segregation.  Also,  the  colors  of  amphibia  may  be  controlled  by  nutrition.  We 
have  thus  a  long  series  of  color  characters  which  have  for  a  basis  the  general 
protoplasmic  power  to  oxidize  tyrosln  comiwunds.  They  are  not  unit  characters 
but  are  continuous  gradations.  The  oxidizing  iwwer  as  a  process  may  be 
strengthened  or  weakened  in  the  subdivision  of  nuclear  matter  during  matura- 
tion, whereas  Mendelian  Interpretations  see  only  particles  segregated.  It  Is 
stated  also  that  Mendelian  interpreters  have  declared  for  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
formation, while  the  author's  theory  is  essentially  epigenetic.  It  is  suggested 
that  further  studies  may  show  that  other  Mendelian  discontinuities  may  have 
gradations  «nd  that  other  qualitative  differences  may  apiHjar  more  as  quantita- 
tive s(Miuences.    The  literature  on  the  subject  is  ap|)ended. 

Facts  concerning  the  determination  and  inheritance  of  sex,  H.  E.  Jordan 
(/*<>/).  HH,  J/o.,  7)  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  5 JfO-odO).— This  is  a  popular  review  of 
some  recent  work  on  the  accessory  chromesome  and  dimori>hlc  si)ermatozoa  and 
their  significance  in  the  determination  of  sex,  which  the  author  summarizes^ 
as  follows: 

"The  present  status  of  the  case  concerning  the  determination  of  sex,  as 
well  supi)orted  for  a  large  class  of  plants  and  animals,  appoars  to  be  that 
sex  is  determined  by  the  spermatozoa  (or  i)ollen  grains) — ^whlch  are  male  and 
female  In  the  proportion  of  1:1 — and  at  the  instant  of  fertilization.  But 
surely  it  would  be  the  utmost  folly  to  hold  on  the  basis  of  so  comparatively 
few  facts,  that  this  explanation  applies  universally.  Nature  arrives  at  similar 
ends  by  devious  and  divers  ways  and  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  sex  has  been 
attained  by  several  paths,  and  is  now  detennined  in  different  modes  and  at 
different  times  in  the  different  groups  of  animals  and  plants." 
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B«port  of  the  animal  industrialist,  J.  M.  Scott  (Florida  8ta,  Rpt.  1908, 
pp,  XVII-XXllI), — Two  feeding  tests  were  made  with  dairy  cows.  In  the 
first  test  cotton-seed  meal  was  contrasted  with  coconut  meal  as  a  supple- 
ment to  a  basal  ration  of  wheat  bran  and  shorts.  The  results  of  three  feeding 
Iieriods  of  21  days  each  are  summarized,  and  show  that  252  lbs.  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  fed  with  bran  and  shorts,  produced  1,888.5  lbs.  of  milk,  while  453  lbs. 
of  coconut  meal.  fe<l  with  bran  and  shorts,  produced  1,844  lbs.  of  milk.  "The 
conclusion  that  we  may  draw  from  this  test  is  that  1  lb.  of  cotton-seed  meal 
is  nearly  equal  to  2  lbs.  of  coconut  meal  for  milk  production." 

In  the  second  test  sorghum  silage  and  sweet  potatoes  were  contrasted  as 
supplementary  feeds,  the  basal  ration  consisting  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  wheat 
bran.  **  The  results  were  that  4,819.5  lbs.  of  sweet  i>otatoes  produced  3,122.25 
lbs.  of  milk,  while  6,898.5  lbs.  of  sorghum  silage  gave  2,800.25  lbs.  of  milk.  In 
other  words,  100  lbs.  of  sweet  potatoes  with  cotton-seed  meal  and  wheat  bran 
produced  approximately  G5  lbs.  of  milk,  while  143  lbs.  of  silage  with  the  same 
amount  of  cotton-peed  meal  and  wheat  bran  produced  about  58  lbs." 

Experiments  with  dairy  cows,  G.  E.  Day  {Ann,  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr,  Col,  and 
Expt.  Farm,  5^  (tOOS),  pp.  J3H-l.i2,  fig.  i).— Herd  records  are  reiwrted,  to- 
gether with  feeding  trials  In  which  oats  and  bran  were  contrasted  with 
Schumacher  and  Molac  dairy  feeds. 

The  average  yields  of  milk  per  day  per  cow  were  as  follows:  In  the  first 
experiment  with  oats  and  bran,  25.71  lbs.  of  milk  containing  3.85  per  cent 
fat,  and  with  oats  and  Molac,  25.57  lbs.  of  milk  containing  3.76  per  cent  fat ; 
in  a  second  experiment,  oats  and  bran,  35.45  lbs.  of  milk  containing  3.6S  per 
cent  fat,  and  with  bran  and  Schumacher  feed,  33.43  lbs.  of  milk  containing 
3.45  per  cent  fat;  In  a  third  exi)eriment,  bran  and  oats,  26.83  lbs.  of  milk 
containing  3.08  i>er  cent  fat,  and  with  Molac  and  Schumacher  feeds,  27.93  lbs. 
of  milk  containing  3.74  i)er  cent  fat. 

"The  amount  of  Molac  fed  in  the  first  experiment  was  less  than  the  amount 
of  bran,  and  the  Schumacher  fed  in  the  second  experiment  was  less  than  the 
amount  of  oats.  It  might  have  been  more  satisfactory  had  the  amounts  been 
eqnal  in  each  case,  but  the  reduction  was  made  because  it  is  claimed  that 
Molac  contains  more  nutriment  than  bran,  and  that  Schumacher  contains 
more  nutriment  than  oats,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  equalize  the  rations." 
The  grai>e  as  a  feed  for  dairy  cows,  G.  Fascetti  and  N.  Fotticchia  {Agr. 
^od.,  15  {WOO),  ^os.  13,  pp.  170-172;  Ik,  pp.  188-190;  16,  pp.  222-2/^).— Grapes 
were  mixed  with  a  ration  of  bran,  maize  cake,  meadow  hay,  and  alfalfa  and 
found  to  be  palatable  and  nutritious.  They  were  estimated  to  be  worth  about 
4  lira  per  quintal  (about  35  cts.  per  100  lbs.)  as  a  dairy  feed,  which  is  some- 
what higher  than  would  be  expected  from  a  chemical  analysis,  which  was  as 
follows:  Protein,  0.862;  fat,  0.306;  nitrogen-free  extract,  16.711  per  cent. 

Importance  of  the  dairy  industry  for  the  Latin- American  countries  {Boh 
^in.  Agr.  [Buenos  Aires],  10  {1908),  No.  S,  pp.  2^0-2^2).— Statistics  are  pre- 
sented as  a  basis  for  showing  the  importance  of  making  more  progress  in  the 
dairy  industry  in  South  American  countries. 

Pure  milk  and  the  public  health,  A.  R.  Ward  and  M.  E.  Jaffa  {Ithaca, 
N.  v.,  W09,  pp.  XIII  -f  218,  figs.  i7).--This  is  a  manual  for  the  milk  and  dairy 
inspector,  in  which  are  assembled  facts  needed  by  the  health  officer  and  others 
directly  concerned  in  the  crusade  for  better  milk.  The  principal  topics  treated 
are  equipment  of  a  sanitary  dairy  plant,  proper  methods  of  handling  milk,  the 
changes  in  milk  caused  by  bacteria,  epidemic  diseases  transmitted  by  milk, 
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municipal  sanitary  control,  and  the  methods  of  microscopical,  bacteriological, 
and  chemical  examination  of  milk.  EJach  chapter  is  accompanied  by  a  list  of 
references  bearing  on  the  subject  discussed. 

Voluntary  stall  and  milk  control  by  the  Verein  Berliner  Molkereibesitzer, 
ScHBOTER  (Pure  Products,  6  (1909),  No.  o,  pp.  227-229).— This  is  a  brief  aocoont 
of  an  association  of  dairymen  in  the  vicinity  of  Berlin  whose  object  is  to  pro- 
duce clean  and  pure  milk  at  a  moderate  cost  The  charactw  of  the  product  lias 
been  materially  raised  since  the  formation  of  the  association.  The  e^pesase  of 
inspecting  herds,  stables,  and  methods  of  milking  is  met  by  the  members. 

Milk  records,  J.  Speib  {Trans.  Highland  and  Agr,  8oc.  Scot,,  5.  ser^  21 
{1909),  pp.  175-196). — An  account  of  the  work  of  the  milk  record  societies  in 
Scotland  for  the  year  1908.  During  the  year  8,132  cows  were  tested,  more  than 
twice  as  many  as  were  tested  the  year  before. 

Investigrations  on  the  milk  production  of  goats,  Webeb  {Milchw.  Zenthi^ 
5  (1909),  Xo.  5,  pp.  193-208). — The  author  reviews  the  work  of  other  investi- 
gators on  the  yield  of  milk  and  milk  fat  by  goats  and  furnishes  some  additional 
data  from  which  it  appears  that  the  annual  yield  of  a  goat  equals  about  10  times 
its  own  weight  or  500  kg.  of  milk,  containing  from  2.6  to  2.7  per  cent  fat  The 
literature  on  the  subject  is  appended. 

Influence  of  temperature  on  milk  yield,  J.  Speib  {Trans,  Highland  and  Affr- 
8oc.  Scot,  5.  8cr.,  2i  {1909),  pp.  255-306 ) .—This  is  an  account  of  experiments 
in  the  production  of  milk  in  winter  under  free  v.  restricted  ventilation.  Ex- 
periments were  made  on  5  different  farms  and  involved  100  cowa 

From  the  tabulated  data  the  author  concludes  that  rather  more  milk  has 
been  pnxluced  under  conditions  of  free  ventilation  than  where  ventilation  was 
restricted,  but  until  these  results  have  been  corroborated  by  other  trials  it  will 
be  injudicious  to  consider  that  this  will  invariably  happen.  It  is  unques- 
tionable that  the  general  health  of  the  cows  will  be  better  under  free  than 
inider  restricted  ventilation. 

Investigrations  on  the  milk  of  spayed  cows,  J.  Rossmeisl  {Biochem.  Ztschr^ 
16  {1909),  No.  2S,  pp.  164-181).— Work  of  other  investigators  is  reviewed  and 
the  author  rei>orts  results  of  his  own  work  on  milk  from  5  spayed  cows.  In 
all  cases  the  annual  production  of  milk  was  increased  and  In  4  of  the  cows 
the  percentage  of  fat.  In  2  cows  the  lactation  period  was  shortened.  Three 
of  the  cows  gained  in  body  weight  and  2  lost. 

[Beport  of]  the  professor  of  dairy  husbandry,  H.  H.  Dean  {Ann.  Rpt. 
Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm,  34  {1908),  pp.  97-127).— A  trial  of  the  Hart 
casein  test  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  707),  with  22  samples  gave  results  0.0464  per  cent 
higher  than  by  chemical  analyses.  In  only  1  case  was  the  difference  laore 
than  0.2  per  cent,  and  in  most  cases  the  difference  was  less  than  0.1  per  cent. 
It  was  found  that  this  test  was  not  adapted  for  composite  sampling. 

In  a  study  of  the  variation  of  the  casein  content  of  milk  of  9  individuals 
representing  3  different  breeds,  the  average  percentage  of  casein  in  the  Hol- 
steln  milk  was  2.15,  in  the  Ayrshire  2.39,  and  in  the  Jersey  2.56.  The  relation 
of  milk  casein  to  milk  fat  by  breeds  was  Ilolstelns,  0.63  lb.  casein  per  pound 
of  fat  in  the  milk,  Ayrshires,  O.Cl,  and  Jerseys,  0.53.  Among  the  Holsteins 
the  extreme  variation  in  the  percentage  of  fat  in  one  day*s  milk  was  from 
3.2  to  4.G.  The  casein  varied  from  1.8  to  3.6,  but  the  extremely  high  tests  were 
at  a  time  when  the  cows  were  nearly  dry  and  were  being  milked  but  once  a  day. 

**  The  variation  in  the  percentage  of  casein  in  milk  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
great  as  is  the  variation  in  the  percentage  of  fat  in  milk.  Generally  speaking, 
milk  with  a  high  i)ercentage  of  fat  contains  also  a  high  percentage  of  casein, 
but  the  increase  of  the  casein  is  not  relatively  so  great  as  the  fat" 
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The  effect  of  casein  on  the  content  of  fat  in  milk  is  presented  in  tabular  form. 
"As  cows  advance  in  lactation  they  tend  to  increase  in  both  the  percentage  of 
fat  and  casein  in  their  millc.  This  is  more  marked  when  we  compare  the  milk 
just  before  *  drying  up '  with  that  given  soon  after  freshening.  The  evidence  as 
to  the  effect  of  season  on  the  percentage  of  casein  in  milk  is  somewhat  con- 
filcttng." 

Two  series  of  experiments  were  conducted  to  determine  the  relation  of  casein 
m  milk  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  cheese  produced. 

"  The  average  casein  tests  of  the  vats  of  milk  in  the  cheese  room  were  lowest 
and  fairly  uniform  for  the  months  of  April  (2.3),  May  (2.28),  and  July  (2.31). 
The  highest  vat  tests  were  for  June  (2.46),  September  (2.45),  and  October 
(2.61).  All  the  testimony  seems  to  agree  that  the  June  milk  is  comparatively 
hi^  In  casein. 

**  The  cheese  experiments  confirm  previous  conclusions,  viz.,  that  the  yield  of 
cheese  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  fat  in  the  milk.  The  pounds  of  cheese  per 
pound  of  casein  in  the  milk  were  fairly  uniform  throughout  the  season,  the 
extreme  variation  by  months  being  3.87  to  4.1.  .  .  . 

"  The  addition  of  the  factor  2,  to  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk,  makes  a 
fairly  reliable  basis  for  distributing  proceeds  of  sales  at  cheeserles.  At  present, 
we  do  not  think  daily,  or  weekly  testing  of  milk  for  casein  is  practicable  In  fac- 
tory work,  but  a  Hart  casein  tester  along  with  the  Bal)cock  tester  ought  to 
he  a  part  of  the  equipment  in  every  cheese  factory,  to  be  lised  as  required.** 

Experiments  were  made  in  making  butter  from  whey.  It  was  found  that 
ftbout  2J  lbs.  of  iair  quality  butter  could  be  made  from  1,000  lbs.  of  whey,  but 
that  it  did  not  pay  to  make  whey  butter  in  small  factories.  It  is  advisable  to 
pasteurize  the  whey  wherever  possible. 

In  a  study  of  moisture  in  butter  and  cheese,  15  comparative  tests  of  butter 
made  with  the  high  and  low  pressure  oven  and  with  samples  varying  in  weight 
from  2.5  to  20  gm.,  gave  average  results  of  14.69  per  cent  moisture  by  using  the 
bigh-pressure  oven  at  a  temperature  of  250  to  300**  F.,  and  14.36  per  cent  by 
the  low-pressure  oven  with  temperatures  of  212  to  219**.  Whether  the  tendency 
for  slightly  higher  results  by  using  the  high-pressure  oven  **  was  due  to  more 
complete  drying  or  to  oxidation  of  some  of  the  fat,  we  are  unable  to  say,  but 
are  inclined  to  think  it  was  due  to  the  latter,  as  the  fat  always  appeare<l  darker 
in  color  from  the  samples  placed  in  the  oven  at  the  higher  tenipernture.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  think  that  any  serious  error  is  likely  to  be  introduced  by  using 
the  high-pressure  oven,  and  as  the  results  are  got  more  quickly  as  comi)ared 
with  the  low-pressure  oven,  we  are  inclined  to  favor  the  former."  .  .  . 

The  average  of  24  experiments  with  cheese  where  curds  were  not  stirred  gave 
55.062  per  cent  moisture  in  the  curds  at  the  time  of  dipping,  whereas  similar 
experiments  where  the  curds  were  stirred  averaged  48.4(»8  per  cent  In  the 
green  cheese  the  average  percentages  of  moisture  in  the  24  lots  from  curds  not 
stirred  was  35.664,  and  from  the  lots  stirred  in  the  usual  way  34.877.  The  mar- 
icetable  cheese  from  curds  not  stirred  showed  an  average  of  35.017  per  cent, 
while  the  lots  from  stirred  curds  tested  an  average  of  34.771.  The  advantage  of 
not  stirring  lies  in  the  saving  of  labor  and  of  the  milk  solids  remaining  In  the 
cheese  after  the  moisture  has  evaporateil. 

Coagulating  agents  other  than  rennet  have  proved  unsatisfactory  because 
niore  solids  were  left  in  the  whey.  Milk  solids  lost  In  making  chet^se  from  over- 
ripe milk  were  about  the  same  as  from  normal  milk,  which  Is  contrary  to  the 
^^ODMBon  belief.  The  curds  from  the  lots  of  overripe  milk  remained  In  the  whey 
sin  average  of  53  minutes.  The  yield  of  riiK?  cheese  i>er  1.000  lbs.  of  milk  was 
91.3  lbs.  with  an  average  score  of  93.3.    The  total  solids  in  the  milk  averaged 
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12.10.  and  the  solids  in  the  whey  averaged  6.8  per  cent  The  curds  from  the 
normal  lots  were  in  the  whey  an  average  of  2  hours  and  55  minutes,  and 
yielded  94  lbs.  of  cheese  per  1,000  lbs.  milk,  with  an  average  score  of  9o.  The 
milk  averaged  12.24  per  cent  solids,  while  the  whey  contained  6.71  per  cent 
solids,  or  an  average  of  but  0.09  per  cent  less  than  did  the  whey  from  the  over- 
ripe milk. 

Fifteen  experiments  were  made  with  curds  from  normal  milk,  comparing  a 
perpendicular  curd  knife  made  of  fine  wire  and  having  the  wires  i  in.  apart 
with  a  coarser  wire  knife  having  the  wires  f  in.  apart  Altogether  there  were 
12,822  lbs.  milk  used,  testing  an  average  of  3.71  per  cent  fat.  The  whey  from 
the  lots  cut  with  the  fine  knife  tested  an  average  of  0.23  per  cent  fat,  and 
that  from  the  lots  cut  with  the  coarser  wire  knife  tested  0.26  per  ceot.  The 
yields  of  ripened  cheese  per  1,000  lbs.  milk  were  95.3  and  95.7  lbs.,  and  the 
average  scores  93.6  and  93.9  respectively.  It  is  stated  that  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  increased  yield  of  cheese  by  using  the  coarse  knife,  exc^>t  that 
the  latter  cheese  may  have  contained  more  moisture. 

The  common  method  of  pressing  curds  was  compared  with  a  gradual,  li^t 
I)ressure.  The  results  indicated  that  light,  gradual  pressing  produces  more 
cheese  and  that  both  green  and  ripe  cheese  contain  the  slightly  less  moisture. 
Heavy  pressure  applied  at  once  to  curds  yielded  about  the  same  amount  and 
quality  of  cheese  as  the  common  method  of  pressing.  Two  experiments  were 
made  to  note  the  effect  of  adding  0.25  per  cent  of  borax  to  curds  at  the  time 
of  adding  salt.  Very  little  difference  was  found  In  the  general  quality,  and  it 
would  appear  that  under  these  conditions  preservatives  have  little  or  no  effect 
ui)on  the  cheese. 

In  studying  the  temperature  of  wash  water  in  butter  making  It  was  found 
that  in  the  months  of  April  and  May  butter  washed  with  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  58"  F.  gave  an  increased  overrun  of  about  0.5  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  lots  washed  with  water  at  50*.  "This  extra  overrun  appears  to  have 
been  practically  all  extra  moisture  in  the  butter,  as  the  tests  for  moisture  Indi- 
cated about  0.5  per  cent  more  water  In  the  lots  washed  in  water  at  the  higher 
temperature.  There  was  little  or  no  difference  In  the  quality  of  the  butter, 
either  when  fresh  or  when  held  for  a  month  or  more."  In  an  experiment  In 
pasteurizing  cream  a  smaller  yield  but  a  better  quality  of  butter  was  obtained 
than  with  raw  cream.  In  the  experiment  with  preservatives,  borax  produced 
no  marked  difference  in  grain  and  quality  from  that  with  a  commercial 
preservative. 

On  the  changes  In  the  addlty  of  milk  by  heatingr,  W.  Van  Dam  (MUchtr. 
Zcnthh,  5  (1909),  No.  ^,  pp.  15^,  155).— In  continuation  of  earlier  work 
(E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1178),  the  author  finds  that  though  the  potential  acidity  of 
milk  is  decreased  by  heating,  the  concentration  of  hydrogen  ions  is  Increased. 

Investigations  on  milk  serum,  H.  LtJHRiG  {Molk,  Ztg.  [HUdesheim],  22 
il90S),  Ao.  J,5,  pp.  J291-t293;  ahs.  m  Rev.  G^n.  Lait,  7  (1909),  Xo.  12,  p.  284; 
Milchw.  Zcntbl.,  5  (1909),  No.  5,  p.  132).— The  specific  gravity  of  serum  from 
milk  that  coagulates  spontaneously  was  found  to  be  lower  than  that  obtained 
by  coagulation  with  acetic  acid.  The  ash  content  of  the  serum  is  not  altered 
when  the  serum  is  preserved  for  a  considerable  time. 

On  the  reducing  properties  of  milk  and  the  Schardinger  reaction,  R.  Tboms- 
DORFF  (Contbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  AhU,  Orig.,  1,9  (1909),  No,  2,  pp.  291-SOl;  ahs. 
in  Chem.  ZenthJ.,  1909,  I,  No.  12,  pp.  lOSO,  1031;  Jour.  Chenu  8oc.  [London], 
96  (1909),  No.  558,  II,  p.  330).— The  author  reviews  the  work  of  other  Investi- 
gators and  describes  his  own  experiments.  He  concludes  that  fresh  milk  wblch 
is  germ  free  contains  no  reductases,  although  it  gives  a  characteristic  reaction 
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t:o  formalin  and  methylene  blue.  The  nature  of  the  "  Sehardinger  ferment "  Is 
Wket  known.    The  literature  on  the  subject  is  appended. 

On  the  identity  of  the  milk  coagulating  and  the  proteolytic  ferments, 
'W.  W.  Sawitsch  (Ztschr.  Physiol  Chem.,  55  {1908),  No.  1,  pp.  8^^-106;  ahs. 
4m  MUchw.  Zenthl.,  5  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  95,  96). — From  the  Investigations  re- 
I>orted,  the  author  thinks  that  the  proteolytic  and  coagulating  enzyms  are 
l<lentica]. 

Bennet,  J,  Effbont  {Monit.  8ci.,  i.  «er.,  23  {1909),  /,  No.  809,  pp,  S05S25).— 
This  is  a  review  of  the  more  important  work  by  the  author  and  other  Investi- 
Sators  concerning  the  nature  of  rennet  and  its  action  on  the  coagulation  of 
milk  when  modified  by  chemical  and  physical  agents. 

Action  of  rennet  at  different  temperatures,  C.  Gerber  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad. 
Set.  [Paris],  W  {1908),  No.  2h.  PP-  1320-1 822;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Ckem.  8oc.  [Lon- 
don], 96  {1909),  No.  557,  I,  p.  196).— This  is  a  study  of  the  deviations  from  the 
law  tliat  the  time  required  to  coagulate  a  given  quantity  of  milk  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  ferment  added.  It  was  found  that  these  devia- 
tions increase  with  the  temperature  and  are  largest  with  rennet  that  contains 
a  high  proportion  of  saline  matter.  Hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  a  greater  degree, 
calcium  chlorid,  accelerates  the  action. 

Studies  of  buttermilk,  A.  Burr  {Milch  Ztg.,  38  {1909),  Nos.  1,  pp.  2-6;  2, 
pp,  13-16;  3,  pp.  27-29;  ^,  pp.  Jt0-!i2). — ^A  review  of  investigations  on  the  chem- 
ical, physical,  and  physiological  properties  of  buttermilk. 

Some  bacteriologrical  investigations  of  dairy  products,  H.  Weiqmann,  H. 
Huss,  and  A.  Wolff  {MUchw.  Zcntbl,  5  {1909),  No.  1,  pp.  2-72).— Numerous 
samples  of  abnormal  milk  and  milk  products  were  examined  and  found  to  be 
due  either  to  bacteria,  yeasts,  or  molds. 

The  cause  and  nature  of  bitter  milk,  A.  Wolff  {Milchw.  ZentU.,  5  {1909), 
No.  2,  pp.  67-73;  abs.  in  Chem.  ZentU.,  1909,  I,  No.  11,  p.  931).— The  author 
found  large  numbers  of  bacteria  on  the  leaves  of  grass,  white  clover,  and 
yarrow  where  cattle  were  feeding.  About  80  per  cent  belonged  to  the  coli 
group.  Vnless  the  udders  of  cows  are  washed  these  bacteria  may  fall  into  the 
milk  pail  in  sufficient  numbers  to  cause  the  bitter  taste  often  noticed. 

On  some  fungri  that  produce  the  turnip  taste  in  butter,  H.  Weigmann  and 
^V-  Wolff  {Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.].  2.  Abt.,  22  {1909),  No.  2.'f-25,  pp.  657-671,  pis. 
6). — A  continuation  of  earlier  work  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  ISO). 

Penicillium  hrevicaule  and  several  other  fungi,  which  were  present  in  large 
numbers  in  the  food  and  litter  of  stables  and  were  thought  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  tnmip  flavor  in  milk,  were  isolated  and  grown  as  pure  cultures.  Descrip- 
tions of  each  fungus  are  given  in  detail  and  their  relationships  are  discussed. 

What  micro-organism  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  reddish-yellow 
coloring  matter  on  the  upper  surface  of  cheese  in  curing  cellars,  A.  Wolff 
{MUchw.  ZentU.,  5  {1909),  No.  4,  pp.  i^5-i.5^).— This  is  a  study  of  the  super- 
ficial flora  of  cheese.  Descriptions  are  given  of  9  8i)ecies  of  bacteria,  some  of 
which  are  new,  which  the  author  obtained  from  the  surface  of  Tilsiter,  Roma- 
dour,  and  cream  cheeses. 

On  the  red  spots  of  Emmenthal  cheese  produced  by  Bacterium  acidi 
propionici  rubrum,  J.  Thoni  and  O.  Allemann  {Landio.  Jahrb.  Schweiz,  22 
{1908).  No.  2,  pp.  Ji6-52,  pi.  1;  Rev.  G^n.  Lait,  7  {1909),  No.  11,  pp.  2Jft-251 : 
abs.  in  Milchw.  Zcntbl.,  ^  {1908),  No.  11,  p.  5/8).— Cultures  of  a  bacterium 
taken  from  abnormal  red  spots  of  Emmenthal  cheese  were  plated  and  its  char- 
acteristics found  to  be  similar  to  the  organisms  found  by  Von  Freudenreich  and 
Jensen  (E.  S.  R..  18,  p.  177).  As  the  new  species  has  also  the  power  to  produce 
a  red  pigment  as  well  as  propionic  acid,  the  authors  have  named  it  B.  acidi 
propionici  nibrum. 
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"Soaked"  and  "washed"  curd  {N.  Y.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer.  CTtam^ 
28  {1909),  No.  J,  pp.  28,  29).— This  is  a  symposium  by  different  cheese  makers. 

Cheese  curd  may  sometimes  be  improved  by  washing  in  order  to  remoTe 
defects.  If  cheese  is  allowed  to  soak  for  5  or  10  minutes  so  much  moisture  is 
absorbed  that  its  quality  is  impaired,  but  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
how  long  cheese  may  remain  in  the  water  before  it  shall  be  branded  as  sofiked 
curd  cheese.  In  the  execution  of  pure  food  laws  in  many  cases  it  is  difficnlt  for 
the  inspector  to  draw  the  line  between  soaking  and  a  beneficial  washing  nnless 
the  law  defines  the  amount  of  moisture  that  cheese  may  contain. 

Cheese  making  for  small  holders,  J.  Benson  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [LfOndon]^ 
16  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  89-99). ^The  author  points  out  the  international  reputa- 
tion of  small  cheeses  made  in  France,  where  the  holdings  are  small,  and  thinks 
that  small  fancy  cheeses  of  distinct  types  should  be  made  in  England.  Methods 
are  described  for  making  two  varieties  of  pressed  cheese  and  two  varieties  of 
soft  cheese  which  can  be  made  on  a  small  scale. 

[A  study  of  guava  jelly],  J.  Belling  {Florida  8ta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  CF-- 
CIX). — The  aim  of  this  experiment  was  to  ascertain  a  condition  for  making  a 
product  uniform  in  consistency,  taste,  and  color.  Studies  were  made  of  pre- 
liminary heating,  final  temperature,  color,  and  the  effect  of  different  percoitages 
of  water,  sugar,  and  acid. 

*'  The  preliminary  heating  of  the  fruit  is  essential  to  make  the  juice  pass 
readily  through  the  filtering  cloth.  It  also  seems  to  help  in  extracting  the 
flavor.  This  flavoring  quality  does  not  appear  to  reside  in  the  oil  glands  of  the 
rind.  An  analysis  .  .  .  showed  that  the  juice  from  guava  fruit  which  had  been 
steamed  for  half  an  hour  in  a  double  boiler,  contained  9.6  per  cent  of  total 
solids  as  compared  with  5.9  per  cent  in  the  juice  pressed  out  of  the  unheated 
fruit.  Probably  some  of  these  extra  solids  are  pectins  extracted  by  the  action 
of  the  hot  acid  of  the  fruit.  This  acid  in  both  cases  was  about  li  per  cent  of 
the  juice  and  the  juice  formed  more  than  half  of  the  weight  of  the  fruit,  .  .  . 

'*  The  l)est  jelly  made  was  obtained  by  using  equal  parts  of  undiluted  juice 
and  sucrose  without  adding  any  water  and  boiling  to  113°  C.  It  was  clear  pink, 
quite  firm,  not  sticky,  and  was  voted  of  excellent  flavor.  ...  A  jelly  can  be 
made  with  only  one-quarter  as  much  pure  guava  juice  as  sugar;  yet,  since  a 
well -flavored  jelly  is  what  is  required,  it  would  seem  better  to  use  equal  quan- 
tities of  juice  and  sugar.  .  .  . 

*'  In  the  boiling  of  guava  jelly  some  acid  (the  natural  acid  of  the  ripe  fruit) 
Is  absolutely  necessary  to  change  much  of  the  sucrose  into  invert  sugar,  and  if 
this  does  not  take  place  then  the  sucrose  crystallizes  out  Too  much  acid  (and 
probably  too  prolonged  l)oiling)  seems  to  make  the  jelly  sticky  from  the  excess 
of  invert  sugar,  and  also  to  alter  the  i>ectin  so  that  it  will  not  gelatinize.  .  .  . 

**  The  depth  of  color  seems  to  be  increased  by  additional  amount  of  acid,  pro- 
longed boiling,  and  higher  temperature  at  which  the  l>oiling  is  stopped.** 

(Jeneral  directions  are  given  for  making  guava  jelly  and  guava  juice. 

Experiments  with  fruit  drying,  G.  Lind  {K,  Landthr.  Akad.  Handl.  och 
Tidskr.,  47  {1908),  No.  5-6,  pp.  J,03-423,  figs.  i5).— Different  drying  houses  and 
machines  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dried  fruit  are  described  and  illustrated. 

The  technique  of  desiccation,  O.  Bech stein  {8ci.  Amer.  8up.,  67  {1909), 
No,  nJi2,  pp.  332-334,  figs.  16). — This  is  a  brief  account  of  the  growing  im- 
portance of  the  artificial  drying  of  agricultural  products.  The  kinds  of  appa- 
ratus used  in  drying,  which  are  figured  and  described,  are  an  apparatus  for 
drying  spent  beet  chips  by  means  of  gases  at  a  temperature  of  1,500"  F.,  a 
stationary  and  a  portable  dr>^er  for  beet  tops  and  leaves,  potatoes,  hay,  etc, 
and  a  roller  dryer  for  drying  imtatoes  and  potato  flakes,  milk,  yeast,  blood,  and 
other  substances  by  steaming  the  material  and  then  working  into  fiake& 
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derenth  report  of  the  Karyland  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  and  State 
▼eterinarian  {RpL  Md.  Live  Stock  Sanit,  Bd.  and  State  Vet,,  11  {1907),  pp. 
52), — Brief  reports  for  the  i)eriod  from  December  1,  1905,  to  November  30,  1907, 
are  preseoted  by  the  chief  veterinarian  inspector  (pp.  3-8),  and  by  the  live 
stock  sanitary  board  (pp.  9-12).  The  two  addresses  given,  one  by  A.  D. 
Melvin  entitled  Future  Work  in  Eradicating  Tuberculosis  (pp.  13-20),  the 
other  by  J.  R.  Mohler  and  H.  J.  Washburn  entitled  Tuberculosis  in  Hogs,  with 
Special  Reference  to  its  Suppression  (pp.  21-52),  have  been  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  20.  pp.  981,  982). 

Fourth  annual  report  of  the  Minnesota  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board, 
1907,  S.  II.  Ward  et  al.  {Ann,  Rpt.  Minn.  Live  Stock  Sanit,  Bd.,  4  {1907),  pp. 
76,  pU.  4)' — Rei)orting  upon  tuberculosis  it  is  said  that  the  majority  of  the 
large  breeders  of  the  State  have  had  their  herds  tested  with  tuberculin.  A 
table  given  by  counties  of  cattle  tested  and  killed  on  account  of  the  disease 
shows  a  total  of  18,022  cattle  that  have  been  tested,  of  which  1,165  were  killed. 

A  smaller  number  of  outbreaks  of  glanders  was  recorded  during  the  year  than 
at  any  other  time.  A  serious  outbreak  of  hog  cholera  was  experienced  during 
the  year.  Notwithstanding  the  many  outbreaks  of  rabies  that  were  experienced 
during  the  winter,  it  was  imi)osstble  to  obtain  any  legislation  along  any  Hue 
looking  to  the  control  of  the  disease.  A  number  of  complaints  were  received  of 
losses  from  stomach  worms  of  sheep.  Rei)orts  of  .verminous  bronchitis  were 
received  during  the  winter  months  and  occasioned  some  losses. 

A  report  on  bacteriology  by  W.  L.  Beebe  (pp.  31^8)  includes  detailed  ac- 
counts of  trii)p  made  to  investigate  disease  outbreaks  and  the  results  of  bac- 
teriological examinations.  The  diseases  thus  reported  are  rabies,  hemorrhagic 
septicemia,  swamp  fever,  tuberculosis,  maladie  du  colt,  diarrhea  in  cattle,  vul- 
vitis in  cattle,  malignant  catarrh,  and  influenza. 

Under  the  title  Dissemination  of  Tuberculosis  by^the  Manure  of  Infected 
Cattle,  M.  11.  Reynolds  presents  a  rerwrt  (pp.  49-58)  of  investigations  pre- 
viously noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  986). 

Fifth  annual  report  of  the  Minnesota  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board, 
1908,  S.  H.  Ward  et  al.  {Ann.  Rpt.  Minn.  Live  Stock  Sanit.  Bd.,  5  {1908),  pp. 
5.9,  pis.  4). — ^About  15  cities  require  the  tul>erculin  testing  of  their  dairy  cattle 
and  27,000  cattle  have  been  tested  during  the  year.  During  this  period  there 
was  a  total  of  206  outbretiks  of  hog  cholera  in  23  counties.  Work  u\mu  swamp 
fever  is  being  carried  on  at  the  station  in  cooi)eration  with  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  of  this  Department.  Several  outbreaks  of  Johne's  disease 
were  encountered  during  the  year  and  one  outbreak  of  anthrax  appeared. 
Stomach  worms  caused  more  or  less  loss  to  flock  owners  and  there  were  several 
outbreaks  of  blackleg. 

In  a  report  on  bacteriology  by  W.  L.  Beebe  (pp.  22-32)  details  are  given  of 
investigations  made  of  outbreaks  of  anthrax,  susiiected  hemorrhagic  septicemia, 
forage  poisoning,  swamp  fever,  suspected  ptomaine  poisoning  in  hogs,  malignant 
catarrh,  and  Johne's  disease. 

Second  annual  report  of  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board,  1908  {Ann.  Rpt. 
Live  Stock  Sanit.  Bd.  N.  Dak,,  2  {1908),  pp.  129,  pis.  10,  fig.  i).— This  report 
covers  the  year  ended  November  1,  1908. 

Glanders  and  glanders-farcy  are  said  to  have  required  the  greater  i>ortlon  of 
the  efforts  of  the  live  stock  sanitary  ofllcials.  During  the  last  18  months  1,304 
animals  were  condemned  and  1,726  quarantined,  due  to  this  disease.    Mange  was 
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quite  prevalent  In  several  counties.  Two  eases  of  dourine  were  reported  during 
the  year.  An  outbreak  of  necrotic  dermatitis  which  occurred  among  horses  in 
one  county  was  eradicated  with  considerable  difficulty.  Swamp  fever,  which 
has  been  a  source  of  great  loss  to  horse  owners  in  Red  River  Valley  during  the 
year,  caused  considerable  loss  in  the  Turtle  Mountain  region  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State. 

Very  satisfactory  progress  is  said  to  have  been  made  toward  the  eradication 
of  scabies  in  cattle.  Blackleg  was  reported  existing  in  three  counties.  I>ue  to 
an  epidemic  of  anthrax  in  the  southern  part  of  South  Dakota,  in  which  some 
3,(K)0  animals  were  lost,  a  quarantine  was  placed  on  all  territory  where  the 
disease  existed.  Hog  cholera  was  the  source  of  considenible  loss  In  the  Red 
River  Valley. 

In  the  rei)ort  of  the  bacteriologist  and  consulting  veterinarian,  li.  Van  Es  (pp. 
31 -(W),  laboratory  examinations  are  presentetl  In  tabular  form.  An  accoant  is 
given  of  the  method  in  use  In  the  prefmration  of  tuberculin.  The  preparation  of 
hog  cholera  serum  has  been  taken  up  and  the  author  describes  the  method  of 
preparing  this  serum  and  its  application  in  an  outbreak  of  hog  cholera  in  the 
college  herd. 

"  After  the  introduction  of  infection  74  lu*althy  swine  were  injecte<l.  Of  those 
animals,  one  died  from  accidental  sepsis.  A  month  after  the  first  serum  injec- 
tion two  cases  of  cholera  occurred.  This  makes  a  total  of  three  deaths  from 
cholera  In  74  InjecttHl  hogs,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  even  this  loss  could  have 
been  prevented  by  using  the  simultaneous  virus-serum  injection  in  the  first 
place,  Instead  of  depending  on  the  natural  exi)osure  of  infection. 

**  Frnm  this  observatitm,  and  also  by  carefully  considering  the  time  of  sick- 
ness of  the  check  hogs,  It  would  api)ear  that  even  in  the  presence  of  sick  hogs 
in  the  herd  the  contagion  Is  not  sinmltaneously  introduced  in  all  members  of  the 
ber<l,  and  when  during  the  very  beginning  of  an  outbreak  we  immunize  the 
herd,  it  may  be  (piestioned  If  all  hogs  had  an  oi)i)ortunIty  to  have  tlieir  immunity 
rendered  active  during  the  |)eriod  when  their  passive  immunity  is  in  force. 
While  they  failiHl  to  have  been  thus  exi)osed  during  their  imssive  immunity, 
and  happen  to  make  contact  with  infection  afterward,  they  would  not  be  pro- 
tected and  become  sick.  This  is,  In  our  opinion,  responsible  for  our  three 
cholera  cases  after  the  first  Injection.  .  .  . 

**  From  our  experience  it  would  seem  advisable  to  practice  the  simultaneous 
virus-serum  injwtion  In  all  lieixls  in  which  infection  had  not  yet  l>een  intro- 
duced, and  also  in  those  where  immunization  is  undertaken  at  the  beginning 
of  the  outbreak  and  In  which  only  a  limited  number  of  cases  have  occurred. 
Also  in  herds  which  are  divided  In  several  separate  lots,  the  simultaneous 
method  should  be  uschI.  Our  results  in  the  college  herd  clearly  bear  out  the 
claims  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  that  in  this  method  we  have  a  very 
etficieiit  means  of  checking  this  disease.  .  .  .  The  author  is  confident  tliat  If 
such  measures  be  promptly  taken,  the  danger  from  cholera  can  be  reduced  to 
Insignificant  proportions." 

Reports  of  the  executive  officer,  minutes  of  meetings,  and  the  reflations  re- 
garding the  Imi)ortatIon  of  live  stock  into  the  State  are  included. 

Beport  of  traveling  pathologrist  and  protozoologrist,  C.  M.  Wen  yon  (Rpt. 
Wellcome  Research  Labs.  Gordon  Mem,  Col,  Khartoum,  3  (1908),  pp,  12t-16S, 
pis.  7,  figs,  IS,  mnp  /). — This  is  a  report  of  Investigations  made  in  connection 
with  the  floating  laboratory  on  the  Nile  and  its  tributaries.  Tryimnosomiases  in 
domestic  animals,  including  camels,  donkeys,  and  mules,  and  their  treatment 
are  reported  upon,  and  descriptions  of  the  trypanosomes  discovered  in  various 
animals  are  presented.    Flagellates  found  in  biting  files,  Plasmodia,  Hemopro- 
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teas,  Halteridiam,  Hemocystidium,  Babesia,  Hemogregarina,  I^ucocytozoa,  aud 
Helmintbes  discovered  are  described.  A  bibliography  of  55  titles  is  fippended  to 
the  account. 

The  origrin  of  the  recent  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the 
United  States,  J.  R.  Mohleb  and  M.  J.  Rosenau  ( U.  S,  Dept,  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim, 
Indus.  Circ.  J 47,  pp.  29,  fig.  1;  abs.  in  Jour.  Amcr.  Med.  Assoc.,  52  {1909),  No. 
21,  pp.  1679,  1680,  fig.  1). — In  this  circular  the  authors  consider  the  nature  and 
chairacteristics  of  the  disease,  its  occurrence  in  man,  and  give  a  history  of  recent 
outbrealcs.  Various  theories  as  to  the  source  of  infection  in  the  recent  out- 
breal:,  such  as  its  introduction  with  imiwrted  live  stock,  by  immigrants  carrying 
the  virus  on  their  clothing,  its  entry  through  hay  or  straw  used  for  imclclng,  or 
In  biological  products,  are  then  discussed,  and  investigations  conducted  by  the 
authors,  including  exijeriments  with  vaccine  virus,  are  rei)orted  in  detail. 

It  Is  sh(»wn  that  the  recent  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  this  country  started 
from  calves  used  to  proimgate  smallpox  vaccine  virus  and  that  the  outbreak  in 
1902-3  probably  had  a  similar  origin. 

"The  vaccine  virus  used  on  these  calves  has  been  provcnl  to  contain  the 
infection  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  ...  It  is  probable  that  the  foot-and- 
mcuth  infection  got  into  the  vaccine  virus  in  some  foreign  country  where  the 
disease  prevailed,  and  was  introduce<l  into  the  United  States  through  the 
imiiortation  of  this  contaminated  vaccine. 

"  The  symbiosis  between  the  infections  of  vaccinia  and  ftM)t-and-mouth  disease 
is  especially  interesting.  Animals  vaccinated  with  the  mixed  virus,  as  a  rule, 
show  only  the  lesions  of  one  of  these  diseases,  viz,  vaccina;  nevertheless 
the  infectious  principle  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  remains  In  the  vaccinal 
eruption.'* 

Plague  bacilli  in  ecto-parasites  of  squirrels,  G.  W.  McCoy  (Pub.  Health 
and  Mar.  Hasp,  ticrv.  U.  S.,  Pub.  Health  Rpts.,  2^  {1909),  No.  16,  p.  i75).— 
Bacillus  pcstis  was  proved  to  be  present  in  the  bodies  of  the  flea  {Ccratophyllus 
acutus)  taken  from  infected  ground  s(iuirrels  {Citellus  bvcchyi),  also  in  feces 
passed  during  72  hours  succeeding  its  removal  from  the  host  It  was  also 
proven  to  be  iiresent  in  a  louse  (probably  Hwmatopinus  montanus)  taken  from 
plague  infected  wpiirrels. 

Bacillus  lactimorbi,  n.  sp.  Its  relation  to  milk  sickness  and  trembles, 
E,  O.  Jordan  and  N.  M.  IIabbis  {Abs.  Hciencc,  n.  scr.,  29  {1909),  No.  756,  pp. 
1010,  1011). — ^This  description  and  account  was  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Soc»iety  of  American  Bacteriologists  held  at  Baltimore,  Dwember  21)-,'U,  1IK)S. 

This  organism  apiiears  to  be  a  hitherto  undescrlbed  bacterium  and  was  Iso- 
lated by  the  writers  from  several  cases  of  trembles  In  cattle,  from  one  case  of 
the  disease  in  a  horse,  from  two  lambs,  and  from  four  cases  of  milk  sickness  in 
the  human  subject.  It  would  seem  that  the  disease  in  man  is  incurred  through 
the  ingestion  of  infected  milk,  milk  products,  or  of  meat;  in  animals  by  the 
eating  of  Infected  pasturage  or  by  drinking  Infectcnl  water,  the  contamination 
of  these  l)eing  from  the  soil  In  which  the  bacterium  has  Its  ab<Kle.  By  means 
of  pure  cultures  the  authors  succeeded  In  reproducing  the  essential  features 
of  the  naturally  acquired  disease  in  young  rabbits,  dogs,  calves,  and  one  horse. 
Cats  and  lambs  have  been  Infected  with  the  production  of  pathological  lesions, 
but  without  any  well-deflned  clinical  symptoms. 

The  cause  of  trembles  and  milk  sickness,  E.  L.  Mosfxey  (Med.  Rcc., 
[N.  y.],  75  {1909),  No.  20,  pp.  83i>-«4>J ) .— The  author  considers  trembles  and 
milk  sickness  to  be  due  to  aluminum  phosphate.  In  Ohio  and  Illinois  animals 
get  this  substance  by  eating  white  snakeroot,  in  New  Mexico  by  eating  the  ray- 
less  goldenrod. 
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*'  We  have  found  considerable  quantities  of  aluminum  phosphate  in  the  leares 
of  white  snakeroot  {Eupatorium  ageratoides)  and  the  stems  of  the  rayles 
goldenrod  (Isocoma  heterophylla) .  Aluminum  phosphate  placed  in  the  usual 
food  of  rabbits  from  day  to  day  produces  the  same  effects  as  feeding  either  of 
these  weeds.  The  effects  of  feeding  white  snakeroot  to  various  animals  are 
identical  with  the  symptoms  of  *  trembles/  Not  only  is  their  behavior  affected 
in  the  same  way,  but  the  macroscopic  and  microscopic  alteration  of  the  organs 
are  the  same.  Aluminum  was  found  in  the  milk  each  day  after  a  cow  began 
eating  the  white  snakeroot  and  this  milk  produced  trembles  in  cats  and  rabbit& 
Aluminum  was  found  in  urine,  kidneys,  liver,  and  muscles  of  rabbits  fed  with 
white  snakeroot  and  the  meat  of  such  rabbits,  whether  raw  or  cooked,  produced 
trembles  in  cats. 

**  In  the  Northern  States,  wherever  trembles  prevails,  the  white  snakeroot 
grows  abundantly.  We  know  of  a  number  of  cases  of  trembles  following  the 
eating  of  this  weed  by  animals  in  the  woods,  and  we  believe  that  in  every  case 
of  trembles  Investigation  carefully  made  would  show  that  they  had  eaten  it 
On  the  other  hand,  they  may  eat  small  amounts  without  serious  .effects.  The 
weed  grows  in  many  places  where  trembles  is  unlmown,  but  in  these  places 
better-tasting  i)Iants  are  so  much  more  abundant  that  white  snakeroot  forms 
but  an  Insignificant  part  of  their  food.  Commonly  in  these  places  the  white 
snakeroot  shows  no  signs  of  browsing.  Millions  of  animals  In  the  Nortlion 
States  are  pastured  where  white  snakeroot  does  not  grow.  We  do  not  know  of 
a  single  case  of  trembles  ever  occurring  among  th«n.** 

The  importance  of  heredity  in  tuberculosis,  J.  M'Fadtean  (Jour.  Compsr. 
Path,  and  Ther.,  21  (190S),  No.  4,  pp.  332-^36),— A  paper  contributed  to  a  dis- 
cussion on  heredity  In  diseases  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  in  November, 
1908. 

Meat  as  a  source  of  infection  in  tuberculosis,  A.  R.  LrrTUSJOHN  (V^ 
Jour.,  65  {1009),  A'o.  IiOl,  pp.  239-246).— A  paper  presented  at  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Congress  held  in  London,  February,  1909. 

The  author  concludes  that  to  the  community  at  large  the  risk  of  contracting 
tuberculosis  by  eating  the  meat  of  tuberculous  animals  Is  not  so  great  as  is 
generally  believed,  but  that  this  risk  is  greater  than  it  should  be  owing  to 
inefficient  methods  of  insi)ection.  This  imperfect  inspection  particularly  con- 
cerns those  who  buy  cheap  meat  and  eat  such  commonly  affected  organs  as  the 
lungs,  udder,  and  mesentery. 

A  three  year  campaign  against  bovine  tuberculosis  in  Wisconsin,  H.  U 
Ri  ssELL  and  C.  Hoffmann  (Wisconsin  Sta.  Bui,  175,  pp.  3-18,  figs.  4). — Th\B\8 
an  analysis  of  the  bovine  tuberculosis  problem  In  Wisconsin.  While  an  educa- 
tional campaign  has  been  conducted  for  the  last  3  years  it  is  stated  that  the 
mass  of  farmers  do  not  fully  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  disease. 

*'  Since  tuberculin  testing  was  begun  in  1892  a  total  of  72,638  animals  have 
been  tested,  46,121  by  the  experiment  station  and  26,517  by  the  State  veteri- 
narian. The  Increase  in  number  of  tests  made  has  been  most  rapid  during  the 
last  two  years,  as  in  1908  the  experiment  station  made  27,202  tests  and  the  State 
veterinarian  13,791,  a  total  of  40,993.  The  State  has  paid  to  owners  two-thirds 
the  appraised  value  of  reacting  animals  and  has  received  in  return  wliatever 
was  received  for  the  carcasses  of  these  animals  passed  by  Federal  inspectors. 

"  The  extent  of  infection  Is  Indicated  by  the  tests  that  have  been  made,  al- 
though they  do  not  represent  average  conditions,  since  the  more  seriously  in- 
fected herds  were  naturally  tested  first  There  has  been  a  decline  in  the  per- 
centage of  animals  reacting  from  17.7  In  1906  to  5.6  in  1908.  The  serious 
phase  of  the  situation  is  the  comparatively  large  number  of  herds  infected*    In 
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1906  about  48  per  cent,  or  almost  half  of  the  herds,  were  Infected,  while  In 
1908  about  24  per  cent,  or  less  than  one-fourth,  contained  the  disease.  In  1906 
about  12  per  cent  of  the  animals  were  infected  and  in  1908  less  than  4  per  cent. 
This  indicates  that  the  disease  Is  present  in  a  great  many  herds  although  it 
has  not  spread  In  each  herd  to  any  great  extent.  The  evidence  collected  shows 
that  the  most  common  mode  of  herd  infection  is  through  the  purchase  of  infected 
animals.  Of  363  herds  found  infected  in  1908,  263,  or  over  72  per  cent,  were 
infected  through  purchase." 

The  many  tests  in  those  counties  having  the  largest  numbers  are  largely  due 
to  the  influence  of  post-mortem  demonstrations,  although  in  some  cases  a  con- 
siderable number  of  tests  have  been  secured  by  reason  of  cities  passing  munic- 
ipal ordinances  requiring  the  tul>erculin  test  for  all  cows  whose  milli  is  sold. 
At  the  present  time  14  cities  of  the  State  require  such  tests,  although  the 
ordinances  are  not  yet  operative  in  all  cases.  Over  25  iKjr  cent  of  the  i>opulation 
of  the  State  will  be  protected  by  ordinances  of  this  character,  if  properly 
enforced. 

The  tests  which  have  been  made  show  that  the  disease  is  much  more  prevalent 
in  the  southern  third  of  the  State,  where  over  43  i)er  cent  of  the  herds,  or  over 
10  per  cent  of  the  animals,  are  infected,  while  less  than  18  per  cent  of  the  herds, 
or  about  3  per  cent  of  the  animals,  in  the  northern  two-thirds  of  the  State  have 
the  disease. 

"Bovine  tuberculosis  has  just  begun  to  get  a  foothold  In  the  new  northern 
sections  and  steps  must  be  taken  at  once  if  it  is  to  be  Isept  out.  A  law  requiring 
a  dean  bill  of  health  to  go  with  each  sale  is  badly  needed  as  well  as  a  law  requir- 
ing the  pasteurization  of  factory  by-products.  ...  By  testing  the  herd  and 
removing  the  infected  animals  at  once  and  then  buying  only  tested  animals 
the  herds  can  be  kept  free  from  the  disease." 

The  control  of  bovine  tuberculosis,  J.  G.  Ruthebfobd  (Ottawa:  Govt., 
1908,  pp.  11), — A  paper  read  at  the  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  held 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1908. 

Bovine  tuberculosis  and  its  eradication,  W.  B.  De  Vine  (Jour,  Roy.  Inst. 
Pub.  Health,  17  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  288-293).— A  paper  read  at  the  Buxton  con- 
gress in  1908. 

Ckmtagloas  abortion  in  cattle  (Affr.  Oaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  20  (1909),  No.  4,  pp, 
29SS00). — This  is  a  brief  account  of  contagious  abortion,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  observed  in  Australia  for  some  years  and  is  now  rapidly  spreading  through- 
oat  the  coastal  dairying  districts  of  New  South  Wales. 

Contagloas  abortion,  S.  Dodd  (Queensland  Agr.  Jour.,  22  (1909),  No.  6,  pp, 
317-^19). — ^This  disease  is  said  to  exist  in  various  parts  of  Queensland,  although 
at  present  not  to  any  alarming  extent. 

Test  of  Boberts's  so-called  anti-abortion  serum  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office ' 
Sec.,  Circ.  29,  p.  1). — Analysis  of  this  preparation  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dastry  shows  tliat  it  is  not  a  serum  and  contains  no  serum.  The  sample  con- 
tained approximately  98  per  cent  of  water,  the  remainder  consisting  of  phenols 
(carbolic  acid),  oil  of  cloves,  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  what  appeared  to 
be  some  form  of  vegetable  matter. 

Sheep  scab,  E.  S.  Good  (Kentucky  Bta.  Bui,  14S,  pp,  219^46,  figs,  8).— The 
nmnber  of  scabby  sheep  going  into  the  markets  from  Kentucky  Is  said  to  be 
constantly  increasing,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  this  Department  to 
consider  the  necessity  of  quarantining  the  State.  In  this  bulletin  the  author 
presents  information  on  the  cause,  symptoms,  treatment,  etc.,  of  the  disease. 

From  experiments  made  at  the  station  as  to  the  longevity  of  the  parasites  off 
tbe  body  of  the  host  it  was  determined  that  when  kept  at  the  room  temperature 
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of  the  laboratory  they  lived  bat  a  few  days.  The  author  advises  farmers  owning 
as  many  as  25  sheep  to  obtain  good  dipping  vats.  For  smaller  numbers  tliam 
this  scalding  Imrrels  will  do.  Plans  are  given  of  the  dipping  vat  in  use  at  the 
station. 

The  Federal  regulations  to  prevent  the  spread  of  scabies  are  appended. 

Disease  among  sheep  at  Tallinup,  R,  E.  Weib  (Jour,  Dept,  Agr,  W&k 
Aust,,  JS  {J 909),  No,  5,  p,  365), — ^A  disease,  in  which  the  chief  s>^ptoms  are 
general  debility,  dropsical  swelling  in  the  lower  maxillary  space,  and  wealmess, 
particularly  of  the  hind  quarters,  is  reported  to  liave  been  the  source  of  a 
serious  mortality  among  flocks  of  slieep  during  the  past  12  montha 

Veterinary  section,  J.  H.  McNeil  and  C.  H.  Stance  (Iowa  State  CoU  Agr. 
Rpt.  1907-S,  pp,  161-166), — This  report  consists  of  a  discussion  of  hog  diolefa. 

Six  experiments  in  which  the  serum-alone  and  serum-simultaneous  methods 
were  employed  are  briefly  described.  It  is  stated  that  no  animal  became  sick 
as  a  result  of  treatment  nor  did  any  untreated  hog  l>ecome  sick  while  run- 
ning with  tr*»ated  hogs  except  when  sick  untreated  animals  were  in  the  same 
I»en.     From  these  exi>eriment8  the  authors  draw  the  following  conclusions: 

"  The  serum  of  the  blood  of  hogs  hyperimmunized  by  Injections  of  large 
quantities  of  disease-producing  blood  will  protect  susceptible  hogs  for  a 
variable  time  against  quantities  of  disease-producing  blood  suflicient  to  kill 
non-immune  animals. 

**  The  same  serum  will  protect  susceptible  animals  against  infection  during 
exposure  to  natural  outbreaks  of  the  disease  such  as  occur  on  Iowa  farms. 

**  Hogs  injected  with  serum  and  virulent  blood  at  the  same  time  will  resist 
the  disease  when  exiwsed  to  natural  outbreaks  or  artificial  inoculation  of 
disease-producing  blood.  Undoubtedly  young  pigs  will  acquire  lasting  im- 
munity if  they  are  treated  with  serum  and  immediately  exposed  to  infection." 

An  uncommon  kidney  parasite  of  pigrs  (Sclerostoma  pingroicola),  H. 
Henry  (Agr,  Gaz.  N,  S.  Wales,  20  {1909),  No.  -J,  pp.  319,  320,  figs.  3).— A 
report  of  a  case  of  this  affection. 

Canine  cysticercosis,  S.  X.  Mitteb  (Vet,  Jour,,  65  {1909),  No.  408,  p.  29^ 
pi,  1). — The  author  r(»ports  a  case  In  which  post-mortem  examinations  revealed 
13  cysts,  varying  In  size  from  a  large  pea  to  a  small  areca  nut.  In  the  muscalar 
substance  of  the  heart. 

Epithelioma  contagiosum,  W.  Jowett  {Agr,  Jour,  Cape  Good  Hope,  H 
{1909),  No.  3,  pp.  210-216,  figs.  4;  Jour,  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  22  {1909), 
No.  1,  pp.  22-29,  fioX'  5). — This  disease,  also  known  as  chicken  pox,  fowl  pox, 
and  sore  head,  is  said  to  be  very  prevalent  among  fowls,  turkeys,  and  pigeons 
in  Oai)e  Colony. 

Spirochetosis  in  fowls  due  to  the  fowl  tick  (Argas  persicus),  H.  T.  Pease 
(Agr.  Jour.  India,  3  {I90S),  No.  .},  pp.  309-^22,  pi.  1,  figs.  -♦).— This  is  a  r^suin* 
of  what  Is  known  of  si)lrochetosis  in  fowls.  The  disease  Is  said  to  liave  been 
frcHjuenlly  met  with  in  the  Punjab. 

Spirochetosis  of  Sudanese  fowls,  A.  Balfoub  {Rpt.  Wellcome  Research 
Labs.  Gordon  Mem.  Col,  Khartoum,  3  {W08),  pp,  38-58,  pis,  2,  figs.  5). — Follow- 
ing a  review  of  the  work  of  investigators  on  the  subject,  the  author  presents  a 
brief  account  of  his  investigations. 

Tuberculosis  of  fowls,  S.  F.  Edwards  {Ann,  Rpt,  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  ExpU 
Farm,  5)  ( 1908),  pp.  128-135,  figs.  4).— During  1908  19  fowls  affected  with  tuber- 
culosis were  received.  Many  farmers  reported  that  they  had  lost  a  fowl  or  two 
occasionally,  and  that  the  loss  Is  gradually  Increasing,  while  2  farmers  stated 
that  they  had  each  lost  about  100  within  2  years,  and  a  third  reports  that  he 
has  lost  one  a  week  for  over  a  year.    Tuberculosis  of  birds  is  said  to  be  coo- 
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fined  mostly  to  chickens,  although  other  fowls  may  contract  the  disease.  The 
post-mortem  appearances  of  diseased  fowls  are  described,  and  a  table  is  given 
showing  the  distribution  of  lesions  in  37  cases  examined  during  the  last  5 
years.  Examinations  made  by  the  author  have  shown  the  tubercle  bacillus  to 
be  presmit  in  the  droppings  of  affected  fowls,  and  this  he  considers  as  one  of  the 
most  Important  sources  of  Infection.  The  quickest  and  most  effective  method  of 
eradicating  the  disease  is  that  of  destroying  all  fowls  and  thoroughly  disinfect- 
ing the  premises. 

White  diarrhea  of  chicks.  Boup  of  fowls,  P.  B.  Hadley  (Centbl,  BakU 
{ttcA,  1.  Aht.,  OHg,,  50  (1909),  Xo.  ;?,  pp,  3.'i8-S53;  Science,  n.  sc/*.,  29  {1909),, 
.Vo,  756,  pp.  1006-1008). — This  paper  is  based  upon  Investigations  conducted 
at  the  Rhode  Island  Station.  The  macroscopical  pathological  appearances  in 
white  diarrhea  as  observed  in  427  autopsies  are  here  summarized,  and  an 
account  is  given  of  the  microscopical  examinations  made  of  smears  and  sections^ 

"  The  epithelium  lining  the  duodenum,  small  intestines,  large  intestine  and 
ceca  was  usually  denuded  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  and  among  the 
epithelial  and  mucus  cells  were  many  coccidla  iu  the  schlzont  or  macrogamete- 
Ftage.  The  thickening  of  the  walls  of  ceca  or  Intestines  was  apparently  due^ 
l>oth  to  the  number  of  parasites,  and  to  the  proliferation  of  small,  granular 
cells.  The  necrotic  areas  of  the  liver  contained  coccidla  both  in  and  out  of 
the  large  liver  cells.  Where  the  coccidla  were  present  in  greatest  numbers,  the 
normal  liver  tissue  was  largely  broken  down  and  the  parasites  lay  free  In  the 
connective  tissue  matrix.  The  nodules  from  the  lungs  revealed,  upon  section, 
areas  of  marked  congestion  and  occasional  necrosis.  The  capillaries  were 
j^orged  with  blood  cells,  and  small  hemorrhages  were  common;  the  pulmonary 
alveoli  were  surrounded  by  numerous  proliferated  granular  cells.  The  epithe- 
lium of  the  smallest  branches  of  the  bronchi  and  infundlbula  was  often  broken 
clown,  and  In  both  cubical  and  ciliated  cells  were  found  Inclusions  which  pos- 
!^€>ssed  the  apt)earance  of  coccidla.  The  parasitic  bodies  described  above  were, 
for  the  most  part,  the  schlzont  stage  of  Coccidium  cuniculi,  which  is  also  the 
causative  agent  of  *  blackhead '  of  turkeys,  and  of  at  least  some  of  the  cases  of 
so-called  *  roup.'  The  schlzont  stage  of  this  organism  Is  probably  Identical  with 
the  ArtUBba  meleagridis  described  by  Smith  (1895)  [E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  5241  as  the 
causative  agent  of  *  blackhead'  in  turkeys.  In  the  present  epidemic  other 
stages  of  the  coccidium  were  also  found,  especially  the  merozoltes  and  the 
macrogametes.    No  cysts  were  found  In  chicks  under  one  month  old.  .  .  . 

"Experiments  in  transmitting  the  disease  by  feeding  the  schizogonous  stage 
of  the  coccidium,  while  not  completed,  indicate  that  the  disease  may  be  per- 
IX5tuated  In  a  flock  without  Infection  by  means  of  the  permanent  cyst  stage  of 
the  coccidium.  .  .  . 

**  In  reality,  white  diarrhea  is  not  a  disease,  but  a  symptom.  It  is  merely 
the  result  of  a  deranged  metabolism,  which  may  be  caused  by  several  factors. 
working  together  or  separately.  One  of  these  is  coccidiosls;  another  may  be 
the  septicemia  of  Rettger,  but  it  Is  probable  that  the  disease  of  *  white  diarrhea  '^ 
as  it  is  known  to  most  poultrymen  is  primarily  a  form  of  coccidiosls.  .  .  . 

"These  results  sbow  that  Bacteria  septiccmiw  gaUinarum  has  a  high  patho> 
penicity  for  young  chicks,  especially  when  associated  with  cases  of  coccidiosls. 
or  white  diarrhea,  but  that  it  Is  not  the  only  pathogenic  organism  accompanying, 
coccidiosls." 

The  details  are  presented  of  examinations  made  of  6  fowls  which  died  with 
the  symptoms  of  roup.  **  In  the  cases  reported  no  bacteriological  examination* 
were  made.     It  was  apparent,  however,  that  the  factor  of  coccidiosls  of  the 
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uiucus.  membranes  was,  in  all  cases  examined,  sufficient  to  produce,  without  tlie 
jissistance  of  bacteria,  nearly  all  tlie  iMitbological  conditions  observed.  Just  a? 
blackbead,  so  called,  is  a  coccidiosis  of  the  ceca  and  liver  of  turkeys,  and  as 
white  diarrhea  is  a  coccidiosis  of  the  ceca,  small  intestines,  r.nd  duodenum  of 
young  chicks,  so  the  writer  believes  that  many,  and  |»erhaps  all,  cases  of  the  i 
disease  popularly  called  *  roup  *  are  instances  of  coccidiosis  of  the  mucns  ] 
membranes  of  the  head  region  with  or  without  intestinal  complications."  A 
list  of  six  references  is  appended. 

Studies  on  the  structure  and  classification  of  the  digenetic  trematodes. 
W.  NicoLL  (Quart,  Jour.  Micros.  Sci.  [London],  n.  scr.,  53  {1909),  No.  211,  pp, 
391-487,  pis.  2). — In  this  paper  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  allocate  e&ch 
of  the  forms  dealt  with  to  its  approximate  systematic  place. 

Piroplasmosis  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  A.  BALFOtJB  (Rpt,  Wellcome 
Research  Labs.  Gordon  Mem.  Col.  Khartoum,  3  (1908).  p.  37,  pi.  i).— Brief 
notes  are  given.  Bovine  piroplasmosis  is  said  to  have  been  probably  Introduced 
by  means  of  a  bull  from  Egypt.  The  canine  form  is  common  and  the  equine 
exists,  having  apparently  been  introduced  from  South  Africa. 

A  note  on  the  cultivation  of  Spirochasta  duttoni,  C.  M.  Duval  and  J.  L. 
Todd  { Lancet  [London],  1909,  /,  Ao.  12,  pp.  834,  83J).— From  the  facts  pr^ 
sented  the  authors  conclude  that  S.  duttoni  can  be  maintained  virulent  for  wiM 
mice  in  artificial  media  for  40  days  and  that  it  will  multiply  and  can  be  suc- 
cessfully transferred  in  artificial  media. 

Preliminary  note  on  experiments  in  connection  with  the  transmission 
of  tick  fever,  W.  B.  Leishman  (Jour.  Roy.  Army  Med.  Corps,  12  {1909),  So. 
2,  pp.  12J-134). — From  the  studies  here  recorded  the  author  considers  it  pos- 
sible that  natural  infection  by  the  tick  bite  occurs,  not,  as  usually  supposed, 
by  the  inoculation  of  unaltered  spirochetes  from  the  salivary  glands,  but 
tlirough  the  agency  of  chromatin  granules,  which  may  be  either  regurgitated 
from  the  intestinal  sjic  or  passed  in  the  Malplghian  secretion  \^-hich  is  voided 
by  somo  ticks  when  engorging. 

"After  the  ingestion  by  the  tick  of  blood  containing  spirochetes  these  soon 
lose  their  motility  in  the  intestinal  sac  and,  eventually,  their  characteristic  ai>- 
pi'a ranee.  Morphological  changes  occur  in  them  which  result  in  the  formation 
;ind  liberation  of  small  chromatin  bodies,  rod-shaped,  coccoid,  or  curved  in 
form.  No  recognizable  spirochetes  have  been  seen  In  any  ix)ition  of  a  tick  later 
than  ten  days  after  it  had  been  fed  on  infected  blood,  nor  have  any  been  seen 
in  the  egg  of  a  tick. 

"  The  chromatin  bodies  traverse  the  walls  of  the  intestinal  sac  and  enter,  or 
are  taken  up  by  the  cells  lining  the  Malplghian  tubules;  they  are  also  to  be 
found  ill  quantities  in  the  tissues  of  the  ovary  and  the  oviducts.  Multiplication 
<»f  the  bodies  within  the  tissues  of  the  tick  appears  probable.  Some  of  the 
bodies  derive<l  from  the  spirochetes  penetrate  into  the  immature  eggs  within 
the  ovary  and  have  been  found  in  all  the  stages  of  the  further  development  of 
the  eggs,  as  well  as  In  the  earliest  embryonal  cells.  In  the  embryo  tick,  the 
l>odiesare  taken  up  by  the  cells  lining  the  primitive  Malplghian  tubules  and 
they  have  been  found  in  the  Malplghian  tubules  throughout  all  the  subsequent 
stages  of  the  tick's  life.  Inoculation  of  crushed  tissue  containing  the  chromatin 
bodies,  but  no  spirochetes,  has  resulted  in  the  infection  of  the  inoculated  ani- 
mal when  the  tick  from  which  they  were  obtained  had  been  kept  at  a  high  teni- 
I)erature  for  some  days  before  dissection." 

The  development  of  trypanosomes  in  tsetse  flies  {Sleeping  Sickness  Bur. 
[London]  Bui.  5,  pp.  165-177,  fig.  1).—A  review  of  the  literature  on  this 
subject. 
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Mode  of  transmission  of  trypanosomes  by  tsetse  flies  (Sleeping  Sickncs.'i 
Bur.  [Juondon]  Bui.  5,  pp.  177-189). — ^A  review  of  the  literature  on  tliis  subject 
to  wliich  is  appended  a  list  of  the  papers  consulted  in  this  and  the  above 
accounts. 

Ifote  on  the  occurrence  of  a  trypanosome  (Trypanosoma  cuniculi)  in 
the  rabbit,  J.  H.  Ashwobth  and  J.  P.  Macx30wan  (Jour.  Path,  and  Bad., 
]S  (1909),  A'o.  Ji.  pp.  4^7-442). — Trypanosoma  vunivuli  hr.s  l)eeu  comparatively 
seldom  noticed,  although  it  has  been  previously  recorded  from  the  blood  of 
either  wild  or  tame  rabbits  in  Elstree  (Herts),  Bordeaux,  Monti>ellier,  Thomar 
(Portugal),  and  Sardinia.  The  authors  here  report  the  presence  of  this  or- 
ganism in  tame  rabbits  obtained  in  and  around  Edinburgh.  The  health  of  the 
host  is.  according  to  the  authors'  observations  of  5  strongly  infected  rabbits,  not 
appreciably  affected  by  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  T.  cuniculi  in  the 
blood.  ' 

The  properties  of  serums  in  trypanosomiasis.  Baces  resistant  to  these 
serums,  F.  Mesnil  and  E.  Bbimont  (Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  28  (1909),  No.  2, 
pp.  129-154;  ahs.  in  Sleeping  Sickness  Bur.  [London]  Bui.  6,  pp.  218-222).— The 
history  of  this  subject  is  given  in  some  detail.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  are 
as  follows: 

"The  serum  of  animals  infected  with  subacute,  and  more  especially  chronic 
trypanosomiasia  acquires  specific  protective  properties  very  quickly.    A  mixture 
of  this  serum  with  trypanosomes  prevents  infection  of  mice.    The  appearance  of 
these  properties  and  their  degree  are  independent  of  the  course  of  the  disease; 
they  diminish  somewhat  quickly  after  recovery,  if  it  occurs.    This  protective 
power  is  up  to  a  certain  point  specific;  it  may  help  in  the  differentiation  of 
trypanosomes.     It  resists  heating  from  56  to  64°.    The  active  substances  are 
fixed  at  least  in  part  on  the  trypanosomes.  which  may  then  be  Injected  into 
mice  without  effect    The  active  serums  do  not  exercise  in  vitro  any  micro- 
bicidal action  on  the  trypanosomes,  even  when  one  adds  mouse  serum  (comple- 
ment).   In  vivo  there  is  seen  in  the  peritoneum  of  mice  which  have  received  a 
mixture  of  trypanosomes  and  serum  a  rapid  phagocytosis  of  the  parasites,  tlie 
vitality  of  which  has  been  completely  preserved.    All  the  effects  observed  lead 
one  to  think  that  the  serums  act  by  making  the  trypanosomes  capable  of  inges- 
tion by  phagocytes,  and  that  they  are  comparable  to  the  antibodies  with  alexin 
and  sensitizing  substance.    One  can  obtain  from  the  blood  of  the  animals  which 
furnish  the  serum  tryimnosomes  which  are  refractory   to  these  homologous 
serums,  and  which  keep  their  properties  for  a  good^nany  generations  measured 
by  passage  in  mice  (a  little  less  than  19  for  a  trypanosome  isolated  from  a 
he-goat,  at  least  19  for  one  obtained  from  a  dog).    The  strain  from  the  he-goat 
is  sensitive  to  the  dog's  serum,  that  of  the  dog  to  the  goat's  serum,  but  with 
Fome  diminution  in  comparison  with  the  normal  mouse  strain.    The  strain  from 
the  he-goat,  which  is  extremely  resistant  to  the  serum  obtained  at  the  same  time, 
is  no  longer  resistant  to  that  obtained  at  a  later  bloodletting." 

Trypanosomiasis  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  A.  Balfour  (Rpt.  Well- 
come Research  Labs,  Gordon  Mem.  Col.  Khartoum,  3  (1908),  pp.  27-35,  pi.  1, 
^(ip  1). — Owing  to  the  destruction  by  fire  of  nearly  all  of  the  records  of  try- 
panosomiasis work,  and  especially  that  on  therapeutics  carried  out  by  the 
author,  the  report  has  had  to  be  much  curtailed.  The  work  on  camel  try- 
panosomiasis is  briefly  reviewed.  Regarding  the  carrier  of  this  trypanosome 
(probably  Trypanosoma  soudanense)  the  author  states  that  Olossina  morsitans 
exists  at  Kawalib  in  the  Kordofan  Province,  but  that  the  fly  belt  is  very 
limited  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  some  species  of  Tabanus,  probably 
Tnhanus  socius,  is  effective.  This  species  has  been  found  In  the  districts 
where  the  disease  occurs  and  the  natives  attribute  the  illness  to  its  bite.    It 
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iB  considered  likely  that  this  disease  bears  a  close  relation  to  that  fonnd  tn 
Algerian  dromedaries,  which  is  known  to  be  transmitted  by  a  species  <rf 
Atylotus  or  Tabanua 

A  brief  account  Is  given  of  trypanosomiasis  of  cattle  and  of  mnlee*  Tp 
to  the  present  time  the  following  forms  of  animal  tr>-panosomlasls  have  been 
found  to  exist  In  the  Sudan :  That  of  mules  and  horses,  due  to  Trypanosoma 
dimorpJion  or  T.  pcvaudi,  which  also  seems  to  effect  cattle  and  camels  in  ooe 
province;  that  of  camels,  i>ossibly  due  to  T.  soudanrnsc;  that  of  cattle,  due  to 
T,  nanum;  and  that  of  cattle,  due  to  a  new  tryimnosome,  probably  either 
T,  cazalboui  or  T,  brucei, 

Atoxyl  and  its  action,  A.  Breinl  and  M.  Xierenstein  (Zischr.  Immunitdttf. 
n.  Expt,  Then,  /,  Grig.,  1  (1909),  pp.  620-632;  abs.  in  Sleeping  Sickneitit  fimr. 
[London]  Bui,  6,  pp.  ^2.'t~226). — The  authors'  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

**Atoxyi  unites  in  part  with  the  serum  proteids  by  means  of  the  amido  group. 
The  atoxyl-serum  is  oxidized  and  arsenic  set  free,  with  combustion  of  tlie 
aromatic  nucleus,  both  by  means  of  oxidative  ferments  and  also  probably  by 
the  tryiMinosomes  themselves.  At  the  same  time  a  process  of  reduction  goes 
on  by  means  of  which  the  atoxyl  is  split  up  into  arsenious  acid  and  anilin  and 
the  anilin  is  excreted  with  the  feces.  The  arsenic  set  free,  in  iiart  by  oxidizing, 
in  i)art  by  reducing  ferments,  and  also  probably  by  the  trypanosomes  exercises 
in  the  nascent  state  its  destructive  influence  on  the  parasites." 

Poisoningr  of  stock  with  arsenic,  L.  E.  W.  Bevan  (TV/.  Jour.,  6^  {t90S), 
A'o.  //O/,  pp.  o'}7-o'}9). — Many  cases  of  poisoning  are  said  to  liave  occurred 
among  stock  in  Rhodesia  during  1908. 

Arsenite  of  soda,  which  is  supplied  in  large  quantities  by  the  government 
for  the  eradication  of  locusts,  Is  said  to  have  been  the  form  chiefly  res^ionsible 
for  the  fatalities,  t'attle  grazing  over  sprayed  areas  are  loath  to  leaive  on 
account  of  the  sweet  or  the  brackish  taste.  The  careless  dipping  or  spraying 
In  arsenic-containing  dips  Is  another  frequent  source  of  jioisoning.  In  ordCT 
to  prevent  drinking  while  In  the  dip,  or  the  licking  of  each  other  while  wet, 
aloes  has  been  added  which  renders  the  dli>  unpalatable.  Poisoning  also 
results  from  absorption  when  solutions  are  used  which  contain  too  great  a 
proportion  of  arsenic  or  when  animals  remain  in  the  dipping  tank  too  long. 
The  symptoms  and  post-mortem  lesions  are  described. 

EXTEAL  ENGINEEEINO. 

Beport  of  the  State  engineer  to  the  governor  of  South  Dakota  for  the 
years  1907-8  i  Bicn.  Rpt.  State  Engin,  S.  Dak.,  2  {1907-fi),  pp,  20S,  figft.  6).— 
During  the  iK»rlod  ] 907-8,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the  State  engineer*a 
office  was  in  administering  the  water  code  in  regard  to  Irrigation  and  water 
IK)wer.  This  work  has  increastnl  steadily  with  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
growth  of  the  State.  Attention  has  also  been  given  to  engineering  features  of 
irrigation,  drainage,  and  hydrography,  all  of  which  are  rejwrted  upon.  The 
various  private  and  public  Irrigation  projects  throughout  the  State  are  described, 
and  their  progress  noted,  and  the  status  of  irrigation,  and  the  water  code  and 
Its  operation  are  dlscuss<»d  at  some  length. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  a  large  drainage  project  has  been  carried  out 
from  plans  and  Investigations  made  by  the  State  engineer.  This  and  other 
drainage  undertakings,  which  are  stated  to  be  rapidly  increasing  In  number,  are 
described. 

The  Wentworth  irrigation  area,  E.  Harris  (Agr.  Gaz.  S.  8.  Walen.  20 
{1909),  Xo.  -J,  pp.  267-27Ji,  figs.  8).— This  article  gives  the  location,  extent,  and 
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kind  of  soil  of  this  area,  together  with  a  brief  description  of  the  irrigatiDg 
plant  and  the  cost  of  preparing  the  land  for  water  and  cultivation. 

The  plant  consists  of  a  60-horse  power  horizontal  engine  operating  a  centri- 
fogal  pump  with  a  capacity  of  4.000  gals,  a  minute,  and  the  water  is  delivered 
into  a  canal  the  dimensions  of  which  are,  base,  2  ft.,  depth,  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  side 
slopes  li  :1. 

A  large  amount  of  this  land  is  already  settled,  and  the  cost  data  and  notes 
on  preparing  the  land  for  cultivation,  which  are  given,  were  obtained  from  the 
settlers.    A  map  of  the  area  accompanies  the  article. 

Drainag^e  [work  of  the  Ontario  Agrricultural  CoUeere],  W.  H.  Day  (Ann. 
Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col  and  Expt.  Farm,  5^  {1908),  pp.  50-58). — The  worlt  re- 
ported for  1908  included  surveying  and  demonstrations.  Investigations  of  ditch- 
ing machinery,  and  cement  tile  mailing. 

There  were  100  surveys  made  during  the  year,  and  progress  is  reported  In 
increasing  interest  In  drainage  by  this  means  and  by  demonstrations  or  field 
meetings  which  have  been  held  in  the  localities  where  the  surveys  were  made. 

It  is  reported  that  ditching  operations  in  Ontario  are  hindered  by  scarcity  of 
labor  and  failure  to  adopt  Improved  methods.  In  order  to  arouse  Interest  in 
machine  ditching  an  investigation  was  made  of  a  traction  ditching  machine. 
The  machine,  which  is  similar  to  one  previously  described  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  484) 
is  reported  to  operate  satisfactorily  and  to  lessen  considerablj'  the  cost  of 
trenching  as  comimred  with  hand  work.  The  machine  dug  on  an  average  of 
90  to  100  rods  of  3-ft.  trench  per  day  In  very  heavy  clay.  '  The  total  cost  was 
about  21  cts.  a  rod  for  21-ft.  depth  and  24i  cts.  a  rod  when  excavating  to  a 
depth  of  3  ft 

In  exi>erimenis  in  making  cement  tile,  it  was  found  that  using  a  tile  machine, 
one  bag  of  cement  and  6  cu.  ft.  of  sand  would  make  75  3-iu.  tiles  and  at  a  rate 
of  525  per  day  of  10  hours.  The  total  cost  of  making  in  that  locality  was  at 
the  rate  of  $9.33  per  thousand. 

The  remainder  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  a  brief  discussion  of  the  laws  re- 
garding drainage  and  public  funds  available  for  drainage  operations. 

The  Sing's  highway,  R.  Ryves  {London  [1908],  pp.  VIlI-\-96,  pis,  7,  figs, 
27). — The  author  of  this  work  discusses  road  making  and  Improvements  largely 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  but  somewhat  as  to  its  engineering  features.  Of 
the  subjects  treated,  the  following  are  the  most  prominent :  The  administration 
and  practice  of  road  making  in  Europe  and  England  and  some  of  the  more  pro- 
gressive States  of  this  country;  road  policies,  including  laws  regarding  high- 
ways; motor  traffic,  and  its  Influence  on  roads,  as  well  as  its  economic  aspect; 
dimensions  of  roads  and  factors  affecting  them;  road  materials:  maintenance 
and  repair;  dust  preventives;  and  the  influence  of  the  elements  on  the  life 
of  roads. 

The  S3rsteniatic  patchingr  of  macadamized  roads,  J.  S.  Pickering  {Surveyor, 
35  (1909),  yo,  903,  8up„  pp.  ^7,  48;  ahs,  in  Engin.  Rcc,  59  {1909),  So.  22,  pp, 
698,  699). — In  a  paper  read  at  a  road  conference  recently  held  in  England  the 
author  advocates  systematic  patching  of  roads,  and  points  out  its  many 
advantages. 

When  a  patch  is  too  small  to  warrant  the  use  of  an  ordinary  steam  roller  the 
author  has  used  a  specially  designed  roller  and  water  tank  combined,  which  Is 
completely  described.  The  essentials  of  Its  construction  are  a  rolling  wheel 
3  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  3  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter  at  the  rear  of  the  roller,  sur- 
mounted by  a  200-gal.  water  tank,  which  distributes  the  water  through  a  i)er- 
forated  pipe.  There  is  a  box  for  weights,  so  that  these  and  the  quantity  of 
water  in  the  tank  can  be  regulated  to  give  any  desired  pressure  on  the  roller. 
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Investifirations  concerning  dust  formation  on  broken  stone  roads,  and 
experiments  in  preventing  it,  F.  Bernhard  (Unterstwhungen  ubcr  die 
Ursachcn  dcr  Bildung  des  Staubes  auf  Steinschlagstrassen  und  uber  Venucke 
zur  Bekdmpfung  dcsaclhen,  Lcipaic,  1908;  rev,  in  Qsndhts.  Ingen.,  32  {1909),y''. 
21 1  pp.  362-364). — This  book  contains  the  results  of  experiments  made  on  tbe 
streets  and  roads  of  Carlsbad  by  the  author,  who  Is  city  engineer.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  rei)orts  on  studies  of  dust  formation  there  are  tables  showing  tbe 
weight  of  different  road  materials  and  their  resistance  to  crushing,  the  wearin? 
power  of  the  basalt  which  is  used  as  a  road  material  there,  and  data  on  tbe 
weight  of  teams  and  amount  of  traffic  on  the  streets  experimented  with,  as  wdl 
as  other  facts  bearing  on  the  life  of  the  road  material,  including  rainfall  and 
temi)erature  data. 

The  dust  preventives  experimented  with  included  water,  tar,  calcium  chlorid, 
magnesium  chlorid,  and  several  of  the  more  prominent  commercial  prepara- 
tions. The  cost  and  efficiency  of  these  materials  in  laying  and  preventing  dust 
is  reported  ujwn  in  the  book,  and  there  is  also  in  the  review  a  sununary  of  tbese 
giving  briefly  their  composition  and  cost,  condition  of  the  road  experimented 
on,  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  traffic  on  it. 

Experiments  in  dust  laying,  K.  M.  Meyer  (Ztschr,  Transport  w.  ii.  Sim^ 
senhau,  26  {1909),  'So.  15,  pp.  301,  502 ) .—Experiments  in  laying  dust  with  am- 
moniacal  wastes  have  been  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Berlin,  and  a  brief  descrii>- 
tion  of  them  is  given  in  this  article.  The  liquid  was  effective  in  keeping  down 
the  dust  and  preventing  its  formation  even  In  spots  exposed  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  the  writer  considers  that  there  are  great  possibilities  for  tliese 
wastes,  especially  In  municipalities  owning  their  gas  plants. 

[Tests  of  wagon  draft  and  axle  friction],  J.  B.  Davidson  {Iowa  State  CoL 
A{/r.  Rpt.  1907-8,  pp.  190-191). — An  account  is  given  of  dynanometer  tests  made 
at  the  Iowa  Station  to  determine  the  draft  of  wagons.  The  results  are  tabu- 
l.ittHl  according  to  kind  of  road  surface  and  size  of  wheels  and  tire,  with  it/ 
amount  of  net  load  under  different  conditions  of  the  surface  as  to  firmness 
dryness,  and  frost. 

Tests  wore  also  made  to  determine  the  relative  advantages  of  dlffer^it  types 
of  wagon  axles  and  bearings  and  the  effectiveness  of  lubricants,  and  the  results 
of  tliose  arc  given  in  tabulated  form.  In  order  to  eliminate  rolling  friction  la 
these  tests  the  axle  was  inverted,  lifted  free  from  contact  with  the  ground,  ani 
suspended  by  means  of  leaf  springs  from  a  rigid  support.  The  method  i^ 
described  in  detail.  The  results  are  considered  Inconclusive  as  r^ards  the 
different  brands. 

Trials  of  manure  distributers  {Jour,  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  England,  69  {190S), 
pp.  173-182,  /?.^.y.  //). — There  were  19  fertilizer  distributers  entered  in  tliese 
trials,  and  this  account  mentions  briefly  the  peculiarities  of  each  and  its  per- 
formance. 

Descriptions  are  given  of  2  distributers  which  were  awarded  gold  and  bronw 
medals,  resptx'tively.  The  first  of  these  is  stated  to  be  unusual  In  construction 
in  not  having  a  stirring  device.  The  bottom  of  the  hopper  is  a  platform  moving 
circumferentially  at  a  slow  rate,  carrying  the  material  round  to  the  opting* 
surmounted  by  a  star  or  finger  wheel  moving  In  conjunction  with  it  which 
forms  an  effective  conveyor  and  also  serves  to  crush  lumps  against  the  fixed 
scrapers.  The  characteristics  of  the  second  machine  are  a  combination  force 
feed  and  revolving  disc  which  secures  a  regular  output  and  a  discharge  free 
from  clogging.  There  are  adjustable  brackets  so  that  the  delivery  discs  can  be 
readily  tilted  and  the  i)osition  of  the  discharge  spouts  so  altered  as  to  give 
equal  distribution  on  uneven  or  hilly  land. 
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The  points  on  which  the  merits  of  the  machines  were  judged  were  uniformity 
of  distribution,  efficiency  of  regulating  output,  adaptability  to  various  materials, 
freedom  from  clogging,  facilities  for  emptying  and  cleaning,  economy  of  worlt- 
ing,  capacity  of  hopper,  width  of  distribution,  construction,  draft,  and  price. 
The  first  test  consisted  of  sowing  superphosphate  at  the  rate  of  6  cwt  per  acre, 
and  the  second  of  sowing  1  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  the  acre  on  ^-acre 
plats. 

Foultry-picklnfir  machine  (8ci.  Amer.,  100  {1909),  No.  22,  p.  4iU  fid^  i).— 
A  machine  for  picking  poultry  is  Illustrated  and  described,  which  does  not  re- 
quire an  operator  to  hold  the  fowl  against  the  pickers.  The  fowl  Is  attached  to 
a  belt  which  passes  through  a  plcldng  chamber.  The  feathers  are  seized  by 
combs  and  torn  off  by  suction. 

The  Bergner^Bevalo  milking  machine  (Deut,  Landw.  Presse,  S6  (1909), 
yo.  15,  p.  16h  figs.  5;  Molk.  Ztg.  Berlin,  19  (1909),  No.  15,  pp.  W-l'i9,  figs. 
d). — ^Thls  Is  a  description  of  a  patented  milking  machine  recently  put  on  tlie 
market  In  Germany. 

Choosing  a  farm  power,  J.  Evans  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt. 
Farm,  3\  (1908),  pp.  252-256). — ^A  brief  discussion  is  given  of  the  requirements 
of  an  engine  adapted  to  farm  uses  and  the  type  and  power  of  an  engine  suitetl 
to  various  kinds  of  farm  work. 

An  abridged  account  of  the  trials  of  agricultural  motors  at  the  Winnii)eg 
Indnstrlal  exhibition,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  485),  is  appended. 

Electroculture:  A  study  of  general  conditions  of  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity in  agriculture,  P.  Lecleb  (Bui.  8oc.  Agr,  France,  n.  scr.,  ///  (1909), 
May  15,  8up.,  pp.  587-600). — This  paper,  which  was  read  before  the  Society  of 
.Vgriculturlsts  of  France,  contains  a  study  of  general  conditions  affecting  the 
application  of  electricity'  in  agriculture.  The  applications  In  France  have  been 
few,  and  the  author  ascribes  this  to  present  economic  conditions,  which  are  dis- 
cussed together  with  the  various  agricultural  operations  to  which  electricity 
may  be  applied.  The  cost  of  equipment  and  obtaihlng  current  Is  shown  to  be 
too  large  to  make  the  use  of  electricity  profitable  on  any  but  the  largest  projects. 

Beport  on  the  modem  evolution  of  gas-producing  units  and  their  appli- 
cations  in  agriculture,  Ck)UBQUiN  (Bui,  8oc.  Agr.  France,  n.  scr.,  ^1  (1909), 
Hag  15,  Sup.,  pp.  579-586). — This  is  the  text  of  a  paper  read  by  the  author 
before  the  Society  of  Agriculturists  of  France.  The  subject  is  treated  from  a 
general  point  of  view,  the  object  being  to  establish  the  engineering  and  economic 
principles  underlying  the  evolution  of  gas-producing  plants.  The  discussion 
includes  methods  of  gas  manufacture,  comparisons  between  the  different  sys- 
tems of  producing  gas,  substances  available  as  combustibles,  and  the  extent  to 
which  producers  can  be  applied  profitably  in  agriculture. 

Fuel  from  peat,  M.  Ekenbebg  (Engineer  [London],  107  (1909),  No.  2787, 
pp.  5Ji9,  550,  fig.  1). — In  this  i)aper,  read  before  a  recent  meeting  of  the  English 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  experiments  and  re- 
searches made  with  the  view  to  obtaining  a  suitable  process  for  converting  peat 
Into  fuel  without  air  drying.  From  studies  on  the  question  of  pressing  the 
water  out  of  peat  he  foimd  that  the  cause  of  the  water  not  separating  under 
pressure  Is  the  presence  of  a  slimy  hydrocellulose,  which  is  present  to  the 
extent  of  0.2  to  1.2  per  cent  In  peat  substance.  It  was  found  that  this  could  be 
destroyed  by  heating  in  the  presence  of  water  to  temi>eratures  above  150°  C, 
and  a  method  based  on  this  principle  was  devised,  which  is  described  with  a 
diagram  showing  the  apparatus  used. 

Corrosion  of  wire  fence,  L.  G.  Michael  et  al.  (Iowa  8tatc  Cal.  Ayr.  Rpt. 
1907-8,  pp.  145-148). — ^Thls  is  a  preliminary  report  of  investigations  being  pur- 
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Hued  by  the  chemical  and  agricultural  engineering  sections  of  the  station  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  rapid  corrosion  of  wire  fencing. 

Aside  from  the  quality  of  the  fence  and  the  galvanizing,  the  knot  is  consid- 
•ered  to  determine  the  life  of  the  fence,  as  it  Is  there  that  the  initial  corrosion 
usually  takes  place. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  facts  known  regarding  corrosion,  it  is  stated  that  (1) 
corrosion  is  communicable  by  contact,  new  wire  being  corroded  by  having  rtisty 
iron  come  in  contact  with  the  galvanizing,  thus  facilitating  chemical  action; 
(2)  the  first  corrosion  takes  place  where  a  strand  is  injured  and  the  galvaniziDg 
"broken  or  chlpi)ed;  (3)  vertical  wires  corrode  the  more  rapidly,  rust  being 
■washed  downward  to  the  uninjured  parts;  and  (4)  lower  horizontal  wires  are 
likely  to  be  free  from  corrosion  as  well  as  those  on  posts,  it  Is  thought,  because 
of  the  absence  of  electrolytic  action,  wood  posts,  weeds,  and  grass  de-electrit^1ng 
the  wires. 

Stable  ventilation,  J.  H.  Gbisdale  {Canada  Expt,  Farm^  Rpts,  1907,  pp. 
JiH-56,  figs.  5 ) . — There  is  given  in  this  report  a  brief  general  discussion  of  prin- 
ciples to  be  observed,  followed  by  a  description  of  different  systems  of  ventila- 
tion which  have  been  tried  at  the  Central  Elxperimental  Farm. 

The  Rutherford  system  is  reported  to  be  in  the  most  common  use  because  of 
its  simi)liclty  of  manipulation  and  affording  the  least  opportunity  of  being 
wrongly  operated.  The  essential  feature  of  this  system  is  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  fresh  air  enters  at  the  floor  level  and  leaves  through  a  flue  extending 
from  the  toj)  of  the  stable  to  the  roof. 

A  modification  of  the  King  system  (E.  S.  R..  20,  p.  980)  also  proved  satis- 
factory. In  this  the  pipes  are  all  inside  the  building  and  the  outlet  at  the 
coiling  level,  making  it  easy  to  be  installed  in  buildings  already  builL 

Experiments  were  also  made  in  ventilating  a  stable  by  covering  the  windows 
with  muslin.  With  the  outside  temi)erature  ^-arying  from  36  to  2°  F.,  the  inside 
temperature  varied  from  62  to  36°.  This  method  was  not  found  to  be  satis- 
factory because  of  the  great  variation  in  temperature  even  with  careful  watch- 
fulness, the  darkening  of  the  stable  making  it  gloomy  and  damp,  and  the  fouling 
of  the  muslin  making  it  muddy  in  appearance  and  unsanitary  in  condition. 

Muslin  curtain  ventilation  v.  Massey  system  and  King  system,  W.  H.  Dat 
(Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agi\  Col.  and  Expt.  Fann,  3^  (1908),  pp.  58-6^).— This 
in\  estiiration  was  undertaken  for  thesis  work  by  students  of  the  college. 

In  the  -Massey  systenj,  which  was  already  installed  in  the  farm  stable,  frerfi 
iiir  is  adniitttMl  at  the  floor  level,  while  the  foul  air  is  drawn  from  the  celling. 
The  King  system  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  989)  was  in  use  in  the  dairy  stable.  In  both  of 
these  bniklin^rs  muslin  curtains  were  installed  and  observations  were  taken, 
using  each  system  indeiH^ndently.  During  the  experiments  determinations  wwe 
made  (►f  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxid,  humidity,  temperature,  and  wind  velocity. 
The  results  are  given  in  tabular  form. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  were  that  the  muslin  curtain  system  as  compared 
with  either  the  Massey  or  King  systems  is  unreliable  and  inferior.  This  is  in 
confirmation  of  the  results  obtained  by  Grisdale  as  noted  above.  It  was  shown 
that  with  the  muslin  curtain  system  irregular  distributions  of  carbon  dioxid 
and  of  moisture  occurred  and  that  more  of  both  were  present  than  with  the 
other  systems. 

Plans  of  farm  buildings  (Jour.  Roy.  Agr,  8oc.  England,  69  (1908).  pp, 
2/,l-273.  pl8,  4)— A  competition  was  held  in  1908  by  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  for  plans  of  farm  buildings  suitable  for  a  tenant  farmer  on 
a  mixed  farm  of  from  300  to  400  acres.  The  farm  was  assumed  to  be  half 
grass  and  half  arable,  the  grass  laud  being  suitable  for  the  production  of  milk 
and  the  arable  land  regarded  as  used  for  turnips  or  barley. 
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The  following  points  were  specially  considered  In  judging:  (1)  Economy  In 
planning,  cost  of  construction,  and  subsequent  maintenance;  (2)  convenience  of 
arrangements  for  working  and  accommodations  for  animals;  (3)  lighting,  ven- 
tilation, and  drainage  of  sheds,  especially  of  those  for  dairy  cattle.  In  addition 
to  these  points,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  was  taken  into  consideration, 
and  the  4  prizes  were  awarded  to  those  plans  which  could  be  carried  out  at  less 
than  $40  an  acre. 

The  plans  which  were  awarded  prizes  are  given,  together  with  the  detailed 
reports,  specifications,  and  estimates  accompanying  them. 

Badford's  combined  house  and  bam  plan  book,  W.  A.  Radford  {New  York 
and  Chicago,  1968,  pp.  287,  figs.  98,  dgms.  296).— The  designs  given  in  this 
book  are  for  the  use  of  builders  In  rural  communities.  The  first  part  of  the 
book  contains  perspective  views  and  floor  plans  of  over  100  moderate  and  low 
priced  houses.  The  remainder  is  devoted  to  illustrations  and  plans  for  bams 
and  other  farm  buildings,  such  as  feed  lots,  cattle  sheds,  poultry  houses,  ice 
and  cold-storage  houses,  implement  sheds,  com  cribs,  silos,  granaries,  etc., 
and  includes  suggestions  as  to  the  materials,  methods  of  construction,  and 
arrangement  of  the  interiors. 

BTJRAL  ECONOMICS. 

[Papers  relating  to  rural  economics],  J.  G.  Brooks  et  al.  {RpU  Brit.  Assoc. 
Adv.  Sci.,  1908,  pp.  79.',-796,  807,  808).— Abstracts  are  given  of  the  following 
papers  read  at  the  Dublin  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  in  September,  1908  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  298)  :  Social  Aspects  of 
Agricultural  Cooperation.  The  Psychological  Aspect  of  Agrarian  Reform  in 
Ireland;  The  Productivity  of  English  Agriculturists;  and  Small  Holdings — 
Some  Considerations  on  their  Successful  Establishment. 

Science  and  the  problem  of  rural  life,  IL  Plunkett  {Rpt.  Brit  Assoc. 
Adv.  SH.,  1908,  pp.  796-80.^ ).—Thi»  is  an  address  delivered  before  the  Dublin 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  298). 

First  general  assembly  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
ilnstitut  International  DWgriculture.  Assemhlee  Gvn^rale.  Rome,  1908,  pp. 
172). — This  contains  the  list  of  delegates,  rules  and  regulations,  and  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  from  November  27  to  December  1,  1908. 

Value  of  farm  lands  East  and  West,  H.  C.  Price  {Amer.  Agr.,  83  (1909), 
A'o.  26,  p.  727). — The  relative  values  of  eastern  and  western  farm  lands  are 
compared  and  the  economic  advantages  of  eastern  farm  lands  as  to  fertility, 
markets,  and  transportation  facilities  are  emphasized. 

List  of  farms  occupied  and  unoccupied  for  sale  or  rent  in  New  York  State, 
B.  R.  RiDDELL  (.V.  y.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Statis.  Farm  Bui.  Jf,  pp.  165,  pis.  U, 
map  1). — This  is  a  detailed  list  of  such  farms  arranged  alphabetically  by  coun- 
ties. The  different  farms  are  described  as  to  size,  location  as  to  markets  and 
transportation  facilities,  character  of  farm  lands,  house  and  bam  accommoda- 
tions, price,  owner,  terms  of  rent  or  sale,  etc. 

Bural  depopulation  and  scarcity  of  labor,  II.  von  Knebel  Doeberitz 
iZtsehr.  Agrarpolitik,  7  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  2 U-2o0) .—This  article  summarizes 
the  views  of  various  authors  who  have  considered  the  agrarian  problem  in  Ger- 
many from  different  points  of  view,  criticises  the  positions  taken  as  offering  no 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem,  and  suggests  as  a  means  of  preventing 
rural  depopulation  and  a  lack  of  farm  laborers  a  change  in  the  emigration 
laws  and  the  establishment  of  farms  for  laborers. 
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Japanese  fanners  and  farm  hands  (Mo,  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts,  [T.  S.]. 
1909,  No,  34h  PP>  ^/^,  il9.) — Notes  are  given  on  the  economic  conditions  of 
farming  and  farm  life  in  Japan. 

In  tlie  renting  of  farms  the  Ehiropean  metayer  system  prevails,  the  fanner 
imying  half  the  value  of  the  crops  as  rent.  The  wages  of  farm  labor  are  low, 
but  not  so  in  eomimrison  with  the  general  standard  of  living.  Taking  this  into 
consideration,  the  Jaimnese  farmer  and  farm  lal>orer  are  as  well  off  and  c«i- 
tented  as  farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  holdinsrs  and  products  of  a^rricultural  laborers  In  Bavaria,  A.  BonzscH 
{lUm,  handle,  7Ag,,  29  (1909),  Nos,  U,  pp.  429,  430;  45,  pp.  437,  438).— This 
article  presents  and  discusses  statistics  derived  from  the  Bavarian  census  of 
1007  regarding  the  number,  size,  character*  management  and  crop  production 
of  different  size  small  holdings,  and  the  number  and  classes  of  agrlcultnral 
woriiers  in  11M)7  as  compared  with  similar  data  for  1895.  The  article  discloees 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  In  the  landholding  and  landless  classes  of 
rural  workers  and  its  effects  on  farm  management  and  agricultural  production. 

Agricultural  mutual  insurance  against  accidents,  Ij^bebg^ie  (Bui.  8oc. 
yat.  Agr,  France,  1)9  (1909),  x\o.  4,  pp,  578-^87 ) .—This  paper  briefly  describes 
the  development  of  mutual  agricultural  insurance  societies  in  France  from  a 
few  societies  in  1SJ)S  to  more  than  8,780  in  1908,  sets  forth  the  legal  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  farm  laborers  securing  comi)en8ation  for  Injuries  from  their 
employers  and  the  high  rates  charged  by  regular  insurance  societies  for  agri- 
cultural risks,  and  gives  the  principal  regulations  of  a  recently  organized  agri- 
cultural mutual  insurance  society.  The  features  of  this  organization  deaned 
worthy  of  si)eeial  mention  are  the  extreme  flexibility  of  its  rules,  the  ease  witli 
which  they  can  be  extended  to  all  forms  of  agricultural  labor,  the  protection 
of  landowners  renting  under  the  share  system,  and  the  paym«it  of  directors 
and  agents  on  a  i>ercentage  basis. 

Agricultural  credit  banks  (Bd.  Agr.  and  Fisheries  [London],  Leaflet  214* 
pp.  4). — This  pamphlet  i)oints  out  the  need  of  credit  among  farmers  and  dis- 
cusses the  distinctive  features,  objects,  organization,  and  operation  of  credit 
banks. 

Agricultural  warrants,  Castelin  (BuL  Soc  Agr.  France,  n.  ser.,  41  (1909), 
Juiiv  i,  fe' ///>.,  pp.  120-124)* — The  author  outlines  the  kinds  of  agricultuml 
wealth  thnt  can  be  pledged  as  a  means  of  securing  credit  in  France  and  other 
countries,  shows  how  little  use  is  made  of  credit  by  farmers  In  France  in  view 
of  tlu^  great  wealth-producing  i)ower  of  the  industry,  and  makes  a  plea  for  an 
extension  of  agricultural  credit  as  a  means  of  Increasing  wealth  production, 
thereby  making  it  possible  to  increase  the  price  of  wages  while  reducing  the  cost 
of  products  to  consumers. 

The  national  association  of  German  agricultural  cooperative  societias  in 
1908  (Ztschr.  Laudw.  Rammer  Braunschweig,  78  (1909),  Nos.  11,  pp.  127-129; 
12,  pp.  1 31-1, W).— At  the  close  of  1908  the  societies  numbered  22,317,  a  gahi  at 
l.(KKS  during  the  year.  The  numbers  of  the  different  societies  were  as  follows: 
Credit  societies  14,s;54 ;  societies  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  supplies  2,152; 
creameries  3,184;  and  miscellaneous  2,147.  See  also  a  previous  note  (EJ,  S.  B., 
20,  p.  990).  Statistics  of  the  business  conducted  by  the  different  societies  are 
presented  and  discussed. 

Law  authorizing  loans  to  agrricultural  cooperative  societies  in  Algeria 
(Bui.  Statis.  Leg.  Vompar.,  33  (1909),  Xo.  3,  pp.  251^53),— The  text  of  the  lair 
of  February  26,  11K)9,  amending  the  law  of  July  8,  1901,  and  setting  forth  tlie 
conditions  under  which  the  Algerian  agricultural  cooperative  societies  may 
secure  the  loan  of  government  funds  for  the  promotion  of  their  different  lines 
of  cooperative  undertakings.  Is  reported. 
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The  cooperative  elevator,  G.  C.  Streeter  {Farm  and  Fireside,  32  (1909), 
yo,  18,  pp,  i,  -J,  fig.  /). — ^The  author  describes  the  development  of  grain  coopera- 
tive associations  in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  the  methods  employed  by  old-line 
'elevator  companies  to  prevent  their  successful  operation.  According  to  statistics 
there  were  on  March  4,  1909,  no  less  than  250  farmers'  cooperative  elevators  In 
Illinois. 

Bobbing:  the  hand  that  feeds,  F.  Cbissey  { Everybody's  Mag.,  20  (1909), 
yo,  6,  pp.  761-771,  figs.  8). — ^A  popular  article  dealing  with  the  methods  prac- 
ticed by  commercial  middlemen  for  depriving  growers  and  shippers  of  agri- 
cultural produce  of  just  prices  for  their  products.  Cooperation  among  farmers 
is  advocated  as  a  remedy  for  such  conditions. 

Bookkeeping  for  farmers,  W.  McIver  (Jour,  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  7  (1909), 
A"o.  5,  pp.  305-312). — A  simple  system  of  bookkeeping  for  farmers  is  described 
and  illustrated. 

Crop  Beporter  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Statis.  Crop  Reporter,  11  (1909), 
ytt.  7,  pp.  Jil-Jf8). — Statistical  data  are  given  on  the  condition  of  crops  in  the 
I'nited  States  and  foreign  countries,  the  farm  values  of  important  products,  and 
the  range  of  prices  of  agricultural  products  in  the  chief  markets  of  the  United 
States. 

AGEICmTTrBAL  EDUCATION. 

The  American  system  of  a^cultural  education,  A.  C.  True  and  D.  J. 
Crosby  (V,  H.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  ^tas.  Circ.  8J,  pp.  27,  pis.  9). — A  semi- 
I»oj>ular  discussion  of  the  leading  features  of  American  agricultural  education 
in  elementary,  secondary,  collegiate,  and  graduate  courses,  with  a  description 
of  typical  institutions  and  agencies  for  conducting  them.  The  educational  func- 
tions of  this  Department,  as  exercised  through  this  OflSce,  are  particularly 
exi>Iained. 

The  school  of  agrriculture  on  the  university  farm,  Davis,  California  (Cali- 
fornia 8ta,  Circ.  kl,  pp.  3-6^  figs.  5,  dgm.  1). — This  circular  answers  questions 
such  as  a  boy  might  ask  regarding  the  school,  the  conditions  of  entering,  cour^-e 
of  study,  etc. 

Proceedings  of  the  twenty-second  annual  convention  of  the  Association 
of  American  Agrricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  held  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  November  18-20,  1908,  edited  by  A.  C.  True,  W.  H.  Beal,  and 
II.  C.  White  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt,  Stas.  Bui.  212,  pp.  122).—An  account 
of  this  convention  has  been  given  ( E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  40(>). 

Industrial  and  vocational  training  in  the  public  schools,  E.  C.  Warriner 
(Mich.  State  Supt.  Put).  Instr.  Bui.  2,  1909,  pp,  /O).— This  bulletin  was  pre- 
pared as  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  vocational  training.  The  author 
briefly  reviews  the  legislation  which  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
special  trades  schools  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and  in  the  cities  of 
rhiladelphia,  Portland  (Greg.),  Milwaukee,  and  Columbus  (Ga.),  and  dis- 
cusses the  work  carried  on  in  these  schools. 

Becent  tendencies  toward  industrial  education  in  Europe  and  America, 
C.  B.  Gibson  (South.  Ed.  Rev.,  6  (1009),  No.  1-2,  pp.  275-284).— l!hls  article 
is  a  discussion  of  the  present  situation  In  reference  to  industrial  education 
abroad  and  at  home. 

The  essential  requirements  of  negrro  education,  J.  H.  Phillips  (South.  Ed. 
Rci\,  6  (1009),  A'o.  1-2,  pp.  294-302).— The  author  of  this  article  believes  that 
in  direct  consequence  of  the  racial  psychology  of  the  negro  child  his  edncntinn 
should  begin  early,  in  the  kindergarten  and  nursery  schools,  in  anticipation 
of  the  period  of  early  arrest  in  mental  development.    The  matter  and  method 
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of  Instruction  should  be  concrete  and  objective.  Throughout  the  elemeotwy 
school  the  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  industrial  training.  Lessoae  in 
hygiene  and  home  sanitation  should  be  given  In  every  grade.  Girls  should  be 
trained  in  the  several  forms  of  domestic  art  and  lioys  in  the  elem^its  of  agri- 
culture, stock-raising,  gardening,  and  the  use  of  tools.  The  methods  of  Hamp- 
ton and  Tuskegee  should  be  extended  downwards.  Secondary  industrial 
schools  should  provide  advanced  instruction  in  the  industrial  arts,  including 
B^ngllsh  and  the  advanced  academic  branches  for  those  preparing  to  teacb. 
The  author  believes  that  "the  principle  of  race  identity"  requires  that  at 
least  in  the  lower  schools  the  teachers  should  be  negroes,  and  that  the  inc«itlTe 
of  becoming  the  teacher  of  his  race  should  not  be  withheld  from  the  negro 
student. 

California  State  farmers'  institute  at  the  university  farm,  Davis,  October 
8,  0,  and  10,  1008  (California  8ta.  Circ.  40,  pp,  -J).— This  contains  the  pro- 
gram of  the  second  Institute  held  at  the  university  farm  at  Davis. 

Annual  report  to  institute  members  (Agr,  Ed,  [Kans.  Agr.  CoL'i,  Farmer^ 
Inst.  Ser.  i,  {1909),  So,  6,  pp,  27,  figs,  5).— This  number  contains  information 
concerning  all  lines  of  agricultural  extension  work  planned  for  the  curr«it  year. 
It  includes  an  account  of  the  legislation  concerning  farmers*  institutes  and 
farm  demonstration  in  the  State,  suggestions  in  regard  to  boys'  and  girls'  cinb 
contests,  monthly  meetings  of  the  county  institute  organizations,  a  reading 
course  for  farmers,  and  general  notes  on  institute  work.  The  membership 
reache<l  In  the  reading  course  is  estimated  at  40,000. 

Farmers*  institute  bulletin,  1007  and  1008,  E.  R.  Lloyd  {Mississippi  Sta, 
Bui.  IJO,  pp.  iSO,  figs.  7). — A  tabular  summary  of  the  farmers'  institute  work  in 
Mississippi  for  1906,  1907,  and  1908,  is  followed  by  some  of  the  principal  ad- 
dresses given  at  these  institutes  on  such  subjects  as  growing  cotton  under  boU 
weevil  conditions,  alfalfa,  vetches,  pork  production,  beef  production,  drainage, 
diversification,  truck  farming,  and  farm  forestry. 

Proceedings  of  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Farmers*  Institute  Workers,  edited  by  W.  H.  Beal  and  J.  HAMiLTOir 
(V.  s,  Dcpt.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Stas.  Bui.  21S.  pp,  75).— This  Is  a  detailed  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  held  at  Washington,  D.  C  November  16-17, 
190S,  which  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  398). 

• 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Twentieth  Annual  Beport  of  Colorado  Station,  1007  (Colorado  Sta,  Rpf' 
J 907.  pp.  52). — This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  report  of  the  director  dis- 
cussing the  function,  work,  and  needs  of  the  station,  departmental  reports,  of 
which  a  portion  of  that  of  the  agriculturist  Is  abstracted  on  page  371  of  this 
issue,  a  linancial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  and  a  list  of 
bulletins  issued  during  1907. 

Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  Colorado  Station,  1008  (Colorado  8ta,  Rpf* 
J 908,  pp.  J 5-30,  99-JJ,8).— This  contains  data  corresponding  to  the  above  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  and  in  addition  a  list  of  the  exchanges  received 
during  1908.  The  report  of  the  field  entomologist  is  abstracted  on  page  352  of 
this  Issue. 

Annual  Report  of  Florida  Station,  1008  (Florida  Sta.  RpU  1908,  PP^ 
CXXA-f  X.Y).— This  contains  the  organiajatlon  list,  a  financial  statement  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  a  list  of  the  publications  of  the  year,  a  general 
review  of  the  work  of  the  station  during  the  year,  departmental  reports,  and  a 
list  of  the  i)eriodicals  received  by  the  station.    Most  of  the  experimental  work 
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reported  is  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  report  of  the  animal  indus- 
trialist contains  data  as  to  the  relative  dressed  and  live  weights  and  percent- 
ages of  27  Florida  native  and  grade  cattle. 

Biennial  Beport  of  Iowa  Station,  1907-8  (Iowa  State  Col,  Agr,  Rpt. 
J907-H,  pp.  135-217). — ^This  contains  a  report  of  the  director,  departmental 
reports,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1907,  and 
June  30,  1908.  The  experimental  work  reported  is  for  the  most  part  abstracted 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Beport  of  Kentucky  Station,  1906  {Kentucky  8ta.  Rpt. 
1906^  pp.  XIII-\-Z86), — This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  financial  statement 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  a  report  of  the  director  on  the  worlc  of 
the  station  during  the  year,  reprints  of  Bulletins  124-128,  previously  noted,  and 
reports  of  miscellaneous  analyses  and  meteorological  data  abstracted  elsewhere 
In  this  issue. 

Twentieth  Annual  Beport  of  Kentucky  Station,  1907  {Kentucky  8ta.  Rpt. 
1907,  pp.  XXIX+215). — This  contains  data  corresponding  to  the  above  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  Juhe  30,  1907,  and  in  addition  reports  by  the  director  on  the 
food  and  feeding  stuffs  control.  Bulletins  127-132,  previously  noted,  are  re- 
printed. The  reports  of  miscellaneous  analyses  and  meteorological  data  are 
abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Twenty-first  Beport  of  Canada  Experimental  Farms,  1907  {Canada  Expt. 
Farms  Rpts.  1907,  pp.  m). — This  contains.  In  addition  to  departmental  reports 
for  the  most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  meteorological  observa- 
tions, lists  of  publications  issued,  plans  of  the  new  horse  and  cattle  barns, 
individual  records  of  the  dairy  herd,  analyses  of  saline  deposits,  asphaltum, 
and  strychnin,  a  discussion  of  white  diarrhea  in  chlclts,  and  feeding  trials 
with  steers  and  pigs. 

Ohio  Station  Circulars  1-50  [reprints]  {Ohio  8ta.  Circs.  1-50,  pp.  123).^ 
This  reprint  is  Issued  to  complete  files  of  the  station  circulars,  the  earlier 
numbers  of  which  were  chiefly  issued  for  temporary  puri)ose8,  and  not  generally 
distributed.     Circulars  1-41  have  not  been  previously  noted. 
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NOTES. 

Connecticut  State  Station. — The  legislature  has  made  an  appropriation  of 
.%30,000  for  a  fireproof  addition  to  the  station  laboratories. 

Idaho  XTniversity  and  Station. — J.  R.  Shinn,  horticulturist,  and  It.  K.  Hyslop. 
njfrononiist,  are  no  longer  connected  with  the  university  or  station.  O.  M. 
Osborne,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  University  of  V»'isconsin,  has  l)een  appointed 
instructor  in  agriculture  and  assistant  to  the  dean. 

Kansas  College  and  Station. — F".  G.  King,  formerly  of  the  Missouri  Univer- 
sity and  Station  and  the  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  animal  huslmndman,  vice  G.  C.  Wheeler,  whose  transfer  to 
extension  work  has  been  previously  noted,  and  entered  uix)n  his  duties  Sep- 
tember 1.  Other  appointments  include  T.  G.  Patterson  as  assistant  in  animal 
husbandry  in  the  college  and  Turner  R,  H.  Wright  as  assistant  in  animal 
nntrition  in  the  station,  both  of  these  appointments  becoming  effective  Sep- 
tember 1;  and  A.  Miyawal^i,  who  became  assistant  in  dairying  In  the  station 
July  1. 

Massachusetts  College  and  Station. — The  resignation  is  noted  of  R.  D.  Ma^ 
f^urln  as  lecturer  In  organic  chemistry  in  the  college  and  research  assistant 
chemist  in  the  station,  this  becoming  effective  September  1. 

Missouri  XTniversity  and  Station. — F.  B.  Mumford,  animal  husbandman,  has 
been  api)ointed  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture  and  director  of  the  station. 
Other  api)ointments  Include  the  following  assistants:  Homer  E.  McNatt.  dairy- 
ing; C.  T.  Dearlng,  horticulture;  C.  A.  Schwartze,  botany;  J.  B.  I^tshawe, 
veterinary  science,  and  A.  A.  Jones,  agricultural  chemistry. 

Montana  College  and  Stetion.— H.  P.  Griffin,  a  1909  graduate  of  the  Missouri 
University,  has  been  apiK)inted  assistant  in  animal  Industry  and  has  entered 
ui)on  his  duties.  II.  h\  Patterson,  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  College,  has  been 
appoiiittMl  assistant  In  agronomy,  beginning  September  1. 

Nebraska  University  and  Station. — Frederick  H.  Abbott  resigned  as  regent 
of  the  university  July  8  to  become  United  States  Assistant  Commissioner  ot 
Indian  Affairs,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Harvey  E.  Xewbranch,  of  Omalwi. 
U.  i:.  Stone  resigned  August  1  as  assistant  professor  of  agricultural  botany 
in  the  university  and  assistant  in  agricultural  botany  in  the  station. 

New  Hampshire  College  and  Station. — F.  W.  Morse,  chemist,  retired  from 
the  c()]loj:o  and  station  work  September  1.  I.  M.  Lewis,  instructor  In  tetany 
in  tlie  college  and  assistant  botanist  In  the  station,  has  resigned  to  become 
instructor  in  botany  at  the  University  of  Texas.  W.-  H.  WMcks,  assistant  horti- 
culturist, has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  at  the  Idaho  Station.  W.  C.  O'Kane, 
who  received  the  M.  S.  degree  at  the  Ohio  University  In  June,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  entomologist  in  the  station. 

An  excursion  of  the  granges  of  the  State  and  the  summer  meeting  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  were  held  at  the  college  August  12.  About  three 
thousand  were  in  attendance,  this  being  probably  the  largest  agricultural 
gathering  ever  held  in  the  State.  A  very  marked  increase  of  interest  in  tlie 
work  of  the  college  and  station  is  rei)orted. 

Virginia  College  and  Station. — Dr.  N.  S.  Mayo,  for  the  past  five  years  chief 
of  the  department  of  animal  industry  of  the  Cuban  Station,  has  been  apiwlnted 
animal  husbandman  and  veterinarian,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  September  1- 
400 
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Investigation  in  horticulture  was  the  main  topic  of  consideration 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Horticultural  Science.  The 
need  of  it  was  the  keynote  of  the  meeting,  and  there  was  frank  ad- 
mission on  the  part  of  many  that  little  more  than  a  beginning  has 
yet  been  made.  It  was  made  clear  that  in  organization  for  teaching 
and  for  experimentation  horticulture  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
advancement  of  the  times,  and  that  this  fact  has  restricted  its  effi- 
ciency in  both  directions. 

Horticulture  as  a  separate  subject  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  organ- 
ized in  the  agricultural  colleges.  It  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
grand  divisions  of  agricultural  education,  and  in  point  of  equipment 
was  developed  quite  as  early  as  agriculture.  It  was  popular,  and  the 
practical  usefulness  of  its  courses  was  realized  early  in  the  history 
of  these  institutions.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  department  unto 
itself,  and  the  distinctions  between  it  and  other  departments  of 
instruction  were  carefully  guarded. 

Horticultural  instruction  in  this  country  has  had  a  higher  aim 
than  that  in  Europe.  The  English  and  continental  gardeners  are 
largely  men  of  the  apprentice-school  type,  whose  training  has  been 
centered  on  learning  to  do  things — on  developing  skill  and  good 
judgment.  The  object  of  the  agricultural  colleges  of  this  country  is 
to  make  educated  men,  as  well  as  men  with  practical  training.  The 
effort  in  horticulture  has  been  to  teach  not  only  the  art  but  the  prin- 
ciples, so  far  as  they  are  known,  and  to  reduce  horticulture  to  a 
pedagogic  basis.  But  in. this  the  subject  has  not  kept  pace  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture  of  late.  The  attempt  to  hold  it  intact 
and  to  itself  has  retarded  the  development  of  its  organization,  and 
prevented  its  keeping  pace  with  the  differentiation  and  specialization 
which  have  been  going  on  in  agriculture  The  mode  of  organization 
has  now  become  traditional  and  unsuited  to  present  conditions.  The 
units  are  far  too  large,  and  do  not  develop  specialization  either 
in  teachers  or  students. 

Horticulture  is  at  present  a  highly  developed  art.  The  art  has 
developed  far  beyond  the  understanding  of  the  science,  and  skill 
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drawn  from  experience  is  depended  upon  rather  than  a  knowledge  of 
principles.  The  work  of  horticulturists  has  dealt  largely  with  the 
art — with  the  commercial  and  aesthetic  side  of  the  subject  This  has 
predominated  to  such  a  degree  as  often,  and  perhaps  usually,  to  give 
the  student  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  field  and  a  biased  view  as 
to  the  needs  on  the  experimental  side. 

At  no  stage  has  there  been  the  attempt  to  correlate  horticultural 
practice  and  problems  with  the  sciences  that  there  has  been  in  seme 
branches  of  agriculture  proper.  The  fundamentals  of  horticulture 
have  not  been  suflSciently  developed  to  meet  the  demands  of  scientific 
training,  and  graduate  work  in  that  subject  has  not  been  so  arranged 
as  to  promote  investigation  except  in  a  quite  limited  way. 

The  science  has  been  to  a  large  degree  borrowed  from  the  related 
sciences,  and  systematic  investigation  in  the  science  of  horticulture 
by  horticulturists  has  been  prosecuted  only  sparingly.  They  have 
been  too  busy  with  the  practical  questions  and  often  in  conducting 
large  plantations  on  a  commercial  basis.  In  their  teaching  and  their 
experimental  work  they  have  spread  themselves  over  ^oo  broad  a 
field.  Their  work  has  been  diffuse,  and  there  have  been  few  who 
have  been  content  tb  confine  themselves  to  a  definite  field.  This  has 
necessarily  made  much  of  the  work  superficial;  and  the  success  met 
with  in  assisting  practical  men  has  tended  to  engender  a  certain  satis- 
faction with  that  kind  of  work,  and  prevented  full  realization  of  the 
need  of  more  fundamental  investigation. 

Horticulture  as  a  science  has  not  yet  been  organized,  and  the  field 
of  horticultural  investigation  has  not  yet  been  surveyed  and  mapped 
Only  quite  recently  has  much  consideration  been  given  to  the  science 
of  horticulture  and  its  upbuilding.    It  presents  a  virgin  field. 

The  meeting  of  the  society  at  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  was  therefore 
a  noteworthy  one  in  the  prominence  given  to  this  subject  In  this 
respect  it  was  a  realization  of  what  was  expected  when  the  society 
was  organized  under  its  present  name  several  years  ago.  As  a  mark 
of  its  interest  in  the  subject,  the  society  rejected  a  proposition  to 
change  its  name  to  that  of  an  Association  of  Official  Horticulturists ; 
the  sentiment  prevailed  that  the  body  should  retain  the  name  and  the 
character  of  a  society  of  science  as  related  to  horticulture.  As  such 
it  has  a  wholly  unoccupied  field,  and  may  become  a  very  important 
agency  for  the  advancement  of  horticultural  science  arid  the  reor- 
ganization of  horticulture  in  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations. 

In  the  presidential  address,  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  of  this  Department, 
voiced  the  great  and  increasing  need  for  science  in  horticulture. 
This  must  be  developed  out  of  thoroughgoing  research,  fundamental 
in  character  and  method,  and  aimed  primarily  at  principles  and  laws 
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rather  than  at  practical  rules.  The  need  of  well-trained,  well-poised 
men  to  conduct  such  work  was  strongly  emphasized,  for  it  was 
recognized  that  without  men  with  the  proper  training  and  the  proper 
outlook,  little  real  advancement  in  horticultural  science  can  be  looked 
for.  Men  first,  and  then  the  development  of  methods  of  research  in 
horticulture,  were  looked  upon  as  the  two  things  most  needful  for 
liorticultiiral  investigation. 

In  a  paper  on  The  Adams  Fund  in  Its  Relation  to  Investigation 
in  Horticulture,  E.  W.  Allen,  of  this  Office,  described  the  work  which 
is  being  done  in  horticulture  under  that  fund,  and  pointed  out  some 
of  the  essential  features  of  investigation.  The  review  showed  that 
the  Adams  fund  has  stimulated  a  considerable  amount  of  investiga- 
tion in  the  field  of  horticulture,  and  that  this  covers  a  quite  wide 
range.  Of  the  forty-five  projects  in  that  field,  however,  only  a  part 
are  being  conducted  by  horticulturists,  the  remainder  being  in  charge 
of  men  in  other  departments. 

This  illustrates  the  intimate  relationship  between  horticulture  and 
the  basic  sciences,  and  the  necessity  of  taking  account  of  the  investi- 
gation done  there  in  determining  the  present  status  of  science  in 
horticulture.  The  horticulturist  entering  the  field  of  investigation 
requires  a  quite  broad  view  of  science.  This  familiarity  must  teach 
him  the  field  of  these  sciences,  and  in  a  general  way  what  has  already 
been  done.  He  must  know  not  only  the  methods  and  the  spirit  of 
science,  but  he  must  be  able  to  think  clearly  in  science.  He  must  be 
able  to  analyze  the  large  practical  problems  in  his  subject,  and  re- 
solve them  into  their  scientific  aspects,  so  as  to  define  his  investigation, 
get  a  point  of  attack,  and  give  the  work  direction. 

There  is  much  advantage  to  be  gained  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
horticulturist,  provided  there  is  combined  with  it  a  broad  scientific 
outlook  and  sympathy.  The  man  with  practical  sympathies  and  an 
understanding  of  the  conditions  of  the  art  should  be  in  position  to 
turn  out  more  efficient  and  useful  investigation  in  horticulture  than 
one  whose  studies  take  no  account  of  these  considerations. 

But  the  horticulturists  too  often  approach  their  problem  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  art  primarily,  rather  than  that  of  science,  and  as 
a  result  the  experimental  work  in  that  field  has  consisted  quite  largely 
of  trials  and  experiments  which  gave  only  a  superficial  answer  and 
are  not  conclusive  or  permanent  in  character.  Up  to  the  present 
time  there  has  not  been  a  very  widespread  or  well-defined  sentiment 
for  research  under  existing  conditions.  The  horticulturists  have  felt 
the  pressure  to  get  results  of  immediate  practical  application  by  the 
shortest  route.  The  needs  of  the  art  have  appealed  to  them  strongly, 
and  the  commercial  and  practical  aspects  of  the  subject  have  been 
alluring  and  fascinating. 
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In  a  general  way  there  has  been  agreement  among  horticulturists 
that  there  ought  to  be  more  investigation  in  their  subject,  and  a 
recognition  that  it  is  based  on  the  application  of  principles  in  science 
which  ought  to  be  worked  out.  The  demands  upon  them  prevented 
such  work  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  this  has  gradually  shaped  their 
attitude  toward  experimentation  in  horticulture  until,  in  a  way,  it 
has  become  fixed,  so  that  although  the  way  now  opens  for  research 
they  are  not  drawn  to  it.  They  have  not  had  the  inspiration  of  in- 
vestigation by  foreign  horticulturists,  or  an  organization  of  the  field, 
or  a  summing  up  of  the  status  of  knowledge  from  a  scientific  stand- 
point. 

Twenty  years  of  experiment  station  work  has  changed  the  view 
but  little.  The  work  has  been  mostly  in  circles  and  has  continued 
largely  along  beaten  paths.  Investigation  is  largely  a  matter  of 
sympathies  and  temperament,  and  these  have  not  been  developed. 
The  call  is  loud  and  insistent  for  men  of  that  training,  but  the  de- 
mand can  not  be  met.  The  diflBculty  gets  back  to  the  colleges.  They 
are  not  holding  up  the  ideals  to  the  occasional  student  suited  to  that 
sort  of  a  career,  and  developing  in  him  the  standards  for  real  pro- 
gressive work  in  horticulture,  the  spirit  of  research,  and  the  point 
of  view  of  science  as  well  as  of  commercialism.  Until  this  is  done, 
until  horticultural  instruction  is  put  upon  a  higher  plane,  and  the 
possibilities  for  advanced  work  in  science  with  a  horticultural  out- 
look are  developed,  we  shall  have  to  draw  largely  on  the  basic  sciences 
for  the  principles  of  horticulture. 

More  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  what  the  basic  sciences  are  con- 
tributing which  has  a  bearing  on  horticulture,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  help  to  have  the  scientific  basis  of  horticulture  gathered  from 
all  sources  and  arranged  in  a  systematic  way.  The  knowledge  of 
what  has  been  done  is  a  prerequisite  to  original  investigation  in  any 
line. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  we  have  no  text-book  or  treatise  on  horti- 
culture in  its  scientific  aspects,  no  book  which  brings  together  for  the 
teacher  or  the  student  what  is  really  known  of  the  principles  which 
underlie  operations  in  horticulture.  We  have  such  books  for  animal 
nutrition,  for  breeding,  for  agricultural  chemistry,  for  'soils,  and 
other  branches  of  agriculture,  but  not  for  horticulture.  We  have,  it 
is  true,  books  on  the  principles  of  fruit  culture  and  of  vegetable  grow-, 
ing  and  the  like,  but  they  are  the  principles  or  elements  of  practice, 
not  of  science. 

What  a  help  such  a  book  would  be  to  both  the  teacher  and  the  in- 
vestigator! It  would  give  the  status  of  science  in  horticulture  in 
such  a  way  as  to  furnish  a  starting  point  for  original  and  productive 
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investigation,  and  something  to  build  onto.  There  would  be  no 
further  excuse  for  working  around  in  circles.  Such  a  treatise  would 
illustrate  the  meaning  of  investigation,  and  open  up  a  vast  number 
of  subjects  for  study.  It  would  help  greatly  in  organizing  the  sub- 
ject, and  aid  in  formulating  the  practical  problems  in  their  scientific 
aspects. 

The  preparation  of  such  a  manual  would  prepare  the  way  for  a 
classification  of  horticulture  from  a  scientific  standpoint.  It  would 
furnish  a  basis  for  horticultural  science,  and  would  in  fact  be  the 
beginning  of  that  science.  Science  as  applied  to  any  subject  is 
knowledge  verified  and  arranged  in  an  orderly  system,  and  the  office 
of  science  is  the  study  of  the  sequence  of  phenomena.  This,  then,  is 
the  office  of  horticultural  science — to  bring  together  scientific  knowl- 
edge as  it  relates  to  that  subject  and  arrange  it  in  an  orderly  system, 
and  to  study  the  sequence  of  phenomena  in  horticulture. 

The  paper  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  on  The  Field  of  Research  in 
Horticulture,  was  a  definition  of  the  kind  of  work  needed  to  develop 
the  fundamentals  of  horticulture,  the  kind  of  men  required  to  carry 
on  such  work,  and  the  need  for  reorganization.  It  was  a  frank 
setting  forth  of  the  manner  in  which  horticulture  as  a  subject  is 
'^ggi'^g  behind,  both  in  teaching  and  investigation. 

Professor  Bailey  explained  that  the  practices  of  the  present  day 
have  grown  up  in  a  sort  of  haphazard  and  indefinite  way.  They 
are  in  large  measure  founded  on  shrewd  guesses.  Because  they  have 
served  us  very  well  so  far  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  them  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  our  needs.  "  Research  in  horticulture  is  as  much  to 
be  furthered  as  is  research  in  anything  else.  .  .  .  There  really  can 
be  no  worthwhile  horticulture  unless  it  be  founded  on  original  scien- 
tific investigation." 

The  definition  given  of  research  was  clear  and  explicit.  It  was 
characterized  as  "  a  competent  effort  by  a  competent  person  to  dis- 
cover principles  and  facts  that  are  underlying  in  one  year  as  well  as 
in  another,  and  that  do  not  grow  old  and  out  of  date,  in  distinction 
from  the  making  of  tests  and  the  reelaboration  of  present  knowledge." 
Citing  an  illustration  from  horticulture  of  this  distinction  he  said : 
"  To  determine  what  varieties  of  apricots  are  best  adapted  to  a  region 
roay  be  one  of  the  most  useful  undertakings,  but  it  is  of  temporary 
value  and  a  new  test  should  be  made  every  five  or  ten  years.  To  de- 
scribe the  varieties  of  apricots  is  of  the  same  order.  If,  however, 
one  were  to  inquire  for  the  principles  that  control  the  variation  of 
apricots,  or  that  determine  the  limitations  of  varieties,  or  that  under- 
lie the  physiological  processes  in  apricot  growing,  or  that  explain  the 
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close  interrelation  of  the  apricot  flora  with  climate,  he  would  be 
entering  the  field  of  real  research." 

Research  depends  on  the  intention  and  method  of  the  work,  and 
specially  on  the  capacity  of  the  man  who  undertakes  it.  Its  intenticm 
is  to  go  to  the  bottom.  It  requires  a  research  type  of  mind ;  "  few  per- 
sons are  capable  of  projecting  and  completing  real  investigational 
work,"  hence  men  must  be  selected  who  have  the  special  aptitude  and 
qualification  for  it.    It  is  futile  to  attempt  to  exact  it  of  all  men. 

Professor  Bailey  expressed  the  belief  that  on  the  research  side  the 
horticulturists  in  the  colleges  and  stations  are  not  making  great  head- 
way, and  that  few  new  men  are  being  turned  out  who  promise  to  me^ 
the  coming  problems.    The  reason  for  this  condition  was  assigned  very 
largely  to  improper  or  inefficient  organization  and  plan.    "  Horticul- 
turists are  forced  to  cover  too  much  ground,"  he  said,  "  and  neces- 
sarily they  cover  some  of  it  very  thin.    The  work  is  not  sufficiently 
specialized.    There  is  the  same  need  that  horticulturists  become  par- 
ticularists  as  that  other  college  officers  become  unquestioned  authori- 
ties in  particular  subjects.  ...  If  the  subjects  that  we  class  with 
horticulture  had  been  wholly  unrecognized  until  this  time,  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  they  would  now  be  organized  under  the  present 
form." 

He  urged  differentiation  in  function  and  specialization  in  horticul- 
ture, and  pointed  out  that  the  horticulturists  should  themselves  be 
actively  preparing  a  reconstructive  movement. 

In  regard  to  the  kind  of  men  needed  for  the  college  and  station 
work,  Professor  Bailey  laid  great  stress  on  the  development  of  the 
point  of  view  and  the  scientific  spirit,  and  upon  the  necessity  for 
graduate  work.  In  this  he  drew  upon  his  address  given  before  the 
Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, at  Portland,  the  past  summer.  He  urged  that  the  colleges  must 
not  only  train  farmers  but  must  train  the  trainers  of  farmers;  they 
thus  have  a  double  work  to  perform.  "  The  college  that  makes  no 
adequate  distinction  between  these  two  lines  of  service  ought  not  to 
undertake  to  train  men  for  the  best  leadership,  or  to  expect  that  even 
the  best  men  from  the  graduating  classes  will  be  fitted  for  it." 

The  point  was  made  that  the  college  that  trains  a  man  inoculates 
the  spirit  into  him.  "  No  person  is  prepared  for  college  and  station 
work  who  does  not  possess  the  scientific  spirit.  .  .  .  The  point  of  view 
is  the  first  consideration ;  the  curriculum  is  one  of  the  means  of  work- 
ing it  out."  The  type  of  mind  determines  the  man's  attitude  toward 
a  problem.  "  The  attitude  of  the  young  m^n  toward  his  work  is  just 
as  important  as  the  work  itself;  and  for  this  attitude  his  instructors 
are  in  large  degree  responsible." 

"  Because  a  man  has  graduated  from  a  college  of  agriculture  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  is  fitted  for  a  position  in  a  college  of  agriculture. 
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My  contention  is  that  we  have  now  come  to  the  time  when  we  must 
more  closely  scrutinize  the  men  who  are  to  officer  our  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  our  experiment  stations.  We  have  now  fekimmed  the 
surface  in  agricultural  investigation,  taking  off  the  apparent  and  the 
easy  subjects.  The  constituency  is  rapidly  rising  in  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  what  we  do.  We  must  now  go  deeper,  attack  the  essential 
underlying  problems,  teach  more  fundamentally." 

Professor  Bailey  urged  strongly  the  importance  of  postgraduate 
study  to  prepare  men  for  service  in  the  colleges  and  stations.  Such 
study  he  considered  essential  to  efficient  service  at  the  present  stage. 
He  pointed  out  that  practically  all  the  postgraduate  students  of 
to-day  will  be  candidates  for  positions  as  teachers  and  experimenters. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  that  only  men  suited  to  it  be  encouraged 
to  enter  upon  slich  graduate  work,  and  that  we  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  time  element  in  training  persons  for  college  and  station  work. 
They  should  be  allowed  to  mature  and  ripen. 

These  are  important  considerations.  They  are  fundamental  to 
progress.  There  has  been  no  cessation  in  the  demand  for  men  for  our 
colleges  and  stations.  The  supply  has  not  kept  pace  with  it,  and  men 
have  been  pressed  into  the  service  who  were  never  intended  for  it. 
The  demand  is  especially  for  men  of  advanced  training,  men  ripened 
by  postgraduate  study,  and  with  a  broad  insight  into  science  and  its 
methods  and  its  spirit. 

This  is  true  of  horticulture  as  well  as  elsewhere,  but  the  supply  is 
exceedingly  small.  The  opportunity  is  here  but  not  the  men  to 
meet  it.  The  need  for  investigation  lies  in  its  relations  to  both  the 
art  and  to  teaching.  The  more  transitory  tests  and  experiments  have 
been  extremely  useful,  although  half-way  knowledge  is  uncertain  and 
likely  to  be  misleading.  Horticulture  is  largely  intensive,  and  mis- 
takes are  serious.  As  Professor  Bailey  said,  "  a  special  obligation 
of  good  and  careful  investigation  rests  on  all  those  who  study  any  of 
the  practices  whereby  men  and  women  wrest  their  livelihood  in  the 
world."  From  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  the  present  need  for 
investigation  is  even  more  imperative,  if  horticultural  instruction  is  to 
keep  pace  pedagogically  with  that  in  other  branches  of  agriculture, 
based  on  investigation  in  which  the  horticulturists  themselves  take  an 
active  part. 

There  has  seemed  sometimes  to  be  a  disinclination  among  horticul- 
tiurists  to  map  out  a  restricted  field  and  settle  down  to  investigation 
in  it.  In  a  number  of  instances  men  are  now  employed  primarily  for 
investigation,  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  relieve  them  of  every  dis- 
turbing or  distracting  feature,  and  to  leave  them  to  their  quest. 
Some  of  these  men  unfortunately  fail  to  meet  the  requirements, 
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because  they  can  not  resist  the  fascination  of  horticulture  as  an  art 
and  a  business,  and  the  practical  questions  which  it  suggests. 

The  commercial  possibilities  are  disconcerting  to  some  well-prepared 
men.  Too  often  they  are  drawn  by  the  attraction  of  making  money, 
rather  than  by  that  of  adding  new  facts  to  the  fund  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  thus  becoming  one  of  the  civilizing  agencies  of  their  day. 
The  commercial  spirit  dominates  the  scientific,  and  they  become  rest- 
less and  dissatisfied.  We  can  never  have  investigation  in  horticul- 
ture, under  the  direction  of  horticulturists,  until  we  have  a  class  of 
men  with  the  investigative  turn  of  mind,  the  training  which  prepares 
for  it,  and  the  taste  which  makes  its  pursuit  and  its  associations 
satisfying. 
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AGBICULTXJEAL  CHEMISTBY. 

On  the  quantitative  determination  of  nitric  acid,  A.  Gutbier  (Chem.  Ztg., 
SS  (1909),  No.  IS,  p.  158;  abs.  i»  Chem,  Zentbl,  1909,  /,  No.  13,  p.  IIU).— 
Referring  to  a  recent  article  by  Hes  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1104),  the  author  reiter- 
ates conclusions  expressed  in  a  previous  article  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  112).  The  use 
of  filter  pai)er  dried  at  110°  C.  for  collecting  the  precipitate  as  proposed  by 
Hra  is  condemned. 

The  determination  of  nitrates  by  the  Grandval  and  Lajoux  method,  L. 
Fabcy  (Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  France,  4.  ser.,  5  {1909),  No.  10,  pp.  562,  563).^ 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  author  is  covering  In  his  Investigations 
much  the  same  ground  as  Lombard  and  Lafore  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  8). 

Influence  of  bromids  and  iodids  on  the  determination  of  nitrates  in  water, 
L.  Fabcy  (BuL  Soc.  Chim.  France,  4.  ser.,  5  {1909),  No.  10,  pp.  563-566,  fig. 
1). — Investigations  are  reported  from  which  the  author  concludes  that  the 
halogen  salts  have  a  disturbing  influence  in  the  application  of  Grandval  and 
Lajoux's  method  for  the  determination  of  nitrates  in  waters,  the  coefficient  of 
decoloration  varying  with  the  kind  of  halogen  salt  present.  Iodids  stand  inter- 
mediate between  chlorids  and  bromids.  The  mechanism  of  the  reaction  is 
evidently  the  same  for  the  three  classes  of  halogen  salts. 

On  the  determination  of  osmotic  pressure,  J.  Konig  and  J.  Hasenbaumeb 
iZtschr.  Angew.  Chem.,  22  {1909),  Nos.  22,  pp.  1009-1018,  figs.  2;  23,  pp.  1070- 
1074). — The  method  proposed  as  well  as  a  new  form  of  osmometer  are  de- 
scribed in  detail,  with  results  of  numerous  tests  of  the  method.  See  also  a 
previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  713). 

The  use  of  the  histological  method  for  the  microscopical  determination  of 
colloids,  particularly  in  soil  investigation,  F.  C5ornu  {Ztachr.  Chem.  u.  Indus. 
Kolloide,  4  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  304,  305). — The  possibility  and  advantage  of  using 
such  methods  are  briefly  pointed  out. 

Studies  on  the  determination  of  clay  in  soils,  E.  Abntz  {Landw.  Vers, 
Stat.,  70  {1909),  No.  3-4,  pp.  269-306;  ahs.  in  Ghen^  Ahs.,  3  {1909),  No.  13,  pp. 
1565,  1566). — ^As  a  result  of  an  extended  series  of  studies  of  methods,  the  au- 
thor proposes  the  following  procedure : 

**  Heat  5  gm.  of  fine  soil  with  about  50  cc.  of  water  and  2  cc.  of  10  per  cent 
hydrochloric  acid  (with  soils  containing  larger  amounts  of  lime  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  should  be  correspondingly  increased),  remove  the  solution  by  filtra- 
tion, wash  the  soil,  and  remove  to  a  300  cc.  beaker.  Add  30  cc.  of  18  to  20 
per  cent  ammonia,  boil  gently  for  i  hour,  keeping  the  beaker  covered  with  a 
watch  glass,  cool,  add  water  to  a  depth  of  11  cm.  over  the  soil,  and  after  24 
hours'  standing,  siphon  off  the  supernatant  solution  to  a  depth  of  1  cm.  Re- 
move the  residue  to  a  porcelain  dish,  stir  up  repeatedly  with  a  little  water,  and 
decant  until  a  clear  solution  Is  obtained.  Remove  the  residue  and  the  solutions 
to  a  beaker  and  boll  gently  for  i  hour  in  20  cc.  of  ammonia.  Cool,  cover  with 
water  to  a  depth  of  11  cm.,  and  siphon  off  after  24  hours,  repeating  this  opera- 
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tion  three  times.  Precipitate  the  clay  in  the  solution  by  means  of  ammcmiiUD 
chlorid.  Collect  this  clay  with  the  iron  and  alumina  precipitated  from  tiie 
original  hydrochloric  acid  solution  on  a  filter,  wash,  ignite,  and  weigh.  With 
soils  having  a  clay  content  of  1-16  per  cent,  divide  the  weight  obtained  by  OjKI, 
with  those  containing  15-30  per  cent  by  CdS,  and  with  those  containing  90-50 
per  cent  by  0.97." 

The  calculation  of  the  potash  content  of  potassic  r(>cks  from  the  spedfie 
firravity,  C.  Pbzibylla  (Kali,  1909,  pp.  117,  118;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  SS  (1909), 
No.  56,  Repert.,  p.  259). — ^The  method  is  not  considered  reliable. 

The  estimation  of  iron  oxid  and  alumina  in  phosphate  rocks,  T.  S.  GLAiMinve 
(Jour.  Indus,  and  Enffin.  Chern^,  1  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  249,  250;  abs.  in  Jour.  8oc 
Chem.  Indus.,  28  (1909),  No.  9,  p.  485). — ^The  method  proposed  is  as  follows: 

"Boil  5  gm.  of  the  rock  phosphate  for  1  hour  in  50  cc  hydrochloric  add 
(1:1),  filter  into  a  250  cc.  flaslt,  add  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  peroxid  of 
hydrogen  solution,  boil  for  a  few  minutes  to  oxidize  iron  and  expel  oxygen,  cool, 
fill  to  mark,  and  mix.  Take  25  cc.  (i  gm.),  heat  to  boiling,  add  ammonia  to 
alkalinity,  then  hydrochloric  acid  till  Just  clear,  then  1  gm.  of  oxalate  of  am- 
monium in  crystals,  boil  gently  for  a  short  time,  let  settle  and  filter  from  pre- 
cipitated oxalate  of  lime  into  a  500  cc.  KJeldahl  fiask,  add  5  cc.  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  evaporate  to  white  fumes  to  destroy  excess  of  oxalic  add. 
(This  boiling  down  and  destruction  of  oxalic  acid  can  be  done  in  20  minute&) 
Cool,  add  50  cc.  water,  5  cc.  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boil  gently  a  few 
moments  to  dissolve  any  dehydrated  sulphate  of  iron,  boiling  until  solution  is 
clear.  Rinse  into  beaker,  make  up  to  about  150  cc  and  precipitate  the  iron 
and  alumina  as  phosphates  either  by  adding  ammonia  to  neutrality  using  methyl 
orange  as  nn  indicator,  or  by  making  the  solution  Just  alkaline  with  ammonia, 
Just  clearing  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  adding  25  cc.  of  acetate  of  am- 
monia solution  (sp.  gr.  1.04).  Filter  and  wash  the  precipitated  phosphates  with 
a  boiling  hot  nitrate  of  ammonia  solution  (2|  per  cent).  Ignite  and  wei^ 
deduct  the  iron  phosphate  present  and  multiply  the  remainder  by  0.418  to  obtain 
the  alumina. 

"  The  iron  oxld  Is  determined  by  taking  50  cc  (1  gm.)  of  the  rock  phosphate 
solution  and  titrating  by  either  bichromate  of  potash  solution  or  permanganate 
of  potash  solution." 

Determinations  of  the  water-absorptive  power  of  peat  litter,  A.  G.  Pai.!!- 
griST  (K.  %avdtbr,  Akad.  HandL  och  Tidskr.,  41  {1908),  No.  5-6,  pp.  398- 
402). — This  article  gives  briefly  the  results  of  a  critical  examination  of  varioas 
methods  which  have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose,  particularly  those  of 
Fleischer  and  von  Fellltzen.  Attention  is  called  especially  to  the  importance 
of  having  the  same  bottom  area  in  the  apparatus  used  and  of  employing  the 
same  quantity  of  peat. 

Hydrolysis  of  crystallized  albumen  from  hen's  egg,  T.  B.  Osborke,  Dl  B. 
JoNE^»and  O.  S.  I.kavknworth  {Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  24  (1909),  No.  2^  pp. 
252-262). — Results  of  studies  of  the  cleavage  of  crystallized  egg  albumen  are 
rei)orted  In  comparison  with  the  work  of  other  Investigators.  Of  the  50.06  p» 
cent  of  hydrolysis  products  obtained,  the  constituents  present  in  greatest  quan- 
tity were  leucln,  glutamlnic  acid,  and  phenylalanin,  with  10.71,  9.10,  and  5.07  per 
cent,  respectively. 

"The  low  summation  shown  by  our  hydrolysis  is  not  due  to  any  defect  in 
carrying  out  the  processes  Incident  to  the  isolation  of  the  amino-acida,  f6r 
throughout  the  entire  analysis  the  separations  were  effected  with  unusually 
small  losses.  The  unusual  deficiency,  in  our  opinion,  is  rather  to  be  attributed 
to  the  presence  of  some  nonprotein  complex  which,  in  combination  with  protehi. 
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const! tntes  this  albumen.  Possibly  some  complex  similar  to  chondroltin-sul- 
phnric  acid  may  here  occur,  whicli  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  amount  of 
sulphld  sulphur  to  be  obtained  from  ovalalbumen  indicates  that  one-half  of  its 
total  sulphur  belongs  to  some  other  complex  than  cystln." 

The  hydrolyzed  products  of  casein,  H.  Skkaup  {Monatah,  Chem,,  29  (1908), 
A'o.  8,  pp.  791-798;  aba.  in  ZentU.  PhyaioL,  23  (1909),  No.  4.  P.  il7).— Among 
the  hydrolytic  products  of  casein  three  different  substances  were  found  which 
had  the  composition  of  leucyl — ^valyl — anhydrids  but  could  be  distinguished  by 
their  rotary  powers.  Other  products  found  were  leucin  and  a  mixture  of  butyl 
and  amyl  amins. 

Vote  on  the  hydrolysis  of  casein  with  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
Z.  H.  Skkaup  and  W.  TtJBK  {Monatsh.  Chem.,  30  {1909),  No.  3,  pp,  287 j  288; 
ahs.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  28  {1909),  No.  9,  p.  ^88).— When  casein  was 
boiled  with  six  times  its  quantity  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  for  6  hours 
about  the  same  amount  of  glutamic  acid  was  obtained  as  when  boiled  for  18 
hoars  with  nine  times  the  quantity  of  33  per  cent  sulphuric  acid. 

On  the  refractive  indices  of  solutions  of  the  caseinates  and  the  acid-  and 
alkali-equivalents  of  casein,  T.  B.  Robebtson  {Jour.  Phys.  Chem.,  13  {1900), 
.Vo.  6,  pp.  469-489). — Investigations  are  reported  which  show  that  the  concen- 
tration of  casein  solutions  can  be  very  accurately  determined  by  their  refractive 
indices.    Among  the  conclusions  reached  are  the  following : 

"  The  difference  between  the  refractive  Indices  of  two  solutions  of  a  caselnate 
which  differ  only  In  their  casein  content,  Is  proportional  to  the  difference 
between  the  percentages  of  casein  which  they  contain.  .  .  .  The  hydrochlorlc- 
aeid-equlvalent  of  casein  (that  is,  the  quantity  of  acid  required  to  just  dissolve 
1  gm.  of  casein)  has  been  determined,  by  methods  described  in  this  paper,  and, 
for  solutions  containing  1.25  per  cent  of  casein,  It  was  found  that  1  gm.  of 
casein  =  approximately  32  X  10-'  equlvalent-gram-molecules  of  HCl.  .  .  .  The 
NaOH-equlvalent  of  casein  has  been  determined,  by  methods  described  In  this 
paper,  for  solutions  containing  2  per  cent  of  casein,  and  It  was  found  that  1  gm. 
of  casein,  at  *  saturation  *  of  the  base  =  11.4  X  ICH*  equlvalent-gram-molecules  of 
NaOH.  The  LlOH-equlvalent  was  found  to  be  Identical  with  the  NaOH-equlva- 
lent" 

Introductory  manual  for  the  repression  of  adulteration,  J.  Lemebcieb 
{Manuel  M^mentaire  pour  la  Repression  des  Fraudes.  Paris,  1909,  pp.  XII I -\- 
600). — Legislative  enactments,  analytical  methods,  and  similar  data  are  In- 
cluded In  this  extended  volume  designed  for  use  In  food  inspection  work, 
especially  with  reference  to  BYench  conditions. 

Detecting  and  measuring  incipient  putrefaction  in  meat,  A.  Scala  and  G. 
BoKAMABTiNi  {Ann.  Ig.  8per.,  n.  ser.,  19  {1909),  No.  1,  pp.  113-122).— Using 
different  kinds  of  meat,  the  authors  determined  the  color,  odor,  reaction,  water- 
solnble  material,  total  nitrogen,  ammonia,  volatile  sulphur,  and  other  constitu- 
ents, hi  samples  of  different  ages,  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
n»ethod  of  Judging  of  the  wholesome  condition  of  meat  Is  by  determining  the 
anwrant  of  volatile  reducing  substance  present 

Researches  on  lard  and  beef  fat,  S.  Alberto  {8taz.  8per.  Agr.  Ital.,  42  {1909), 
No.  3,  pp,  179-191). — ^After  reviewing  the  work  of  other  Investigators  the  author 
presents  analytical  data  to  show  that  the  adulteration  of  lard  with  beef  fat 
nwy  be  detected  by  the  microscope  and  by  determining  the  melting  point  of 
the  crystals  obtained  from  ether  solutions. 

A  new  micro-chemical  method  for  identifying  rye  and  wheat  starch,  W. 
^^z  {PUrm.  Ztg.,  54  {1909),  No.  ^5,  pp.  4iU  4^2).— According  to  the  author, 
starches  of  diiferent  origin  exhibit  differences  In  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
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grains  swell  when  treated  with  a  solution  of  crystalline  sodium  salicylate.  The 
solution  recommended  is  made  of  1  gm.  salicylate  to  11  gm.  of  water.  The 
progress  of  the  reaction  is  followed  with  a  microscope. 

Experiments  on  peas  greened  with  copper  and  on  Manila  cream  and  gelatin 
treated  with  copper,  R.  Kjeu^^n  {Ztschr.  Offentl.  Chem.,  15  (1909),  No.  2,  pp. 
31-34;  ahs.  in  Chcm.  ZenthU  1909,  /,  No.  8,  pp.  675,  676).— The  results  of  the 
examination  of  these  food  products  are  discussed. 

A  new  method  for  testing  honey,  Langeb  {Sildd.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  1909,  No,  19; 
ahs.  in  Schweiz.  Wchnscfir.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  .J7  {1909),  No.  20,  pp,  316,  S17). — 
The  author  describes  a  method  for  detecting  artificial  honey  by  means  of  the 
precipitin  reaction  obtainable  with  the  protein  of  natural  honey. 

Judging  honey,  J.  Hertkorn  {Chem.  Ztg.,  33  {1909),  No.  53,  p.  481).— \  sum- 
mary of  data  on  the  analysis  of  honey. 

The  use  of  temperature  corrections  in  the  polarization  of  cane  sugar  and 
other  products  by  means  of  a  quartz  prism  saccharimeter,  C.  A.  Browne 
{Ztschr.  Vcr.  Beat.  Zuckerindus.,  1909,  No.  6^0,  II,  pp.  40.h431). — ^An  extended 
study  and  discussion  of  methods. 

Annual  report  of  the  experiment  station  for  the -Java  sugar  industry  for 
1908  {Jaarver.  Proefstat.  Java  Suikerindus.,  1908,  pp.  259,  pi.  1,  figs.  7).— This 
rei)ort  consists  chiefly  of  analytical  data  relating  to  sugar  investigations. 

The  Schmitt  method  of  determining  total  ether  extract  in  wine,  F.  Scurti 
and  G.  De  Plato  {Ann.  R.  Staz.  Chim.  Agr,  t^pcr.  Roma,  2.  ser.,  2  {1907-8), 
pp.  325-332). — A  contribution  to  the  study  of  methods. 

The  correction  of  acid  and  a  new  method  for  determining  free  volatile  acid 
in  wine,  N.  Gallo  {Staz.  i^ipcr.  Agr.  ItaL,  42  {1909),  No.  1-2,  pp.  37-^0).— A 
contribution  to  the  chemistry  of  wine. 

The  brewer's  analyst,  R.  D.  Bailey  {New  York  and  London,  1907,  pp. 
X-}-Jt23,  pis.  22,  figs.  131). — This  is  a  "systematic  handbook  of  analyses  relat- 
ing to  brewing  and  malting,  giving  details  of  up-to-date  methods  of  analyzing 
all  materials  used  and  products  manufactured  by  brewers  and  malsters. 
together  with  interpretation  of  analyses,  polariscopical,  microscopical,  and 
biological  work."  There  are  appendixes  which  contain  tables,  factors,  and 
typical  analyses. 

The  quantitative  determination  of  purity  of  linseed  cake  and  linseed  meal, 
J.  C.  ScuouTE  {Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  70  {1909),  No.  3-4,  pp.  181-247,  fig.  i).— It 
is  pointed  out  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  methods  now  in  use  for  the 
detection  of  the  adulterations  found  In  linseed  meal  and  other  feeding  stuffs 
are  liable  to  be  affected  by  errors  of  various  kinds.  The  errors  arising  because 
of  the  unequal  size  of  the  particles  composing  the  feed  are  eliminated  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  use  of  an  ocular  mesh-micrometer  and  a  method  described 
by  the  author. 

Investigations  on  the  purity  of  linseed  cake  and  linseed  meal,  J.  A. 
EzENDAM  {Cultura,  20  {1908),  No.  237,  pp.  280-297).— This  is  a  report  of  the 
chemical  and  botanical  study  of  linseed  products  which  were  found  to  be 
adulterated  with  many  grass  and  weed  seeds. 

The  estimation  of  fat  in  unsweetened  evaporated  milk,  O.  F.  HimziKEB  and 
G.  W.  Spitzes  {Indiana  Sta.  Bui.  134,  PP-  591-651,  figs.  7). — The  purpose  of 
these  exi)eriments  was  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  low  percentage  of  milk 
fat  In  commercial  evaporated  milks. 

The  process  of  manufacture  is  described  and  the  popular  attempts  to  explain 
the  low  i)ercentages  of  fat  are  discussed.  Analyses  showed  that  as  determined 
by  the  Babcock  test  and  by  the  ether  extraction  method  in  every  case  there 
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was  a  shortage  in  the  percentage  of  fat  This  shortage  was  almost  uniformly 
greater  In  the  ether  extraction  than  in  the  Babcock  test.  The  Reichert-Melssl, 
and  iodin  values  and  the  melting  points  of  mixed  fats  and  the  insoluble  fatty 
acids  showed  that  there  was  no  loss  of  volatile  fat  by  evaporation. 

In  evaporated  milk  the  casein  is  precipitated  into  insoluble  curd  and  each 
particle  of  curd  locks  up  a  part  of  the  butter  fat.  In  order  to  liberate  this  fat 
larger  amounts  of  sulphuric  acid  were  used  with  the  Babcock  test  but  did  not 
affect  the  test  materially,  neither  did  potassium  hydrate  used  as  a  solvent 
before  adding  the  acid.  Borax  as  a  solvent  .increased  the  percentage  somewliat 
The  samples  of  evaporated  milk  were  then  exposed  to  the  acid  for  1  to  24 
hoara  before  being  centrifuged,  with  the  result  that  the  samples  in  which  the 
milk  remained  exposed  to  the  acid  for  24  hours  tested  on  an  average  within 
0.1  per  c«it  of  the  calculated  percentage  but  the  fat  remained  cloudy.  Holding 
the  bottles  for  only  1,  4,  or  8  hours  did  not  appreciably  influence  the  result 

A  one-fourth  dilution  of  the  evaporated  milk,  1  part  milk  to  3  parts  water, 
increased  the  test  to  the  correct  percentage  of  fat  but  did  not  improve  the 
clearness  of  the  reading. 

The  addition  to  the  test  bottle  of  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  1  part  acid  to  1 
part  water,  in  the  place  of  hot  water  after  the  first  whirling  prevented  the  pre- 
cipitation of  charred  and  curdy  masses  and  yielded  a  clear  fat  column,  making 
accurate  reading  possible.  A  series  of  comparative  tests  with  this  modified 
Babcock  test  gave  uniformly  correct  results. 

Experiments  were  then  m^de  to  improve  the  official  ether  extraction  method. 
Prolonged  ether  extraction  increased  the  fat  yield  slightly,  but  when  continued 
for  24  hours  there  was  still  a  shortage  of  0.5  of  1  per  cent  of  fat.  The  greater 
the  degree  of  dilution  of  the  evaporated  milk  the  more  nearly  complete  was  the 
ether  extraction.  When  the  greater  part  of  the  proteids  was  removed  by  leach- 
ing the  paper  coil  with  dilute  acetic  acid  for  2  hours,  with  subsequent  ether 
extraction  for  8  hours,  all  of  the  fat  was  liberated  and  yielded  uniformly  cor- 
rect results. 

"The  results  of  the  modified  ether  extraction  with  12  different  brands  of 
evaporated  milk  averaged  1.69  per  cent  fat  higher  than  those  reported  by  a 
commercial  chemist.  The  minimum  difference  was  0.67  per  cent,  the  maximum 
difference  was  3.28  per  cent  fat  .  .  . 

"  The  season  of  year  when  manufactured,  the  degree  of  concentration,  and  the 
particular  process  of  manufacture  affect  the  properties  of  the  caseous  matter 
in  evaporated  milk.  These  factors  explain  the  difference  in  the  results  obtained 
by  the  ordinary  method  of  fat  determinations  with  samples  of  different  brands. 
The  Gottlieb  method  offers  many  advantages  and  the  results  are  uniform,  but 
the  percentage  of  fat  is  low." 

Full  directions  are  given  for  using  these  modified  Bal>cock  and  modified  ether 
extracting  methods  for  testing  unsweetened  condensed  milk. 

The  detection  of  added  water  in  altered  milk,  A  Klino  and  P.  Rot  ( Compt, 
Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  148  (1909),  No.  16,  pp.  1050-1052;  Ann.  Chim.  Analyt., 
14  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  215-211;  ahs.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  28  (1909),  No.  10, 
p.  5S9). — The  total  nitrogen  content  of  two  samples  of  milk  kept  for  2  years 
in  storage  in  a  closed  vessel  was  found  to  remain  stationary,  although  changes 
occurred  in  the  nitrogen  compounds.  According  to  the  authors  this  serves  as 
a  basis  for  the  detection  of  watered  milk,  by  a  method  which  is  described,  when 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  suspected  sample  for  some  time. 

On  the  ash  content  of  serum  as  a  test  for  detecting  watered  milk,  H. 
Spbinkmetes  and  A.  Diedbichs   (Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Genussmtl.,  11 
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(1909),  No,  9,  pp,  505-5 J2), —Analyses  of  whole  milk,  skim  milk,  buttermilk, 
and  cream  are  given,  whlcli  lend  support  to  the  efficiency  of  specific  gravity  and 
the  ash  content  of  sjiontaneously  coagulated  serum  In  detecting  watered  milk. 

On  the  determination  of  the  dirt  content  in  milk,  G.  Fendler  and  O.  Kuhs 
{Zt8chr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Genmsmth,  11  (1909),  No.  9,  pp.  513-526,  fig.  1).- 
Thls  article  is  chiefly  a  discussion  and  description  of  methods  for  determining 
•the  amount  of  dirt  and  sediment  in  milk. 

Analysis  of  industrial  casein,  P.  Dobnic  and  P.  Daise  (Bui.  Mens.  Off. 
Renseig.  Agr.  [Paris],  8  (1909),  Nq.  4,  pp.  430-437;  Rev.  G6n.  Lait,  7  (19<f9), 
No.  14,  pp.  328-332). — Analytical  data  are  reported  on  the  determination  of 
water,  fat,  and  ash  in  casein  used  for  making  galallth  and  other  similar 
products. 

A  study  of  the  fatty  acids  of  fish  oils,  L.  M.  Tolman  (Jour.  Indus,  and 
Engin.  Chcm.,  1  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  340-345) .—The  analytical  data  reported 
show  that  oils  from  fresh  and  from  salt-water  fish  and  from  animals  living  on 
fish  are  remarkably  alike  in  the  composition  of  the  unsaturated  fatty  acids  and 
mixed  glycerlds  present  The  unsaturated  fatty  acids  belong  to  a  series  entirely 
difl'erent  from  any  known  in  any  vegetable  or  land-animal  oils  as  yet  studied. 

Studies  of  the  fat  and  nitrogen  content  of  a  number  of  nuts,  H.  KtJHL 
(Pharm.  Ztg.,  54  (1909),  No.  6,  p.  58;  ahs.  in  Chcm.  ZenthL,  1909,  I.  No.  8,  p. 
676). — Peanuts,  Brazil  nuts,  hazel  nuts,  and  walnuts  were  included  in  this 
investigation. 

On  the  oil  in  the  fruit  of  JEsculus  hippocastanum  (horse-chestnut),  M. 
Stillesen  (Chem.  Ztg.,  33  (1909),  No.  55,  pp.  497,  4^8;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chcm. 
Indus.,  28  (1909),  No.  10,  p.  531). — The  following  values  are  reported:  Saponi- 
fication 104.5,  iodin  95.4,  Reichert-Meissl  1.54,  Hehner  92.9,  acetyl  13.5.  specific 
gravity  0.926,  refractive  index  1.4747. 

The  fruit  of  the  Aralia  hispida,  J.  M.  Gilchrist  (Chem.  News,  99  (1909)^ 
No.  2579,  pp.  211,  2/2).— Analysis  of  the  fruit  of  this  plant  showed  that  it  con- 
tains 41.72  per  cent  sugar,  1.5  per  cent  nitrogen,  and  7.98  per  cent  of  oil  that 
had  a  saponification  value  of  517.  Tartaric  and  citric  acids  were  present  The 
iish  constituents  and  other  values  were  also  determined. 

[Miscellaneous  analyses],  E.  F.  liADn  (North  Dakota  Bta.  Rpt.  1908,  pt.  i,  pp. 
29-SH). — The  substances  analyzed  at  the  station  last  year  included  formalde- 
hyde, lignite  coal,  proprietary  disinfectants,  flaxseed,  sodium  arsenite,  sugar 
iMH'ts,  stock  feeds,  wheat,  bran,  and  shorts,  and  alfalfa  and  linseed  meals. 

Annual  report  of  the  Swiss  agricultural  chemical  station  at  Zurich,  1908, 
A.  Grete  (Landw.  Jahrb.  Schweiz,  23  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  205-224) .—This  is  the 
usual  annual  report  and  consists  chiefly  of  analytical  data  regarding  fertllixers 
and  feeding  stuffs. 

Annual  report  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  at  Marburg  for  the 
year  1908-9,  E.  IIaseliioff  (Jahresher.  Landw.  Vers.  Stat.  Marburg,  1908-9j 
pp.  20). — This  report  consists  of  an  outline  of  the  various  lines  of  work  under- 
taken at  the  station  and  reiwrts  analytical  data  on  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs. 

Report  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  at  Bostock  from  January  1, 
1907,  to  June  30,  1908,  Heinrich  (Tat.  Ber.  Landw.  Vers.  Stat.  Rostock, 
1907-8,  pp.  18). — This  report  consists  chiefly  of  anal3rtical  data  relating  to 
foods,  feeding  stuffs,  fertilizers,  and  seed  tests  of  grasses  and  legumes. 

Beport  of  progress  in  animal  chemistry,  R.  Malt,  R.  Andreasch,  and  K. 
Spiro  (Jahresher.  Tier-Chem.,  37  (1907),  pp.  VI II +1275). —This  is  the  annual 
report  of  progress  in  the  physiological  and  pathological  chemistry  of  animals, 
and  consists  of  abstracts  of  the  more  important  articles  published  during  the 
year. 
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HETEOBOLOOT— WATEB. 

LKeteoroloerical  observations  at  North  Dakota  Station],  E.  F.  I.«add  {North 
LHikota  8ta,  Rpt.  1908,  pt  /,  pp.  18-29). — Observations  on  temperature,  rain- 
fall, sunshine,  wind  moyement,  and  evaporation  are  summarized  as  in  former 
reiK>rt8.  The  mean  temperature  for  1908  was  42.26**  F.  Tlie  maximum  tempera- 
tore  was  97",  July  10,  the  minimum,  —29°,  Jan.  29.  The  rainfall  was  18.98  In. 
a»  compared  with  an  average  rainfall  for  15  years  preceding  1907  of  21.36  in. 
Xbe  total  amount  of  water  evaporated  from  the  water  surface  for  the  5  months 
May  to  September  was  37.24  in.,  or  2.76  times  the  rainfall  for  the  same  i)eriod. 
ICeteoroloerical  data,  II.  L.  Price  and  A.  W.  Drinkabd,  Jr.  CVirginia  Sta. 
Rpt,  1908,  p.  150). — Observations  on  temperature,  precipitation,  prevailing 
winds,  and  cloudiness  from  January  1,  1907,  to  December  31,  1908.  are  sum- 
marized in  tables. 

Climate  and  meteorologry  of  Australia  {Off,  Yearbook  Aunt.,  2  {1901-1908), 
pp.  12S-153,  dgms.  5,  map  1). — ^The  history  of  meterological  observations  in 
different  parts  of  Australia  is  briefly  reviewed,  the  present  organization  of  the 
meteorological  service  is  described,  and  the  available  data  relating  to  temj)era- 
ture,  pressure,  precipitation,  winds,  storms,  etc.,  are  summarized.  The  prin- 
cifial  influences  affecting  Australian  climate  are  also  briefly  discussed. 

Is  OUT  climate  chan^ingP  J.  W.  Moore  {Rpt.  Brit,  Assoc,  Adv,  8ci.,  1908,  pp. 
623-625). — Reviewing  the  available  data  on  the  subject,  the  author  concludes 
•'  that,  within  the  past  six  centuries  at  all  events,  no  appreciable  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  climate  of  the  British  Isles.  There  is  not  a  scintilla  of 
eridence  to  show  that  any  such  change  has  taken  place  in  the  past  or  is  likely 
to  take  place  in  the  future." 

The  compensation  between  types  of  seasons  in  certain  regions  of  the  earth, 
H.  H.  HiLDEBRANDSsoN  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  U8  {1909),  No.  23, 
pp.  1359-1562,  dgm,  1;  ahs.  in  Rev.  Sci.  [Paris],  47  {1909),  I,  No.  25,  p.  795).— 
It  Is  stated  that  cold  seasons  in  the  region  of  Iceland  and  the  north  of  Europe 
are  accompanied  by  warm  seasons  over  Central  Europe  and  vice  versa.  Other 
illustrations  of  such  opposition  in  temperature  are  cited. 

The  isothermal  layer  of  the  atmosphere,  W.  N.  Shaw,  C.  J.  P.  Cave,  and 
A.  L.  RoTCH  {Rpt.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  8ci.,  1908,  pp.  591-59^). — Summaries  of 
three  papers  on  this  subject  are  given. 

Climatic  temperature  tables  and  heat  requirement  figrures,  O.  Krell,  Sr. 
{Osndhts.  Ingen.,  Fcstnummer,  1909,  June  10,  pp.  27-35,  figs.  10). — Tables  and 
diagrams  prepared  from  long-period  observations  at  a  number  of  places  in 
Europe  are  giv^i. 

Climatic  requirements  of  the  maize  crop,  J.  Burtt-Davy  {Transvaal  Agr. 
Jour.,  7  {1909),  No.  27,  pp.  431-437). — Altitude,  temperature,  and  rainfall  with 
reference  to  the  growth  of  com  in  the  Transvaal  are  discussed. 

"  Temperature  appears  to  have  no  direct  effect  ui)on  the  yield  of  maize  per 
acre,  but  it  does  influence  the  maturing  of  the  grain,  and  often  in  this  way 
affects  the  yield  of  marketable  grain,  esi)ecially  at  our  higher  altitudes." 
Rainfall,  however,  has  a  very  direct  bearing  upon  yield.  The  data  collected 
show  that  the  summer  rainfall  conditions  throughout  the  greater  part  of  South 
Africa  are  eminently  suited  to  maize  production. 

Seport  on  the  gSLging  of  streams  for  1907,  R.  E.  Horton  {Ann.  Rpt.  State 
Engin.  and  Surveyor  N.  F.,  1901,  pp.  359-599) .—ThXs  report  "contains  the  re- 
sults of  observations  of  water  levels  along  the  lines  of  the  Barge  Canal  as  well 
as  at  gaging  stations  maintained  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Geologi- 
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cal  Survey  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  discharge  of  streams  throughout 
the  State." 

The  bacteriological  investigation  of  drinking  water,  E.  Kohn  {CeniU. 
Baku  [e^c],  2.  Aht.,  23  {1909),  No,  1-5,  pp.  126-lH;  ahs.  in  Chem.  ZenlW^ 
1909,  I,  No.  19,  p.  1605),— Testa  of  the  influence  of  the  character  of  the  culture 
medium,  its  chemical  reaction,  and  varying  temperatures  in  the  determlnatioo 
of  the  bacterial  content  of  water  are  reported. 

Studies  on  the  purification  of  sewage  by  means  of  peat  beds,  A.  Mi^im 
and  E.  Lain6  {Ann.  Inst.  Nat.  Agron.,  2.  ser.,  8  {1909),  No.  1,  pp.  15^9,  figs.  S, 
dgms.  5).— This  article  describes  at  length  investigations,  briefer  accounts  of 
which  have  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  pp.  524,  1014;  21,  p.  115). 

SOILS— FEBTIUZEBS. 

The  soil  and  soil  preparation,  E.  A.  Mitscheblich  {Fuhling's  Landw.  Ztg., 
58  {1909),  No.  11,  pp.  387-397).— This  article,  assuming  that  physically  the 
soil  is  a  mixture  of  solid  particles,  water,  and  air,  discusses  the  influence  of 
physical  properties  (size  of  particles,  structure,  etc.)»  and  the  conditions  which 
affect  them,  for  example,  depth  and  time  of  plowing,  upon  the  productiveoeas 
of  soils. 

Investigations  on  the  suspension  and  flocculation  of  fine  x>articles  in  water 
suspensions,  H.  Puchner  {Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  70  {1909),  No.  3-J^.  pp.  249-i67; 
ahs.  in  Chem.  Ahs.,  3  {1909),  No.  13,  p.  1566).— This  article  reviews  studies  of 
(1)  soil  particles  which  are  not  soluble  in  water  and  which  are  not  flocculated 
by  salt  solutions;  (2)  particles  which  are  not  entirely  insoluble  and  are  there- 
fore self-flocculating ;  and  (3)  particles  which  are  somewhat  soluble  in  water 
and  have  thereby  lost  the  power  of  flocculation  even  when  salt  solutions  are 
added.  The  retarding  effect  of  organic  substances  on  the  flocculation  of  sus- 
pensions is  emphasized.  Flocculation  is  promoted  by  frequent  stirring  and  by 
a  marked  decrease  in  soluble  substances. 

Do  we  possess  a  practical  method  of  bacteriological  soil  investigation  P 
H.  Fischer  {Centhl.  Bakt.  [e^c],  2.  Aht.,  23  {1909),  Nos.  1-5,  pp.  lU-159;  abi. 
in  Chem.  Zcnthl,  1909,  I,  No.  19,  p.  1605).— As  a  result  of  a  critical  review  of 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  the  author  concludes  that  we  do  not  now  possess 
a  method  of  bacteriological  examination  of  soils  which  Is  of  practical  value. 

The  nitrogen  cycle  and  soil  organisms,  S.  F.  Ashby  {Bui.  DepU  Agr. 
Jamaica,  n.  ser.,  1  {1909),  No.  1,  pp.  2-10,  pis.  2). — ^An  account  Is  given  of  the 
processes  by  which  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  flxed,  nitrogenous  matter  broken 
down,  and  nitrification  and  denitrlflcation  brought  about.  Reference  is  made 
to  the  author's  work  in  isolating  a  nitrogen-flxing  organism  from  a  Jamaiean 
cane  soil,  as  well  as  from  English,  Egyptian,  East  African,  and  South  African 
soils,  the  African  soils  producing  "a  blue  and  flnally  golden  yellow  diffusible 
pigment." 

The  Jamaican  cane  soil  organism  Is  quite  similar  to  the  E2ngllsh  type,  with 
similar  nitrogen-flxing  properties.  "  It  has  been  Impossible,  however,  up  to  the 
present,  to  find  this  organism  in  old  pasture  and  old  meadow  land  showing  an 
acid  reaction,  but  it  is  always  abundant  In  cultivated  soil  containing  carbonate 
of  lime."  A  method  for  Isolating  and  studying  the  nitrogen-flxing  power  of 
this  organism  which  proved  satisfactory  In  the  author's  investigations  is 
described. 

Previous  investigations  of  the  author  are  referred  to  as  showing  **  that,  under 
English  conditions,  nitrification  is  nearly  as  active  at  a  depth  of  8  In.  as  at  4 
In.,  but  only  about  half  as  active  at  a  depth  of  12  In.  from  the  surface."  See 
also  previous  notes  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  pp.  721,  722). 
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The  influence  of  different  bases  on  the  transformation  of  ammonia  and 
nitrate  nitrogren,  O.  Lemmebmann,  H.  Fischer,  and  B.  Husek  {Landw.  Vera, 
8tai,^  70  (1909),  No,  5-6,  pp,  3t7-334). — ^A  series  of  experiments  to  determine 
the  effect  of  the  addition  of  calcium,  barium,  and  magnesium  carbonates,  and 
ferric  hydroxld  to  culture  solutions  on  the  transformation  of  the  nitrogen  of 
ammonium  sulphate  and  sodium  nitrate  into  protein  compounds,  Is  reported. 

Barium  carbonate  increased  the  transformation  in  the  case  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  reduced  it  in  the  case  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Calcium  carbonate 
slightly  increased  the  transformation  in  the  case  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
still  less  in  the  case  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Little  or  no  increase  in  the  rate  of 
transformation  was  observed  in  the  case  of  the  addition  of  magnesium  car- 
iMHiate.  Ferric  hydroxld  in  all  cases  reduced  the  rate  of  transformation  of 
nitrate  nitrogen  into  protein  compounds. 

In  general,  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  transformed  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  nitrate  of  soda,  and  the  author  therefore  concludes  that  the  lower 
efficiency  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  a  fertilizer  observed  in  many  cases  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  to  a  larger  extent  used  by  micro-organisms  in  the 
production  of  pijotein  compounds.  The  effect  of  calcium  carbonate  in  reducing 
the  efficiency  of  these  nitrogenous  fertilizers  which  is  sometimes  observed  may 
also  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  its  use  favors  protein  formation. 

The  influence  of  lime  on  the  bacteria  of  a  soil,  H.  Fischer  {Landw.  Vers. 
Stat,,  10  {1909),  No.  5-6,  pp.  335-3^2).— In  the  culture  solution  tests  here  re- 
ported it  was  found  that  both  ammoniacal  nitrogen  and  nitric  nitrogen  were 
converted  by  micro-organisms  into  protein  compounds  in  considerable  amounts, 
the  former  more  rapidly  than  the  latter.  These  protein  comi)ounds  are  soon 
decomposed  again.  The  presence  of  calcium  carbonate  favored  the  formation 
of  protein  compounds  slightly  in  the  case  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  to  a  less 
ext^it  in  the  case  of  nitric  nitrogen.  The  presence  of  barium  carbonate*  in- 
creased protein  formation  in  the  case  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  reduced  it  in 
the  case  of  sodium  nitrate.  Magnesium  carbonate  reduced  the  transformation 
of  ammoniacal  nitrogen  into  protein  substances.  Ferric  hydroxld  reduced  the 
transformation  of  both  ammoniacal  and  nitric  nitrogen.    , 

These  observations  suggest  an  explanation  of  the  lower  fertilizing  efficiency 
in  case  of  ammonium  sulphate  than  in  case  of  sodium  nitrate,  as  well  as  of  the 
influence  of  lime  in  increasing  these  differences,  caustic  lime  exerting  an  even 
greater  influence  upon  the  activities  of  the  micro-organisms  of  the  soil  than 
calcium  carbonate. 

The  nitrogen  economy  of  cultivated  soils,  T.  Pfeiffer  et  al.  {Mitt.  Landw. 
Inst.  Breslau,  4  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  715-851;  abs.  in  Mitt.  Deut.  Landw.  Qesell., 
24  {1909),  No.  17,  pp.  270,  271;  Chem.  Ztg.,  33  {1909),  No.  37,  Repert.,  p.  173).— 
This  article  explains  on  the  basis  of  a  large  amount  of  analytical  data  that  very 
delicate  methods  are  required  to  distinguish  small  variations  in  the  nitrogen 
content  of  soils  and  that  results  obtained  in  pot  experiments  are  exaggerated 
or  very  different  from  those  obtained  in  the  field.  In  the  former  case  also  no 
account  is  taken  of  drainage  losses. 

Experiments  are  reported  which  show  no  advantage  in  increase  of  nitrogen 
by  adding  2  per  cent  of  sugar  to  the  soil  as  suggested  by  Koch.  The  effect  of 
sterilization  in  temporarily  retarding  but  eventually  increasing  the  bacterial 
activity  in  the  soil  is  discussed. 

The  nitrogen  economy  of  cultivated  soils,  P.  Ehrenberg  {FUhling*s  Landw. 
Ztg.,  58  {1909),  No.  7,  pp.  241-246).— This  is  mainly  a  discussion  of  the  limits 
of  error  in  methods  of  studying  the  nitrogen  economy  of  soils,  supplementing 
that  by  Pfeiffer  and  others  noted  above. 
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The  natural  solution  of  the  nitrogen  question  by  soil  inoculation,  J. 
Stoklasa  {Osterr,  Chem.  Ztg.,  12  {1909),  No.  10,  pp.  i28-i50).— Experiments 
are  reported  which  indicate  that  inoculation  of  the  soii  with  free  living  micro- 
orjcanisms  which  fix  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  may  be  made  of  practical  value  in 
increasing  the  yield  of  such  crops  as  oats,  beets,  and  potatoes. 

The  importance  of  nitrogen  fixation  in  cultivated  soil,  F.  LdHHis  (Fuh- 
ling' 8  Landw.  Ztg.,  58  {1909),  No.  12,  pp.  J^25-4S7,  dgm.  1).— This  article  at- 
tempts to  show  that  the  nitrogen  fixed  in  the  soil  as  a  result  of  the  activity  of 
micro-organisms  may  be  sufficienly  large  in  the  course  of  a  year  (about  35.7 
lbs.  per  acre)  to  be  of  considerable  practical  importance. 

Denitrification:  The  effect  of  fresh  and  well-rotted  manure  on  plant 
growth,  M.  E'ERGUSON  and  E.  B.  Fred  {Virginia  8ta.  RpU  1908,  pp,  IS^-HS, 
figs.  7), — The  work  of  other  investigators  on  denitrification  is  reviewed  and 
culture  and  pot  experiments  by  the  authors  for  the  purpose  of  isolating  and 
studying  some  of  the  denitrifying  organisms  most  frequ^itly  found  iq  fresh 
manure  and  determining  the  eflTect  of  their  activity  upon  the  growth  of  varions 
crops  are  reported.    The  results  are  summarized  as  follows : 

"(1)  Baciilus  denitrificans  on  liquid  media  will  set  free  virtually  all  of  the 
nitrates.  Bacterium  fluorescens,  B,  putidum,  and  many  other  organisms  rednce 
nitrates  to  nitrites  and  ammonia. 

"(2)  The  results  of  pot  experiments  show  that  the  presence  of  denitrifying 
organisms  will  decrease  the  plant  growth. 

"(3)  The  applications  of  sodium  nitrate  with  fresh  manure  not  only  causes  a 
loss  of  the  applied  nitrate,  but  It  may  go  on  still  further  destroying  other 
nitrates  that  may  be  present  in  the  soil. 

"(4)  The  number  of  bacteria  per  gram  was  much  greater  in  the  pots  showing 
the  largest  decrease  in  yield. 

"(5)  Denitrification  is  not  so  common  in  clay  soils  as  in  open  loams. 

"(6)  It  is  possible  to  add  such  a  large  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  that  the 
denitrifying  bacteria  are  unable  to  reduce  the  nitrate  fast  enough  to  cause  a 
very  marked  diflPerence  in  growth  of  first  crop. 

"(7)  Comparisons  between  fresh  and  well-rotted  manure  show  a  very  marked 
Increase  in  favor  of  well-rotted  manure. 

"(8)  Denitrifying  cultures  applied  to  the  pots  show  almost  the  same  harmful 
elTects  as  large  applications  of  fresh  manure. 

"(9)  New  straw  has  a  slight  harmful  eflTect,  but  not  so  marked  as  fresh 
manure. 

"(10)  To  obtain  the  best  results  manure  should  not  be  applied  until  well 
rotted,  but  if  used  when  fresh  it  should  be  applied  some  time  before  planting 
the  crop.*' 

Experiments  on  the  action  of  stable  manure  and  lime  on  upland  moor  8oils» 
\V.  Bkrsch  (Ztschr.  Moorkultur  w.  Torfverwert,,  7  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  8/-n98).— 
The  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  with  potatoes  here  reported  show  that 
on  virgin  moor  soils  during  a  wet  season  coDMnerclal  fertilizers  gave  better 
results  than  manure  and  that  under  such  conditions  the  addition  of  phosphoric 
acid,  potash,  and  nitrates  to  the  manure  increased  the  yield  over  that  pro- 
duced by  manure  alone.  Small  applications  of  lime  produced  a  slight  increase 
in  yield,  while  applications  of  about  1,785  lbs.  per  acre  were  without  effect 

Industries  of  the  lime  nitrogen  and  allied  processes,  N.  Cabo  {Ztschr. 
Angew,  Chem.,  22  {1909).  No,  2h  PP.  1178-1182;  Chem.  Trade  Jour.,  ^  {1909), 
Nos.  1152.  pp.  621,  622;  1153.  p.  (i-^i).— This  is  a  paper  read  at  the  Intematiooal 
Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  at  London,  giving  the  preswit  status  of  these 
industries. 
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The  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  S.  Eyde  (8ci.  Amer,  Sup.,  68  (1909), 
\o.  1748,  pp.  9-11,  figs,  6). — ^The  Birkeland  and  Eyde  process  of  electrical 
fixation  Is  described  and  tests  of  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  product  are 
summarized. 

Hitrio  acid  from  the  air,  Bebnthskn  {Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem,,  22  {1909),  No. 
24y  pp.  1167-1178,  pis.  -I).— The  author  describes  his  method  of  oxidizing  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air  by  means  of  a  long  flame  In  a  narrow  tube,  as  well  as  the 
application  of  the  method  in  a  factory  at  Chrlstlansand,  Norway. 

The  manufacture  of  nitric  acid  from  the  air  in  Austria,  F.  Russ  {dsterr. 
Chem.  Ztg.,  12  (1909),  No.  11,  pp.  IJ^US,  figs.  9;  ahs,  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  SS  {1909), 
No.  81,  Repert.,  p.  S58,  figs.  2). — ^Thls  article  describes  and  reports  tests  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  Pauling  process  employed  by  a  factory  near  Innsbruck.  The 
process  Is  based  upon  the  use  of  a  flaming  arc  produced  between  diverging 
electrodes,  a  current  of  air  being  driven  through  the  flame  from  below  where  the 
electrodes  approach  closest  to  each  other. 

Pormation  of  nitric  oxid  from  the  air  by  means  of  a  current  of  electricity 
of  low  voltage,  G.  W.  Morden  {Trans.  Amer.  Electrochem.  Soc.,  14  {1908),  pp. 
IIS-HI,  figs.  5;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  28  {1909),  No.  10,  pp.  520, 
521). — ^The  work  reported  Is  a  continuation  of  that  of  Haber  and  KOnlg,  who 
used  a  cooled  arc.  The  author,  however,  employed  short  arcs  and  a  direct 
current  He  obtained  a  concentration  of  9.7  per  cent  of  nitric  oxld  at  300  to 
400  mm.  pressure  with  low  voltage.  This  corresponds  to  a  yield  of  92  gm.  of 
nitric  acid  per  kilowatt  hour. 

Changes  which  occur*  in  lime  nitrogen  and  nitrogen  lime  in  storage  and 
their  determii^tion,  H.  Kappen  {Landtv.  Vers.  Stat.,  70  {1909),  No.  5-6,  pp. 
445-469). — Investigations  are  reported  which  show  that  there  was  a  consid- 
erable loss  of  nitrogen  as  well  as  transformation  of  cyanamld  Into  dlcyandlamld 
during  the  storage  of  these  products.  Perottfs  titration  method  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  unaltered  cyanamld  was  found  reliable. 

Mixing  superphosphate  and  calcium  cyanamid,  E.  Masson-Polet  {Jour. 
Boc  Agr.  Brahant  et  Hainaut,  54  {1909),  No.  26,  pp.  626-628) .—IXeterring  to 
an  investigation  on  this  subject  by  de  Mollnarl  and  Llgot,  which  Indicated  the 
injurious  effect  of  mixing  superphosphate  and  calcium  cyanamld,  the  author 
maintains  that  the  fertilizing  value  of  superphosphate  Is  not  seriously  Im- 
paired by  mixtures  In  which  moist  superphosphate  Is  used. 

A  new  method  of  making  superphosphate  {Engrais,  23  '{1908),  No.  52,  pp. 
1241,  1242;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Abs.,  S  {1909),  No.  11,  p.  1320).— In  the  method  pro- 
posed tricalcium  phosphate  Is  treated  with  sulphurous  acid  in  the  presence 
of  a  little  water.  Soluble  phosphate  and  calcium  sulphite  are  produced.  The 
soluble  phosphate  is  removed  by  extraction  with  water  and  the  sulphite  is  de- 
composed by  heat.    The  sulphurous  acid  can  be  recovered  for  further  use. 

The  valuation  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  in  commercial  fertilizers,  R.  H. 
Fash  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  1  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  371,  372).— The 
author  maintains  that  it  is  unjust  to  give  the  same  valuation  to  insoluble 
phosphoric  acid  in  fertilizers  regardless  of  the  source  from  which  it  is  derived, 
and  proposes  a  method  of  microscopical  examination  which  affords  a  means 
of  determining  the  source  of  the  insoluble  phosphoric  acid. 

The  valuation  of  raw  phosphates,  M.  Ullmann  {Chem.  Ztg.,  33  {1909),  Nos. 
49,  pp.  445-447;  50,  pp.  454.  455;  51,  pp.  462-464;  52,  pp.  469-471).— This 
article  discusses  In  some  detail  the  trade  in  raw  phosphates,  their  valuation 
on  the  basis  of  analysis,  and  cooperative  tests  of  various  methods  of  analysis. 

A  phosphate  problem  for  Illinois  landowners,  C.  G.  Hopkins  {Illinois  Sta. 
Circ.  ISO,  pp.  16,  dgm.  1). — The  advantage  of  using  raw  phosphates  on  Illinois 
soils  is  discussed  and  the  fact  that  humus  as  well  as  phosphorus  is  needed  and 
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especially  that  the  raw  phosphate  "must  be  used  in  connection  with  Ubenl 
amounts  of  manure  or  with  a  good  crop  of  clover  plowed  under  if  satisfactory 
results  are  to  be  secured  "  on  these  soils. 

Fertilizer  inspection  {Maine  8ta.  Off,  Insp.  9,  pp.  17-51). — ^Tliis  giires  the 
results  of  analyses  of  manufacturers*  samples  of  fertilizers  licensed  op  to 
March,  1900,  with  notes  on  valuation  of  fertilizers. 

AOBICTTLTURAL  BOTANY. 

Agricultural  bacteiiologry,  H.  W.  Conn  (Philadelphia,  1909,  2.  ed.,  rev.,  pp, 
X-\-331,  figg.  64). — This  work  is  designed  as  a  study  of  the  relation  of  |:erm 
life  to  the  farm  with  laboratory  experiments  for  students,  and  treats  of  the 
micro-organisms  of  soil,  fertilizers,  sewage,  water,  dairy  products,  miscellaneous 
products,  and  the  diseases  of  animals  and  plants. 

This  is  a  second  and  revised  edition  of  the  author's  work,  which  originally 
appeared  in  1901  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  623).  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edi- 
tion the  advance  in  all  lines  of  agricultural  bacteriology  has  been  very  great, 
and  practically  the  entire  work  has  been  rewritten  to  include  the  new  informa- 
tion. The  present  edition  was  planned  with  special  reference  to  its  use  as  a 
text-book  and  for  laboratory  purposes.  A  number  of  elementary  experim^its 
are  given,  the  directions  for  which  are  sufficiently  in  detail  for  student  use  and 
which  would  serve  as  an  Introduction  to  the  methods  of  bacteriological  investi- 
gation. 

The  book  may  be  considered  a  careful  summary  of  the  present  information 
regarding  agricultural  bacteriology.  ^ 

The  bacterial  flora  of  Hawaiian  sugars,  L.  Lewton-Brain  and  N.  Deebb 
{Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  fif/a.,  Div.  Path,  and  Physiol.  Bui,  9,  pp.  36,  figs. 
21). — ^An  investigation  has  been  carried  on  to  determine  the  cause  for  the 
fall  In  ix>larlzatlon  of  sugars  In  storage,  and  especially  on  the  voyage  from 
Honolulu  to  New  York,  via  Cape  Horn. 

The  studies  resulted  in  the  isolation  of  5  species  of  bacteria,  which  were 
grown  In  various  media  and  their  action  on  commercial  sugars  under  various 
external  conditions  determined.  It  is  believed  that  the  deterioration  depends 
on  the  Influence  of  bacteria  acting  In  the  presence  of  a  sufficiency  of  water  and 
at  a  temperature  favorable  for  their  development 

Report  of  the  assistant  bacteriologist,  E.  B.  Fred  ( Virginia  8ta,  RpU  1908, 
pp,  25,  26,  fig,  1). — A  brief  account  Is  given  of  the  work  conducted  by  the 
department  of  mycology,  which  was  combined  In  1907  with  the  department  of 
bacteriology. 

The  work  of  the  department  of  bacteriology  has  been  largely  devoted  to  a 
study  of  nltrogen-flxlng  organisms,  about  50  species  of  native  leguminous  plants 
having  been  collected  and  studies  made  of  the  bacteria  infecting  their  root 
nodules.  By  careful  staining  the  bacteria  may  be  seen  entering  the  plants 
through  root  hairs,  Immediately  after  which  a  tubercle  starts  to  form.  A  series 
of  sections  showed  that  mitosis  goes  on  In  the  nodules  much  the  same  as  it 
does  In  diseased  tissues  of  animals.  The  mitotic  figures  are  larger,  very 
irregular  and  not  well  marked,  and  have  an  uneven  number  of  chromosomes. 
In  the  normal  root  the  mitotic  figures  are  about  one-sixth  as  large,  very  clear, 
and  the  chromosomes  In  numerous  pairs.  This  seems  to  bear  out  the  theory 
that  the  legume  bacteria  are  symbiotic  parasites  of  the  plant. 

Assimilation  of  nitrogen  by  different  strains  of  Bacillus  radidcola  in  the 
absence  of  the  host  plant,  E.  B.  Fred  {Virginia  8ta,  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  132-13^, 
fig,  1), — ^Thls  work  was  carried  out  to  make  a  study  of  the  amount  of  nitrogoi 
assimilated  by  different  types  of  nodule  bacteria. 
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For  this  purpose  a  nitrogen-free  medium  was  prepared  and  Inoculated  with 
pare  cultures  of  B,  radicicola  obtained  from  some  15  different  species  of  legumi- 
nous plants.  In  liquid  cultures  the  liquid  became  turbid  after  the  second  day 
and  cloudy  within  36  hours.  An  increased  growth  of  the  organisms  was  noted 
for  about  2  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  a  'month  samples  were  taken  from  each 
flask  and  tested  for  total  nitrogen  by  the  modified  KJeldahl  method.  The 
amount  of  nitrogen  present  in  the  various  cultures  varied  from  17  to  34  mg.  of 
nitrogen  in  100  cc.  of  media. 

Pot  experiments  with  sand  Inoculated  and  watered  with  a  nitrogen-free 
medium  were  carried  on,  comparisons  being  made  with  similar  pots  watered 
with  water  without  any  nutrient  material.  At  the  end  of  6  weeks  samples 
were  taken  from  the  different  pots  and  analyzed  for  total  nitrogen.  The  results 
obtained  corresponded  with  those  obtained  in  the  liquid  cultures.  The  author 
believes  that  these  pot  experiments  give  a  reasonable  basis  for  the  assumption 
that  the  inoculation  of  soils  with  bacteria  from  legume  nodules  will  increase 
the  content  of  nitrogen  in  soils  even  if  no  legumes  are  present.  Without  the 
presence  of  carbohydrates  in  the  culture  medium  no  nitrogen  was  assimilated. 

After  the  analyses  were  completed  the  pots  were  removed  to  the  greenhouse, 
planted  with  buckwheat,  and  moistened  each  day  with  distilled  water.  The 
seed  germinated  well,  and  for  2  weeks  but  little  difference  could  be  seen  in  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  but  at  the  end  of  the  third  week  the  plants  in  the  uninocu- 
lated  pots  began  to  wilt  while  those  In  the  inoculated  ones  continued  to  grow. 

The  fixation  of  nitrogen  by  means  of  Bacillus  radicicola  without  the  pres- 
ence of  a  l^tune,  B,  B.  Fred  and  W.  B.  Ellett  {Plant  World,  12  {1909),  No.  6, 
pp,  1S1-1S5,  fig.  1). — Noted  above  from  another  source. 

Nitrogen  assimilation  of  Sterignnatocystis  nigra  and  the  effect  of  chemical 
stimulation,  Mabion  E.  Latham  {Bui.  Torrey  Bot.  Club,  36  {1909),  No.  5,  pp. 
235-244)' — The  present  paper  is  offered  as  a  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of 
nitrogen  metabolism  of  Sterigmatocystis  {Aspergillus)  nigra.  In  the  experi- 
ments plate  cultures  were  made  of  the  fungus  and  kept  growing  under  sealed 
bell  jars  in  a  nutrient  medium  to  which  zinc  sulphate  was  added,  previous  exper- 
iments having  shown  that  zinc  sulphate  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  growth 
of  the  fungus. 

The  nutrient  medium  contained  nitrogen,  and  It  was  found  that  the  fungus 
grown  normally  fixes  free  nitrogen  which  is  found  to  be  in  combination  if 
nitrogen  compounds  be  supplied  in  favorable  quantity.  The  amount  of  nitrogen 
so  combined  decreases  if  the  culture  be  subjected  to  stimulation.  The  decrease 
is  in  absolute  quantity  and  in  amount  per  gram  of  dry  weight  of  crop  produced, 
the  diminution  being  shown  most  markedly  by  the  decrease  in  combined  nitrogen 
in  the  substratum,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  nitrogen  may  be  used  in 
metabolism.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
mycelial  felt  remained  relatively  the  same  in  normal  and  stimulated  growths. 

The  author  states  that  the  work  may  be  considered  as  confirming  that  of 
earlier  investigators  with  normal  cultures,  and  to  have  shown  that  while  stimu- 
lated crops  behave  more  economically  with  regard  to  their  carbohydrate  con- 
sumption, and  while  the  amount  of  nitrogen  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
fungal  felt  is  relatively  the  same  as  for  normal  growth,  yet  with  regard  to 
nitrogen  relations  stimulated  cultures  are  less  thrifty  than  normal  ones.  It  is 
shown  that  unless  nitrogen  be  supplied  in  too  great  quantity  the  fungi  are  able 
to  use  gaseous  nitrogen  and  bring  it  into  chemical  combination  even  in  excess 
of  actual  needs. 

The  accumulation  of  nitrates  in  parasitic  and  saprophytic  plants,  L.  Lurz 
{Bui.  8oc.  Bot.  France,  55  {1908),  No.  2,  pp.  104-109). -^Th^  presence  of  nitrates 
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in  phanerogamic  plants  has  been  shown  by  a  number  of  inTestigators,  and  the 
author  has  sought  to  extend  the  list  to  parasitic  and  saprophytic  plants. 

An  investigation  was  made  of  about  40  species  of  parasites,  facultatiTe 
parasites  (called  relative  parasites  by  the  author),  and  liigher  fungi,  in  whidi 
the  nitrogen  was  determined.  The  author  found  that  tliere  was  a  variable 
accumulation  of  nitrates  in  the  plants  which  was  influenced  somewliat  by  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  substratum  upon  which  they  were  growing. 
Among  the  parasites  and  fungi  growing  upon  trees  the  proportion  of  accumu- 
lated nitrogen  was  always  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  facultative  paradtes. 
The  greatest  amount  of  nitrogen  was  found  in  the  facultative  parasites  con- 
taining no  chlorophyll. 

The  carbon  asstmilation  in  plants,  H.  Euleb  (Ztschr.  PhyHoL  Chem^  59 
(1909),  No.  1,  pp,  122-12Ji;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.,8oc.  [London],  96  (1909)^  Xo. 
559,  II,  p.  4^3), — As  a  result  of  a  study  of  the  carbon  assimilation  in  plants, 
the  author  concludes  that  oxalic  acid  can  not  be  considered  an  intermediate 
product  in  carbon  assimilation,  but  is  rather  an  oxidation  product  of  sugar,  due 
to  respiration.  His  experiments,  it  is  claimed,  support  Ewart*s  criticism  of 
Usher  and  Priestley's  conclusion  that  formaldehyde  is  formed  from  carboQ 
dioxid  and  a  chlorophyll  extract  in  the  light  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  540). 

The  influence  of  magrnesia  on  garden  plants,  particularly  on  roses,  L 
Chenault  and  G.  Tbuffaut  {Jour.  8oc.  Nat.  Hort.  France,  ^.  «er.,  10  (i^OSK 
June,  pp.  370-373). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  results  of  the  applicatioo 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  to  roses^  the  experiments  l)eing  taken  up  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  second  author.  Ash  analyses  of  many  garden  plants  showed  t 
high  magnesium  content,  and  it  was  tliought  that  the  addition  of  some  form  of 
that  element  to  fertilizers  for  garden  plants  and  especially  for  roses  would  be 
advantageous.  Subsequent  experiments  confirmed  this  opinion.  It  is  claimed 
that  in  most  soils  the  addition  of  60  to  100  gm.  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  will 
prove  of  great  benefit  to  roses. 

Studies  on  the  oxidizing  power  of  roots,  O.  Schbeineb  and  H.  S.  Reed  {Bot. 
Oaz.,  Jjf7  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  355-388) .—-This  paper  gives  the  results  of  a  series 
of  studies  ui)on  the  oxidizing  power  of  plant  roots  grown  in  aqueous  extracts 
of  soils  and  in  solutions  of  various  compounds.  The  results,  it  is  believed, 
throw  some  light  on  the  action  of  plants  upon  the  soil  and  indicate  how  soil 
conditions  affect  certain  functions  of  plants.  The  report  is  based  on  a  previous 
publication  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Department  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1016). 

The  effect  of  the  color  of  leaves  on  their  internal  temperature,  and  observa- 
tions on  the  periodicity  of  the  appearance  of  young  colored  leaves  of  trees 
in  the  Tropics,  A.  M.  Smith  {Ann.  Roy.  Bot.  Oard.  Peradeniya,  4  {1909),  No.  5, 
pp.  220-29H,  pgf<.  2).— The  results  of  studies  made  at  the  Peradeniya  gardens  on 
the  effect  of  color  in  leaves  on  their  Internal  temperature  and  observations  on 
the  periodicity  of  the  appearance  of  young  colored  leaves  of  evergreen  trees 
growing  in  the  gardens  are  given. 

The  author  found,  by  the  aid  of  specially  designed  thermo-electric  apparatus, 
that  the  internal  temperature  of  any  leaf  could  be  obtained  within  0.5*  C.  In 
still  air  with  a  humidity  of  about  70  per  cent  of  saturation  leaves  were  found 
to  reach  a  temperature  15"  above  that  of  the  surrounding  air.  In  the  sliade 
such  leaves  have  an  internal  temperature  varying  from  1.5"  below  to  4*  above 
that  of  the  surrounding  air  under  different  conditions. 

The  thickness  of  the  leaf  was  found  not  to  affect  the  final  temperature 
reached  in  the  sunlight,  although  it  did  influence  the  time  taken  to  reach  that 
temperature.  Thick  leaves  in  some  instances  took  10  minutes  to  attahi  a 
steady  temperature  after  exposure,  while  thin  leaves  required  only  3  minutes. 
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An  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  cooling  due  to  trans- 
piration, and  differences  averaging  2.5°  were  determined  in  leaves  having  their 
stomata  so  arranged  as  to  give  different  exposures. 

The  principal  factor  tending  to  reduce  high  temperature  reached  in  sunlight 
iras  found  to  be  the  movement  of  the  air,  and  breezes  of  various  strengths 
^eere  found  to  reduce  the  temperature  attained  In  the  sunlight  from  2  to  10**. 

Red  leaves  attained  a  higher  temperature  than  white  or  pale  leaves  of  the 
same  thiclmess  and  texture,  and  immature  thin  colored  leaves  of  various  trop- 
K-al  trees  may  have  either  higher  or  lower  temperatures  than  thick  green  leaves 
of  the  same  si)ecies.  This  difference  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  amount  of 
anthocyanin  in  the  leaf. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  paper  an  account  is  given  of  observations  made  at 
intervals  of  a  number  of  trees  showing  new  growth,  the  leaves  of  which  were 
sharply  differentiated  as  to  their  color  from  the  mature  leaves.  It  was  found 
tliat  the  new  growth  was  most  prevalent  in  the  driest  season  and  almost  ab- 
sent In  the  wettest  months,  and  It  Is  suggested  that  probably  In  a  climate  of 
higli  humidity  It  Is  only  during  the  dry  period  that  a  sufficient  transpiration 
stream  Is  obtained  to  supply  the  large  amount  of  mhieral  substrfhces  required 
in  the  formation  of  the  new  growth.  If  this  should  be  true,  the  higher  Internal 
temperatures  attained  by  the  coloration  of  young  leaves  would  also  promote  an 
increase  in  the  transpiration  stream. 

A  bibliography  of  publications  relating  to  the  subject  completes  the  report 

Studies  on  Plasmodiophoraceaa  and  Phytomyxinae,  H.  Maire  and  A.  TisoN 
(Ann.  MycoL,  7  {1909),  No,  5,  pp.  226-258,  pis.  3,  fig,  i).— A  study  was  made  of 
a  number  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Plasmodlophoracese,  a  type  of  which  Is 
Plasnwdiophora  brassiew,  and  also  of  si^ecles  of  uncertain  affinities  which  have 
been  variously  referred  to  this  group  and  to  the  Phytomyxlna*.  The  species 
studied  Include  Sorosphcera  veronicw,  Plasmodiophora  hrassicw,  Tetramyxa 
parasitica,  Phytomyxa  Icguminosarum,  Plasmodiophora  alni,  Plasmodiophora 
elwagni,  Tylogonus  agavw,  and  Pseudocommis  vitis. 

The  authors  state  that  8,  veronicw  Is  not  a  filamentous  fungus,  as  has  been 
claimed,  but  belongs  to  the  Plasmodlophoraceie.  This  species  and  P.  brassicw 
represent  two  phases,  a  schlzogenous  and  a  sporogenous.  The  group  to  which 
these  are  referred  should,  the  authors  claim,  be  considered  entirely  Independent 
and  as  intermediate  between  the  Sporozoaires  and  Myxomycetes.  P.  alni  and 
P.  elwagni  do  not  belong  to  this  family  but  are  Schlzomycetes  and  should  be 
grouped  together  under  the  generic  name  Franklella.  Likewise  the  organism 
living  in  symbiosis  in  the  root  tubercles  of  leguminous  plants  Is  a  Schlzomycete, 
the  proper  name  for  which  would  be  Phytomyxa  Icguminosarum,  T,  agavw 
and.  Pseudocommis  spp.  are  not  true  organisms  but  are  the  results  of  degenera- 
tion of  the  cell  contents. 

The  action  of  poisons  on  Chlamydomonas  and  other  vegetable  cells,  H.  W. 
Habvey  {Ann,  Bot.  [London],  23  {1909),  No,  90,  pp,  181-187,  dgms,  2).— The 
toxic  action  of  dilute  solutions  of  the  Isomers  of  various  benzene  derivatives 
upon  Chlamydomonas  has  been  studied,  and  the  author  determined  the  minimal 
concentrations  required  to  cause  cessation  of  movement  In  a  culture  of  actively 
motile  C,  multifilis  in  10  minutes.  Comparisons  are  given  showing  the  effect  of 
these  poisons  on  the  root  cells  of  white  lupine  and  bacteria. 

The  results  are  tabulated  and  show  that  there  Is  a  similar  reactivity  of  the 
different  vegetable  cells  toward  the  same  poison,  and  also  a  fairly  constant 
relation  between  the  chemical  constitution  of  a  poison  and  Its  toxic  strength. 
The  chemicals  used  in  these  experiments  were  orthodlhydroxy-phenol,  metadl- 
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hydroxy- phenol,  paradlhydroxy-phenol,  orthocresol,  metacreeol,  paracresol 
orthophthalic  acid,  metaphthalic  acid,  and  parai>htha]ic  acid. 

In  other  exi^riments  the  author  found  the  following  concentrations  just  to 
cause  the  cessation  of  movement  in  a  culture  of  C.  muliifilis  in  10  minutes: 
Hydrochloric  acid  0.009  per  cent,  pyrocatechin  0.1  per  cent,  and  resorcin  0.18 
Iier  cent. 

Mixtures  of  these  poisons,  each  slightly  weaker  than  the  minimum  given 
above,  failed  to  have  the  same  poisonous  effect  ttiat  was  shown  by  the  single 
poisons  in  slightly  greater  strength. 

Notes  on  the  number  and  distribution  of  native  lesrumes  in  Nebraska  and 
Kansas,  J.  A.  Wabben  {U.  8,  DepL  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Circ  SI,  pp.  9). —A 
series  of  investigations  was  begun  in  1908  to  determine  the  occurrence  of  wild 
leguminous  plants  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Colorado  in  order  to  throw  some 
light  if  possible  on  the  r61e  that  they  may  play  in  storing  nitrogen  in  virghi 
soils.  Counts  wore  made  from  time  to  time  of  the  species  of  leguminous  plants 
in  different  plats.  In  the  Sandhill  region  leguminous  plants  wm^  found  at  the 
rate  of  8.4  i)er  sciuare  yard,  in  high  plains  3.6  plants  per  square  yard,  and  in 
the  region  easfot  100**  west  longitude  an  average  of  17  plants  for  each  square 
yard,  were  found. 

Seeds  and  plants  imported  during  the  x>eriod  from  October  1  to  December 
31,  1908.  Inventory  No.  17  (U.  8.  DepL  Agn,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  iW. 
pp.  5H). — This  gives  a  list  of  the  seeds  and  plants  imported  by  the  Section  of 
Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  during  the  period  mentioned.  The  total  number 
of  introductions  was  685  lots  of  seeds  and  plants,  many  of  them  coming  from 
the  collection  of  F.  N.  Meyer  in  China. 

FIELD  CBOPS. 

Field  experiments  in  1906-1908,  C.  D.  Woods  and  J.  M.  Babtlett  {MaUte 
Sta.  Bui.  unt,  pp.  85-lO.i). — Various  experiments  with  different  field  crops  are 
simmiarized  in  this  bulletin. 

In  fertilizer  tests  with  potatoes  in  1906,  home-mixed  and  ready-mixed  fer- 
tilizers were  compared,  but  the  results  secured  were  not  conclusive.  A  com- 
parison of  high-ridge  and  modified-rldge  culture  made  in  1907  and  1908  left 
nothing  to  choose  from  between  the  two  methods  so  far  as  yield  was  concerned. 
The  work  is  to  be  continued  in  1909. 

A  number  of  varieties  of  iwtatoes  were  tested  for  blight  resistance,  observa- 
tions upon  the  growth  and  upon  the  quality  of  tubers  being  made  entirely  upon 
an  unsprayed  crop.  As  a  result  of  this  test  14  varieties  have  been  discarded. 
A  comparison  of  a  proprietary  brand  of  fungicide  with  regular  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture api>earod  to  result  in  a  decreased  yield,  due  to  an  injury  to  the  vines  by 
the  proprietary  brand.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  was  also  the  more  effective  in 
protecting  from  early  blight. 

The  status  of  alfalfa  culture  in  Maine  is  discussed  and  conclusions  from  a 
previous  bulletin  (E.  S.  R.,  17.  p.  1059)  are  again  reported.  Work  in  destroy- 
ing wild  mustard  by  spraying  with  copper  sulphate  and  iron  sulphate  brought 
out  the  fact  that  young  wild  mustard  {Sinapis  arv>ensis)  is  readily  killed  by 
spraying  with  either  solution,  while  the  wild  radish  {Raphanus  raphanistrum) 
is  very  resistant  and  even  defied  a  treatment  with  a  20  per  cent  solution  of  Iron 
sulphate  reenforced  with  5  \yer  cent  of  sulphuric  acid.  Directions  for  killlDg 
wild  mustard  by  spraying  with  these  salts  are  given. 

In  liming  experiments  the  lime  was  applied  at  the  rates  of  500,  750,  and  1,000 
lbs.  per  acre.  Thus  far  results  have  indicated  that  the  liming  had  compara- 
tively little  or  no  effect  ur>on  oats,  while  it  gave  a  material  Increase  in  yield  of 
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dorer.    One  of  the  objects  of  the  experiment  is  to  test  the  effect  of  the  lime 
apon  the  potato  crop  in  1909  and  1910. 

[Work  with  field  crops],  G.  E.  Nesom  (Philippine  Agr.  Rev.  [English  Ed.], 
2  (1909),  No,  1,  pp.  2JtSIt). — Brief  notes  on  cultural  tests  with  com,  alfalfa, 
sonn  hemp  and  various  leguminous  fodder  crops,  grasses  and  rice  are  given. 
The  yields  are  reported  and  the  more  promising  varieties  mentioned. 

Sunn  hemp  (Crotalaria  juncea)  yielded  seed  at  the  rate  of  2,395  leg.  per 
hectare  (about  2,132  lbs.  per  acre).  Analyses  of  the  meal  and  hulls  of  this  seed 
are  reported.  Venezuela  black  cowpea  planted  January  13  rii)eued  its  first 
seed  ifarch  30.  This  variety  produced  a  heavy  yield  of  seed,  and  a  rank  growth 
of  vine  .A  small  plat  of  Lyon  velvet  bean  planted  January  11,  1908,  required 
5  months  to  mature,  and  yielded  seed  at  the  rate  of  2.200  kg.  per  hectare  (about 
1^58  lbs,  per  acre).  The  Florida  velvet  bean  is  reported  as  growing  fairly  well 
on  the  stiff  soil  at  Albang,  and  as  giving  a  greater  amount  of  green  forage  per 
acre  than  any  other  leguminous  plant. 

Guinea  grass  is  reported  as  having  produced  78  tons  of  green  grass  per 
hectare  in  one  Instance  and  a  yield  of  41  tons  during  the  period  of  61  days  in 
another  instance.  The  green  forage  production  of  teoslnte  in  one  experiment  Is 
recorded  as  62,313  kg.  per  hectare  (about  27.67  tons  per  acre)  In  141  days. 
Pinnrsigul  rice  as  compared  with  other  varieties  had  the  shortest  growing 
period  and  produced  the  best  yield.  This  variety  was  harvested  October  25, 
128  days  after  seeding,  and  produced  2.740  kg.  i)er  hectare  (about  2.439  lbs. 
per  acre).    A  second  crop  harvested  December  17.  yielded  25  kg.  per  hectare. 

Beport  of  the  chemical  control  station  and  seed  control  station  at  Trondh- 
jem,  1907,  R  Solbebg  (Ber,  Stat  Kem,  Kontrolstat.  og  Frokontrolanst.  Trondh- 
jem  1907,  pp.  ^S). — This  reports  chemical  analyses  of  feeding  stuffs,  soils,  fer- 
tilizers, dairy  products,  etc.,  and  of  seed  analyses  nmde  during  the  year:  exi)eri- 
ments  on  22  farms  with  toi)-dressing  and  miscellaneous  fertilizer  trials  on 
meadows;  and  studies  of  the  residual  effects  of  previous  fertilization. 

Station  report  of  the  chemical  and  seed  control  station  at  Trondhjem,  1908, 
E.  Solbebg  (Ber.  Stat.  Kem.  Kontrolstat.  og  Frokontrolanst.  Trondhjem  1908, 
pp.  U)- — In  1908  this  station  examined  447  samples  of  feeding  stuffs,  254  sam- 
ples of  soils,  158  samples  of  fertilizers,  and  699  samples  of  seeds. 

In  fertilizer  experiments  with  grass  it  was  found  that  a  top-dressing  of  1.5 
to  2  kg.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  5  kg.  each  of  Thomas  phosphate  and  kainlt 
per  hectare  Increased  the  yield  of  hay  per  hectare  by  about  320  kg.  on  the 
ayerage,  the  Increase  being  230  kg.  the  first  year  and  80  kg.  the  second. 

Beport  of  the  Shatilov  Agrricultural  Exx>eriment  Station,  V.  Vineb  (Otehet 
Shatilov.  Selsk.  Khoz.  Opuitn.  Stantzii,  2  (1907),  pt.  i,  pp.  291;  abs.  in  Zhur. 
Opuitn.  Agron.  [Russ.  Jour.  Expt.  Landw.],  9  (1908),  No.  5,  pp.  638-6U). — The 
results  of  9  years'  experiments  show  that  the  use  of  a  com])Iete  fertilizer  in- 
creased the  average  yield  of  rye  during  the  last  6  years  by  175  per  cent.  Min- 
eral fertilizers  exerted  a  greater  influence  on  the  yield  of  grain  than  on  the 
yield  of  straw.  Phosphoric  acid  was  the  most  effective  element,  and  there 
was  apparently  no  difference  In  effectiveness  between  soluble  and  Insoluble 
forms. 

Twelve  years'  results  at  the  Odessa  Experiment  Station,  V.  Rotmisteov 
{Zap.  Imp.  Obshch.  Selsk.  Khoz.  Yuzh.  Ross.,  78  (1908),  No.  1-2,  pp.  26-16).— 
Different  depths  of  plowing  chernozem  for  different  crops  were  compared. 
The  general  conclusion  is  drawn  that  plowing  the  chernozem '  In  the  locality 
of  Odessa  deeper  than  3^  In.  Is  injurious. 

Beport  for  the  year  1908  of  the  trade  and  agriculture  of  Poland  and 
Grodno,  C.  Bayley  (Diplo.  and  Cons.  Rpts.  [London],  Ann.  Ser.,  1909,  No.  4232, 
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pp.  7-44). — This  report  gives  among  other  things  the  production  of  the  i^indpal 
field  crops  grown  in  these  regions,  together  with  the  qaantities  of  sugar  and 
spirits  manufactured  there. 

Fibers,  W.  R.  Dunstan  (Colon.  Rpt8.,  Misc.  [Ot.  BHt.},  No.  S8,  pp.  m).— 
lender  textile  fibers  this  re|)ort  treats  of  animal  fibers,  flax,  ramie.  Jute,  and 
fibers  of  other  similar  plants.  Under  cordage  fibers,  fiber  plants  of  the  geoCTt 
Sansevieria,  Musa,  Agave,  Furcrsea,  Phormium,  Yucca,  Hibiscus,  etc„  are 
discussed.  Under  miscellaneous  fll)ers,  sill^  cottons,  paper  making  materials, 
raflia,  and  other  fiber  producing  plants  of  tliat  type  are  included. 

Fertilizer  and  seedinsr  experiments  with  root  crops,  C.  F.  Clabk  and  E.  B. 
Minns  {New  York  Cornell  8ta.  BtU,  267,  pp.  415-439,  fig.  J). — Commercial 
seed  in  these  tests  gave  as  good  results  as  home  grown  seed,  and  seeding  with 
a  hand  drill  produced  a  better  stand  and  consequently  a  larger  yield  tiian 
seeding  with  a  grain  drill.  The  use  of  12  lb&  of  mangel  seed  and  2  lbs.  of 
ruta-baga  seed  per  acre  gave  the  best  results  as  comimred  with  other  quantities. 

The  results  of  two  years  indicate  that  lime  is  not  beneficial  to  mangels  on 
the  clay  loam  soil  of  the  university  farm.  The  largest  yields  were  secured  with 
the  use  of  a  complete  fertilizer  application,  while  the  use  of  nitrc^en  and 
phosphorus  combined  proved  the  most  economical.  The  relative  efficiency  of 
the  carriers  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potassium  used  singly  was  in  the 
following  order:  Acid  phosphate,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  muriate  of  potash.  The 
highest  percentage  of  foliage  was  produced  by  nitrate  of  soda,  followed  by 
muriate  of  potash  and  acid  phosphate  in  the  order  given.  Nitrate  of  soda  was 
apparently  more  efficient  than  dried  blood  as  a  nitrogen  carrier. 

Perennial  leguminous  crops  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  steppe  region, 
A.  BuiciiiKHiN  (Zap.  Imp.  Obshch.  Sclsk.  Khoz.  Yuzh.  Ross.,  77  {1907).  .Vo«. 
11,  pp.  21-71;  12,  pp.  20-66;  abs.  in  Zhur.  Opuitn.  Agron.  [Russ.  Jour.  ExpU 
LamJu.],  9  (lOOS),  Xo.  6,  pp.  786,  787).— Obsen^ations  at  the  Ploti  Experiment 
Station  have  shown  that  growing  alfalfa,  clover,  and  sainfoin  under  summa 
cereals  docs  not  Increase  the  yields  of  the  cereal  crops  because  perennial 
lt»>:nuiiuons  plants  draw  t(x>  much  moisture  from  the  soil. 

The  wild  alfalfas  and  clovers  of  Siberia,  with  a  perspective  view  of  tha 
alfalfas  of  the  world,  N.  E.  Hansen  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  BuL 
],')0,  pp.  31,  map  1). — This  bulletin  contains  brief  reviews  of  3  trips  to  Siberia 
made  by  the  author  since  1SJ)7  together  with  descriptions  of  7  species  or  varie- 
ties of  alfalfa,  and  notes  on  the  clovers  of  eastern  European  Russia  and  Siberia. 
The  three  Siberian  alfalfas  described  are  Medicago  falcata,  M.  platycarpa,  and 
M.  ruthcn'wa.  In  addition  to  these  si)ecies  M.  sativa,  M.  media,  M.  gluiinosa  and 
M.  arbor ca  are  described.  The  clovers  noted  are  Trifolium  medium,  T.  montanuwK 
T.  lupitiastcr,  and  T.  suavcolcns.  A  discussion  on  the  acclimatization  of  plants 
to  endure  a  greater  degree  of  cold,  and  the  acclimatization  of  perennial  plants 
concludes  the  bulletin. 

Beport  of  progress  in  variety  tests  of  barley,  C.  Willis  and  J.  V.  Bopp 
{South  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  113,  pp.  501-.')22,  fig.  /).— Variety  trials  with  barley, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department,  are  in 
progress  and  this  bulletin  is  a  report  upon  this  work. 

In  1008.  87  varieties  were  grown  at  the  station.  The  yields  of  the  varieties 
for  different  years  are  given  in  tables.  The  varieties  leading  In  average  yield 
and  their  production  i)er  acre  are  as  follows:  Kitzlng  189,  45.13  bu.  for  4  year«; 
Odessa  182,  43.91  bu.  for  5  years;  Swan  Neck  187,  43.50  bu.  for  5  years;  Cheva- 
lier 10584,  41.21  bu.  for  5  years;  Chevalier  35,  40.94  bu.  for  6  years;  Hanna  24, 
40.66  bu.  for  5  years;  and  Minnesota  6,  40.54  bu.  for  5  years. 

Directions  for  barley  culture  are  given,  the  importance  of  pure  seed  and  the 
value  of  barley  for  different  uses  are  pointed  out,  and  meteorological  data  with 
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reference  to  the  earliest  and  latest  killing  frosts,  rainfall,  and  winds  in  the 
State  are  recorded. 

Variety  tests  with  two-rowed  barley  for  21  years,  M.  L.  Mobtensen  and 
K.  Hansen  (Tidsskr.  Landbr.  Planteavl.  16  (1909),  No.  i,  pp.  /-74).— The  re- 
solta  of  these  tests  show  that  for  all  medium  barley  soils,  especially  on  the 
islands,  the  Tystofte  Prentice  and  Svalof  Princess  barley  are  the  two  best 
yielding  varieties  examined.  On  very  rich  ground  they  lack  sufficient  strength 
In  the  straw  but  no  fully  satisfactory  varieties  for  such  soils  have  as  yet  been 
found.  Under  less  favorable  conditions  and  where  an  early  maturing  sort  is 
required  Svalof  HUnnchen  appears  preferable. 

The  importance  of  broad  breeding  in  com,  G.  N.  Ck>LLiNB  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bur.  Plant  Indus,  Bui.  141,  pi.  4,  pp.  33-U). — The  development  of  the  present 
methods  of  com  breeding  are  discussed,  the  importance  of  uniformity  is  con- 
sidered, and  the  cultural  tendencies  toward  inbreeding  are  pointed  out. 

It  is  shown  that  the  present  methods  tend  toward  close  breeding,  and  this 
the  author  considers  detrimental  for  com.  He  states  that  selection  for  increased 
yield  with  the  maximum  rather  than  the  minimum  cross-breeding  seems  never 
to  have  been  tried  as  a  scientific  experiment  but  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  ostein  of  broad  breeding  has  been  practiced  by  farmers  generally  by  choos- 
ing many  ears  from  various  scattered  plants  in  large  fields  and  mixing  the 
shelled  com  before  planting.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  score  card  operates  to 
Intensify  the  closeness  of  selection,  since  uniformity  in  formal  characters  can 
be  secured  only  by  close  breeding.  Several  instances  are  cited  which  indicate 
the  value  of  broad  breeding  in  increasing  the  yield  and  maintaining  vigor,  and 
a  method  is  suggested  by  means  of  which  the  production  of  hybrid  seed  for 
commercial  planting  is  made  feasible. 

"To  secure  hybrid  seed  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  plant  two  distinct 
varieties  in  alternate  rows,  detasseling  one  variety  and  using  the  seed  from  the 
detasseled  variety  for  the  next  year*s  general  planting.  Seed  from  the  variety 
that  was  not  detasseled  would  not  be  mixed,  and  selections  could  be  made  to 
supply  the  breeding  plat  for  the  two  following  years.  By  detasseling  the  other 
\*ariety  in  the  next  year  a  stock  of  pure  seed  of  this  also  could  be  grown.  .  .  . 
The  same  result  could  be  approximated  by  planting  in  the  same  way  and 
detasseling  one  of  the  varieties  in  one-half  of  the  field  and  the  other  variety  in 
tlie  other  half  of  the  field.  By  this  method  seed  of  both  the  varieties  would  be 
secured  each  year,  but  there  would  be  considerable  indiscriminate  crossing." 

The  elimination  of*  barren  stalks  from  a  field  or  seed  plat  is  considered  a 
practice  of  doubtful  value,  inasmuch  as  it  results  In  Increasing  the  percentage 
of  self-pollinated  plants.  With  characters  that  are  not  affected  by  decreased 
vigor  continuous  advance  may  be  made  by  selection. 

A  preliminary  report  on  cotton  experiments,  F.  G.  Kbauss  (Hawaii  8ta. 
Press  Bui.  2^,  pp.  16). — This  describes  the  Investigations  In  the  culture  of 
cotton  in  progress  under  the  direction  of  the  station,  and  also  contains  an 
account  of  the  propagation  of  selected  plants  by  means  of  cuttings.  Nine 
varieties  of  strains  representing  3  distinct  classes  of  cotton  are  under  compara- 
tive test  for  yield,  quantity  of  lint,  habits  of  growth,  and  methods  of  culture. 

The  Florida  and  the  Georgia  strains  of  Sea  Island  cotton  were  grown.  The 
Florida  strain  yielded  at  the  rate  of  1,322  lbs.  of  cotton  seed  per  acre,  or  409 
lbs.  of  lint,  while  the  Georgia  strain  gave  2,270  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  or  703  lbs. 
of  lint.  The  first  picking  gave  by  far  the  largest  yield,  mainly  because  later 
the  bollworm  infested  the  plants. 

An  Upland  type  of  cotton  of  Chinese  origin  gave  an  average  yield  of  approxi- 
mately 1  lb.  of  seed  cotton  per  plant,  equivalent  to  1.150  lbs.  of  lint  cotton  per 
acre.    The  plant  is  described  as  extremely  prolific  and  a  continuous  bearer. 
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An  average  of  nearly  50  mature  bolls  per  plant  presented  themselves  at  one 
time.  The  first  picking  was  made  September  12,  as  compared  with  Septembo' 
8  for  the  Sea  Island  strains.  The  lint  is  classified  as  a  very  fair  grade  of 
American  I'pland  in  length. 

The  Caravonica  class  of  cottons,  including  the  3  strains  designated  as  wool, 
silk,  and  kidney,  were  also  under  test.  The  results  bring  out  the  heavy  yidd- 
ing  i)ower  of  this  class.  It  is  estimated  that  2-year-old  plants  of  these  strains 
produced  in  a  series  of  10  si>ecimens  an  average  yield  of  104,  TO,  and  57  oz.  of 
seed  cotton  i)er  plant,  resi)ectively,  during  a  period  of  about  12  montlis.  Owing 
to  neglect  of  the  plants,  which  had  not  been  tilled,  irrigated,  or  pruned  during 
the  year,  the  quality  of  the  fiber  had  greatly  deteriorated-  Caravonica  wool 
from  the  same  stock  of  seed  used  by  the  station,  but  planted  in  a  well  sheltered 
siK)t  January  0,  IDOS,  began  bearing  in  August  and  has  continued  to  fruit  alm(»Pt 
uninternipttHlIy  uj)  to  the  present  time.  Tlie  3  best  plants  during  the  first  12 
months  of  growth  i)roduced  36,  40,  and  48  oz.  of  lint,  resiiectively.  The  quality 
of  the  lint  produced  was  exceptionally  good. 

Pruning  exi)eriments  were  conducted  with  Sea  Island  cotton.  In  one  test 
plants  were  cut  back  to  within  3  or  4  in.  of  the  ground,  and  in  the  other  to  from 
12  to  20  in.  or  to  al>out  i  to  i  their  original  growth.  Jso  laterals  were  per- 
mitted on  the  low  pruned  plants,  but  spurs  of  2  to  4  buds  were  left  on  the  kmg 
pruned  canes.  Results  at  present  indicate  that  the  best  growth  is  secured  from 
low  pruning  in  January,  plants  so  treated  making  the  strongest  and  most 
uniform  growth  of  wood,  and  appearing  most  prolific.  The  results  also  seeni 
to  show  that  Sea  Island  cotton  will  adapt  itself  to  culture  as  a  perennial. 

Cuttings  made  of  branches  and  from  immature  wood  of  Caravonica  plants 
gave  indifferent  results,  but  under  a  second  test  when  cuttings  were  made  from 
the  tip  end  the  intermediate  portion,  and  the  base  of  the  best  formed  and  most 
fruitful  branches  of  Sea  Island  and  Caravonica  plants,  about  50  per  cent  of  all 
the  cuttings  i)lanted  rooted  and  made  a  satisfactory  growth.  Caravonica  root 
cuttings  practically  all  grew,  and  are  making  a  fine  growth,  while. Upland 
cuttings  failed  entirely.  With  Sea  Island  the  base  cuttings  rooted  best  while 
with  the  Caravonica  the  tip  cuttings  gave  the  largest  percentage  of  strong 
plants.  In  KK)  days  the  cuttings  showed  a  growth  of  from  12  to  30  In.  and 
squares  were  forming  on  some  of  the  advanced  plants. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  cotton,  J.  N.  Habpeb  ( South  Carolina  Sta,  Bvl 
I'lo,  pp.  3-,il,  pis.  JO). — This  bulletin  presents  data  Indicating  the  effect  pro- 
duced In  cotton  culture  by  the  judicious  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  the  rota 
tlon  of  crops,  the  ai)plication  of  farm  manures,  and  the  use  of  improved  farm- 
ing inii)lcnjents.  The  investigation  has  not  been  completed  and  the  results  here 
given  cover  only  a  few  years*  work. 

The  i)ljin  of  the  experiment  Is  to  study  various  fertilizing  ingredients  in  vary- 
ing anionnts  when  applied  to  cotton  In  a  rotation.  The  plats  have  been  in  cotton 
and  fertilized  for  3  years.  In  1909  all  the  plats  are  growing  winter  oats,  which 
will  be  followed  by  cowi>eas  and  the  cowpeas  by  rye,  which  will  be  plowed 
under  in  the  spring  of  1910.  That  year  all  plats  will  again  be  planted  to  cotton 
with  hairy  vetch,  crimson  clover,  or  bur  clover  as  a  fall  catch  crop.  In  1911 
the  plats  will  he  planted  in  corn  and  (K)wi>eas,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  oats 
will  again  he  sown.  In  11)12  the  plats  will  be  in  oats,  followed  by  cowpeas,  and 
these  in  turn  by  rye,  which  will  be  plowed  under  in  the  spring  of  1913  and  the 
plats  again  planted  to  cotton.  More  than  100  plats  will  be  used  in  this  ei- 
periment. 

Before  this  work  was  begun  the  land  had  been  planted  in  cotton,  oats,  and 
corn  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1905  it  was  planted  with  Marlboro  Prolific 
corn,  fertilized  with  400  lbs.  of  a  complete  fertilizer  to  the  acre,  and  the  yield 
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secured  was  at  the  rate  of  15  bu.  per  acre.  In  1906  wheat  was  plowed  under, 
fertilizers  applied,  and  the  land  planted  to  Black  Seeded  Blue  Ribbon  cotton. 
The  results  of  these  fertilizer  tests  for  1906,  1907,  and  1908  are  given  in  tables. 

When  nitrogen  alone  was  applied  an  increase  of  $11.07  \)er  acre  above  the 
check  test  was  secured  the  first  year,  and  of  $6.48  the  second  year,  while  the 
third  year  a  loss  of  $3.56  per  acre  was  sustained.  It  is  concluded  from  the 
results  that  while  nitrogen  is  highly  essential  on  this  soil  it  must  be  combined 
with  acid  phosphate  to  give  the  best  results.  A  plat  receiving  only  nitrogen  for 
3  years  yielded  at  the  rate  of  450  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  in  1908,  while  another  plat 
having  received  in  addition  to  cotton-seed  meal  and  nitrate  of  soda,  acid 
phosphate  and  potash  in  1906  and  1907,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  954  lbs.  of  seed 
cotton  per  acre.  When  used  as  the  only  source  of  nitrogen,  nitrate  of  soda 
gave  the  best  results,  but  cotton-seed  meal  showed  the  better  residual  effect. 
The  author  found  that  wherever  nitrate  of  soda  was  used  under  cotton  the  crop 
grew  more  vigorously  from  the  start  than  without  this  treatment,  and  he  there- 
fore recommends  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  cotton  at  the  rate  of  25  to  50 
Iha.  per  acre.  In*1908,  when  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda  were 
compared  as  top-dressings  it  was  shown  that  the  yields  where  these  two  sub- 
stances were  used  were  the  same,  but  that  the  sulphate  in  the  early  spring 
was  much  slower  in  its  action  than  the  nitrate. 

Observations  on  the  use  of  acid  phosphate  showed  that  it  was  profitable  only 
to  a  certain  limit,  and  that  for  this  tyi)e  of  soil,  which  is  low  in  humus,  this 
limit  ranged  from  400  to  500  lbs.  per  acre.  It  is  stated  that  acid  phosphate 
aside  from  its  value  as  a  plant  food  is  of  great  advantage  in  hastening  the 
maturity  of  cotton,  and  it  is  shown  that  this  is  borne  out  by  the  tabulated 
results. 

The  use  of  potash  gave  only  small  returns,  and  it  is  believed  that  only  small 
quantities  should  be  used  in  mixed  fertilizers  intended  for  cotton.  Plats  receiv- 
ing manure  from  cattle  fed  cotton-seed  meal  and  com  silage  produced  the 
highest  yields  and  the  highest  net  gain,  although  no  manure  was  applied  the 
third  year  and  no  other  fertilizer  was  applied  with  the  manure  than  acid  phos- 
phate. The  manure  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  8  tons  per  acre  and  the  acid 
phosphate  at  the  rate  of  352  lbs.  in  1906.  In  1907,  8  tons  of  manure  was  again 
used  and  704  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate,  and  in  1908  only  352  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate 
was  used.  The  data  show  that  the  residual  effect  of  commercial  fertilizers  is 
comparatively  small,  while  that  of  manure  is  much- more  lasting. 

In  one  test  with  lime  costing  $7.50  per  ton,  there  was  a  net  gain  for  3  years 
of  $9.46  as  due  to  the  lime.  The  author  concludes  from  his  observations  that 
lime  not  only  assists  the  leguminous  plants  in  accumulating  nitrates  in  large 
amounts  in  the  soil  but  aids  also  in  some  way  in  keeping  this  nitrogen  from 
being  washed  out  during  the  winter.  Lime  is  considered  one  of  the  essentials 
for  a  complete  fertilizer  on  this  soil,  and  it  is  recommended  that  farmers  apply 
lime  at  least  once  every  4  years  to  their  cotton  soils. 

The  results  of  the  work  so  far  are  summarized  with  the  statement  that  the 
average  amount  of  commercial  fertilizer  used  on  this  soil,  which  is  about  400 
lbs.  per  acre,  is  not  the  most  economical  and  that  larger  applications  would  be 
more  profitable.  Suggestions  for  the  home  mixing  of  fertilizers  for  different 
types  of  soil  are  given. 

The  seed  of  Emca  sativa  and  its  extraction  residues,  S.  Hals  and  J.  F. 
Gram  (Landtc.  Vers.  8tat„  70  (1909),  No,  3-h  PP-  507-5i5).— Descriptions  of 
this  plant  and  its  seeds  by  different  authors  are  briefly  reviewed  and  the  com- 
position of  the  seed  and  of  the  material  remaining  after  the  oil  is  extracted  is 
reported.  Four  samples  of  extraction  residues  contained  on  an  average  10.53 
per  cent  of  moisture,  2.53  per  cent  of  fat,  39.50  per  cent  of  protein,  29.85  per 
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cent  of  nitrogen-free  extract,  8.74  per  cent  of  crude  fiber,  and  8.85  per  cent 
of  ash. 

The  water  consumption  of  lupines,  von  Seelhobst  (Jour.  Lcmdtc.,  57  {1909), 
No,  /,  pp.  Ill,  112). — This  article  points  out  briefly  some  Inaccuracies  occurring 
in  a  previous  report  on  experiments  conducted  to  measure  the  water  consump- 
tion of  these  plants  (E.  S.  R..  20,  p.  740). 

Meadow  fescue;  its  culture  and  uses,  H.  N.  Vinall  ( U,  8,  Dept.  Agr,,  Farm- 
era'  Bui,  361 J  pp.  22,  figs.  7). — This  points  out  that  meadow  fescue  is  most  im- 
portant in  eastern  Kansas  and  southeastern  Nebraska,  but  calls  attention  to  its 
value  in  pasture  mixtures  for  the  east-central  States.  The  certain  and  strong 
germination  of  the  seed,  the  palatability,  and  the  ability  to  endure  trampling 
and  to  thrive  in  wet  si)ots  are  regarded  as  peculiarly  advantageous  for  gras 
mixtures.  The  production  of  meadow  fescue  seed  has  been  quite  Important 
in  eastern  Kansas,  but  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  rust  and  the  uncertainty  of 
price  the  production  is  decreasing.  Ordinary  cheat  (Bromus  «eca/ini«)  is  the 
worst  impurity  in  commercial  seed.  Tall  fescue  is  regarded  as  a  substitute  for 
meadow  fescue  where  rust  makes  this  grass  unprofitable.     • 

The  necessity  for  new  standards  of  hop  valuation,  W.  W.  Stockbebgeb 
{U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Circ.  38,  pp.  il).— This  circular  points 
out  the  desirability  of  a  definite  standard  for  judging  the  quality  of  hops 
based  upon  other  considerations  than  that  of  origin  alone.  In  a  discuffiion  of 
the  subject  the  author  describes  present  methods  of  valuation,  points  out  de- 
ficiencies of  existing  methods,  together  with  the  necessity  for  new  standards, 
and  gives  data  concerning  the  movement  for  an  international  standard. 

Improvement  of  the  oat  crop,  C.  W.  Warbubton  ( U.  8,  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur,  Plant 
Indus.  Circ.  30,  pp.  10,  fig.  1). — The  need  for  improvement  is  discussed  and  tlie 
lines  along  which  Improvement  can  be  effected  are  described.  Under  methods 
of  improvement,  mechanical  selection.  Introduction  of  new  seed,  the  use  of 
the  seed  plat,  Individual  plant  selection,  and  hybridization  are  discussed.  Va- 
rieties most  likely  to  lend  themselves  to  improvement  work  are  listed.  A 
description  of  a  method  for  testing  individual  plant  selections,  as  described  by 
J.  B.  Norton  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  698),  Is  reproduced. 

A  critical  period  in  the  development  of  oats,  I,  Vikhltaeb  {Zhur.  OpuUn, 
Agron.  [Kuss.  Jour.  Expi.  Landic],  9  {1908),  No.  2,  pp.  257-270 ) .—The  author 
ol)served  that  a  high  soil  moisture  content  when  the  crop  Is  heading  is  con- 
ducive to  a  large  yield,  while  a  low  moisture  content  tends  to  reduce  produc- 
tion. According  to  his  observations  the  mean  temperature  during  the  entire 
vegetative  period  Is  In  Inverse  ratio  to  the  yield  and  the  length  of  the  growing 
I>eriod. 

Potato  notes,  E.  R.  Bennett,  W.  Paddock,  and  S.  A.  Johnson  {Colorado  8ta. 
Circ.  1,  pp.  1^). — This  circular  presents  brief  notes  on  the  potato  industry  and 
potato  investigations  In  Colorado,  selection  and  treatment  of  seed  potatoea 
irrigation,  potato  diseases  and  insect  enemies,  and  the  marketing  and  storing 
of  the  crop. 

Preliminary  report  on  potato  germination  troubles  in  1909,  T.  C.  Johnson 
ET  AL.  (Virginia  Truck  Sta.  Circ,  2,  pp.  3-7). — ^Upon  Investigation  it  was  esti- 
mated that  owing  to  losses  from  the  rotting  of  Irish  potatoes,  largely  confined 
to  the  Maine  seed,  the  stand  In  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth.  Va., 
was  from  85  to  90  per  cent.  In  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Charles,  Accomac  Court 
House,  and  Onley  75  to  85  per  cent,  and  at  Nandua  and  Davis  Wharf  55  to  60 
per  cent.  The  losses  in  Maine  Cobbler,  the  principal  variety  planted,  ranged 
from  5  to  95  i>er  cent.  It  Is  believed  that  these  losses  may  have  been  due  to 
a  combination  of  the  following  unfavorable  conditions:  Immature  seed,  pos- 
sible injury  from  high  temperature  during  transit  and  storage,  cutting  too 
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small  and  too  long  before  planting,  lack  of  care  of  the  cut  seed,  and  a  dry 
spring  and  cool  weather  after  planting.  The  work  is  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department. 

Sesolts  obtained  from  inoculatiner  soy  beans  with  artificial  cultures,  E.  B. 
Fred  {Virginia  8ta.  Rpt,  1908,  pp.  ISO,  ISl,  fig,  i).— The  data  presented  here 
show  that  inoculated  soy  beans  after  soy  l>eans  produced  0.03  ton  of  hay  and 
3.34  bu-  of  seed  more  than  when  the  crop  was  grown  without  inoculation  under 
the  same  conditions.  After  spring  oats  the  corresponding  figures  were  1  ton 
of  hay  and  6.67  bu.  of  seed.  Oats  on  inoculated  and  unlnoculated  soil  gave 
practically  the  same  yield  of  straw,  but  there  was  a  difference  of  2.81  bu.  of 
grain  per  acre  in  favor  of  inoculated  soil. 

Th.e  rdle  of  the  oxalates  in  the  crermination  of  beet  seeds,  G.  Doby  (Landto. 
Ver9.  StaL,  10  {1909),  No.  1-2,  pp.  155-158).— Work  along  this  line  by  other 
investigators  is  briefly  reviewed,  and  the  results  secured  by  the  author  are 
reported.  The  data  show  that  during  the  process  of  germination  calcium 
oxalate  remained  unchanged,  while  the  basic  water-soluble  oxalates  still  remain- 
ing in  the  seed  after  soaking  entirely  disappeared,  no  trace  of  them  being  found 
in  the  new  growth. 

Th.e  evaporation  of  water  by  sugar  beets,  P.  Sjlezkin  (Zhur.  Opuitn.  Agron. 
IRuss.  Jour.  Expt.  Landw.],  9  {1908),  No.  4,  pp.  474-482).— In  a  culture  test 
at  the  Kiev  Polytechnic  Institute  sugar  l>eets  were  found  to  evaporate  337  gm. 
of  nvater  per  gram  of  dry  substance  produced.  In  a  field  experiment  in  which 
a  plat  containing  59  sugar-beet  plants  was  covered  with  cement,  allowing  only 
the  plants  to  project,  a  yield  of  26.946  kg.  of  sugar  beets  was  secured,  while  a 
plat  containing  78  plants  cultivated  in  the  ordinary  way  produced  16.144  kg. 

Progress  of  the  beet-sugrar  industry  in  the  United  States  in  1008,  C.  F. 
Satlob  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Rpt.  90,  pp.  74). — This  twelfth  annual  report  on  the 
beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  discusses  lines  of  future  progress, 
including  the  production  of  the  largest  tonnage,  the  growing  of  high  quality 
beets;  increasing  the  use  of  by-products,  the  production  of  high  quality  beet 
seed;  methods  of  cultivation  and  soil  management,  and  the  use  of  improved 
implements  and  machinery;  reports  on  the  disposal  and  use  of  by-products; 
presents  field  and  factory  results  by  States;  lists  the  beet-sugar  factories  of 
the  country ;  .presents  statistics  of  the  sugar  industry ;  points  out  the  prospects 
of  the  industry  in  the  various  States;  and  compares  the  merits  of  cane  and 
beet  sugars. 

The  area  planted  to  beets  in  1908  exceeded  that  of  1907  by  20,000  acres,  an 
Increase  of  over  5  per  cent,  but  unfavorable  weather  conditions  caused  an  area 
of  56,389  acres  or  13.4  per  cent  of  that  planted  to  be  abandoned.  The  acreage 
harvested  amounted  to  364,913  acres,  or  nearly  2  per  cent  less  than  the 
harvested  acreage  in  1907  and  about  3  per  cent  less  than  that  of  1906.  In 
1908  there  were  in  operation  in  the  United  States  62  factories,  the  average 
yield  of  beets  per  acre  was  9.36  tons,  the  beets  worked  amounted  to  3,414,891 
tons,  the  quantity  of  sugar  manufactured  425,884  tons,  the  average  extraction 
of  sugar  based  on  the  weight  of  beets  was  12.47  per  cent,  the  average  sugar  In 
the  beets  15.74  per  cent,  the  average  purity  coefficient  being  83.5  per  cent,  and 
the  average  length  of  campaign  74  daya  In  addition  to  these  data,  statistics 
on  the  world's  production  of  sugar  and  the  development  of  the  German  beet- 
sugar  industry  from  1836  to  1906  are  shown  In  tables. 

Varieties  of  cane,  D.  W.  May  {Porto  Rico  Hort.  News,  2  {1909),  No.  7, 
pp.  1,  2). — ^Thls  article  Is  a  general  discussion  of  varieties  of  cane  In  Porto 
Blco  and  Includes  brief  statements  with  reference  to  variety  tests  made  at  the 
Porto  Rico  Station. 
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The  varieties  which  have  given  good  results  at  the  station  are  D  »5,  D  117, 
B  347,  and  B  1,355.  T  77.  D  117,  B  347,  and  B  3,289  have  proved  dron^t 
resistant  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Island.  In  preliminary  tests  of  seedling 
canes  the  following  gave  satisfactory  results  on  the  east  ead  of  the  island: 
D  77,  B  3,289,  B  347,  D  117,  and  D  95.  The  yield,  sugar  content,  and  pority 
of  a  number  of  canes  are  given  in  tables. 

The  passing  of  the  Bourbon  cane  in  Antigua,  H.  A.  Tempant  {West  Indiav^ 
Bui.,  10  (1909),  No.  i,  pp.  34-54). — In  yield  the  Bourbon  cane  did  not  differ 
greatly  from  the  varieties  grown  at  the  present  time.  It  was  largely  sobject  to 
attacks  of  rind  fungus  as  shown  by  the  amount  of  rotten  cane  found  in  the  field, 
and  its  juice,  giving  about  1.9  lbs.  of  sugar  per  gallon,  did  not  equal  in  ridmeas 
the  Juice  of  the  varieties  which  have  taken  its  place.  The  attacks  of  the  rind 
fungus  reduced  the  sugar  content  and  increased  the  glucose  ratio. 

The  Bourbon  contained  less  fiber  but  gave  better  milling  results  than  the 
varieties  now  grown.  Manurial  treatment  did  not  appear  to  make  the  cane  more 
resistant  to  the  rind  fungus,  and  newly  imported  stock  showed  equal  liability 
to  its  attacks.  It  is  believed  that  the  fungus  threads  secrete  a  ferment  capable 
of  dissolving  a  passage  through  the  cell  walls,  and  as  the  Bourbon  cane  was  less 
fibrous  than  the  White  Transparent  its  cell  walls  were  more  easily  penetrated. 
The  most  generally  accepted  theory  regarding  the  spread  of  the  disease  was 
that  of  wound  infection  by  means  of  wind-blown  spores. 

A  cane  stripping:  experiment  at  Olaa  plantation  ( Hawaii.  Planters*  Mo..  2S 
{1909),  No.  6,  pp.  i95-20(?).— Experiments  were  made  to  determine,  if  posible, 
the  effect  of  stripping  the  cane  on  the  yield  of  sugar  and  the  probable  gain  or 
loss  resulting  from  the  sama 

Analyses  showed  but  very  little  difference  even  in  the  extremes  in  the  parity 
and  sucrose  content  of  stripped  and  unstripped  cane.  The  development  of  roots 
along  the  stalk  also  was  found  to  have  very  little  injurious  effect,  if  any,  on 
the  sugar  content  and  purity  of  the  juice.  In  fiber  content  the  unstripped  cane 
was  considerably  lower  than  the  stripped  cane,  showing  that  stripping  had  a 
general  tendency  to  harden  the  cane  and  make  it  more  fibrous.  The  difference 
in  cost  of  production  per  ton  in  favor  of  unstripped  cane  was  11.5  cts. 

Sweet  potato  work  in  1908,  T.  E.  Keitt  {South  Carolina  8ta.  BuL  i^, 
pp.  3-Jl). — Earlier  work  with  the  sweet  potato  by  different  experiment  stations 
is  reviewed,  and  the  more  recent  work  conducted  by  the  South  Carolina  Station 
is  noted.  Descriptions  are  given  of  14  different  varieties  which  entered  into 
this  test.  The  results  of  work  on  starch  cont^it  are  reported,  and  the  method 
of  starch  determination  is  described. 

It  was  found  that  the  water  content  in  the  different  varieties  of  sweet  pota- 
toes examined  varied  as  a  rule  from  65  to  69  per  cent,  and  It  appeared  that  if 
any  considerable  increase  In  this  percentage  took  place  there  was  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  in  the  starch  content.  Polo,  Arkansas  Beauty,  and  Yellow  Nance- 
mond,  all  varieties  with  over  72  per  cent  of  water,  contained  below  15  per  ceat 
of  starch.  The  leading  varieties  and  the  amounts  of  starch  produced  per  acre 
were  as  follows:  Southern  Queen  4,443  lbs.,  Brazilian  4,148  lbs.,  Fulleton  Yam 
3,418  lbs..  Pumpkin  Yam  3,048  lbs.,  Nancy  Hall  2,694  Iba,  and  Tennessee  Notch- 
leaf  2,G29  lbs.  Southern  Queen  and  Brazilian  are  white,  which  is  an  ad- 
vantage In  starch  manufacture,  and  they  were  also  the  two  heaviest  yielders  in 
this  experiment,  Brazilian  yielding  450  bu.  and  Southern  Queen  416  bu.  per 
acre.  A  study  of  the  fermentable  carbohydrates  of  the  different  varieties  also 
puts  Southern  Queen  and  Brazilian  In  the  lead,  the  theoretical  yield  in  gallons 
of  alcohol  per  acre  being  473.5  and  462.2,  respectively.  The  percentage  of  fer- 
mentable carbohydrates  ranged  from  18.62  In  Polo  to  27.15  in  Slianghor  Yam. 
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Street  potatoes  are  considered  a  valuable  feeding  stutT,  and  it  is  pointed  out 
that  they  may  contain  as  high  as  37  per  cent  of  dry  matter  while  30  per  cent  is 
about  the  average.  Estimating  that  under  ordinary  conditions  land  yielding 
20  bu-  of  com  would  be  able  to  produce  about  200  bu.  of  sweet  potatoes,  it  is 
stated  that  the  potatoes  will  furnish  more  than  3  times  as  much  nitrogen-free 
extract  and  as  much,  or  more,  of  each  of  the  other  proximate  constituents  of  a 
feeding  stuff  as  that  contained  in  com.  Analysis  of  all  the  varieties  did  not 
disclose  the  presence  of  amida  The  different  varieties  here  tested  gave  an 
average  yield  of  250  bu.  per  acre,  with  the  following  average  composition :  68.1 
per  cent  of  water,  1.6  per  cent  of  protein,  0.5  per  cent  of  fat,  0.9  per  cent  of  fiber, 
1  per  cent  of  ash,  and  27.9  per  cent  of  nitrogen-free  extract  The  vines  of  4 
Tarieties  calculated  to  the  water-free  basis  contained  an  average  of  12.48  per 
cent  of  protein,  4.86  per  cent  of  fat,  18.22  per  cent  of  fiber,  8.73  per  cent  of  ash, 
and  55.71  per  cent  of  nitrogen-free  extract  This  composition  of  sweet  potato 
Tines  is  compared  with  an  average  composition  of  the  water-free  material  of 
red  clover,  crimson  clover,  and  cowpea  and  soy  bean  hay. 

In  determining  the  fertilizing  elements  removed  by  a  crop  of  sweet  potatoes 
It  'was  found  that  the  crop  removes  about  4.3  cts.  worth  of  phosphoric  acid, 
nitrog^i^  and  potash. per  bushel,  or  about  $8.60  worth  in  a  yield  of  200  bu.  per 
acre.  A  table  is  giv«i  showing  the  percentage  composition  in  fertilizing  in- 
gredients of  the  moisture-free  vines.  A  determination  of  the  content  of  water, 
protein,  starch,  and  sugar  at  different  stages  of  growth  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  sweet  potato  reaches  maturity  Just  about  the  time  when  the  starch  content 
is  at  its  maximum  and  the  sugars  at  their  minimum. 

Work  at  the  tobacco  experiment  stations,  K  H.  Mathewson  ( Virginia  8ta, 
Rpt.  1908,  pp.  27-39,  figs,  iO).— This  article  is  a  review  of  the  tobacco  experi- 
ments conducted  by  the  Virginia  Station  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  this  Department.  Work  is  in  progress  at  five  stations  upon 
the  same  general  plan  but  modified  sufficiently  to  be  suited  to  the  type  of 
tobacco  produced  in  the  particular  localities.  The  experiments  include  fertil- 
izer, rotation,  and  tobacco  breeding  work.  Some  of  the  results  here  reported 
have  already  been  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  33). 

The  use  of  potash  was  found  more  striking  on  the  light,  thin  tobacco  soil 
at  Chatham  than  on  the  stronger  and  more  clayey  soil  at  Appomattox.  It  Is 
stated  that  the  finest  and  brightest  tobacco  was  obtained  only  when  the  fertilizer 
mixture  used  contained  relatively  high  proportions  of  phosphoric  acid  and,  in  the 
case  of  bright  tobacco  particularly,  of  potash  also.  A  heavy  application  of  nitro- 
gen gave  a  striking  increase  in  yield  over  either  phosphoric  acid  or  potash,  but 
the  tobacco  was  both  coarser  and  darker.  The  result  is  regarded  as  showing 
that  with  heavy  applications  of  nitrogenous  manure  adequate  quantities  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  should  also  be  applied  In  order  to  balance  the  appli- 
cation. 

A  general  lesson  brought  out  by  the  experiments  is  that  the  ordinary  unim- 
proved tobacco  soil  of  Virginia  is  unproductive  to  a  large  extent  at  least  because 
it  supplies  too  little  nitrogen  to  the  growing  crop.  This  may  be  remedied  by 
the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  barnyard  manure,  and  the  increase  of  the 
supply  of  humus  by  the  growth  of  grasses  and  leguminous  plants.  The  last 
method  suggested  requires  the  introduction  of  crop  rotation,  and  to  those  in 
charge  of  the  work  it  has  become  evident  that  the  real  solution  of  the  problem 
lies  in  the  diversification  of  crops  or  the  introduction  Into  the  crop  rotation  of 
soil-improving  crops,  particularly  the  grasses  and  the  leguminous  plants. 

Observations  made  on  the  residual  effect  of  the  fertilizer  used  on  tobacco 
indicate  that  nearly  all  the  soils  in  the  tobacco-growing  sections  of  the  State 
can  he  made  to  produce  excellent,  profitable  crops  of  hay  and  clover.    The  effect 
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of  better  methods  of  cultivation  and  crop  management  has  also  shown  itself  in 
increased  yields  of  both  darlt  and  bright  tobacco.  Notes  are  given  on  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  care  of  the  growing  crop,  tobacco  breeding  work, 
and  field  meetings.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  cowpeas  are  a  most  practical 
crop  for  the  prevention  of  injury  from  cutworms  and  wlreworms  when  planted 
immediately  preceding  tobacco. 
'  The  improvement  of  Wisconsin  tobacco  through  seed  selection,  R  P. 
Sandsten  (Wisconsin  8ta.  BuL  176,  pp.  3-17,  figs.  11), — The  work  here  dis- 
cussed was  begun  in  1903  with  the  selection  of  a  good  type  of  Wisconsin-grown 
Connecticut-Havana  seed  regarded  by  leading  buyers  and  growers  as  the  most 
desirable  type  for  the  State.  After  3  years'  selection  a  pure  type  of  tobacco 
with  good  leaves,  fine  texture,  and  large  yielding  qualities  has  been  secured  and 
seed  of  the  type  has  been  distributed  to  growers  with  success.  Over  700  lbs. 
of  this  seed  was  distributed  during  the  year. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  grower  choose  the  l)est  variety  in  his  locality, 
mark  the  superior  plants  and  preserve  them  for  seed.  The  selection  of  Indi- 
vidual plants  should  be  based  upon  vigor,  spread  and  shape  of  leaves,  number 
and  arrangement,  prominence  of  midrib,  texture  and  thinness,  liability  to  pro- 
duce mckers,  color,  and  attachment  of  leaves  to  stem.  Every  growing  crop 
should  be  culled  and  only  the  very  best  plants  retained.  Side  shoots  and  sucfesrs 
should  be  removed  from  selected  plants  and  the  main  crop  topped  before  fhe 
fiower»  expand,  to  prevent  cross-fertillasation  with  the  seed  plants.  Strippiig 
the  seed  plants  is  not  recommended,  as  the  leaves  are  needed  to  fully  dev^ftp 
the  seed. 

Descriptions  are  further  given  on  the  harvesting  and  testing  of  tol>acco  seed, 
and  the  arrangement  of  a  germinator  is  outlined. 

The  culture  and  selection  of  tobacco,  L.  Trabut  {Gouvt  G6n,  AlgMe,  Dir. 
Agr.,  8erv.  Bot.  Bui,  ^6,  pp.  22,  figs.  20). — In  connection  with  a  review  of  the 
work  with  tobacco  at  the  station  the  author  describes  a  number  of  hybrids  and 
selected  strains.  In  the  breeding  work  with  tobacco  a  numl>er  of  American 
varieties  have  been  used. 

The  ripening  of  different  varieties  of  spring  wheat  as  influenced  by  soil 
moisture  content,  von  Seelhorst  and  Krzymowski  (Jour.  Landw,,  57  (/P(W), 
No.  1,  pp.  lis,  nil), — In  these  experiments  the  water  content  of  the  soil  in  the 
various  pots  in  which  the  grain  was  grown  was  kept  at  40,  55.  70,  and  85  per 
cent  of  complete  saturation. 

The  results  show  that  as  the  soil  moisture  was  increased  up  to  70  per  cent 
the  ripening  of  the  grain  was  retarded,  this  l)eing  brought  out  especially  by  a 
comparison  of  the  data  secured  with  55  per  cent  and  with  70  per  cent  of  the 
water-holding  capacity.  With  85  per  cent  the  plants  ripened  earlier  than  i^lth 
70  per  cent.  The  earlier  rapid  growth  on  the  soil  given  water  to  the  extent  of 
85  per  cent  of  saturation  exhausted  the  supply  of  nitrogen  sooner  than  did  the 
growth  in  the  other  test  and  in  this  way  was  brought  about  the  earlier  maturity. 
The  comparative  yields  obtained  with  70  per  cent  and  85  per  cent  of  saturation 
were  62.4  gm.  and  89.4  gm.,  respectively. 

The  maximum  difference  In  the  average  ripening  periods  was  7.5  days.  In 
time  of  ripening  the  several  varieties  differed  widely  under  the  influence  of 
varying  soil  moisture  content.  On  the  drier  soils  this  difference  was  small, 
while  on  those  higher  In  moisture  It  was  greater.  Noe  and  Schlanstedt  wheat 
remained  green  much  longer  than  Galiclan  Club,  and  Iden  stood  between  them 
in  this  respect.  It  was  found  that  the  water  content  of  the  soil  can  have  so 
great  an  Influence  on  the  ripening  period  that  the  varietal  characteristics  in  this 
regard  are  entirely  obliterated. 
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Tlie  root  systems  of  different  varieties  of  spring  wheat,  von  Seeliiobst  and 
Kbzvmowski  {Jour.  Landw.,  57  {1909),  No.  i,  p.  115). — Observations  made 
In  connection  with  the  experiments  described  in  the  previous  abstract  indicated 
that  the  high  yielding  sorts  have  larger  root  systems  than  those  of  lower  pro- 
ductivity and  that  Schlanstedt  wheat  has  this  cliaracter  developed  to  a  marked 
degree. 

B^som^  of  experiments  on  the  development  of  wheat  on  the  black  soils 
of  Southern  Bussia,  T.  I^kot  {Zap.  Novo-Aleksandri.  Inst.  Selsk.  Khoz.  i 
hyesov.,  19  {1908),  No.  5,  pp.  151-165). — Pot  culture  and  field  tests  showed 
that  in  deep  and  moist  black  soil  a  rank  growth  of  the  stems  and  leaves  took 
place,  while  the  development  of  the  grain  was  comparatively  small.  It  was 
observed  that  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  wheat  plant  is  relatively 
the  greatest  in  its  first  stages  of  growth,  and  that  at  the  moment  of  its  most 
rapid  development,  about  the  time  when  the  heads  begin  to  form,  evaporation 
Is  relatively  the  smallest.  At  the  ripening  of  the  grain  the  quantity  of  moisture 
passing  through  the  plant  again  increases.  The  quantity  of  water  evaporated 
was  approximately  450  gm.  for  each  gram  of  dry  matter  produced. 

Moisture  content  and  shrinkage  in  grain,  J.  W.  T.  Duvel  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Circ.  32,  pp.  13). — This  bulletin  discusses  the  loss  of  weight 
in  liandling  grain  and  the  reduction  of  moisture  and  shrinkage,  and. points  out 
why  the  reduction  of- moisture  and  the  shrinkage  in  grain  are  not  the  same  and 
how  the  difference  between  the  reduction  of  moisture  and  the  shrinjcage  can  be 
determined.  For  the  purpose  of  this  determination  tables  are  arranged,  with 
the  necessary  explanation. 

Beport  of  the  Nebraska  seed  laboratory,  E.  M.  Wilcox  and  Nelle  Stevenson 
(Nebraska  Sta.  Bui.  110,  pp.  5-29,  figs.  i2).— This  bulletin  contains  a  statement 
regarding  the  work  of  the  seed  laboratory  from  January,  1908.  when  it  was 
established,  to  May  1,  1909.  During  this  time  463  samples  were  received  and 
636  different  tests  were  made  during  the  first  year,  and  617  samples  received 
and  950  tests  made  during  the  second  year.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the  samples 
were  received  from  Nebraska.  A  table  gives  the  results  of  tests  and  examina- 
tion of  samples  received  up  to  July  1,  1908. 

In  201  samples  of  alfalfa  examined  the  purity  varied  from  56  to  99  per  cent, 
the  germination  from  56  to  100  per  cent,  the  inert  matter  from  0.1  to  12  per 
cent,  and  the  foreign  seed  from  0  to  36  per  cent  One  sample  contained  over 
9  per  cent  of  dodder.  Buckhom,  wild  carrot,  wild  chicory,  lamb's  quarters, 
and  the  seeds  of  about  75  other  weeds  were  also  found  in  the  samples. 

The  purity  of  61  samples  of  red  clover  examined  varied  from  75  to  99  per 
cent,  the  germination  from  67  to  100  per  cent,  the  inert  matter  from  0.3  to  12 
per  cent,  and  the  foreign  seed  from  0.1  to  22  per  cent.  Clover  dodder  seeds 
were  found  in  8  of  the  samples,  and  over  70  other  more  or  less  noxious  weed 
seeds  were  also  present.  Buckhom  was  present  in  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the 
clover  samples  examined. 

Twenty-six  samples  of  awnless  brome  grass  were  examined,  and  these  varied 
hi  purity  from  33  to  96  per  cent,  in  germination  from  0  to  86  per  cent,  in  inert 
matter  from  2  to  46  per  cent,  and  in  foreign  seed  from  0.1  to  56  per  cent. 
Wheat  grass  was  most  abundant  in  the  brome  grass  seed,  and  common  cheat 
and  other  sorts  of  brome  grass  of  little  or  no  value  were  also  found. 

Some  of  the  more  common  and  injurious  weeds  of  the  State  are  described  and 
figured. 

The  killing  of  mustard  and  other  noxious  weeds  in  grain  fields  by  the 
use  of  iron  sulphate,  E.  W.  Olfve  {South  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  112,  pp.  485-/f98. 
figs,  3). — ^A  general  description  of  the  method  of  killing  weeds,  particularly 
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wild  mustard,  by  spraying  with  iron  sulpliate  solution  is  given  and  the  resalts 
obtained  at  the  station  and  elsewliere  are  briefly  reported.  The  solatlon  used 
was  of  about  20  per  cent  strength. 

It  is  found  that  the  best  results  from  spraying  are  obtained  when  the  grain 
and  the  weeds  are  from  about  6^  to  10  in.  higli,  or  just  l)efore  the  mustard 
plants  begin  to  bloom.  In  several  of  tlie  tests  the  work  of  spraying  was  con- 
ducted at  the  rate  of  25  acres  in  5  hours.  It  is  stated  tliat  a  powerful  pressure 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  develop  the  proper  fineness  of  spray,  and 
that  favorable  weather  is  also  highly  important.  Spraying  just  after  tlie  dew 
is  off  on  a  bright  sunshiny  day  is  considered  most  favorable  to  successful  work. 
A  description  of  successive  steps  in  the  appearance  of  sprayed  leaves  is  given 
and  the  physiological  action  of  the  sulphate  is  interpreted.  **  The  main  action 
involved  seems  to  be  that  the  water  in  the  leaf  is  drawn  out  of  the  cells  by  the 
flakes  of  salt  dried  on  the  surface." 

The  grain  suffered  a  little  setback  but  permanent  injury  did  not  result  on 
account  of  their  indeterminate  growth  which  left  only  the  tips  of  the  older 
leaves  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sulphate.  The  following  weeds  were  entirdy 
killed  under  favorable  conditions  of  spraying:  Wild  mustard  {Brassica  arren- 
8i8),  ragweed  { Ambrosia  ariemisiwfoHa) ,  king-head  or  greater  ragweed  (A. 
trifida),  bind  weed  {Convolvulus  sepium),  marsh  elder  {Iva  xanthifolia),  milk- 
weed {AscJcpias  sp.),  peppergrass  (Lepidium  virginicum) ,  pigweed  {Amarenius 
sp.),  and  sweet  clover  (Melilotus  alba  and  M.  oJSUHnalis) ,  Those  more  or  less 
badly  injured  included  Russian  thistle  (Salaola  kali  tragus),  sunflower  {Helian- 
thus  sp.),  dandelion  dock  {Rumex  crispus),  thistle  (Carduus  sp.),  white  clover 
{Trifolium  repens),  red  clover  {T.  pratetise),  and  alfalfa  {Medicago  sativa). 
The  results  of  spraying  for  the  eradication  of  dandelions  were  not  so  favorable 
as  those  reported  by  other  experimenters.  Young  plants  with  a  small  roof  were 
generally  entirely  killed  with  only  1  application,  but  large  strong  plants  re- 
quired 3  and  even  more  applications  at  intervals  of  3  or  4  weeks.  Cutting  off 
the  crown  of  dandelion  plants  and  applying  a  20  per  cent  sulphuric  acid  solu- 
tion to  the  cut  surface  generally  killed  the  dandelions.  Kerosene  applied  in  a 
similar  manner  also  caused  the  roots  to  decay,  but  gasoline  was  without  effect 

According  to  an  estimate  given  the  total  cost  of  spraying  300  acres  is  ap- 
proximately $1.25  per  acre. 

Weed  work,  H.  L.  Bolley  (North  Dakota  8ta.  Rpt.  1908,  pt.  i,  pp.  42-j^).— A 
general  review  of  the  weed  work  carried  on  by  the  station  is  presented. 

The  work  of  spraying  the  lawns  of  the  college  campus  with  iron  sulphate 
to  reduce  the  growth  of  dandelions  is  described.  On  the  sprayed  areas  no 
dandelions  produced  seed  and  many  of  the  large  roots  totally  disappeared,  while 
young  plants  coming  from  seed  were  completely  destroyed.  The  spraj-ed  lawns 
made  a  strong  growth  of  grass  through  the  season.  This  better  growth  was 
apparently  associated  with  a  deeper  green  in  the  color  of  the  grass,  which 
result  was  found  to  be  largely  due  to  the  elimination  of  certain  destructive 
parasitic  diseases  of  blue  grass,  such  as  common  mildew,  smut,  common  rust 
and  other  less  common  parasitic  enemiea 

In  summarizing  the  results  the  belief  is  expressed  that  iron  sulphate  or 
copper  sprays  Increase  chlorophyll  production  under  certain  conditions,  and 
that  the  sf^raylng  of  a  wheat  crop  improves  the  growth  by  leaving  the  crop 
more  open  to  light  and  air  at  the  proper  time.  The  sprays  showed  themselves 
to  be  destructive  to  germinating  spores  and  parasitic  fungi.  Certain  elements 
of  proper  weed  destroyers  have  a  fertilizing  valua  Some  of  the  substances 
may  act  as  growth  stimulants,  and  some  of  the  sprays  seem  to  extend  the 
l)erlod  of  vegetation  as  observed  with  the  spraying  of  wheat,  oats,  and  lawn 
grasses. 
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Cabbagre  experiments  and  culture,  C.  P.  Close  and  T.  H.  White  (Maryland 
8ta,  Bui.  138,  pp.  175-199,  figs.  4). — ^An  account  Is  given  of  cultural  and  variety 
tests  together  with  general  directions  for  the  culture  and  care  of  cabbage 
and  a  discussion  by  H.  J.  Patterson  on  the  chemical  composition  of  the  cab- 
bage plant,  this  discussion  being  based  upon  analyses  made  in  1893  but  not 
hitherto  published. 

The  authors  being  of  the  opinion  that  the  susceptibility  to  rot  and  disease 
of  cabbages  growing  on  very  rich,  highly  cultivated  land  is  due  more  to  some- 
thing unsuitable  in  the  soil  rather  than  to  the  direct  attacks  of  bacteria  or 
fongt  a  study  was  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  stable  manure,  of  various 
cbemical  fertilizers,  and  of  different  cultural  treatments,  such  as  ridge  plant- 
ing, level  planting,  and  proi)er  drainage  as  correctives  of  the  condition  favoring 
the  development  of  cabbage  diseases.  The  experiments  were  conducted  for 
three  seasons  upon  a  piece  of  rather  stiff  clay  land  that  had  been  manured 
and  planted  to  truck  crops  for  many  years,  and  upon  which  cabbage  had  pre- 
viously rotted  badly.  The  various  treatments  given  failed  to  act  as  correctives 
of  the  supposed  excessive  salts  or  poisonous  matter  in  the  soil.  Good  cabbages, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  grown  on  soils  of  the  same  character  and  drainage 
conditions  with  the  exception  that  the  land  had  been  in  sod  from  which  hay 
had  been  cut.  It  is  concluded  that  whereas  early  cabbages  do  best  on  soils 
that  are  rich  and  full  of  humus,  late  cabbages  generally  do  best  on  a  sod  field 
broken  early  in  the  spring  and  well  manured. 

The  varieties  tested  are  classed  into  3  general  types  relative  to  their  disease 
resistance.  The  disease-resistant  stock  all  appeared  to  conform  to  one  type 
of  vigorous  growth  with  green  or  purplish-greeu  curled  and  crinkled  leaves. 
This  type  was  found  to  be  quite  disease  resistant  and  hardy,  remaining  in  the 
field  throughout  the  winter,  and  producing  seed  in  the  spring.  Cabbages  of 
the  Savoy  type  were  also  fairly  disease  resistant,  standing  conditions  that 
nsnally  destroyed  cabbage  of  the  ordinary  Flat  Dutch  type.  The  ball-headed 
varieties  were  most  subject  to  disease. 

A  comparative  test  of  low  priced  and  high  priced  fertilizers  indicated  that 
the  former  sometimes  give  as  good  results  as  the  latter.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  same  results  can  not  be  expected  from  any  particular  brand  of  fer- 
tilizer under  all  conditions  of  soil  and  season&  On  the  whole,  the  use  of  a 
fertilizer  with  a  high  nitrogen  content  is  recommended.  In  raising  late 
cabbage  plants  many  growers  are  in  the  habit  of  using  a  piece  of  poor  light 
soil  for  a  seed  bed,  to  which  is  applied  a  very  liberal  dressing  of  commercial 
fertilizers.  This  appears  to  produce  toughened  plants  quite  resistant  to  checks 
from  transplanting.  Experiments  were  conducted  for  two  years  to  determine 
a  fertilizer  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The  results  indicate  that  it  is  profitable 
to  use  nitrate  of  soda  on  the  plant  beds  at  the  rate  of  450  to  600  lbs.  per  acre. 
Variety  tests  of  French  and  American  cabbages  have  been  carried  on  for 
several  years.  The  names  and  average  weights  in  pounds  and  ounces  per  head, 
together  with  remarks  on  the  general  character  of  each  variety,  are  given. 

With  an  analysis  of  the  dry  matter  and  principal  mineral  constltntents  of 
different  parts  of  the  mature  cabbage  plant  as  a  basis  It  Is  estimated  that  an 
acre  of  cabbage  yielding  4,000  mature  heads  and  500  immature  plants  will 
remove  from  the  soil  11.6  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  57  lbs.  of  potash  and  33.5  lbs. 
of  nitrogen. 

GrowinsT  better  grems,  J.  Troop  and  C.  G.  Woodbuby  (Indiana  8ta,  BuL  135, 
pp,  i-lly  Hgs.  8). — A  further  report  on  Investigations  being  conducted  by  the 
station  with  a  view  of  Improving  the  Indiana  cantaloup  industry  (E.  S.  R.,  19, 
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p.  1038).  The  results  of  field-spraying  experiments  on  a  commercial  scale  to 
determine  the  value  and  effect  of  Bordeaux  mixture  as  a  rust  preventive  are 
given,  together  with  suggestions  for  improving  the  type  of  the  Indiana  meloo, 
including  a  description  of  an  ideal  type  of  Netted  Gem  for  that  section. 

The  spraying  experiments  were  conducted  in  1908,  the  experimoital  plat 
being  5.31  acres  in  extent  of  which  a  little  over  3i  acres  were  sprayed.  The 
5 : 5 :  50  Bordeaux  formula  was  used  and  5  sprayings  were  given  on  Jane  18 
and  25,  July  9,  21,  and  28,  respectively.  Altogether  the  season  was  not  e^e- 
cially  favorable  for  rust  development,  nevertheless  366.99  crates  of  melons  wwe 
picked  from  the  sprayed  portion  and  306.93  crates  from  the  unsprayed  portion, 
thus  showing  an  increase  of  approximately  17  crates  per  acre  due  to  spraying- 
The  estimated  net  profit  in  favor  of  spraying  was  $11.49  per  acre,  with  canta- 
loup prices  much  lower  than  in  1907. 

The  rust-resistant  melon  developed  by  the  Ck>lorado  Station  (E.  S.  R^  19, 
p.  944)  was  tested  in  Indiana  in  1907,  and  gave  melons  of  fine  quality  and 
marlcedly  resistant  to  the  rust  fungus,  although  they  were  2  weeks  later  in 
ripening  ttian  the  Indiana  crop,  and  rather  too  large  for  successful  marketing. 
This  strain  is  to  be  further  developed  under  Indiana  conditions  with  a  view  of 
selei*tlng  for  earliness,  retaining  at  the  same  time  the  rust-resistant  quality. 

Varietal  study  of  sweet  com,  H.  L.  Price  and  A.  W.  Dbinkabd,  Jr.  ( Vinfitiia 
8ta,  Rpt,  VJOS,  pp.  95-99). — Notes  are  given  on  the  behavior  of  57  varieties 
of  sweet  corn  tested  at  the  station  during  the  last  4  years,  together  with  lists 
of  the  best  early,  mid-season,  late,  and  canning  varieties. 

Growing  onions  from  seed,  J.  Tboop  and  C.  G.  Woodbubt  {Indiana  8ta.  Ore 
15,  pp.  22,  figs.  13). — This  circular  discusses  the  culture  of  onions  from  seed  hi 
northern  Indiana.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  soil  and  its  preparation,  Ux- 
tilizing,  seeding  and  cultivating,  harvesting,  storing,  and  marketing,  cost  of 
growing,  yields  and  profits.  A  note  is  also  given  on  the  onion  maggot  and  its 
control. 

Varietal  study  of  tomatoes,  H.  L.  Price  and  A.  W.  Dbinkabd,  Jr.  {Virginia 
8ta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  89-95). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  general  behavior  and 
value  of  91  varieties  of  tomatoes  tested  at  the  station  during  the  seasons  of 
1906-7,  together  with  lists  of  varieties  recommended  for  early,  main  crop,  can- 
ning and  preserving  purposes,  as  well  as  the  best  dwarf  and  yellow  varietiesL 

Missouri  apple  growing,  J.  C.  Whittew  {Missouri  8ta^  Cira,  Inform.  S2, 
pp.  IJ/,  figs.  2). — This  circular  contains  popular  directions  for  growing  apples. 
including  a  discussion  of  soils  and  locations,  varieties,  preparation  of  land* 
selecting  trees,  planting,  pruning,  cultivation,  diseases,  picking  and  packing. 

First  report  on  the  culture  and  analyses  of  French  cider  apples  in  Virginia, 
H.  L.  Price  and  W.  B.  Ellett  {Virginia  8ta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  39-5^,  figs.  17).— 
The  chemical  and  horticultural  departments  of  the  station  have  carried  on  coop- 
erative studies  of  the  French  varieties  of  cider  apples  for  the  past  8  years,  and 
are  of  the  opinion  that  this  group  of  ai)ples  has  such  distinct  economic  value 
as  to  receive  a  place  in  American  orcharding.  Their  characteristic  prolificacy 
as  well  as  the  high  sugar  and  tannin  content  appear  to  hold  when  grown  under 
our  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  The  fruits  of  a  large  number  of  the  French 
varieties  are  described  and  illustrated,  and  tabular  data  are  reported  showing 
the  results  of  chemical  analysis  of  the  must  and  the  whole  apple  of  most  of 
these  varieties. 

The  olive  and  the  oils  of  the  Province  of  Catania,  E.  de  Gillib  {1st.  Agr. 
Sieiliano  **Valdisavoja ''  Relaz.  1906-1908,  pp.  157-216).— The  results  of  an 
extensive  survey  of  the  olive  Industry  of  the  Province  of  Catania  are  given. 

The  phases  reported  and  discussed  include  the  extent  and  area  of  prodnction, 
varieties  grown,  cultural  details,  harvesting,  conservation  and  preservation  of 
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oliTes,  and  the  details  of  the  manufacture  of  olive  oils.  Ck>nsiderable  data  were 
also  collected  on  the  fruits  of  the  varieties  under  observation  relative  to  their 
weight,  volume,  specific  gravity,  length,  thickness,  and  the  relative  proportions 
of  skin,  pulp,  endocarp  and  seeds,  and  the  varieties  are  ranked  according  to 
the  measurements  thus  secured.  Physical  and  chemical  analyses  of  the  oils 
are  also  reported.  The  author  points  out  present  deficiencies  both  in  methods 
of  culture  and  in  the  processes  of  manufacturing  the  oils,  with  a  view  to  strength- 
ening the  industry  in  Catania. 

£if acts  of  annular  decortication  on  peaches,  F.  Galzolabi  and  A.  Manabesi 
(8taz.  Sper,  Agr.  Ital.,  42  {1909),  No8,  4-6,  pp,  233-272),— Part  1  of  this  article 
consists  of  a  g^ieral  review  of  the  present  knowledge  relative  to  the  effects  of 
annular  decortication  or  ringing  as  gleaned  from  various  experiments  with 
grapes,  including  a  bibliography  of  the  subject  In  part  2  a  detailed  account 
is  given  of  ringing  experiments  conducted  by  the  authors  with  peaches.  When 
the  operation  was  properly  carried  out  the  fruit  on  the  ringed  branches  matured 
about  a  week  earlier  and  averaged  from  8  to  11  gm.  heavier  than  the  fruit 
from  unringed  branches  of  the  same  tree. 

Analyses  were  made  of  the  fresh  pulp  and  dry  substance  of  the  fruit,  from 
which  it  appears  that  ringing  also  exerts  some  infiuence  on  the  chemical 
oonstitaents  of  the  fruit,  the  most  important  change  being  an  increase  in  the 
reduced  sugar  (glucose  and  levulose)  content.  Data  are  also  given  showing 
the  effect  of  ringing  on  the  growth  of  the  branches. 

Hardiness  of  peach  buds,  blossoms,  and  young  fruits  as  influenced  by  the 
care  of  the  orchard,  W.  H.  Chandler  (Missouri  8ta,  Circ,  Inform,  31,  pp,  31, 
fiffs.  11). — ^A  popular  discussion  based  upon  the  author's  observations  and 
investigations  along  this  line,  a  full  account  of  which  has  been  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19.  p.  237). 

Variety  test  of  peaches,  O.  M.  Mosbis  {Oklahoma  8ta,  Bui,  84 f  PP*  6,  fig.  1), — 
In  this  bulletin  notes  are  given  on  the  condition  and  character  of  some  37 
yarieties  of  peaches  tested  in  the  station  orchards.  All  reliable  information 
that  could  be  obtained  relative  to  the  characteristics,  qualities,  and  success  or 
failure  of  each  variety  has  l)een  included  in  the  notes. 

Japan  plum  Pathfinder,  W.  Strang  {Rural  New  Yorker,  68  {1909),  No,  4008, 
p.  752,  fig.  1 ) . — ^A  Japan  hybrid  plum  produced  by  crossing  Chabot  and  Wickson 
is  illustrated.  The  fruit  of  this  variety,  which  has  been  named  Pathfinder,  is 
said  to  be  firm,  very  fine  grained,  and  sweet  when  fully  ripe. 

Origin  and  importance  of  the  Scuppemonsr  and  other  Muscadine  grapes, 
P.  C.  Reimeb  (North  Carolina  8ta.  But.  201,  pp,  5-21,  figs.  7).— In  this  bulletin 
the  author  presents  considerable  data  relative  to  the  history  of  the  Scupi>emong 
and  other  important  varieties  of  Vitis  rotundifolia.  The  importance  and  char- 
acteristics of  these  varieties  are  also  discussed,  and  lists  are  given  of  those 
recommended  for  home  use,  wine,  unfermented  grape  Juice,  and  for  general 
market 

Certain  varieties  of  V,  rotundifolia  appear  to  he  self-sterile.  Studies  are 
being  made  to  determine  to  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  this  Is  true. 
As  tested  for  one  season  in  one  section  of  the  State,  the  author  found  the 
Scuppemong  and  Flowers  varieties  to  be  self-sterile.  A  large  number  of  flower 
clusters  of  these  varieties  were  covered  with  paper  bags  before  the  flowers 
opened  and  not  a  single  fruit  was  set.  Other  flower  clusters  on  the  same 
Scuppemong  vines  were  similarly  covered,  but  later  when  the  stigmas  became 
receptive  a  flower  cluster  from  a  male  vine  was  tied  to  each  of  the  enclosed 
flower  clusters,  three-fifths  of  which  matured  normal  size  clusters  of  fruit. 
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Fruits  recommended  by  the  American  Pomologrical  Society  for  coltiTation 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  ((7.  8.  DepL  Affr^ 
Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  151,  pp.  69,  pi.  i).— This  Is  the  third  revised  catalogue 
of  fruits  which  has  been  prepared  jointly  by  this  Department  and  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  and  Is  similar  In  character;  scoj*,  and  general  plan  to  its 
predecessors  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  544).  An  effort  has  been  made  in  the  pre«ent 
edition  in  determining  the  behavior  of  different  varieties  to  secure  evidence  not 
only  of  experts,  but  of  the  masses  of  practical  fruit  growers  as  well.  Owing 
to  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  fruit  Industry  in  this  country,  the  lists  of  desir- 
able varieties  have  been  considerably  extended. 

On  Coffea  robusta  and  Bukoba  coffee  (Coffea  bukobensis),  A.  Zimmeshak 
iPflanzer,  4  (1908),  No.  21,  pp.  321-329).— With  the  view  of  arousing  the  inter- 
est of  Amani  coffee  growers  In  these  two  species  of  coffee,  which  are  now 
extensively  grown  in  Java,  a  short  account  is  given  relative  to  their  botany, 
climatic  and  soil  requirements,  culture,  susceptibility  to  diseases  and  other 
injuries,  yields,  and  the  quality  of  the  product  A  brief  bibllograpiiy  is 
api)ended. 

Hotbeds  and  cold  frames;  their  preparation  and  management,  W.  L. 
HowAKD  (Missouri  8ta.  Circ.  Inform.  38,  pp.  19,  figs.  11). — In  addition  to 
directions  relative  to  the  preparation  and  management  of  hotbeds  and  cold 
frames,  suggestions  are  given  on  their  use  in  growing  different  kinds  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers. 

The  vegetable  garden,  Ida  D.  Bennett  (New  York,  1908,  pp.  X-{-260,  pU. 
16). — This  is  a  popular  treatise  on  vegetable  gardening,  discussing  the  sanitary 
and  economic  value  of  the  kitchen  garden,  locating  and  planning  the  garden, 
the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  the  construction  and  care  of  hotbeds,  cold 
frames  and  pits,  various  garden  operations,  and  garden  tools,  and  giving  details 
for  the  culture  of  all  classes  of  vegetables.  Following  the  cultural  direc- 
tions for  each  vegetable  are  directions  for  preparing  it  in  different  ways  for 
the  table.  The  concluding  chapters  discuss  garden  en^nies  and  their  control 
and  fall  work  in  the  garden.  A  practical  planting  table  for  vegetables  is 
appended. 

The  farmer's  home  garden,  A.  L.  Dacy  (West  Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  122,  pp. 
StS-Jj/Off,  figs.  2,  dgm.  1). — This  is  a  brief  popular  discussion  of  the  general 
principles  of  garden  making,  the  necessary  equipment,  selection  of  seeds  and 
plants,  planting  oi)eratlons,  etc.,  and  giving  cultural  hints  for  growing  all  of 
the  ordinary  vegetables  and  small  fruits.  A  planting  plan  is  also  given  for  a 
garden  136  by  160  ft  in  area. 

Biggie  orchard  book,  J.  Biggle  (Philadelphia,  1908,  2.  ed,,  pp.  lU,  P'«-  ^^» 
figs.  108). — A  condensed  pocket  guide  to  the  culture  of  the  common  orchard 
fruits,  including  the  apple,  cherry,  peach,  pear,  plum,  quince,  and  dwarf  pear, 
together  with  briefer  notes  on  nuts,  citrus,  and  other  semitroplcal  fruits.  The 
important  phases  discussed  are  planning  and  starting  an  orchard,  nursery  and 
planting  practices,  varieties,  pruning,  cultivation  ^nd  fertilization,  thinning, 
spraying,  cover  crop  planting,  picking,  grading  and  packing,  cold  storage  and 
marketing.    The  text  is  fully  illustrated. 

Orcharding  in  east  Tennessee,  C.  A.  Keffeb  (Bien.  Rpt.  Tenn.  Dept.  Affr., 
1901-8,  pp.  22Ji-250). — This  is  a  rei)ort  of  a  three  months'  study  relative  to  the 
status  of  fruit  growing  in  east  Tennessee,  together  with  a  discussion  of  the 
requisites  for  commercial  orcharding  and  the  care  of  orchards. 

The  suburbanite's  handbook  of  dwarf  fruit  tree  culture,  their  training  and 
management,  with  a  discussion  on  their  adaptability  to  the  requirements  of 
the  commercial  orchardist,  both  in  connection  and  in  competition  with 
standard  trees,  A.  W.  Thobnton  (Bellingham,  Wash.,  1909,  pp.  115,  figs.  67), 
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The  garden  yard;  a  handbook  of  intensive  farming,  B.  Hall  (PhiladelpfUay 
1909,  pp.  XV-\-321,  pis.  4). — A  popular  treatise,  discussing  in  considerable 
detail  intensive  vegetable  culture,  Including  also  chapters  on  small-fruit  culture, 
poultry  management,  and  farm  organization.  General  garden  operations  and 
problems  are  grouped  together  and  discussed  in  part  1.  Part  2  contains  details 
for  growing  the  various  vegetables,  which  are  grouped  together  in  classes,  such 
as  root  crops,  tuber  crops,  bulb  crops,  cole  crops,  etc. 

The  book  of  the  cottagre  garden,  C.  TnoNaEB  (New  York  and  London,  1909, 
pp.  90,  pis.  18). — A  popular  work  on  suburban  gardening,  treating  in  its  suc- 
cessive chapters  the  cottage  garden,  lawns  and  grass  plats,  hardy  flower  borders, 
annaals  and  biennials,  roses,  the  reserve  garden,  garden  color,  fragrance,  the 
vegetable  garden,  and  the  orchard  garden. 

Idttle  gardens  and  how  to  make  the  most  of  them,  H.  H.  Thomas  {New 
York  and  London,  1909,  pp.  152^  figs.  155). — ^A  popular  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  flowers,  shrubs,  vegetables,  and  fruits  in  gardens  of  limited  area,  including 
also  information  relative  to  planting  and  arranging  the  garden  and  the  selection 
of  varieties. 

A  little  Maryland  garden,  Helen  A.  Hats  (New  York  and  London,  1909, 
pp,  201,  pis.  8). — A  popular  account  of  the  author's  experience  in  garden  making, 
containing  many  suggestions  relative  to  garden  designing,  the  kinds  of  flowers 
to  nse,  and  cultural  operations  for  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  text 
is  accompanied  by  several  colpr  plates  portraying  garden  scenes. 

The  summer  garden  of  pleasure,  Henbietta  M.  Batson  (Chicago  and  Lon- 
don, 1909,  pp.  XIV-{-231,  pis.  56).— This  popular  garden  book  is  intended 
primarily  for  persons  restricted  to  the  culture  of  border  gardens.  It  discusses 
in  particular  the  subject  of  color  schemes,  and  the  selection  of  suitable  varie- 
ties for  maintaining  a  supply  of  flowers  throughout  the  summer  months.  The 
diacnssion  relative  to  color  arrangement  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  plates 
of  actual  groups  and  borders. 

House  plants  and  how  to  grow  them,  P.  T.  Barnes  (New  York,  1909,  pp. 
X-\-2S6,  pis.  31). — This  popular  work  treats  of  the  culture  and  care  of  house 
plants  of  various  klnds,vtl«55a.j4Wl^.- which  ar.e  generally  successful  being 
discussed  more  fully.  Detailed  dii;^i6ns  are  given  for  the  preparation  of  the 
soil,  seed  sowing,  and  other  cultural  ^operations.  Particular  regard  is  given 
to  the  temperature  requirements  of  the  various  plants.  The  work  concludes 
with  a  chapter  on  ether  forcing  without  a  greenhouse,  and  a  window  gardener's 
cal^idar. 

Sweet  peas  and  how  to  grow  them,  H.  H.  Thomas  ( New  York  and  London, 
1909,  pp.  112,  figs.  54)' — ^A  popular  guide  to  the  culture  of  sweet  peas  for  home, 
garden,  and  exhibition  purposes,  including  information  relative  to  varieties  for 
different  purposes  and  seasons  and  raising  new  sweet  peas,  as  well  as  chap- 
ters on  cautions  to  sweet-pea  growers,  replies  to  questions,  and  Insect  pests  and 
diseases. 

FOEESTEY. 

The  relation  between  germination  i>ercentage  and  the  intrinsic  value  of 
pine  seeds.  Storing  pine  seed  for  several  years  without  injury  to  the  ger- 
mination i>ercentage,  Haack  {Ztschr.  Forst  u.  Jagdw.,  41  (1909),  No.  6,  pp. 
353-381,  fig.  1,  dgms.  6).— In  previous  germination  tests  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  147) 
of  pine  seed  carried  on  both  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  open,  the  author 
found  that  the  germinative  power  of  any  given  lot  of  pine  seed  was  not  an 
accurate  measure  of  the  number  of  plants  which  result  from  the  seed,  and 
also,  that  of  two  lots  of  seed  having  the  same  germinative  power,  the  one 
possessing  the   higher   germinative   energy   produced  the  larger  number  of 
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plants  in  the  oi)en.  With  data  secured  from  these  investigations  as  well  as 
from  more  recent  work,  he  has  worlced  out  a  set  of  tables  and  curres  showing 
the  relation  between  seeds  with  various  germlnatlve  powers  and  the  number 
of  yearling  plants  produced;  the  plant  percentage  (the  number  of  yearling 
plants  produced  from  100  seeds)  being  used  as  a  function  of  the  germination 
percentage  and  the  relations  traced  out  for  seed  grown  in  the  open  under 
favorable,  unfavorable,  partially  favorable,  and  average  conditions  affecting 
growth. 

The  author  finds  from  his  investigations  that  the  higher  values  of  the 
germination  percentages  show  strikingly  higher  plant  perc^itages  than  the 
lower  values  for  the  germination  percentages.  On  this  account  he  is  of  the 
opinion  that  a  mixture  of  seed  of  various  germination  percentages  is  of  equal 
value  with  an  unmixed  seed  possessing  the  same  germination  percentage  as 
the  mixture,  and  tliat  the  tendency  Is  even  toward  a  higher  plant  percentage 
in  the  mixture  than  in  the  unmixed  seed.  Although  germination  percentage 
is  not  a  good  measure  for  determining  plant  percentage,  germination  «iergy 
and  plant  percentage  appear  to  make  similar  variations.  Since  seed  of  first- 
class  germiuatlve  ix)wer  Is  often  too  high  priced  for  the  grower.  It  woald 
appear  that  the  seedsmen  are  Justified  in  mixing  these  seed  with  cheapo  seed 
of  lower  germinative  power,  provided  the  mixture  shows  a  fair  plant  per- 
centage. '  The  adaptation  of  the  described  tables  and  curves  in  making  such 
mixtures  and  in  determining  their  market  value  Is  discussed  and  the  author's 
methods  of  carrying  on  germination  tests  are  described. 

In  continuation  of  previous  Investigations  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  370)  studies  were 
made  relative  to  the  best  methods  of  storing  seed  in  order  to  prevent  a  decrease 
of  germinative  i>ower.  The  work,  which  is  described  in  detail,  includes  studies 
of  temperature  and  moisture  conditions,  and  of  seed  placed  in  air-tight  re- 
ceptacles as  compared  with  seeds  exposed  to  the  air.  Seed  which  were  stored 
in  alr-tlght  receptacles  gave  after  2  to  3  years*  storage  from  2  to  3  times  the 
plant  percentage  of  similar  seed  exposed  to  the  air  during  storage,  with  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  money  value.  Thus  it  appears  that  by  storing  seed 
vnder  air-tight  conditions  seedsmen  will  be  enabled  to  lay  in  large  supplies  of 
seed  In  years  when  the  quantity  and  quality  are  high.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  storing  the  seed  longer  than  3  years. 

Before  storing  the  seed  In  alr-tlght  receptacles,  the  author  recommends  that 
it  should  be  dried  out  In  a  temperature  of  from  30  to  40"  C.  until  it  has  lost 
from  1  to  2  per  cent  of  Its  weight.  The  seed  should  then  be  placed  in  thoroughly 
dry  air-tight  receptacles,  which,  when  large  quantities  of  seed  are  to  be  stored, 
can  be  made  of  tin  and  soldered  at  the  Joints.  As  experimentally  determined, 
the  development  of  carbonic  acid  from  seed  respiration  In  the  receptacles  does 
not  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  Injure  the  seed.  It  Is  recommended,  however,  that 
a  small  quantity  of  quicklime  be  inclosed,  about  1  gm.  being  sufflclrat  to 
assimilate  400  cc.  of  Cd.  Although  the  seed  stored  in  alr-tlght  receptacles  at 
various  temperatures  gave  in  every  case  far  better  results  than  seed  stored  at 
similar  temperatures  but  exposed  to  air,  storing  the  seed  in  an  ice  house  gave 
the  most  favorable  results.  For  practical  purposes,  however,  the  use  of  a 
deep  cool  cellar  is  recommended. 

Further  fertilizer  experiments  with  forest  seedlings  on  sandstone  soils 
and  observations  on  the  carryingr  out  of  forest  seed  exi>erinients,  H.  Vateb 
{Tharand,  Forstl.  Jahrb.,  59  (1909),  Ifo.  1,  pp.  9S-121).— In  continuation  of 
previous  work  (B.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  772)  fertilizer  experiments  with  forest  seedlings 
on  sandstone  soil  are  reported  in  detail. 

Seedlings  of  the  common  pine  were  used  in  the  work.  The  highest  growth 
yield  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  complete  fertilizer  in  which  kainit  was  the 
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source  of  the  potash.  As  compared  with  kalnit,  muriate  of  potash  and  sulphate 
of  potash  as  sources  of  potash  gave  a  growth  performance  of  only  90  per  cent 
The  use  of  a  fertilizer  without  potash,  however,  indicated  that  the  soils  upon 
which  the  seedlings  were  grown  were  only  slightly  deficient  in  potash,  since  in 
this  case  a  growth  yield  of  89  per  cent  was  obtained. 

Lime  used  in  conjunction  with  the  original  soil  cover,  the  latter  being  incor- 
porated Into  the  seed  bed  to  a  depth  of  10  In.  gave  a  growth  yield  of  only  55 
per  cent.  When  lime  was  used  alone  the  growth  yield  was  only  36  per  cent 
A  growth  yield  of  42  per  cent  was  obtained  where  the  soil  cover  was  incorpo- 
rated without  any  other  fertilizer  as  compared  with  a  growth  yield  of  33  per 
cent  where  the  soil  cover  was  removed  and  no  fertilizer  used. 

On  the  influence  of  cultural  methods  on  the  yield  of  the  conunon  pine, 
M.  KuNZE  {Tharand.  Forstl.  JahrK  59  (1909),  No.  i,  pp.  i-26).— In  continua- 
tion of  previous  thinning  and  wood  volume  investigations  to  which  reference 
is  made  In  the  article,  some  further  measurements  are  given  which  were  taken 
at  the  time  of  the  sixth  thinning  of  some  experimental  pine  stands  in  Saxony, 
and  which  were  designed  to  show  the  effect  of  various  cultural  treatments  on 
the  yield  of  the  pine. 

Properties  and  uses  of  the  southern  pines,  H.  S.  Betts  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,, 
Forest  8erv.  Circ.  164,  PP.  SO,  figs.  6). — ^This  circular  contains  an  account  of  the 
southern  pines  relative  to  their  nomenclature,  botany,  distribution,  enemies, 
physical  and  mechanical  properties,  and  utilization.  The  results  of  several 
mechanical  tests  of  structural  material  and  of  small  pieces  are  given,  consider- 
able of  the  data  being  based  upon  previous  publications  of  the  Forest  Service 
(E.  S.  R.,  9.  p.  842;  19,  p.  651). 

Experiments  on  the  effect  of  the  soil  of  the  hemilock  grove  of  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden  upon  seedlings,  Winifbed  J.  Robinson  (Jour.  N.  Y. 
Bot.  Qard.y  10  (1909),  No.  112,  pp.  81-^,  fig.  i).— The  data  are  given  of  a 
series  of  experiments  conducted  for  the  past  3  years  in  the  New  York  Botan- 
ical Garden  to  determine  whether  any  chemical  constituent  of  the  soil  in  the 
hemlock  grove  was  the  detrimental  factor  causing  the  commonly  noted  failure 
of  hemlock  seedlings  to  develop.  From  the  data  secured  it  appears  that  the 
failure  of  the  seedlings  to  germinate  beneath  the  adult  trees  is  not  due  to  a 
special  toxic  constituent  of  the  soli,  but  rather  to  such  factors  as  the  amount 
of  moisture  and  light  and  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  caused  by  the 
mat  of  hemlock  needles  that  accumulates  beneath  the  trees. 

Paper  birch  in  the  Northeast,  S.  T.  Dana  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  8erv. 
Circ.  16S,  pp.  57,  figs.  2). — ^An  account  is  given  of  the  paper  birch  (Betula  papy- 
rifera)  relative  to  its  importance  and  uses,  distribution  and  supply,  botanical 
and  silvical  characteristics,  methods  of  lumbering  and  systems  of  management 
together  with  a  map  showing  the  distribution  of  paper  birch  in  commercial 
quantities  in  the  Northeast,  and  several  diameter,  volume  and  yield  tables  based 
on  measurements  of  a  large  number  of  trees.  The  author  concludes  that  under 
prevailing  forest  conditions  the  supply  of  paper  birch  will  not  be  exhausted 
for  a  good  many  years. 

The  tree-cotton  or  kapok  tree  (Eriodendron  anfractuosum),  M.  MticKE 
iPflanzer,  4  (1908),  Nos.  19,  pp.  289-800;  20,  pp.  305^19).— An  account  is  given 
of  this  tree  relative  to  its  botany  and  culture,  the  harvesting  and  preparation 
of  kapok  cotton  and  kapok  oil,  the  microscopical,  chemical,  and  physical  proper- 
ties of  these  products,  the  uses  of  kapok,  its  adulteration,  yields,  prices  received, 
and  other  statistics  of  the  industry.  A  bibliography  of  this  species  is  appended. 
The  balata  industry  in  Surinam,  D.  Fock  (De  Balata-industrie  in  Surmame. 
Paramaribo,  [1909],  pp.X-{'66-\-CIX-^67-\-98,  dgm.l).— In  part  1  of  this  book  are 
brought  together  a  number  of  government  reports  of  various  dates  making  as  a 
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whole  a  historical  review  of  the  balata  Industry  in  Surinam.  Part  2  ccmtains  ft 
discussion  relative  to  the  distribution  of  tmlata-yielding  trees,  methods  of  tap- 
ping the  trees,  and  coagulating  the  latex,  as  well  as  a  general  account  of  the  in- 
dustry.   Part  3  discusses  the  chemistry,  falsification,  and  uses  of  balata. 

New  facts  on  the  Bleekrodea  tonkin ensls,  Dubabo  and  Ebebhabdt  (BmL 
Earn,  Ind(hChine,  U;  ser,,  11  (1908),  No.  74,  pp.  520-^22),— As  a  result  of  recent 
observations  relative  to  this  new  species  of  rubber  tree  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  152). 
which  is  locally  known  in  Tonkin  as  Teo-Nong,  the  authors  find  tliat  it  extends 
over  a  much  larger  area  than  first  supposed.  Its  geographic  distribution  in  North 
Indo-('hiua,  together  with  the  influence  of  the  seasons  and  temperature  on  the 
flow  of  its  latex,  is  here  discussed, 

Bubber  from  Southern  India  {BtU.  Imp.  Inst.,  7  {1909),  No.  2,  pp,  165-166).— 
Analyses  are  reiwrted  of  samples  of  rubber  prepared  from  Ceara,  Castilloa,  and 
Para  trees  growing  in  the  government  experimental  gardens  at  Kullar  and  Bur- 
liar  in  the  Nilgiri  Hills. 

Trees  of  commerce,  W.  Stevenson  (London,  1908,  rev.  ed.,  pp.  J//+274).— 
This  work,  which  is  largely  a  condensation  of  the  information  on  commercial 
trees  contained  in  the  scattered  literature  on  the  subject,  flrst  appeared  in  IS&L 
The  present  edition  has  been  revised  to  include  more  recent  information.  All  of 
the  commercially  important  hardwoods  are  considered  relative  to  their  distin- 
guishing characteristics,  geography,  commercial  distribution,  and  the  properties 
and  uses  of  their  timber. 

The  timber  supply  of  the  United  States,  R.  S.  Kellogg  (U.  6.  Depi.  Agr^ 
Forest  Serv.  Circ.  166,  pp.  24,  figs.  6). — This  circular  discusses  the  extent  of  our 
forest  resources,  their  ownership,  the  rate  at  which  they  are  being  cut  and  the 
outlook  for  the  future  timber  supply.  Approximate  estimates  are  giv«i  of  tiie 
original  and  present  forest  areas  and  stands,  together  with  stumpage  estimates 
of  the  principal  species  and  the  statistics  of  the  cut  and  value  of  lumber  and 
other  forest  products,  the  data  being  drawn  from  various  Government  and  oat- 
side  sources.  The  original  forest  area  is  esitmated  at  about  856,690.000  acres  or 
about  45  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  of  this  country,  whereas  the  present 
forest  area  is  estimated  at  about  544,250,000  acres  or  about  29  per  cent  of  oar 
total  land  area. 

Forest  products  of  the  United  States,  1907  (Biir.  of  the  Census  [V.  8.], 
Forest  Products  10,  pp.  122,  dgms.  3). — This  bulletin  contains  statistical  data 
conii>iIed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service  of 
this  D<»partment  relative  to  the  production  of  luml>er,  lath,  and  shingles,  the 
crt)ss-ties  purchased,  the  consumption  of  pulp  wood,  tan  bark  and  tanning  ex- 
tracts, the  production  of  slack  and  tight  cooperage  stock,  number  of  poles  par- 
chaseti,  wood  consumed  in  veneer  manufacture,  wood  distillation,  pine  distillt- 
tion,  and  exr>orts  of  forest  products  in  1907. 

The  total  value  of  products  taken  from  the  forests  of  the  United  States  during 
the  calendar  year  11X)7  approximates  $1,280,000,000  in  value  at  the  point  of  pro- 
duction. This  is  an  increase  of  $80,000,000  over  the  corresponding  total  for  1906, 
but  the  increase  appears  to  be  due  more  to  a  greater  valuation  of  products  rather 
than  to  a  greater  production  in  1907. 

Practical  assistance  to  owners  of  forest  land  and  to  tree  planters  (U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  ^erv.  Circ.  i65,  pp.  7). — This  circular  combines  and  super- 
sedes Circulars  21  and  22  of  the  same  stories  (E.  S.  R,  10,  p.  443;  11,  p.  745). 
It  discusses  the  aims  and  nature  of  assistance  given  and  contains  the  regulations 
governing  cooi)eration  with  private  owners,  together  with  sample  applicatioQ 
forms. 

The  wood  commerce  of  the  Saxon  railroads  in  the  years  1883-1907,  inda- 
sive,  F.  Mammen(  Sacfe«.  Holzverkehr  u.  Holshandel  EimeldarstelU,  1909,  pU  i, 
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pp.  t28,  charts  JO), — Thlft  Is  the  first  of  a  series  of  statistical  publications  to  be 
issued  on  the  total  wood  commerce  and  trade  of  Saxony. 

Detailed  statistical  returns  are  given  for  bark,  dyewoods,  timber,  and  timber 
products,  paper,  and  miscellaneous  forest  products  showing  the  Saxon  ship- 
ments, receipts,  and  interior  trade  in  these  products  over  the  Saxon  railroads. 
The  tables  give  yearly  returns  from  1883  to  1907,  the  monthly  returns  from 
January  to  June  of  the  year  1883,  and  quarterly  returns  for  each  year  for  the 
period  1883-1897.  The  appendixes  contain  several  decrees  relative  to  the  col- 
lection of  commercial  statistics,  blank  forms  showing  how  these  statistics  are 
gathered,  and  several  platted  curves  showing  the  fluctuation  in  the  commerce 
of  the  important  forest  products  for  the  period. 

The  net  revenues  of  the  Saxon  state  forests  for  the  year  1007,  A.  Bbuhm 
{Tharand.  Foratl,  Jahrb.,  59  {1909),  No.  i,  pp.  78-92).— A  statistical  report 
relative  to  the  yields  and  financial  returns  from  timber  and  minor  forest 
prodocts  in  the  Saxon  State  forest  in  1907. 

A  report  on  forest  managrement  in  Italy  during  the  biennial  period  1906-7 
(Boh  Min.  Apr.,  Indus,  e  Com.  [Rome^,  8  {1909),  8er.  A,  No.  5,  pp.  65-73).— A 
statistical  report  on  the  government  forest  operations  in  the  various  provinces 
of  Italy  for  the  biennial  period  190ft-7. 

Annual  progress  report  of  forest  administration  in  the  western  and 
eastern  circles  of  the  United  Provinces  for  the  forest  year  1007-8,  B.  B. 
OsMASTON  and  H.  Jackson  {Ann.  Rpt.  Forest  Admin.  West,  and  East.  Circles 
[Indian,  1907-8,  pp.  i8+6+//+i8+XCF//+5).— The  usual  annual  statements 
relative  to  the  constitution,  management,  and  exploitation  of  the  State  forests 
in  the  western  and  eastern  circles  of  the  United  Provinces,  Including  financial 
statements  for  the  year.    The  important  data  are  presented  iu  tabular  form. 

Beport  on  the  forest  administration  of  the  Central  Provinces  for  the 
year  1007-8,  A.  F.  Gbadon  et  al.,  A.  G.  Hobabt-Hampden  and  C.  G.  Rogers  {Rpt. 
Forest  Admin.  Cent.  Prov.  [India],  1907-S,  pp.  6 -{- 17 +20 -{- 20 i-LXX).— Reports 
similar  to  the  al)ove  are  given  by  the  respective  conservators  of  State  forests 
in  the  northern,  southern,  and  Berar  circles  of  the  Central  Provinces  for  the 
year  1907-8. 

Annual  report  on  the  literature  and  important  happenin^-s  in  the  realm 
of  scientific  forestry,  forest  zoologry,  agricultural  chemistry,  meteorologry, 
and  forest  botany  for  the  year  1908,  H.  Webeb  {Allg.  Forst  v.  Jagd  Ztg., 
1909,  8up.,  pp.  107).— -As  in  previous  years  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  646),  this  supple- 
ment contains  abstracts  of  the  important  literature  on  the  various  phases  of 
forestry,  together  with  notes  on  important  occurrences  in  the  forest  world  for 
tlie  year  1908.  The  topics  included  are  silviculture,  utilization,  management, 
valoation  and  statics,  the  theory  of  forest  mensuration  and  yields,  administra- 
tion, history,  policy,  statistics,  news  of  forest  unions  and  hunting  clubs,  zoology, 
botany,  and  soil  physics. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

The  loose  smuts  of  barley  and  wheat,  E.  M.  Fbeeman  and  E.  G.  Johnson 
{U.M.  Dept.  Apr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  152,  pp.  48,  pis.  6,  figs.  2).— An  account 
is  given  of  investigations  on  the  loose  smut  of  barley  {Ustilago  nuda)  and 
loose  smut  of  wheat  {U.  tritici). 

The  life  histories  of  these  smuts  are  described  at  considerable  length,  and 
the  results  of  a  number  of  inoculation  and  other  experiments  are  given. 
Investigations  were  conducted  for  the  control  of  these  smuts.  The  authors 
state  tliat  the  smuts  of  wheat  and  barley  are  widely  distributed,  and  demand 
treatment  in  many  sections  of  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  extensive 
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injury  done  to  the  crops.  The  loose  smuts  of  wheat,  barl^,  and  wild  barley 
are  distinct  species  and  are  not  interchangeable  as  to  their  host  plants.  Tbe 
loose  smuts  of  wheat  and  barley  infect  the  plant  in  the  flowering  stage,  eotaiog 
the  embryo  Inside  of  the  ovary  before  the  latter  ripens  into  the  seed.  Ttils 
infected  seed  will  develop  a  smutted  plant  if  sown.  Varietal  differences  in 
susceptibility  to  smuts  have  been  observed  in  both  wheat  and  barley,  bat  do 
marked  immunity  has  yet  been  discovered. 

The  best  method  for  preventing  these  smuts  is  said  to  be  the  modified  hot- 
water  treatment,  which  consists  for  barley  of  soaking  in  cold  water  for  5  boors, 
followed  by  15  minutes  in  water  heated  to  52''  C. ;  while  for  wheat  after  soakiof? 
for  the  same  time  in  cold  water  the  grain  should  be  soaked  in  hot  water  for 
10  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  54"  C.  The  application  of  this  method  is 
slightly  injurious  to  the  germinative  power  of  the  grain,  and  as  a  consequence 
a  somewhat  larger  amount  should  be  sown;  otherwise  there  will  be  a  slight 
decrease  in  yield. 

Smut  and  rust  of  cereals  and  their  prevention,  O.  Kibchneb  (TZint.  LamdtD. 
Ztg,,  29  {1909),  No.  30,  pp,  305,  506).— Popular  accounts  are  given  of  the 
smuts  and  rusts  of  cereals,  with  suggestions  for  reducing  the  loss  due  to  tliese 
parasites.  The  methods  recommended  consist  of  seed  treatment  with  copper 
sulphate,  hot  water,  or  formalin  for  smut  prevention,  and  the  selection  of 
resistant  varieties  for  rust  prevention.  The  relative  resistance  of  a  numbw  of 
varieties  of  winter  and  summer  wheats  is  shown. 

The  wintering  of  parasitic  fungri,  and  combating  their  attacks,  E.  Rikhm 
(Deut.  Landw.  Presse,  36  (1909) ,  No.  35,  pp.  373,  374) » — A  popular  account  is 
given  of  the  means  by  which  a  number  of  the  more  common  fungi  that  cause 
plant  diseases  are  carried  over  winter,  with  particular  reference  to  those  carried 
from  crop  to  crop  by  seed.  For  the  prevention  of  seed  infection  treatment  with 
fungicides  is  recommended,  and  descriptions  are  given  of  the  formalin  and  lioC- 
water  methods  of  treating  wheat  and  oats  for  smut 

The  fungus  and  insect  enemies  of  beets,  P.  Ulbich  {IUvs.  Landw,  Ztg.,  t9 
{1909),  No.  88,  pp.  377,  378,  figs.  12).— Popular  descriptions  are  given  of  the 
beet  rust,  leaf  8i)ot,  mildew,  scab,  dry  rot,  heart  rot,  nematodes,  and  leaf  beetles. 

Boot  tumors  on  sugar  beets,  J.  Reinelt  {Bl.  Zuckerrubenbau,  16  {1909), 
No8.  5,  pp.  68-73;  6,  pp.  81-87).— It  is  stated  that  at  harvest  beets  are  oftea 
found  with  Irregular  swellings,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  hazelnut  to  others 
weighing  *as  much  as  1.5  kg. 

The  author  has  investigated  the  subject  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
if  possible.  In  the  first  part  of  the  paper  an  historical  summary  is  given  regard- 
ing the  occurrence  of  the  disease  and  the  various  causes  that  have  been  assigned 
to  it.  In  the  second  part  he  describes  experiments  which  included  a  thorou^ 
microscopical  examination  of  many  diseased  specimens,  with  the  result  that  no 
animal,  fungus,  or  bacterium  could  be  isolated  that  could  be  shown  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  It  Is  believed  by  the  author  to  be  a  typical  pathological 
disturbance  due  to  a  continued  storing  of  reserve  materials,  but  the  indodnf 
factors  are  as  yet  unknown. 

The  heart  and  dry  rots  of  sugar  beets,  W.  Kst^GEB  and  G.  Wimmeb  {ZUchr. 
Ver.  Deut.  Zuckerindus.,  1909,  No.  6^0,  II,  pp.  379-385)  .—By  means  of  sand 
cultures  a  study  was  made  of  the  causes  contributing  to  the  heart  and  dry  rots 
of  beets. 

Tbe  authors  state  that  these  diseases  have  been  attributed  to  a  numb^  of 
causes,  among  them  too  rapid  growth  during  the  young  stages  of  the  plant,  too 
^reat  an  amount  of  soil  moisture,  especially  when  following  a  dry  season,  and 
attacks  of  the  fungus  Phoma  betce.  The  characteristics  of  the  two  forms  of 
disease  are  said  to  be  quite  distinct,  although  they  are  closely  associated.    Tbe 
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heart  rot  attacks  the  central  leaves  and  works  down  into  the  crown  of  the  root, 
while  the  dry  rot  appears  on  the  sides  of  the  root,  usually  on  those  portions  not 
famished  with  rootlets. 

The  ase  of  certain  fertilizers  is  said  to  favor  the  development  of  the  disease, 
nitrate  of  soda  being  particularly  detrimental  in  this  respect.  A  moist  soil  also 
favors  the  disease  through  the  production  of  an  active  growth. 

The  internal  disease  of  the  potato,  A.  S.  Horne  {Ann,  My  col,  7  (1909),  No. 
S.  pp.  286-288), — ^A  preliminary  note  is  given  of  a  disease  of  potatoes  variously 
known  in  parts  of  England  as  **  bruise "  and  "  internal  disease.**  Tubers 
affected  with  this  disease  show  no  external  characteristic  symptoms.  The  flesh 
remains  firm,  but  is  marked  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  dark  brown  specks, 
blotches,  or  streaks,  rendering  the  tubers  useless. 

A  study  of  the  trouble  showed  that  it  was  due  to  an  organism  which  exists 
within  the  cells  of  the  host.  The  organism,  which  is  provisionally  regarded  as 
a  Chytridiaceous  fungus,  begins  growth  as  a  small  vesicle  within  the  cell,  being 
attached  to  the  cell  wall  by  a  fine  thread.  These  vesicles  Increase  in  size  and 
in  the  storage  cells  become  wedged  among  the  contents.  The  vegetative  body 
gives  rise  to  one  or  more  spheres,  which  vary  in  appearance  according  to  the 
degree  of  development 

The  composition  of  potatoes  attacked  by  Phytophthora,  G.  Rivi£:be  and  G. 
Bailhache  {Jour.  8oe.  Nat.  Hort.  France,  4.  8er„  10  {1909),  June,  pp,  3^9, 
S50}. — ^According  to  the  authors  the  glucose  in  potatoes  attacked  by  P.  infestana 
amounts  to  8.5  parts  in  1,000  of  the  pulp  as  compared  with  4  parts  in  1,000  for 
the  soond  potatoes.  It  is  believed  tliat  this  difference  is  due  to  the  action  of 
diastases  secreted  by  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus,  which  causes  a  saccbarification 
of  a  certain  amount  of  the  starch. 

A  new  anthracnose  of  figs,  F.  L.  Stevens  and  J.  G.  Hall  {Ztschr,  Pflanzen- 
krank.,  19  {1909),  No,  2,  pp,  65-68,  pi.  1), — The  authors  describe  a  disease  of 
figs  that  is  said  to  occur  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  The  fruits  and  leaves  are 
attacked  and  a  rot  of  the  fruit  is  caused  which  in  general  resembles  the  bitter 
or  ripe  rot  of  the  apple.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  was  found  to  be  a  species  of 
Golletotrlchum,  to  which  the  name  C.  carica  n.  sp.  is  given. 

Inoculation  experiments  with  cultures  of  the  organism  showed  that  the  char- 
acteristic spotting  of  the  fruit  could  be  produced  in  a  few  days  in  a  moist  atmos- 
phere, and  the  climatic  conditions  of  eastern  North  Carolina  are  said  to  be  such 
as  to  f^vor  the  growth  of  the  fungus. 

A  leaf  disease  of  the  olive,  L.  Petbi  {Atti.  R,  Accad,  Lincei,  Rend,  CI,  8cu 
Fis,,  Mat,  e  Nat,,  5.  ser„  18  {1909),  I,  No.  11,  pp.  620-623,  flga,  2),— In  April,  1909, 
there  was  reported  from  several  regions  in  Italy  a  destructive  leaf  disease  of  the 
olive,  in  which  portions  of  the  leaves  were  discolored  and  the  tissues  of  the 
leaf  dead.  A  study  of  the  material  showed  that  the  trouble  was  due  to  the 
fnngus  Phylloaticta  insulata.  The  gross  characters  of  the  disease  resemble  in 
a  marked  degree  those  caused  by  Coniothyrium  olew  and  Stictis  panizzei,  both 
of  which  have  been  reported  upon  olive  leaves.  The  author  thinks  it  probable 
that  these  diseases  have  been  confused  and  that  P.  insulata  is  the  cause  of 
much  of  the  injury  hitherto  attributed  to  the  others.  An  amended  description 
of  the  species  is  given. 

The  fungi  of  yerba  mate,  C.  Spegazzini  (An.  Mus.  Nac,  Buenos  Aires,  3,  ser., 
10  (1909),  pp.  III-I4I,  fiffs.  8). — ^Descriptions  are  given  of  fungi  occurring  on 
the  Paraguay  tea  {Ilew  paraguayensis) ,  72  species  being  technically  described, 
a  Du^uber  of  which  are  new.  In  a  preliminary  statement  regarding  these  para- 
sites notes  are  given  on  a  few  of  the  more  common  and  destructive  forms. 

American  gooseberry  mildew  {Jour,  Bd.  Agr.  [London^,  16  {1909),  No,  2, 
pp,  117-125). — ^An  account  is  presented  of  gooseberry  mildew   (Sphwrotheca 
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mor8-uvw),  the  different  stages  in  its  life  history  being  described.  Snggestknis 
are  given  for  the  control  of  the  disease,  which  include  the  praning  and  destmc- 
tion  of  all  infected  shoots  and  thorough  spraying.  It  is  said  that  yoong  vigor- 
ous shoots,  such  as  are  produced  naturally  by  certain  varieties  or  by  other 
varieties  where  cultivation  and  fertilization  are  used,  are  the  most  subject  to 
attack. 

The  mildew  of  grooseberries,  G.  Fbon  (Ann.  Inst,  Nat  Agron,,  2.  9€r^  8 
{1909),  No.  i,  pp.  131-138,  figs.  6).— The  author  describes  tlie  mildew  of  goose- 
berries due  to  8ph(Brotheca  mors-uvw,  which  he  says  is  specially  destructive  to 
Rihes  rubrum,  R.  grossularia,  and  R.  nigrum,  the  fruits,  leaves,  and  young 
shoots  being  subject  to  attack.  The  characteristics  of  the  disease  caused  by 
this  fungus  are  contrasted  with  those  of  the  mildew  {Microsph<era  grossularUt) 
which  is  said  seldom  to  attack  the  fruit  The  introduction  and  spread  of  the 
disease  throughout  Europe  is  described  and  special  attention  called  to  it  in 
order  that  means  may  be  taken  to  prevent  its  introduction  into  France  if 
possible. 

Diseases  of  deciduous  forest  trees,  H.  von  Schbenk  and  P.  Spauldiivo  ( U.  & 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  U9,  pp.  85,  pis.  10,  figs.  11). — ^This  bnUetio 
gives  the  results  of  several  years*  investigations  on  some  of  the  more  important 
diseases  of  deciduous  trees.  After  a  brief  introduction,  the  diseases  doe  to 
environmental  causes  such  as  smoke  and  sulphur  gases,  unfavorable  soli  condi- 
tions, extreme  cold,  wind,  etc.,  are  described.  The  authors  then  discuss  dis- 
eases caused  by  Insects,  the  higher  plants,  and  miscellaneous  fungi,  among  tlioee 
described  being  mildews,  tar-spot  of  maple,  various  rusts,  sycamore  leaf  blight, 
leaf  spots,  leaf  blisters,  chestnut  bark  disease,  root  rots,  etc. 

The  most  attention  in  the  bulletin  is  given  to  diseases  due  to  wound  fnngl 
those  described  being  the  white  heart  rot  caused  by  Fomes  igniarius,  the  red 
heart  rot  caused  by  Polyporus  sulphureus,  piped  rot  of  oak  and  chestnut,  soft 
rot  of  oaks  caused  by  P.  obtusus,  heart  rot  due  to  F.  nigricans,  a  white  rot  of 
oaks  due  to  Hydnum  erinaceus,  a  disease  of  black  locust  caused  by  F.  rimasut. 
white  heart  rot  of  ash  due  to  F.  fraxinophilus,  red  heart  rot  of  birch  caused 
by  F.  fulvus,  soft  heart  rot  of  catalpa  caused  by  Polystictus  versicolor,  the  heart 
rot  of  oaks  due  to  F.  evcrhartii,  a  white  rot  caused  by  Polyporus  squamosus, 
and  several  forms  of  sap  rots  due  to  different  fungi. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  decay  of  structural  timbers,  in  which  the  causes 
and  factors  favoring  the  decay  and  manner  of  infection  are  described,  and  tlie 
susceptibility  to  decay  of  different  kinds  of  timber  is  shown,  after  which  pre- 
ventive methods  are  briefly  described. 

A  bibliography  is  api)ended. 

The  catalpa  leaf  spot,  J.  B.  Parker  (Ohio  Nat.,  9  (1909),  No.  7,  pp.  50^^12. 
pi.  1). — The  author  collected  in  October,  1908,  from  a  catalpa  tree  on  the 
campus  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  leaves  that  were  affected  by  a  leaf  spot 
disease,  which  was  very  prevalent  upon  the  tree.  A  study  of  the  material 
showed  the  presence  of  a  number  of  fungi.  Herbarium  material  from  several 
sources  was  examined  and  similar  species  were  obtained.  Among  the  fungi 
present  were  noted  Macrosporium  catalpw,  Phyllosticta  catalpw,  a  species  of 
Epicoccum,  and  one  of  Cladosporium,  all  of  which  are  considered  as  probably 
saprophytic  and  to  have  no  part  in  producing  the  spots  upon  the  leaves. 

As  a  result  of  the  author's  study  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  fungus  causing 
the  leaf  spot  is  a  new  species  l)elonging  to  the  genus  Dldymosphseria,  to  which 
.he  has  given  the  name  D.  catalpw  n.  sp.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  perfect 
form  of  P.  catalpw.  The  relationship  of  the  other  fungi  to  the  leaf  spot  remains 
to  be  proved. 
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Observations  on  the  oak  mildew  in  1008,  Noffbat  (Bui,  Soc.  Nat.  Agr, 
France,  69  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  ^;26-252.) .—Observations  are  reported  on  the  oak 
mildew,  which  made  its  appearance  in  1907  and  became  quite  destructive  in 
3908. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  oldium  stage  present  is  not  the  summer  form 
of  PhyllacUnia  suffulta,  as  has  been  claimed.  His  observations  were  made 
largely  on  the  development  and  spread  of  the  disease,  and  he  states  that  in 
general  it  is  worse  on  coppice  3  years  old  or  less,  and  that  it  rarely  occurs 
on  trees  in  coppice  that  have  attained  7  or  8  years*.  Apparently  most  of  the 
indigenous  species  of  oal(s  are  subject  to  attaclc,  as  well  as  the  American 
species  when  grown  as  coppice,  but  when  grown  isolated  the  American  species 
seem  to  be  free  from  this  pest 

The  fungus  injures  the  tre^  by  checking  the  normal  development,  inducing 
a  great  multiplication  of  branchlets  during  the  summer,  and  through  the 
destruction  of  the  leaves,  preventing  the  lignification  of  the  extremities  of  the 
branches. 

A  new  fonerus  on  swamp  cedar,  H.  J.  Banker  (But.  Torrey  Bot.  Cluh,  S6 
(1909),  No.  6,  pp.  SlflSlfS,  pi.  i).— A  description  is  given  of  Steccherium 
baUouH  n.  sp.,  which  has  been  found  growing  on  the  swamp  cedar,  proving 
qnlte  destructive.  So  far  as  present  information  goes,  the  fungus  seems  to  be 
confined  to  this  one  host  plant,  and  it  is  likely  to  escape  notice,  as  the  sporo- 
phores  are  borne  high  on  the  tree  close  to  or  in  the  canopy,  and  from  their 
position,  size,  and  coloring,  and  tendency  to  fall  away  from  the  deadened 
wood,  they  are  not  readily  detected.  This  species  and  one  other  (Echino- 
dontium  tinctorium)  of  the  family  Hydnacese  are  the  only  ones  known  to  be 
strictly  parasitic. 

Carnation  altemariose,  F.  L.  Stevens  and  J.  G.  Hall  (Bot.  Oaz.,  47  (1909), 
No,  5,  pp.  409-^13,  figs.  8). — ^The  authors'  attention  was  called  to  a  disease  of 
cultivated  carnations,  and  an  examination  of  infected  material  showed  tliat 
the  cause  had  been  hitherto  undescrlbed. 

The  disease  manifests  itself  as  spots,  mostly  upon  the  leaves,  but  sometimes 
upon  the  stems,  especially  at  the  nodes.  These  spots  have  an  ashy  whiteness, 
the  centers  of  which  are  more  or  less  occupied  by  a  black  fungus  growth.  The 
tissues  are  dried,  somewhat  shrunken,  and  thinner  than  healthy  portions  of 
the  leaf.  When  occurring  at  the  nodes  the  fungus  usually  involves  tLe  bases 
of  both  of  the  leaves,  as  well  as  the  stem  between  them,  and  as  the  spots 
increase  the  stem  is  penetrated,  the  tissue  is  killed,  and  the  death  of  the  distal 
portion  of  the  plant  is  caused. 

So  far  tlie  variety  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Lawson  appears  particularly  subject  to 
the  disease. 

A  laboratory  study  was  made  of  the  fungus,  and  inoculations  showed  that 
the  disease  could  be  readily  transferred.  The  cause  is  determined  to  be 
AUemaria  dianthi  u.  sp.,  the  cultural  and  other  characters  of  which  are 
described. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  Biota  of  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains,  J.  Gbinnell  ( Univ.  Cal.  Pubs., 
Zool.,  5  (1908),  No.  1,  pp.  1-170,  pis.  24;  abs.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  29  (1909),  No. 
748,  pp.  700,  701). — This  account  is  based  upon  collections  made  from  the  highest 
mountain  group  in  southern  California  by  the  author  and  his  assistants  during 
the  sunmiers  of  1905, 1906,  and  1907.  Four  zones  ar^  represented  in  this  region, 
lists  are  given  of  ^e  plants,  birds,  mammals,  and  reptiles  collected.  More  par- 
ticular attention  was  given  to  the  collection  of  birds,  of  which  139  species  are  re- 
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corded.  Tbirty-flve  species  of  mammals  aud  20  species  of  reptiles  were  detected- 
Numerous  data  are  given  of  the  habits  of  many  of  the  species  collected-  Vemon 
Bailey  presents  in  Science  a  review  of  this  work. 

Qame  [in  Massachusetts]  (Rpt.  Comrs.  Fisheries  and  Game  [Mass.],  1901, 
pp,  .5  J  SI,  pis,  4), — The  so-called  Chinese,  ring-necited,  or  Ekiglish  pheasant 
(Phasianus  torquatus),  first  introduced  into  Massachusetts  in  1S95,  is  now  well 
established  as  a  game  bird.  An  account  is  given  of  the  occurrence  and  protec- 
tion afforded  the  eastern  pinnated  grouse  or  heath  hen  {Tumpanuchus  cvpido), 
of  which  to-day  the  very  last  stand  is  on  the  Island  of  Martha's  Vineyard. 
Breeding  experiments  with  ruffled  grouse  and  quail,  under  the  direction  of 
A.  Merrill,  are  considered  at  some  length.  During  the  year  under  report  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  gray  squirrels  in  certain  sections  of  the  State.  Deer  were  the 
source  of  considerable  injury  to  crops. 

The  otter  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  W.  Brewsteb  {Science,  fk  ser^  29 
(1909),  No,  744,  PP*  551-555), — A  further  discussion  of  the  occurreoce  of  the 
otter  in  Massachusetts  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  952). 

Birds  of  the  world,  F.  H.  Knowlton  and  R.  Rxdgway  {New  York,  1909,  pp, 
XI-\-S7S,  pis.  16,  figs,  256).— This  is  a  work  intended  to  supply  the  demand  fiff 
I)opular  information.  Following  several  preliminary  chapters  on  the  general 
appearance  and  structure  of  birds,  their  migration,  distribution,  classificatico, 
etc.,  every  family  is  said  to  have  l)een  passed  in  review  and  accorded  approxi- 
mately equal  and  even  treatment 

On  bird  protection  and  bird  destruction  in  New  South  Wales,  A.  J.  Nobth 
{Agr.  Qaz,  N.  S,  Wales,  20  {1909),  No.  2,  pp,  i^i-i^T).— A  brief  consideration  of 
this  subject  by  the  ornithologist  to  the  Australian  Museum  at  Sydney. 

Beport  of  the  superintendent  of  entomologry  and  inspector,  A.  Ckaw  {Rpt, 
Bd,  Comrs,  Agr,  and  Forestry  Hawaii,  4  {1907),  pp,  79-97,  pi,  1), — This  report 
covers  the  work  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1907. 

During  this  period  101,923  packages  of  fruit  and  vegetables  discharged  by 
vessels  arriving  at  Honolulu  from  outside  the  Territory  were  inspected,  and 
G90  packages  found  infested  with  injurious  insects  or  plant  diseases.  There 
were  also  inspected  228  packages  of  plants  and  seeds  received  through  the 
mails. 

Insects  and  other  pests  found  upon  importations  included  th«  potato  moth 
{Lita  solanclla)  upon  potatoes  from  Sydney,  the  potato  scab  upon  potatoes  from 
San  Francisco,  a  small  brown  beetle  upon  garlic,  the  San  Jos6  scale  on  applcfl 
from  San  Francisco,  a  fungus  disease  on  sugar  cane  from  the  Orient,  coleop- 
terous larvie  on  lupine  seed  from  Italy,  and  mites  on  rubber  seed  from  Cey- 
lon.   Brief  notes  on  the  local  inspection  work  are  also  Included. 

An  account  of  the  introduction,  breeding,  and  distribution  of  beneficial 
insects  by  J.  Kotinsky,  and  one  on  Insect  investigations  in  Mexico  by  A.  Koebele, 
the  latter  of  which  has  been  previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R^ 
20,  p.  1146),  are  appended  to  the  report  The  introductions  of  beneficial  insects 
include  a  parasite  of  the  orange  aphis  from  California,  and  ladybirds  {Hyperoi- 
pis  S-notata)  from  Mexico  intended  to  feed  on  the  avocado  mealy  bugs  {Pseit- 
dococcus  nipw).  The  Arizona  dung  fly  parasite  appears  to  be  gaining  footboM 
on  the  islands.  It  is  said  to  be  doubtful  whether  it  is  a  specific  parasite  on 
the  horn  fly,  all  evidence  thus  far  l>eing  against  such  a  supposition.  The 
siphanta  or  torpedo  bug  parasite  {Aphanomerus  pusillus).  Introduced  from 
Australia,  is  said  to  have  been  established  upon  the  island  of  Hilo.  The  col- 
onies of  beneficial  insects  distributed  during  1907  are  reported  in  tabular  form. 

Beview  of  the  dragon  flies  of  Wisconsin,  R.  A.  Muttkowski  {BuL  Wis.  Jfat, 
Hist,  Sac.  [n,  ser.],  6  {1908),  No,  1-2,  pp.  57-123,  pis.  2,  fig.  1,  map  i).— In  this 
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reriew  the  author  presents  tables  for  the  separation  of  the  families,  genera, 
aod  species  of  the  Odonata  here  described  as  occurring  In  Wisconsin. 

The  life  history  of  the  termite,  K.  Escherich  (Sci,  Amer,  8up,,  67  (1909), 
So,  1730,  pp.  136-1S8,  figs,  8).~An  account  is  given  of  the  life  history  and 
habits  of  the  white  ant  About  350  species  are  said  to  have  been  described. 
An  announcement  is  made  of  a  forthcoming  book  upon  these  insects. 

Termes  ^estroi,  W.  Towgood  (Agr.  Bui.  Straits  and  Fed.  Malay  States,  8 
{1909),  \o.  3,  pp.  97-lOJi). — The  methods  employed  in  exterminating  T.  gcstroi 
are  described.  The  author  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  eradication 
of  the  pest  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  Is  i)08slble. 

"Fixst  report  of  the  committee  of  control  of  the  South  African  central  locust 
burcau,  C.  Fuller  et  al,  {Rpt.  Committee  Control  So.  African  Cent.  Locust  Bur., 
1  (1907),  pp.  112,  pi.  i).— The  history  of  the  bureau,  of  which  this  is  the  first 
repart,  is  summarized.  Following  a  dispatch  addressed  by  the  High  Commls- 
sloaer  to  the  governors  of  the  British  South  African  colon lt?8,  a  conference  was 
held  at  Pretoria  in  August,  1906,  at  which  the  several  colonies  were  represented. 
Resolutions  were  passed  which  led  to  the  formation  of  a  central  bureau,  located 
at  Pretoria  and  maintained  by  subscriptions  from  the  several  colonies.  The 
governments  of  German  Southwest  Africa,  and  Portuguese  East  Africa  have 
since  become  associated  with  the  bureau.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to 
arrange  for  the  collection,  tabulation,  and  distribution  to  each  of  the  contribu- 
ting administrations  of  all  data  concerning  the  movements  and  biology  of  the 
several  devastating  locusts  of  South  Africa. 

A  report  is  presented  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  bureau,  which  was  held  at 
Pretoria  in  1907.  C.  W.  Howard,  honorary  secretary,  rei)orts  uinm  the  work  up 
to  June  30,  1907.  A  review  Is  given  of  the  work  of  locust  destruction  conducted 
within  recent  years  by  the  various  South  African  administrations  (pp.  44-60) 
in  which  the  red-winged  locust  {Cyrtocanthacris  scptem  fascial  a)  and  the  brown 
locust  {Pachytylus  sulcicollis)  are  the  species  dealt  with. 

Investigations  by  C.  P.  Lounsbury  have  shown  that  several  hatchings  from 
one  laying  of  eggs  may  take  place,  each  following  after  a  rain.  Eggs  that  had 
been  kept  in  bulk  in  dry  tins  and  Jars,  were  at  intervals  removed  to  dishes  and 
wet  These  hatched  when  placed  in  an  incubator  at  a  tenii>erature  of  90°  F. 
Eggs  secured  in  1904  were  thus  hatched  In  1907.  Locusts  as  food  and  as  a 
commercial  product  and  the  treatment  of  locusts  with  arsenic  are  also  con- 
sidered. 

Turkish  locust  destruction,  J.  B.  Jackson  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts. 
IP.  S.l  1909,  No.  3460,  p.  9).— With  a  view  to  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the 
devastation  in  northern  Syria  of  1908,  a  commission  api)ointed  by  the  govern- 
ment lias  required  every  rural  inhabitant  to  collect  and  deliver  at  least  55  lbs. 
of  locust  eggs  under  penalty  of  a  fine.  This  has  resulted  In  the  collection  of 
629,882  lbs.  of  eggs.  In  addition  (he  surface  of  certain  territories  was  plowed 
over  to  the  extent  of  over  4,000  acres. 

Two  new  species  of  North  American  TingitidsB,  O.  Heidemann  (Proc.  Ent. 
Soe.  Wash.,  10  (1908),  No.  1-2,  pp.  103-108,  pi.  1).—Acysta  persew,  which  in- 
fests the  avocado  (Persea  spp.)  and  camphor  trees  in  Florida  and  I»ulslana, 
and  Leptobyrsa  explanata,  which  infests  mountain  laurel  (Kalmia  latifolia) 
and  Rhododendron  maximum,  are  described  as  new. 

AphididaB  of  southern  California,  I,  E.  O.  Essio  (Pomona  Jour.  Ent.,  1 
il909).  No.  1,  pp.  1-10,  figs.  7).—Larhnus  calif ornivus  taken  from  cultivated 
pines,  Rhopalosiphum  violw  from  violets,  and  Pemphigus  radicicola  from  the 
roots  of  Amaranthus  retroflexus  and  Solannm  douglasii,  are  described  as  new. 
Plant  louse  parasites,  I,  C.  F.  Bakeb  (Pomona  Jour.  Ent.,  1  (1909),  No.  J, 
9V'22-25).—A  table  is  presented  for  the  separation  of  all  the  genera  of  Aphldi- 
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nae.  Eight  species  and  one  variety  belonging  to  the  genera  Ephedras,  Praon, 
Aphid ius,  and  Diaeretus  are  described  as  new. 

On  two  new  species  of  parasites  of  AleyrodidaB,  L.  O.  Howabo  {Proc,  Ent. 
8oc.  Wash.,  10  (1908),  No.  1-2,  pp.  63-65,  fig.  1). — Encarsia  variegaia  bred 
from  Aleurodicus  persew  on  lemon  leaves  at  Orlando,  Fla.,  and  Eretmocenn 
haldemani  from  Aleyrodea  coronata  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  are  described  as  new. 
Proapalta  aurantii  and  Amitus  aleurodinis  are  also  reported  to  have  been 
reared  from  Aleyrodes  coronata. 

Notes  on  coccidn,  I,  E.  O.  Esbiq  {Pomona  Jour.  Ent.,  1  (1909),  No.  1,  pf. 
11-14,  figs.  3). — Notes  are  given  on  the  occurrence  in  California  of  the  oleander 
scale  {Aspidiotus  hederw),  yellow  scale  (Chrysomphalus  citrinus),  black  scale 
(Saissetia  olew),  and  cottony  cushion  scale. 

The  red  scale  (ClirTsomphalas  aurantii),  A.  J.  Cook  (Pomona  Jour,  Ent^ 
1  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  15-21,  figs.  5).--Of  the  4  or  5  species  of  scale  insects  that 
are  seriously  destructive  in  southern  California,  the  red  scale  (C.  aurantii)  is 
considered  as  most  to  be  dreaded.  Its  biology,  natural  enemies,  and  remedies 
are  briefly  considered. 

On  the  cross-breeding  of  two  races  of  the  moth  Acidalia  virgrolaria,  h.  B. 
Pbout  and  A.  Bacot  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  [London],  Ser.  B,  81  (1909),  No.  B  5^6, 
pp.  lSS-150). — ^The  authors  reviewed  the  results  of  some  earlier  rearing  ex- 
periments and  report  studies  made  of  the  small  geometrid  moth  (A.  rirgula- 
ria)  in  order  to  obtain  further  information  on  the  working  of  Menders  law 
of  hereiiity.  This  moth  was  found  peculiarly  adapted  to  such  study,  as  it  will 
apparently  feed  upon  almost  anything  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  southern  France  form  used  was  obtained  at  Hydres  and  the  London  form 
at  Clampton.  Breeding  was  carried  out  to  the  tenth  filial  generation  and 
5,531  specimens  subjected  to  careful  analysis. 

"  There  Is  most  certainly  no  Mendel ian  dominance  in  coloration  in  the  cross 
of  the  dark  (London)  race  of  A.  virgularia  with  the  light  (Hy^res)  race.  With 
remarkable  i>ersistence,  a  first  cross  of  the  pure  races  produced  a  form  of  inter- 
mediate In  coloration." 

It  Is  suggested  that  the  failure  to  find  Mendelian  inheritance  at  work  was 
due  mainly  to  the  bringing  together  of  two  comparatively  remote  geographical 
races. 

New  species  of  Balaninus,  with  notes,  F.  H.  Chittenden  (Proc  Ent.  Soc 
Mash.,  JO  (1908),  No.  1-2,  pp.  19-26,  figs.  2).— Five  species  and  one  variety 
here  described  as  new  are  acompanied  by  host  and  locality  records. 

A  new  genus  and  species  of  Mymaridn,  L.  O.  Howabo  (Proc  Ent  Boc 
Wash.,  10  (1908),  No.  1-2,  pp.  68-70,  fig.  i).— The  chalcidid  Cosmocomoidea 
morrilli,  bred  from  the. eggs  of  a  hymenopterous  insect  at  Orlando,  Fla.,  is 
described  as  new. 

Notes  and  descriptions  of  North  Americiqi  parasitic  hymenoptera,  VI» 
C.  T.  Bruks  (Bui.  Wis.  Nat  Hist.  Soc  [n.  ser.],  6  (1908),  No.  1-2,  pp.  48^56).- 
One  8i)ecles  each  of  the  genera  Anisepyris,  Hoploteleia,  Oxytorus,  Promethes. 
Zootrephes,  Syrphoctonus,  Enizemum,  and  Blacus  are  here  described  as  new. 
The  specific  hosts  of  these  si)ecles  are  not  known. 

Tetrastichus  as  a  parasite  on  polygrnotus,  C.  N.  Ainslds  (Proc.  Ent.  Soc 
Wash.,  to  (1908),  No.  1-2,  pp.  1^-16,  figs.  2).— -The  author  reports  the  discovery 
of  a  species  of  Tetrastichus  which  is  apparently  hyperparasitic  upon  the  insect 
which  plays  an  Important  rAle  as  an  enemy  of  the  Hessian  fiy. 

Notes  on  Toxoptera  graminum  and  parthenogenesis  of  one  of  its  parasites, 
W.  J.  Phillips  (Proc  Ent.  Soc  Wash.,  10  (1908),  No.  1-2,  pp.  11-13).— The 
author  finds  that  there  Is  api)arently  no  fixed  period  for  the  different  molts 
or  the  appearance  of  the  first  young  of  the  spring  grain  aphis.    A  temperature 
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of  8^  F.  does  not  kill  the  insects,  and  as  soon  as  the  temi^erature  rises  to  from 
40  to  50**  they  go  on  reproducing.  Lysiphlehus  iritici  was  found  to  reproduce 
partbenogenet  ica  lly. 

The  insect  pests  of  clover  and  alfalfa,  J.  W.  Folsom  {niinoia  8ta,  Bui,  1S4, 
pp.  113-197,  pis.  2,  figs.  35). — This  is  an  account  of  the  most  injurious  of  the 
clorer  insects  and  of  some  of  the  less  imi)ortant  si)ecie8,  based  upon  investiga- 
tions extending  over  a  period  of  3  summers. 

In  addition  to  bumblebees  the  author  considers  the  longer-tongued  honeyl)ee8 
(those  of  the  Italian  races)  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  fertilization  of 
red  clover.  Three  insects,  the  seed  midge,  the  seed  chalcid,  and  the  seed  cater- 
pillar most  be  guarded  against  if  a  good  crop  of  seed  is  desired. 

The  clover-seed  midge  (Dasyneura  [Cecidomyia]  leguminicola)  prevents  the 
formation  of  seed.  At  the  time  of  blossoming  the  florets  affected  by  this  Insect 
remalQ  for  the  most  part  green  and  undeveloped,  and  their  ovaries  are  hollowed 
out  and  empty,  or  else  contain  each  a  small  orange,  pink,  or  whitish  maggot. 
Having  entered  the  flower  bud  the  maggot  consumes  the  fluid  contents  of  the 
ovary  before  the  bud  has  a  chance  to  open.  The  eggs  are  always  laid  In  green 
flower  heads.  The  chief  food  plant  of  the  species  is  red  clover,  but  white  clover 
is  also  affected.  The  most  effective  and  most  practicable  preventive  is  to  cut 
the  first  crop  of  clover  as  early  as  possible  in  order  to  secure  a  good  seed  crop 
at  the  exp^ise  of  a  slight  reduction  in  the  hay  crop. 

The  clover-seed  chalcid  {Bruchophagus  funebris),  formerly  supposed  to  be 
a  parasite  of  the  seed  midge,  eats  out  the  clover  seeds  and  reduces  the  seed 
crop  materially.  Red  clover  is  its  chief  food,  though  crimson  clover  is  badly 
affected.  Alfalfa  is  another  food  plant,  but  of  minor  Importance,  The  insect 
passes  the  winter  inside  the  seed  on  the  ground  chiefly  as  a  larva.  "  To  sum- 
marize :  The  May  and  June  adults  lay  their  eggs  in  the  flrst  growth  of  second- 
year  red  clover,  and  most  of  the  adults  derived  from  these  eggs  appear  in  July 
and  August,  but  some  of  them  do  not  Issue  until  the  following  May  or  June. 
The  July  and  August  adults  lay  their  eggs  in  the  second  growth,  and  some  of 
the  adults  from  these  appear  during  the  same  season ;  the  rest  not  until  the 
following  year.  The  later  the  eggs  are  laid  the  larger  the  proportion  of  indi- 
viduals to  lie  over  until  the  next  year.  The  adults  have  two  times  of  greatest 
abundance,  falling  near  June  12  and  August  12,  respectively.  This  does  not 
mean  only  two  generations,  however,  but,  instead,*  two  lots  of  individuals." 
Early  cutting  in  June  will  hasten  the  maturity  of  the  seed  crop  in  a  way 
to  prevent  most  of  the  midsummer  oviposltion.  Volunteer  clover  should  be 
destroyed. 

The  clover-seed  caterpillar  (Enarmonia  [Orapholitha]  interstinctana)  de- 
stroys the  unopened  buds  and  tender  green  seeds  by  eating  out  a  cavity  in  the 
head.  Red  clover  is  the  chief  food  plant,  but  white  clover  is  also  affected,  and 
the  species  has  been  reared  from  alslke  clover.  As  a  remedy  for  the  attack 
it  is  recommended  that  the  crop  be  cut  and  stored  early  in  June. 

The  pea  or  clover  louse  (Macrosiphum  pisi)^  the  dominant  species  of  aphid 
on  these  plants,  is  the  source  of  considerable  injury.  Numerous  enemies  of  the 
pest  are  mentioned.  Spring  pasturing  or  clipping  of  the  clover  will  check  its 
maltiplication.  The  clover-leaf  weevil  {Phytonomus  punctatus)  is  ordinarily 
held  in  check  by  a  great  variety  of  adverse  influences  and  seldom  gets  control 
of  the  plant.  The  clover-root  borer  {Hylastinus  obscurus)  is  gradually  spread- 
ing over  the  United  States  and  has  already  ruined  crops  of  clover  in  several 
States.  The  clover-hay  worm  {Hypaopygia  costalis)  is  widely  distributed  In 
Illinois  and  has  done  no  little  damage  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  If  the 
pert  J^  preseot  in  a  bam,  old  refuse  clover  hay  should  be  removed  and  burae<i 
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before  new  clover  is  put  in.  The  clover-leaf  midge  {Dasyneura  trifolH)^  wbicb 
feeds  on  white  clover,  is  of  small  economic  importance.  The  clover  ealliptems 
{CalHpterus  trifolii)  is  a  common  aphid  In  clover  fields,  but  has  not  become 
destructlva  The  clover-stem  borer  (Languria  mozardi)  has  never  been  a  pest 
The  clover  si  tones  (Sitoncs  flavescens)  has  never  been  reported  as  injnrlona  in 
this  country,  but  needs  to  be  watched.  The  clover-root  mealy  bug  {P8€Mdococcii$ 
trifolii),  which  occurs  near  the  crown  of  the  plant,  must  in  the  future  be 
counted  among  insects  that  kill  clover. 

I'nder  each  pest  considered  the  author  critically  reviews  previous  work, 
giving  references  to  the  literature.  Comprehensive  accounts  are  given  of  the 
life  history,  bionomics,  natural  enemies,  and  methods  of  control. 

Cabbagre  worms  and  sugrcrestlons  for  destroyincr  them,  W.  EL  Rum  set  and 
F.  E.  Brooks  {West  Virginia  8ta,  Bui.  120,  pp,  3J^o-S52,  pU.  2).— In  this 
bulletin  the  authors  give  a  popular  account  of  these  pests.  Paris  green  in  the 
pror)ortion  of  1  lb.  to  200  gal.  of  water  applied  in  the  form  of  a  mist  spray  is 
considered  the  most  efficient  remedy. 

The  cigar  case-bearer  (Coleophora  fletchereUa),  A.  G.  Hammab  ((7.  &  DepL 
Agr.,  Bur,  EnU  Bui.  80,  pt.  2,  pp.  SS-J^.^,  pU.  2,  figs.  4).— The  history  of  this 
pest  is  first  reviewed.  It  is  evidently  a  native  insect  which  fed  originally  on 
crab  apples  and  hawthorne.  The  attention  of  entomologists  was  first  drawn  to 
its  injury  in  18vSS,  when  it  was  observed  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  feeding  ufwn  tlie 
young  fruit  of  i)ears.  With  the  extensive  planting  of  orchards  it  has  fonnd  in 
the  apple  and  pear  favorite  food  plants  and  it  is  largely  to  these  two  fruits 
that  its  depredations  have  be^i  confined,  although  it  has  also  been  recorded 
f(»e(ling  ui)on  quince  and  plum.  It  has  been  reported  from  Ontario,  Quebec 
Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  British  Columbia  in  Canada,  and  from 
the  States  of  New  York,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan. 
Technical  descriptions  are  given  of  the  different  stages. 

In  the  early  spring  the  minute  larvae  free  their  cases  from  the  branches  where 
they  have  overwintered  and  search  for  food.  About  the  middle  of  June  the 
larvie  cease  feeding  and  migrate  from  the  leaves  to  the  branches.  The  anterior 
end  of  the  case  is  firmly  fastened  to  the  branch  by  means  of  silk,  and  a  mass  of 
silk  is  placed  In  the  same  end  for  the  attachment  of  the  cremaster  of  the  future 
pupa.  A  day  or  two  after  fastening  the  case  pupation  takes  place  and  from  10 
to  12  days  later  the  adult  emerges.  At  North  East,  Pa.,  the  first  adult  emerged 
June  22.  The  maximum  emergence  took  place  during  the  early  part  of  July, 
while  after  July  25  no  adults  emerged. 

The  eg^s  are  generally  laid  along  the  midrib  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves, 
where  they  are  found  inserted  In  the  pubescence  or  down  of  the  leaves.  Tbe 
cpg  period  lasts  from  15  to  16  days.  During  their  early  life  the  larvie  are  true 
miners  and  feed  for  about  2  weeks  on  the  inner  tissues  of  the  leaves.  Toward 
the  beginning  of  August  the  larvee  construct  a  minute  case  on  the  upper  and 
lower  skins  of  the  mined  area  of  the  leaf. 

MicroduH  laticinctus  has  been  reported  to  be  a  parasite  of  the  pest  Habro- 
cytus  sp.  was  bred  in  considerable  numbers  at  North  E^st,  Pa.,  and  a  small 
yellow  mite  was  found  to  destroy  the  egg.  Larvae  of  Chrysopa  oculata  and 
ladybird  beetles  vigorously  attacked  the  eggs  and  lan'fe. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  insect  can  be  held  under  control  either  by 
a  kerosene  emulsion  or  a  Paris  green  spray  applied  in  the  early  spring,  before 
and  while  the  leaf  buds  are  opening.  In  orchards  regularly  treated  with 
arsenical  sprays  for  the  codling  moth,  the  cigar  case-bearer  if  present  will 
undoubtedly  be  kept  In  check. 

A  comi)lete  bibliography  is  appended. 
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The  codlingr  moth  in  the  Ozarks,  E.  L.  Jenne  {U.  8.  Dept,  Agr,,  Bur,  Ent. 
Bta.  80^  pt.  i,  pp.  32,  flga.  8).— This  Is  a  detailed  account  of  biological  studies 
coDducted  by  the  author  at  Siloam  Springs,  Arlc.,  largely  during  1908. 

Three  generations  of  larv»  are  said  to  occur  in  the  Ozarlss  of  northern 
Arkansas,  and  most  of  the  members  of  the  second  generation  develop  into 
adnlts.  Wintering  larvse  began  to  pupate  late  in  February  or  early  in  March, 
and  the  last  individual  on  May  20,  but  70  per  cent  of  the  larvse  had  pupated 
by  April  21.  The  first  moth  was  observed  on  March  31,  at>out  the  date  of  the 
fall  bloom  of  apple  trees,  and  the  majority  of  the  spring  pupie  had  given  out 
adults  by  May  27.  The  last  adult  observed  did  not  emerge  till  June  8.  The 
spring  pupal  period  out  of  doors  ranged  from  31  days  for  a  larva  which 
pupated  April  2  to  8  days  for  several  individuals  which  pupated  between  May 
8  and  13. 

Records  of  28  spring  brood  moths  emerging  from  April  13  to  23  and  confined 
in  a  Riley  rearing  cage  out  of  doors  showed  an  average  life  of  10.5  days. 
Another  lot  of  35  moths  that  emerged  April  25  to  May  4  gave  an  average  life 
of  9.1  days.  The  moths  were  able  to  deposit  fertile  eggs  in  3  to  5  days  after 
emergence.  Eggs  collected  in  the  field  began  to  hatch  April  27,  indicating  that 
oviposition  had  commenced  as  early  as  April  7,  at  the  time  when  apple  blossoms 
bad  nearly  all  fallen.  The  last  unhatched  eggs  in  the  first  brood  were  found 
May  27,  while  in  1907  the  last  were  obtained  June  2.  Of  67  eggs  collected  in  an 
orchard  April  27,  53  occurred  on  the  upperside  of  the  leaves,  13  on  the  back  of 
the  leaves,  and  1  on  a  twig.  Some  of  the  eggs  were  a  considerable  distance 
from  any  fruit,  but  as  a  rule  the  moths  seemed  to  have  selected  the  fruit 
cluster.  The  first  eggs  contained  in  cages  were  deposited  the  night  of  April  19. 
These  were  subjected  to  very  cool  weather,  including  frost,  and  gave  a  maxi- 
mum period  of  21  days,  or  an  average  of  19.6  days.  Eggs  deposited  May  8 
hatched  in  8i  days,  and  a  lot  laid  May  10  hatched  in  7i  daya  The  minimum 
period  recorded  was  5  days.  It  is  considered  that  the  date  of  the  earliest 
hatching  of  larvee  can  be  put  fairly  accurately  at  about  April  27  or  3  weeks 
after  the  petals  had  fallen. 

The  first  cocoon  was  found  May  27.  Larvae  placed  on  bagged  fruit  May  4 
reached  maturity  and  left  the  fruit  May  26  to  29,  after  an  average  life  in  the 
apple  of  23.8  days,  the  minimum  being  22  and  the  maximum  25  days.  The 
period  from  the  leaving  of  the  fruit  to  pupation  varied  from  3  to  19  days. 
The  first  brood  of  larvce  began  to  pupate  May  27,  Just  a  week  after  the  last 
stragglers  of  the  wintering  larv»  under  observation  had  pupated.  Of  42  first- 
brood  pup»  observed  the  average  duration  of  the  stage  was  10.7  days,  ranging 
from  9  to  13  days.  The  total  i)eriod  from  the  time  the  larvae  left  the  fruit 
until  the  adult  issued  averaged  17.8  days,  with  a  range  from  13  to  21  days. 
The  earliest  first-brood  moth  emerged  June  8,  on  which  date  the  last  belated 
moth  of  the  spring  brood  also  issued.  Sixteen  of  the  earliest  moths  caged 
June  8  to  15  showed  an  average  life  of  6.2  days.  Oviposition  began  5  days  after 
the  first  moth  was  caged.  The  interval  between  the  emergence  of  the  first 
adult  of  the  wintering  brood  and  the  earliest  first-brood  moth  was  69  days. 

The  earliest  of  the  first  brood  of  moths  began  depositing  eggs  on  the  night  of 
June  13.  All  eggs  of  this  brood  required  a  nearly  uniform  period  of  5  days  for 
hicubation.  The  band  record  indicated  that  the  second-brood  larvae  began  to 
leave  the  fruit  by  July  15.  Larvae  transferred  to  bagged  fruit  June  25  reached 
maturity  and  left  the  fruit  In  from  21  to  31  days,  the  average  being  24.6  days. 
The  period  in  the  fmit  kept  in  the  laboratory  in  1907  was  from  15  to  22  days, 
with  an  average  of  18.1  days.    Of  75  larvae  maturing  from  July  12  to  September 
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1,  the  time  between  leaving  the  fruit  and  pupation,  in  vials  out  of  doors  varied 
from  3  to  21  days,  with  an  average  of  11.86  days. 

Of  78  second -brood  pupse,  from  larvae  maturing  after  July  12  and  mitil  Sep- 
tember 1,  the  longest  pupating  stage  was  17  days,  the  shortest  8  days,  with  an 
average  of  10.5  days.  Moths  of  a  second  brood  were  obtained  July  25  from 
reared  material.  The  last  moth  to  emerge  out  of  doors  appeared  October  1. 
Oviposition  in  a  cage  began  on  August  5  by  moths  the  first  of  which  emerged  July 
30.  The  Interval  between  the  emergence  of  the  earliest  first-brood  moth  on  Jane 
8  and  the  earliest  of  the  second-brood  on  July  25  gives  a  period  of  47  days  for  the 
life  cycle. 

In  cages  third-brood  eggs  were  first  secured  August  5.  All  second-brood  and 
third-brood  eggs  laid  before  August  28  hatched  in  5  day&  In  cages  the  first 
hatching  with  third-brood  larvae  was  on  August  14,  from  which  time  they  ooo- 
tinued  to  hatch  in  numbers  up  to  September  20,  the  last  hatching  on  October  15. 
Forty-one  third-brood  larvje  hatching  August  14  and  reared  in  picked  fmlt  in 
Jars  out  of  doors  required  from  19  to  32  days  to  become  full  grown,  the  av«*ge 
being  slightly  over  24  days.  After  September  1  all  larvae  appearing  under  bands 
were  of  the  wintering  brood. 

Several  adults  were  bred  from  larvae  in  peaches. 

Records  show  that  not  more  than  one  larva  is  likely  to  reach  maturity  to  a 
single  fruit  at  the  same  time.  The  normal  number  of  molts  is  apparently  6, 
though  3  of  12  larvae  carried  to  maturity  molted  7  times. 

A  mite  {Trombidium  sp.)  which  destroys  eggs  and  young  larvae  was  fonndto 
be  fairly  common  on  apple  and  other  trees.  Solenopsis  validiusculus  and  Cre- 
mastogaster  bicolor  were  frequently  found  attacking  live  larvae  under  bands,  and 
PimpJa  annuHpes  was  frequently  reared  from  band-collected  material.  Two 
specimens  of  a  small  tachina  fly  (Tachinophyto  sp.)  were  reared  in  1907. 

It  is  said  that  a  smaller  percentage  of  fruit  is  infested  by  the  codling  moth  to 
the  locality  where  the  investigations  were  conducted  than  in  many  places  where 
only  2  generations  are  developed.  In  1907,  counts  from  8  unsprayed  trees  (4 
Ben  Davis  and  4  Winesap)  showed  a  percentage  of  wormy  fruit  varying  from 
48.1  to  04.1,  the  average  on  the  Winesaps  being  50.7  and  on  the  Ben  Davis  00.4. 

A  summary  of  the  seasonal  history  of  the  insect  for  1908  as  detailed  is  shown 
diagrauimatieally. 

Life  history  of  the  codling:  moth  in  Vlrgrinia,  J.  E.  Buck  {Virginia  Sta, 
Rpt,  1908,  pp.  ,5-M9,  figs.  22,  dgm.  i).— This  contains  both  life  history  studies 
and  records  of  spraying  operations  for  the  year,  being  a  more  detailed  account 
than  that  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  158),  particularly  as  relating  to  the 
life  history  and  bionomics  of  the  pest. 

It  is  stated  thnt  data  collected  during  the  summer  of  1908  show  that  from  20 
to  70  per  oent»  or  an  average  of  43  per  cent,  of  the  entire  apple  crop  of  Virginia 
was  aflfei'tod  by  ecHlling-uioth  larvae  and  that  75  i)er  cent  of  these  affected 
jipples,  on  some  varieties,  fall  before  picking  time.  Counts  of  over  400  cocoons 
observed  on  apple  trees  revealed  the  fact  that  birds  had  destroyed  fully  85  per 
cent  of  the  worms. 

The  first  pupa  observed  in  the  locality  of  Blacksburg  was  on  March  28,  and 
observations  in  the  field  showed  that  all  larvae  had  pupated  by  April  28.  It 
appears  that  the  earlier  pupae  of  the  wintering  larvae  remain  about  1  month  to 
the  pupal  stage  before  the  moths  emerge.  The  first  moth  from  cocoons  taken 
in  the  vicinity  appeared  on  April  26.  Eggs  from  the  first  moths  to  emerge  were 
obtained  May  25. 

The  first  larvae  entering  apples  were  found  June  2.  Counts  of  1,000  apples 
showed  that  71  per  cent  of  the  larvae  of  the  spring  brood  altered  tlie  apples  at 
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the  calyx  cavity,  8  per  cent  at  the  stem,  and  21  per  cent  at  the  side.    The 
larvae  stay  in  the  apples  from  20  to  30  days. 

The  emergence  of  the  moths  of  the  second  brood  at  Blacksburg  was  from 
Jaly  4  to  August  28.  The  Incubation  period  of  the  eggs  in  July  was  7  days, 
daring  which  period  the  average  daily  temperature  was  68.8**.  It  is  concluded 
that  fully  60  per  cent  of  the  second  brood  of  larvae  enter  the  side  of  the  apple. 

A  small  ant  (Solenopsis  tenuis)  was  found  to  be  very  active  in  destroying 
the  larva. 

Apple  enemies  and  how  to  fight  them,  W.  M.  Munson  (West  Virginia  Sta, 
Bui.  121,  pp,  S57-366). — ^A  brief  account  of  the  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases 
of  the  apple,  with  formulas  for  spraying  mixtures  and  directions  for  their 
application. 

Combatingr  the  Eudemis,  J.  Feytaud  (Bet?.  Vit.,  SI  (1909),  Noa.  789,  pp. 
92-97;  790,  pp.  12^-129;  791,  pp.  149-151;  792,  pp.  184-188;  793,  pp.  208-210).-- 
During  1908  Eudemis  botrana  is  said  to  have  been  the  source  of  great  injury 
to  grapes  in  the  Gironde  and  neighboring  departments.  The  author  here  reports 
experiments  mode  during  the  year  with  liquid  insecticides. 

The  grape-cane  grail  maker  and  the  grrape-cane  girdler,  F.  E.  Bbooks  (  West 
Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  119,  pp.  321SS9,  pis.  5).— The  grape-cane  gall  maker  {Am- 
peloglypter  sesostris)  which  has  previously  been  reported  to  be  the  source  of 
injury  in  Ohio  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  662)  is  here  reported  to  be  the  source  of  similar 
injury  to  vines  in  West  Virginia.  The  beetles  begin  to  api)ear  on  the  vines  in 
May  and  are  present  for  several  weeka  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  young 
canes  Just  above  the  Joints  and  beyond  the  last  or  outer  bunch  of  fruit  The 
swelling  of  the  cane  at  the  point  of  injury  commences  soon  after  the  wound  is 
made,  but  the  gall  does  not  reach  full  size  until  6  or  8  weeks  later.  The  presence 
of  the  galls  appears  to  have  but  little  effect  on  the  growth  and  vigor  of  the 
cane,  although  occasionally  one  will  be  broken  off  by  the  wind  or  the  weight 
ol  the  leaves.  Observations  made  of  the  process  of  oviposition  are  described. 
It  is  estimated  that  ordinarily  but  2  eggs  are  deposited  in  a  day  and  that  but 
25  to  40  eggs  are  deposited  by  an  individual.  The  eggs  hatch  in  from  7  to  10 
days.  The  larvae  feed  first  in  the  mutilated  wood  about  the  egg  chamber  and 
later  work  their  way  along  the  heart  of  the  cane  either  above  or  below  the 
gall.  A  high  percentage  of  the  larvae  were  found  to  be  parasitized.  Out  of  45 
galls  examined  July  10,  24  contained  larvae  or  pupae  of  parasites  which  had 
killed  the  gall  maker.  The  more  common  parasite  was  determined  to  be  a 
species  of  Eurytoma. 

The  grape-cane  girdler  {A.  ater),  which  in  the  past  has  confined  its  attack 
chiefly  to  the  Virginia  creeper,  has  attracted  attention  in  West  Virginia  as  an 
enemy  of  the  grape.  The  beetles  appear  on  the  vine  in  the  spring  Just  before 
the  blossoming  season.  The  eggs  were  first  found  by  the  author  on  May  13 
and  the  last  on  June  10.  The  wound  which  the  beetle  makes  in  ovii)ositing 
causes  the  tip  and  terminal  leaves  on  the  young  cane  to  drop  over  and  die  and 
shortly  afterward  to  fall  from  the  vine.  The  egg  is  not  carried  to  the  ground 
with  the  prunings  when  they  fall,  but  remains  in  the  vine,  and  the  larva  which 
develops  therefrom  feeds  in  the  heart  of  the  stump  from  which  the  leaves  and 
tip  were  removed.  The  incubation  period  for  eggs  deposited  on  May  19  was  10 
daya  The  larva  feeds  in  the  heart  of  the  cane,  eating  out  a  burrow  that  extends 
only  between  the  two  Joints  on  either  side  of  the  place  where  the  egg  is  laid. 
The  length  of  the  larval  stage  is  about  34  daya  The  cane  in  which  the  larva 
feeds  dies  back  to  the  first  Joint  below  the  egg  chamber  and  drops  from  the 
vine  about  6  or  8  weeks  after  the  eggs  are  deposited.  The  larva  changes  to  a 
pupa  soon  after  the  dead  section  of  the  cane  drops.    When  the  larva  is  ready 
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to  pupate  it  packs  ita  burrow  in  two  places  witli  pellets  of  fib»  scraped  from 
the  surrounding  cane.  The  pupa  changes  to  the  adult  insect  in  about  2  weeks. 
Tyroglyphus  cocciphilus  is  said  to  enter  the  egg  chambers  of  the  beetle  when 
they  are  opened  and  destroys  the  eggs.  Two  species  of  hymenopterons  para- 
sites, one  a  Macrodyctium,  were  found  attacking  the  larv«. 

Very  little  preference  appears  to  be  shown  by  either  of  these  two  pests  for 
any  particular  species  or  variety  of  grape.  The  same  remedies  apply  to  both 
pests,  and  consist  of  cutting  off  the  Injured  canes  below  the  wounds  in  Jnly  and 
burning  them  together  with  all  litter  accumulated  beneath  the  vines.  Spraying 
in  May  and  June  with  arsenical  poisons,  as  is  required  for  holding  other  pests  In 
check,  will  destroy  the  imagos. 

A  new  Tetranychos,  N.  Banks  (Proc.  Bnt,  8oc.  WasK,  10  (1908),  yo».  1-i, 
p.  S6). — Tetranychua  opuntiw,  a  species  collected  from  the  prickly  pear  cactus 
In  Texas  and  here  described  as  new,  is  said  to  be  very  Injurious  to  that  plant 

Combatingr  the  coconut  palm  scale  (Aspldiotas  destructor),  M.  Schwabxi 
(Tropenpflanzer,  13  (1909),  No,  S,  pp.  lU-129).— The  author  considers  the  life 
History  and  habits  of  this  pest  at  length.  The  value  of  natural  enemies  Is  alsa 
considered  and  remedies  are  discussed.  References  are  given  to  literature  on 
the  subject. 

The  leopard  moth  (Zeuzera  pyrina),  Ij.  O.  Howard  and  F.  H.  CHiiTUum 
{U,  S,  Dcpt.  Agr„  Bur,  EnU  Circ.  109,  pp,  8,  figs,  2).— This  pest,  a  native  of 
Europe,  and  first  reported  in  the  United  States  in  1879,  has  now  become  a 
source  of  injury  to  many  kinds  of  shade  and  ornamental  trees  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  some  of  the  New  England  States.  Orchards  also  are  often 
Injured. 

The  larvae  do  not  feed  upon  the  foliage,  but  bore  in  the  trunks  and  brancbefl. 
The  work  has  the  effect  of  girdling,  the  Injured  portions  being  blown  down 
by  heavy  windstorms,  while  In  the  case  of  severe  attack  the  growth  of  the 
tree  Is  checked,  frequently  causing  Its  death.  The  eggs  are  deposited  In  the 
soft  tissues  of  the  young  growth.  The  larvse  hatch  out  In  about  10  days,  and 
penetrate  the  wood,  where  they  remain  for  nearly  2  years  before  pupating 
within  the  burrow. 

No  8i>ecific  natural  enemies  of  the  pest  have  been  recorded  in  this  country. 
The  most  efficacious  remedial  measure  consists  in  cutting  off  and  destroying 
the  affected  branches  and  in  the  injection  of  bisulphld  of  carbon  into  the  boles 
or  burrows  where  thu  larvae  are  at  work. 

The  green-striped  maple  worm  (Anisota  rubicunda),  L.  O.  Howard  and 
F.  H.  Chittenden  (U,  S.  Dept,  Agr,,  Bur.  Ent,  Circ,  110,  pp,  7.  figs.  S).—Th\9 
species  attacks  maples  of  all  kinds,  including  the  sugar  maple,  and  Is  especially 
partial  to  silver  and  swamp  maples.  It  also  feeds  occasionally  on  boxelder, 
and  will  defoliate  oak  in  the  absence  of  Its  favorite  food  trees.  The  pest  Is  a 
native  of  North  America,  more  abundant  In  the  West  than  in  the  East  The 
winter  is  passed  In  the  pupal  stage.  The  moths  Issue  In  May  or  June,  and 
soon  commence  depositing  their  eggs  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves.  The 
larvae  hatch  out  in  8  or  10  days.  Four  molts  are  passed  In  about  a  XDOBth, 
when  they  pupate,  and  about  2  weeks  later  the  moths  emerge.  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  there  are  3  generations  a  year.  An  Ichneumon  fly  {lAmncriuf^ 
fugitivum) ,  and  the  tachlnlds,  Frontina  frenchii  and  Belvoaia  bifasciata,  are 
parasites  of  this  Insect.  Arsenlcals,  trenching,  and  hand  picking  are  described 
as  remedies. 

Injury  to  oak  forests  in  Texas  by  Heterocampa  manteo,  W.  A.  Hookxb 
(Proc.  Ent.  Soc,  Wash,,  10  (1908),  No.  1-2,  pp.  8,  9).— The  variable  oak-leaf 
caterpillar  (H.  manteo)  is  reported  to  have  defoliated  oaks  In  Lamar  and  Red 
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River  counties,  Texas,  In  1904.    Calosama  scrutator  and  C,  calidum  were  ob- 
serred  to  be  important  predaceous  enemies  of  the  caterpillar. 

Some  common  bagworms  and  basketworms,  C.  Puller  (Natal  Agr.  Jour., 
n  {1909) i  No.  2,  pp.  185-195,  pis.  2,  figs,  i^).— In  this  account  particular  atten- 
tion is  griven  to  the  wattle  bagworm,  which  has  assumed  considerable  impor- 
tance due  to  the  development  of  the  wattle  industry  in  Natal.  Biological  data 
from  original  investigations  are  reported  on  this  species.  Either  the  applica- 
tion of  arsenicals  or  hand  picking  is  recommended  as  a  remedy. 

The  Oliio  species  of  the  gr^nus  Disonycha,  L.  L.  Scott  (Ohio  Nat.,  9  (1909), 
No.  3,  pp.  423-4^0,  figs.  4). — This  account  includes  life  history  notes  on  Disony- 
cha  quin^ievittata,  a  species  that  feeds  upon  Saliw  interior.  A  bibliographical 
list  Is  appended. 

A  new  orchid  pest,  L.  Liin>iNGEB  (Jahrh.  Hamburg.  Wiss.  Anst.,  25  (1997), 
Beiheft  S,  pp.  121-124,  pl.  i).— An  account  is  given  of  Leucodiaspis  cockerelli, 
which  has  been  found  by  the  author  on  orchids  in  a  garden  at  Hamburg. 

Crusade  against  mosquitoes  in  Leipsic,  S.  P.  Wabneb  (Daily  Cons,  and 
Trade  Rpts.  [U.  8.],  1909,  No.  3468,  p.  5). — On  account  of  the  recent  occurrence 
of  many  cases  of  malaria  in  Lelpslc,  stringent  measures  have  been  adopted  In 
order  to  exterminate  the  Anopheles.  Circulars  with  Information,  directions,  etc., 
have  been  supplied  and  certain  dates  have  been  specified  between  which  houses 
must  be  searched  and  the  mosquitoes  destroyed.  Those  who  fail  to  comply  with 
the  regruiatlons  promptly  and  thoroughly  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  about  $7.50. 

Mosquitoes  destroyed  by  the  nighthawk,  A.  H.  Jennings  (Proc.  Ent.  8oc. 
Wash.,  10  (1908),  No.  1-2,  pp.  61,  62).— The  Cuban  nlghthawk,  warblers,  and 
other  birds  are  reported  to  have  been  observed  destroying  large  numbers  of 
mosquitoes  on  the  island  of  New  Providence,  Bahamas. 

Larvacides,  W.  C.  Gorgas  (Rpt  Dcpt.  Sanit.  Isthmian  Canal  Com.,  1909,  Feb., 
pp.  56-58). — ^A  brief  report  Is  given  of  the  larvacldes  used  In  dealing  with  mos- 
quitoes on  the  Canal  Zone.  Difficulties  are  said  to  occur  In  the  Tropics  that 
rwider  crude  oil  less  effective  than  In  the  temperate  zone.  A  proprietary  article 
known  as  phlnotas  oil  that  has  been  used  Is  said  to  have  several  advantages 
over  crude  oil.  It  Is  considered  desirable  that  a  more  effective  larvaclde  be 
obtained. 

Pnrther  report  on  a  disease  of  bees  in  the  Isle  of  Wi^rht,  W.  Malden  (Jour, 
Bd.  Agr.  [London],  15  (1909),  No.  11,  pp.  809-825) .—This  is  a  continuation  of 
an  investigation  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  255). 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  disease  are  said  to  be  a  disinclination  to 
work,  some  distention  of  the  abdomen,  frequently  dislocation  of  the  wings,  and 
later  Inability  to  fly.  These  symptoms  are  unaccompanied  by  any  disease  of  the 
brood  or  combs.  Anatomically  the  majority  of  diseased  bees  show  great  dlsten- 
UoQ  of  the  colon  and  a  fragile  condition  of  the  chyle  stomach,  all  the  other  or- 
gans being  normal.  Healthy  bees  confined  to  their  hives  for  a  few  days  very 
closely  resemble  diseased  bees  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  yielr  Intestinal 
canals.  Histologically  the  chyle  stomach  appears  to  be  the  only  organ  affected, 
and  bacterlologlcally  plague-like  bacilli  were  frequently  encountered  In  It,  In 
some  cases  apparently  within  the  epithelial  cells.  As  these  bacilli  were  not 
found  either  In  the  brood  of  diseased  hives  or  in  the  chyle  stomachs  of  healthy 
bees,  the  author  Is  Inclined  to  regard  them  as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  The  dis- 
ease then  must  be  regarded  as  an  infectious  one  which  primarily  affects  the 
chyle  stomach. 

It  Is  concluded  that  since  remedial  measures  can  not  be  relied  on  and  as  the 
affected  area  Is  at  present  small,  an  attempt  to  eradicate  by  the  destruction  of  all 
the  diseased  stocks  would  be  justifiable. 
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[Introduction  of  a  South  China  silkworm  into  Formosa],  C.  F.  Deichmait 

(Daily  Cons,  and  Tmde  Rpts.  [f/.  S.],  1^09,  No.  SJ^J^S,  p.  14),— A  silkworm  which 
Is  common  in  South  China  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Formosa  by  the 
government  The  central  part  of  Formosa  contains  many  maple  trees  on  the 
leaves  of  which  this  si)ec!es  thrives.    Its  silk  is  said  to  be  very  strong. 

Tasar  silk  cocoon  rearingr  at  the  Chaibassa  Tasar  Farm  in  Bengal,  F.  Smith 
{Dept.  Agr.  Bengal,  Quart.  Jour.,  2  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  i^7-i57).— In  order  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  the  recent  decline  in  the  tasar  silk  industry  and  with  a  view- 
to  fostering  It,  a  farm  has  been  laid  out  and  building  erected  by  the  Bengal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  tasar  worm  (Antheria  mylitta)  Is  known  to  thrive  best  whoi  In  the  Jangle. 
Instead  of  renewing  the  stock  from  wild  seed  It  was  found  that  rearers  kept  the 
old  seed  cocoons  In  stock,  with  the  result  that  deterioration  set  In.  In  order  to 
remeiiy  this  It  Is  pro[)osed  to  take  wild  seed  and  domesticate  It  for  1  year,  then 
Issue  it  to  raisers.  The  life  history  and  habits  of  this  species  are  described  and 
several  natural  enemies  mentioned.  The  low  price  now  obtaining  for  tasar  silk  is 
considered  as  perhaps  the  most  Important  cause  of  the  decline  In  the  tasar 
Industry. 

FOODS— HUMAir  NTTTBITION. 

EflPect  of  sugar  and  temperature  on  fruit  juices,  Jenny  H.  Snow  [Jour. 
Home  Ecnn.,  J  (1909),  So.  5,  pp.  2e/-266).— Investigations  regarded  as  pre- 
liminary wore  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  sugar  In  Jelly  making,  to 
determine  whether  it  Is  possible  to  find  a  temperature  or  density  at  which  fmit 
juices  jelly,  and  to  measure  the  relative  sweetness  of  cane  sugar,  dextrose,  and 
levulose.    The  fruits  used  were  apples,  plums,  and  currants. 

The  density  at  which  a  good  product  may  be  obtained  varied  with  the  differ- 
ent fruits,  but  seemed  to  be  nearly  uniform  for  each  fruit  and  was  not  affected 
by  the  amount  of  sugar  used.  It  was  on  an  average  30°  Baum^  for  apples, 
29°  for  i)lum8  and  20°  for  currants. 

**  This  density  was  obtained  at  a  lower  temperature  and  In  less  time  with  the 
larger  amount  of  sugar.  The  smaller  the  amount  of  sugar  used,  the  longer  the 
period  of  boiling  required  and  the  darker  the  color  of  the  product. 

'*  In  each  case  the  smaller  the  amount  of  sugar,  the  more  pronounced  the 
fruit  flavor  of  the  jelly.  .  .  . 

•'It  was  found  that  the  currants,  grapes,  and  plums  would  Jelly  without 
adding  sugar,  but  the  product  was  neither  clear  nor  palatable  and  the  cost 
In  the  case  of  the  currants  was  over  a  dollar  a  glass. 

"  The  jelly  containing  the  smaller  proportion  of  sugar  seemed  to  keep  as  well 
as  that  containing  the  larger  proportion." 

Taking  cane  sugar  as  the  standard,  "  dextrose  [Is]  much  less  sweet,  .  .  .  levu- 
lose, sweeter,  .  .  .  [and]  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  levulose  and  dextrose,  less 
sweet.  V 

One  of  the  experiments  consisted  In  cooking  larger  amounts  of  apples  with 
cane  sugar  added  resi)ectively  before  and  after  boiling.  When  the  sugar  was 
added  to  the  apples  before  cooking,  and  boiled  with  them.  It  was  found  that 
It  was  largely  Inverted ;  when  added  at  the  close  of  the  cooking  period,  it  was 
only  slightly  inverted. 

"The  difference  in  sweetness  between  stewed  apples  when  the  sugar  has 
been  added  before  and  after  cooking,  respectively,  is  so  slight  as  to  be  of  little 
practical  consequence.  .  .  . 

"  The  exi)eriment8  with  one  exception  show  that  the  acidity  Is  less  In  apples 
cooked  In  water  either  with  or  without  sugar  than  In  uncooked  fruit** 
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Contribution  on  the  chemistry  and  physics  of  Jelly  making,  Nellie  £. 
Gdldthwaite  (Jour,  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem,,  1  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  SSSS^O).-^ 
In  the  experim^its  which  are  reported  the  effect  of  adding  sugar  and  organic 
adds  to  fruit  Juices  In  Jelly  making  was  studied,  as  well  as  the  relation  of 
boiling  point  and  specific  gravity,  and  the  possibility  of  making  Jelly  of  good 
texture  from  an  artificial  fruit  Juice  made  of  tartaric  acid,  sugar,  and  pectin 
isolated  from  fruits. 

According  to  the  author's  summary,  "the  essential  constituents  of  a  J^ly 
making  fruit  Juice  are,  first,  pectin ;  second,  acid. 

"A  desirable  accessory  constituent  Is  cane  sugar.  Too  much  sugar  is  likely 
to  be  used  in  Jelly  making  with  a  consequent  deterioration  of  the  quality  of 
tlie  Jelly.  The  amount  of  inversion  preferably  produced  in  this  cane  sugar  is 
yet  undetermined. 

"Over-dilution  of  fruit  Juice  should  be  avoided,  since  this  leads  to  the  use 
of  too  much  sugar;  probably  the  extra  boiling  thus  rendered  necessary  also 
impairs  the  texture  of  the  Jelly. 

•*  The  physical  constants  of  hot  Juice  ready  to  Jelly  on  cooling  are,  substan- 
tially, boiling  point  103"  C,  and  specific  gravity  1.28. 
"Jelly  is  readily  made  through  boiling  pectin  with  acid,  water,  and  sugar. 
"Jelly  making  seems  to  consist  In  so  controlling  conditions  by  means  of  acid 
and  sugar  and  boiling  as  to  cause  the  iiectln  to  be  precipitated  In  a  continuous 
mass  throughout  the  volume  allotted  to  it" 

As  regards  the  production  of  artificial  Jelly,  the  author  states  that  Jelly  of 
excellttit  quality  was  easily  prepared  from  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  pectin 
(isolated  from  fruit  Juices  by  means  of  alcohol)  and  0.5  i)er  cent  solution  of 
tartaric  acid,  adding  to  the  mixture,  lieated  to  boiling,  f  volume  of  sugar,  and 
continuing  the  boiling  until  Jelly  was  formed  on  testing.  "  The  total  time  of 
boiling  did  not  exceed  15  minutes.  Jellies  made  as  above  were  nearly  colorless, 
but  were  excellent  in  texture  and  taste.  When  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  grape 
Juice  were  added  to  the  i)ectln  solution  the  color  of  the  Jellies  was  very  pleasing. 
That  these  Jellies  were  not  made  directly  from  fruit  Juice  would  not  be  sus- 
pected from  taste  or  texture.  Jellies  equally  good  were  made  In  this  way  from 
the  pectin  from  sweet  apples,  crab  apples,  and  peaches.  This  last  fact  would 
seem  to  Indicate  that  the  pectin  of  peaches  does  not  differ  materially,  at  least 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  from  that  of  other  jelly  making  fruits. 

**  It  may  be  of  Interest  to  add  that  i>ectln  was  extracted  from  jelly  (the  jelly 
being  previously  dissolved  in  an  equal  volume  of  water)  by  the  method  used 
for  extracting  pectin  from  fruit  Juices.  This  pectin  apparently  corresponded 
in  its  physical  and  chemical  cliaracterlstlcs  with  that  extracted  directly  from 
fruit  Juices.  Good  fruit  Jelly  invariably  gives  the  alcohol  test  for  pectin. 
These  facts  would  seem  to  indicate  that  pectin  In  the  formation  of  Jelly  does 
not  undergo  any  deep  seated  change,  but  rather  that  the  phenomenon  of  jelly 
making  is  more  nearly  physical  than  chemical." 

Discoloration  of  canned  groods,  E.  W.  Duckwall  (Canner  and  Dried  Fruit 
Packer,  28  (1909),  No.  21,  pp.  29,  30). — ^The  examination  of  numerous  samples 
of  canned  goods  led  to  the  conclusion  that  discoloration  is  In  the  majority  of 
cases  caused  by  metallic  sulphids,  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphld. 

"  The  sources  of  the  hydrogen  sulphld  may  be  bacterial  action  due  to  Insufli- 
dent  sterilization,  production  of  hydrogen  sulphld  through  decomposition  of 
protelds  by  action  of  steam  under  pressure,  as  In  a  heavy  process,  or  by  the 
reaction  of  sulphids  with  vegetable  acids  or  with  mineral  adds  which  may  have 
accidentally  gained  entrance  to  the  container.  The  heavy  metals,  of  course, 
with  which  the  goods  come  in  contact  are  the  tin  and  lead  of  the  solder  and 
the  tin  plate  and  the  zinc  from  the  flux  used,  though  the  sulphld  of  zinc  is  not 
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dark  colored  and  would  not  give  the  discoloration  wliich  would  result  from  the 
action  of  hydrogen  sulphid  on  tin,  lead,  or  iron." 

The  destruction  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  bread  by  cookingr*  B.  ArrcH£  {Compt. 
Rend.  8oc^  Bioi,  [Paris],  66  (1909),  No,  17,  pp.  800-802).— From  experiments 
in  which  tubercle  bacilli  were  introduced  into  loaves  up  to  2  kg.  in  weight  the 
author  concludes  that  the  bacilli  are  killed  when  the  bread  Is  baked.  He 
regards  it  as  possible,  however,  that  pathogenic  bacteria  may  survive  in  tiie 
interior  of  large  loaves  such  as  are  used  in  the  army. 

The  composition  and  analysis  of  chocolate,  N.  P.  Booth,  C.  H.  Cbibb,  and 
P.  A.  E.  RiCHABDS  (Analyst,  3k  (1909),  No.  397,  pp.  1 3 4-U8).— Chocolate 
making  and  similar  questions  are  discussed,  and  a  large  numt>er  of  analyses 
of  coco,  chocolate,  and  other  coco  products  reported.  Data  regarding  the  legal 
requirements  for  such  goods  in  different  countries  are  summarized. 

The  composition  of  cider,  B.  T.  P.  Barker  and  E.  Russell  (Analyst,  3^ 
(W09),  No.  397,  pp.  125-134). ^A  number  of  sorts  of  cider  were  analyzed,  the 
exi>erlniental  data  being  considered  with  special  reference  to  the  detection  of 
spurious  cider.    The  pai)er  is  followed  by  a  discussion. 

The  composition  of  kirsch  liqueurs  and  the  nature  of  the  cyanogen  com- 
pounds they  contain,  X.  Rocques  and  L.  L$t\Y  (Rev.  8oe.  Sei.  Hyg.  Aliment^ 
7  {1909),  No.  4,  pp.  67-69,  dgms.  2). — Determinations  were  made  of  the  amount 
of  cyanogen  comix)unds  present 

Food  analyses  No.  24,  J.  T.  Willard  (Bui.  Kans.  Bd.  Health,  5  (1909),  -Vo.  5, 
pp.  106-108). — Data  are  given  regarding  the  analyses  of  a  number  of  samples 
of  milk,  butter,  cream.  Ice  cream,  lard,  and  an  egg  substitute.  The  last  named 
was  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  cornstarch  and  orange  coal  tar  dye.  The 
presence  of  0.94  jwr  cent  nitrogen  Indicates  that  some  gelatin  was  probably 
present  also.  **  It  would  be  entirely  inadmissible  to  seli  such  an  article  as  an 
egg  substitute,  since  it  In  no  way  resembles  eggs  In  Its  chemical  nature  or 
nutritive  properties." 

Ninth  annual  report  on  food  adulteration  under  the  pure  food  law,  W.  M. 
Allen  and  H.  Hill  (Bui.  N.  C.  Dept.  Agr.,  29  (1908),  No.  12,  pp.  80).— Details 
are  given  of  the  results  of  examination  under  the  State  pure  food  law  of  sam- 
ples of  meat,  butter,  renovated  butter  and  butterine.  canned  goods,  table  and 
cooking  oils,  preserves  and  marmalades,  confectionery,  com  meal  and  other 
cereal  foods,  bottled  soda  waters  and  other  beverages,  baking  powder,  and 
similar  goods.  Of  730  samples  examined  in  1908»  16.45  per  cent  were  found  to 
be  adulterated.  In  the  case  of  the  total  4,301  samples  examined  since  the  State 
pure  fo<xl  law  went  Into  effect  In  1900,  it  is  stated  that  the  average  percentage 
of  adulteration  has  been  30.58. 

Six  samples  of  the  table  and  coolcing  oils  were  examined,  of  which  5  were 
claimed  to  be  olive  oil  and  1  cooking  oil.    In  no  case  were  adulterants  fonnd. 

"  Olive  oil  is  the  oil  obtained  from  the  sound,  matured  fruit  of  the  cultivated 
olive  tree.  It  is  highly  prized  as  a  table  oil.  Before  the  agitation  of  food 
adulteration  became  so  general,  olive  oil  was  much  adulterated  with  other  oils, 
but  of  late  much  less  adulteration  is  found  In  it." 

"  Cooking  oils  are  usually  highly  refined  cotton-seed  oils,  and  are  not  mnch 
adulterated.    Some  of  the  cooking  oils  are  very  desirable  for  such  purposes." 

[Beport  of  the  food  and  dairy  commissioner],  A.  H.  Wheaton  (Ann.  Rpt. 
Food  and  Dairy  Comr.  8.  Dak.,  8  (1908),  pp.  189,  pis.  3). — Beside  the  report 
of  the  commissioner  on  the  general  work  of  the  year  this  volume  contains  tlie 
report  of  the  chemist,  J.  H.  Shepard,  a  list  of  licensed  creameries  by  counties,  a 
list  of  licensed  butter  makers,  reports  of  creameries,  and  similar  material,  as 
well  as  details  regarding  the  examination  under  the  law  of  a  large  number  of 
samples  of  beverages,  butter,  oleomargarine,  baking  powder,  spices  and  condi- 
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ments,  preserres,  meats,  sugars,  canned  goods,  stock  foods,  and  other  materials. 
Of  188  samples  examined  99  were  found  to  be  legal  and  83  illegal,  and  6  were 
pased. 

Annual  rei>ort  of  the  chemical  in8i>ectlon  station  at  the  Hygrienic  Institute 
of  Halle  University,  M.  Klostebmann  {Hyg.  Rundschau,  19  {1909),  No,  11, 
pp,  6S5-662). — Data  are  given  regarding  the  examination  of  meat  and  meat 
goods,  milk  and  milk  products,  bread  and  baker's  goods,  spices,  vinegar,  honey, 
tea.  and  coffee,  and  concerning  utensils,  etc; 

Circular  letters  issued  by  order  of  the  State  board  of  health,  II.  E.  Barnard 
{Mo.  Bui  Ind.  Bd.  Health,  11  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  57-3P).— Bleached  flour,  alum 
in  pickles,  sidewalk  display  of  foodstuffs,  unprotected  foodstuffs,  and  sausage 
and  meat  products  are  the  subjects  which  are  discussed  with  respect  to  Indiana 
legislative  enactments. 

Official  inspections  {Maine  Sta.  Off.  Insps.  7,  pp.  8;  8,  pp.  9-16;  11,  pp. 
61-72), — The  subjects  included  are  food  and  drug  standards,  regulations  gov 
emin^  the  sale  of  carbonated  beverages  for  1909,  labeling  goods  sold  from 
opened  packages,  data  regarding  bleached  flour,  benzoate  of  soda,  sulphur 
dioxld,  ice  cream  and  ice  cream  substitutes,  and  rei)orts  of  the  examination 
of  a  number  of  samples  of  flavoring  extracts,  soda  and  cream  of  tartar,  canned 
sweet  corn,  maple  sugar,  prepared  flours,  spices  and  pepi)er,  rice,  cider  vinegar, 
alcohol,  extract  of  peppermint,  and  sweet  spirits  of  niter. 

A  uniform  standard  for  meat  inspection,  F.  Matarotti  {Rev.  Facult.  Agron. 
y  Vet.  La  Plata,  2.  ser.,  5  {1909),  pp.  lJtH-152). — The  author  proposes  a  plan 
for  uniform  standards  in  meat  inspection  in  Pan-American  countries. 

Inspection  of  products  of  animal  origin,  J.  E.  Richelkt  {Rev.  Facult. 
Agron.  y  Vet.  La  Plata,  2.  ser.,  5  {1909),  pp.  2S7-267).—The  history  of  meat 
products,  methods  of  preservation,  decomposition,  and  other  similar  questions 
are  considered. 

The  influence  of  boric  add  on  diastatic  reactions,  II.  Agulhon  {Compt. 
Rend.  Acad.  8cL  [Paris],  US  {1909),  No.  20,  pp.  15^^0-15^2).— According  to 
the  author*s  investigations,  boric  acid  has  in  general  only  a  slight  retarding 
action  on  diastases,  and  he  believes  this  offers  an  explanation  of  its  weak 
antiseptic  properties. 

Minimal  quantities  of  food  preservatives,  J.  F.  Snell  {Science,  n.  ser.,  29 
{1909).  No.  755,  pp.  970-972). — A  critical  discussion  of  a  graphic  method  for 
showing  the  comparative  Influence  of  foods  and  preservatives  In  a  bulletin  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  565). 

The  standard  of  living  among  workingrmen's  families  in  New  York  City, 
R.  C.  Chapin  {New  York,  1909,  pp.  372,  dgms.  16).— The  object  of  the  investi- 
gation reported  in  this  volume  was  to  ascertain  the  essentials  and  cost  of  a 
normal  standard  of  living  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  New  York  State. 

Very  complete  schedules  of  inquiry  were  received  from  642  families  In  New 
York  City,  of  which  391  were  accepted  as  normal  and  accurate.  The  bulk  of 
these  represented  incomes  between  $600  and  $1,000. 

From  the  large  amount  of  very  suggestive  data  set  forth  in  detail,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  an  income  under  $800  Is  not  enough  to  permit  the  maintenance  of 
a  normal  standard,  while  $900  or  over  probably  does  permit  it,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  physical  man  Is  concerned. 

The  failure  to  maintain  a  normal  standard,  the  author  believes,  may  be  due 
to  causes  quite  outside  of  the  capacity  of  the  individual  breadwinner  or  of 
the  economic  forces  that  determine  the  rate  of  wages,  two  of  these  outside 
considerations  being  the  presence  of  too  large  families  and  the  inability  to 
make  a  wise  use  of  the  money  earned. 
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The  data  with  reference  to  food  are  discussed  in  an  appended  report  by 
P.  P.  Underhill.  With  reference  to  the  New  Yorlc  studies  he  states  that  "  com- 
parison between  the  amounts  spent  for  food  by  well  nourished  and  poorlj 
nourished  families  indicates  that  in  general  when  less  than  22  ets.  p«-  man 
per  day  is  spent  for  food  the  nourishbient  derived  is  insufficient,  and  when 
more  than  22  cts.  per  day  Is  expended  the  family  is  well  nourished." 

As  to  the  Buffalo  studies  "  the  general  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  for  21 
cts.  per  man  per  day  sufficient  nourishment  may  be  bought  in  the  city  of  Bof- 
falo  to  keep  a  man  in  l>odily  health  and  vigor  at  moderate  muscular  work.  Xo 
definite  relation  appears  to  exist  between  the  purchase  of  a  preponderance  of 
animal  or  vegetable  food  and  an  ability  to  live  at  a  low  figure." 

The  study  also  includes  a  copy  of  the  schedule  used,  a  summary  of  methods 
used  by  previous  investigators  in  similar  studies  of  workingmen's  budgets,  and 
a  i)artial  bibliography. 

Cost  of  living  of  the  workingr-classes  [in  the  United  Kingdom],  A.  W.  Fox 
{London:  Govt,,  1908,  pp.  LIII+616,  maps  2), — ^An  extended  study  was  under- 
taken by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Great  Britain  of  living  conditions  iu  wage- 
earners*  families  in  the  principal  industrial  towns  of  the  United  Kingdonu  such 
topics  being  taken  up  as  rents,  housing,  retail  prices,  and  the  standard  rates  of 
wages  i)revailing  in  different  occupations.  The  rei)ort  includes  summaries  as 
well  as  full  data  collected  in  94  towns.  In  the  form  of  .appendixes  information 
is  given  regarding  the  percentage  of  the  population  in  each  town  living  in  over- 
crowded and  other  kinds  of  tenements,  the  wages  and  weekly  time  rates  of 
skilled  workmen  of  different  trades,  and  similar  topics. 

According  to  the  information  summarized,  2t51  families  out  of  a  total  of  1,944 
rer>orted  a  weekly  income  under  $6.25;  596  an  Income  of  over  $10;  and  416  an 
income  of  $7.50  to  $8.75.  As  the  income  increases  the  proportionate  expenditure 
for  food  decreases,  two-thirds  of  the  total  expense  being  for  food  with  incomes  of 
less  than  $7.50  a  week,  in  comparison  with  57  per  cent  with  incomes  of  |10  a 
week  and  over. 

"  The  amount  spent  on  bread  and  fiour  together  does  not  show  much  variation 
in  the  different  ranges  of  Income,  except  in  the  case  of  incomes  above  $10,  where 
the  family  income  is  augmented  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  other  groups  by 
the  earnings  of  children  and  in  which  the  children  Included  are  older. 

"  In  the  case  of  incomes  below  $6.25  the  expenditure  on  bread  and  flour  forms 
about  21  per  cent  of  the  total  spent  on  food ;  for  Incomes  between  $8.75  and  |10 
the  proix)rtiou  is  15  per  cent.  The  quantity  of  bread  and  fiour  purchased  varies 
from  28 i  to  Sli  lbs.  per  week,  the  average  being  32  lbs. 

"  The  average  expenditure  on  meat  and  fish  of  all  kinds  is  .  .  .  $1,595  per 
week.  .  .  . 

"  If  we  turn  to  other  articles  of  consumption  we  find  that  fresh  milk  accounts 
for  16  cts.  a  week  in  the  families  with  incomes  below  $6.25,  but  the  exi)enditure 
on  fresh  milk  rises  rapidly  with  the  income.  The  average  expenditure  for  all 
families  is  31  i  cts.  .  .  . 

**  Oatmeal  is  consumed  largely  by  the  Scotch  working  classes,  but  hardly  at  all 
in  England,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  foreign  and  colonial  meat,  a  common  article 
of  food  in  England,  is  much  less  used  in  most  parts  of  Scotland.  .  .  . 

*'  Rice,  tapioca,  and  oatmeal  account  for  an  expenditure  of  from  9  cts.  to  14 
cts.  a  week,  a  considerable  portion  of  this  amount  being  accounted  for  by  the  ex- 
penditure on  oatmeal  iu  Scotland,  which  amounts  on  an  average  to  16^  cts.  per 
week." 

Similar  statistics  are  given  for  other  food  groups. 

Housing  conditions  and  other  topics  are  also  discussed  at  length. 
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Cost  of  llvlngr  in  German  towns,  A.  W.   B^ox    {London:  Govt,,  1908,  pp. 

LIl-{-5^S,  map  1), — Investigations  similar  to  the  above  were  made  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  Great  Britain  in  33  of  the  Industrial  towns  of  the  German 
Kmpire  relative  to  worliing-class  rents,  housing,  retail  prices,  etc.  Detailed 
reports  and  appendixes  with  data  regarding  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  weekly 
rents,  housing  and  lodging  house  regulations,  regulations  regarding  the  inspec- 
tion and  sale  of  food,  and  similar  topics  are  included  in  the  report  and  there 
Is  an  introduction  by  H.  L.  Smith  and  a  summary  by  the  author. 

The  average  weekly  income  ranged  from  under  $5  to  over  $10,  and  in  the 
greatest  number  of  families  was  from  $6.25  to  $8.75.  The  budgets  show  that 
the  total  weekly  expenditure  on  meats  of  all  kinds,  Including  fish,  bacon,  etc., 
was  from  97  cts.  in  families  with  the  lowest  incomes,  to  $2.24  In  the  case 
of  families  with  incomes  al)ove  $10  per  week.  Similar  data  are  given  for  other 
foods. 

"  Between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  the  differences  hi  some  respects 
are  very  marked.  The  prevalent  tyi)e  of  working-class  housing  In  B^gland 
and  Wales,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  Ireland,  Is  a  self-contained  two-storied 
dwelling,  jiossesslug  generally  4  or  5  rooms  and  a  separate  scullery ;  In  Germany 
the  predominant  type  Is  a  flat  of  2  or  3  rooms  with  appurtenances,  in  a  large 
tenement  house.  The  German  housing  system  thus  approximates  more  closely 
to  the  Scottish  tyi^e — blocks  of  flats  of  2,  3,  or  4  stories — than  to  the  English. 
English,  but  not  Scotch,  rents  of  working-class  dwellings  usually  Include  local 
taxation,  which  is  based  on  the  rentable  value  of  the  dwelling;  In  Germany 
local  taxation  Is  levied  on  an  entirely  different  basis,  and  Is  not  included  in 
rent.  In  regard  to  food  the  British  workman*s  meat  consists  mainly  of  beef 
and  mutton,  whilst  i)ork  (even  including  bacon)  is  relatively  small  in  amount; 
the  German  workman,  on  the  other  hand,  eats  chiefly  pork  (Including  sausage) 
and  l)eef,  and  only  a  very  little  mutton.  The  pure  wheat  bread  eaten  by  the 
working-classes  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  replaced  in  Germany  either  by  pure 
rye  bread,  or  more  commonly  by  some  mixture  of  rye  and  wheat." 

Cost  of  living  in  French  towns,  A.  W.  Fox  {London:  Ooi/.,  1909,  pp,  LIV+ 
4S0), — The  results  are  reix)rted  of  an  inquiry  similar  to  the  above,  as  carried 
on  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Great  Britain  relative  to  the  cost  of  living  in 
the  principal  industrial  towns  of  France.  Besides  the  general  rei)ort,  the 
volume  includes  detailed  reiwrts  for  the  different  towns,  and  summaries  of  data 
on  municipal  regulations  and  legal  enactments  regarding  food  and  lodging, 
specimen  factory  rules,  and  similar  subjects. 

"  The  main  subjects  of  investigations  were  the  principal  tyi)e8  of  housing  for 
the  Industrial  population,  the  customary  standards  of  accommodation  and  the 
rents  commonly  paid  by  working-class  tenants ;  the  kinds  of  food  usually  con- 
sumed by  working-class  families  and  the  prices  most  generally  paid ;  and  wages 
and  hours  of  lohor  In  the  principal  occupations  in  each  town.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  some  estimate  of  the  standard  of  living  prevalent  among  the  French 
industrial  classes,  over  5,600  budgets  showing  the  exi)endlture  on  food  by  work- 
ing-class families  in  a  normal  week,  and  representative  of  numerous  occupa- 
tions and  of  all  grades  of  working-class  Incomes,  were  obtained  from  the 
various  towns  and  are  analyzed  In  the  present  volume.  .  .  . 

"In  regard  to  food,  the  meat  dietary  of  the  French  working-class  family 
shows  a  much  greater  variety  than  that  of  either  the  English  or  German 
family  of  the  same  class;  horseflesh  appears  to  be  more  largely  consumed 
(chiefly  for  reasons  of  taste)  in  France  than  in  (Jermany,  whilst  poultry  is 
much  more  conspicuous  In  the  food  bill  of  the  French  than  of  the  English 
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family.  The  French  workman  like  the  English,  eats  pure  wheaten  bread;  the 
breads  made  of  rye,  or  of  rye  mixed  in  various  proportions  with  wheat,  so 
popular  in  Germany,  are  little  known  in  France.  Vegetables  play  a  mach 
more  important  part  in  the  dietary  of  the  French  than  of  the  English  working- 
classes  ;  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  smaller  size  of  families,  the  consump- 
tion of  milk  is  only  slightly  higher,  whilst  that  of  sugar  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
decidedly  less." 

Improved  meals  of  school  children  in  Charlottenburg,  Seydel  (Arch.  Volk^- 
wohlfahrt,  2  (1909),  No,  4,  pp.  227-231),— The  system  of  supplying  meals  to 
needy  children  in  Charlottenburg  schools  is  descril>ed.  If  they  are  able  to  do 
so,  the  children  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  food;  otherwise,  it  is  supplied  without 
cost.  The  children  assist  in  the  serving  of  the  meals  with  the  idea  of  giving 
the  project  an  educational  value. 

Studies  of  protein  metabolism,  E.  Abderhalden  {ZUchr,  PhyHoL  Chem^  59 
{1909),  Ao.  2,  i>p-  177-198), — The  experimental  data  reported  are  discussed  with 
reference  to  the  theory  that  when  food  nitrogen  is  broken  down  in  the  digestive 
tract  to  its  constituent  radicals,  the  cleavage  products  not  required  are  still 
further  broken  down  and  the  nitrogen  excreted,  while  the  cleavage  products 
required  are  assimilated.  It  is  regarded  as  naturally  following  that  urea  can  not 
be  regarded  as  standing  in  direct  relation  to  the  food  nitrogen  assimilated. 

The  subject  is  also  discussed  with  reference  to  fasting. 

The  influence  of  lactic  ferments  in  the  absorption  of  protein,  H.  Labb^  and 
G.  ViTRY  (Compt  Rend,  8oc,  Biol.  [Paris],  66  (1909),  No.  17,  pp.  765-7^).-On 
constant  diet  urinary  nitrogen  was  perceptibly  diminished  during  the  period 
in  which  lactic-acid  bacteria  were  taken,  while  ethereal  sulphur  in  the  urine 
was  increased.  The  coefficient  of  absorption,  that  is,  the  ratio  of  urinary 
nitrogen  to  food  nitrogen,  was  diminished  and  the  so-called  Amann  coefficient, 
that  is,  the  ratio  of  ethereal  sulphur  to  urinary  nitrogen,  was  increased. 

The  uric  acid  ferments,  E.  W.  Rock  wood  (Proc.  Iowa  Acad.  8ci,,  15  (7908), 
pp,  90-1  OS), — ^A  progress  reiK)rt  of  experiments  undertaken  to  study  the  nature 
of  the  ferments  which  it  is  believed  are  concerned  in  the  formation  of  uric  acid 
from  nuclelns  in  the  liver. 

Bice  and  beri-beri,  W.  Fletcheb  {Jour.  Trop.  Med.  and  Hyg.  [London],  It 
{1909),  No.  9,  pp.  127-18^^  pi.  1), — From  an  extended  study,  carried  on  in  a 
general  hospital  for  the  insane  in  the  Federated  Malay  States,  of  the  dietetic 
origin  of  beri-berl,  of  which  the  earlier  results  have  been  noted  (K  S.  R.,  19. 
p.  1164).  the  author  concludes  that  there  is  intimate  connection  between  this 
disease  and  the  eating  of  certain  kinds  of  rice  In  quantity. 

As  is  pointed  out.  the  rice  used  in  the  Malay  States  is  of  three  sorts:  Home 
pounded  rice,  white  rice,  and  Indian  rice.  The  home  pounded  rice  is  the  sort 
eaten  by  Malays  in  country  districts.  "  The  unhusked  grain  is  stored  in  large 
bins,  and  as  it  is  required  for  food  it  is  taken  and  pounded  and  winnowed  by 
the  women  of  the  household  to  remove  the  husk." 

White  rice  "  is  the  rice  which  forms  the  staple  article  of  food  for  the  ChUiese 
miner,  for  the  town  Malay,  and  for  all  Asiatic  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsnla 
except  the  Malays  of  rice-growing  districts  and  immigrants  from  India.  Under 
the  heading  of  white  rice  are  included  the  rices  sold  in  the  shops  as  Siamese 
and  Rangoon.  .  .  .  The  grain  or  paddy  from  which  this  white  rice  is  made  is 
taken  to  the  mills,  and  there  it  is  husked  between  revolving  millstones.  Sub- 
sequently it  is  polished  by  friction  between  a  revolving  stone  and  fine  wire  ganse, 
or  by  other  methods  which  remove  the  whole  of  the  outer  layers  of  the  grain 
and  leave  it  white,  clean,  and  pleasing  to  the  eye."  This  class  of  rice  is  some- 
times termed  "  uncured." 
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Indian  rice  **  includes  the  various  kinds  of  rice  eaten  by  Indians  in  .  .  .  [the 
Malay  States]."  It  is  sometimes  called  **  cured  "  rica  The  mode  of  preparation 
is  as  follows : 

•*The  unhuslsed  grain  or  paddy  is  soaked  in  water  for  12  to  24  hours,  or 
e\'eo  longer.  It  is  then  heated  in  vessels  containing  water  over  a  slow  fire 
until  the  busks  burst.  The  third  stage  in  the  preparation  consists  of  spreading 
out  the  ^rain  and  drying  it  in  the  sun ;  when  this  has  been  completed,  it  should 
be  possible  to  separate  the  husk  from  the  seed  by  light  rubbing  between  the 
palms  of  the  hands.  The  rice  is  then  husked  by  pounding,  or  is  taken  to  the 
mills,  where  the  same  process  is  effected  by  the  millstone,  but  it  is  not  polished 
by  the  rapidly  revolving  stones  against  the  fine  wire  gauze.  .  .  . 

*'  In  the  resulting  grain  especially,  as  considered  from  a  dietetic  as  opposed  to 
a  cosmetic  point  of  view,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  rice  of  the  second 
class  (the  white  rice)  and  the  rice  of  the  first  and  third  classes*  In  the  prep- 
aration of  the  white  rice  the  polishing  processes  which  it  undergoes  remove  the 
outer  layer  of  the  grain,  the  aleurone  layer,  rich  in  gluten,  and  of  great  dietetic 
^'alne. 

**Tbe  evidence  of  the  experiment  [at  the  asylum]  is  strongly  in  favor  of  beri- 
beri being  due  to  a  defect  in  diet ;  and,  in  this  case,  at  any  rate,  to  a  defect  in  the 

•  uncured '  rice,  since  except  for  the  difference  in  the  kind  of  rice  the  diets  of  the 
two  groups  of  patients  [which  were  studied]  were  exactly  the  same.  During  the 
course  of  the  experiment  219  patients  were  treated  on  a  diet  of  *  cured  *  rice  and 
none  of  them  developed  berl-beri.  On  the  other  hand,  65  cases  occurred  amongst 
the  226  patients  on  *  uncured '  rice.  .  .  . 

"  It  also  appears  that  to  cause  beri-berl  the  diet  must  l)e  of  a  one-sided  nature 
consisting  chiefly  of  rice.  When  the  diet  is  very  varied  there  is  but  very  little 
beri-beri. 

"  Such  rice  as  Is  eaten  by  Ekiropeans  In  the  Federated  Malay  States  is  of  the 

*  uncured '  variety,  but  the  quantity  consumed  is  quite  Insuflklent  to  cause  beri- 
beri. 

"  The  well-to-do  among  the  eaters  of  white  polished  rice  suffer  from  beri-berl 
occasionally,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  mining  coolies  in  out-of-the-way  dis- 
tricts where  transport  is  difficult  and  the  rations  consist  in  the  main  of  dried  fish 
and  rice.  .  .  . 

'*  The  cause  of  beri-beri  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  diet  It  may  be  taken  as 
•proved  that  the  elimination  of  white  *  uncured*  rice  from  their  diets  prevented 
the  occurrence  of  beri-beri  in  the  *  cured '  rice  group  of  patients  at  the  Kuala 
Lumpur  Lunatic  Asylum. 

**  The  result  of  the  experiment  tends  to  show  that  white  polished  rice,  although 
of  the  best  quality,  is  a  cause  of  beri-beri,  acting  either  by  some  poison  which  it 
contains  or  by  a  starvation  due  to  some  defect  in  the  nutritive  value  of  such  rice. 
The  experiment  proves  that  if  in  a  coolie's  ordinary  diet  white  polished  rice  be 
replaced  by  the  *  cured  *  rice  which  Is  used  in  the  Kuala  Lumpur  Asylum,  beri- 
berl  will  not  occur.  It  Is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure 
in  all  the  prisons  and  asylums  of  those  countries  where  beri-beri  occurs  would 
entirely  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  In  such  institutions.  It  is  probable 
that  as  people  learn  the  dietetic  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  danger  of  a  diet 
which  consists  In  the  main  of  white  polished  *  uncured '  rice,  beri-beri  will  become 
as  rare  as  scurvy." 

Mercurial  poisoning  of  men  in  a  respiration  chamber,  T.  M.  Carpenter  and 
P.  G.  Benedict  (Amer,  Jour,  Physiol.,  Si  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  /87-202).— During 
experiments  with  the  respiration  calorimeter  at  Mlddletown,  Conn.,  several 
cases  of  illness  were  observed  which  after  careful  investigation  were  attributed 
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to  poisoning  by  a  mercury  vapor  due  to  the  use  of  mercury  valves  in  connec- 
tion with  the  regulation  of  the  ventilating  air  current. 

Preliminary  observations  on  metabolism  daringr  fever,  T.  M.  Garpektei 
and  F.  G.  Benedict  {Amer.  Jour,  Physiol,,  2j^  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  203-iSS).—la 
the  exi)eriment8  noted  above  a  marked  rise  in  temperature  was  observed  and 
the  authors  studied  the  effect  of  this  condition  of  fever  upon  metabolism,  the 
results  being  compared  with  those  obtained  In  experiments  under  normal  con- 
ditions. 

According  to  the  authors*  summary,  **the  most  striking  feature  regarding 
these  experiments  Is  the  marked  and  rapid  temperature  rise  in  certain  of  them. 
This  was  In  almost  every  instance  accompanied  by  a  marked  increase  in  the 
respiration  rate. 

"  In  general  the  carbon  dioxld  excretion  was  apparently  greater  during  fever 
than  during  control  i)eriods. 

"  The  oxygen  consumption  during  fever  is  In  practically  all  cases  noticeably 
greater  than  during  control.  ... 

**  WTiile  the  data  show  a  slight  tendency  for  the  respiratory  quotient  to 
increase  during  fever,  the  complications  attending  the  ingestion  of  food,  varia- 
tions In  muscular  activity,  and  errors  in  oxygen  determination  do  not  warrant 
any  sweeping  deductions  from  these  data." 

The  recorded  data  Indicate  that  In  general  "  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
water  of  vai)orization  during  fever  over  that  during  the  control  period.  Since, 
however,  the  control  experiments  showed  marked  variations  when  compared 
with  the  fever  exi)erlments  during  periods  when  there  was  no  appreciable  fever. 
It  is  obvious  that  here  again  we  can  not  draw  any  sweeping  deductions  regarding 
this  i)oint." 

As  regards  heat  elimination,  the  authors  state  that  **  in  view  of  the  neces- 
sarily tentative  nature  of  all  deductions  made  from  these  experiments,  it  has 
not  been  deemed  advisable  to  attempt  to  discuss  the  Influence  of  fever  on  the 
various  paths  of  heat  elimination.  .  .  . 

**  Whatever  doubt  may  exist  with  regard  to  the  Increase  of  carbon  dioxld 
production,  oxygen  consumption,  water  vaporization,  and  heat  elimination,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  during  these  experiments  there  was  a  marked  Increase 
in  heat  i)roduction.  In  practically  every  instance  we  find,  during  th^  periods 
when  fever  was  at  its  highest,  a  very  noticeable  increase  in  the  heat  pro- 
duction. .  .  . 

**  Unfortunately  the  data  do  not  throw  any  light  upon  the  heat  production 
during  the  i)eri(Kl  when  the  body  temperature  remains  constant  nor  during 
defervescence  of  the  fever.  .  .  .  From  these  few  observations  we  might  infer 
that  the  heat  production  after  the  body  temperature  had  ceased  rising  was 
considerably  less  than  during  the  period  of  temperature  rise,  but  further  experi- 
ments on  fovor  will  be  planned  to  include  observations  on  this  point" 

XT.  S.  Gk>vemment  publications  as  sources  of  information  for  students  of 
home  economics,  C.  F.  Langworthy  {Jour.  Home  Econ.,  1  (1909),  No,  5,  pp* 
227-2'')<i). — A  summary  and  discussion  of  Information  regarding  the  publica- 
tions of  this  I>epartment  and  other  branches  of  the  Federal  Government,  which 
contain  data  of  interest  to  students  of  domestic  science  and  domestic  art  The 
object  of  this  paper  Is  to  assist  students  in  using  Government  publications, 
which  are  quite  generally  available  In  libraries  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
other  educational  institutions. 

Free  or  inexpensive  pamphlet  literature,  Miriam  Bikdseye  {Jour.  Home 
Econ.,  1  (1909),  \o.  3,  pp.  25S.  25}). — A  list  is  giVen  of  free  or  Inexpensive  pam- 
phlet literature  which  the  author  considers  useful  in  connection  with  home 
economics  work. 
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Some  recent  studies  on  grrowth,  R.  Peabl  {Amer,  Nat,  43  (1909),  No,  509, 
pp.  S0iS16). — ^This  Is  a  discussion  on  the  application  of  quantitative  methods 
in  studies  of  growth  changes. 

The  recent  worlc  reviewed  includes  that  of  Donaldson  on  rats  and  man,  Kel- 
licott  OQ  dogfish,  Burnett  on  breaking  strength  of  bones  in  pigs  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p. 
868),  and  Armsby  on  meat  production  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  665).  Robertson's  work 
on  normal  rate  of  growth  is  also  discussed,  and  it  Is  pointed  out  that  the  theo- 
retical curves  used  by  Robertson  when  fitted  to  observational  data  give  an 
uneven  and  biased  distribution  of  errors,  and  that  similarity  of  quantitative 
relations  between  phenomena  can  not  safely  be  taken  as  proof  of  qualitative 
identity.  The  final  proof  of  qualitative  identity  of  phenomena  must  always  In 
the  last  analyses  be  qualitative  In  Its  nature. 

The  capacity  of  animals  to  g^row  under  adverse  conditions,  H.  J.  Watebs 
(Proc.  Soc.  Prom,  Ayr,  Sci,,  29  (1908),  pp,  71-96,  figs,  5,  charts  2).— Data  are 
reported  on  changes  In  body  conformation  of  steers  when  kept  on  maintenance 
and  submaintenance  rations. 

It  was  found  that  bones  may  lengthen  and  fat  be  resorbed  when  the  weight 
remains  stationary.  An  examination  of  fat  cells  showed  them  to  be  reduced 
In  slae.  Three  steers,  9,  16,  and  17  months  old,  respectively,  when  kept  on  a 
maintenance  ration  for  a  year  remained  practically  stationary  in  weight  but 
increased  on  an  average  5.91  cm.  in  length  of  head,  8.75  cm.  in  height  at  the 
withers,  and  3.16  cm.  in  depth  of  chest.  The  same  steers  decreased  on  an 
average  4.66  cm.  in  width  of  chest.  Full-fed  steers  were  found  to  increase  in 
height  more  rapidly  than  those  on  a  maintenance  ration.  Animals  kept  on  a 
submaintenance  ration  increased  in  height  at  withers  and  length  of  head,  but 
at  the  same  time  lost  in  weight  Chemical  analyses  showed  a  decline  in  per- 
centage of  fat  and  an  Increase  in  percentage  of  water  and  protein  in  animals 
kept  on  maintenance  and  on  submaintenance  rations. 

Heredity,  variation,  and  evolution  in  protozoa,  I,  H.  S.  Jennings  {Jour. 
Expt,  ZooU  5  {1908),  No.  J,,  pp.  577-632,  figs.  22).— This  is  a  study  of  the 
Inheritance  of  new  characters  and  mutilations  in  Paramecium. 

The  conclusions  reached  are  that  in  protozoa  as  in  metazoa  the  inheritance 
of  acquired  characters  meets  the  same  difficulty  and  does  not  occur  more  readily 
in  the  one  group  than  in  the  other,  although  it  has  been  commonly  assumed 
that  in  protozoa  the  parent  and  progeny  are  practically  identical,  hence  that 
any  new  or  acquired  characters  will  be  Inherited.  There  was  one  doubtful 
case,  however,  in  which  certain  individuals  of  one  race  tended  to  remain  united 
after  fission. 

The  problem  of  Inheritance  lies  not  In  the  separation  of  soma  and  germ  but 
in  the  process  of  cell  division.  Before  a  new  character  can  be  inherited  It 
must  be  the  result  of  such  a  modification  of  the  parent  cell  as  will  cause  a 
change  in  the  processes  of  reproduction,  and  this  Is  equally  true  of  metazoa 
and  protozoa. 

Heredity,  variation,  and  evolution  in  protozoa,  II,  II.  S.  Jennings  (Proc, 
Amer.  Phil.  8oc.,  47  {1908),  No.  190,  pp.  393-5^3,  figs.  7,  dgrns.  6).— This  paper 
deals  with  heredity  and  variation  In  size  and  form  in  Paramecium,  with 
studies  of  growth,  environmental  action,  and  selection. 

The  author  shows  by  polygons  of  variation  and  by  correlation  tables  that 
as  In  higher  organisms  the  Paramecia  were  made  up  of  numerous  racea  The 
individuals  of  a  race  varied  much  among  themselves,  but  these  variations  were 
matters  of  growth  and  environment  and  were  not  Inherited.  Selection  had  no 
effect  within  a  pure  line.    The  size  was  determined  by  the  UUQ  to  which  the 
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animals  belonged*  Selection  within  a  race  was  withoat  effect  in  producing  a 
new  race.  The  fundamental  constitution  of  the  race  appeared  to  be  resistant 
to  all  sorts  of  influences,  changing  only  in  rare  instances  and  for  unlmown 
causes.  Most  differences  between  individuals  were  temporary  and  were  without 
significance  in  inheritance. 

Heredity  and  variation  in  the  simplest  organisms,  H.  S.  Jeniokos  (Amer. 
Nat,,  43  {1909),  No.  5t0,  pp.  S21-S31,  figs.  5).— This  is  a  popular  presoitatioD 
of  the  articles  noted  above.  The  work  involved  a  study  and  measurement  of 
over  10,000  individuals  of  Paramecium  kept  under  experimental  conditions  for 
many  generations. 

The  advantages  of  unicellular  animals  for  studying  these  problems  is  pointed 
out.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  among  many  generations  may  be  observed  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days.  "For  studying' heredity  and  variation  we  get  a 
generation  a  day,  and  we  may  keep  unlimited  numl>ers  of  pedigreed  stock  in 
a  watch  glass  that  can  be  placed  under  the  microscope." 

Mendel's  principles  of  heredity,  W.  Bateson  {Cambridge,  1909.  pp. 
XIV -{-396,  pis.  9,  figs.  14). — The  main  part  of  this  book  contains  a  concise  ac- 
count of  the  discoveries  in  regard  to  heredity  made  by  the  application  of  Mendel's 
method  of  research.  The  aim  is  to  present  concrete  phenomena  ratlier  than 
to  discuss  their  bearing  on  the  facts  of  biological  problems,  although  a  chapter 
on  biological  conceptions  and  one  on  practical  applications  of  Mendelian  prin- 
ciples have  been  included.  Part  2  contains  a  bibliography  of  over  300  refer- 
ences, a  biographical  notice  of  Mendel,  and  a  translation  of  his  two  papm^ 

The  categories  of  variation,  S.  J.  Holmes  {Amer.  Nat,  4S  (1909),  X©.  599, 
pp.  257-JH5). — This  paper  discusses  the  classification  of  germinal  variations 
recognized  by  De  Vries. 

The  author  does  not  think  these  variations  distinct,  nor  that  the  facts  of 
Mendelian  inheritance  compel  us  to  adopt  a  particulate  theory  of  heredity. 

"  Neither  the  facts  of  variability  nor  those  of  Mendelian  inheritance  gire 
any  supi)ort  to  the  doctrine  of  pangens,  determinants,  or  other  assumed  bearers 
of  unit  characters.  Unit  cliaracters,  as  elements  that  can  enter  or  depart  from 
the  complex  of  tendencies  that  make  up  an  organism,  probably  have  no  exist- 
ence. It  is  evident  that  variations  differ  in  their  stability,  but  the  explanation 
of  this  fact  may  lie  in  the  physiological  relations  of  the  variation  rather  tlitn 
in  some  hyi)othetical  representative  unit" 

The  colors  of  Highland  cattle,  J.  Wilson  {8ci.  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc,,  ».  ser., 
12  {1009),  No.  8,  pp.  66-76,  pi.  1,  dgm.  i).--From  a  study  of  a  Highland  herd 
book  the  author  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions : 

*'  There  are  four  colors  forming  the  basis  of  pres«it-day  Highland  colors, 
namely,  black,  blackish-brown  or  donn,  red,  and  light  dun.  One  other  color, 
white,  and  other  *  markings'  have  been  absorbed  from  time  to  time;  but  tlicse 
have  been  almost  entirely  bred  out  The  reds  may  be  of  several  shades,  bat 
there  are  not  suificient  data  to  separate  them.  Black  is  the  dominant  of  red. 
Black  produces  dun  hybrids — registered  *dun,'  'dark  dun,*  etc. — when  mated 
with  light  dun.  Donn  or  blackish-brown  produces  brindle  hybrids  when  mated 
with  black,  red,  and  light  dun.  Red  produces  yellow  hybrids  when  mated 
with  light  dun.  .  .  .  These  conclusions  are  not  put  forward  as  absolute  cer- 
tainties, but  as  conclusions  for  which  some  further  confirmation  is  not  unde- 
sirable. It  is  hoped  that  breeders  of  Highlanders,  Longhoms,  and  Jerseys  may 
give  closer  attention  to  shades  and  markings  when  registering  their  stocl^,  and 
so  we  shall  acquire  more  accurate  data." 

Does  telegony  exist P  S.  F.  Morse  {Country  Oent.,  74  (1909),  No.  2944*  P- 
640). — The  author  discusses  the  evidence  presented  from  various  sources  on 
the  alleged  influence  of  a  previous  sire  on  the  progeny,  and  draws  the  ccmclo- 
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Bi<m  that  np  to  the  present  time  there  Is  no  warrant  for  the  belief  that  such  an 
inflnence  exists. 

The  forage  value  of  h^lianti,  J.  Fabbe  and  D.  Vidal  (Prog,  Agr,  et  Fit., 
{Ed,  VEst-Centre),  30  {1909),  No.  22,  pp.  661-668).— UmantU  a  species  of 
Heli£nthu8  known  In  France  as  "American  salslftr,"  is  considered  on  the  whole 
to  have  about  the  same  value  as  a  farm  crop  as  Jerusalem  artichoke.  Analyses 
are  given  of  the  green  forage  when  cut  at  different  stages.  When  cut  on  Sep- 
tember 15  for  leaves  and  stalk  It  had  the  following  composition:  Dry  matter 
34.96,  protein  2.272,  fat  0.943,  nitrogen-free  extract  20.42,  fiber  8.448,  ash  2.877 
per  cent.  The  composition  of  the  tubers  was :  Dry  matter  29.25,  protein  0.951, 
fat  0.33,  nitrogen-free  extract  24.915,  fiber  1.267,  ash  1.787  per  cent 

On  the  value  of  dried  beet  pulp  for  feeding:  milch  cows,  horses,  and  swine, 
N.  Hansson  iCentralanst,  Jordhruksforaok  Flygbl.  12,  1909,  pp,  3). — One  kilo- 
gram of  dry  matter  In  roots  was  found  to  possess  a  feeding  value  for  dairy  cows 
similar  to  that  of  0.87  to  0.90  kg.  of  dry  matter  in  beet  pulp.  As  a  part  ration 
for  horses  dried  beet  pulp  was  found  to  equal  ground  mixed  grains.  It  proved 
less  adapted  for  swine  feeding  and  not  more  than  1  kg.  dally  per  100  kg.  live 
weight  should  be  fed. 

Soy  meal  and  soy  cakes,  N.  Hansson  {K.  Landtbr,  Akad.  Handl,  och  Tidskr., 
4S  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  272-274;  Centralanst.  Joi'dbruksforsok  FlygU.  11,  1909,  pp. 
5). — ^Thls  is  a  discussion  of  the  value  of  these  two  feeding  stuffs,  which  contain, 
on  the  average,  about  30.5  per  cent  moisture,  44.5  per  cent  protein,  3  per  cent 
fat  36  per  cent  carbohydrates,  and  5.5  i)er  cent  nsh. 

Concerning  the  sampling  of  sunflower  seed  cake  and  its  composition,  Q. 
ScHWTAN  (Ztschr.  Offentl.  Chem,,  15  {1909),  No.  7,  pp.  121-128).— The  author 
reports  analytical  data. 

Concentrated  feeding  stuffs,  C.  S.  Gathcabt,  Y.  J.  Cabbebby,  and  G.  L. 
Pfebsch  {New  Jersey  Stas.  Bui.  220,  pp.  3-69). — During  the  year  526  samples 
of  feeds  were  analyzed  and  Included  cotton-seed,  linseed,  peanut,  com  and  cob, 
and  meat  meals,  com,  rye,  oat,  wheat  and  buckwheat  products,  com  sprouts, 
distillers*  and  brewers*  grains,  and  cotton  seed,  gluten,  poultry,  condiments, 
proprietary  and  mixed  feeds.  The  relative  cost  of  guarantied  and  unguarantled 
feeds  Is  tabulated. 

"  Three  hundred  and  seventy  guarantied  samples  were  analyzed  which  would 
give  740  possible  deficiencies  and  of  this  number  123  were  found.  There  were 
42  samples  deficient  in  protein,  41  In  fat,  and  20  In  both  protein  and  fat.   .  .   . 

**The  cheapest  protein  feeds  this  year  were  cotton-seed  meal,  peanut  meal, 
buckwheat  middlings,  high-grade  distillers'  grains,  linseed  meal,  dried  brewers' 
grains,  malt  sprouts,  and  buckwheat  bran." 

Feedingr  stuff  inspection  {Maine  Sta.  Off.  Insp,  10,  pp.  33-60). — The  require- 
ments of  the  feeding  stuffs  Inspection  law  are  pointed  out,  and  results  of  Inspec- 
tion for  1908-9  are  reported.  About  800  samples  were  analyzed.  Including  cotton- 
seed and  linseed  meals,  gluten,  molasses,  poultry  and  mixed  feeds,  beef  scraps, 
distillers'  grains,  wheat  bran,  and  middlings. 

Effect  of  alcohol  in  the  feed  and  drink  of  domestic  animals,  E.  Pott  ( Wiener 
Landic.  Ztg.,  59  {1909),  No.  43,  pp.  441,  ^-^2).— This  is  a  general  discussion  of  the 
effect  of  alcohol  on  metabolism  In  the  animal  body. 

Among  the  investigations  discussed  are  those  of  KUngemann,  who  found  that 
milch  goats  might  be  fed  small  quantities  of  wine  without  apparent  effect  on 
milk  secretion  but  that  larger  quantities  produced  intoxication  and  diminished 
the  flow  of  milk.  Small  quantities  of  alcohol  were  also  found  in  the  milk.  In 
some  parts  of  Italy  and  France  wine  is  given  to  horses  and  mules ;  also  beans  for 
stock  are  soaked  in  wine  for  24  hours  before  feeding.    It  Is  suggested  that  al- 
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though  no  111  effects  may  be  observed  from  giving  animals  wine  or  distillery  slop, 
yet  after  a  time  chronic  alcoholic  poisoning  may  result. 

Pea  silage  feeding  of  lambs  in  Wisconsin  {Breeder's  Ouz,,  55  {1909)^  Xo.  22, 
pp,  1267, 1268,  figa^  5). — ^This  Is  an  account  of  satisfactory  gains  made  by  feeding 
lambs  pea  silage  made  from  cannery  waste. 

The  case  for  the  goat,  J.  W.  Robebtson-Scott  (London,  1908,  pp.  X-^-lCi,  pis. 
14). — This  is  a  popular  treatise  on  goat  keeping.  Considerable  space  is  devoted 
to  the  advantages  of  goat  keeping  for  the  small  holder  in  England.  An  appendix 
consists  of  replies  from  24  experts  to  a  list  of  questions  concerning  the  proper 
management  of  goats. 

Feeding  fermented  cotton-seed  meal  to  hogs,  R.  S.  CuBns  {North  CaroHna 
8ta.  Bui.  200,  pp.  5-16,  figs.  4 )  • — ^This  experiment  was  conducted  to  determine  the 
amount  of  fermented  cotton-seed  meal  which  can  with  safety  and  economy  be 
fed  to  hogs.  Other  feeds  used  in  connection  with  the  cotton  seed  were  fermented 
shelled  corn  and  linseed  meal.  Four  lots  of  6  pigs  each  were  selected  for  the  ex- 
periment, which  lasted  6  months.  The  pigs  were  of  mixed  blood  and  averaged 
al>out  70  lbs.  in  weight 

During  the  first  period  lot  1,  fed  fermented  shelled  corn,  consumed  on  an  aver- 
age 2.31  lbs.  per  head  per  day,  and  made  an  average  daily  gain  per  head  of  0.18 
lbs.  at  a  cost  of  18  cts.  per  pound.  Lot  2,  fed  fermented  shelled  com  and  cotton- 
seed meal  7 : 1,  consumed  daily  3.06  lbs.  per  head,  and  made  an  average  daily  gain 
per  head  of  0.46  lb.  at  a  cost  of  9.33  cts.  per  pound.  Lot  3,  fed  fermented  shelled 
com  and  cotton-seed  meal  4 : 1,  consumed  3.22  lbs.  of  grain  per  head  per  day,  and 
made  an  average  dally  gain  of  0.63  lb.  at  a  cost  of  7.14  cts.  per  pound.  Lot  4,  fed 
fermented  shelled  com  and  linseed  meal  4 : 1,  consumed  on  an  average  3.22  lb«^  of 
grain  per  head  per  day,  and  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  0.6  lb.  at  a  cost  of 
7.86  cts.  per  pound. 

At  the  end  of  6  months  the  rations  of  these  lots  were  reversed  and  1  pig  in  eacb 
lot  was  discarded.  Lot  1,  fed  fermented  com  and  linseed  meal  4:1,  consumed 
1.81  lbs.  per  head  per  day,  and  made  an  average  daily  gain  per  head  of  0.21  II).  at 
a  cost  of  12.3  cts.  per  i)ound.  Lot  2,  fed  the  com  and  cotton-seed  meal  4 :1,  con- 
sumed daily  2.59  lbs.  per  head,  and  gained  an  average  of  0.24  lb.  at  a  cost  of  15 
cts.  per  pound.  Lot  3,  fed  the  com  and  cotton-seed  meal  7 : 1,  consumed  daily 
2.98  lbs.  per  head,  and  gained  an  average  of  0.25  lb.  at  a  cost  of  16.7  cts.  per 
pound.  Lot  4,  fed  the  corn  alone,  consumed  2.87  lbs.  per  head  per  day,  and  made 
a  gain  averagiug  0.36  lb.  at  a  cost  of  11.07  cts.  per  pound. 

"  Fermented  cotton-seed  meal  can  be  fed  in  small  quantities  for  limited 
periods,  with  very  gratifying  results.  These  experiments  indicate  that  75  to 
90  days  would  be  the  limit  of  satisfactory  feeding.  This  would  depend,  how- 
ever, on  the  age  and  condition  of  the  hogs,  the  supplementary  feeds  and  the 
proiwrtion  of  cotton-seed  meal  fed. 

"  Farmers  would,  according  to  the  results  of  this  experiment,  be  safe  in  feed- 
ing fermented  cotton-seed  meal  to  75-lb.  shoats  in  quantities  ranging  from  one- 
sixth  to  one-fifth  the  total  ration,  by  weight,  for  a  period  of  75  to  90  days. 

"The  practical  application  of  these  results  would  not  be  to  feed  under  the 
conditions  here  described,  but  rather  to  feed  the  com  and  cotton-seed  meal 
in  connection  with  grazing  crops,  which  can  be  produced  so  abundantly  by 
Southern  farmers.  This  experiment  was  carried  on  under  adverse  conditions 
to  render  safe  conclusions  possible." 

Further  experiments  with  dried  potatoes,  W.  Schneidewind  {IUus.  Landv:. 
Ztg.,  29  {1909),  'So.  43,  pp.  421-423).— In  the  first  experiment  reported  32  swine 
6  months  old  were  divided  into  4  groups.  The  experiment  lasted  84  days. 
With  potato  flakes  the  average  dally  gain  per  head  was  0.68  kg.,  at  a  cost  of 
0.64  marks  per  kilogram  (about  6.7  cts.  per  pound) ;  with  potato  chips  0.71  kg.. 
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at  a  cost  of  0.64  marks  per  kilogram ;  with  maize  meal  0.68  kg.,  at  a  cost  of 
058  marks  per  kilogram ;  and  with  sugar  chips  0.59  kg.,  at  a  cost  of  0.67  marks 
per  kilogram. 

In  another  experiment  with  the  same  number  of  swine,  lasting  70  days,  the 
average  daily  gains  per  head  were  as  follows :  With  steamed  potatoes  and  bar- 
ley meal  0.71  kg.,  steamed  potatoes  and  potato  chips  0.70  kg.,  barley  meal 
ail  kg.,  and  barley  meal  and  potato  chips  0.73  kg. 

Pig  feeding  experiments  at  Clonakilty  Agricultural  Station,  1907-8,  J.  L. 
DuwcAN  (Dept,  Agr.  and  Tech,  Instr,  Ireland  Jour.,  9  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  458- 
464). — To  determine  the  value  of  separated  milk  for  pig  feeding  three  lots  of 
13  pigs  each  were  fed  a  basal  ration,  of  meal  containing  equal  parts  of  corn 
and  barley.  Lot  1  received  a  supplementary  ration  of  potatoes  and  separated 
milk  and  made  an  average  daily  gain  per  head  In  3  months  of  1.88  lbs.,  returning 
a  total  net  profit  of  £6  88.  lOd.  (about  $31.30).  Lot  2  was  fed  skim  milk  for  a 
supplementary  ration,  and  In  3  months  made  an  average  daily  gain  per  head 
of  1.95  lbs.,  returning  a  total  net  profit  of  £7  13s.  4d.  Lot  3,  which  received 
potatoes  as  a  supplementary  ration,  made  an  average  daily  gain  per  head  in 
5  months  of  1.09  lbs.,  being  fed  at  a  total  loss  of  £6  3s.  lOd. 

feeding  of  pigs,  H.  W.  Potts  (Agr.  Gaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  19  {1908),  Nos.  8,  pp. 
6S8-642;  10,  pp.  808-812;  20  {1909),  Nos.  1,  pp.  26S1;  4,  pp.  275-282)  .—Thin 
is  a  series  of  articles  on  the  value  of  alfalfa  and  other  legumes,  rape,  iwtatoes, 
artichokes,  sweet  potatoes,  cassava  and  other  roots  as  feeds  for  pigs.  Direc- 
tions are  given  for  the  best  methods  of  growing  and  feeding  these  crops  under 
Australian  conditions. 

Hog  raising  in  Colorado,  H.  M.  Cottbell  {Colorado  8ta,  Circ,  2,  pp.  H). — 
This  is  a  brief  popular  account  of  the  best  methods  of  raising  hogs  in  Colorado. 
A  short  list  of  lK)oks  and  bulletins  on  the  subject  is  appended. 

A  fortune  in  eggs,  L.  F.  Van  Obsdale  {Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1908,  pp.  67,  pi.  1, 
figs.  24,  chart  1). — ^This  is  a  popular  work  on  poultry.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  use  of  trap  nests  as  a  means  of  improving  the  egg-laying  qualities 
of  the  flock. 

Poultry  secrets,  M.  K.  Boyer  {Philadelphia,  1909,  pp.  56,  figs.  <?).— This  is  a 
popular  work  on  poultry. 

Beport  of  fourth  egg-laying  competition,  F.  11.  Kobebtson  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr. 
West.  Aust.,  18  {1909),  No.  4,  pp.  279-285) .—In  a  9  months'  contest  the  average 
egg  yield  per  hen  was  111.4  eggs,  the  cost  of  feed  per  hen  $1.44,  and  an  average 
profit  over  feed  of  $1.50.  In  a  duck  egg-laying  contest  the  average  yield  was 
128.8  eggs,  the  cost  of  feed  per  duck  $1.44,  and  the  average  profit  over  feed 
11.50. 

The  keeping  of  egg  records  {Dept.  Agr.  and  Tech.  Instr.  Ireland  Jour.,  9 
(1909),  No.  S,  pp.  432-449). — ^The  advantages  of  keeping  egg  records  are  pointed 
out  and  complete  monthly  records  are  given  of  125  fiocks.  The  annual  yield  of 
eggs  from  these  fiocks  ranged  from  68  to  201.1  per  hen. 

Experiments  with  ostriches,  J.  E.  Duebden  {Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  33 
{1908),  No.  6,  pp.  786-791,  figs.  2;  34  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  513-524,  figs.  5).— This 
contains  a  scientific  glossary  of  technical  terms  used  in  describing  various  kinds 
of  feathers,  parts  of  the  feather,  conmierclal  characters  or  "points"  of  a 
feather,  and  trade  classification. 

Erldence  is  presented  to  show  that  the  feathers  in  a  highly  nourished  bird 
nrny  take  longer  to  ripen  but  will  be  Increased  in  length,  and  that  a  feather 
germ  or  socket  once  injured,  either  accidentally  or  by  careless  quilling,  will 
probably  never  recover  but  continue  to  grow  a  malformed  feather  with  each 
crop. 

For  earlier  work  see  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  473), 
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[Live  stock  in  foreign  countries],  R  G.  Babbitt,  A.  W.  Thackara,  and  J.  A. 
Smith  {Mo.  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [U.  fif.],  1909,  No.  3^5,  pp.  81,  ^).— The 
latest  available  statistics  of  live  stock  in  Japan  are  for  the  year  1005,  which 
Hliow  n  Bteatly  decrease  In  the  number  of  animals  since  1900,  but  there  may  have 
been  an  increase  in  the  past  2  years  owing  to  a  movement  encouraged  by  the 
government  to  improve  the  breeds  of  cattle  and  horses  and  to  increase  the 
number  to  meet  the  growing  demand.  The  imports  of  live  stock  from  the 
United  States  in  1907  were  valued  at  $18,022.  The  Japiinese  use  but  little 
milk  and  butter  and  there  is  no  demand  for  cheese  except  among  the  foreign 
residents  and  to  supply  hotels. 

In  Prussia  during  the  past  3  years  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  horses  and  cattle  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep  and  hogs.  In  Italy 
the  value  of  live  stock  was  $350,044,000  in  1881  and  $772,000,000  hi  1908.  This 
increase  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  and  the 
higher  prices  of  meat  products. 

Live  stock  statistics  of  Bavaria  {Beitr.  Statis.  K.  Bay  em,  1907,  >'o.  72,  pp. 
135,  maps  4). — The  statistics  of  live  stock  in  Bavaria,  taken  In  December.  1907, 
show  a  large  increase  in  the  number  except  for  horses.  The  increase  in  cattle 
is  noticeably  large,  being  a  gain  of  219,543  since  1904. 

DAIEY  FAEMINGh— DAIBYINGh— AOBOTECHHT. 

Soy  beans  and  soy  cakes,  D.  A.  Gilchrist  {Mark  Lane  Express,  100  [1909), 
No,  Jf05ff,  p.  667). — ^This  is  a  report  of  a  feeding  experiment  to  test  the  com- 
parative value  of  soy  bean  and  decorticated  cotton-seed  cakes  as  feeds  for  milch 
cows.  The  trial  Included  6  cows,  and  the  basal  ration  consisted  of  hay,  ott 
straw,  crushed  oats,  and  roots.  With  soy  bean  cake  as  a  supplementary  feed 
for  6  weeks  the  average  daily  yield  of  milk  was  22.1  lbs.  per  cow.  When 
decorticated  cake  was  substituted  for  the  same  period  the  average  daily  yield 
was  21.(5  lbs.  i>er  cow. 

Soy  bean  cake,  J.  Hansen  (Deut.  Landw.  Presse,  36  (1909),  Xo.  41,  pp.  iS9, 
Jf/fO;  '/.7^,  Jf.ui), — In  this  experiment  with  3  cows  and  lasting  6  we^s,  soy 
bean  cake  from  which  the  oil  had  been  extracted  was  contrasted  with  linseed 
cake.  The  basal  ration  was  composed  of  hay,  bran,  and  sugar  chips.  The 
average  yield  per  cow  per  day  during  two  periods  of  14  days  each  when  fed 
the  lins<»ed  cake  was  13.14  kg.  of  milk,  testing  3.45  per  cent  of  fat.  The  cor- 
resinrndiiig  yield  during  one  period  of  14  days  with  soy  bean  cake  as  the  supple- 
ment was  13.r>5  kg.  of  milk,  testing  3.33  per  cent  of  fat 

Nuclear  division  in  the  milk  glands  of  cattle,  A.  ZiifMEBiiANN  {Ztschr. 
FU'isch  u.  Milchhyg.,  19  (1909),  No.  9,  pp.  311-319,  pi.  i).— From  his  investiga- 
tions the  author  thinks  that  mitotic  division  of  the  cells  in  the  milk  gland  takes 
place  during  all  stages  of  milk  secretion,  although  it  can  be  demonstrated  only 
by  taking  great  pains.  Although  1,000  preparations  were  carefully  made  but 
8  cas(»s  of  mitotic  division  were  found.  A  bibliography  on  the  subject  Is 
api)endHl. 

On  the  factors  which  determine  the  increase  in  the  function  of  the  mam- 
mary gland,  C.  FoA  (Arch.  Fisiol,  5  (190S),  No.  6,  pp.  520-556,  figs.  2;  abs.  in 
Zcntbl.  Physiol,  22  (1908).  No.  28,  pp.  7^9,  750).— Subcutaneous  and  intra- 
peritoneal injections  of  extracts  obtained  from  a  bovine  fetus  were  made  for  20 
days  in  virgin  rabbits.  At  the  end  of  15  days  there  was  a  noticeable  enlargement 
of  the  mammary  gland.  From  the  2  rear  glands  a  drop  of  milk  could  be 
l)ressed  out  on  the  last  day.  No  such  effect  was  produced  when  the  extract 
was  heated  to  110"  C. 
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The  milk  glands  of  a  goat  were  nourished  on  one  side  with  the  blood  of  a 
lactatlng  goat  and  on  the  other  side  by  that  of  a  virgin  goat.  No  difference 
iras  found  in  the  amount  or  composition  of  the  milk  of  the  2  glands.  No 
definite  results  were  obtained  as  to  the  Inhibitory  effect  on  milk  secretion  of 
lactatlng  rabbits  by  injecting  extracts  of  a  bovine  fetus.  The  milk  glands  of 
guinea  pigs  were  transplanted  but  no  definite  information  was  obtained. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  embryos  of  different  species  can  stimulate 
the  growth  of  milk  glands,  and  therefore  that  the  dissected  hormones  are  not 
specific  and  that  the  milk  glands  reach  their  greatest  development  through 
embryonal  hormones.  There  is  no  specific  substance  In  the  blood  of  a  lactatlng 
female  that  stimulates  the  katak)ollc  phase  of  milk  secretion.  The  blood  leads 
to  the  glands  only  the  material. 

On  the  origin  of  the  lactose  of  milk,  C.  FoA  {Arch.  Fisiol.,  5  (1908),  No,  6, 
pp,  oSS-^o6;  ahs.  in  ZenthL  Physiol,  22  (1908),  No.  2J,,  pp,  78*,  78J).— The  milk 
glands  of  2  goats  were  removed  but  the  results  obtained  were  different  from 
those  of  Bert  and  Porcher  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  671).  No  reduction  took  place  in 
the  urine,  nor  did  hyperglycohaemla  occur. 

In  a  study  of  carbohydrates  In  the  blood  of  rabbits  and  bitches  the  author 
found  the  same  amount  of  glucose,  glycogen,  and  invertlble  glycoprotelds  In  the 
blood  of  normal  and  lactatlng  females.  Neither  galactose  nor  lactose  was 
present  in  the  blood.  In  the  blood  which  had  flowed  through  the  milk  glands 
of  lactatlng  females  there  was  less  free  and  combined  glucose  than  In  the 
normal  blood,  while  the  amount  of  glycogen  was  about  the  same. 

From  these  experiments  and  those  of  the  article  noted  above,  the  author 
concludes  that  an  invertlble  carbohydrate  other  than  lactose  and  glycogen  is 
present  and  also  a  carbohydrate  which  Is  united  with  a  proteid  but  can  be 
Isolated  with  dilute  acids. 

The  stereochemistry  of  lactic-acid  fermentation,  R.  O.  Herzog  and  F.  Horth 
{Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chetn.,  60  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  131-151). — Nine  species  of  lactic- 
acid  bacteria  were  grown  in  media  containing  different  sugars.  The  results 
indicate  that  the  form  of  lactic  acid  produced  depends  not  on  the  configuration 
of  the  sugar  from  which  It  was  formed  but  on  the  nature  of  the  ferment  causing 
the  reaction. 

On  the  diastases  of  milk,  F.  Bobdas  and  F.  Touplain  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad, 
Sci.  [Paris],  U8  {1909),  No.  16,  pp.  1057-1059;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Hoc,  Chem.  Indus., 
28  {1909),  No.  10,  pp,  5S8,  539;  Rev.  Q4n.  Lait,  7  {1909),  No.  IJ,,  p.  3S3).-'lt  Is 
stated  that  calcium  caselnate  can  decompose  hydrogen  peroxld,  and  that  if  this 
action  does  not  occur  in  boiled  milk  it  is  because  the  soluble  casein  of  Duclaux 
is  precipitated  on  the  casein  in  suspension  forming  a  coat  which  prevents  the 
decomposition  of  the  hydrogen  peroxld.  Therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
the  existence  of  catalases  and  peroxydases  in  milk  in  order  to  account  for  the 
decomposition  of  the  peroxld. 

Contributions  to  the  composition  of  buffalo  milk,  F.  Baintneb  and  K.  Ibk 
(Biochem.  Ztschr.,  18  {1909),  No.  1-2.  pp,  ii2-i^i ) .—Data  are  reported  of  a 
large  number  of  analyses  of  the  colostrum  of  buffalo  milk,  which  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  that  of  the  cow. 

The  milk  of  marsupiala,  V.  DuccEScni  {Arch.  Fisioh,  5  {1908),  No.  5,  pp. 
ki3-m.  no»-  fif;  a&«.  <»  Zenthl.  Physiol.,  22  {1908),  No.  2J,,  p.  78//).— The  milk 
of  Didelphys  marsupialis  var.  Azarw  has  characteristics  similar  to  that  of 
higher  mammals,  but  one  noticeable  difference  is  the  high  percentage  of  fat. 
It  also  contains  a  compound  of  phosphorus  and  protein  which  gives  some  of  the 
reactions  of  casein  but  is  not  coagulable  by  chymosln.  Pepsin  but  not  chymosln 
was  found  In  the  stomach,  a  fact  which  does  not  lend  support  to  the  theory 
that  they  are  identical. 
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Dairy  school  bulletin  {Ontario  Dept  Agr,  Bui,  172,  pp.  71,  figi,  7).— This  is 
a  revised  edition  of  Bulletin  143,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  179).  The 
additional  and  modified  articles  included  are  Milk  and  Cream  Testing,  by  G.  R. 
Taylor;  Cheese  Malting,  by  A.  McKay  and  C.  H.  Ralph;  Creamery  Butter 
Making,  by  F.  Dean;  Boilers,  Engines,  Steam  Fitting,  by  G.  Travis;  Hand 
Power  Cream  Separators,  by  M.  Robertson;  Farm  Cheese  Making,  by  Laun 
Rose;  and  Soft  Cheese  Making,  by  F.  G.  Rice. 

Beport  of  the  dairy  instltate  at  Hameln,  P.  Yueth  {Ber.  MUehv.  Iwt, 
Hamein,  1908,  pp.  42). — This  report  consists  chiefly  of  analyses  of  milk  and 
milk  products. 

Beport  of  the  aerricultural  research  laboratory  at  Jaroslaw,  Bnssia,  S. 
Paraschtschuk  (Ber,  Milchw.  Unterstwh.  Lab.  Jaroslaw  Russ.,  S;  ah$,  in 
Milchw.  ZenthU,  5  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  228-232,  chart  1).— This  is  a  report  of 
analytical  data  on  milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 

Beport  on  an  investlgration  as  to  the  contamination  of  milk  (Bererley,  Eng- 
land, [1908],  pp.  lis,  pl8.  9,  fig.  1).— The  chief  object  of  this  Investigation  of 
the  milk  supply  of  the  East  and  West  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.  England,  was  to 
determine  the  source  of  contamination  of  market  milk.  The  work  extended 
over  an  entire  year  in  order  to  observe  the  varying  local  and  climatic  condl- 
tiona  The  methods  of  estimating  the  amount  of  sediment  and  number  of 
bacteria  are  described.  The  results  are  presented  in  tabular  form  and  rfiow 
the  number  of  bacteria  belonging  to  each  group. 

Among  the  conclusions  reached  are  the  following:  "  Of  the  total  organisms  In 
the  milk  used  by  the  consumer,  the  greatest  number  are  contributed  by  the 
farmer.  During  railway  transit,  at  the  retailer's  premises,  and  in  the  con- 
sumer's house  smaller  amounts  are  added,  the  amount  in  each  Instance  being 
apparently  about  the  same.  Of  the  glucose-fermenting  or  intestinal  organlons 
and  the  streptococci,  by  far  the  greatest  number  are  added  at  the  fitrm-  The 
retailer  adds  a  certain  number,  the  consumer  none.  The  sediment  or  •dirt' 
gains  entrance  to  the  milk  chiefly  at  the  cow  shed.  In  86.8  per  cent  of  the 
samples  examined,  there  was  no  increase  In  the  sediment  when  sold  by  the 
retailer,  but  a  decrease  in  68.8  per  cent  The  farmer  was  responsible  for  tbe 
bacilli  enteritidis  8i)orogenes  (Klein)  in  the  milk  consumed  in  66.6  per  cent 
of  the  samples.  In  11.1  per  cent  of  the  samples  these  bacilli  were  added  hf 
the  retailer  or  the  consumer,  while  in  22.2  the  source  was  doubtful." 

A  bibliography  of  the  literature  on  the  subject  is  appended. 

The  relative  proportion  of  bacteria  in  top  milk  (cream  layer)  and  bottom 
milk  (skim  milk),  and  its  bearing  on  infant  feeding,  J.  F.  Andesson  {Jour. 
Jnfict.  Dif<ca8cs,  6  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  392-400) .—From  bactertal  counts  it  was 
found  that  top  milk  sometimes  contains  from  10  to  500  times  as  many  bacteria 
per  cubic  centimeter  as  mixed  milk.  This  preponderance  of  bacteria  rosj 
explain  why  infants  sometimes  do  not  thrive  on  modified  milk  made  from  top 
milk.  Centrifugally  raised  cream  was  found  to  contain  more  bacteria  than 
cream  raised  by  gravity. 

Method  of  treating  milk,  J.  L.  Goucheb  {U.  8.  Patent  362,810,  Jan.  17,  iiW7- 
Off.  Gaz.  U.  8.  Patent  Office,  I4I  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  585,  586,  fig.  1).— A  patent 
has  been  obtained  for  cooling  milk  and  reducing  the  bacterial  content  by  passing 
an  alternating  current  of  electricity  lengthwise  through  a  stream  of  milk  in  a 
closed  chamber. 

The  influence  of  acidity  of  cream  on  the  flavor  of  butter,  L.  A.  Rogers  and 
C.  E.  Gray  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  BuL  114,  pp.  22).— This  is  a 
study  of  objectionable  flavors  In  butter  kept  in  cold  storage.  Butter  was  made 
from  pasteurised  and  unpasteurized  cream  of  varying  degrees  of  acidity  and 
stored  at  temperatures  of  32**,  10°,  and  —10"  F. 
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"The  butter  made  from  unrlpened  unpasteurized  cream  always  developed  a 
eheesy  or  rancid  flavor.  The  butter  made  from  ripened  cream,  both  pasteurized 
and  unpasteurized,  developed  cold-storage,  fishy,  and  other  flavors  typical  of 
storage  butter.  In  all  cases  the  overripe  butter  showed  marked  deterioration. 
The  butter  made  from  pasteurized  cream  without  starter  usually  retained  its 
flavor  with  little  or  no  change.  Even  at  32°,  where  all  the  ripened  butter  showed 
decided  changes,  the  sweet-cream  butter  deteriorated  very  little.  .  .  . 

**  The  difl'erence  between  butter  made  from  pasteurized  sweet  cream  and  that 
from  ripened  cream,  both  pasteurized  and  unpasteurized,  became  very  marked 
after  holding  in  a  warm  room  for  a  short  time.  Butter  made  from  pasteurized 
cream  with  starter  added,  after  the  so-called  Le  Clair  or  Credicott  method,  re- 
tained its  fresh  flavor  better  than  the  ripened-cream  butter,  but  was  not  quite 
equal  in  keeping  quality  to  that  made  from  sweet  pasteurized  cream." 

Determinations  of  bacteria  were  made,  but  none  were  found  which  could  be  ex- 
pected to  influence  the  flavor. 

"  In  all  the  butter  stored  at  10**  and  —10°  there  was  a  gradual  decrease  in  the 
total  bacteria.  This  was  usually  slightly  more  rapid  at  the  higher  temperature, 
but  this  difference  in  the  rate  of  decrease  was  sometimes  obscured  by  errors,  due 
largely  to  the  difllculty  of  securing  a  representative  sample.  At  32°  this  decrease 
was  usually  much  more  pronounced  than  at  the  lower  temperatures.  In  several 
cases,  however,  there  was  an  actual  increase  conflned  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to 
the  torn  la  group  of  yeasts.  In  ooe  package  the  development  was  sufladent  to 
make  an  actual  increase  in  the  total  number  of  bacteria,  which  in  the  ordinary 
technique  includes  yeasts  as  well  as  bacteria.  Usually  the  growth  of  yeasts  was 
so  much  less  than  the  decrease  In  bacteria  that  the  total  number  showed  a  de- 
crease. It  has  been  demonstrated  that  some  memben  of  this  group  of  yeasts 
may  cause  a  decomposition  of  butt^fat'* 

Butter  made  from  pure  cream  heated  to  temperatures  high  enough  to  destroy 
all  enzyms  developed  a  rank  flshy  flavor;  hence,  It  was  concluded  that  the 
deleterious  effect  of  high  acidity  was  not  due  to  any  organism,  enzym,  or  other 
substance  which  can  be  destroyed  by  heat  Apparently  some  by-product  of 
bacterial  growth  unaffected  by  heat  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  flavor  of  the 
butter.  Probably  this  was  a  by-product  of  the  lactic-acid  bacteria  and  the  by- 
product was  lactic  acid  Itself. 

When  lactic,  acetic,  and  hydrochloric  acids  were  added  to  different  lots  of 
cream  the  butter  made  from  each  lot  to  which  these  acids  had  been  added 
showed  undesirable  flavors. 

"It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  acidity  of  the  cream  has  a  direct 
influence  on  the  changes  in  the  butter.  ...  To  the  person  Interested  In  the 
application  of  these  results  to  practice  it  is  obvious  that  butter  which  market 
conditions  require  to  be  held  for  any  length  of  time  should  be  made  with  as 
little  acid  as  possible.  This  Is  especially  true  of  butter  held  for  several  months 
in  cold  storage  and  butter  canned  for  use  on  shipboard  or  for  export  to  tropical 
comitries." 

The  keeping  quality  of  butter  made  from  sweet  pasteurized  cream  was  com- 
pared with  that  of  butter  made  with  a  starter.  The  results  showed  that  when 
stored  at  10°  and  —10°  there  was  little  or  no  change  in  the  sweet-cream  butter 
o?er  that  with  the  starter,  but  at  32°  there  was  a  decided  difference  In  the 
flavor  of  the  sweet-cream  butter.  A  comparison  was  also  made  with  butter  for 
immediate  consumption. 

"The  difference  in  favor  of  the  sweet-cream  butter  was  greater  in  the 
butter  8  or  10  days  old  at  the  time  of  scoring,  while  in  the  butter  scored  imme- 
cUately  after  making  the  highest  score  was  given  to  the  butter  with  starter. 
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**  In  churning  sweet  cream  it  is  essential  tliat  careful  attention  be  given  to 
the  churning  tenii)erature  and  to  the  syyeed  of  the  chum,  otherwise  there  is 
likely  to  be  an  unnecessary  loss  of  fat  in  the  buttermilk.  Care  should  be 
taken  in  storing  butter  made  from  sweet  cream  to  guard  against  woody  or 
other  extraneous  flavors,  which  are  likely  to  be  more  noticeable  in  this  mild- 
flavored  butter  than  In  butter  with  a  high  flavor." 

"  Butter  can  be  made  commercially  from  sweet  pasteurized  cream  without  the 
addition  of  a  starter.  Fresh  butter  made  in  this  way  has  a  flavor  too  mild 
to  suit  the  average  dealer,  but  it  changes  less  in  storage  than  butter  made  by 
the  ordinary  method,  and  can  be  sold  after  storage  as  high-grade  butter.** 

The  keeping  of  butter  in  cold  storage,  W.  S.  Sateb,'  O.  Rahn,  and  Bux 
Fabkand  (CentbL  BakU  {etc.],  2.  Aht.,  22  (1908),  So.  i^,  pp,  22-ii;  Psirt 
Products,  5  (1909),  No,  4.  pp.  181-186).— In  the  exiieriment  reported  the  sam- 
ples tested  consisted  of  renovated  butter,  normal  dairy  butter  purchased  In  the 
market,  and  butter  made  at  the  Michigan  Station  from  pasteurized  and  un- 
pasteurized cream. 

There  was  a  small  increase  in  acidity  in  all  samples  when  kept  above  tlie 
freezing  i)oint  for  8  months.  There  was  no  increase  in  free  acid  in  normal  but- 
ters kept  below  the  freezing  point,  except  with  those  samples  made  in  poorly 
managed  dairies.  Many  samples  were  rancid  though  no  free  acid  was  formed, 
therefore  rancidity  of  cold-storage  butter  does  not  depend  on  the  hydrolysis  of 
milk  fat. 

The  butter  was  scored  by  experts  in  a  fresh  condition  and  after  5  and  8 
months'  storage.  At  the  end  of  8  months  the  majority  of  the  samples  kept 
above  the  freezing  point  were  completely  spoiled.  The  other  samples  were 
rated  from  83  to  92.  Neither  salt  content  nor  water  content  seemed  to  affect 
the  keeping  quality. 

A  bacterial  examination  showed  that  the  number  of  acid  bacteria  stand* 
In  close  relation  to  the  salt  content,  when  the  salt  Is  calculated  In  percentace 
of  the  water  content  of  the  butter  and  the  number  of  living  bacteria  Is  calculated 
in  i>ercentage  of  the  bacteria  present  In  fresh  butter.  The  bacteria  were  be^ 
ter  preserved  in  a  high  salt  concentration  because  in  weaker  solutions  the 
freezing  i)oint  Is  higher  and  the  bacteria  were  frozen.  This  confirms  the  ob- 
servation of  Gray  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  76),  that  below  the  freezing  point  lightly 
salted  butter  keeps  better  than  that  strongly  salted. 

On  the  presence  of  p-Oxyphenylethylamin  in  Enunenthal  cheese.  Fourth 
contribution  on  the  constituents  of  Emmenthal  cheese,  E.  Wintersteiw  and 
A.  KuNG  i/Aschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  59  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  138-140;  abs.  in  Rev. 
a^n,  Lait,  7  (1909),  Ao.  i^,  p.  555).— Small  amounts  of  p-Oxyphenylethytamln 
were  found  in  the  lyaln  fraction  of  an  abnormally  ripe  Emmenthal  cheese.  It 
probably  results  from  the  decomposition  of  tyrosin  by  the  action  of  bacteria. 

Process  for  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  J.  Raguet  (French  Patent  S9S4n^ 
Oct.  i7,  1908;  abs.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chcm.  Indus.,  28  (1909),  No.  10,  p.  559).— A 
French  patent  has  been  obtained  for  making  skim-mllk  cheese. 

*•  Skim  milk  is  treated  with  rennet  and  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about 
40**  C,  and  the  curd  Is  separated,  drained,  pressed,  and  finely  subdivided.  It 
Is  next  placed  in  closed  vessels  and  allowed  to  ferment,  the  mass  being  stirred 
occasionally  to  prevent  the  formation  of  lumps.  Each  kilogram  of  the  fer- 
mented mass  is  then  mixed  with  600  cc.  of  water  containing  20  gm.  of  sodium 
chlorld;  the  temi>erature  is  maintained  at  40  to  60**  until  all  lumps  have  dis- 
appeared and  is  then  raised  to  80°,  in  order  to  melt  the  mass.  While  still  hot 
the  product  Is  transferred  to  molds,  cooled,  taken  out  of  the  molds,  coated  witli 
starch  or  flour,  and  colored." 
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Preservation  of  butter,  margarin,  tallow,  fats,  oils,  and  other  substances 
wliich  are  oxidized  when  in  contact  with  air  by  separating  some  of  their 
constituents,  MoNxfeRAN  (French  Patent  395,810,  Jan.  7,  1008;  abs,  in  Jour,  8oc, 
Chem.  Indus,,  28  {1909),  No.  10,  p.  539).— By  this  process,  which  has  been 
patented  in  France,  the  butter  or  other  fat  is  melted  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon 
dioxid.  The  water  Is  then  separated  from  the  fat  and  the  carbon  dioxld  is  re- 
moved by  an  exhaust  pump. 

Glucose-treated  parchment  i>aper  for  packing  butter  and  margarin,  O.  von 
BoLTENSTEBN  {Ztschr,  Spiritusindus.,  32  (1909),  Nos.  10,  pp.  99,  100;  16,  pp.  174, 
175;  abs.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  28  (1909),  No.  10,  p.  559).— Parchment 
paper  for  wrapping  butter  and  margarln  can  be  rendered  pliable  by  dipping  it 
into  liquid  glucose.  Although  the  fluid  Is  a  good  medium  for  the  growth  of 
molds,  no  trace  of  the  characteristic  odor  of  molds  could  be  detected  after 
storing  for  some  days  in  such  paper. 

Report  on  milk  bottle  washers  and  other  dairy  appliances,  B.  Mabtiny 
{Arb.  D^ut.  Landw.  OeselL,  1908,  No.  156,  pp.  76,  figs.  32).— Several  bottle 
washers,  milk  wagons,  separators,  a  combined  chum  and  woriter,  and  a  milk- 
can  washer  are  illustrated  and  described. 

Triple  sterilization  as  applied  to  canning  com,  W.  A.  P.  Moncure  ( Virginia 
Sta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  122-124). — ^This  experiment  in  discontinuous  or  triple  ster- 
ilization of  com  was  made  to  discover  some  method  of  destroying  bacteria 
without  subjecting  the  com  to  a  temperature  of  240**  F.  for  alK)ut  50  minutes, 
which  injures  the  natural  color  and  flavor.  When  boiled  at  212°  F.  for  3  suc- 
t^essive  days  for  70  minutes,  the  contents  of  all  the  cans  were  preserved.  When 
boiled  for  60  minutes  about  half,  and  for  50  minutes  or  less  the  contents  of  all, 
of  the  cans  were  8i)oiled.  This  method  of  boiling  for  70  minutes  on  3  succes- 
sive days  is  recommended  for  home  canning,  but  may  not  be  practical  in  fac- 
tories unless  a  fancy  product  is  desired.  Detailed  methods  of  canning  have 
been  given  in  a  bulletin  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  581). 

Tapioca  and  palm  starches  for  paper  making,  F.  Vibneisel  (Papier  Fabrik., 
7  (1909),  No.  14,  pp.  335-^38;  abs.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  28  (1909),  No.  8, 
p.  4^9). — ^The  author  has  investigated  these  starches,  which  are  employed  for 
textile  finishes,  and  thinks  that  in  Germany  they  may  be  used  for  paper  making. 
They  are  better  for  this  purpose  than  i)otato  ^arch  and  cheai)er  than  cereal 
starches. 

The  domination  of  fermentation  by  the  use  of  selected  yeasts,  W.  A.  P. 
MoNcuBE  and  W.  B.  Ellett  ( Virginia  Sta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  99-122,  pis.  5,  figs.  4).— 
The  causes  of  the  chemical  changes  that  take  place  in  the  transformation  of  a 
fruit  Juice  into  an  alcoholic  l)everage  are  discussed  in  a  general  way,  and  a 
conthiuation  of  earlier  work  is  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  373). 

The  individuality  of  yeasts  as  indicated  by  the  daily  loss  of  carbon  dioxid  and 
by  analyses  of  the  fermented  ciders  was  studied  in  laboratory  ex|>erlment8  and 
in  cellar  experiments,  identical  results  being  secured.  "It  is  proper  to  infer 
tliat  the  characteristics  of  a  yeast  type  are  permanent  and  fixed.  ...  It  is 
also  significant  that  the  characters  should  be  the  same  under  the  widely  vary- 
ing conditions  governing  the  two  exi)erlments."  One  apparent  contradiction  was 
noted,  however.  In  the  laboratory  experiments  the  alcohol  present  as  the 
result  of  the  domination  of  the  natural  ferments  was  practically  the  same  as 
that  resulting  from  the  domination  of  yeast  No.  37,  but  yeast  No.  60  produced 
a  very  much  higher  percentage;  whereas  in  the  cellar  exi)erlments  all  the  ner- 
eentages  were  practically  the  same.  **  We  may  account  for  this  result  only  by 
taking  into  consideration  the  immature  or  green  state  of  the  original  must. 
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Tbis  may  not  be  tbe  true  cause.  Furtber  work  may  be  necessary  to  detemdne 
tbis  absolutely." 

To  determine  tbe  extent  to  wblcb  fermentation  can  be  influenced  in  unsteril- 
ized  must  by  tbe  use  of  selected  yeasts,  400  cc.  samples  of  must  were  inoculated 
witb  different  quantities  of  selected  yeasts.  Tbe  results  were  remarkably  uni- 
form, i,  },  and  1  cc.  sowings  producing  tbe  same  results.  **  It  requires  only  one 
part  of  yeast  to  800  parts  of  cider  to  dominate  fermentation.  It  Is  safe,  tbere^ 
fore,  to  conclude  tbat  one  part  of  yeast  to  400  parts  of  cider  will  in  all  cases 
control  fermentation  in  a  must  made  from  apples  free  from  rot.** 

In  tbe  cellar  experiments  witb  a  mixture  containing  yeasts  No&  37  and  06 
no  trace  of  tbe  influence  of  No.  GO  could  be  detected.  Tbese  experiments  in- 
dicated tbat  sterilization  of  tbe  must  was  unnecessary. 

Tbe  conclusions  of  the  autbors  are  summarized  as  follows :  **  Natural  fermen- 
tation may  or  may  not  yield  a  good  result.  For.  beyond  limiting  the  rapidity 
of  fermentation  through  tbe  medium  of  temperature,  and  tbe  prevention  of  un- 
necessary contamination,  one  has  absolutely  no  control  over  the  resultant  elder. 
Tbe  dominant  ferment  determines  the  quality  of  a  fermented  cider.  Yeasts  have 
individual  characters  and  produce  ciders  having  definite  characteristics.  Tbe 
characters  of  yensts  are  fixed  and  permanent,  and  are  evidently  under  widely 
different  conditions  governing  fermentation." 

Beport  on  Collettes'  process  for  extracting  Juice  from  beet  roots  in  the 
distillery,  Lindet  (Bui.  8oc.  Encour.  Indus.  Nat.  [Paris],  111  (1909),  A'o.  5, 
pp.  468-J^72,  fig.  1;  abs.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chetn.  Indus.,  28  (1909),  Xo.  9.  p.  4^).— 
"  The  advantages  i)OKse8sed  by  tbe  process  patented  by  A.  G.  and  R.  Collette 
.  .  .  are  the  small  cost  of  installation,  the  automatic  working,  the  reductl(Hi 
of  manual  labor,  and  the  thorough  extraction  attained.  Tbe  amount  of  jnlce 
extracted  (130  to  150  liters  per  100  kg.  of  beet  root),  and  the  degree  of  extrac- 
tion (0.2  per  cent  of  sugar  being  left  In  the  exhausted  cossettes).  are  such  as  are 
obtained  under  tbe  best  conditions  of  tbe  diffusion  process.  Tbe  process  is  not 
suitable  for  sugar  manufacture,  since,  owing  to  exposure  to  the  air,  the  Juice 
would  be  darkened  by  tbe  oxydases  of  tbe  beet  root,  and  tbe  treatment  with 
sulphuric  acid,  which  prevents  this  in  the  distillery  process,  should  not  be  per- 
mitted in  the  sugar  house." 

Distillation  of  cane  sugar  molasses  in  Cuba,  R.  Demuth  (La.  Planter,  ji 
(1909),  No.  22,  pp.  SJfl,  3Jf2,  chart  i ) .—Experiments  with  alcoholic  fermentation 
of  cane  molasses  with  yeasts  are  reported  and  the  feasibility  of  ma  king,  alcohol 
from  molasses  is  discussed.  The  author  states  that  a  gallon  of  molasses  worth 
3  cts.  In  Cuba  can  be  converted  into  i  gal.  of  alcohol  worth  10  cts.  at  a  cost  of 
not  over  1  ct. 

Helianthus  tubers  as  a  material  for  the  production  of  spirit,  J.  Kocks 
(Ztschr.  Spiritusindus.,  32  (1909),  No.  15,  pp.  161;  abs.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chen. 
Indus.,  28  (1909),  No.  9,  p.  487). — "Analysis  of  various  samples  of  Helianthus 
tubers  shows  that  they  contain  27.38  to  27.98  per  cent  of  dry  substance,  which 
consists  of  11.69  to  14.06  per  cent  of  protein,  8.11  to  13.60  per  cent  of  sui?ar 
(levulose),  58.33  to  60.52  per  cent  of  inulin  (and  other  substances  yielding 
sugar  on  hydrolysis  with  acids),  and  small  proportions  of  fat,  ash,  and  cellu- 
lose." The  author  determined  tbe  yields  of  alcohol  obtained  from  tbe  fermented 
juice  and  from  the  tubers.  Tbe  amount  obtained  from  tbe  tubers  fermented 
with  sulphuric  acid  varied  from  7.9  to  8.83  per  cent 

Yearbook  of  the  German  associations  of  alcohol  and  starch  manufacturers 
and  potato  driers  (Jahrb.  Ver.  Spiritus  FabHk.  Deut.,  9  (1909),  pp.  jr///+ 
594 ) . — This  is  the  annual  report  of  the  progress  and  present  status  of  the  alco- 
hol, starch,  and  potato  drying  industries  in  Germany. 
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Third  interim  report  of  the  royal  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
relations  of  human  and  animal  tuberculosis,  F.  Griffith  et  al.  (Roy,  Com. 
Tuberculosis,  Third  Interim  RpU,  1909,  pp,  S8). — Experiments  were  conducted 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  excretion  or  discliarge 
of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  milk  and  feces  of  tuberculous  cattle.  The  investiga- 
tions here  reported  have  been  summarized  as  follows: 

*•  The  feces  of  5  naturally  tuberculous  cows,  out  of  the  total  number  of  6  so 
far  investigated,  have  been  found  to  contain  living  and  virulent  tubercle  bacilli. 
Three  of  these  animals,  cows  B,  C,  and  F,  were  severely  diseased  and  were 
eliminating  large  numbers  of  tubercle  bacilli ;  this  is  shown  by  the  occurrence 
of  tuberculosis  after  the  inoculation  of  very  small  doses  of  fecal  matter  in  all 
but  one  of  the  guinea  pigs  which  survived  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  by 
the  fact  that  all  the  swine  fed  became  tuberculous.  Two  of  the  cows,  A  and  D, 
were  In  apparently  excellent  condition  of  health.  One,  cow  A,  showed  after 
death  a  caseous  and  cystic  posterior  pharsmgeal  gland,  a  few  small  nodules  in 
the  Intestine,  and  slight  disseminated  tuberculosis.  The  feces  of  this  animal 
caused  tuberculosis  in  1  out  of  4  swine  fed;  the  other  3  swine  and  all  the 
guinea  pigs  inoculated  remained  healthy.  The  other  cow,  D,  had  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs,  bronchial  and  mediastinal  glands,  without  any  disease  elsewhere. 
The  feces  of  this  animal  caused  tuberculosis  in  3  guinea  pigs  and  2  rabbits; 
2  swine  fed  remained  healthy.  The  feces  of  the  sixth  cow,  E,  which  had  slight 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  a  mediastinal  gland,  did  not  give  rise  to  tuber- 
culosis in  any  of  the  animals  inoculated. 

**  Four  cows.  A,  B,  C,  and  F,  out  of  the  5  cows  which  gave  positive  results 
showed  some  tuberculosis  of  the  alimentary  tract,  but  in  at  least  one  case,  cow 
C,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  large  numbers  of  tul)ercle  bacilli  in 
the  feces.  These  bacilli  must  have  been  coughed  up  from  the  lungs  and 
swallowed. 

**  Tuberculosis  was  present  In  the  uterus  of  each  of  the  severely  infected 
cows  and  the  uterine  discharge  contained  numerous  tubercle  bacilli.  Such 
a  condition  constitutes  another  source  of  infection.  The  milk  of  two  of  the 
cows,  B  and  C,  caused,  though  not  invariably,  tuberculosis  In  guinea  pigs 
inoculated  with  relatively  small  dosea  The  milk  was  withdrawn  from  the 
udder  by  catheterization,  and  post-mortem  examination  of  the  udders  revealed 
no  macroscopic  evidence  of  tuberculosis.  Small  pieces  were  examined  histo- 
logically by  Dr.  Eastwood  and  were  found  to  be  normal,  but  it  is  of  course 
impossible  positively  to  exclude  microscopical  lesions.  The  milk  of  a  third 
cow,  F,  caused  severe  tuberculosis  in  every  guinea  pig  which  lived  a  sufficient 
period  of  time  after  inoculation.  The  udder,  except  for  four  small  nodules  in 
the  left  hind  quarter,  was  normal  to  the  naked  eye;  the  animal  was  very  ill 
at  the  time  the  milk  was  collected.  The  milk  of  the  remaining  2  cows,  D  and 
E,  tested  did  not  give  rise  to  tuberculosis  In  any  of  the  animals  inoculated." 

Eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Interstate  Association  of  Live  Stock  Sani- 
tary Boards  iProc,  Interstate  Assoc,  Live  Stock  Sanit,  Bds,,  11  (1907),  pp.  95). — 
In  the  president's  annual  address  (pp.  7-11 ),  D.  F.  Luckey  briefly  considered  the 
contagious  diseases  of  live  stock,  meat  inspection,  etc.  A  discussion  on  the  State 
control  of  hog  cholera,  led  by  C.  B.  Cotton,  was  entered  into  by  P.  O.  Koto, 
C.  G.  Lamb,  T.  Butler,  and  others  (pp.  11-26).  A  paper  on  tick  eradication,  by 
T.  Butler  ^(  pp.  27-40),  considers  the  importance  of  eradication  and  the  methods 
by  which  It  may  be  accomplished. 

A.  D.  Melvin  briefly  discussed  the  Federal  meat  inspection  (pp.  41-43),  and 
J.  M.  Wright,  State  meat  inspection  (pp.  43-46).    A  paper  was  presented  by 
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O.  E.  Dyson  (pp.  46-54)  on  the  purchase  of  cows  for  slaughter  subject  to  poet- 
niortem  insi)ection.  The  Relation  of  the  State  Veterinary  Surgeon  and  the  IJve 
Stock  Sanitary  Board  to  the  Public  Health  was  considered  by  C.  G.  Lamb  (pp. 
54-59).  Other  papers  presented  are  Rabies  and  Its  Control,  by  A.  Peters  (pp. 
59-73),  Animal  Parasites,  by  J.  G.  Femeyhough  (pp.  73-75),  and  a  Review  of 
Federal  Work  in  Tick  Eradication,  by  R.  P.  Steddom  (pp.  75-Sl). 

The  resolutions  adopted  and  reports  of  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  yartoos 
States  are  included. 

Beport  of  the  veterinary  director  general  and  live  stock  commissicnier, 
J.  G.  RuTHEBTORD  ET  AL.  (Rpt  Vct.  Dir.  OcTi.  Canada,  1908,  p.  i^f ).— This  is  a 
report  for  the  2  years  ending  March  31,  1908. 

The  progress  made  In  the  work  of  stamping  out  hog  cholera  Is  said  to  hare 
been  both  satisfactory  and  encouraging.  A  few  restricted  outbreaks  occurred  in 
Ontario,  some  of  which  took  place  in  the  old  quarantine  area  and  were  evidently 
traceable  to  chronic  cases  unsuspected  and  of  long  standing.  In  another  in- 
stance a  group  of  small  outbreaks  near  the  frontier  was  directly  traceable  to  the 
feeding  of  swill  from  a  large  summer  hotel,  the  provisions  used  in  which  were 
largely  imported. 

Cattle  imiK)rted  into  Canada  for  breeding  purposes  or  milk  production  are 
tested  in  quarantine  except  in  the  cases  of  cattle  from  the  United  States,  which 
are  admitted  on  Inspection  when  accompanied  by  a  satisfactory  test  chart  signed 
by  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Department  Officers 
of  the  Department  test  similar  classes  of  cattle  exported  to  the  United  States. 
All  reactors  are  i)ermanently  earmarked  and  their  exportation  prohibited. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  In  the  number  of  cases  of  glanders. 
During  the  12  months  ending  March  31,  1907,  nearly  250  fewer  horses  were 
slaughtered  than  In  the  similar  period  ending  October  31,  1905,  while  the  figures 
for  the  12  mouths  ending  March  31,  1908,  show  a  decrease  of  more  than  550  over 
the  1907  figures.  The  author  states  that  he  Is  convinced  that  the  disease  Is 
being  systematically  and  thoroughly  eradicated. 

The  exi>eriments  on  pictou  cattle  disease  at  the  Nova  Scotia  station  were  con- 
tinued In  order  to  secure  definite  Information  as  to  the  value  of  sheep,  and  Inci- 
dentally of  other  animals,  as  agents  In  the  extirpation  of  ragwort.  Mange  in 
cattle  still  prevails  to  a  somewhat  serious  extent  in  southern  Alberta  and  sonth- 
western  Saskatchewan.  The  number  of  horses  slaughtered  because  of  dourine 
has  decreased  from  412  In  the  previous  17  mouths  to  216  In  the  following  24 
months.  Mange  in  horses  was  prevalent  to  a  small  extent  in  certain  districts  of 
Quebec,  while  a  few  cases  were  also  dealt  with  In  the  provinces  further  west 

A  number  of  cases  of  sheep  scab  were  detected,  all  being  confined  to  western 
Ontario.  Several  outbreaks  of  anthrax  were  reported  in  the  provinces  of  On- 
tario and  Quebec  and  the  disease  also  appeared  on  one  farm  in  New  Brunswick. 
Black  quarter  prevailed  to  a  certain  extent  in  different  provinces.  Rabies  made 
its  appearance  in  a  number  of  different  districts  throughout  the  dominion.  Sev- 
eral outbreaks  occurred  In  the  Niagara  peninsula,  some  of  which  were  traceable 
to  dogs  from  the  United  States.  The  results  of  exiwrt  Inspection  and  import 
testing  are  rei)orted  in  detail.  The  inauguration  of  the  inspection  service  under 
the  provisions  of  the  meat  and  canned  foods  act,  which  was  passed  In  1907,  Is 
considered  the  most  noteworthy  matter  dealt  with  In  this  report. 

In  the  report  of  the  pathologist  (pp.  59-69,  77-98),  C.  H.  Hlgglns  considers 
the  Investigations  conducted  and  specimens  exaihlned.  The  amount  of  tuber- 
culin dispersed  from  the  laboratory  shows  a  slight  Increase  over  the  amount  In 
previous  years  and  totals  3,430  doses.  During  the  course  of  Investigations  non- 
pathogenic trypanosomes  were  found  In  the  blood  of  cotton-tall  rabbits  and  in 
field  mice.    A  special  report  on  loco  poisoning  by  G.  Hilton  (pp.  107-115),  one  on 
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redwater  Investigations  in  British  Columbia,  by  T.  Bowhill  (pp.  115-118),  one  on 
glanders  by  J.  G.  Rutherford  (pp.  120-136),  and  the  reports  of  special  Inspectors 
ire  Included.  An  account  of  the  commercial  live  stock  Industry  In  western  Can- 
ada, by  J.  F.  Robb  (pp.  136-141),  concludes  the  report. 

Beport  of  the  division  of  animal  industry,  V.  A.  Norqaard  {Rpt,  Bd.  Comrs, 
Agr,  and  Forestry  Hawaii^  4  (J 907),  pp,  99-202,  pis,  6;  also  Reprint) ,^Thi8  Is 
the  third  annual  report  of  the  veterinarian. 

The  most  Important  work  of  the  division  is  that  of  the  Inspection  service, 
which  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Introduction  of  dis- 
eased live  stock  in  the  Territory.  Rules  and  regulations  governing  the  Importa- 
tion of  live  stock,  which  are  said  to  have  been  completely  revised  during  the 
year,  are  considered.  Attention  Is  called  to  the  necessity  of  compulsory  testing 
of  cattle  with  tuberculin  by  Federal  Inspectors  before  shipping  upon  the  main- 
land. The  Importation  of  dressed  meats  and  dairy  products  Is  briefly  noted,  as 
is  the  Importation  of  live  stock  from  New  Zealand. 

The  author  reports  that  apparently  there  has  been  less  disease  in  the  live 
stock  during  the  past  year  than  during  the  two  previous  years.  The  year  was 
unusually  favorable  for  the  recovery  of  horses  from  osteoporosis  or  big  head. 
Glanders  Is  said  to  have  caused  considerable  loss,  two  outbreaks  with  respec- 
tively 10  and  12  eases  having  occurred,  besides  a  number  of  scattering  cases, 
principally  on  the  Islands  of  Hawaii  and  Oahu.  An  account  by  H.  B.  Elliott 
under  the  title  Observations  Regarding  Glanders  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  Is 
given.  Other  diseases  considered  Include  epizootic  laryngitis  In  horses,  acti- 
nomycosis, eye  disease  In  cattle,  enzootic  stomatitis  In  horses,  and  lead  poison- 
ing In  cattle.  Information  here  presented  upon  the  Insect  pests  of  live  stock 
has  been  previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  160).  Encour- 
agement Is  said  to  have  been  given  to  mule  breeding. 

Report  of  the  government  veterinary  bacteriologist,  A.  Theileb  ( Transvaal 
Dept  Agr,  Ann.  Rpt,  1908,  pp,  55-97). — Further  investigations  Into  the  disease 
caused  by  Piroplasma  mutatis,  are  first  considered.  "Although  P.  mutans  may 
be  seen  In  smears,  yet,  unless  every  other  cause  can  be  excluded,  it  can  not 
safely  be  said  that  the  animal  is  suffering  at  that  particular  time  from  P, 
mutans,  and  should  It  die  that  the  cause  of  death  Is  this  form  of  gall  sickness. 
For  instance,  in  an  infection  with  heartwater  complicated  with  P.  mutans,  the 
former  can  not  be  determined  from  a  microscopical  examination  alone  owing 
to  Its  cause  being  ultravlslble ;  In  fact,  any  disease  with  a  high  fever  reaction 
may  be  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  P,  mutans  In  an  animal  Immune 
against  this  parasite."  It  Is  said  to  have  become  necessary  that  a  better  means 
of  differentiating  between  P.  parvum  and  P.  mutans  be  worked  out. 

Having  obtained  the  pure  Infection  of  P,  mutans  it  Is  now  possible  to  make 
further  experiments  to  elucidate  the  course  of  the  disease  and  the  relation  of 
ticks  to  its  transmission.  Various  attempts  made  to  discover  a  way  other  than 
by  tick  Infestation  of  transmitting  the  East  Coast  fever  from  a  sick  to  a  healthy 
animal  have  all  failed. 

In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  cold  upon  ticks  Infected  with  East  Coast 
fever,  experiments  were  conducted.  "The  results  of  these  experiments  were 
that  (1)  a  temperature  of  0"  C.  retards  the  hatching  of  brown  ticks  Into  adults, 
(2)  a  temperature  of  0°  does  not  Interfere  with  the  development  of  the  para- 
site within  the  engorged  nymphse,  (3)  a  temperature  of  0°  does  not  kill  the 
virus  contained  in  engorged  nymphse  of  the  brown  tick.  In  no  Instance  was  any 
difference  noted  In  the  vlrulency  of  the  disease ;  the  only  point  of  Interest  was 
that  the  ticks  kept  at  a  low  temperature  molted  at  a  later  date  than  the  con- 
trols, but  when  the  former  were  placed  on  susceptible  cattle  these  animals 
promptly  contracted  the  disease  and  died.    In  the  light  of  this  exi)erlence  the 
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conclusion  might  be  drawn  that  it  is  not  the  cold  wliich  interferes  with  the 
development  of  the  parasites  in  the  ticlc,  but  there  are  reasons  to  belLeve  that 
notwithstanding  the  severe  cold  to  which  the  ticks  are  subjected  that  it  had 
not  been  acting  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time;  indeed,  under  the  conditions  of 
the  high  veld  it  is  probably  not  the  sudden  influence  of  the  extreme  cold  hot 
the  combined  effect  of  a  low  temperature  during  the  night  followed  bj  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  in  the  daytime." 

The  Inoculation  of  sheep  against  bluetongue  was  very  successful  Up  to 
February,  1908,  over  80,000  doses  had  been  Issued  to  the  Transvaal  farmers, 
while  over  100,000  doses  were  distributed  among  other  South  African  colonies. 

Further  experiments  with  biliary  fever  of  equines  are  briefly  reported.  Out  of 
72  horses  and  76  mules  inoculated  with  donlcey  foal  blood  of  the  fourth  genera- 
tion and  upward,  none  died  of  biliary  fever,  showing  that  the  inoculation  can 
be  done  with  safety.  Its  use  is  recommended  for  practical  purposes.  The  con- 
clusion was  drawn  that  in  practice  it  will  be  necessary  to  paclc  horse-slclmess 
virus  in  small  bottles  in  order  to  enable  the  district  veterinary  surgeons  to  util- 
ize the  material  out  of  a  fresh  bottle  for  each  batch  of  injections  and  thus  pre- 
vent recorking.  Besides  horse  sickness  there  are  other  fevers  observed  in 
horses,  fevers  which  may  be  accompanied  with  high  temperature  reactions  and 
high  pulse  and  which,  on  first  sight,  simulate  horse  slclcness,  but  which  in 
reality  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  disease. 

Inoculations  of  mules  with  polyvalent  virus  and  the  results  In  practice  for 
the  season  lJK)7-8  are  reported.  Ont  of  2,419  mules  inoculated  with  polyvalent 
virus,  and  of  which  2,310  recovered  and  were  exposed  in  the  Transvaal,  IS  deaths 
or  0.7  of  1  per  cent,  occurred  after  discharge,  of  which  nearly  all  occurred  in 
one  particular  lot  of  mules. 

Microscopical  and  pathological  anatomical  examinations  made  during  the  year 
are  also  reported.  During  the  year  283,184  tubes  of  calf  vaccine  lymph  were 
issued.  A  brief  report  of  the  assistant  government  bacteriologist,  W.  Frei,  Is 
given  in  Appendix  A,  and  that  of  the  superintendent,  E.  B.  H.  Parkes,  In 
Api)endix  B. 

Beport  of  the  principal  veterinary  surgeon,  C.  R  Gray  (Transvaal  Dept. 
Agr.  Ann,  Rpt.  190S,  pp,  ^1-5!i,  map  1). — Satisfactory  progress  is  said  to  have 
been  made  with  the  work  of  pushing  back  the  East  Ckwist  fever.  Everywhere  the 
number  of  infected  farms  has  been  reduced,  even  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
which  are  principally  inhabited  by  natives.  The  position  of  the  colony  in  respect 
to  lung  sickness  continues  to  be  satisfactory,  although  the  disease  is  still  preva- 
lent in  Cai)e  Colony.  Restrictions  on  the  importation  of  cattle  from  Cape  Colony 
and  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  are  still  maintained.  Only  three  outbreaks 
of  tuberculosis  were  dealt  with  during  the  year.  Hog  cholera  and  swine  plague 
were  reported  but  once  each.  Only  13  sporadic  cases  of  anthrax  were  recorded 
and  In  no  locality  did  it  show  a  tendency  to  assume  an  epidemic  character. 
Much  remains  to  be  done  In  the  eradication  of  scab.  Decreases  are  reported  in 
the  number  of  outbreaks  of  glanders  and  ulcerative  lymphangitis. 

The  loco-weed  disease  of  the  Plains,  C.  D.  Mabsh  (T.  8.  Dcpt,  Agr,,  Bur, 
Anim,  Indus.  Bui  112,  pp,  ISO,  pis.  lU  fiffs-  2.9).— Part  1  of  this  work  is  devoted 
to  a  historical  summary  and  review  of  the  literature  on  the  aflTection  and  descrip- 
tions of  Ariigallus  lamhcrti  and  Astragalus  mollissirmts,  the  plants  to  which  the 
exi)erlmental  work  was  limited.  Part  2  is  a  technical  report  on  prolonged  field 
feeding  investigations  carried  out  at  Hugo  and  Woodland  Park,  Colo.,  and  at 
Imperial,  Nebr.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Colorado  and  Nebraska  Stations.  Part 
3  is  devoted  to  the  results  and  conclusions.  The  feeding  experiments  consisted  In 
grazing  cattle  and  horses  upon  pastures  containing  loco  weed  in  comparison  with 
others  fed  on  pastures  free  from  the  loco  weed,  as  well  as  feeding  the  loco  plants 
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in  the  corrals,  and  making  as  extensive  autopsies  upon  locoed  animals  as  pos- 
sible. The  experiments  were  intended  (1)  to  prove  whether  the  loco  weeds 
would  poison  or  not,  (2)  to  demonstrate  the  symptoms  of  loco  poisoning  and  the 
pathological  lesions  accompanying  it,  and  (3)  to  determine  whether  or  not  reme- 
dial measures  could  be  instituted  for  the  relief  of  the  lo«o-infested  area. 

The  conclusions  reached  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  three  seasons  are  sum- 
marized as  follows :   . 

"  There  Is  no  longer  any  question  in  regard  to  the  poisonous  properties  of  the 
loco  plants.  It  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  animals  eating  these  plants  would 
succumb  sooner  or  later  to  their  poisonous  action.  .  .  , 

^  It  was  found  that  the  symptoms  of  the  loco  disease  were  essentially  like  those 
which  had  been  mentioned  by  the  majority  of  stockmen.  .  .  .  The  more  promi- 
nent symptoms  are  a  staggering  and  uncertain  gait,  caused  by  a  general  disturb- 
ance of  the  nervous  system,  which  leads  in  some  cases  to  an  apparent  partial 
paralysis  of  the  limbs  and  to  a  very  distinct  lack  of  muscular  coordination.  The 
animals  eating  loco  eat  more  and  more  of  it,  although  they  do  not  in  all  cases 
acquire  a  passionate  love  for  the  weed,  and  sooner  or  later  lose  flesh  and  die  of 
starvation. 

"In  the  post-mortem  examinations  it  was  found  that  there  were  certain 
quite  definite  lesions.  The  animals  were  strongly  anemic.  This  anemia  was 
indicated  not  only  by  paleness  of  flesh  and  actual  loss  of  blood,  but  by  serous 
deposits  in  various  parts  of  the  l)ody.  The  blood  was  found  to  be  poor  in 
hemoglobin  and  commonly  rather  rich  in  leucocytes.  A  diseased  condition  of 
the  stomach  was  ^  common  accompaniment  of  the  locoed  condition,  this  being 
marked  in  cattle  by  ulcers  in  the  fourth  stomach.  Ail  the  body  fluids  are 
rather  unusually  abundant,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  fluid  of  the 
epidural  space  of  the  spinal  canal,  which  Is  commonly  more  or  less  organized, 
so  that  the  spinal  canal  frequently  sefehis  to  be  filled  with  a  Jelly-like  substance. 
There  is  a  hyperemlc  condition  of  the  central  nervous  system,  which  in  acute 
cases  is  accompanied  by  clots  in  the  lateral  ventricle&  In  females  diseased 
ovaries  are  common. 

"The  common  loco  plants  in  Colorado  and  adjacent  territory  are  Aragallua 
lamberti  and  Astragalus  mollissimus,  .  .  .  The  results  of  the  experiment  showed 
very  clearly  that  Astragalus  mollissimus  was  much  the  more  virulent.  .  .  . 

"  Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  somewhat  diflTerently  affected  by  these  plants. 
In  regions  covered  with  Astragalus  mollissimus  the  only  common  locoed  animals 
are  horsea  Horses  which  eat  this  plant  become  poisoned  ordinarily  rather 
quickly  and  may  die  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Both  cattle  and  horses 
eat  Aragallus  lamberti,  but  cattle,  perhaps,  rather  more  freely  than  horses,  so 
that  in  regions  where  Aragallus  lamberti  is  the  more  common  loco  plant  the 
cattle  are  much  more  commonly  affected  than  horses.  .  .  .  Sheep  eat  both 
species,  but  for  them  also  Aragallus  lamberti  is  the  more  dangerous,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  more  apt  to  eat  this  plant  than  Astragalus  mollissimus, 

"  It  was  found  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  individual  susceptibility 
of  animals  to  the  loco  poison,  although  most  of  them  will  succumb  to  the 
temptation  and  perish  from  its  effects  sooner  or  later.  In  regard  to  different 
breeds  of  animals  there  is  a  distinct  difference,  although  the  observations  were 
not  extensive  enough  for  any  broad  general izationa  Generally  speaking,  the 
better-bred  animals  are  more  likely  to  be  poisoned  than  those  that  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  country.  Among  sheep,  black-faces  yield  much  more  quickly 
than  Merinos.  Among  cattle,  Durhams  and  Aberdeen-Angus  were  found  to 
yield  more  quickly  than  Herefords. 

**In  regard  to  remedial  measures,  the  work  of  the  experiment  gives  quite 
definite  suggestions.     It  is  clear  that  where  land  is  suflaciently  valuable  to 
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make  it  profitable  to  pay  for  that  amount  of  labor,  it  Is  entirely  feasible  to  cot 
out  all  of  the  loco  weeds.  This  is  particularly  easy  in  regard  to  Astragalm 
moUissimus,  because  it  grows  In  comparatively  small  patches.  Where  Aragallm 
lamberti  is  abundant  the  worlt  wolild  be  more  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  tlie 
land  Is  hardly  worth  tlie  expense  of  the  labor.  It  is  evident  tliat  in  the  case 
of  fenced  pastures  it  frequently  will  be  profitable  to  destroy  the  loco  weeds 
in  this  way. 

**  Some  locoed  animals  will  recover  if  taken  from  the  weed  and  fed  well 
without  any  treatment 

"  Most  locoed  animals  will  recover  if  they  are  taken  from  loco,  fed  carefully, 
and  treated  on  the  lines  in^li'^ated  by  our  experiments. 

"  In  all  cases  care  should  be  taken  to  relieve  constipation,  either  through  the 
character  of  the  food  or  by  the  use  of  magnesium  sulphate. 

"  Horses  are  best  treated  with  Fowler's  solution  in  daily  doses  of  15  cc., 
continued  for  at  least  one  month. 

"  Cattle  are  best  treated  with  daily  doses  of  strychnin,  the  doses  not  exceed- 
ing three-twentieths  of  a  grain,  given  hypodermically,  and  continued  for  ooe 
or  two  months.  It  is  esi)ecially  important  that  the  dose  should  be  small.  a« 
locoes  are  very  susceptible  to  the  bad  effects  from  overdosing." 

An  extensive  bibliography  Is  appended.  A  companion  bulletin  dealing  with 
laboratory  exi>eriment3  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  280). 

Lymphatic  glands  of  the  ox,  J.  F.  Craig  {Vet,  Jour,,  65  {1909),  No,  408,  pp. 
279-2S6). — A  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 

Johne's  disease  in  cattle,  C.  W.  Townsend  {Vet,  Rec,  21  {1909),  No.  109^ 
pp,  870-H72), — The  author  believes  this  disease  to  be  more  prevalent  in  the  fen 
districts  than  in  other  parts  of  England. 

Filtration  experiments  on  the  virus  of  cattle  plague  with  Chamberland 
filters  "  F,"  E.  H.  Ruediger  {Phmppinefour,  8ci„  B,  Med,  8ei.,  k  {1909),  -Vo. 
/,  pp.  37-fi2,  charts  5). — "  Froni  the  experiments  previously  reported  [E  S.  Km 
20,  p.  1188]  and  those  recorded  here  it  Is  evident  that  even  on  carefully  select- 
ing the  most  porous  of  the  Chamberland  filters,  marked  "  F,"  none  have  been 
found  which  allowed  the  virus  of  cattle  plague  to  pass." 

Filtration  experiments  with  Bacillus  cholersB  suis,  C.  N,  McBrydk  {V,  5. 
Drpt.  Agr„  Bur,  Anim,  Indus,  BuL  113,  pp,  31,  fig,  1), — Two  series  of  filtration 
exi)eriments  with  bouillon  cultures  of  B.  cholerw  suis  carried  out  by  the  author 
in  order  to  determine  whether  filters  of  the  Berkefeld  and  Pasteur-Chamberland 
type  can  be  relied  upon  absolutely  to  restrain  the  bacillus  are  here  described 
In  detail. 

In  view  of  the  results  obtained  the  author  concludes : 

*'(!)  That  Pasteur-Chamberland  filters  F  and  B  effectually  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  B.  cholerw  suis, 

*'(2)  That  the  smaller  Berkefeld  laboratory  cylinders  vary  in  permeability. 

"(3)  That  certain  of  the  Berkefeld  laboratory  cylinders  will  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  B,  cholerw  suis  when  a  limited  amount  of  material  Is  filtered. 

*'(4)  That  the  granules  noted  in  cultures  of  B,  cholerw  suis  have  no  signlfl- 
cance  in  filtration  experiments  with  this  organism. 

"(5)  That  in  the  filtration  exr)eriments  described  in  Bulletin  72  [B.  S.  R,,  17, 
p.  87],  the  filtrates  employecl  did  not  contain  B,  cholerw  suis, 

"(6)  That  hog  cholera  is  due  to  an  ultra-visible  virus  sufliceintly  small  to 
pass  through  the  pores  of  the  Chamberland  filter." 

Pyemic  arthritis,  J.  Spencer  {Virginia  8ta,  Rpt,  1908,  pp,  125-150).— Details 
are  given  of  a  number  of  cases,  representing  all  degrees  in  severity  of  attack, 
that  were  treated  with  antistreptococcic  serum. 
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The  author  concludes  that  *'  pyemic  arthritis  may  arise  from  either  a  pyemic 
or  septic  infection ;  that  one  or  both  may  be  present  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  subject;  that  the  septic  form  assumes  a  more  acute  type,  and  usually 
terminates  fatally  within  a  few  days;  that  the  pyemic  infection  will  yield 
readily  to  potent  cocci  antitoxin,  and  we  believe  will  be  much  assisted  in  a 
more  rapid  convalescence  by  conjunction  with  nuclein,  especially  tn  weakly 
foals;  that  large  doses  of  serum  should  be  employed  early  and  discontinued  as 
soon  as  resolution  is  established." 

The  history  of  srlanders  in  the  French  army,  L.  Magnin  (Rev,  Q6n,  J/dd. 
ViU,  12  {1908),  No.  139-1^0,  pp,  396-^12).— -This  history  is  based  on  statistics 
from  the  commission  on  equine  hygiene  and  the  reports  of  the  veterinary  chiefs 
of  the  service. 

Donrine  (Dept.  Agr.  Ottawa,  Health  Anim.  Branch,  Spec.  Rpt.  DouHne,  1907, 
pp.  63,  pis.  18,  charts  3). — ^A  short  historical  review  of  the  occurrence  of  this  dis- 
ease in  Canada,  where  it  has  for  several  years  existed  to  a  limited  degree  among 
horses  in  certain  districts  in  southern  Alberta  and  in  one  locality  in  southwest- 
em  Saskatchewan,  is  presented  by  J.  G.  Rutherford  (pp.  8-6)  and  the  clinical 
and  pathological  features  of  the  disease  as  occurring  in  cases  studied  are  re- 
ported by  C.  H.  Higgins  (pp.  7-31 ) .  The  first  demonstration  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent  of  the  presence  of  Trypanosoma  equiperdum  in  naturally  infected 
cases  of  dourine  is  said  to  have  been  tliat  of  Watson  and  Gallivan,  which  is  here 
reported.  With  this  discovery  It  was  definitely  determined  that  the  disease  is 
identical  with  the  dourine  of  other  countries. 

The  demonstration  of  this  parasite  is  largely  a  matter  of  obtaining  suitable 
cases  coupled  with  systematic  experiments  and  close  observation.  The  possi- 
bility of  diagnosing  the  disease  by  purely  clinical  means  is  considered  as  fully 
established.  As  with  sleeping  sickness,  It  is  believed  that  the  lesions  produced  in 
cases  of  dourine  are  due  to  a  large  extent  to  the  toxin  present.  "  Certain  bodies 
have  been  observed  in  some  of  the  preparations  taken  by  Watson,  and  later 
studied  by  both  of  us,  which  may  be  trypanosomata  in  an  involution  stage.  I 
can  not  agree  with  Thiroux  and  Teppaz,  however,  that  the  red  granules  seen  in 
the  lai^e  mononuclear  lymphocytes  of  horses  (when  stained  with  eosin  and 
methylene  blue  in  any  of  its  combinations),  represent  the  remains  of  trypanoso- 
mata, for  we  have  observed  these  granules  almost  without  exception  in  smears 
taken  from  the  general  and  peripheral  circulation  of  healthy  horses." 

The  pathological  anatomy  and  blood  examinations  of  the  cases  studied  are 
reported  in  detail.  E.  A.  Watson  reports  a  case  of  dourine  with  experimental  in- 
oculations and  miscellaneous  notes  on  the  symptomatology  and  diagnosis  (pp. 
32-51).  In  Appendix  A  several  cases  of  natural  dourine  are  reported  (pp.  52-54) . 
In  Appendix  B,  a  brief  report  made  by  E.  T.  Davison  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  of  this  Department,  concerning  an  investigation  of  the  disease  at  Leth- 
hridge,  Alberta,  is  given  (p.  55).  Appendix  C  contains  an  article  on  the  Identity 
of  dourine  by  Schneider  and  Buffard  (pp.  56,  57),  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R., 
17,  p.  809). 

Trypanosomiasis  of  horses  at  Tonquin,  Hallot  (Rev.  O^.  M6d.  V^t.,  12 
{1908),  No.  135-136,  pp.  129-1^7,  figs.  6).— The  author  here  reports  a  series  of 
enzootics  which  he  has  studied  in  Tonquin,  French  Indo-China.  In  horses  the 
disease  terminates  in  death,  while  with  cattle  it  is  nearly  always  benign.  The 
author  has  experimentally  infected  the  guinea  pig,  rat,  dog,  and  calves  with 
the  equine  virus.  In  transmission  experiments  tabanids  conveyed  the  disease 
from  an  infected  to  a  healthy  guinea  pig.  Experiments  with  Stomoxys  resulted 
negatively. 
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The  treatment  of  trypanosomiases  in  horses  by  orpiment  alone  or  in  con- 
nection with  atoxyl,  A.  Thiboux  and  L.  Teppaz  {Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  23  {1909}, 
No.  5,  pp.  240-252;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  22  {1909),  No.  2. 
pp.  162-166) .—Preyiowsly  noted  from  another  source  (K  S.  R,,  21,  p.  184), 

Leucocytozoon  piroplasmoides  of  epizootic  lymphans^itis  of  the  horse,  A. 
Thiboux  and  A.  Teppaz  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  ij7  {1908),  No.  22. 
pp.  1075,  1076). — The  authors  briefly  review  the  literature  on  the  etiology  of 
this  disease,  and  report  studies  in  a  horse  that  had  been  treated  for  and  cured 
of  trypanosomiasis  by  the  use  of  orpiment  and  atoxyl.  They  found  the  mor- 
phology and  imrasltlc  habits  of  the  protozoa  present  In  the  sores  to  be  much 
similar  to  those  of  Helcosoma  tropicum,  and  regard  the  disease  as  the  equine 
variety  of  the  oriental  sore  In  man. 

The  treatment  of  dog  distemper  by  means  of  vaccination,  R.  Bissauge 
and  L.  Naudin  {Rev.  G6n.  M^O.  VH.,  12  {190S).  No.  1^1,  pp.  503-501 ) .—Vyuriup 
the  course  of  their  practice  the  authors  have  experimented  on  numerous  sub- 
jects with  the  various  therapeutic  agents.  They  conclude  that  none  of  these 
has  any  prophylactic  value.  The  Swiss  yeast  of  Pury  has  given  successful 
results  In  many  cases,  particularly  with  dogs  In  which  the  nervous  symptom 
arose  at  the  beginning.  The  antistreptococcic  serum  of  the  Pasteur  Institute 
and  that  of  Dassonvllle  and  Wlssocq  have  given  equally  encouraging  results. 
In  their  practice  the  authors  have  given  preference  to  the  latter  serum,  which 
they  now  use  In  a  systematic  way.  In  order  to  utilize  the  therapeutic  power  of 
this  serum  and  obtain  the  best  results  from  Its  use  applications  must  be  made 
at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  before  lesions  have  formed. 

The  successful  drug  treatment  of  canine  piroplasmosis,  together  with 
observations  upon  the  effect  of  drugs  on  Piroplasma  canis,  G.  H.  F.  Nottall 
and  S.  Hadwen  {Parasitology,  2  {1909),  No.  1-2,  pp.  1.56-191.  fig.  1). — ^The 
authors'  conclusions  follow : 

*'  We  have  discovered  that  tryimnblau  and  trypanrot  are  highly  efficient 
remedies  in  the  treatment  6t  canine  plroplasmosls,  no  drug  or  mode  of  treatment 
having  hitherto  been  found  to  exert  any  appreciable  eflTect  upon  this  very  fatal 
disease.  The  drugs  exert  a  direct  and  observable  effect  upon  the  parasites  (a) 
by  causing  the  pyriform  parasites  to  quickly  disappear,  and  (b)  In  most  eases. 
by  causing  the  total  disappearance  of  the  parasites  from  microscopic  observation 
In  the  peripheral  blood.  The  disappearance  of  the  parasites  from  the  blood  i.« 
usually  temporary,  the  parasites  reappearing  in  small  numbers  after  an  interval 
of  9  to  12  days,  but  the  dogs,  as  a  rule,  show  no  symptoms  and  gradually 
progress  toward  recovery.  In  our  experience  there  is  but  slight  loss  of  weight 
in  treated  animals,  this  being  in  marked  contrast  to  what  is  usually  observed 
in  dogs  which  recover  naturally.  In  the  2  dogs  which  died  of  a  relapse  the 
parasites  reapi)eared  after  an  Interval  of  4  to  5  days.  .  .  .  Arsacetin  and 
soamin  exert  no  curative  effect  urK)n  canine  plroplasmosls." 

On  the  supposed  development  of  Trypanosoma  lewisi  in  lice  and  fleas,  and 
the  occurrence  of  Crithidia  ctenophthalmi  in  fleas,  C.  Strickland  {Parasitol- 
ogy, 2  {1909),  Nos.  1-2,  pp.  8/-90).— The  alimentary  tracts  of  104  lice  {Hwrna- 
topinus  spinulosus),  which  had  been  taken  from  rats  Infected  with  T.  lewisi,  were 
examined.  In  51  lice  no  trace  of  T.  lewisi  could  be  found,  but  In  53  lice  T.  lewisi, 
unchanged  In  every  i)artlcular,  was  found  In  various  parts  of  the  gut.  The 
trypanosome  was  seen  to  be  quite  unchanged  In  stained  preparations. 

The  alimentary  tracts  of  45  fleas  {Ctenophthalmus  agyrtes)  which  had  fed  ou 
infected  rats  were  also  examined,  but  in  43  fleas  T.  letmsi  could  not  be  found. 
They  disappeared  very  rapidly  from  the  ingested  blood  and  could  not  be  found  In 
stained  preparations.    In  2  fleas  trypanosomes  were  found,  but  they  did  not  differ 
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in  form  from  those  seen  In  the  blood  of  the  rat.  Crithidia  ctetwphthalmi  was 
fcvund  in  O  of  the  fleas. 

About  370  lice  and  75  fleas  were  examined,  but  no  evidence  was  obtained  of 
developmental  changes  of  T.  Icicisi  in  either  fleas  or  lice. 

Fatal  enteritis  in  a  tiger  caused  by  Fhysaloptera  prseputialis,  A.  J.  Harbi- 
son and  I.  W.  Hall  ( Parasitology y  2  {1909),  Nos,  1-2,  pp.  29-31).— A  widespread 
distribution  of  the  nematode  and  the  extensive  chronic  irritation  of  the  gastric 
and  intestinal  wall  are  said  to  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  death 
of  the  animal. 

ETJEAL  ENOINEEEINO. 

The  best  road  and  the  right  way  to  make  it,  A.  L.  Barber  {New  York,  1909, 
pp.  32,  dgms.  .J). — This  imuii>hlet  contains  a  brief  accoimt  of  early  road  builders 
and  their  attempts  to  secure  ideal  pavements  for  both  country  roads  and  city 
streets.  The  author  sums  up  the  requirements jof  both  types  of  roads  and  dis- 
casses  the  merits  of  asphalt  for  city  streets  and  of  maaidam  for  country  roads,  as 
well  as  road  presentation  and  dust  preventives. 

The  chief  object  of  the  pamphlet  is  to  present  a  new  ty|)e  of  country  road,  which 
it  is  believed  will  best  meet  requirements.  This  is  a  combination  of  asphalt  and 
macadam,  with  an  asphalt  strip  6f  suitable  width  running  through,  and  usually 
in  the  middle,  of  the  macadam.  It  is  estimated  that  this  would  cost  but  30  per 
cent  more  than  the  macadam  alone,  and  would  last  15  to  20  years  longer. 

Waterproofing  concrete  with  asphalt  {Cement  and  Engin.  News,  21  {1909), 
No.  4,  PP-  111-119,  figs.  S). — Methods  of  waterproofing  concrete  structures  are  de- 
scrll>ed. 

Between  2  layers  of  concrete,  |)reviously  painted,  a  commercial  as|)halt  is 
applied  with  mops  at  a  temperature  of  about  425°  F.  Even  should  cracks  occur 
in  the  concrete,  the  elasticity  of  the  asphalt  layer  will  secure  the  structure  against 
leakage.  When  water  pressure  has  to  be  contended  with,  the  method  advised  is  to 
use  saturated  felt  covered  with  hot  asi)halt,  and  there  is  described  and  illustrated 
the  construction  of  a  water-tight  reservoir,  using  this  method. 

Wells  in  the  Gangetic  alluvium,  W.  H.  Moreland  {Agr,  Jour,  India,  4 
{1909),  No.  1,  pp.  34-42 f  fiff^'  2).— Irrigation  in  the  United  Provinces  of  India 
depends  largely  on  wells  for  its  supply  of  water,  and  the  author  states  that 
while  the  resources  of  the  rivers  available  for  canals  are  almost  exhausted, 
the  possibilities  of  increasing  the  number  of  wells  is  unlimited.  In  the  wells 
dug  in  the  alluvium  bordering  the  Ganges  River  conditions  are  such  that  if 
water  is  lifted  faster  than  at  a  given  rate  the  influx  of  sand  fills  the  well, 
rwidering  it  useless.  The  author  describes  methods  in  use  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  wells  by  so  driving  pipe  from  the  bottom  of  the  uppermost  water- 
bearing stratum  through  strata  of  clay  as  to  penetrate  a  lower  water-bearing 
sand.  Even  then  care  has  to  be  exercised  not  to  overtax  the  well.  Thjs 
accounts  for  the  small  number  of  power  pumps  used  in  the  region. 

Utilizing  farm  water  power,  R.  M.  Winans  {Farm  and  Fireside,  32  {1909), 
So.  17,  pp.  i,  5,  figs.  3). — There  is  given  a  popular  discusslou  of  methods  of 
estimating  and  utilizing  the  power  available  from  small  water  courses.  A  num- 
ber of  practical  suggestions  regarding  construction  and  operation  are  made 
with  a  view  to  enable  farmers  to  obtain  light  and  power  from  near-by  streams. 
Parm  hydro-electric  plant  without  operating  attendant,  P.  J.  O'Oara 
i Elect.  World,  53  {1909),  No.  23,  pp.  1314-1316,  figs.  7).— This  is  an  Illustrated 
account  of  the  development  of  the  water  power  of  a  small  stream  and  its  appli- 
cation to  lighting  and  operating  machinery.  The  hydraulic  and  electrical 
i-qutpment  are  described  in  detail  as  well  as  the  various  applications  to  which 
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Ibe  electricity  is  put  The  water  wheel  used  is  a  2-ft.  Pelton  of  special  design, 
aud  works  under  an  effective  head  of  75  ft,  while  the  static  head  is  80  ft  The 
total  cost  of  erecting  the  plant  including  fixtures,  etc.,  was  $1,500,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  value  of  the  power  derived  is  about  $700  a  year. 

Transportable  eleotric  motors,  Tbott  (Maschinen  Ztg,,  6  (1908),  BTo.  BU 
pp,  247,  248,  figs.  4 ) . — There  is  noted  and  illustrated  a  new  electric  motor  salt- 
able  for  general  power  use  on  the  farm.  It  is  from  3  to  5  horsepower  and 
constructed  with  special  reference  to  easy  transportation.  It  may  be  op^^ted 
on  either  direct  or  alternating  current  and  also  on  single-phase  current. 

[Test  of  an  oil  traction  motor]  (Impl,  and  Mach.  Rev,,  34  {1908),  No.  404^ 
pp.  967,  968,  figs.  2). — There  Is  described  and  illustrated  a  motor,  operating 
on  paraffin,  which  was  awarded  the  highest  prize  at  a  plowing  match  of  the 
Boston  ( Eng. )  Agricultural  Society.  The  results  of  the  oi)eration  of  the  motor 
when  drawing  a  plow  and  also  when  operating  a  threshing  machine  are  givoL 

Beports  on  agricultural  machinery  {Jahrb.  Deut.  Landw,  OeselL,  23  {1908), 
No.  3,  pp.  566-S90,  figs.  27). — Under  the  head  of  fodder-making  machines  there 
is  described  a  new  straw-cutting  machine  of  large  capacity,  which  may  be  rnn 
seimrately  or  In  connection  with  the  steam  thresher.  Attached  to  the  blades  is 
a  wing  device  which  lifts  the  cut  straw  and  at  the  same  time  blows  it  oat  <tf 
the  machine.  The  wings  extend  beyond  the  knife  edges  and  are  so  adjusted 
that  the  knives  have  a  clear,  unobstructed  space. 

Under  the  head  of  new  agricultural  devices  there  are  briefly  described  and 
illustrated  the  following:  Friction  hoist  for  power  machines;  ridge  drill  with 
various  changing  gears;  water  and  plunger  pump;  earth  anchor  for  holding 
fence  i)ost8,  etc.;  cylindrical  harrow;  band  for  tying  sheaths;  potato-sorting 
machine;  turnli)-grlndlng  machine;  feeding  lattice  with  cattle  rings;  beef  smoke- 
house ;  transi)ortable  smoke-oven ;  gas  producer  plant  adapted  to  private  booses 
and  small  farms  using  from  5  to  30  lights;  harvester  with  attachment  for  raising 
the  grain  to  the  binder;  and  disengaging  apparatus  for  harrows. 

Miscellaneous  implements  exhibited  at  Newcastle,  1908  {Jour.  Roy.  Agr. 
Soc.  England,  69  {1908),  pp.  182-188).— A  large  number  of  Implements  w«e 
exhibited  at  the  1008  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  these 
including  gristmills,  oil  motors,  traction  engines,  pumps,  cream  separators,  etc. 

A  sliver  medal  was  awarded  to  a  lamp  pump  first  exhibited  In  190^7  and  subse- 
quently Improved.  This  pump  Is  of  the  pulsometer  type,  and  for  heads  of  less 
than  50  ft.  is  operated  on  a  vacuum  produced  by  condensing  steam  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  For  higher  heads  the  steam  Is  supplied  at  a  higher  pressure. 
The  steam  is  generated  In  a  small  holler  heated  by  an  ordinary  paraffin  lamp. 
The  improvements  Included  a  new  condenser  arrangement  which  cables  the 
pump  to  prime  Itself  and  to  work  more  efficiently  on  a  long  suction,  and  a 
method  of  Insuring  a  proper  action  of  the  water  cushion  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pump. 

An  effective  lime  spreader,  F.  E.  Lee  {Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  6  {1908), 
iYo.  9,  pp.  o28,  529,  figs.  2). — This  article  describes  a  machine  of  simple  construc- 
tion which  can  be  drawn  by  one  horse.  The  axle  Is  geared  to.  a  shaft  carrying 
22  cog  wheels,  oi>erating  small  square-linked  iron  pulley  chains  6  In.  apart, 
which  pass  through  the  box  containing  the  powdered  lima  As  the  machine 
moves  forward  the  lime  is  drawn  out  by  the  links  and  is  claimed  to  be  unifbrmly 
distributed  on  the  land. 

A  combined  tractor  irrigating  machine  {Engineer  [Loudonl^  101  {ISQB}, 
No.  2788,  p.  590,  fig.  1).— There  is  here  given  a  brief  description  of  a  traction 
machine  operated  on  petrol  and  provided  with  a  turbine  pump  carried  on  tn 
extension  of  the  frame  at  the  rear.  This  combination  Is  Intended  especially  to 
serve  the  needs  of  sugar  planters,  as  It  can  be  taken  to  any  part  of  the  field 
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and  be  nsed  to  throw  a  stream  of  water  over  the  tops  oi  the  plants  in  dry 
weather.  The  machine  is  also  provided  with  a  hoisting  drum,  which  can  be 
nued  for  hauling  plows  or  similar  work. 

A  new  cane-cutting  machine  (Queensland  Agr,  Jour,,  21  (1908),  No,  6,  pp. 
S05,  S06), — ^This  article  consists  of  a  brief  description  of  a  recently  invented 
machine  for  cutting  sugar  cane. 

A  simplified  form  of  dynamometer,  E.  Gieseleb  (Deut.  Landtc,  Pres%e,  36 
{1909),  No.  86,  p.  392,  figs,  4), — A  dynamometer  for  measuring  the  draft  of  agri- 
cultural implements  is  Illustrated  and  described. 

Rat-proof  granary  and  crib,  A.  A.  Houghton  (Amer.  Agr„  83  {1909),  No,  lo, 
p.  473,  figs,  2). — Plans  and  an  illustration  are  presented  of  a  rat-proof  granary 
and  crib  made  of  concrete  throughout. 

EITEAL  ECONOMICS. 

A  congress  for  the  discussion  of  rural  depopulation,  J.  M^line  {Jour,  Agr, 
Prat,,  n,  ser,,  11  {1909),  No,  24,  pp,  7 48-7 o2).— This  is  a  paper  presented  by  the 
author  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  congress  held  June  3,  1909. 

The  most  striking  features  of  rural  depopulation  In  France  are  shown  to 
be  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  landowning  day  laborers,  which  in  30  years 
had  diminished  from  1.134,000  to  5S9,000,  and  in  the  number  of  small  village 
merchants  and  tradesmen.  These  classes  of  rural  population  had  crowded  Into 
the  larger  towns  and  cities  and  the  results  were  an  increase  of  tuberculosis, 
drunkoiness,  and  a  diminution  In  the  vigor  of  the  French  people.  The  causes 
of  rural  depopulation  had  been  the  poor  returns  which  farmers  were  able  to 
procure  from  the  land,  the  Inability  to  secure  farm  help,  and  the  Indifference 
of  capitalists  to  Investing 'money  In  rural  districts. 

In  the  author's  opinion  the  main  remedies  for  the  Improvement  of  rural  con- 
ditions lie  (1)  In  the  rehabilitation  of  the  French  educational  system  which, 
beginning  with  the  most  elementary  grades  and  continuing  through  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  should  be  established  on  a  firm  agricultural  basis  for  the 
purpose  of  Inculcating  In  coming  generations  a  liking  for  rural  life  and  pur- 
suits; (2)  the  interesting  and  educating  of  women  for  farm  life;  and  (3)  the 
making  of  rural  life  more  attractive  by  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  features 
of  town  life. 

The  homestead  law  in  France,  H.  Ja,  Rudloff  {Fuhiing's  Landw,  Ztg.,  o8 
{1909),  No,  2,  pp,  414-4^8), — ^Thls  article  presents  and  discusses  the  text  of  the 
law  of  February  4,  1909,  relating  to  the  encumbrance.  Inheritance,  and  disposi- 
tion of  small  holdings  In  France.  By  the  terms  of  the  law  the  owner  la  limited 
in  his  iKJwer  of  encumbering  his  proi)erty  by  Indebtedness,  can  not  dispose  of 
it  without  the  consent  of  his  wife  and  heirs,  and  can  not  divide  the  property. 
The  law  Is  regarded  as  beneficial  by  keeping  the  small  holdings  intact  for  the 
protection  and  support  of  the  peasant  and  his  family  and  by  Its  encouraging  the 
rural  population  to  remain  on  the  land. 

The  future  of  large  and  small  holdingrs,  F.  Caquet  and  E.  Vandebvelde 
(Auto.  Agr,  [Paris],  3  {1909),  No.  19,  pp.  7-.9 ) .— Thes<»  are  two  articles  sum- 
marizing and  discussing  the  present  status  of  large  and  small  holdings  In 
France,  with  particular  reference  to  the  economic  operation  of  the  small  farm 
and  the  tendency,  by  the  creation  of  large  estates,  to  thrust  the  small  holder 
into  the  ranks  of  the  proletarians.  The  papers  were  elicited  by  an  address 
delivered  by  J.  Ruau,  minister  of  agriculture,  previously  note<l  (E.  S.  R.,  21, 
p.  189). 

Associations  for  the  creation  of  small  holdinsrs  {lid,  Agr.  and  Fisheries 
[London],  Leaflet  218,  pp.  3). — This  leaflet  sets  forth  and  discusses  the  regulations 
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adoi)ted  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  for  the  guidance  of  asBoda- 
tlons  which  have  among  their  objects  the  establishing  or  promoting  of  Mnall  hold- 
ings and  allotments  in  England  and  Wales.  The  advantages  of  letting  to  an  aMo- 
ciation  rather  than  to  individuals  are  that  the  board  is  to  a  great  extent  relieved 
of  the  responsibility  of  managing  the  land  and  securing  tenants,  while  the 
associations  would  increase  thereby  their  sphere  of  usefulness  and  would  be 
able  to  offer  their  tenants  and  members  the  advantages  of  cooperative  methods 
of  doing  business. 

Concerning  the  farm  labor  problem,  E.  Laub  (MUt.  Deut,  Landw.  QeselL, 
24  (1909),  No,  ^8,  pp.  W.  4.n).— This  is  a  discussion  of  the  provisions  of  the 
new  law  in  Switscerland  which  bear  on  the  question  of  farm  life. 

The  force  of  the  provisions  discussed  relates  to  the  retention  of  farms  in 
the  hands  of  the  children  who  have  been  trained  in  agricultural  pursuits  and 
of  the  rights  of  children  on  coming  of  age  to  receive  compensition  for  services 
rendered  on  the  farm  during  their  minority.  Thus  a  son  or  daughter  who  has 
been  educated  by  parents  or  older  children  is  entitled  in  case  of  a  settiemoit 
of  an  estate  to  a  lesser  share  than  those  who  have  remained  at  work  on  the 
farm.  These  features  of  the  law  are  believed  to  offer  a  prospect  for  keephig 
the  youth  on  the  land  and  the  families  of  Swiss  peasants  more  intact  than 
under  the  old  regime. 

The  insurance  of  farm  laborers  ag^ainst  accidents  at  their  work,  A.  Bbut- 
TiNi  ET  AL.  (BoL  Quind.  8oc.  Agr,  ItaL,  14  (1909),  Nos,  12,  pp,  666-680;  IS.  pp. 
705-710). — These  articles  set  forth  the  present  status  of  Insurance  amooi: 
farmers  and  farm  laborers  against  natural  forces  and  accidents,  with  the  roles 
and  by-laws  of  the  nmtual  society  of  A'ercelli  as  typical  of  the  organization  and 
operation  of  such  associations  in  Italy  and  other  countries.  An  outline  of  the 
status,  purposes,  and  work  of  several  such  orgaitlzations  is  presented,  the 
information  exemplifying  the  different  kinds  of  insurance  for  farm  laborers 
against  accidents  that  are  carried  on  In  Italy  and  other  countries. 

The  insurance  of  farm  laborers  agrainst  accidents  at  their  work,  I.  BANDT5I 
(Atti  R,  Accad.  Econ,  Agr,  Ocorg,  Firenze,  5.  «er.,  6  (1909),  No,  2,  pp.  219-22i; 
Bol,  Quind,  »Soc.  Agr,  //«/.,  ///  (1909),  No,  1),  pp,  7-J6-7oO).— The  author  points 
out  many  defects  in  the  present  forms  of  Insurance  against  accident  among 
farm  laborers  in  Italy  (see  preceding  article),  as  well  as  in  the  scheme  pro- 
IX)sed  by  A.  Conti,  and  suggests  the  formation  of  a  bank  of  insurance  In  each 
province,  which  shall  be  under  the  direct  control  of  provincial  officials.  One 
of  the  chief  defects  of  the  Italian  insurance  laws,  in  the  author's  opinion,  is 
their  uniformity  of  application  throughout  Italy  and  to  all  classes  of  farm 
laborers.  A  better  plan  is  thought  to  be  to  give  authority  to  provincial  banks 
of  insurance  to  fix  the  rates,  etc.,  according  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  each 
province  and  the  different  classes  of  farm  help,  as  laborers,  share  tenants, 
small  owners,  etc.  In  other  words,  a  scheme  of  insurance  for  the  agricultural 
classes  is  i)rop()sed  which  is  marked  by  its  great  flexibility  and  adaptability  to 
all  conditions  and  all  provinces  in  Italy. 

Concerning  the  obligatory  insurance  of  farm  laborers  ag>ainst  accidents  at 
their  work,  P.  Capellani  (Boh  Quind.  8oc,  Agr.  ItaU,  14  (1909),  Nos,  15,  pp.  766- 
771 ;  16,  pp,  798-807). — The  author  discusses  the  proposed  law  of  A.  Conti  (see 
above),  the  application  and  limitations  of  present  laws  relating  to  accident 
insurance  in  Italy,  Germany,  Denmark,  England,  and  Belgium,  raises  serious 
objections  to  a  law  limited  to  agriculture  and  kindred  industries,  and  favors  a 
general  law  applicable  to  all  classes  of  wage-earners.. 

Cooperation  in  the  marketing  of  agricultural  produce,  J.  L.  Cotjlteb,  J.  B. 
MoRMAN,  and  T.  N.  Carver  (Amer.  Econ.  Afisoc.  Quart.,  S.  aer.,  10  (1909),  No.  A 
pp.  258-274). — These  are  papers  and  discussions  presented  at  the  annual  meet- 
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ing  of  the  American  Economic  Association  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  December 
28-31,  1908. 

The  natore  and  importance  of  agricultural  produce  are  emphasized  in  their 
relation  to  social  welfare,  and  the  necessity  of  improving  the  economies  in  the 
production,  manufacture,  grading,  packing,  and  transportation  of  such  goods  is 
discussed,  together  with  the  economic  limitations  of  the  cooperative  movement 
in  the  marlceting  of  agricultural  produce  as  regards  (1)  the  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  products;  (2)  the  elimination  of  the  middleman  ;  and  (3)  the 
benefits  to  consumers. 

Cr<^  Reporter  {U,  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur,  Statis,  Crop  Reporter,  11  (1909),  No. 
8,  pp.  i9-66). — Statistics  on  the  condition,  value,  and  prices  of  principal  crops 
In  the  I'liited  States  and  notes  on  foreign  crop  conditions  are  reiwrted. 

AOETCTTLTTTEAL  EDITCATION. 

The  farmers'  institute  with  relation  to  agricultiiral  high  schools,  F.  L. 
Stevens  (U,  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Offlce  Expt.  Stas.  BuL  213,  pp.  53-57).— The  author 
treats  the  subject  under  two  main  heads,  (1)  the  duty  of  the  agricultural  high 
K^ool  to  the  individual  pupil,  and  (2)  its  duty  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

He  holds  that  under  the  first  requirement  the  school  should  surround  the 
pupil  with  an  agricultural  atmosphere,  and  that  agriculture  must  be  the  domi- 
nating thought  of  such  a  school,  standing  out  **  as  clearly  as  theology  in  a  school 
for  the  ministry,  law  in  the  law  school,  or  medicine  in  the  medical  college." 
He  believes  that  the  desired  results  can  not  be  secured  in  a  "dual  purpose" 
high  school  unless  large  funds  are  available  to  provide  elective  courses. 

Under  the  second  head  he  summarizes  the  benefits  of  the  agrlcutural  school 
to  its  community  as  follows:  Denioustration  farming,  with  the  overseer 
(teacher)  present  at  least  9  months  in  the  year;  the  publication  of  bulletins  of 
local  interest;  monthly  institutes;  continuous  systematic  aid  to  neighboring 
teachers  in  rural  schools;  testing  of  seeds,  butter  fat,  fungicides,  insecticides, 
fertilizers,  and  new  tools;  training  of  future  teachers  for  the  rural  schools,  and 
the  general  awakening  of  the  people  to  the  possibilities  of  larger  success  in 
agricultural  work. 

The  author  sums  up  his  recommendations  as  the  following:  **A  dominant 
agricultural  atmosphere  to  ennoble  and  dignify  agriculture,  to  make  the  pupil 
realize  that  agriculture  is  worth  the  while;  a  proi)er  recognition  of  agriculture 
in  our  text-books  of  history,  arithmetic,  geography,  literature,  science;  a  school 
curriculum  broad  enough  to  give  culture,  but  special  enough  to  l)ear  upon  the 
lives  of  the  pupils  and  adapted  to  the  majority,  not  to  the  minority,  of  the 
graduates;  a  competent  teacher  secured  by  whatever  salary  is  necessary;  a 
cooperation  between  the  agricultural  high  school  and  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  the  normal  schools  of  the  State." 

School  agriculture  in  its  relation  to  the  community,  F.  W.  Howe  (Rural 
Ufe  Conference,  1909.  Charlottesville,  Va.,  1909,  pp.  6(1-7/).— Specific  sugges- 
tions are  given  for  connecting  agriculture,  as  taught  in  public  high  schools  hav- 
ing a  special  teacher  of  agriculture,  with  the  various  agricultural  activities  of 
the  community. 

The  agrricultural  revolution,  and  the  teacher's  part  in  it,  C.  H.  Poe  (Rural 
lAfe  Conference,  1909.  Charlottesville,  Va.,  1909,  pp.  72-83).— A  review  of  the 
development  of  agriculture,  an  appeal  for  teaching  the  principles  of  agriculture 
in  the  public  schools,  and  an  argument  to  show  that  women  can  teach  agri- 
culture. 

Practical  agriculture  in  rural  schools,  F.  B.  Jenks  (Jour.  Ed.  [Boston],  70 
(1909),  No.  4,  pp.  93,  94). — A  review  Is  given  of  the  progress  in  introducing 
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agriculture  into  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts^  with  a  descriptioii  of  tbe 
experiments  in  agricultural  education  at  the  North  Adams  State  Normal  Scbool 
where  3  training  schools  are  maintained,  a  city  school  with  all  the  grades,  a  mill 
village  school  with  2  rooms  nnd  8  grades,  and  a  rural  school  with  2  rooms  and 
6  grades.  Particular  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  methods  of  conducting  scbool 
and  home  gardens  in  connection  with  these  training  schools. 

Agricultural  and  industrial  education  for '  Oklahoma  schoola,  E.  E.  Bal- 
COMB  (BuL  Okla,  Agr.  and  Mech.  Col.,  7  (1909),  No,  /,  pp.  41,  figs.  16).— dm- 
eral  suggestions  are  made  for  organizing  different  phases  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion under  the  law  prescribing  such  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of 
Oklahoma. 

Traveling  schools,  A.  H.  Snyder  {Rural  Life  Conference,  1909.  Charlottet- 
ville,  Va.,  1909,  pp.  4S-64 ) . — In  this  paper  a  description  is  given  of  the  organi- 
zation and  work  of  the  winter  short  courses  held  at  different  points  in  Iowa 
by  the  extension  department  of  the  Iowa  Collega 

Extension  work  in  the  West,  A.  H.  Snyder  {Rural  Life  Conference,  1909. 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  1909,  pp.  24-Sl). — The  author  defines  the  purposes  of  eiteo- 
sion  work  and  describes  the  different  features  of  extension  work  in  Iowa  for 
the  instruction  of  rural  children  and  adulta 

Public  school  extension  work,  O.  B.  Martin  {Rural  Life  Conference,  1909. 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  1909,  pp.  32-^2).— The  purposes  and  possibilities  of  public 
scbool  extension  work  are  set  forth,  and  the  work  of  the  author  In  connectloo 
with  the  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work  of  this  Department  In  orgaa- 
izlng  boys*  and  girls*  agricultural  clubs  In  the  South  Is  described. 

Boys*  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs,  F.  W.  Howe  (Rural  Life  Conference, 
1909.  Charlottesville,  Va.,  1909,  pp.  Ji3-47).—A  brief  description  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  club  movement  Is  giv«L 

Com,  cotton  and  live  stock  contests  for  Georgia  schools  and  school  chil- 
dren—1909  {Bui.  Univ.  Georgia,  No.  98,  pp.  32,  figs.  P).— This  bulletin  contains 
the  rules  governing  the  corn,  cotton  and  live  stock  contests  for  Georgia  school 
children,  suKKOstlons  to  the  contestants  to  aid  them  in  planning  the  work,  score 
cards  for  corn  and  cotton  and  for  bacon  and  fat  hogs,  a  record  blank  for  com  and 
cotton,  directions  for  judging  cotton  and  poultry,  and  notes  on  variety  tests  of 
cotton. 

Farmers'  institutes  in  Georgia  (Bui.  Univ.  Georgia,  No.  102,  pp.  276,  figi. 
16), — This  includes  the  annual  re|)ort  of  the  director  of  farmers'  institutes  for 
19()8.  an  account  of  the  exercises  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  building  of  the 
Collejre  of  Agriculture,  the  proceedings  of  the  special  conferences  on  fertllliers. 
forestry,  crop  rotation,  agricultural  education,  corn  production,  horticulture, 
cotton  growing,  live  stock,  and  women's  work,  and  the  results  of  com  and  cotton 
contests  in  the  State. 

Elements  of  agriculture,  G.  F.  Warren  (New  York  and  London,  1909,  pp* 
XXlV-\-',,l',,  pis.  l.'i.  figs.  176.)— The  author  has  designed  this  text-book  for  use 
in  high  schools,  academies,  and  normal  schools,  and  In  colleges  where  only  a 
short  time  can  be  given  to  the  subject.  It  Is  probably  the  first  modem  text- 
book of  agriculture  to  be  prepared  especially  for  secondary  schools. 

The  plan  followed  corresjmnds  closely  to  the  outline  recommended  by  the 
Conmiittee  on  Instruction  In  Agriculture  of  the  Association  of  American  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.  An  introductory  chapter  defining 
agriculture  and  giving  its  divisions  is  followed  by  chapters  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  plants  and  animals,  the  propagation  of  plants,  plant  food,  the  soil, 
maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  land,  some  Important  farm  crops,  enemies  of 
farm   croi)s,   systems   of  cropping,   feeds   and   feeding,   horses,   cattle,   sheep, 
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swine,  poultry,  farm  management,  tlie  farm  bouse,  and  the  farm  community. 
An  appendix  contains  18  tables  giving  important  information  concerning  appa- 
ratus and  equipment  for  teacbing  agriculture  in  bigb  scbools,  suggestions  for 
the  library,  and  data  concerning  tbe  viability  of  seeds,  quantity  of  seeds  per 
acre,  legal  weights,  fertilizers,  feeds,  \aAue  of  agricultural  products,  average 
yields,  agricultural  production  in  tbe  United  States,  average  wages  of  farm 
labor,  rules  for  measuring  grain,  bay,  and  land,  and  various  statistics  showing 
tiie  progress  of  agriculture. 

Guide  to  the  study  of  plant  culture,  M.  Fischeb  {Leitfaden  der  Pflanzen- 
baulehre.  Stuttgart,  1907,  pp.  XI-\-2S2,  figs.  113). --This  book  is  intended  for 
practical  agriculturists  and  for  use  in  agricultural  scbools.  Part  1  is  devoted 
to  general  plant  culture,  including  discussions  of  plant  food,  soil,  and  climate; 
part  2,  to  tbe  culture  of  special  crops  such  as  tbe  cereals,  leguminous  plants, 
forage  crops,  hoed  crops,  and  a  number  of  plants  of  minor  agricultural  impor- 
tance; and  part  3  takes  up  tbe  question  of  plant  breeding,  discussing  in  this 
connection  tbe  breeding  of  a  number  of  tbe  more  important  field  crops.  A  list 
of  works  with  reference  to  general  agriculture,  plant  culture,  and  plant  breed- 
ing is  also  given. 

Textbook  on  plant  culture  for  rural  public  schools,  A.  Chbistensen 
(lAErehog  %  Planteavl  for  Folkeskoler  paa  Landet.  Copenhagen,  1909,  pp.  S2, 
figs.  27). — This  text-book,  issued  by  tbe  Iloyal  Danish  Agricultural  Society,  is 
intended  as  a  guide  for  teachers  and  pupils  of  rural  public  scbools  and  evening 
schools. 

£xi>erimental  dairy  bacteriology,  H.  L.  Russell  and  E.  G.  Hastings  (Bos- 
ton, Xcw  York,  Chicago,  and  London,  1909,  pp.  VI 1 1 -\- 1^7,  figs.  iS).— This  is  a 
liandbook  of  dairy  bacteriology  intended  to  train  tbe  student  in  tbe  bac- 
teriological processes  necessary  for  him  to  comprehend  tbe  relations,  use, 
and  care  of  micro-organisms  to  dairy  processes.  Specific  Information  Is  given 
conc-eruiug  the  glassware  and  other  equipment  of  tbe  bacteriological  laboratory, 
the  preparation  and  care  of  tbe  different  media,  tbe  making  and  study  of 
cultures,  tbe  use  of  the  microscope,  and  the  relations  of  bacteria  to  milk  and 
milk  products. 

Preventing  damage  by  frost,  J.  W.  Smith  (Agr.  Col.  Ext.  Bui.  [Ohio  State 
Vniv.],  4  {1909),  No.  9,  pp.  9-12,  figs.  2). — Conditions  favorable  for  frost  for- 
mation and  methods  of  protection  against  frost  are  set  forth  by  tbe  author. 

Selecting  seed  com,  L.  A.  Moorhouse  (Bui.  Okla.  Agr.  and  Mech.  Col.,  7 
(1909),  No.  2,  pp.  23,  figs.  I'f). — Directions  are  given  for  selecting  and  testing 
seed  com  by  school  children,  together  with  a  score  card  for  corn,  directions  for 
testing  other  seeds,  and  statistics  of  the  com  crop  of  Oklahoma. 

The  sport  of  bird  study,  II.  K.  Jon  (New  York,  1908,  pp.  Z///+28//+/F, 
pis.  76). — A  popular  account,  richly  illustrated  with  original  photographs. 

A  loaf  of  bread,  Ruth  A.  Wardell  (Agr.  Col.  Ext.  Bui.  [Ohio  State  Univ.], 
4  (1909),  No.  10,  pp.  4-10,  figs.  5). — A  discussion  of  the  Ingredients  of  bread 
and  a  description  of  tbe  long  and  short  methods  of  baking  bread. 

Something  about  sewing  for  Nebraska  girls  (Lincoln,  Nehr.:  Dept.  Pub. 
Imtr.,  1909,  pp.  11,  figs.  5). — ^Thls  publication  was  prepared  for  members  of  the 
Nebraska  Girls'  Domestic  Science  Association  and  for  teachers  who  are  Inter- 
ested in  the  work.  It  contains  a  list  of  tbe  articles  to  be  prepared  for  tbe  State 
sewing  contest  for  which  premiums  are  to  be  awarded,  information  concerning 
a  short  course  in  cooking  and  sewing  offered  by  tbe  Nebraska  School  of  Agri- 
culture at  the  State  meeting  of  tbe  Girls*  Domestic  Science  Association,  direc- 
tions for  making  aprons  and  shirt  waists,  a  recipe  for  bread,  and  a  score  card 
for  bread. 
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MISCELLAFEOirS. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Beport  of  North  Dakota  Station  (North  Dakota  8ta. 
Hpt.  190H,  pt,  /,  pp,  59), — This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  brief  report  bj 
the  director,  departmental  reports,  of  which  portions  of  that  of  the  chemist  and 
of  that  of  the  botanist  are  noted  on  pages  414,  415,  and  436  of  this  issue,  and  a 
financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908. 

Annual  Beport  of  Virg^inia  Station,  1908  (Virginia  8ta.  Rpt.  190S,  pp, 
150), — This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  report  of  the  director  discussinp 
the  finances,  work,  publications,  and  changes  in  personnel  of  the  station,  a 
financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1908,  departmental  reports, 
the  exi^erl mental  work  which  is  noted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  numerous 
s|)ecial  articles  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Beport  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1908,  G.  E.  Nksom  (Philippine  Agr,  Rev,  [English  Ed.],  2  (1909),  No,  U  pp. 
3-6ty  pis.  7). — An  account  of  the  work  and  publications  of  the  Philippine  Board 
of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908. 

Beport  on  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Institute  1906  and  1907,  W.  R. 
DuNSTAN  (Colon.  Rpts.,  Ann.  [Qt.  Brit.},  No,  58i,  pp.  76). — In  this  report  brief 
notes  are  given  on  the  results  of  the  tests  under  way  of  cotton,  fiber  plants, 
rubber,  timber,  oils  and  oil  seeds,  coflfee,  tea,  coco,  and  other  foodstuffs,  tanning 
materials,  d.vestuflfs,  resins,  gilms,  drugs,  i)olsonous  plants,  animal  products,  and 
miscellaneous  materials. 

Development  of  agricultural  experimentation  by  the  Imperial  Free  Eco- 
nomic Society  (Zap.  Novo-Aleksandri.  Inst,  Sclsk.  Khoz,  i  Lycsov.,  19  (190S), 
No.  S,  pp.  l^S-150). — The  development  of  agricultural  experimentation  by  the 
Imperial  Free  Economic  Society,  under  the  direction  of  D.  I.  Mendelyeeva,  is 
traced  from  the  time  of  the  first  experiments. 

The  report  of  the  National  Conservation  Commission  and  a  chronological 
history  of  the  conservation  movement  (Nat.  Conserv,  Com,  Bui,  -J,  pp.  52).— 
This  contains  the  report  of  the  National  Conservation  Commission,  a  supple- 
mentary report  by  the  Joint  Conservation  Conference,  a  rei)ort  of  the  North 
American  (\)nservatiou  Conference,  the  text  of  the  invitation  issued  for  a  world 
conservation  conference,  and  a  summary  of  data  as  to  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  the  conservation  movement. 

Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture  (Edinburgh  and  London,  1909,  vol.  J^,  pp.  63S. 
pis.  37). — This  is  the  fourth  volume  of  the  general  encyclopedia  of  agriculture 
It  contains  a  calendar  of  farm  operations,  tables  of  weights  and  measures, 
analyses,  of  feeding  stuffs  and  fertilizers,  and  other  useful  data,  the  text  of  the 
more  important  statutes,  orders,  etc.,  relating  to  agriculture,  colored  anatomical 
plates  of  domestic  animals,  and  an  index  to  the  entire  encycloi)edia. 

Accessions  to  the  Department  Library,  January-March,  1909  ( U,  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Library  Bui.  71,  pp.  81), 
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Coiineoticut  College  and  Station. — The  total  state  appropriations  for  the 
ensulDg  blennium  aggregate  $112,101.  Of  this  $50,000  Is  for  curreut  exi)ense8. 
^,000  for  the  station,  $18,000  for  four  new  cottages,  $12,500  for  a  dining  hall, 
$10,000  for  the  Improvement  of  the  road  from  the  college  to  the  railroad  station, 
$8,500  for  the  purchase  of  an  additional  farm,  $5,000  for  the  equipment  of  the 
horticultural  hall,  and  the  remainder  for  installing  a  windmill,  watertank,  etc. 
The  most  largely  attended  poultry  meeting  ever  held  in  the  State  took  place 
at  the  college  July  27  and  28,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Poultry  Association, 
six  States  being  represented. 

Delaware  College  and  Station. — Charles  L.  Penny,  formerly  chemist  of  the 
station,  has  resigned  as  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry  at  the  Pennsylvania 
College  to  return  to  this  Institution  as  professor  of  chemistry,  succeeding 
Dr.  Theodore  R.  Wolf,  deceased.  Under  a  rearrangement  of  duties,  C.  O. 
Houghton,  entomologist,  has  been  transferred  entirely  to  college  work  and 
Dr.  M.  T.  Cook,  professor  of  botany,  and  Firman  Thompson,  professor  of  agi'l- 
cultural  chemistry,  have  been  assigned  exclusively  to  station  work.  II.  D. 
Eggers,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  npiM)lnted 
assistant  chemist  In  the  station,  and  Jacob  Taubenhaus,  a  graduate  of  Cornell 
University,  assistant  plant  pathologist. 

Idaho  University  and  Station. — John  F.  Nicholson,  formerly  botanist  and  ento- 
mologist at  the  Oklahoma  College  and  Station,  has  been  api)olnted  bacteriologist, 
and  has  entered  upon  his  duties. 

Kansas  College  and  Station. — Wilmar  E.  Davis,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  botany  In  the  college  and  assistant 
botanist  In  the  station.  Other  appointments  In  the  station  Include  Dean  H.  Rose. 
Paul  W.  GraflP,  and  Miss  Anna  Monroe  as  assistants  In  botany.  O.  A.  Stevens 
has  resigned  as  assistant  In  botany  to  accept  a  position  as  assistant  In  charge 
of  the  newly  established  seed- Inspect  Ion  laboratory  at  the  North  Dakota  Station. 
Xaine  University  and  Station. — Recent  additions  to  the  university  staff  include 
G.  E.  Simmons  as  professor  of  agricultural  extension,  M.  E.  Sherwin  as  assistant 
professor  of  agronomy,  W.  R.  Palmer  as  instructor  in  horticulture,  J.  R.  Dice 
as  Instructor  in  animal  husbandry,  and  I-^iura  Comstock  as  assistant  professor 
of  domestic  science.  J.  E.  McCllntock,  professor  of  agricultural  extension  work, 
lias  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
lis  specialist  in  land-grant  college  statistics. 

The  station  farm  for  Investigations  In  orcharding  and  field  crops,  the  i)urchase 
of  which  was  authorized  by  the  last  legislature,  has  been  selected.  The  farm 
is  located  at  Monmouth,  is  equipped  with  modern  buildings,  and  contains  225 
acres,  of  which  100  acres  are  well  adapted  to  tillage  and  60  acres  are  already 
set  to  Orchards. 

Maryland  Station. — C.  W.  Nash,  assistant  agronomist,  resigned  September  1 
to  accept  a  similar  position  at  the  Kansas  Station,    R.  II.  RufPner,  assistant 
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veterinarian,  resigned  July  15,  to  take  charge  of  the  daio'  herd  at  one  of  the 
hospitals  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 

Xlohiffan  Station.— Charles  S.  Rohinson,  a  graduate  of  the  Unirer^ty  of 
Michigan,  has  heen  appointed  research  chemist,  vice  Dr.  S.  L.  Jodidl,  who  has 
accepted  a  similar  position  in  the  department  of  soils  at  the  Iowa  Statioo. 
Charles  B.  Collingwood,  assistant  chemist,  has  resigned  to  accept  an  appointment 
as  circuit  judge  of  Ingham  County,  Michigan. 

Minnesota  University  and  Station. — W.  M.  Liggett,  who  retired  as  dean  and 
director  In  1907  on  account  of  failing  health,  died  August  29.  at  his  home  in  St 
Anthony  Park.  Colonel  Liggett  was  bom  in  1846  In  Union  County,  Ohio,  but 
removed  in  1884  to  Minnesota,  where  his  activity  in  promoting  the  introducticm 
of  better  farming  methods  led  to  his  appointment  in  1888  to  the  chairman^p 
of  the  agricultural  committee  of  the  university  board  of  regents.  Continuing  in 
this  capacity  for  more  than  seventeen  years,  he  took  a  prominent  part  In  the 
organization  and  development  of  the  college  and  school  of  agriculture  and  of  the 
station.  From  1893  to  1896,  when  the  station  was  without  a  director,  he  served 
as  chairman  of  the  station  corps.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  formally  appointed 
dean  and  director,  and  occupied  this  position  until  his  retirement.  He  was  also 
secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  a  time,  was  a  veteran  of  the  civil 
war,  and  had  held  numerous  state  and  county  offices. 

A  two-year  course  has  been  organized  for  men  who  expect  to  teach  or  to  super- 
vise work  In  Industrial  subjects.  The  course  Is  open  to  college  or  normal  school 
graduates,  or  to  those  whose  experience  In  teaching  or  In  supervision  has  given 
an  equivalent  training.  The  first  year  will  be  taken  In  the  school  of  agriculture 
and  the  second  in  the  college  of  agriculture.  With  the  technical  work  in  both 
years  will  be  given  pedagogic  studies  in  the  management  of  industrial  schools 
and  courses,  and  some  practice  teaching. 

The  university  and  station  recently  cooperated  with  this  Department  in  ex- 
hibits and  demonstrations  at  the  state  fair.  A  special  feature  were  the  lectures, 
these  being  illustrated  by  moving  pictures. 

Minnvmtn  Farm  Rcrirw  notes  the  appointment  of  Dillon  P.  Tiemey  as  in- 
structor in  forestry,  beginning  January  1,  1910,  nnd  of  Rodney  M.  West  as  In- 
structor in  chemistry  in  the  school  of  agriculture  and  assistant  in  agricultural 
chemistry  in  the  station.  L.  B.  Bassett  has  resigned  as  assistant  agriculturist 
and  farm  superintendent  to  engage  In  commercial  work. 

New  Hampshire  College  and  Station. — J.  F.  Eastman  has  resigned  as  assistant 
in  agronomy  and  assistant  agriculturist  to  accept  a  fellowship  in  agronomy  at 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

North  Carolina  College  and  Station.— Recent  appointments  include  the  follow- 
ing: B.  J.  Ray.  Ph.  D.,  as  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  and  assistant  chemist 
vice  W.  A.  Syme.  resigned  to  become  oil  chemist  for  the  North  Carolina  State 
Department  of  Agriculture;  F.  W.  Sherwood  as  assistant  chemist,  vice  J.  K. 
Plummer,  resigned  to  take  up  graduate  work  at  Cornell  University;  and  Ijonls 
R.  Detjon,  a  1009  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  as  assistant  horti- 
culturist. 

North  Carolina  State  Station. — E.  L.  Worthen,  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this 
Department,  has  been  added  to  the  staff  for  work  In  soil  investigation. 

Ohio  University  and  Station. — H.  L.  Goll,  of  Stryker,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  board  of  control  to  succeed  Cary  W.  Montgomery.  W.  M.  Cook  and  W.  L. 
Elser  have  been  appointed  assistants  In  the  department  of  cooperative  experi- 
ments. R.  C.  Collison  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  nutrition,  vice  Dr.  Adolph 
Lehmann,  resigned.  L.  L.  La  Shell,  assistant  chemist,  lias  resigned  to  accept  a 
commercial  position. 
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Pemasylyania  College  and  Station. — ^Among  the  recent  appointments  are  the 
following :  W.  A.  Cochel.  associate  animal  husbandman  at  the  Purdue  Station, 
SB  professor  of  animal  husbandry ;  Homer  Jaclison  as  Instructor  in  poultry  hus- 
bandiT  in  the  college  and  poultryman  in  the  station ;  Warren  G.  Ross,  professor 
of  agronomy  at  the  College  of  Hawaii,  as  assistant  in  agronomy ;  and  Paul  B. 
Dennetcb  as  assistant  in  dairy  husbandry. 

Porto  Bico  Station. — T.  B.  McClelland  has  been  appointed  assistant  horti- 
culturist. 

Uiode  Island  College  and  Station. — Philip  A.  Money,  of  Slocum,  has  been  de»- 
ignated  as  the  representative  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the  board  of 
managers.  In  the  college,  C.  B.  Coleman,  assistant  in  dairy  husbandry  at  the 
Illinois  Station,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  animal  husbandry,  and  G.  R. 
Cobb,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  College,  Instructor  in  horticulture.  In 
the  station,  T.  S.  Hammett,  a  graduate  of  Tufts  College,  has  succeeded  Dr. 
William  Quantz  as  assistant  chemist,  and  John  Daniel,  a  graduate  of  the 
Massachusetts  College,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  agronomy. 

The  completion  of  the  new  dormitory  building  has  made  possible  a  remodeling 
of  the  former  dormitory,  the  first  floor  l>eing  utilized  for  the  department  of 
biology  and  the  college  executive  offices,  and  the  remainder  as  a  woman^s 
dormitory. 
The  station  now  has  under  way  over  100  cooperative  experiments. 
Clemson  College. — D.  C.  Mooring  has  resigned  as  assistant  professor  of  horti- 
culture at  the  Mississippi  College  to  accept  the  associate  professorship  of  horti- 
culture, and  has  entered  upon  his  duties.  I^e  I.  Knight  has  been  appointed 
associate  professor  of  botany  and  forestry. 

Tennessee  Station. — Sherman  Leavltt,  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  this 
Department,  has  been  appointed  soil  chemist. 

Yermont  TTniversity  and  Station. — Dr.  L.  R.  Jones,  for  twenty  years  professor 
of  botany  in  the  university  and  botanist  in  the  station,  has  resigned  to  take 
effect  February  1,  1910,  to  accept  the  newly  established  position  of  plant  path- 
ologist at  the  Wisconsin  University  and  Station.  A.  P.  Blgelow,  assistant  In 
dairying  in  the  station,  has  resigned  to  engage  in  commercial  work,  and  P.  A. 
Benedict,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
chemist  Stanley  Hargreaves  has  been  appointed  station  gardener,  vice  H.  V.  F. 
DeThestrup,  and  E.  H.  Powell,  treasurer  of  the  station  for  seventeen  years,  has 
he&i  succeeded  by  C.  P.  Smith. 

A  summer  school,  in  which  among  other  subjects  agriculture  and  domestic 
science  were  taught,  was  held  for  four  weeks  In  July  and  August. 

Washington  Station. — ^At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  regents,  the 
experimental  and  extension  work  was  reorganized  with  a  view  to  further^  dlffer- 
CTtiation.  The  director  of  the  station  was  made  superintendent  of  farmers*  in- 
stitutes and  extension  work,  O.  M.  Olson  deputy  superintendent  of  farmers'  in- 
stitutes, and  H.  W,  Sparks  supervisor  of  demonstration  farms.  In  addition  to 
changes  in  the  staff  already  noted,  W.  T.  McDonald  was  promoted  from  assist- 
ant animal  husbandman  to  animal  husbandman,  and  Dr.  H.  B.  Humphrey  from 
assistant  botanist  to 'plant  pathologist.  E.  L.  Peterson,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  was  appointed  assistant  soil  physicist.  E.  J.  Kraus,  whose 
selection  as  assistant  entomologist  has  been  noted,  has  declined  the  appointment 
and  accepted  a  position  as  assistant  horltculturist  at  the  Oregon  Station. 

Wisconsin  TTnlversity  and  Station. — ^The  recently  established  fellowships  in 
agriculture  have  been  awarded  to  Alvin  C.  Oosterhuis  In  animal  husbandry,  and 
Morris  W.  Richards  in  horticulture,  both  the  recipients  being  1909  graduates  of 
the  college  of  agriculture.    The  scholarships  provided  were  awarded  to  Miss 
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Alice  Catherine  Evans,  n  graduate  of  Cornell  I'niversity.  for  work  in  bacter- 
iology, and  to  Charles  P.  Haslam,  a  graduate  of  the  Kansas  College,  in  chemistry. 

Under  an  ai)|>ropriation  from  the  last  legislature  poultry  courses  are  to  be 
provided,  and  a  ix)ultry  department  is  being  organized  with  James  G.  Halpin, 
assistant  professor  of  poultry  husbandry  at  the  Michigan  College,  at  Its  head. 
E.  P.  Sandsten  has  resigned  as  horticulturist  to  engage  in  commercial  work  in 
Montana.  Emil  Truog  and  W.  E.  Morris,  1909  graduates  of  the  college  of  agri- 
culture, have  been  appointed  respectively  assistant  in  soils  and  assistant  in  the 
State  fertilizer  and  feed  insi)ection,  the  latter  position  being  In  succession  to 
George  S.  Hine,  resigned  to  become  principal  of  the  Marinette  County  (Wis.) 
School  of  Agriculture.  John  L.  Tormey  has  been  appointed  assistant  animal 
husbandman  in  the  station. 

Experiments  with  various  methods  of  removing  stumps  from  cut-over  landa 
are  under  way,  in  cooperation  with  the  Minnesota  Station  and  the  Farm 
Management  Investigations  of  this  Department. 

Wyoming  Station. — A  horse  barn  to  cost  $5,000  is  being  erected  on  the  univer- 
sity stock  farm  and  will  contain  a  large  room  to  be  used  for  stock  judging. 
The  wing  which  is  being  added  to  the  woman's  building  is  well  under  way,  and 
when  finished  will  complete  the  domestic  science  equipment. 

L.  Charles  Raiford,  Ph.  D.  (University  of  Chicago),  for  two  years  associate 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  re- 
search chemist,  and  will  have  charge  of  the  Adams  fund  work  in  chemistry. 

Death  of  Miss  Maria  Farloa. — Miss  Maria  Parloa,  widely  known  as  a  teadier 
and  writer  on  home  economics,  cookery,  and  related  topics,  died  August  21  at 
her  home  in  Bethel,  Conn.  She  was  born  in  September,  1843,  in  Massachusetts, 
and  after  a  number  of  years  of  practical  training  began  her  professional  work 
as  a  lecturer  on  cookery  and  home  economics  in  Boston  in  1877.  A  little  later 
she  opened  a  school  of  cookery. 

For  some  time  Miss  Parloa  was  special  instructor  at  Lasell  Seminary,  gave 
courses  in  sick-room  cookery  to  Harvard  medical  students,  lectured  before 
classes  at  the  Boston  Cooking  School,  and  gave  many  lecture  courses  in  various 
places  In  New  P^nglaud  and  elsewhere.  Following  a  long  residence  In  Europe, 
where  she  made  si)ecial  study  of  English  and  French  methods  of  cookery,  she 
opened  a  model  school  of  cookery  in  New  York,  which  she  conducted  for  a 
number  of  years  until  she  again  went  abroad  for  a  long  stay. 

Miss  Parloa  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  well-known  books  on  cookery 
and  home  economics  topics  and  contributed  to  various  magazines.  She  was  tbe 
author  of  two  of  the  Farmers'  Bulletins  of  this  Department  on  nutritioo. 
Canned  Fruit,  Preserves  and  Jellies,  and  Preparation  of  Vegetables  for  the 
Table.  Miss  Parloa  was  a  pioneer  and  leader  in  the  organized  effort  for  ad- 
vancing the  home  economics  movement  in  the  United  States  In  both  its  educa- 
tional and  practical  sides.  Her  observations  on  the  effects  of  methods  of  cook- 
ery ui)on  the  whoIescMueness  of  food  were  extended,  and  in  this  and  In  otii^^ 
ways  she  contributed  much  of  value  to  the  science  of  food  and  nutrition. 
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The  Portland  convention  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  was  notable  not  only  as  the 
second  in  the  history  of  the  association  to  be  held  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  but  also  on  account  of  the  good  attendance  and  the  lively 
interest  shown  in  the  discussion  of  a  number  of  most  important  sub- 
jects. The  representation  was  an  unusually  wide  one,  delegates  being 
present  from  forty-two  States  and  Territories,  as  well  as  from  Porto 
Rico  and  Canada. 

The  meeting  furnished  striking  illustrations  of  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  education  and  research  in  the  newer  portions  of 
the  country,  and  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of 
certain  phases  of  educational  and  research  problems  of  special  interest 
and  importance  to  that  region.  The  proceedings,  however,  were  in 
no  sense  narrowly  sectional,  but  included  the  consideration  of  many 
subjects  of  the  broadest  scope  and  significance. 

As  might  have  been  predicted  from  the  action  of  the  previous 
convention,  the  extension  work  was  a  leading  subject  of  discussion  at 
the  Portland  convention.  The  growing  importance  and  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  extension  work  had  been  strongly  emphasized  at  the 
Washington  meeting,  and  there  was  an  evident  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  many  members  at  that  time  that  such  work  should  be  more 
definitely  provided  for,  and  organized  in  the  association  and  in  the 
institutions  represented  therein. 

The  strong  and  convincing  report  of  the  committee  on  extension 
work  at  the  Portland  meeting  served  to  further  develop  and  crystal- 
lize this  feeling.  Practically  without  opposition,  the  constitution  of 
the  association  was  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  a  section  on  exten- 
sion work,  and  following  this  the  new  section  was  duly  organized  by 
the  election  of  a  chairman  and  secretary,  and  instructed  to  prepare  a 
programme  for.  consideration  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  association. 
Provision  was  thus  definitely  made  for  the  full  consideration  of  the 
many  complicated  and  difficult  problems  involved  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  extension  work,  and  in  its  adjustment 
to  present  agencies  and   facilities  for  education  and   research  in 

agriculture. 
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The  rapid  increase  of  various  forms  of  agricultural  extension  work 
has  brought  with  it  many  important  questions  in  regard  to  its  rela- 
tion to  the  station  work  and  staff.  It  has  been  quite  clear  few-  some 
time  that  the  institutions  engaging  in  such  enterprise  should  as 
rapidly  as  possible  provide  a  definite  and  separate  organization  iot 
the  work,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  adequate  funds  other  than  those 
now  provided  by  federal  appropriation,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
maintained  without  encroaching  upon  either  the  station  work  or 
funds  on  the  one  hand,  or  upon  the  regular  instruction  work  of  the 
college  on  the  other. 

A  clear  differentiation  of  extension  work  from  the  accepted  fonns 
of  station  activity  is  not  always  a  simple  matter,  and  great  confu- 
sion has  often  been  produced  in  the  public  mind  by  the  fact  that 
special  appropriations  for  extension  work  have  been  put  under  the 
control  of  the  stations.  This  has  fostered  a  feeling  that  such  work 
is  a  legitimate  function  of  the  stations,  and  that  they  should  retain 
and  foster  it.  Under  such  circumstances,  there  is  constant  pressure 
to  use  the  federal  funds  which  are  given  to  the  stations  for  experi- 
mental work  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  promotion  of  the  extension 
features.  This  takes  the  form  of  demands  on  the  time  of  station 
officers  who  are  paid  from  federal  funds,  the  printing  and  franking 
as  station  bulletins  or  publications  which  are  really  extension  docu- 
ments, and  various  miscellaneous  expenses  which  would  not  have 
been  incurred  except  for  the  pressure  for  extension  work.     . 

The  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
its  proper  administration  were  recognized  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  extension  work,  and  in  the  action  of  the  association  upon 
the  suggestions  and  recommendations  of  the  committee.  The  associa- 
tion indorsed  the  recommendations  of  the  conunittee  that  (1)  each 
land-grant  college  should  organize  a  "  department "  or  "  division " 
or  "  school "  of  extension  work,  i.  e.,  should  organize  the  work  as  a 
definite  part  of  the  institution  and  clearly  define  extension  work; 
and  that  (2)  efforts  should  be  made  to  secure  a  national  appropria- 
tion for  extension  work  by  the  colleges  and  by  this  Department,  and 
to  extend  the  franking  privilege  to  extension  publications. 

\Miile  extension  work  is  strictly  educational  in  character  and  there- 
fore should  be  organized  as  a  department  of  the  collie  rather  than 
as  a  station  enterprise,  it  should  be  so  organized  and  conducted  as  to 
utilize  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the  results  of  station  work,  keep- 
ing its  teaching  strictly  in  harmony  with  those  results  and  giving  the 
widest  publicity  to  the  work  of  the  station. 

It  has  sometimes  been  felt  that  the  extension  departments  if  sepa- 
rated from  the  stations  and  organized  with  a  distinct  corps  of 
workers  would  tend  to  separate  the  station  workers  from  close  touch 
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with  the  farmers,  and  obscure  the  importance  and  value  of  station 
work  as  related  to  the  agricultural  industry.  This,  however,  need 
not  be  the  case  if  the  extension  departments  are  properly  organized 
and  manned.  The  scheme  of  organization  should  include  the  giving 
of  opportunities  to  station  men  to  attend  meetings  of  farmers  from 
time  to  time  to  present  the  results  of  station  work,  and  the  giving  of 
credit  to  the  stations  for  whatever  information  received  from  them 
is  incorporated  in  extension  publications.  The  station  should  not 
in  any  case  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  issuing  popular  accounts 
of  the  results  of  its  experimental  work  as  station  publications. 

The  college  authorities  should  take  special  pains  to  explain  and 
reiterate  to  the  public  that  the  station  is  the  source  of  new  knowledge, 
while  the  extension  department  is  an  agency  for  disseminating  infor- 
mation. It  will  doubtless  take  considerable  time  to  impress  this  dis- 
tinction on  the  mind  of  a  public  which  is  just  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  difference  between  the  educational  work  of  the  college  and  the 
experimental  work  of  the  station.  In  the  end,  however,  this  distinc- 
tion will  be  apparent  to  every  intelligent  person,  and  then  the  position 
of  the  stations  as  research  institutions  will  be  stronger  and  more 
satisfactory  than  at  present,  or  than  it  can  ever  be  while  they  are 
performing  such  miscellaneous  functions  as  they  now  do  in  most 
cases. 

Once  relieved  of  compiling  publications  and  a  vast  miscellaneous 
correspondence,  the  stations  can  devote  themselves  to  experimental 
work  with  renewed  enthusiasm,  and  under  such  circumstances  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  they  will  have  so  much  greater  success  in 
obtaining  new  knowledge  that  they  will  be  able  to  impress  themselves 
much  more  strongly  on  both  scientific  and  practical  men  as  the  foun- 
tain heads  of  agricultural  advancement.  At  the  same  time  the  exten- 
sion departments  will  spread  much  more  widely  the  practical  results 
of  the  work  of  the  stations  and  other  agencies,  create  and  satisfy  a 
wider  demand  for  information  of  immediately  practical  usefulness, 
and  drive  home  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  improved  agricultural 
methods  to  the  multitudes  of  farmers  who  now  are  indifferent  or 
unwilling  to  depart  from  traditional  routine. 

Together  the  stations  and  the  extension  departments  will  supply 
the  material  for  stronger  courses  of  instruction  and  the  incentive  for 
enterprising  young  people  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  agriculture, 
with  the  result  that  our  agricultural  colleges  and  schools  will  be 
flooded  with  students.  Thus  we  shall  have  a  broader  and  stronger 
American  system  of  agricultural  education  and  research.  The  time 
has  come  for  differentiation  of  function  and  organization  along  the 
three  great  lines  of  experimental  inquiry,  interior  instruction,  and 
exterior  dissemination  of  information.    The  sooner  and  more  com- 
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pletely  this  differentiation  is  made  the  better  it  will  be  for  American 
agricultural  institutions  and  for  American  agriculture  and  people. 

A  widespread  and  lively  interest  in  the  development  of  secondary 
instruction  in  agriculture  was  evident  from  the  character  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  in  the  Portland  convention.  The  dominant 
note  in  all  of  this  discussion  was  the  necessity  of  coordinating  and 
harmonizing  agricultural  instruction,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the 
present  educational  systems  and  methods  of  the  country. 

This  was  made  evident  by  formal  action  of  the  convention  in 
indorsing  the  view  that  "(1)  agriculture,  including  horticulture  and 
forestry,  should  be  a  regular  part  of  public  secondary  education;  (2) 
the  unity  of  our  educational  system  should  be  maintained,  but  there 
should  be  sufficient  elasticity  of  curriculum  to  meet  the  various  needs 
of  our  people ;  (3)  the  standard  of  the  curriculum  of  secondary  schools 
having  agricultural  courses  should  conform  in  a  general  way  to  those 
adopted  for  the  general  school  system  of  the  State;  (4)  the  standard 
agricultural  courses,  whether  in  the  ordinary  high  schools  or  in  spe- 
cial schools,  should  not  be  narrowly  vocational,  but  should  aim  to  fit 
the  pupils  for  life  as  progressive,  broad-minded,  and  intelligent  men 
and  women,  citizens  and  homemakers,  as  well  as  farmers  and  horti- 
culturists." 

In  connection  with  this  discussion  the  fact  was  also  brought  out 
that  it  is  clearly  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  the  association  that 
secondary  work  should  be  definitely  differentiated  from  college  work 
in  our  agricultural  colleges.  This  involves  the  establishment  of 
standard  requirements  for  entrance  to  and  graduation  from  these 
institutions,  and  the  definite  organization  of  secondary  schools  or 
courses  for  those  students  who  are  not  qualified  to  enter  the  college, 
A\Tiile  our  agricultural  colleges  can  not  at  once  give  up  all  secondary 
instruction,  they  can  definitely  recognize  it  as  a  distinct  branch  of 
work,  and  by  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  separate  secondary 
schools  and  courses  can  hasten  the  day  when  all  secondary  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  will  be  given  outside  the  agricultural  college. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  association  by  formal  resolution  indorsed 
the  maintenance  in  ever}'  State  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  land- 
grant  act  of  18G2  of  an  institution  of  distinctly  collegiate  grade  in 
which  agriculture  should  be  a  leading  subject  of  instruction.  TTie 
meaning  of  this  action  is  that  the  friends  of  agricultural  education 
believe  that  pedagogically  agriculture  should  be  developed  in  strong 
and  broad  courses  of  college  grade  in  the  land-grant  instituticms, 
under  whatever  name  these  may  have  been  organized.  In  some 
States  this  will  make  it  necessary  for  these  institutions  to  advance 
entrance  requirements  and  broaden  and  strengthen  agricultural 
courses  for  candidates  for  the  bachelor's  degree.    But  whatever  needs 
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to  be  done  in  these  directions  those  institutions  should  be  encouraged 
to  do,  to  the  end  that  agriculture  and  agricultural  students  may  have 
th6  services  of  as  thoroughly  organized  and  equipped  institutions  of 
collegiate  grade  as  are  provided  for  any  other  branch  of  science  or 
industry. 

Agriculture  is  a  broad  and  complex  subject.  The  persons  needing 
agricultural  instruction  are  very  numerous  and  diverse.  A  proper 
American  system  of  agricultural  education  will  include  many  grades 
and  kinds  of  instruction  and  different  classes  of  institutions.  But 
above  everything  else  American  agriculture  needs  broad  and  strong 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  agriculture,  in  which  the  leaders 
of  agricultural  progress  may  be  trained.  We  should,  then,  go  on  as 
fast  as  possible  in  building  and  strengthening  at  least  one  agricul- 
tural college  in  every  State  and  Territory,  making  it  in  every  respect 
a  genuine  and  thoroughgoing  institution  of  collegiate  grade.  At  the 
same  time  provision  should  be  made  for  agricultural  schools  and 
courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  masses  of  our  agricultural  people. 
We  have  the  means  to  do  all  of  these  things,  and  the  future  welfare 
of  our  country  demands  that  we  do  them  promptly. 
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CONVENTION  OF  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGES  AND  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS.  1909. 

The  twenty-third  annual  convention  of  the  association,  held  at 
Portland,  Oreg.,  August  18-20,  1909,  was  the  second  in  the  history 
of  the  association  to  be  held  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  first 
being  at  San  Francisco  in  July,  1899.  The  convention  was  well 
attended,  about  150  delegates  and  visitors  being  present,  and  an 
interesting  programme  was  presented. 

Meetings  of  the  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers  and  of 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science  were  held  just 
before  that  of  the  association,  and  the  date  of  the  convention  was  so 
timed  as  to  permit  delegates  to  attend  also  the  Irrigation  Congress 
at  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Winnipeg  and  of  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists  at  Denver.  The  sessions  of  the  con- 
vention were  held  in  the  parlors  of  the  Portland  Hotel  and  in  the 
assembly  hall  of  the  Conmiercial  Club  of  Portland,  the  courtesies  of 
which  were  freely  extended  to  the  members  of  the  association.  Owing 
to  the  absence  of  President  M.  A.  Scovell,  of  Kentucky,  on  account 
of  illness,  the  general  sessions  were  presided  over  by  Vice-President 
W.  J.  Kerr,  of  Oregon. 

The  report  of  the  executive  committee,  submitted  by  W.  E.  Stone, 
of  Indiana,  in  the  absence  of  Chairman  W.  O.  Thompson,  of  Ohio, 
review  ed  briefly  the  activities  of  the  conmiittee  during  the  past  year. 
Particular  attention  was  called  to  the  importance  of  more  general 
support  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture.  In  reply  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  whether  the  pension  of  a  professor  partly  engaged  in 
research  work  would  be  based  on  his  whole  salary  or  only  on  the 
part  which  he  receives  for  teaching,  President  Pritchett,  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation,  stated  to  the  conmiittee  that  in  his  judgment "  the 
trustees  of  the  Foundation  would  never  make  any  discrimination  in 
such  cases  so  long  as  the  professor  concerned  did  a  certain  amount 
of  teaching." 

The  committee's  report  also  raised  the  question  of  the  advisability 
of  the  association  publishing  its  own  proceedings,  and  a  committee, 
consisting  of  E.  Davenport,  A.  B.  Storms,  and  E.  A.  Bryan,  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  this  matter  as  well  as  the  representation  ot  the 
association  before  the  Carnegie  Foundation.    This  conmiittee  recom- 
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mended  that  "  the  representation  of  the  interests  of  this  body  before 
the  Carnegie  Board  shall  rest  with  the  executive  committee  itself, 
with  the  miderstanding  that  it  may  secure  any  and  all  assistance 
necessary  to  the  adequate  representation  of  the  varied  interests  in- 
volved." It  further  recommended  the  publication  of  the  proceedings 
in  full  at  the  expense  of  the  association  if  found  necessary,  the  pro- 
ceedings to  be  edited  and  prepared  for  publication  by  the  secretary. 

In  his  report  as  bibliographer,  A.  C.  True,  of  this  Office,  discussed 
the  station  library  and  its  use.  He  pointed  out  the  need  in  many 
eases  of  more  systematic  attention  to  the  library  and  bibliographical 
work,  and  urged  that  the  station  should  have,  if  possible,  the  services 
of  some  person  trained  in  library  and  bibliographical  matters  who 
may  give  his  time  and  energy  quite  fully  to  the  special  requirements 
of  the  station  along  these  lines.  In  addition  to  the  collection,  safe- 
guarding, filing,  and  general  care  of  the  documents  and  publications 
bearing  on  the  work  of  the  stations,  "  the  station  investigations  may 
be  greatly  aided  and  promoted  by  having  some  person  who  can  assist 
in  looking  up  references,  in  making  excerpts,  and  in  making  and 
taking  care  of  indexes  and  doing  bibliographical  work  of  a  miscella- 
neous character.  ...  To  cover  this  work  the  stations  do  not  need 
a  librarian  simply,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  rather 
what  may  be  called  a  bibliographical  aid,  some  one  who  has  some 
scientific  knowledge  and  who  is  properly  trained  so  as  to  give  efficient 
aid  in  bibliographical  matters  to  the  station  staflF." 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  graduate  study,  presented  by  How- 
ard Edwards,  of  Rhode  Island,  reported  progress  in  the  organization 
of  the  next  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture,  which  is  to  be  held  at 
Iowa  State  College  at  Ames,  with  A.  C.  True  of  this  Office  as  dean. 
A  plea  was  made  for  more  general  subscription  for  the  support  of  the 
school. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture,  pre- 
sented by  A.  C.  True,  briefly  referred  to  a  proposed  outline  of  courses 
in  animal  husbandry  and  dairying.  Dr.  True  also  presented  a 
brief  report  for  the  committee  on  history  of  agricultural  education, 
embodying  certain  data  regarding  the  early  development  of  agricul- 
tural education  in  Illinois,  Michigan,  New  York,  and  South  Carolina. 

The  following  resolution,  originating  in  the  college  section,  was 
adopted  by  the  association :  "  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  association 
that  the  national  laws  which  constitute  the  charter  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  distinctly  prescribe  work  of  collegiate  grade  in  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts,  including  engineering  in  all  its 
branches,  and  the  sciences  related  to  the  industries,  irrespective  of 
whether  the  colleges  are  established  separately  or  as  parts  of  univer- 
sities." 
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An  interesting  discussion  of  the  important  subject  of  agricultural 
education  in  secondary  schools  was  opened  by  Dr.  True,  in  a  paper 
in  which  he  reviewed  the  present  status  of  the  subject,  classified  the 
institutions  giving  secondary  instruction  in  agriculture,  and  sug- 
gested ways  in  which  such  instruction  could  be  developed  in  harmony 
with  the  present  educational  systems  of  the  country.  He  summed 
up  his  views  of  what  he  considered  perhaps  ideal  conditions  as 
follows : 

"Agriculture,  including  horticulture  and  forestry,  should  be  a  r^u- 
lar  part  of  public  secondary  education;  second,  the  unity  of  our 
educational  system  should  be  maintained,  but  there  should  be  suffi- 
cient elasticity  of  curriculum  to  meet  the  various  needs  of  our  people; 
third,  the  standard  of  the  curriculum  of  secondary  schools  having 
agricultural  courses  should  conform  in  a  general  way  to  those  adopted 
for  the  general  school  system  of  the  State;  fourth,  the  standard 
agricultural  courses,  whether  in  the  ordinary  high  schools  or  in 
special  schools,  should  not  be  narrowly  vocational,  but  should  aim  to 
fit  the  pupils  for  life  as  progressive,  broad-minded,  and  intelligent 
men  and  women,  citizens  and  homemakers,  as  well  as  farmers  and 
horticulturists." 

Some  disapproval  of  separate  and  distinct  agricultural  high  schools 
was  expressed  in  the  general  discussion  which  followed,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  quite  general  agreement  that  in  any  case  the  agricultural 
instruction  should  be  carefully  coordinated  with  the  existing  educa- 
tional systems.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  New  York,  thought  that  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  a  clear  distinction  should  be  made  between 
what  is  strictly  secondary  instruction  and  what  is  merely  special 
training.  The  importance  of  separate  agricultural  high  schools  as 
finisliing  or  vocational  schools,  and  as  a  means  of  training  teachers 
of  agriculture  for  the  elementary  schools,  was  also  brought  out  in 
tlie  course  of  the  discussion.  The  general  views  expressed  in  Dr. 
Truo's  paper  were  indorsed  by  formal  vote  of  the  convention,  and  the 
advance  publication  of  the  paper  was  requested.** 

An  address  was  delivered  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  New  York,  on  The 
Better  Preparation  of  Men  for  College  and  Station  Work.  The  sub- 
ject was  discussed  from  the  fourfold  standpoint  of  the  necessity  of 
(1)  developing  a  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry,  (2)  letting  one's  work 
propagate  itself,  (8)  developing  an  incentive  of  self-help  in  one's 
constituency,  and  (4)  insisting  on  a  certain  kind  of  preparation  in 
the  college.  The  necessity  for  a  broad  educational  foundation  was 
emphasized  with  special  force,  and  too  early  or  narrow  specialization 
was  strongly  deprecated.  The  need  of  greater  facilities  than  are  now 
available   for  the   broad   and   thorough   post-graduate   training  of 
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specialists  was  pointed  out.  The  attitude  of  the  investigator  or  in- 
structor toward  his  work  was  considered  "  just  as  important  as  the 
work  itself,"  and  it  was  urged  that  no  person  can  be  considered  pre- 
pared for  college  or  station  work  who  does  not  possess  the  scientific 
spirit.  "  We  may  well  rest  content  *hat  our  work  will  propagate 
itself  if  the  work  is  well  done  and  enthusiastically  presented."  The 
best  work  for  state  or  national  constituency  is  that  which  inspires 
that  constituency  to  help  itself. 

Professor  Bailey  thought  that  only  maturer  and  more  experienced 
men  should  be  put  in  full  charge  of  very  responsible  work,  and  that 
more  time  should  be  given  to  the  training  of  persons  for  such  work. 
The  equivalent  of  a  good  high-school  training,  a  regular  four-year 
college  course,  and  a  thorough  post-graduate  training,  leading  first 
to  a  master's  degree  and  ultimately  to  a  doctor's  degree,  was  con- 
sidered necessary.  "  In  order  that  a  post-graduate  degree  may  mean 
something,  it  is  important  not  only  that  the  post-graduate  work 
itself  is  good,  but  that  only  those  persons  be  allowed  to  candidacy 
who  give  evidence  of  being  intelligently  able  to  pursue  the  work 
with  satisfaction." 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  extension  work,  presented  by  K.  L. 
Butterfield,  of  Massachusetts,  advocated  the  formation  of  a  new  sec- 
tion of  the  association  on  extension  work,  a  federal  appropriation  to 
the  States  and  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  extension 
work,  the  franking  privilege  for  extension  publications,  and  the 
organization  of  separate  extension  departments  by  the  land-grant 
colleges.  At  a  later  session  of  the  convention  the  recommendation 
with  reference  to  amendment  of  the  constitution  to  provide  for  a 
section  on  extension  work  was  taken  up,  and  after  discussion  was 
adopted  by  formal  vote.  This  amendment  provides  for  "  a  section  on 
extension  work  composed  of  directors  or  superintendents  of  exten- 
sion departments  in  the  institutions  in  this  association,  or  the  repre- 
sentatives of  such  departments  duly  and  specifically  accredited  to 
this  section."  The  other  recommendations  of  the  committee  w^ere 
approved. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  station  organization  and  policy 
was  confined  to  a  consideration  of  methods  of  dissemination  of  the 
results  of  station  investigations,  and  dealt  with  the  questions  of 
improving  present  means  of  publication  and  of  securing  a  common 
medium  of  publishing  the  results  of  station  research  work.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  "every  legitimate  eflFort  should  be  made 
to  aid  the  agricultural  press  in  presenting  the  station  work  to  the 
people  at  large  in  a  popular  form.  To  this  end  abstracts  of  bulletins 
should  be  furnished  to  the  press  and  also  illustrative  material  by  way 
of  cuts,  charts,  etc."  The  committee  also  advocated  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  organization  of  cooperative  and  demonstration  work. 
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and  recommended  that  short  normal  courses  be  held  at  the  c<dleges 
or  independent  stations  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fanners'  insti- 
tute season. 

The  report  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  bulletins  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  results  of  research  and  a  general  description  of  the  wwk, 
should  bear  the  date  of  publication,  and  should  be  paged  continu- 
ously throughout  a  given  volume,  each  volume  to  have  a  table  of 
contents,  title  page,  and  complete  index,  so  printed  that  they  can 
be  easily  removed  and  placed  in  proper  position  without  cutting  to 
single  pages.    Electrotyping  was  advocated  to  permit  of  reprints. 

'^xUl  publications  dealing  with  inspection  work  of  whatever  kind 
should  be  published  under  a  series  known  as  'Official  Inspections.' 
.  .  .  The  annual  report,  if  merely  embracing  the  financial  statements 
and  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  of  the  year,  should  be  issued  as  a 
'  bulletin.'  If  it  is  of  large  size  and  is  made  a  repository  of  matter 
of  permanent  value,  it  should  have  its  own  table  of  contents,  title 
page,  and  index." 

The  committee  strongly  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  journal 
of  agricultural  research,  and  outlined  in  considerable  detail  a  plan 
for  the  management  and  maintenance  of  such  an  organ.  This  plan 
was  indorsed  by  the  association,  and  the  matter  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  executive  committee  with  authority  to  act. 

A  report  of  the  committee  on  affiliation  of  agricultural  organiza- 
tions was  presented  by  H.  J.  Waters,  chairman.  The  report  favored 
affiliation,  and  indorsed  the  resolution  of  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Agricultural  Science  inviting  the  affiliation  of  several  agri- 
cultural organizations  and  outlining  a  basis  for  such  affiliation.  The 
proposed  plan  insures  the  full  autonomy  of  the  separate  societies, 
but  provides  for  a  representative  council,  affiliated  meetings  just 
{^receding  those  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations,  and  an  annual  report  by  the  council. 

In  a  paper  on  The  Conservation  of  Our  Natural  Resources,  L.  G. 
Carpenter,  of  Colorado,  stated  that  there  never  had  been  greater 
reason  for  optimistic  faith  in  the  future  than  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  utilization  rather  than  mere  conservation  should  be  the  con- 
trolling principle  in  dealing  with  the  natural  resources  of  the  coim- 
try.  He  held  that  even  if  certain  resources  are  exhausted  we  have 
no  reason  to  assume  that  future  generations  will  not  be  able  to  meet 
such  emergencies  by  providing  efficient  substitutes.  "  While  we  may 
sympathize  most  heartily  with  the  objects  of  conservation,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  attempt  to  restrain  speculative  uses,  I  do  not  think 
it  follows  that  there  is  any  necessity  of  a  needless  panic.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  there  is  so  much  reason 
for  optimistic  faith  in  the  future  or  in  the  meeting  of  the  problems 
as  they  arise.    A  failure  in  such  faith  is  generally  due  to  a  lack  of 
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knowledge  or  of  fundamental  faith  in  a  beneficent  Providence,  and 
a  resuJtant  feeling  that  the  individual  must  shoulder  the  responsi- 
bility of  thinking  for  the  race." 

At  one  of  the  evening  session^  L.  H.  Bailey,  by  special  request, 
briefly  described  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  Country  Life. 

Officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows:  President, 
W.  J.  Kerr,  of  Oregon;  vice-presidents,  H.  J.  Waters,  of  Kansas; 
W.  P.  Brooks,  of  Massachusetts;  C.  A.  Lory,  of  Colorado;  P.  H. 
Rolfs,  of  Florida ;  and  L.  Foster,  of  New  Mexico ;  secretary-treasurer, 
J.  L.  Hills,  of  Vermont;  bibliographer,  A.  C.  True,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

The  annual  vacancies  in  standing  committees  were  filled  as  fol- 
lows: Committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture,  J.  F.  Duggar,  of  Ala- 
bama, and  W.  E.  Stone,  of  Indiana;  committee  on  graduate  study, 
W.  O.  Thompson,  of  Ohio,  and  Brown  Ayres,  of  Tennessee ;  commit- 
tee on  extension  work,  A.  M.  Soule,  of  Georgia,  and  E.  A.  Burnett, 
of  Nebraska;  committee  on  experiment  station  organization  and 
policy,  M.  A.  Scovell,  of  Kentucky,  and  L.  G.  Carpenter,  of  Colorado. 

The  following  officers  of  sections  were  chosen :  College  section,  S. 
Avery,  of  Nebraska,  chairman,  and  W.  D.  Gibbs,  of  New  Hampshire, 
secretary ;  station  section,  F.  B.  Linfield,  of  Montana,  chairman,  and 
H.  L.  Russell,  of  Wisconsin,  secretary;  section  on  extension  work, 
A.  M.  Soule,  of  Georgia,  chairman,  and  G.  I.  Christie,  of  Indiana, 
secretary. 

SECTION  ON  COLLEGE  WORK  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  following  topics  were  discussed  in  this  section:  (1)  The  Dis- 
tinctive Work  of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges — Their  Function,  Scope, 
and  Organization;  (2)  Entrance  Requirements  and  Standards  for 
Land-Grant  Colleges;  (3)  Function  of  Land-Grant  Colleges; 
(4)  How  Can  the  Agricultural  Colleges  Best  Serve  the  Farmers  in 
Solving  Rural  Problems. 

The  first  topic  was  presented  in  a  paper  by  A.  B.  Storms.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  independently-established  colleges  were  more  dis- 
tinctly typical  of  the  norm  contemplated  in  the  original  Morrill 
Law  than  those  established  in  connection  with  State  universities,  and 
that  there  are  good  pedagogic  and  administrative  reasons  for  main- 
taining them  as  separate  institutions.  In  reference  to  organization 
he  favored  a  strong  organic  unity  of  all  the  college  departments,  as 
against  a  degree  of  independence  that  encourages  "  department  pro- 
vincialism." The  ability  of  men,  especially  of  the  heads  of  co- 
ordinate departments,  to  work  and  fit  with  other  men  without  fric- 
tion, was  emphasized  as  a  necessary  requisite  in  the  working  com- 
promise that  must  always  be  made  between  technical  and  administra- 
tive eflSciency.    The  speaker  deprecated  the  zeal  for  large  enroU- 
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ments  at  the  expense  of  entrance  requirements  sufficiently  advanced 
to  insure  thorough  college  work,  and  he  believed  that  the  land-grant 
colleges  could  not  consistently  do  less  than  to  insist  upon  four  years 
of  approved  high-school  work  as  a  condition  of  entrance. 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  led  by  E.  A.  Bryan  and  Howard 
Edwards.  The  former  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  entire  group  of 
separate  land-grant  colleges  and  land-grant  departments  of  State 
universities  together  constitute  the  basis  of  a  national  system  of  edu- 
cation. He  believed  this  solidarity  of  interests  should  be  fostered 
among  the  institutions  represented  in  the  association,  and  cautioned 
against  a  too  narrow  conception  of  the  scope  of  education  contem- 
plated in  the  land-grant  acts.  For  example,  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture in  all  productive  lines  is  much  further  advanced  than  is  the 
teaching  of  methods  for  distributing  and  marketing  farm  products 
in  an  economic  way. 

President  Edwards's  contribution  to  this  discussion  was  mainiy 
directed  to  the  formulation  of  an  answer  to  the  question  which  had 
been  asked  him  by  the  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation:  What 
is  the  definite  function  of  the  separate  agricultural  colleges?  He 
called  attention  to  the  more  restrictive  language  of  the  act  of  1890 
as  compared  with  that  of  1862,  and  proposed  a  set  of  resolutions 
designed  to  express  the  understanding  of  the  association  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  question.     See  p.  507.) 

President  Butterfield  raised  a  question  concerning  the  proper  place 
for  college  extension  work  and  its  director  in  the  functions  of  the 
college.  President  Storms  held  that  the  head  of  each  main  depart- 
ment of  the  college  should  have  general  oversight  of  the  instruc- 
tional, research,  and  extension  work  of  his  department,  each  of  these 
phases  being  more  particularly  in  the  hands  of  an  assistant,  and  that 
the  general  director  of  the  extension  department  should  cooperate 
with  the  other  department  heads  and  their  subordinate  assistants  in 
charge  of  extension  work. 

The  entrance  requirements  and  standards  for  land-grant  colleges 
was  presented  in  a  paper  by  J.  L.  Snyder.  He  believed  that  en- 
trance requirements  were  purely  a  local  problem,  dependent  in  each 
State  upon  the  advancement  of  the  secondary  schools  within  reach 
of  the  people ;  but  that  graduation  requirements  should  be  practically 
uniform  in  all  the  colleges,  and  in  keeping  with  traditional  under- 
standings in  regard  to  the  worth  of  academic  degrees.  The  speaker 
particularly  deprecated  the  tendency  to  alter  land-grant  college  en- 
trance requirements  in  order  to  meet  the  conditions  of  pension  benefits 
on  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  "As  the  public  educational  system 
develops  in  each  State,  standards  for  college  entrance  will  advance. 
They  should  be  sufficiently  high  to  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  secondary 
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schools,  but  not  so  far  advanced  as  to  create  a  gap  between  the  public 
school  system  and  institutions  of  higher  learning." 

W.  E.  Stone  heartily  indorsed  the  main  features  of  this  paper,  and 
emphasized  further  the  view  that  the  high  schools  of  a  State  have 
an  independent  duty  toward  their  constituencies,  as  finishing  schools 
for  those  who  do  not  go  on  to  college.  He  believed  that  "  the  colleges 
should  adjust  their  requirements  to  what  is  proper  for  the  high 
schools  to  do." 

President  MacLean  emphasized  the  necessity  of  frequent  readjust- 
ment between  the  school,  whether  secondary  or  collegiate,  and  its 
constituency.  The  uniformity  which  has  become  almost  standard 
throughout  the  country  must  be  tempered  with  a  variable  content  in 
the  curriculum  which  is*  specially  adapted  to  local  conditions. 

Under  the  third  topic,  H.  J.  Waters  discussed  the  Function  of 
Land-Grant  Colleges  in  Promoting  Collegiate  and  Graduate  Instruc- 
tion in  Agriculture  Outside  of  the  Course  of  the  Graduate  School. 
In  a  rapid  survey  of  the  development  of  college  work  in  recent  years, 
he  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  pressure  of  attendance  and  of  outside 
calls  for  information  had  seriously  hindered  the  development  of 
superior  teaching  and  further  research.  "  We  have  been  giving  the 
world  the  benefit  of  the  discoveries  of  science  for  the  past  fifteen  or 
twenty  years;  .  .  .  but  to  do  this  alone  or  even  chiefly  is  fatal  to 
progress.  The  farmer  will  soon  catch  up  with  the  college  teacher, 
and  then  all  opportunity  for  leadership  is  lost."  The  speaker  held 
that  upon  the  experiment  station  devolves  the  duty  of  "  making  an 
exact  science  of  agriculture."  Higher  standards  of  teaching  will 
now  be  required,  as  well  as  better  equipment  for  research.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  resources  of  the  experiment  station  should  be  utilized 
in  developing  graduate  work,  and  gave  illustrations  of  how  this  had 
been  done  in  his  own  college.  The  paper  closed  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  demand  graduate  preparation 
for  its  employees,  in  order  eflFectively  to  encourage  graduate  study 
in  the  colleges. 

In  discussing  this  paper,  L.  H.  Bailey  emphasized  the  thought  that 
careful  discrimination  must  be  used  in  determining  what  men  should 
be  permitted  to  take  graduate  work,  so  as  to  eliminate  those  who  have 
a  history  of  failure  or  inefiiciency.  He  would  allow  no  station  work- 
ers to  have  any  stated  part  in  undergraduate  instruction,  but  would 
use  their  abilities  in  graduate  teaching  germane  to  the  lines  of  their 
own  research  work. 

The  second  division  of  this  topic,  The  Function  of  the  Land- 
Grant  College  in  Promoting  Agricultural  Education  in  Secondary 
Schools,  was  presented  by  E.  A.  Burnett.  He  maintained  that  the 
college  can  not  escape  the  responsibility  of  directing  the  lines  along 
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which  progress  is  made.  Of  the  two  methods  so  far  proposed  for 
meeting  the  recognized  demand  for  secondary  industrial  work, 
namely,  the  addition  of  agricultural  courses  in  ordinary  high  schools, 
and  the  establishment  of  distinctive  agricultural  high  schools  serving 
an  area  of  several  counties,  the  first  method,  as  so  far  illustrated  in 
certain  Nebraska  high  schools,  he  did  not  consider  at  all  adequate 
to  the  requirements.  The  agricultural  high  school  he  believed  likely 
to  be  deficient  on  the  cultural  side,  unless  it  duplicates  much  of  the 
literary  work  of  the  ordinary  high  school.  To  avoid  this  undesirable 
duplication,  he  favored  the  institution  of  strong  secondary  agricul- 
tural courses  and  equipment  in  connection  with  existing  high  schools 
favorably  situated  for  serving  a  large  country  constituency.  Where 
such  courses  are  located  in  connection  with  agricultural  colleges  the 
speaker  believed  they  should  take  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
technical  agricultural  work  of  secondary  grade,  thus  permitting  the 
strengthening  of  the  purely  collegiate  work  in  agriculture;  but  he 
did  not  regard  such  schools  as  the  proper  type  for  isolated  agricul- 
tural high  schools.  He  believed  that  the  distributed  establishment 
of  secondary  agricultural  schools  would  ultimately  strengthen  the 
support  given  to  the  colleges. 

In  discussing  this  paper.  Dean  Davenport  contended  that  there 
is  no  need  for  the  establishment  of  distinctive  agricultural  schools 
for  secondary  work.  He  described  the  public-school  men  as  ready 
and  anxious  to  introduce  agricultural  courses,  in  order  to  hold  the 
boys  who  are  deserting  the  ordinary  high  schools  for  work  whidi 
appeals  more  strongly  to  their  interests.  He  illustrated  his  remarks 
by  several  successful  examples  in  his  own  State,  and  cited  the  case 
of  Minnesota,  with  sixty-five  high  schools  applying  for  the  privilege 
of  introducing  an  agricultural  course  with  State  aid  when  the  law 
permitted  only  ten,  as  another  emphatic  illustration  of  the  trend 
of  public-school  sentiment.  The  task  now  is  to  put  vocational  agri- 
culture ''within  walking  or  riding  distance"  of  every  boy  on  the 
farm,  and  he  believed  the  high  schools  are  ready  for  this  expansion. 

E.  J.  Wickson  presented  the  fourth  topic  of  the  programme,  on 
the  relation  of  the  agricultural  colleges  to  the  solution  of  rural  prob- 
lems. It  was  contended  that  "  the  truth  which  our  agriculture  now 
most  urgently  needs  is  not  to  be  gained  by  extending  investigation 
in  the  physical  sciences  nor  in  the  application  of  the  results  to  agri- 
cultural practice,  though  both  are  desirable."  Research  is  now 
needed  in  rural  economics  and  sociology.  Professor  Wickson  urged, 
therefore,  that  the  agricultural  colleges  should  broaden  their  research 
and  instruction  in  such  subjects  as  economics  and  social  science,  and 
that  in  universities  with  agricultural  courses  these  subjects  should 
be  treated  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 
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Discussing  this  subject,  J.  H.  Worst  emphasized  the  importance 
of  teaching  the  "hereditary  farmer"  ways  of  utilizing  the  develop- 
ments of  modem  science  for  equipping  the  rural  home  with  domestic 
and  sanitary  conveniences;  and  A.  B.  Cordley  held  that  the  best 
assistance  that  can  be  given  the  farmer  is  a  local  demonstration  of 
the  commercial  success  of  a  scientific  system  of  farming  adapted  to 
his  own  conditions.  Such  a  system  must  be  so  devised  as  not  only 
to  be  profitable  to  the  individual  farmer,  but  also  to  conserve  and 
increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  can  not  be  regarded  as  success- 
ful if  it  fails  in  either  of  these  respects. 

SECTION  ON  EXPERIMENT  STATION  WORK. 

The  topics  discussed  in  this  section  were  The  Relation  of  the  Sta- 
tion Director  to  the  Members  of  His  Staff,  The  General  Problems  of 
Irrigation  and  Methods  of  Attacking  Them  Experimentally,  and 
Seepage  and  Drainage  and  Their  Relation  to  Irrigation. 

Under  the  first  topic,  E.  Davenport  discussed  three  theories  of  ad- 
ministrative policy,  (1)  that  in  which  the  director  is  the  source  of 
all  authority,  (2)  that  in  which  the  director  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  presiding  officer  with  no  authority  whatever,  and  (3)  that 
which  aims  to  secure  the  business  facility  and,  upon  occasion,  the  ad- 
ministrative strength  of  the  first  without  interfering  with  the  per- 
sonal initiative  of  the  staff  worker.  The  third  policy  of  administra- 
tion was  approved  on  the  ground  that  it  makes  the  director  to  a  large 
extent  an  impersonal  officer  and  promotes  the  personal  initiative  of 
the  worker  and  thus  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  work. 

A.  D.  Selby,  of  Ohio,  thought  the  nature  of  the  work  must  de- 
termine the  character  of  the  administration.*  He  held  it  to  be  a 
special  duty  of  the  director  to  insure  timeliness  and  continuity  of  sup- 
port for  the  work  of  station  men.  H.  J.  Wheeler  and  H.  L.  Russell 
thought  it  was  not  good  administrative  policy  to  apportion  the  funds 
too  closely  in  advance,  but  that  this  apportionment  should  be  left  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  director.  In  any  case  a  considerable 
reserve  should  be  kept  for  emergencies.  J.  L.  Hills  stated  that  he 
had  used  a  budget  with  10  per  cent  reserve  based  upon  expenditures 
of  two  previous  years.  Frequent  conferences  with  station  men  were 
advocated  by  E.  Davenport.  The  need  of  closer  supervision  of  the 
more  scientific  work  was  pointed  out  by  H.  J.  Wheeler  and  A.  C. 
True.  H.  L.  Russell  and  L.  G.  Carpenter  commended  the  project 
system  of  keeping  track  of  the  work  in  progress. 

In  connection  with  the  proposal  for  a  journal  of  agricultural 
science  (see  p.  510)  C.  D.  Woods  presented  a  consensus  of  opinion  of 
station  directors  favoring  the  establishment  of  such  a  medium  of 
publication. 
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The  technical  subjects  on  the  programme,  irrigation  and  drainage, 
were  treated  in  papers  by  J.  A.  Widtsoe,  of  Utah,  and  E.  L.  Tannatt, 
of  Montana.  The  first  emphasized  the  fact  that  if  principles  of  irri- 
gation are  well  understood  practical  methods  will  be  readily  pro- 
vided. Attention  was  called  to  the  controlling  influence  of  culture, 
fertility,  and  other  factors  upon  the  water  requirements  of  plants. 
Irrigation  was  shown  to  be  a  powerful  agent  in  controlling  the 
growth  and  character  of  the  plant.  Finally  it  was  pointed  out  that 
irrigation  investigations  require  the  cooperation  of  several  specialists 
for  their  thorough  and  successful  prosecution. 

Mr.  Tannatt's  paper  on  seepage  and  drainage  dealt  with  some  of 
the  engineering  difficulties  encountered  in  the  conveyance  of  irriga- 
tion water  to  the  land,  and  some  means  of  overcoming  these  diffi- 
culties and  reclaiming  the  lands  which  have  been  rendered  unpro- 
ductive by  seepage  waters. 
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Biocbemical  pocket  manual,  W.  Glikin  {Biochemischca  Taachenhuch. 
Berlin,  1909,  pp.  i//H-3^8). — ^Thls  volume  is  designed  as  a  ready  reference  bools 
for  biologists,  pharmacists,  agricultural  chemists,  students  of  nutrition,  and 
others.  It  summarizes  a  large  amount  of  valuable  data  arranged  systematically 
under  such  subheads  as  air,  water,  the  analysis  of  foods,  condiments  and  food- 
BtufTs,  beer,  wine,  nutrition,  physical  data,  specific  gravity,  and  percentage  con- 
toit  of  solutions,  reagents,  weights  and  measures,  and  similar  subjects. 

The  general  characters  of  the  proteins,  S.  B.  Schbyveb  (London,  New  York, 
and  Calcutta,  1909,  pp.  X+86;  rev,  in  Lancet  [London],  1909,  I,  No.  23,  p. 
1606). — In  this  monograph  the  author  considers  the  physical  properties  of  the 
proteins,  their  general  chemical  character,  and  biological  methods  for  their  iden- 
tification and  dififerentiationv  It  is  his  purpose,  he  states,  "  to  review  the  chief 
properties  of  the  proteins,  with  the  object  of  determining  how  far  they  are  of 
value  for  devising  methods  of  isolation  and  identification  of  individual  members 
of  the  class." 
A  bibliography  is  included  in  this  volume  and  an  index  is  provided. 
A  new  method  of  extracting  a  phosphorus  compound  of  vegetable  origin 
(phytin),  A.  Contardi  (Atti  R,  Accad,  Lined,  Rend,  Ch  8ci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat., 
5.  ser.,  18  {1909),  /,  No.  2,  pp.  64-^7;  abs.  in  Chem.  Zenthl.,  1909,  I,  No.  13,  p. 
1102). — ^According  to  the  author's  investigations,  the  phosphorus  compounds  in 
plants  behave  like  ordinary  esters  except  that  they  are  more  difficultly  saponifi- 
able  with  alkalis.  In  the  experimental  data  reported  rice  bran  was  heated 
under  pressure  with  acid,  with  alkali,  and  with  water  alone. 

The  determination  of  iodin  in  protein  combinations,  L.  W.  Ktggs  {Jour. 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  31  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  7i 0-7/ 7). —According  to  the  author's 
investigations,  "  10  ce.  Nessler  tubes  of  clear  white  glass,  and  giving  a  column 
of  liquid  10  cm.  in  length,  yield  more  delicate  readings  with  dilute  solutions  of 
iodin  in  carbon  tetrachlorid  than  larger  sized  tubes  of  a  Duboscq  colorimeter. 

"A  portion  of  the  iodin  is  oxidized  to  iodate  during  the  fusion  and  may  be  lost 
unless  subsequently  reduced.  Devarda's  alloy  was  used  as  the  reducing  agent. 
The  reduction  is  particularly  necessary  in  the  analysis  of  proteins  containing 
but  a  small  proportion  of  iodin. 

"Excess  of  nitrous  acid  fails  to  reduce  iodates  so  that  the  iodin  can  be  esti- 
mated colorimetrically  in  carbon  tetrachlorid  solution,  and  a  sufficient  excess  of 
nitrous  acid  will  modify  or  discharge  the  color  of  a  carbon  tetrachlorid  solution 
of  iodin.  Too  great  a  quantity  of  sodium  nitrate  must  not  be  added  during  the 
fusion,  or  an  excess  of  nitrous  acid  will  be  formed  ur^on  acidifying. 

"  Mixtures  of  protein  substances  and  potassium  iodid  subjected  to  analysis  by 
the  foregoing  process  do  not  give  results  comparable  with  those  obtained  from 
the  analysis  of  a  protein  substance  containing  combined  iodin,  such  as  thyroid 
gland  tissue.'* 

517 
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Chemical  technology  and  analysis  of  oils,  fats,  and  waxes,  J.  Lewkowitsch 
(London,  1009,  4.  ed.,  rei\  and  enL,  vols,  /,  pp,  XX-\-542,  figs.  5^;  2,  pp.  X/+8/6, 
figs.  20;  3,  pp.  V///+*Otf,  figs.  28).— This  new  edition  has  been  revised  and  en- 
larged to  Include  recent  investigations  and  statistical  data  on  the  commercial 
importance  of  oils,  fats,  and  waxes.  More  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
manufacturing  processes  and  to  the  historical  development  of  analytical 
processes  than  in  earlier  editions.  Emulsified  oils,  fatty  acid  industry,  and 
technology  of  waxes  are  titles  of  new  sections  which  have  been  added.  Tbe 
footnotes  contain  complete  references  to  patent  literature. 

Theory  of  the  hydrolysis  of  fats  and  oils,  J.  Kellner  (Chem,  Ztg.,  SS 
(1909).  \o.  50.  p.  453,  fig.  J;  ahs.  in  Jour.  80c.  Chem.  Indus.,  28  (1909),  \o. 
10,  p.  531). — In  3  analyses  of  palm-nut  oil  the  respective  amounts  of  glycerol 
found  were  12.16,  5.28,  and  2.11  per  cent,  as  against  10.22,  3.17,  and  1^  per 
cent  tbeoretlcally  required  for  a  quadrimolecular  hydrolysis.  The  author  con- 
cludes that  mono-  and  diglycerids  are  present  in  fats  partially  hydrolyxed  in 
an  autoclave  either  by  means  of  zinc  oxid  or  of  water  alone,  but  not  in  those 
hydrolyzed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  alkali  under  atmospheric  pressure. 

Investigation  of  linolenic  acid  in  linseed  oil,  E.  Erdmann  and  F.  Bedford 
(Bcr.  Deut.  Chem.  Oesell.,  42  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  1324-1333;  ahs.  in  Jour.  80c 
Chem.  Indus.,  28  {1909),  No.  10,  pp.  530,  55i).— A  yield  of  15.3  per  cent  of  lino- 
lenic hexabromid  was  obtained  from  the  mixed  fatty  acids  of  the  oiL  Tbe 
authors  term  the  acid  which  yields  the  hexabromid  o-linolenic  acid.  Otber 
data  are  reiwrted. 

Constitution  of  linolenic  acid,  E.  BIrdmann,  F.  Bedford,  and  F.  Raspe  {Ber. 
Deut.  Chem.  Oesell.,  42  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  1334-1346;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chm. 
Indus.,  28  {1909),  No.  10,  p.  55/).— "The  linolenic  add  obtained  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  hexabromid  from  the  mixed  fatty  acids  of  linseed  oil  [see  previous 
abstract]  when  treated  with  ozone,  yields  a  mixture  of  two  ozonids,  Ci»EUOn 
(or  ozoiiid-|)eroxlds,  (^HI^8oO„),  while  the  ethyl  esters  form  ozonids  with  tbe 
comi)o8ition,  C»HwOu  (or  CjoHmOu)." 

Oil  of  colocynth  seeds,  C.  Grimaldi  and  L.  Prussia  {Bol.  Chim.  Farm., 
48  {1909),  pp.  93-95;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Zenthl.,  1909,  I,  No.  18,  p.  1489;  Jour.  Soc 
Chem.  Indus.,  28  {1909),  No.  10,  p.  55/ ).—"  Colocynth  seeds  from  Algiers,  wben 
extracted  with  carbon  tetrachlorid,  yielded  a  yellowish-red  oil  showing  a  faint 
green  fluorescence  and  having  a  somewhat  bitter  taste  and  a  slight  odor  char- 
acteristic of  oils  from  Cucurbitacese.  The  oil  was  soluble  in  boiling  absolute 
alcohol,  and  in  ether,  petroleum  ether,  chloroform,  benzin,  carbon  bisulphid, 
and  auiyl  alcohol,  but  only  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  95  per  cent  alcohol." 

Preparation  and  chief  characters  of  samphire  oil,  F.  Boede  {Bui.  Sci. 
Pharmacol,  16  {1909),  pp.  132-142;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Zenthl.,  1909,  J,  No.  19,  pp. 
1566,  1561;  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  28  {1909),  No.  11,  pp.  623,  624 ) .-—Analytical 
data  are  roi)orted  of  oils  obtained  from  the  leaves,  stalks,  and  fruit  of  the  sam- 
phire plant  {Crithmum  maritimum). 

Analysis  of  the  oil  from  the  seeds  of  Symphonia  globulif era,  J.  E.  South- 
COMBE  {Jour.  Koc.  Chem.  Indus.,  28  {1909),  No.  10,  pp.  499,  500). — ^Analytical 
constants  are  rei>orted. 

Some  Sudan  fats  and  oils,  W.  Beam  {Rpt.  Wellcome  Research  Labs.  Gordon 
Mem.  Col.  Khartoum,  3  {1908),  pp.  412-414). — Analytical  data  are  reported  of 
oils  obtained  from  Balanites  wgyptiaca,  Butyrospermum  parkii,  and  Lopkira 
alata. 

The  composition  of  shea  butter,  J.  E.  Southcombe  {Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus., 
28  {1909),  No.  10,  p.  499). ^The  author  reports  analytical  data  on  shea  butter, 
which  is  used  with  considerable  success  in  soap  making. 
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"Two  varieties  of  Bassia  parkii  are  known,  the  fruit  of  which  yields  fats 
of  slightly  different  properties,  namely,  shea  nuts  and  kariti  nQt&  The  fats 
from  these  different  varieties  are  frequently  spoken  of  indifferently  as  shea 
butter,  but  the  constants  of  the  respective  fats  present  marked  differences.  .  .  . 
In  the  author's  experience  the  kariti  nut  always  yields  considerably  less  fat 
of  lower  melting  point  and  higher  iodin  value  than  the  shea  nut  .  .  .  The 
insoluble  acids  in  shea  butter  are  oleic,  stearic,  and  lauric,  with  a  possible 
small  quantity  of  linollc,  and  accordingly  from  the  iodin  value  of  the  mixed 
fatty  acids  we  are  able  to  calculate  the  approximate  i)ercentage  composition, 
namely,  oleic  acid  60  per  cent,  stearic  acid  30  to  35  per  cent,  lauric  acid  3  to  4 
per  cent." 

The  soy  bean  and  its  probable  effect  on  the  markets  (Oil,  Paint  and  Drvg 
Reporter,  75  {1909),  No.  25,  pp,  7,  8).— It  is  pointed  out  that  the  recent  large 
shipments  of  soy  beans  to  Europe  indicate  that  in  the  future  the  oil  and  cake 
of  the  soy  bean  are  destined  to  compete  in  some  degree  with  linseed,  cotton-seed, 
and  com  products. 

SagTftr;  a  handbook  for  planters  and  refiners,  J.  A.  K.  and  B.  E.  K.  Newlands 
{London  and  New  York,  1909,  pp,  XXXVI-\'876,  pis.  12,  figs.  256).— This  is  a 
new  edition  of  a  work  published  some  time  ago  under  the  title  of  Sugar  Grow- 
ing and  Refining.  The  matters  treated  are  the  culture  of  sugar-yielding  plants 
and  the  manufacture,  refining,  and  analysis  of  cane,  t>eet,  palm,  mai)le,  melon, 
sorghum,  and  starch  sugars,  with  copious  statistics  of  their  production  and 
commerce,  and  a  chapter  on  the  distillation  of  rum. 

Influence  of  clarification  on  the  valuation  of  raw  sugrars  and  molasses 
containingr  invert  sugar,  H.  C.  Pbinsen  Geebligs  {Internat.  Sugar  Jour.,  It 
{1909),  No.  126,  pp.  276-28i).— Methods  prescribed  by  various  authorities  are 
summarized. 

The  author  proposes  that  **  solutions  of  sugars,  molasses,  etc..  In  which  It  Is 
desired  to  determine  the  Invert  sugar  (glucose,  or  reducing  sugars)  should 
If  alkalln  (by  phenol phthaleln)  be  neutralized  with  acetic  acid  and  the  neutral 
or  acid  solution  be  clarified  with  lead  subacetate,  the  excess  of  the  lead  salt 
being  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate,  sodium 
sulphate,  or  other  suitable  precipitant." 

Diastases.  Methods  of  research  and  progress  made,  P.  Thomas  {Bui.  Inst. 
Pasteur,  7  {1909),  Nos.  2,  pp.  Jlil-^2;  S,  pp.  89-100;  ^,  pp.  1S7-152).—A  review 
and  summary,  with  bibliography  appended. 

The  determination  of  nitrogen  in  nitrates  by  means  of  stannous  chlorid 
and  iron  filings,  A.  Kleiber  {Chem.  Ztg.,  33  {1909),  No.  53,  pp.  479,  ^80;  abs. 
in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  28  {1909),  No.  10,  p.  521;  Analyst,  3^  {1909),  No. 
399,  p.  294). — The  method  is  in  brief  as  follows: 

To  7.5  cc.  of  a  solution  of  10  gm.  of  the  substance  In  150  cc.  of  water,  add 
5  gm.  of  solid  commercial  stannous  chlorid,  15  cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
add,  and  4  to  5  gm.  of  Iron  filings.  Heat  for  15  minutes  on  a  water  bath  or 
on  a  wire  gauze  over  a  small  flame,  add  90  to  100  cc.  of  water,  a  piece  of 
paraffin  wax  as  large  as  a  pea.  If  necessary,  and  about  40  cc.  of  concentrated 
caustic  soda.  Distill  over  a  large  fiame  so  that  distillation  Is  complete  in  half  an 
hour.  Collect  the  distillate  In  20  cc.  of  half-normal  sulphuric  acid  and  titrate 
with  fourth-normal  baryta  solution.  Deduct  0.2  from  the  number  of  cubic 
centimeters  of  baryta  solution  used  as  a  correction  for  the  ammonia  left  behind 
in  the  distilling  flask. 

The  preparation  of  soil  samples  for  chemical  analysis,  G.  M.  MacNider 
{Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  1  {1909),  No.  7,  pp.  -^^7-^-J^).— Studies  of  "  the 
proper  sized  sieve  to  use  in  preparing  soil  samples  for  chemical  analysis  when 
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the  total  amounts  of  plant  food  elements  are  to  be  determined  "  are  reported. 
From  the  results  of  a  chemical  examination  of  soils  prepared  by  passing  samples 
through  0.5  and  2  mm.  sieves  the  author  concludes  that  "  if  we  assume  that  the 
particles  of  soil  less  than  2  mm.  in  diameter  fairly  represent  what  should  be 
termed  the  soil  from  which  the  plant  derives  its  food,  it  is  evident  that  in 
making  determinations  of  the  total  plant  food,  the  analysis  if  made  on  a  sample 
prepared  through  a  sieve  with  perforations  less  than  2  mm.  in  diameter,  i.  e^ 
0.5  mm.,  will  show  the  soil  to  contain  considerably  more  plant  food  than  the  mil 
from  which  the  plant  must  derive  Its  food  and  hence  does  not  fairly  represent 
the  composition  of  the  soil." 

On  methods  of  aqueous  extraction,  S.  A.  Zakhabov  {Zhur.  Opuitn.  Affron. 
[Ru88.  Jour,  Expt.  Landic,],  10  {1909),  No.  i,  pp.  S5-67,  figs.  i). — A  systematic 
study  of  the  influence  of  the  factors  of  time  and  mass  of  solvent  was  made  by 
the  author,  who  conducted  his  experiments  on  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  soiL 

Eight  soils  were  treated  (200  gm.  of  soil  and  800  gm.  of  water)  during  periods 
of  2  minutes,  24  hours,  3  days,  and  7  days.  The  results  showed  that  with  the 
increase  of  the  time  of  digestion  a  certain  increase  of  the  amount  of  dissolved 
substances  took  place,  the  increase  varying  greatly  with  the  nature  of  tlie  soils. 
The  readily  soluble  compounds,  however,  always  went  into  solution  very  rapidly. 
Hence,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  for  certain  practical  purposes  two-minute 
shaking  of  the  soil  with  water  is  suflicient. 

Tests  were  also  made  using  water  and  soil  in  the  ratios  4 : 1,  8 : 1,  16 : 1,  32;  1. 
and  64 : 1.  The  results  obtained  showed  that  an  increase  of  the  amount  of  the 
solvent  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  the  amount  of  dissolved  substances. 
The  solubility  of  the  chlorids  and  other  easily  soluble  compounds,  however,  was 
very  slightly  or  not  at  all  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  the  solvent. 

The  determination  of  potash  in  soils,  P.  de  Sobnay  (Bui,  Assoc  Chim.  8mcr. 
et  Distill.,  26  (1909),  No.  10,  pp.  976-978;  abs.  in  Chcm.  Abs.,  3  (1909),  No.  15, 
p.  1791). — In  the  method  proposed  oxalic  acid  is  added  to  the  nitric  acid  and 
hydnxhlorlc  acid  solution  of  the  soil  until  frothing  ceases  and  the  caldum  is 
precipitated.  The  mass  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  and  heated  strongly  until 
the  oxalates  are  decomi)osed.  The  potash  and  soda  are  dissolved  in  water, 
converted  into  chlorids,  and  determined  as  chloroplatinates.  The  method  is 
rapid  and  easily  manipulated  and  gives  results  which  agree  well  with  those 
obtained  with  older  methods. 

Determination  of  potash  in  soils  as  phosphomolybdate,  P.  de  Sornat  (Bui. 
Assoc.  Chim.  Sucr.  et  Distill,  26  (1909),  No.  10,  pp.  978-980;  abs.  in  Chem.  Abs,, 
3  {1909),  No.  15,  p.  1791).— On  precipitation  of  known  solutions  of  nitrate. 
ehlorid.  and  .sulphate  of  potash  with  phosphomolybdic  acid  the  author  found 
that  the  potash  did  not  combine  with  the  acid  in  constant  proportions.  He 
(•oiicliides,  therefore,  that  this  method  does  not  give  accurate  results  in  the 
determination  of  potash  in  soila 

Potash  tests  in  mixed  fertilizers,  J.  E.  Bbeckenbidge  (Jour.  Indus,  and 
Engin,  Chcm.,  1  {1909),  No,  7,  pp,  409-^13). —A  comparison  of  the  official  method. 
using  water  as  a  solvent,  with  other  methods  in  which  weak  acid  was  used  to 
extract  the  potasli,  is  reported.  The  author  concludes  from  his  tests  that  the 
additional  iK)tasli  removed  by  extraction  with  dilute  acid  is  a  part  of  that  which 
was  added  in  soluble  form  but  had  become  insoluble  in  water  by  mixture  with 
other  constituents  of  the  fertilizer,  probably  by  the  formation  of  zeolites. 

The  determination  of  oxids  of  iron  and  alumina  in  Florida  phosphates, 
H.  Herzog  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  1  (1909),  No.  7,  pp.  ^77.  478).— \ 
modification  of  the  G laser  method  Is  described,  the  most  important  points  of 
which  are  special  precautions  to  eliminate  fluorin  and  the  use  of  very  hot  water 
to  wash  the  precipitate. 
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The  occorrence  of  fluorin  in  phosphates  and  the  determination  of  fluorin 
in  ^uano,  O.  Vibrans  {Centhh  Zvckerindus,,  11  (1909),  No.  58,  pp,  1116, 
J 117). — In  a  number  of  raw  phosphates  examined  the  fluorin  content  varied 
from  about  1  per  cent  in  coprolites  to  about  7  per  cent  in  Estremadura  and 
Al|?er!an  phosphates,  Florida  phosphate  containing  5.54  per  cent  and  Carolina 
phosphate  2  to  3.5  per  cent.  In  several  guanos  examined  the  percentage  of 
fluorin  was  less  than  1  per  cent.  Superphosphate  prepared  from  Florida  phos- 
phate contained  1.33  per  cent  of  fluorin.  In  several  other  8ui)er phosphates  ex- 
aiuined  the  fluorin  content  was  less  than  1  per  cent.  The  Fresenius  method  is 
recommended  as  the  most  satisfactory  for  the  gravimetric  determination  of 
fluorin. 

A  method  for  the  determination  of  nitrates  in  sewage  and  waters  of  high 
dilorin  content,  H.  C.  McRae  (Amer.  Jour.  Pub.  Hyg.,  19  (1909),  No.  2,  pp. 
3Q7S11). — A  method  based  upon  the  coloration  produced  when  narcotin  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  nitrate  solution  is  described. 

The  interpretation  of  the  results  of  chemical  examination  of  water, 
H.  Klut  (Ber.  Deut  Pharm.  Oesell,  19  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  HO-167 ;  ahs.  in  Ghem. 
ZenibL,  1909,  1,  No.  19,  p.  i605).— This  is  a  critical  review  and  interpretation  of 
analytical  results  of  water  examination. 

The  determination  and  meteorological  value  of  the  grerm  content  of  the 
upx>er  layers  of  the  air,  M.  Hahn  (Centhh  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Grig.,  51 
(1909),  No.  2,  pp.  91-1  IJi,  dgms.  J^). — The  apparatus  and  methods  used  in 
determining  the  germ  content  of  the  air  by  means  of  balloons  are  descril)ed, 
and  the  conditions  which  affect  the  germ  content  are  discussed.  The  germ 
content  and  dust  content  of  the  air  as  a  rule  ran  parallel.  The  conclusion  is 
reached  that  bacteriological  examinations  of  the  air  are  of  value  only  when 
the  altitude,  temperature,  and  moisture  at  the  time  of  talcing  the  sample  are 
known* 

Swiss  food  book  (Schweiscrisches  Lebcnsmittelbuch.  Bern,  1901,  pt.  J^, 
2.  rev.  ed.,  pp.  Vlll-\-JiS). — OflBcial  methods  are  given  for  the  analysis  of  fresh 
and  preserved  eggs,  fruit  juices  and  sirups,  preserves  and  Jellies,  artificially 
charged  water  and  lemonade,  honey,  compressed  yeast,  commercial  articles,  and 
petroleum. 

A  compendium  of  food  microscopy,  E.  G.  Clayton  (London,  1909,  pp. 
XXXIX-\-JltSl,  pi.  1,  figs.  282).— This  handbook,  the  author  states,  is  compiled 
with  additions  and  revision  from  A.  H.  Hassall's  work  on  food  and  food  adulter- 
ation. By  means  of  reproductions  qf  microphotographs  and  drawings  the 
Identification  of  a  large  number  of  food  materials  of  animal  and  vegetable 
origin  is  taken  up.    There  are  special  sept  ions  on  drugs,  water,  and  tobacco. 

The  book  is  prepared  especially  for  the  use  of  medical  m?n,  analysts,  "and 
others  interested  in  that  important  branch  of  public  health  work  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  purity  of  food,  drink,  and  medicines." 

A  new  method  for  the  quantitative  examination  with  the  microscope  of 
pulverized  plant  products,  A.  Meyeb  (Ztschr.  Unterauch.  Nahr.  u.  Genussmtl., 
11  (1909),  No.  9,  pp.  491-50.^,  figs.  -)).— An  Illustrated  description  of  microscope 
attachments  for  use  in  analytical  work. 

The  detection  of  spoiled  maize  by  means  of  the  microscope,  U.  Brizi  (Ric. 
Lab.  Chim.  Agr.  R.  Scuola  Sup.  Agr.  Milajio,  3  (1908),  pp.  159-J6S).— The 
identification  of  Aspergillus  and  other  fungi  by  means  of  the  microscoi)e  is 
discussed. 
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A  new  mlcrochexnical  method  for  diiferentiatin^  rice  and  wheat  staich, 
W.  Lenz  {Pharm,  Post,  1,2  {1909),  No.  49,  pp.  497,  498).— The  method  outlined 
depends  upon  differences  exhibited  under  the  microscope  by  starch  grains  when 
moistened  with  a  sodium  salicylate  solution. 

Separation  and  estimation  of  §rl7co§ren  and  starch,  M.  Picttrk  (Ann.  Chim. 
Analyi.,  14  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  206,  207;  Bui.  80c,  Cent.  MM,  F^.,  86  {19(^9), 
No.  12,  pp.  226-228).— For  the  detection  of  horse  meat  and  meat  goods  a  method 
of  differentiation  of  glycogen  and  starch  is  briefly  described  which  depends  oq 
the  difference  in  solubility  of  these  carbohydrates. 

Beport  of  the  chemical  inspection  station  in  Altona  for  the  year  1906, 
A.  Reiitsch  {Ber.  Chem.  Untersuch.  Amt.  Altona,  1908,  pp.  45;  ahs.  in  Chan. 
Zenthl.,  1909,  I,  No.  13,  p.  i/06).— Data  regarding  the  examination  of  butt», 
orange  juice,  etc.,  are  reported.  The  Fiehe  reaction,  according  to  the  coocln- 
sions  reached,  is  not  absolutely  reliable  for  the  detection  of  added  invo-t  sugar 
in  honey. 

Estimation  of  dry  matter  in  honey  by  means  of  the  Zeiss  InLmersion  re- 
fractometer,  Utz  {Pharm.  Praxis,  7  {1908),  No.  10,  pp.  405-412). — ^The  determi- 
nations reported  show,  in  the  author's  opinion,  that  the  refractometer  givw 
approximately  accurate  results. 

The  examination  of  bakers'  groods  made  with  batter,  K.  Hofstadtix 
{Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  OenussmtL,  17  {1909),  No.  8,  pp.  4S6-441).—la 
the  experiments  reported  the  effects  of  adding  eggs,  spices,  and  flavoring  matter 
were  studied  and  oleomargarine  and  butter  were  comimred.  The  author  con- 
cludes that  in  the  identification  of  goods  made  with  butter  reliance  must  be 
placed  on  the  Baudouin  fat  reaction,  since  the  saponification  number,  iodin 
value,  and  Reichert-Meissl  and  Polenske  values  are  untrustworthy  under  the 
conditions. 

Cryoscopy  of  fats,  especially  of  butter  and  margarin,  F.  Pailheret  (Bnl. 
Soc.  Chim.  France,  4-  ser.,  5  {1909),  No.  9,  pp.  425-428;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Sac.  Chem. 
Indus.,  28  {1909),  No.  11,  p.  620).— For  pure  butters  the  coeffici^it  of  depres- 
sion of  the  freezing  point  in  benzin  varied  with  the  concentration,  but  was 
constant  between  concentrations  of  18  and  22  per  cent,  the  mean  value  of  120 
samples  being  0.0885.  The  concentration-depression  curves  for  margarin  w»e 
similar  to  but  not  coincident  with  the  butter  curves,  the  coefficient  at  concen- 
trations between  18  and  20  per  cent  being  0.0764.  The  presence  of  5  or  6  pw 
cent  of  margarin  in  butter  can  be  detected  by  the  application  of  this  method. 
but  the  cryoscopic  results  can  generally  be  supplemented  by  the  determination 
of  other  constants  in  order  to  insure  detection  of  skillful  adulteration  with  both 
margarin  and  coconut  oil  simultaneously. 

On  the  Importance  of  the  indexes  of  refraction  for  distin^niishiner  pvra 
from  adulterated  butter,  L.  Hoton  {Ann.  Falsif.,  2  {1909),  No.  S,  pp.  8-2S, 
charts  4)' — The  author  has  continued  researches  previously  noted  (R  S.  B.. 
20,  p.  977),  and  has  prepared  tables  by  which  adulterated  butter  can  be 
detected  by  determining  the  percentage  of  volatile  acids  and  the  index  ot 
refraction. 

Process  for  the  control  of  milk;  [detection  of  added  water],  B.  SAtrroK 
{French  Patent  396,679,  Nov.  24,  1908;  abs.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  28 
{1909),  No.  11,  p.  621). — ^A  note  on  a  recent  French  patent  for  detecting  added 
water  to  milk. 

"The  process  is  based  on  the  red  coloration  which  Is  produced  wh^i  milk 
is  treated  with  sodium  alizarinsulphonate,  and  the  fact  that  a  definite  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  must  be  added  to  genuine  milk  so  treated  in  order  to  change 
the  red  coloration  to  yellow.  Milk  containing  added  water  requires  the  addi- 
tion of  less  sulphuric  acid  to  effect  the  change  in  color." 
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On  the  judging  of  milk,  O.  Jensen  iMtBlkeritid.,  22  {1909),  No,  15,  pp, 
359-368;  Rev.  Q6n.  Lait,  7  {1909),  No.  13,  pp.  301-309;  N.  Y.  Produce  Rev.  and 
Amer.  Cream.,  28  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  58-6 i,  ftgs.  ^).— The  author  reports  his 
experiments  with  Barthel's  reduction  test 

The  milk  examined  was  divided  into  4  groups,  as  follows:  (1)  Good  milk 
wbich  retains  the  color  7  hours  or  longer,  and  which  contains  at  the  most 
300,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter;  (2)  fair  milk  which  is  discolored  between 
2  and  7  hours  and  which,  as  a  rule,  has  between  100,000  and  3,000,000  bacteria 
per  cubic  centimeter;  (3)  poor  milk  which  is  discolored  between  i  and  2  hours 
and  which  has  from  3,000,000  to  20,000,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter;  and 
finally,  (4)  very  poor  milk  which  is  discolored  in  lei^s  than  a  quarter  hour  and 
contains  still  more  bacteria. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  reduction  test  be  combined  with  the  fermentation 
test  in  order  to  determine  the  actual  number  of  bacteria  as  well  as  the  pro- 
portion of  the  good  to  the  harmful  species.  Details  for  making  the  "fermen- 
tation-reduction "  test  are  given. 

A  new  method  and  apparatus  for  estimating  fat  and  dry  matter  in  cheese, 
Hammebschmidt  {Milchw.  ZentU.,  5  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  253-260,  fig.  i).— A 
modification  of  the  Burstert  method  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  112)  is  described. 

Peanut  oil  in  olive  oil,  P.  Vasteblinq  {Pharm.  Ztg.,  54  {1909),  No.  50,  pp. 
490,  491). — The  author's  experiences  with  different  methods  for  detecting  peanut 
oil  are  reported. 

The  use  of  the  centrifuge  in  the  assay  of  volatile  oils,  F.  X.  Moerk  {Amer. 
Jour.  Pharm.,  81  {1909),  No.  7,  pp.  526-528).— Analytical  data  are  reported  on 
oils  of  cloves,  pimenta,  thyme,  and  cassia  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  centrifuge 
and  Babcock  cream  bottles.    The  methods  used  are  described. 

The  determination  of  dry  matter  Jn  wine,  G.  Paturel  {Rev.  Vit.,  31  {1909), 
No,  807 1  pp.  611-614). — ^A  comparative  study  of  methods. 

A  physico-chemical  method  of  estimating  ash  in  wine,  P.  Dutoit  and  M. 
DuBoux  {Schweiz.  Wchmchr.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  47  {1909),  No.  26,  pp.  402-4O8).— 
The  proposed  method  is  based  upon  differences  in  conductivity. 

The  detection  and  estimation  of  oxalic  acid  in  cocos,  G.  Gibard  {Rev.  8oc. 
8cL  Hyg.  Aliment.,  7  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  85-89).— According  to  the  author's 
investigations,  cocos  contain  a  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  directly  comparable  with 
that  found  in  sorrel,  spinach,  and  rhubarb.  The  amount  is  not  sensibly 
diminished  by  roasting.  Ash  analyses  of  different  sorts  of  commercial  cocos  are 
reported. 

The  detection  of  coal  tar  colors  in  sausage,  A.  Kickton  and  W.  Koeniq 
(Ztgchr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  17  {1909),  No.  8,  pp.  4S3-435).— This 
is  a  summary  of  information  regarding  the  occurrence  and  detection  of  coal  tar 
dyes,  with  special  reference  to  German  pure  food  law  conditions. 

The  detection  of  benzoic  acid  in  foods,  Anna  Jonescu  {Jour.  Pharm.  et 
Chim.,  6.  ser.,  29  {1909),  No.  11,  pp.  523-S25).— The  method  described  depends 
npon  the  formation  of  salicylic  acid  from  benzoic  acid  by  means  of  hydrogen 
peroxid  in  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  determination  of  benzoic  acid  in  foodstuffs,  Anna  Jonescu  {Jour. 
Pharm.  et  Chim^,  6.  ser.,  30  {1909),  No.  1,  pp.  16, 17).— A  discussion  of  priority. 

The  analysis  of  boric  acid,  R.  Mandelbaum  {Ztschr.  Anorgan.  Chem.,  62 
{1909),  No.  -♦,  pp.  364-369,  fig.  1).—A  modification  of  Spindlers'  method  of  esti- 
mating boric  acid  Is  described,  in  which  the  material  is  treated  with  phosphoric 
acid,  distilled  with  methyl  alcohol,  and  the  distillate  taken  up  in  an  excess  of 
sodium  hydroxid  solution  and  glycerin,  the  excess  being  determined  volumetric- 
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all;r  by  titration.  A  stream  of  carbon-dioxld-free  air  saturated  with  methyl 
alcohol  vapor  is  drawn  slowly  through  the  distilling  flask  during  the  operation. 
The  details  of  the  method  are  illustrated  and  comparative  analyses  reported 
which  show  that  it  is  accurate. 

Factors  which  influence  the  creatinln  determination,  F.  C  Cook  {Jour. 
Amer.  Chem,  8oc,  31  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  $73-693).— A  critical  study  of  methods. 

Chemistry  of  animal  feces.  H,  The  determination  of  fatty  matter  in 
ftTilmftl  feces  by  ether  and  carbon  tetrachlorid,  A.  D.  Emmett  {Jour.  Amer. 
Chem.  8oc.y  31  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  693S95). —The  extraction  with  ether  is  less 
complete  than  with  carbon  tetrachlorid.  The  dlfferwices  in  the  phosphorus  coo- 
tent  of  the  two  extracts  the  author  considers  too  small  to  be  of  any  special 
significance. 

**An  approximate  analysis  of  the  material  which  was  found  to  l>e  insoluble  in 
ether  but  soluble  in  carbon  tetrachlorid,  showed  that  it  contained  0.1S5  per  cent 
of  nitrogen,  10.11  per  cent  of  mineral  matter,  and  9.12  per  cent  of  calcium,  as  the 
oxid.  Other  solubility  tests  were  made  upon  this  ether-insoluble  substance  and 
it  was  found  to  be  insoluble  in  carbon  dlsulphld,  benzoie,  acetone,  alcohol,  and 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  acetone.    Tests  for  proteins  and  bile  salts  were  negative. 

**  The  nature  of  this  difference  in  the  action  of  the  two  solvents,  carbon  t^ra- 
chlorid  and  ether,  is  being  studied  further." 

The  determination  of  urea  in  urines,  P.  A.  Levene  and  G.  M.  Metis  iJomr. 
Amer  Chem,  Soc,  31  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  717-722).— A  comparative  study  of 
methods. 

"  The  results  obtained  indicate  that  the  accuracy  of  the  urea  estimation  is  not 
impaired  by  the  addition  of  phosphotungstlc  acid.  Uric  acid  and  creatinln  are 
practically  completely  precipitated  by  phosphotungstlc  acid,  and  that  which  re- 
mains in  solution  is  not  sufficient  to  apprec^Jably  affect  the  urea  values." 

The  preservation  of  urine  by  thymol  and  refrigeration,  F.  W.  Gnx  and 
H.  S.  Grindley  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  8oc.,  31  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  695-710). — ^Tl>e 
authors  state  that  the  investigation  reported  clearly  demonstrates  "  that  the  fol- 
lowing urinary  constituents,  namely,  chlorln,  phosphorus,  total  sulphur,  inorganic 
sulphur,  total  nitrogen,  and  urea  nitrogen  can  be  determined  in  the  composite 
samples  of  normal  urines  which  have  been  preserved  with  thymol  and  refrigera- 
tion for  periods  of  4,  8, 16,  ^nd  32  days,  with  as  much  accuracy  and  just  as  satis- 
factorily, giving  practically  the  same  values,  as  they  can  be  estimated  In  the 
fresh  daily  samples  of  the  urines.  [The  same  is  true  for  uric  acid  in  composite 
samples  preserved  for  periods  of  4,  8,  and  16  days.] 

"  The  results  of  this  study  are  not  conclusive  as  to  the  influence  of  the  preser- 
vation herein  described  upon  the  organic  sulphur,  the  total  acidity,  and  ammonia 
nitrogen  determinations.  .  .  . 

"  Tender  the  conditions  attending  the  collection,  compositing,  and  preservation 
of  the  urine  in  this  work,  the  quantitative  changes  which  the  creatinln  content 
of  the  urine  undergoes  are  Insignificant." 

[Miscellaneous  analyses],  P.  Andouaro  {Bui.  8ta.  Agron.  Loire-Inf.,  19€7S^ 
pp.  7-15). — Analyses  are  reported  of  foods,  feeding  stuffs,  fertilizers,  and  other 
agricultural  substances. 

Beport  of  the  chemical  control  and  seed  control  stations  at  Christlania, 

1908,  S.  Hals  {Ber,  8tat.  Kem,  Kontrolstat.  og  Frokontrolansi.  [Christiania]^ 

1909,  pp.  54) » — The  report  contains  the  usual  condensed  account  of  the  results 
of  analytical  work  during  the  year.  In  all  6,398  different  samples  of  agricul- 
tural products  were  examined  during  the  year  in  the  chemical  laboratory  and 
4,279  samples  of  seeds  in  the  seed  laboratory. 

[Miscellaneous  analyses],  R.  D.  Watt  {Transvaal  Dept.  Agr.  Ann.  RpU 
1908,  pp.  268-271). — ^Analyses  are  reported  of  wattle  barks,  peanut  cake,  pearl 
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mlUet,  wheat  bran,  brewers'  grains,  castor  bean,  sunflower  seed,  wild  plums, 
and  sugar  beets,  and  of  stomachs  for  suspected  poisoning. 

The  text  of  the  laws  (Maine  8ta.  Off.  Inspec.  12 y  pp.  75-n92)— This  publica- 
tion contains  the  text  of  the  State  laws  concerning  the  sale  of  agricultural  seeds, 
the  grading,  packing  and  branding  of  apples,  the  testing  of  creamery  glassware, 
and  the  inspection  of  feeding  stuffs,  fertilizers,  foods  and  drugs,  with  the  Income 
for  inspection  work. 

METEOEOLOGT— WATEE. 

Beport  on  the  temperatures  and  vapor  tensions  of  the  United  States,  F.  H. 
BiGEXow  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bur.  Bui.  8,  pp.  302,  charts  4).— In  this 
report  the  temperatures  and  vapor  tensions  are  reduced  to  a  homogeneous  sys- 
tem of  24  hourly  observations  for  the  interval  1873-1905.  In  his  letter  of  trans- 
mittal tlie  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau  states  that  "  these  data,  and  the  nor- 
mals that  have  been  deduced  from  them,  will  form  the  fundamental  basis  for 
future  studies  on  climatology  and  for  the  investigation  of  the  relations  between 
plant  life  and  the  thermal  and  hygrometric  conditions  that  prevail  in  nature. 
The  data  have  also  been  so  refined  in  their  reductions  and  corrections  as  to 
be  of  use  in  the  tracing  of  variations  between  the  sun's  activity  and  the  tem- 
peratures of  the  earth." 

A  manual  for  observers  in  climatology  and  evaporation,  F.  H.  Bigelow 
iU.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bur.  Doc.  409,  pp.  106,  pie.  5).— It  Is  stated  that 
"  this  work  is  the  result  of  experience  with  regard  to  the  observations  in  the 
West  inaugurated  for  the  development  of  the  water  resources  branch  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  and  it  is  adapted  to  observers  of  the  cooperative  bureaus. 
The  remarks  on  climatology  are  such  as  will  enable  observers  to  classify  the 
problem  of  snow  and  rainfall  in  the  Sierras  and  Rocky  Mountains  according  to 
the  requirements  of  engineers.  The  part  of  the  manual  relating  to  evaporation 
contains  an  account  of  the  formula  now  under  trial,  the  methods  of  observation, 
and  the  tables  necessary  for  executing  the  computations." 

Bulletin  of  the  Mount  Weather  Observatory  ( V.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Bui.  Mount 
Weather  Observ.,  2  {1909),  pt.  2,  pp.  55-108,  pi.  1,  figs.  6,  charts  6).— This  num- 
ber contains  the  following  articles:  Pyrheliometer  and  Polarimeter  Observa- 
tions (iUus.),  by  H.  H.  Kimball;  Distribution  of  Gases  in  the  Atmosphere 
(illus.),  by  W.  J.  Humphreys;  Note  on  the  Temperature  of  the  Isothermal 
Region,  by  W.  J.  Humphreys;  Storm  Depth,  Rate  of  Movement,  and  Intensity, 
by  W.  R.  Blair ;  Stationary  Clouds  to  the  Leeward  of  Hill  and  Mountain  Ranges 
(iUus.),  by  W.  R.  Blair  and  L.  C.  Ross;  and  Upper  Air  Temperatures  for 
October,  November,  and  December  (illus.),  by  W.  R.  Blair. 

A  summary  of  meteorological  observations,  J.  E.  Ostbandeb  (Massachusetts 
8ta.  Bui.  130,  pp.  3-27). — ^This  bulletin  gives  tabular  summaries  of  observations 
on  pressure,  temperature,  dew-point,  relative  humidity,  sunshine  and  cloudiness, 
precipitation,  wind  movement,  snow,  frost,  and  general  weather  conditions  made 
at  the  Massachusetts  Station  during  the  20-year  period  1889  to  1908.  **  It  In- 
dndes  also  records  of  such  available  and  at  the  same  time  apparently  reliable 
precipitation  and  temperature  records  as  were  made  in  Amherst  previous  to 
1889." 

The  mean  annual  barometric  pressure  during  the  period  was  30.009  in.;  the 
maximum,  30.65  in.,  February  26,  1889;  the  minimum,  28.24  in.,  February  8, 
1895.  The  mean  annual  temperature  was  46.8''  F. ;  the  highest,  100.5**,  July  2, 
1901;  the  lowest,  —26%  January  5,  1904.  The  mean  dew-point  was  39.1,  the 
menu  relative  humidity  74.1.  The  mean  annual  precipitation  was  44.84  la. ;  the 
greatest  (1897),  57.05  In.;  the  least  (1908),  30.68  hi.    The  mean  annual  wind 
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movement  was  61,490  miles;  the  greatest  (1908),  63,571  miles;  tbe  least  (1894), 
36,257  miles.    The  mean  cloudiness  observed  was  52^  per  cent. 

Weather  summary,  L.  R.  Waldbon  (North  Dakota  8ta.,  Rpt.  Dickin$on 
Suhsta,  1908,  pp.  S7,  S8), — ^Temperature  and  rainfall  for  e&ch  month  of  1906, 
1907,  and  1908  are  given  for  the  substation  at  Dickinson,  N.  Dak.  The  higbuX 
temperature  recorded  during  the  3  years  was  102**  F.,  Septemb^  7,  1908,  the 
lowest,  —35**,  January  15,  1907.  The  average  rainfall  for  the  3  years  was  15J1 
in.,  being  below  normal  in  1907  and  above  normal  in  1906  and  19GK3.  As  a  whole, 
the  3  years  were  favorable  to  crop  production. 

Distribution  of  temperature  and  humidity  in  the  lower  layers  of  the  air 
in  the  presence  of  woody  plants,  L.  Rudovitz  (Ab8.  in  Zhur,  Opuitn,  Agrtm, 
[Ru8s,  Jour.  Expt.  Landw.],  10  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  279-281). —The  results  of  the 
investigations  relating  to  temperature  have  been  noted  from  another  source 
(E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  1011). 

As  to  the  distribution  of  moisture  on  the  soil  and  the  plants,  the  observations 
show  that  in  sunshine  the  maximum  absolute  humidity  was  most  frequently 
noted  near  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  diminished  with  the  distance  from  tlie 
latter.  On  the  other  hand,  after  rains  the  maximum  absolute  humidity  wis 
observed  near  the  surface  of  the  plant  covering,  diminishing  both  upward  and 
downward.  When  there  was  no  condensation  of  water  vapor  the  maximum 
absolute  humidity  was  near  the  surface  of  the  covering,  diminishing  thence 
in  lK>th  directions.  On  the  other  hand,  when  condensation  began  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  plant  covering,  where  the  greatest  cooling  occurred,  the  minimum 
absolute  humidity  was  observed  there,  increasing  in  both  directions. 

Dependence  of  yields  on  the  chief  meteorological  factors,  A.  Lazabeitid 
{Vycstnik  Russ.  Selsk.  Khoz.,  1908,  No.  24-28;  abs.  in  Zhur.  Opuitn.  Affnm. 
[Ru88.  Jour.  Expt.  Landw.],  10  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  284,  j?85).— From  meteoro- 
logical data  and  records  of  the  yields  during  the  years  1893  to  1902  on  an  estate 
in  the  Government  of  Kharkov,  the  author  draws  the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  The  yields  of  both  winter  and  sunmaer  cereals  depend  directly  on  the 
amount  of  precipitation  during  the  entire  period  of  growth  and  inversely  on  the 
sum  of  temperatures.    Millet  seemed  to  be  an  exception. 

(2)  The  yields  of  the  winter  cereals  depended  mainly  on  the  precipitatioD 
during  September  and  June,  the  periods  of  germination  and  early  growth  and 
of  intensified  growth  and  heading.  The  yields  were  inversely  as  the  tempera- 
tures duriiip  those  months. 

(3)  Summer  cereals  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  precipitation  of  the  pre- 
ceding fall. 

(4)  The  yields  of  summer  wheat  and  oats  depended  largely  upon  the  precipi- 
tation during  September,  May,  and  June. 

(5)  The  yields  of  barley  depended  upon  the  precipitation  during  September, 
October,  and  June. 

(6)  The  gross  yield  of  beets  depended  directly  upon  the  precipitation  and 
inversely  upon  the  sums  of  temperature  during  the  entire  growing  period  (April 
seemed  to  he  an  exception — a  higher  temperature  during  that  month  appearing 
to  be  favorable  for  the  growth  of  beets) ;  while  the  quality  of  the  yield  was  in- 
versely as  the  cloudiness  during  July,  August,  and  September. 

On  the  relation  between  climate,  fertilizingr,  and  yield,  H.  <^akte  (MOt. 
Landw.  Inst.  Brcslau,  4  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  647-701,  pis.  2,  jig.  /).--This  article 
deals  especially  with  statistical  methods  of  so  handling  data  bearing  upon  the 
relations  of  climate,  fertilizers,  and  yield  of  crops  as  to  bring  out  their  relations. 

Beport  on  the  investigation  of  river  pollution  and  water  snpplies,  J.  A 
Newlands  (Rpt.  Bd.  Health  Conn.,  1907-8,  pp.  170-235,  figs.  2). — It  is  stated 
that  *"  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report  298  supplies  have  been  examined, 
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of  which  number  127,  or  45  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  receiving  sewage  pollu- 
tion, while  in  47  cases,  or  17  per  cent,  the  quality  of  the  water  was  not  satis- 
factory. Out  of  76  supplies  where  the  waters  were  supposed  to  be  the  origin 
of  typhoid  fever,  58  per  cent  of  the  samples  showed  large  amounts  of  sewage 
pollution,  while  the  quality  of  the  water  in  11  cases,  or  14  per  cent,  was  unsatis- 
factory. .  .  . 

"  The  tSLCt  that  so  many  wells  are  receiving  sewage  pollution  has  led  to  an 
investigation  of  the  school  supplies  in  the  State,  and  the  results  obtained  thus 
tar  indicate  that  a  great  many  changes  are  needed.  CJomparatively  few  schools 
In  the  State  have  their  own  water  supply,  the  water  being  usually  obtained 
from  the  nearest  private  well,  and  these  are  in  a  great  many  cases  seriously 
polluted.  Of  202  supplies  examined  thus  far,  42  per  cent  were  found  to  be 
receiving  sewage  pollution  and  17  per  cent  were  dirty  or  unsatisfactory.  .  .  . 

"  No  investigation  of  the  wells  on  dairy  farms  has  as  yet  been  made,  but  the 
number  of  typhoid  fever  epidemics  which  have  occurred  along  the  routes  of 
dairymen  in  various  parts  of  the  State  would  seem  to  show  that  such  an  investi- 
gation would  be  of  considerable  value  in  helping  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
such  epidemics." 

SOUS— FEETUIZEES. 

On  the  lime  requirements  of  arable  soils,  M.  Weibull  (JT.  Landthr,  Akad. 
Handl.  och  Tidskr.,  48  (1909),  No,  S,  pp.  212-227,  fig,  i).— The  paper  describes 
an  investigation  of  the  relation  of  the  lime  content  loss  on  ignition,  and  reac- 
tion of  South  Swedish  soils,  conducted  with  a  special  view  to  devising  a  simple 
method  by  which  the  need  of  lime  may  be  determined  in  the  case  of  arable 
soils. 

The  results  obtained  lead  the  author  to  conclude  that  ordinary  soils  with  . 
less  than  3  to  6  per  cent  loss  on  Ignition  ("humus")  and  containing  below 
0.20  per  cent  assimilable  lime  (soluble  in  10  per  cent  ammonium-chlorid  solution 
at  l)oiling  temperature)  as  a  rule  have  acid  reaction  and  a  low  power  of  nitri- 
fication. The  soils  low  in  lime  that  are  not  acid  have  a  very  low  humus  con- 
tent. An  alkaline  reaction  is  found  in  common  arable  soils  containing  calcium 
carbonate  (if -only  a  trace),  and  in  soils  containing  no  talclum  carbonate  but 
more  than  0.25  per  cent  assimilable  lime;  such  soils  have  generally  a  high 
power  of  nitrification.  Elxceptions  with  regard  to  reaction  occur  especially  in 
the  case  of  soils  with  very  high  humus  contents.  Soils  containing  0.20  to  0.25 
per  cent  assimilable  lime,  on  the  other  hand,  have  either  neutral  reaction  or 
are  more  indefinite  with  regard  to  reaction. 

If  the  results  of  the  author  are  corroborated  by  further  work  with  different 
types  of  soils,  the  determination  of  the  reaction  of  a  soil  (either  by  titration 
with  tenth-normal  alkali  or  acid  solution,  using  a  lacmoid  solution  as  an  indi- 
cator, or  by  the  use  of  litmus  paper)  will  furnish  a  simple  and  satisfactory 
measure  of  the  lime  requirements  of  arable  soils.  The  method  of  sampling  a 
soil  is,  however,  of  importance  In  this  respect,  a  number  of  separate  samples  of 
each  field  being  generally  required,  rather  than  a  single  sample  or  a  composite 
sample  of  a  number  of  subsamples. 

Investierations  of  the  Influence  of  cultivation  on  the  water  content  of 
arable  soils,  T.  Westermann  (Tidsakr,  Landbr,  Plcmteavl,  16  (1909),  No,  1, 
pp.  75-109,  figs.  5). — ^The  paper  describes  experiments  with  clayey  and  sandy 
soils  in  zinc  cylinders  125  cm.  high  and  79.8  cm.  in  diameter.  These  were 
placed  in  the  ground  and  provided  with  a  watering  device.  A  full  illustrated 
description  of  the  cylinders  is  given  in  the  paper.  The  permeability  of  the  two 
types  of  soils  for  water  was  carefully  studied  and  the  water  contents  of  the  soils 
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under  different  methods  of  surface  treatment  determined.    The  results  show  the 
importance  of  surface  cultivation  for  the  economical  application  of  water. 

Methods  of  determiningr  the  fertility  and  the  nitrate  nitrogen  of  chernozem 
soils,  V.  I.  Sazanov  (Zhur.  Opuitn,  Agron,  [Russ.  Jour,  BxpU  Landw.],  $ 
(1908),  No.  6,  pp.  750-770;  dgm.  i).— The  object  of  this  Investigation  was  to 
study  the  changes  of  the  nitrate  nitrogen  content  of  chernozem  soil  at  different 
depths  and  in  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  results  showed  that  in  the 
course  of  the  growing  period  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil  are  at  times  very  ridi 
in  nitrate  nitrogen,  while  at  other  times,  e.  g.,  in  the  early  spring,  they  are  very 
poor,  probably  as  a  result  mainly  of  leaching.  In  making  pot  experiments, 
therefore,  the  time  of  talking  the  soil  from  the  field  strongly  affects  the  yield- 
Soil  nitrogen, H.G. Knight  and  F.  A.  Smith  {Wyoming  8ta.  Bui.  82,  pp.  5-52, 
fig.  J,  dgm.  1). — ^Thls  bulletin  is  based  upon  chemical  examinations  of  soils  from 
a  number  of  differently  treated  plats  on  the  station  farm,  and  deals  not  only 
with  the  results  of  these  examinations  but  discusses  In  general  the  factors  detCT- 
mining  soil  fertility  with  e8i)ecial  application  to  the  conditions  prevailing  on 
the  Laramie  Plains.  Attention  is  called  especially  to  the  unfavorable  conditions 
for  biological  activity  and  the  accumulation  of  humus  and  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 

The  data  reported  indicate  that  the  amount  of  humus  in  the  soils  of  the 
station  farm  is  small  and  it  is  stated  that  this  will  probably  apply  to  the  soils 
of  the  region  in  general.  '*  Where  legumes  are  grown,  if  nodules  are  not  deve^ 
oped,  the  indications  are  that  the  legumes  decrease  the  percentage  of  nitrc^rcn 
in  the  soil,  thereby  impoverishing  it  instead  of  improving  it,  as  is  the  case  where 
nodules  are  develo[)ed  and  the  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  harbored.  It  thus  api^ears 
that  to  increase  the  humus  In  the  soil  it  is  necessary  to  use  well  rotted  manure 
or  plow  under  green  crops." 

The  growth  of  leguminous  crops  and  soil  inoculation,  W.  Biffen  {West 
Indian  Btil.,  10  {1909),  No.  i,  pp.  93-106).— This  is  a  rather  complete  review  of 
investigations  bearing  on  this  subject,  including  the  results  of  tests  at  different 
places  iu  the  West  Indies  of  "  nitro-bacterine "  cultures  on  leguminous  crops 
and  sugar  cane.  The  results  were  as  a  rule  of  a  negative  character,  indicating 
that  the  subject  needs  further  investigation. 

Soil  bacteriologrical- investigations,  C.  Babthel  {K,  Landthr,  Akad.  Handk 
och  Tidftkr.,  7,8  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  228-256,  fig.  i).— A  summary  of  methods  of 
technique  and  investigations  of  Remy's  method  of  bacteriological  exajuination 
of  soils   (E.  S.  K.,  If),  p.  859). 

Soils  in  the  vicinity  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  J.  A.  Boitsteel  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bur,  Soils  Circ.  19,  pp.  19).— This  is  a  preliminary  report  on  an  examination 
of  the  soils  of  this  region  made  in  April,  1909,  with  a  view  to  determining  not 
only  the  character  of  the  soils  but  their  adaptation  to  the  production  of  staple 
and  si»ccial  crops.  The  report  also  contains  climatic  data  for  the  region.  The 
soils  are  comprised  mainly  in  the  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  series  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  are  specially  adapted  to  truck  farming.  Drainage  is  needed  in  caae 
of  certain  of  the  finer  soils  of  the  Portsmouth  series. 

Niter  soils,  H.  Gbuneb  {Deut.  Landw.  Presse,  36  {1909),  No.  46,  p.  491).— 
This  name  is  given  in  Europe  to  soils  which  show  a  white  efflorescence  on  the 
surface  in  times  of  drought.  Chemical  analyses  of  the  acid  extracts  of  three 
such  soils  are  reported,  but  furnish  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  any  consid- 
erable amounts  of  nitrate. 

The  action  of  manure,  V.  Vineb  {Ahs.  in  Zhur.  Opuitn.  Agron.  [Russ.  Jour, 
Expt.  Landw.],  10  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  217,  218).— A  summary  Is  given  of  records 
of  systematic  manuring  of  both  summer  and  winter  crops  on  a  large  estate  dur- 
ing a  period  of  about  20  years. 
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The  d^)endence  of  the  effect  of  the  mannre  upon  seasonal  variations  is  very 
clearly  brought  out,  the  effect  being  greater  In  wet  seasons  than  in  dry.  The 
effect  of  the  manure  on  the  second  crop  of  wheat  was  more  directly  dependent 
upon  the  season  than  was  true  in  the  case  of  the  first  crop.  In  other  words, 
the  Increase  of  yield  due  to  the  application  of  manure  was  more  constant  in  case 
of  the  first  crop  than  of  the  second. 

The  decomposition  of  manure,  P.  Ehbenbebg  and  E.  Reichenbach  {Mitt. 
Landw.  Inst.  Breslau,  4  (1909),  No,  5,  pp.  855-872).— The  principal  facts 
brought  out  by  the  experiments  here  reported  are  that  there  was  no  appreci- 
able loss  of  ammonia  from  compact  manure  heaps  in  which  no  preservative 
of  any  kind  was  used,  but  that  in  the  course  of  two  months  there  was  a  loss 
of  about  10  per  cent  of  nitrogen  in  elementary  form. 

PertilizeTs,  D.  N.  Pbianishnikov  (Uchenie  oh  Udobrenit.  Moscow,  19O8, 
S.  ed.,  pp.  5^8+//,  pis.  8,  figs.  S9).—A  third  edition. 

Beport  of  the  work  of  the  agricultural  societies  of  Seeland  in  plant  culture, 
1908,  O.  H.  Larsen  (Bcr.  Landbofor.  Virks.  Planteavl.  Sjdlland,  1908,  pp. 
S54)' — The  report  contains  an  account  of  the  activities  of  the  agricultural  socie- 
ties of  Seeland  during  the  year  in  the  line  of  cooperative  fertilisser  trials, 
variety  tests,  demonstration  plats,  etc.,  264  separate  fertilizer  trials  being 
conducted,  of  which  208  were  made  with  different  fertilizers  for  small  grains, 
root  crops,  potatoes,  and  hay  crops,  and  25  with  sodium  and. calcium  nitrates 
for  spring  grains,  ruta-bagas,  and  sugar  beets.  The  value  of  the  two  fertilizers 
differed  but  slightly  in  the  case  of  the  grains,  but  the  sodium  nitrate  produced 
somewhat  better  results  than  the  calcium  nitrate  with  both  ruta-bagas  and  with 
sugar  beets. 

Investigations  relative  to  the  use  of  nitrogenous  materials,  1898-1907, 
R  B.  VooBHEES  and  J.  G.  Lipman  (Neio  Jersey  8ta8.  Bui.  221,  pp.  3-52,  dgm. 
J). — ^The  data  accumulated  in  these  experiments  during  10  years  are  discussed 
under  the  following  heads:  "(1)  The  yields  of  drj'  matter  and  of  nitrogen  in 
the  cylinder  soils;  (2)  the  proportionate  amounts  of  nitrogen  in  the  crops  as 
affected  by  fertilization;  (3)  the  utilization  of  nitrogen  in  different  nitrogenous 
materials;  (4)  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  nitrogen  in  different  materials;  (5) 
the  residual  effect  of  nitrogenous  substances ;  (6)  denitrificatlon ;  (7)  the  effect 
of  special  treatment  on  the  income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen  In  the  soil." 

As  explained  In  previous  accounts  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  626),  these  experiments 
have  been  conducted  in  galvanized  iron  cylinders  open  at  both  ends  and  sunk 
nearly  to  their  tops  In  the  soil.  The  soil  used  was  the  Penn  loam  typical  of  a 
large  area  In  New  Jersey  and  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cereals  and  grasses. 
The  nitrogenous  fertilizing  materials  used  included  "  sodium  nitrate,  ammonium 
sulphate,  dried  blood,  and  four  grades  of  cow  manure — solid  excreta,  fresh; 
solid  and  liquid  excreta,  fresh ;  solid  excreta,  leached ;  solid  and  liquid  excreta, 
leached."  The  crops  grown  in  the  experiments  have  included  com,  oats,  wheat, 
and  timothy,  with  an  Intercrop  of  millet 

B^ll  data  are  given  for  the  yields  of  nitrogen  and  dry  matter  for  each  crop 
during  the  period  of  the  experiment,  as  well  as  estimates  of  the  proportion  of 
nitrogen  applied  in  the  fertilizing  materials  recovered  In  the  crops.  Averaging 
the  results  for  the  whole  period  It  was  found  that  "(1)  the  fresh  manures  were, 
on  the  average,  utilized  better  than  the  leached  manures;  (2)  the  solid,  fresh, 
was  utilized  to  a  slighter  extent  than  either  of  the  leached  manures;  (3)  the 
solid  and  liquid,  fresh,  was  utilized  to  better  advantage  than  the  solid,  fresh; 
(4)  the  solid  and  liquid,  leached,  was  utilized  to  better  advantage  than  the 
solid,  leached;  (5)  the  larger  application  of  nitrate  was  utilized  to  about  the 
same  extent  as  the  smaller  application ;  (6)  in  the  presence  of  10  gm.  of  nitrate. 
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the  nitrogeu  in  all  of  the  manures  was  utilized  to  better  advantages  than  it  was 
in  the  presence  of  5  guL  of  nitrate;  (7)  equivalent  quantities  of  nitrc^en  in  tlie 
form  of  sodium  nitrate,  ammonium  sulphate,  and  dried  blood  w&re  utilized  in 
the  order  named;  (8)  equivalent  quantities  of  nitrate  and  ammonium  sulj^te, 
when  used  together  with  solid  manure,  leached,  were  utilized  hi  the  order 
given;  (9)  solid  and  liquid — fresh,  solid — afresh,  solid  and  liquid — leached, 
solid — leached — ^when  used  in  combination  with  nitrate,  were  utilized  in  the 
order  named;  (10)  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  recovered  in  the  croiw  ranged 
from  62.09  per  cent  to  22.31  per  cent" 

The  average  relative  availability  of  the  different  nitrogenous  materials  oq 
all  crops  for  the  10-year  period,  1898-1907  (taking  that  of  sodium  nitrate  as 
1(X)),  was  as  follows: 

Relative  availability  of  nitrogen  of  different  fertilizing  materials  in  cylinder 

experiments. 

Sodium  nitrate 100.0 

Ammonium  sulphate 69.7 

Dried  blood 64. 4 

Solid  manure,  fresh 35.9 

Solid  and  liquid  manure,  fresh 53.0 

Solid  manure,  leached 38.9 

Solid  and  liquid  manure,  leached 43. 1 

The  data  for  the  residual  effect  of  the  diflferent  fertilizers  on  1  crop  of  millet 
and  on  3  crops  of  corn  are  reported,  showing  that  entirely  apart  from  the 
residual  eCfects  of  the  manures  themselves,  there  may  be  very  marked  residual 
effects  from  the  crop  residues. 

The  results  of  the  observations  on  denitriflcation  indicate  that  under  ordinary 
conditions  the  loss  of  nitrogen  as  a  result  of  denitriflcation  is  too  small  to  be 
of  serious  economic  significance. 

A  method  for  the  accurate  determination  of  small  variations  in  the  nitrogen 
content  of  soils  is  briefly  described. 

Experiments  on  the  utilization  of  nitrogren  in  fertilizer  materials,  EL  B. 
VooRHEEs  and  J.  G.  Lipman  (Jour,  Indus,  and  Engin,  Chenu,  4  (1909),  No,  7, 
pp.  397-/t08). — This  article  summarizes  some  of  the  results  of  the  experiments 
carried  on  by  the  New  Jersey  Stations  with  reference  to  the  relative  availability 
of  the  nitrogen  of  the  different  fertilizers  used,  as  noted  above. 

Experiments  with  calcium  cyanamid,  D.  Kahan  (Khozyaistvo,  1908,  Xo. 
IJf;  abs,  in  Zhur.  Opuitn,  Agron,  [Russ,  Jour,  Expt,  Landw.],  10  (1909),  No.  t 
pp,  225,  226). — In  sand  cultures  calcium  cyanamid  applied  8  days  and  even  30 
days  before  planting  interfered  with  germination.  In  experiments  with  soite 
the  best  results  were  obtained  when  the  material  was  applied  4  days  before 
sowing.  In  this  case  the  cyanamid  was  somewhat  superior  to  ammoniom 
sulphate  as  a  fertilizer. 

The  toxicity  of  lime  nitrogen  and  nitrogen  lime,  Kionka  ( FUhling^s  Landv, 
Ztg.,  58  (1909),  No,  11,  pp,  597--^(?>* ) .— The  experiments  previously  noted  (E.  S. 
R.,  21,  p.  24),  showing  the  poisonous  effect  of  these  substances  on  frogs,  rabbits, 
and  dogs,  are  thought  not  to  indicate  any  serious  danger  to  man  in  handling 
the  materials. 

The  new  nitrogenous  products,  nitrate  of  lime  and  cyanamid,  C.  Plxttihage 
{Prog,  Agr,  et  Vit,  (Ed,  VEst-Centre),  SO  (1909),  No.  25,  pp,  758-756),— Tbe 
rapid  progress  which  has  recently  been  made  in  the  manufacture  and  agri- 
cultural utilization  of  these  products  is  reviewed. 
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The  utilization  of  atmospheric  nitrogren,  particularly  for  the  manufacture 
of  air  saltpeter,  A.  Bebnthsen  {Jour,  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chetn.,  1  {1909),  No, 
7,  pp.  466-^75), — ^The  development  of  processes  for  this  purpose  is  explained  In 
some  detalL 

Production  of  ammonia  from  atmospheric  nitrogen,  H.  C.  Woltebeck  {8oi, 
Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc,  n.  «er.,  12  {1909),  No,  6,  pp.  54-^9;  aha.  in  8ci,  Ahs., 
Sett.  A—Phy8„  12  {1909),  No,  1S7,  p.  316),— The  results  of  the  reduction  of 
moist  peat  in  horizontal  iron  retorts  are  reported,  showing  a  production  of 
ammonia  greatly  in  excess  of  that  which  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  nitrogen 
In  the  peat  and  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  part  at  least  of  the  ammonia  must 
hare  l>een  produced  synthetically  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  air.  The  results 
"  clearly  prove  that  nitrogen  is  capable  of  chemical  reaction  if  present  during 
the  moist  oxidation  of  certain  metals,  or  of  carbon  within  certain  limits  of 
tanperature." 

The  production  of  ammonia  from  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  means  of  peat, 
H.  C.  Woltebeck  {RpL  Brit,  Assoc,  Adv,  Sci.,  1908,  pp.  675,  676),— This  is  an 
abstract  of  a  paper  presented  at  the  Dublin  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  giving  the  results  of  the  experiments  by  the 
author  noted  above. 

Production  and  consumption  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  1908,  Maizi£:bes 
{Engrais,  2J^  {1909),  No.  26,  pp.  713-715). — ^The  total  production  is  given  as 
829.500  tons,  of  which  Great  Britain  produced  314,000  tons,  Germany  313,000, 
France  57,000,  Austria-Hungary  35,000,  Belgium  30,000,  and  the  United  States 
about  20,000.  Germany  consumed  during  the  year  284,000  tons,  Great  Britain 
79.000,  France  89,000,  and  Belgium  and  Holland  67,000. 

The  rational  use  of  superphosphates,  J.  Dumont  {Compt,  Rend.  Acad,  8ci. 
[Parish,  U8  {1909),  No,  18,  pp.  1205-1207;  abs.  in  Rev.  8ci.  [Parish,  47  {1909), 
/,  No.  20,  p.  636). — Investigations  are  reported  which  Indicate  that  the  most 
effective  way  of  using  superphosphates  is  In  mixture  with  thoroughly  fermented 
farm  manure.  In  this  way  the  reversion  which  usually  occurs  In  the  soil  under 
ordinary  methods  of  application  is  largely  prevented,  the  phosphoric  acid  com- 
bining with  the  humus  to  form  humophosphates,  which  are  readily  available. 

Fertilizing  with  wood  ashes,  A.  A.  KaluzhskiI  {Vycstnik  Russ.  Selsk. 
Khoz.,  1906,  No.  34;  abs.  in  Zhur.  Opuitn.  Agron,  [Russ,  Jour,  Expt,  Landw.], 
9  {1908),  No.  6,  pp.  780,  781).— Experlmei.ts  with  oats  corroborated  the  view  of 
Prlanlsbnlkov  that  wood  ashes  should  be  applied  in  much  smaller  quantities 
than  is  customary,  270  lbs.  jier  acre  giving  the  best  results. 

Commercial  fertilizers;  the  service  of  a  fertilizer  control;  soil  physiogrra- 
phy,  J.  L.  Hills,  C.  H.  Jones,  and  H.  L.  Mineb  {Vermont  Sta.  Bui.  143,  pp. 
119-260). — This  bulletin  reports  the  results  of  inspection  of  133  brands  of  fer- 
tilizers, the  output  of  12  companies,  with  discussions  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  plant  food  furnished  by  these  fertilizers,  selling  prices  and  valuation, 
and  comparison  of  the  composition  of  the  fertilizers  sold  during  the  season  of 
1908-9  with  that  of  the  same  fertilizers  sold  during  previous  years. 

A  discussion  Is  also  given  of  "  the  service  of  a  fertilizer  control,  the  methods 
of  Its  financing,  of  sampling  and  analysis,  of  the  publication  of  results,  together 
with  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  Interpretation  of  an  analysis,  as  well  as  an 
explanation  of  the  use  which  buyers  may  make  of  the  analytical  and  the  other 
statements  of  the  control." 

A  special  feature  of  the  bulletin  Is  an  article  on  soil  physiography  In  which 
an  attempt  is  made  "  to  cover  the  sundry  internal  and  external  forces,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  air,  ground  water,  water  in  motion,  ice  action  and  life,  in 
their  relations  to  rock  disintegration  and  soil  formation.*' 
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Inspection  and  analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  on  sale  in  the  State, 
W.  F.  Hand  et  al.  {Mississippi  8ta,  Circs,  25,  pp.  4-2S;  26,  pp.  ^-^).— Tbese 
circulars  report  the  results  of  analyses  of  181  samples  of  fertilizers  examined 
during  tlie  season  of  1907-8. 

AGMCTTLTTTEAL  BOTANY. 

The  theory  of  the  respiration  of  plants,  V.  I.  Palladin  (Izv.  Imp.  Aiad. 
Nauk.  {Bui.  Acad.  Imp.  8ci.  8t.-P^tersb.),  6.  ser.,  1909,  pp.  459-478,  519-^4^; 
Biochem.  Ztschr.,  18  {1909) ,  No.  1-2,  pp.  151-206,  figs.  2;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem. 
8oc.  [London],  96  {1909),  No.  560,  II,  pp.  511,  512).— After  giving  an  exlians- 
tive  discussion  of  previous  work  on  aerobic  and  anaerobic  respiration,  tlie 
author  concludes  as  follows: 

"The  first  reactions  of  respiration  are  reactions  of  anaerobic  decomposition, 
brought  about  by  enzyms.  These  reactions  are  similar  to  the  reactions  result- 
ing from  dry  distillation,  consisting  of  a  series  of  successive  redactions  and 
oxidations  by  means  of  combined  oxygen  in  the  network  of  organic  substances. 
Besides  dextrose,  other  substances  may  afford  material  for  anaerobic  respira- 
tion, which  may  proceed  without  formation  of  alcohol  but  with  formation  of 
other  compounds.  Anaerobic  respiration  transforms  stable  constituents  of  the 
plants  which  do  not  undergo  direct  oxidation  into  extremely  unstable,  readily 
oxidizable  substances.  Alcohol  *is  formed  only  during  anaerobic  respiration, 
and  not  during  normal  respiration  in  air,  intermediate  substances  which  are 
formed  earlier  than  alcohol,  and  are  hence  more  labile,  themselves  undergoing 
oxidation.  Aerobic  plants  are  capable  of  living  in  media  free  from  oxygen 
without  developing  carbon  dioxid. 

*'  Respiratory  oxydases  are  ordinary  pigment-forming  enzyms,  and  are  in- 
capable of  direct  oxidation  of  the  products  of  anaerobic  decomposition  which 
are  related  to  compounds  of  the  aliphatic  series.  The  respiratory  chromoge&s 
are  very  widely  distributed  in  plants;  they  are  not  oxidized  directly  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  the  presence  of  special  oxydases  being  required  for  the 
various  chromogens.  The  respiratory  pigments  formed  in  plants  usually  un- 
dergo immediate  reduction  to  colorless  chromogens,  these  chromogens  being 
related  to  aromatic  compounds.  Dextrose,  as  the  initial  product  of  the  a«imi- 
latioii  of  carbon,  is  the  jmrent  substance  from  which  aromatic  compounds  are 
formed  in  plants  ...  To  compounds,  in  the  form  of  which  the  chromogens 
occur  in  a  combined  state  in  the  tissues,  the  author  gives  the  name  pro- 
chromogens." 

Notes  on  the  day  and  night  grrowth  of  plants,  Nomblot-Bbuneau  {Jour. 
Soc.  Nat.  Hort.  France,  4.  ser.,  10  {1909),  June,  pp.  350S52). — A  summary  ia 
given  of  observations  made  on  the  rate  of  growth  of  scions  of  dlfiPerent  varieties 
of  pears  grafted  on  their  own  stock  and  on  quinces.  The  shoots  were  measured 
every  morning  and  evening  and  the  amount  of  growth  made  during  the  first 
season  is  tabulated. 

It  is  shown  that  there  is  practically  no  difference  between  the  amount  of 
growth  taking  place  in  the  day  and  at  night  The  greatest  development  in  24 
hours  was  produced  during  the  period  from  May  31  to  July  6.  The  period  of 
greatest  growth  was  between  June  26  and  July  6,  and  the  total  period  of  active 
growth  covered  3  months. 

As  a  practical  application  of  the  observations,  the  author  states  that  pinching 
the  buds  retards  the  development  from  10  to  15  days,  and  as  a  consequence 
delays  the  ripening  of  the  twigs.  The  active  growth  begins  to  slacken  about 
July  10  and  the  pinching  should  not  take  place  after  July  Q. 
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Other  things  being  equal,  the  greatest  growth  takes  place  during  cloudy 
weather. 

Other  observations  were  made  showing  the  point  below  which  there  was  no 
elongation  of  the  shoots  and  the  growth  of  different  species  during  24  hour 
periods.  With  cherries,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  and  plums  there  was  no  elonga- 
tion of  the  tissues  9  to  12  cm.  below  the  tip  of  the  shoot  or  below  the  third  leaf. 
At  the  second  leaf  or  at  a  distance  of  5  to  8  cm.  from  the  tip  of  the  shoot  the 
lower  intemode  continued  to  elongate,  but  only  about  5  to  10  mm.  With  grapes 
the  elongation  below  the  second  leaf  amounted  to  2  cm.  The  maximum  growth 
in  24  hours  was  27  mm.  for  pears,  approximately  the  same  for  apples,  plums, 
and  cherries,  30  to  35  mm.  for  peaches,  and  50  mm.  for  grapes. 

The  relation  between  the  form  of  leaves  and  their  light  requirement, 
J.  WiESNEB  {Umschau,  13  (1909),  No.  7,  p.  152;  Rev.  Q6n.  8ci„  20  {1909), 
No.  lit  p.  k^l). — In  a  memoir  presented  before  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences 
the  author  discusses  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  form  of  leaves  and 
their  light  requirements. 

He  shows  that  by  leaves  being  deeply  cut  or  reduced  tt)  very  narrow  forms, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  conifers,  there  is  not  only  a  great  increase  in  the  total  leaf 
surface  but  the  reduction  in  form  results  in  a  decided  diminution  in  the  heat 
from  the  sun*s  rays,  and  consequently  favors  the  assimilatory  action  of  the 
leaves. 

As  illustrating  the  resistance  of  narrow  leaves  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the 
author  cites  the  fact  that  a  fragment  of  china-grass  introduced  under  a  lens 
did  not  take  fire  for  several  minutes,  while  a  flne-mesh  tissue  composed  of  about 
400  cells  of  the  same  was  almost  immediately  consumed.  Under  similar  con- 
ditions a  bundle  composed  of  50  bast  fibers  took  fire  very  quickly,  while  one 
composed  of  only  25  did  not  begin  to  show  the  action  of  heat  for  3  or  4  seconds 
and  a  single  bast  cell  remained  unaffected  for  4  minutes. 

Action  of  fertilizing  salts  on  plant  enzyms,  M.  X.  Sullivan  {Jour.  Biol. 
Chem.,  a  {1909),  No.  2,  p.  XLIV;  aha.  in  Jour.  Chcm.  8oc.  [London],  96  {1909), 
No.  560,  II,  p.  514). — ^The  author  reports  that  potassium  sulphate  retards,  while 
the  nitrate  and  mixtures  of  calcium  hydrogen  phosphate,  sodium  nitrate,  and 
potassium  sulphate  accelerate  the  oxidizing  action  of  wheat  roots.  Mixtures  of 
the  three  salts  in  equal  quantities  increase,  while  the  phosphate  alone  increases 
and  the  sulphate  alone  diminishes,  the  activity  of  malt  diastase.  Sodium  nitrate 
had  no  action  whatever.  In  his  experiments  plants  were  grown  in  a  mixture 
containing  100  parts  per  million  of  phosphoric  acid,  ammonia,  and  potassium 
oxid,  to  which  was  added  200  mg.  of  starch  paste.  The  roots  converted  the 
starch  Into  sugar.  This  activity  was  retarded  by  potassium  sulphate  and 
calcium  hydrogen  phosphate  but  increased  by  the  sodium  nitrate  or  a  mixture 
of  the  three  salts. 

The  distribution  of  rennet  in  the  various  parts  and  tissues  of  plants,  C. 
Gebbeb  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  148  {1909),  No.  15,  pp.  992-995;  ahs. 
in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [London],  06  {1909),  No.  560,  II,  p.  512).— The  coagulating 
power  of  rennet  obtained  from  various  parts  of  plants  has  been  determined  with 
reference  to  milk  at  a  temperature  of  42°  C. 

The  author  found  that  in  the  green  parts  of  the  plants  the  rennet  is  roughly 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  chlorophyll.  The  reproductive  apparatus  contains 
more  rennet  than  the  vegetative  organs,  and  in  the  case  of  some  Compositte  the 
styles  contain  more  than  the  achene.  Rennet  appears  to  be  distributed  in  the 
plant  in  the  same  manner  as  the  proteolytic  ferment,  and  it  is  thought  that 
possibly  both  activities  may  be  due  to  one  and  the  same  enzym.  In  the  root  and 
stalk  of  plants  the  bast  alone  contains  any  appreciable  rennet  activity,  but 
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rennet  is  also  present  in  the  green  bark.  In  the  case  of  the  paper  mulberry,  the 
green  parts  of  which  contain  i)ecta8e,  rennet  can  be  better  studied  in  the  ba«t 
of  the  stalk  than  in  the  leaves. 

The  grr«enln^  of  i>otatoes,  G.  Massee  (Jour,  Bd,  Agr.  [London],  16  {19Q9), 
No.  3,  pp,  177-180,  pi.  1). — ^An  account  is  given  of  three  experiments  conducted 
at  Kew  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  in  what  way  greening  of  potatoes  proves 
beneficial. 

The  ex|)eriments  showed  that  potatoes  greened  by  exposure  to  light  do  not  tow 
as  much  water  as  those  kept  in  the  dark,  and  that  the  starch  is  not  tranflformed 
into  sugar  as  in  case  of  ordinary  storage.  A  potato  not  greened  was  found  to 
lose  six  times  as  much  in  weight  as  a  potato  of  equal  weight  that  had  heesi 
greened.  The  act  of  greening  Is  said  to  cause  the  skin  of  the  tuber  to  become 
comimratively  Im|)ervlous  to  water  and  gases,  and  hence  there  is  a  relative 
cessation  of  growth  and  loss  of  weight. 

The  greatest  benefit  derived  from  greening,  it  Is  said,  will  be  obtained  when  it 
is  practU'oti  in  the  autumn  immediately  after  the  i)otatoes  are  dug.  In  addition 
to  the  advantages  indicated,  autumn  greening  will  to  a  great  extent  check  the 
ravages  of  winter  rot,  and  this  treatment  will  result  in  the  production  of  short, 
sturdy,  firmly-attached  sprouts,  which  do  not  break  ofif  during  planting. 

The  anatomy  and  some  of  the  biologrical  aspects  of  the  **  American  mistle- 
toe," II.  II.  York  (Bui.  Univ.  Texas,  8ci.  Ser.  No.  IS,  pp.  31,  pin.  13). — A  study 
Is  reportet!  on  the  anatomy  and  some  of  the  biological  plienomena  of  the  Ameri- 
can mistletoe  ( Phoradendron  fiavescens). 

The  nieth<Hl  of  dissemination,  germination,  formation  of  aerial  shoots,  rate  and 
period  of  growth,  etc.,  are  described,  together  with  notes  on  the  efifect  mistletoe 
has  uimn  Its  host.  The  author  claims  that  the  mistletoe  is  disseminated  almost 
entirely  by  birda  It  is  a  slow  grower  and  its  maximum  period  of  growth  coin- 
cides with  that  of  its  host,  growth  apiwrently  continuing  throughout  the  entire 
summer. 

It  is  not  a  total  parasite,  since  it  is  abundantly  supplied  both  in  its  aerial 
shoots  and  in  the  haustoria  with  chlorophyll,  and  is  not  entirely  dependent  upon 
its  host  for  food  substances.  Its  relation  to  the  host  is  largely  that  of  a  water 
parasite,  and  the  carbohydrates  it  takes  from  the  host  plant  are  those  which 
have  been  stored  In  the  wood. 

In  the  region  covered  by  the  study,  the  mistletoe  favors  in  its  attack  the  hack- 
berry,  elm.  mesqulte,  and  osage  orange.  The  immunity  of  certain  trees  to 
mistletoe  Is  largely  due  to  the  character  of  the  external  surface  and  the  thick- 
ness of  tlie  outer  corky  layer. 

It  Is  said  that  mistletoe  does  not  directly  kill  the  trees,  but  causes  them  to 
become  dwarfed  and  the  branches  greatly  distorted.  Indirectly  parts  or  whole 
trees  may  be  killed  through  the  action  of  wood-boring  insects  which  first  attack 
the  mistletoe  and  through  It  the  host  tissues,  leaving  a  way  open  for  fungi, 
bacteria,  and  wood-boring  insects. 

The  author  has  carried  on  some  experiments  for  killing  mistletoe  which  hare 
proved  quite  successful.  These  consist  of  cutting  out  the  aerial  shoots  and 
shaving  the  outer  layers  of  infected  regions  with  a  drawing  knife  so  as  to 
expose  the  haustorlal  i>ortIons  of  the  plants.  These  are  then  thoroughly  coated 
with  coal  tar  to  prevent  further  development  of  the  haustoria  and  to  keep  out 
fungi  and  insects. 

Present  problems  in  plant  ecologry  (Amer,  Nat.,  43  (1909),  Nos.  510,  pp. 
356-37S;  511,  pp.  420-^31;  512,  pp.  472-^93)  .—This  is  a  series  of  papers  pre- 
sented before  the  Botanical  Society  of  America  at  the  Baltimore  meeting  In 
1900,  the  titles  and  authors  of  the  diflTerent  papers  being  as  follows:  The 
Trend  of  Ecological  Philosophy,  H.  C.   Cowles;   Present  Problems  of  Physi- 
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oloflcal  Plant  Ecology,  B.  E.  Livingston;  Vegetation  and  Altitude,  C.  H.  Shaw; 
Problems  of  Local  Distribution  in  Arid  Regions,  V.  M.  Spalding;  and  The  Re- 
lation of  the  Climatic  Factors  to  Vegetation,  E.  N.  Transeau. 

FIELD  CBOFS. 

[Field  crops  in  1908  at  the  Dickinson  Substation,  North  Dakota],  L.  R. 
Waij>bon  (North  Dakota  8ta,,  Rpt.  Dickinson  Suhata.  1908,  pp.  ^-7,  9-23,  27-33, 
pis,  5). — Notes  are  given  on  cultural  and  other  tests  with  a  large  number  of 
field  crops. 

It  is  stated  that  ordinary  upland,  medium  loam  soils  demand  artificial  inocu- 
lation for  successful  alfalfa  culture.  Uninoculated  alfalfa  the  second  season 
produced  cured  hay  in  amounts  ranging  from  888  to  1,170  lbs.  per  acre.  Clover 
winterkilled  largely  and  yielded  only  from  15  to  50  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre.  This 
is  considered  due  to  the  newness  of  the  soil  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  Inocula- 
tion.    Brief  notes  on  other  leguminous  croi)S  are  also  given. 

Brome  grass  sown  at  the  rate  of  16  lbs.  yielded  1,272  lbs.  per  acre,  as  com- 
pared with  1,848  lbs.  for  a  plat  sown  at  the  rate  of  24  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre. 
The  use  of  a  nurse  crop  in  starting  this  grass  had  apimrently  a  very  detrimental 
effect.  Manured  plats  gave  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  2,012  lbs.  as  compared 
with  1^242  lbs.  secured  on  plats  receiving  no  manure.  The  yield  from  wild 
prairie  was  at  the  rate  of  776  lbs.  gf  hay  per  acre.  Among  different  annual  hay 
crops  hull-less  barley  stood  first  with  4,532  lbs.  per  acre,  this  yield  being  about 
900  lbs.  greater  than  the  yield  of  oats. 

The  yields  of  different  varieties  of  cereals,  potatoes,  and  root  crops  are  re- 
corded in  tables.  The  average  yields  of  wheat  for  3  years  for  the  different 
classes  under  experiment  were  as  follows:  Durum  24.9,  Fife  21.5,  and  Blue 
Stem  21  bu.  per  acre.  A  comparison  of  the  yields  of  oats,  barley,  and  emmer 
for  2  years  shows  emmer  at  a  decided  disadvantage  each  year.  The  average 
yield  of  oats  for  the  2  years  was  2,074  lbs.  per  acre,  of  barley,  1,883  iba,  and 
of  emmer  1,494  lbs. 

Sowing  durum  wheat  in  1907  at  the  rate  of  3i  pk.  per  acre  gave  practically 
as  good  a  yield  of  grain  as  sowing  at  the  rate  of  5  pk.  In  1908  a  similar  experi- 
ment gave  rather  indefinite  results.  The  best  yields  of  oats  in  1908  were  secured 
from  sowing  at  the  rate  of  5  and  6i  pk.  per  acre. 

Among  25  varieties  of  jwtatoes  the  best  showing  was  made  by  Early  Eureka 
and  Early  Michigan,  the  yields  being  138.2  and  135  bu.  per  acre,  respectively. 
In  a  test  with  small  and  large  seed  tubers  it  was  found  that  the  large  tubers 
produced  a  net  value  of  $58.41  per  acre  and  the  small  tubers  a  net  value  of 
$32.73.  In  a  comparison  of  mangels,  sugar  beets,  ruta-bagas,  carrots,  and  arti- 
chokes, ruta-bagas  produced  the  largest  yield,  12  tons  and  1,960  lbs.  per  acre, 
followed  by  sugar  beets  with  12  tons  and  1,300  lbs. 

The  work  of  the  San  Antonio  Experiment  Farm  in  1908,  F.  B.  Headley 
and  S.  H.  Hasttngs  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Circ.  34,  pp.  17,  fig.  J).— 
The  meteorological  data  at  San  Antonio  are  reported  for  a  series  of  years  and 
discussed.  The  soil  conditions  of  the  region  are  described  and  the  equipment 
of  the  San  Antonio  Elxperlment  Farm  and  the  lines  of  work  undertaken  are 
briefly  noted. 

In  1908  Appier  Rustproof  oats  produced  the  highest  yield.  37.7  bu.  per  acre, 
among  4  different  varieties.  Boswell  Winter  oats  were  so  seriously  injured 
by  rust  that  no  grain  was  produced.  The  straw  of  Red  Algerian  and  Appier 
oats  was  weak  and  caused  these  varieties  to  lodge  badly.  The  straw  of  Culber- 
son oats  was  very  stiff  and  the  entire  crop  stood  up  well,  but  Its  yield  was  not 
80  large  as  that  of  the  other  2  varieties. 
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Among  63  strains  of  corn  collected  from  com  exhibits  throughout  the  State 
the  yields  varied  from  20  to  64  bu.  per  acre,  the  variety  known  as  Lagnna 
giving  the  best  results.  In  addition  to  this  test  a  comparison  of  5  varieties 
ranged  in  yield  from  25.7  bu.  for  Boone  County  White  to  51.5  bu.  for  Chlsholm. 
Ck)m  after  millet  yielded  at  the  rate  of  32.9  bu.  per  acre,  while  com  after  oats 
yielded  only  13.5  bu.  This  difference  in  yielding  power  is  believed  to  be  doe 
to  the  action  of  cutworms  upon  the  oat  land. 

Of  7  varieties  of  sorghum  Sumac  and  Red  Amber  were  the  most  productive, 
yielding  12.29  and  10.17  tons  per  acre,  respectively,  from  a  planting  made  March 
30.  The  most  productive  millet  tested  was  Kutkl  (Panicum  psiiipodium), 
which  yielded  at  the  rate  of  2.50  tons  per  acre.  Bonavlst  beans  yielded  hay 
at  the  rate  of  2,500  lbs.  per  acre.  A  plat  of  Spanish  peanuts  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  19 J  bu.  per  acre.  Notes  are  given  on  the  various  forage  crops.  Including 
clover,  cowpeas,  and  Canada  peas. 

Cotton  and  com  grown  in  drills,  as  compared  with  planting  in  check  rows, 
showed  little  difference  in  yield.  Medium  late  planting  of  cotton  segued  likely 
to  give  better  results  than  very  early  planting. 

The  eradication  of  Johnson  grass  by  clean  cultivation  was  found  more  diffi- 
cult and  expensive  than  when  done  in  connection  with  growing  crops  to  keep 
down  the  soil  moisture  supply. 

Beport  on  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations  of  Indo-Chlna  in  1908, 
C.  LtMABi6  (Bui  ^con,  Indo-Chine,  n.  ser.,  12  (1909),  No,  77,  pp.  98-119).— 
Cultural  tests  with  textile,  oil,  perfume,  rubber,  sugar,  spice,  paper,  ceteAl 
starch,  vej^etable,  and  forage  plants,  are  briefly  noted. 

Forage  crops,  W.  S.  HoTCHfciss  (Texas  Sta.  Bui.  121,  pp.  6,  7). — Notes  are 
given  on  culture  tests  at  the  station  with  several  forage  crops.  Rescue  grass 
sown  in  September  yielded  4,200  lbs.  of  cured  hay  per  acre  the  following  May. 
Outs  sown  in  the  fall  after  cowpeas  gave  an  average  yield  of  2,100  Ibs^  of  grain 
and  straw  per  acre  on  old,  worn  out  land.  The  first  cutting  of  alfalfa,  amount- 
ing to  1,900  lbs.  of  cured  hay  per  acre  on  April  24  is  reported. 

Grass  and  clover  seed  production  in  Denmark,  IIollmann  (Ber.  Land  m. 
Forstw.  AusJande,  1909,  No.  19,  pp.  31). — ^This  Is  a  general  article  on  the  subject 
presenting  statistical  matter  with  reference  to  the  production  of  the  seed  of 
various  grasses  and  clovers.  The  general  results  secured  In  the  Improvement  of 
these  crops  are  also  dlsc'ussed. 

Conditions  affecting  the  value  of  market  hay,  H.  B.  McClure  ( U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui  362,  pp.  29,  figs.  7). — ^This  bulletin  discusses  the  hay  trade, 
hay  areas,  yields,  prices,  fertilizing  elements  and  nutritive  substances  in  hay. 
and  the  market  values  of  the  different  grades  of  the  product  The  grades  of 
hay  adopted  by  the  National  Hay  Association  are  quoted.  The  author  believes 
that  the  clover  hay  areii  of  the  country  Is  Increasing  and  that  more  straight 
clover  and  timothy  mixed  is  sent  to  the  market  than  formerly. 

Cordage  fibers,  H.  R.  Carter  (London,  1909,  pp.  116,  figs.  H,  pi.  1). — ^This 
book  describes  the  following  fiber  plants,  and  discusses  their  value  and  uses: 
Indian  jute,  soft  hemp,  Manila  hemp,  sisal  hemp,  East  Indian  hemp,  aloe,  agare. 
New  Zealand  hemp,  ramie,  coir,  flax,  and  cotton.  A  chapter  Is  devoted  to  some 
of  the  lesser  known  cordage  flbers,  and  also  to  the  decortication,  chemical  char- 
acteristics, and  physical  structure  of  these  cordage  flber  plants. 

Alfalfa,  E.  Nelson  (Idaho  Sta.  Bui.  66,  pp.  3-S7,.fl0S.  e).— This  is  a  general 
treatise  on  alfalfa  culture,  with  special  reference  to  conditions  in  the  irrigated 
sections  of  Idaho.  Notes  are  also  given  on  alfalfa  on  dry  land,  alfalfa  for 
pasture,  seed  production  and  soil  improvement,  alfalfa  by-products  and  the 
feeding  value  of  alfalfa. 
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The  influence  of  artificial  manures  on  tlie  yield  and  malting  quality  of 
barley  firrain,  C.  Cbowtheb  {Univ,  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Council  Agr.  Ed. 
i Pamphlet]  75,  1909,  pp.  S6). — ^The  results  of  2  series  of  experiments  conducted 
from  1900  to  1903,  and  from  1904  to  1906,  are  reported. 

It  is  found  that  when  barley  succeeds  a  cereal,  a  satisfactory  increase  in  grain 
and  straw  may  be  secured  by  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  supplying  nitro- 
gen. Nitrate  of  soda  on  wold  land,  except  in  very  wet  seasons,  proved  much 
more  effective  than  a  dressing  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  furnishing  the  same 
quantity  of  nitrogen.  The  use  of  complete  applications  of  fertilizer  containing 
nitrogen  in  a  soluble  form  is  recommended.  The  use  of  guano  was  found  less 
profitable  for  the  money  expended  than  a  suitable  mixture  of  commercial 
fertilizer. 

The  malting  value  of  the  grain  in  general  did  not  appear  to  be  very  much 
influenced  by  the  fertilizer  applications,  but  rather  as  being  controlled  by  the 
climatic  conditions  during  the  ripening  period.  During  the  7  years  covered  by 
the  experiments,  the  finest  malting  barley  was  grown  when  nitrate  of  soda, 
superphosphate,  and  kalnlt  had  been  applied. 

Latest  results  with  reference  to  the  need  of  applying  fertilizer  in  barley 
culture,  J.  Stoklasa  (Deut.  Landw.  Presse,  36  {1909),  Nos,  27,  pp.  295,  296; 
28,  pp.  S08,  309). — ^The  results  of  investigations  with  barley  are  reported  as 
showing  that  for  every  100  gm.  of  dry  matter  contained  in  the  root,  barley  gives 
off  7  gm.  of  carbon  dioxld  every  24  hours,  oats  12.2  gm.,  wheat  9  gm.,  and  rye 
IIJ.  gm.  The  author  points  out  that  it  is  probably  the  low  respiration  capacity 
of  the  root  sj^stem  of  barley  that  causes  its  greater  development  as  compared 
with  the  other  three  cereals  mentioned  when  soil  conditions  admit  It. 

The  data  recorded  show  that  about  the  beginning  of  July  the  greater  portion 
of  the  total  food  material  has  been  taken  up  by  the  barley  plant,  and  that  for 
this  reason  the  farmer  should  aim  to  assist  the  plant  through  applications  of 
fertilizers  early  In  the  season.  Potash  is  regarded  as  ranking  first  in  impor- 
tance, nitrogen  second,  and  phosphoric  acid  third.  The  results  also  indicate 
that  where  adequate  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  have  been  applied, 
a  further  application  of  nitrogen  is  not  always  necessary  for  barley  when  this 
crop  follows  sugar  beets  to  which  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  applied.  The 
author's  observations  for  20  years  appear  to  show  that  the  use  of  250  kg.  of 
16  to  18  per  cent  superphosphate  and  200  kg.  of  40  per  cent  potash  salt  per 
hectare  gives  an  Increase  In  the  yield  of  grain  of  from  400  to  900  kg.  (356  to 
801  lbs.  per  acre). 

Germination  tests  indicated  that  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxld  given  off  in 
the  process  of  germination  Increases  with  the  protein  content  of  the  seed.  It 
was  found  that  a  barley  containing  10  per  cent  of  protein  loses  approximately 
10  per  cent  in  substance,  whereas  one  containing  12  per  cent  loses  15  per  cent. 

Bermuda  grass,  L.  A.  Moorhouse,  W.  L.  Bublison,  and  J.  A.  Ratcliff 
(Oklahoma  8ta.  Bui.  85,  pp.  3-lJ^,  figs.  ^).— This  bulletin  reviews  the  work  with 
Bermuda  grass  done  by  the  Oklahoma  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  1062;  19,  p.  332), 
and  gives  general  directions  for  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  time  and  method 
of  planting,  caring  for  the  crop,  and  for  its  eradication.  White  clover  sown  on  a 
Bermuda  grass  lawn  was  observed  to  make  a  good  growth,  and  it  is  concluded 
from  this  fact  that  these  2  plants  may  possibly  be  used  as  a  pasture  mixture 
with  profit. 

Increasing  the  yield  of  com,  G.  W.  Car\'er  (Alabama  Tuskcgee  8ta.  Bui.  15, 
pp.  5-11,  figs.  5). — ^Methods  of  increasing  the  yield  of  com  are  discussed  and  the 
results  of  variety  and  fertilizer  tests  are  briefly  reported.  Of  19  varieties, 
Mosby  Prolific  ranked  first  In  both  yield  of  grain  and  fodder  with  40.375  bu. 
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and  7.875  tons  per  acre,  respectively.  The  use  per  acre  of  75  lbs.  each  of  add 
phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash  and  8  tons  of  barnyard  manure  before  plant- 
ing, and  the  application  of  100  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  just  before  tasseling.  is 
considered  remunerative. 

Experiments  in  the  culture  of  com,  M.  de  Flaooitbt  (Bui.  6con.  Indo-Ckine, 
n.  «er.,  12  {J 909),  No,  76,  pp,  55-59).— Experiments  were  conducted  at  the  ex- 
periment station  of  Thanh-Ba,  Tonkin,  with  2  native  varieties  and  1  introduced 
variety  of  com.  The  introduced  variety,  known  as  Petlts  COtons,  gave  better 
results  than  the  2  native  sorts  when  cultivated  either  on  rice  lands  or  on  roll- 
ing ground. 

Com  culture,  J.  M.  Kimbbough  {Georgia  Sta.  Bui,  84,  pp,  211-220,  fig.  1).— 
A  test  with  13  varieties  of  com  resulted  in  the  heaviest  yields  from  Marlboro 
Prolific,  Stone  Flint,  Cranberry  Choice,  Whelchel  Improved,  and  Rodtdale, 
which  produced  39.59,  37.36,  33.92,  32.66,  and  32  bu.  per  acre,  respectively.  Tti& 
largest  i)ercentage  of  shelled  com,  86.9,  was  produced  by  Roper  Gourd  Seed,  and 
the  smallest,  79.7,  by  Whelchel  Improved.  The  number  of  ears  required  to  pro- 
duce a  bushel  of  shelled  com  ranged  from  102  for  Funk  Yellow  Dent  to  191  for 
Cranberry  Choice. 

Seed  corn  from  long  ears  produced  a  yield  of  24.99  bu,  per  acre  as  compared 
with  26.75  bu.  for  seed  from  short  ears.  The  variety  used  In  this  test  was 
Marlboro  Prolific. 

A  comparison  of  the  Williamson,  GilnK>re,  and  ordinary  methods  of  ralsliig 
com  resulted  In  a  yield  of  22.87,  29.58,  and  34.11  bu,  per  acre  for  the  3  methods, 
respectively.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author  an  unfavorable  season  prevented  the 
fertilizer  applied  to  the  Williamson  and  Gilmore  methods  from  benefiting  the 
crop. 

A  fertilizer  experiment  was  conducted  to  determine  the  relative  values  of 
green  cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  meal.  All  plats  received  acid  phosphate  ap- 
plied at  the  rate  of  150  lbs.  and  muriate  of  potash  at  the  rate  of  7.28  lbs.  In 
addition  to  this  application  cotton-seed  meal  was  given  at  the  rate  of  180  Ibe. 
per  acre  on  certain  plats  and  green  cotton  seed  at  the  rate  of  450  lbs.  on  others. 
The  cotton-seed  meal  plats  yielded  at  the  rate  of  31.28  bu.  and  the  cotton  seed 
plats  at  the  rate  of  33.54  bu.  per  acre.  These  results  are  taken  as  indicating 
that  cotton-seed  meal  is  too  valuable  for  feeding  purposes  to  be  used  as  a 
fertilizer. 

Cotton  culture,  J.  M.  Kimbbough  {Georgia  Sta,  Bui,  84,  pp.  2fi-25f ).— In  a 
variety  test  the  leading  varieties  and  their  yields  of  seed  cotton  per  acre  were 
as  follows:  Rowden  1,346  lbs.,  Schley  1,318  lbs.,  Georgia  Best  1,259  lbs.,  Layton 
Improved  1,226  lbs.,  Cleveland  Big  Boll  1,222  lbs.,  Philip  Improved  1.217  lbs. 
Thornton  Russell  1,206  lbs.,  and  Park  Russell  1,202  lbs.  Schley  led  In  acre 
yield  of  ^int  with  474  lbs.,  being  followed  by  Layton  Improved  with  457  lbs.  and 
I*hilip  improved  with  450  lbs.  The  lowest  ranking  variety,  Rehlnseu  Big  Boll, 
produced  only  313  lbs.  The  number  of  bolls  required  to  make  1  lb.  of  seed  cotton 
ranged  from  70  In  Rowden  to  131  In  Franklin  Improved  and  Broadwell  Double 
Jointed.  This  last-mentioned  variety  was  the  earliest  and  the  least  prodnctire 
in  the  test.  It  produced  1,107  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  of  which  368.68  lbs. 
was  picked  August  28,  540.08  lbs.  September  10,  and  197.52  lbs.  October  5.  All 
other  varieties  gave  a  fourth  picking,  which  was  made  Octol)er  30. 

In  a  second  variety  test  the  best  yielding  sorts  were  Park  Russell,  Keenan, 
Triumph,  Schley,  Moss  Improved,  and  Sistrunk  Prolific.  Screened  seed  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  1,171  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  as  compared  with  1,180  Iba  for 
unscreened  seed. 

The  results  of  a  comparison  of  different  fertilizer  applications  indicate  that 
it  is  advantageous  to  use  home-mixed  fertilizera    High-grade  guano  in  tills  test. 
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although  costing  more  than  the  other  formulas,  made  the  poorest  yield.  It  was 
also  found  that  it  Is  apparently  more  profitable  to  apply  all  the  fertilizer  before 
planting  the  crop,  with  the  possible  exception  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  some  other 
readily  available  substance. 

King  cotton,  J.  I^.  Watkins  (Netc  York,  1908,  pp.  321,  pis.  i5).— This  book 
is  a  historical  and  statistical  review  of  the  cotton  industry  of  the  United  States 
from  1790  to  1908.  The  first  chapter  of  the  book  treats  of  the  earliest  intro- 
duction of  cotton  culture,  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  lint  from  the  seed, 
and  the  invention  of  the  gin.  Subsequent  chapters  are  devoted  successively 
to  conditions  in  the  several  cotton-producing  States. 

The  production  of  cotton  in  Egrypt,  F.  O.  Roux  (La  Production  du  Cotton 
en  £gyptc.  Paris,  1908,  pp.  VHI+J^IO). — This  book  devotes  several  chapters 
eftch  to  the  history,  culture,  industry,  and  commerce  of  cotton  in  Egypt.  A 
bibliography  of  several  pages  is  given,  and  special  articles  on  the  causes  of  yield 
rednetion  in  Egypt  and  the  process  of  mercerizing  are  presented.  There  is  also 
a  list  of  the  cotton  gins  hi  Egypt. 

Hop  culture  on  moor  soils,  W.  Bebsch  (Ztschr.  Moorkultur  u.  Torfverwert, 
7  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  109-140,  pi.  i).— This  article  discusses  in  detail  the  culture 
of  hops  on  moor  soils  and  describes  the  progress  that  culture  has  made  in 
certain  hop-growing  regions.  Together  with  this  information  the  chemical 
analyses  of  different  parts  of  the  plant  and  the  results  of  fertilizer  experiments 
are  reported. 

It  was  found  that  on  the  moor  soils  near  Ibm,  Austria,  the  most  profitable 
fertilizers  were  Thomas  slag,  raw  phosphate,  40  per  cent  potash  salt,  and 
nitrate  of  soda.  Bone  meal,  superphosphate,  and  barnyard  manure  gave  unsat- 
isfactory results.  It  is  recommended  that  Thomas  slag  be  applied  at  the  rate 
of  80  kg.  of  phosphoric  acid  per  hectare  (about  71.2  lbs.  per  acre)  In  the  first 
year  and  at  the  rate  of  about  60  kg.  in  the  second  and  following  seasons.  The 
use  of  about  100  kg.  of  potash  and  of  40  kg.  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate 
of  soda  per  hectare  is  suggested.  Liming  the  soil  is  not  favorably  regarded. 
Japan  clover,  or  Lespedeza,  F.  G.  Bufobd  (Bien.  Rpt,  Tenn.  Dept.  Agr., 
1907-S,  pp.  141-153). — An  article  is  presented  giving  the  history  of  Lespedeza 
and  discussing  its  culture,  values,  and  uses. 

Jute  in  Bengal,  N.  C.  Chaudhuby  {Calcutta,  1908,  pp.  XII -\- 195). — This 
book  discusses  the  history  of  the  Jute  industry,  the  different  races  of  the  plant 
grown,  the  cultivation  of  the  crop  in  detail,  and  the  trade  In  the  raw  material 
and  the  manufactured  products.  Selected  official  pai)ers  on  jute  culture  are 
reviewed,  and  miscellaneous  topics  bearing  on  jute  culture  are  briefly  noted. 

Methods  of  seeding  oats;  drilling  and  broadcasting,  A.  N.  Hume,  O.  D. 
Centeb,  and  L.  Hfgnaueb  {Illinois  8ta.  Bui.  136,  pp.  299-312,  fig.  i).— The 
results  of  3  years'  trials  at  Urbana  showed  a  net  gain  of  5.3  bu.  of  oats^per  acre 
from  drilled  over  broadcast  seeding.  The  general  average  of  2  years'  trials  at 
Sibley  showed,  regardless  of  the  kind  of  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  before 
sowing,  a  corresponding  net  gain  of  3.6  bu.  per  acre,  and  3  years'  trials  at 
De  Kalb  showed  a  general  average  yield  In  favor  of  drilling.  The  better  results 
secured  with  the  drill  are  considered  due  to  regularity  of  stand,  evenness  of 
growth,  and  uniformity  of  ripening.  It  was  further  observed  that  clover  seeded 
with  oats  in  drills  is  less  likely  to  be  killed  shortly  after  harvest  than  clo>er 
seeded  with  oats  sown  broadcast. 

The  time  of  cutting  seed  potatoes  in  its  relation  to  yield,  J.  Osterspen 
{MUt.  Deut.  Landw.  Gesell.,  2k  {1909),  No.  18,  pp.  283-286) .—The  development 
of  the  yielding  capacity  of  sets  from  large  tubers  cut  lengthwise  was  practically 
the  same  as  those  of  cuttings  made  in  the  same  way  from  medium  size  tubera 
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When  the  soil  was  dry  and  the  weather  cool,  cutting  the  potatoes  shortly  before 
planting  so  that  no  water  was  lost  from  the  cuttings  produced  no  unfavorable 
results,  but  cutting  8  days  l)efore  planting  resulted  in  a  loss  of  moisture  in  the 
prepared  seed,  and  a  reduction  in  yield  was  observed. 

The  effect  of  salt  water  on  rice,  G.  S.  Fbaps  (Texas  Sta.  BuL  122.  pp.  S-6, 
fig,  1). — Rice  plants  were  grown  in  pots  8  in.  in  diameter  and  8  in.  higti,  and 
treated  with  salt  water  of  a  concentration  equal  to  0.05,  0.3  and  1.0  per  cent 
The  results  secured  showed  that  water  containing  0.3  per  cent  or  more  of  salt 
is  dangerous  to  the  crop,  while  water  containing  less  may  also  be  injurioas. 
It  is  advised  that  the  use  of  water  containing  0.5  per  cent  or  more  of  salt  be 
avoided.    Methods  for  the  detection  of  salt  in  water  are  outlined. 

The  rice  crop  of  1007—8  in  Indo-China,  R.  Pidance  (Bui.  £con.  Indo-Chine, 
n.  ser.,  11  {1908),  No.  72,  pp,  261-283).— The  yields  of  the  different  provhices 
are  given  in  tables  and  the  behavior  of  the  different  varieties  of  rice  cultivated 
is  described. 

Liquid  distillery  refuse  as  a  fertilizer  for  beets  iAnn.  Din  Hydraul  ct 
Ammor.  Agr.,  Min.  Agr,  [France^,  1907,  No.  36,  pp.  25-29).— The  results  of 
experiments  along  this  line  are  reiK)rted  and  discussed. 

The  use  of  this  material  not  only  acted  as  a  fertilizer  but  also  supplied 
moisture  to  the  growing  crop.  The  beets  treated  with  this  substance  were 
Improved  in  form,  being  smoother  and  tapering  more  regularly  than  beets  grown 
without  this  treatment.  While  the  proportion  of  the  crown  to  the  rest  of  the 
beet  was  Increased  the  tare  in  the  crop  was  diminished  by  reason  of  the  better 
form.  The  percentage  of  purity  was  also  in  favor  of  the  beets  fertilized  with 
this  liquid  refuse.  When  applied  at  the  rates  of  500,  1.000,  and  1,500  cubic 
meters  per  hectare  (from  al>out  53,530  to  160,590  gals,  per  acre)  the  results 
were  very  profitable. 

Experiments  with  varieties  of  sugrar  cane,  F.  Watts  et  al.  (Imp.  Dept. 
Agr.  West  Indies,  8ugar-Cane  Expts.  Leeward  Ish,  1907-8,  pt.  1,  pp.  76).— This 
Is  the  customary  report  on  varietal  tests  with  sugar  cane  on  the  islands  of 
Antigua  and  St  Kltts  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  639). 

On  the  island  of  Antigua  as  plant  canes,  Sealy  Seeding,  B.  208,  B  156,  and 
B  306  headed  the  list  among  a  number  of  varieties  heading  similar  lists  the 
year  before.  On  the  basis  of  their  merits  as  plant  canes  Sealy  Seedling,  B  208, 
B  156,  B  306,  and  possibly  B  376,  and  D  109  are  recommended  for  Antigua. 
Sealy  Seedling,  B  306  and  D  109  have  also  rattooned  well  in  these  islands.  Con- 
sidering the  behavior  of  the  varieties  both  as  plants  and  rattoons,  Sealy  Seed- 
ling is  recommended  for  heavy  soil  in  indifferent  tilth,  and  B  208  for  the  best 
soils  in  first-class  order.  Among  rattoon  canes  in  St  Kitts,  White  Transparent 
came  within  the  first  seven  at  6  different  stations.  Striped  Singapore  cane, 
Burke,  D  74,  Rock  Hall,  and  B  147  are  regarded  as  hardy  canes. 

Seedling  ahd  other  canes  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  1907—8,  F.  Watts  et  al. 
(Imp.  Dept,  Agr.  West  Indies  Pamphlet  56,  1909,  pp.  55). — A  summary  of  the 
results  of  the  cultivation  of  seedling  and  other  canes  at  the  experiment  stations 
in  the  Leeward  Islands  in  1907-8  which  have  been  noted  above  from  another 
source. 

Manurial  experiments,  F.  Watts  et  al.  (Imp.  Dept.  Agr.  West  Indies,  Sugar- 
cane Expts.  Leeieard  IsL,  1907-8,  pt.  2,  pp.  22,  dgms.  2). — The  experiments  here 
reported  are  In  continuation  of  work  previously  noted  (K  S.  R.,  20,  p.  639). 

The  use  of  nitrogen  gave  substantial  increases  in  yield,  which  were  greater, 
however,  when  phosphate  and  potash  were  used  in  conjunction  with  the  nitrogen. 
In  2  experiments  sulphate  of  ammonia  furnishing  60  lbs.  of  nitrogen  used  alone 
caused  a  gain  of  4.1  tons  In  one  instance,  and  3.9  tons  of  cane  in  another.  In 
one  experiment  the  increase  from  the  use  of  60  lbs.  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
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nitrate  of  soda  amounted  to  4.2  tons  per  acre.  When  potash  and  phosphate  were 
applied  with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  the  gains  were  greater  than  with  the  sulphate 
alone,  but  the  additional  increase  was  insufficient  to  pay  for  the  potash  and 
phosphate  applied.  Similar  results  were  secured  when  potash  and  phosphate 
were  applied  with  nitrate  of  soda,  so  that  the  results  support  the  view  that  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  applied  alone  is  the  more  profitable  prac- 
tice. The  results  from  the  use  of  40  and  60  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  appeared 
inconclusive.  Dried  blood  increased  the  yield  by  3.2  tons  per  acre,  but  it  was 
not  remunerative.  The  highest  yield  of  cane,  20  tons  per  acre,  was  secured  in 
an  experiment  in  which  nitrogen  and  potash  were  applied  without  phosphate, 
but  as  other  experiments  show  that  potash  has  little  influence,  the  gain  is  attrib- 
uted chiefly  to  the  nitrogen.  The  use  of  2  cwt.  of  guano  manure  proved  profit- 
able, while  4  cwt.  did  not  pay  for  itself  in  the  increased  yield. 

As  in  previous  years,  it  is  again  indicated  that  under  average  conditions  of 
soil  and  rainfall,  the  use  of  either  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  for 
rattoon  canes  is  most  likely  to  be  profitable.  Under  conditions  promising  mod- 
erate growth  the  use  of  about  2  cwt  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  2^  cwt.  of  nitrate 
of  soda  per  acre  is  considered  sufficient,  but  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  consid- 
erable growth,  quantities  increased  to  3  cwt  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  3}  cwt. 
of  nitrate  of  soda  are  recommended. 

Manurial  experiments  with  sugrar  cane  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  1907—8, 
F.  Watts  et  al.  {imp,  Dept.  Agr.  West  Indies  Pamphlet  57,  1909,  pp,  28,  dgms. 
2). — This  publication  contains  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  noted  above. 

Bxperiments  with  sugrar  cane,  Bbcemeb  {Bui.  £con.  Indo-Chine,  n.  ser,,  11 
(1908),  No.  7i,  pp.  255-25P).— Distance  and  fertilizer  experiments  are  reported. 
Planting  sugar  cane  in  rows  1  meter  apart  and  60  cm.  (about  2  ft)  apart  in 
the  row  gave  better  results  than  the  native  method  of  planting  or  placing  the 
cane  at  greater  distances.  Wide  planting  favored  the  production  of  a  larger 
number  and  a  greater  weight  of  stems  per  hill  than  did  narrow  planting. 

In  the  fertilizer  test  the  plat  producing  the  best  yield,  26,600  kg.  of  cane  on 
0.5  hectare  (about  23.7  tons  per  acre),  had  received  500  kg.  of  soy  bean  cake, 
and  16,000  kg.  of  green  manure  per  hectare.  The  green  manuring  consisted  in 
plowing  under  Dolichos  albus. 

The  action  of  soluble  fertilizers  on  cane  soils,  C.  F.  Eckabt  {Hawaiian 
Sugar  Planters'  8ta.,  Div.  Agr.  and  Chem.  Bui.  29,  pp.  88).— The  effect  of  dififer- 
ent  fertilizer  mixtures  was  studied  at  4  substations.  The  mixtures  applied  fur- 
nished nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid  at  the  rate  of  either  60  or  90  lbs. 
per  acre.  The  interpretation  of  results  is  discussed  and  the  data  which  form 
the  basis  for  calculating  the  results  presented  in  the  bulletin  are  given  in  tables, 
together  with  rainfall  and  temperature  records. 

It  is  stated  that  in  the  average  Hawaiian  soil  7  per  cent  of  the  potash,  0.55 
per  cent  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  24.4  per  cent  of  the  lime  Is  soluble  In  a  1 
per  cent  solution  of  aspartlc  acid.  In  the  soil  at  Substation  A,  13.3  per  cent 
of  the  potash,  1.1  per  cent  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  15.6  per  cent  of  the  lime 
was  soluble  in  a  solution  of  aspartlc  acid,  and  the  soil  contained  about  one-half 
as  much  nitrogen  as  the  average  soil  of  the  Islands.  Judging  from  the  yield  of 
plant  and  rattoon  canes  the  essential  elements  apparently  ranked  in  Importance 
In  the  following  order:  Nitrogen,  potash,  phosphoric  acid.  The  most  suitable 
application  used  on  this  soil  was  the  one  containing  90  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  60  lbs. 
of  potash,  and  60  Iba  of  phosphoric  acid  per  acre.  The  average  gain  In  available 
sugar  from  fertilizing  the  plant  cane  was  approximately  46  per  cent,  and  from 
fertilizing  the  rattoons  93  per  cent.  The  approximate  average  gain  from  fer- 
tilizing both  crops  was  67  per  cent 
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At  Substation  B,  4.5  per  cent  of  the  potash,  0.19  per  cent  of  the  phosphoric 
acid,  and  45.1  per  cent  of  the  lime  was  soluble  in  aspartic  acid,  and  the  soil  con- 
tained nearly  three  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  the  average  soil.  At  this  station 
the  elements  ranked  in  the  same  order  of  importance  as  in  the  previously  de- 
scribed test.  The  increases  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  from  60  to  90  Iba.  were 
apimrently  Injurious,  but  the  efficiency  of  the  mixtures  in  general  was  seemingly 
increased  by  extra  amounts  of  nitrogen.  At  this  substation  the  fertilization  of 
the  plant  canes  resulted  in  a  loss  of  approximately  1  per  cent,  wliile  tlie  rattoons 
showed  an  approximate  gain  of  26  per  cent. 

At  Substations  0  and  D  only  2.75  per  cent  of  the  iwtasli,  0.035  per  cent  of 
the  phosphoric  acid,  and  23.6  per  cent  of  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  lime 
in  the  soil  was  found  soluble.  The  nitrogen  content  was  higher  than  in  the 
average  Hawaiian  soil.  At  Substation  C  the  soil  was  irrigated,  while  at  I)  no 
water  was  applied.  The  relative  order  of  the  several  elements  was  as  follows: 
Nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash.  The  most  suitable  mixture  in  the  Substation 
C  tests  was  the  one  containing  90  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  60  Iba  of  potasli,  and  60  lbs. 
of  phosphoric  acid.  The  average  approximate  gain  in  available  sugar,  resulting 
apparently  from  fertilizing  the  plant  cane,  was  44.6  per  cent;  the  gain  with 
rattoons  approximately  61.1  per  cent;  and  the  general  average  gain  from  tlie 
I)lant8  and  rattoons  50.7  i>er  cent.  The  soil  of  Substation  D  was  identical  with 
that  of  Substation  C,  and  the  treatment  given  the  plants,  aside  from  irrigation, 
was  also  the  same.  The  relative  order  of  importance  of  the  several  elements 
in  the  fertilizer  mixtures  was  the  same,  but  increases  in  nitrogen  were  less 
effective,  and  increases  in  phosphoric  acid  more  effective,  where  the  cane  re- 
ceived the  smaller  amount  of  water.  The  application  containing  90  ll».  of 
nitrogen,  tur  lbs.  of  jKitash,  and  90  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  is  regarded  as  tlie  most 
efficient  for  the  unirrlgated  soil.  The  average  approximate  gain  in  available 
sugar  for  fertilizing  plant  canes  was  45.6  per  cent,  as  compared  with  29.7  per 
cent  for  the  rattoons.  The  average  approximate  gain  for  plants  and  rattoons 
was  39.9  per  cent. 

Tobacco  transplanting  and  further  treatment  in  the  field,  J.  Van  Le^nhoft 
{Transvaal  Drpt,  Agr,,  Farmers*  Bui.  21,  pp,  S-l-i,  figs.  7). — This  is  a  brief 
treatise  on  tobacco  culture  under  Transvaal  conditions. 

The  breeding  and  selection  of  tobacco,  J.  Van  Leenhoff  (Transvaal  DepL 
Agr,y  Farmers'  Bui.  2S,  pp.  7,  figs.  3). — This  publication  is  a  popular  bulletin  on 
the  subject,  and  the  advice  given  Is  for  Transvaal  farmers. 

The  culture  of  tobacco  in  Indo-China,  F.  Nacheb  (Bui.  £con,  Indo-Chine, 
n.  ser..  11  (WOH),  \os.  7/,  pp.  161-228,  figs.  9;  72,  pp.  299-646,  charts  5).— This 
article  is  an  exhaustive  description  of  the  tobacco  growing  industry  in  Indo- 
(^hina. 

Statistics  with  reference  to  tobacco  production  are  given  and  the  varieties 
of  native  and  introduced  tobaccos  are  descril)ed.  Improvements  in  the  metliods 
of  culture  are  suggested  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  product  capable  of  compet- 
ing with  the  tobacco  of  Sumatra  and  the  Philippines.  The  author  believes  that 
the  climate  and  soil  in  Indo-China  are  adapted  to  the  cultute  of  the  crop,  and 
that  by  more  scientific  methods  of  cultivation  the  standard  of  quality  may  be 
raised. 

Beport  on  a  test  of  varieties  of  wheat,  R.  S.  Seton  ( Univ.  Leeds  and  York- 
shire Couneil  Agr.  Ed.  [Pamphlet]  7 J,  1908,  pp.  17), — Six  varieties  of  wheat 
were  comparetl  in  19().S. 

In  yield  of  grain  and  straw  and  quality  of  grain  Standard  Red  and  Square- 
head Master  were  the  best  red  wheats.  Browick  Gray  Cliaff  was  superior  hi 
yield  to  these  varieties  but  lacked  in  quality  of  the  grain.  Carter  While 
Standup  ranked  first  In  yield  with  63.5  bu.  per  acre.    The  straw  of  this  variety 
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is  very  short  In  character,  which  eliminates  to  a  large  degree  the  danger  of 
lodging.  Squarehead  Master,  grown  at  Garforth  for  IQ  years,  shows  practically 
no  sign  of  deterioration.  Duluth,  the  Canadian  wheat  now  tested  for  5  years, 
bas  not  given  promising  results. 

Bxperimental  wheat  fields,  1908-9,  F.  E.  Lee  {Jour,  Dept  Agr,  Victoria, 
7  {1909),  No,  3,  pp,  1S7-140,  fig,  J).— -Comparative  tests  with  varieties  of  wheat 
for  the  term  of  4' years  have  shown  that  Federation  is  a  better  yielder  than 
Dart  Imperial,  the  difference  in  its  favor  for  this  time  being  from  2  to  3  bu. 
per  acre. 

Experiments  with  small-celled  wheat  plants,  V.  Kolkunov  (Reprinted 
from  Khozyaistvo,  1908,  No,  27-28;  ahs.  in  Zhur,  Opuitn,  Agron.  [Russ  Jour. 
Expt.  Landw.]y  10  (1909),  No,  1,  pp,  i06,  107). — Pot  ex|>erlment8  were  made 
with  plants  of  various  varieties  of  wheat  differing  in  the  size  of  the  cells.  The 
soil  in  the  pots  was  kept  low  In  humidity,  the  moisture  being  only  35  per  cent 
of  the  total  water  holding  capacity.  It  was  found  that  the  plants  having 
larger  cells,  and  which,  therefore,  evaporated  more  water,  gave  lower  yields 
than  the  more  xerophilous  or  those  with  smaller  cells.  With  sufficient  humidity 
the  results  were  reversed. 

Wheat  selection,  E.  A.  Mann  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  West.  Aust.,  16  (1908),  No, 
4,  pp.  262-271,  pis.  12). — ^The  wheat  improvement  work  in  Australia  is  reviewed 
and  a  number  of  varieties  developed  by  two  different  breeders  are  described 
and  illustrated.  The  examinations  made  of  these  wheats  showed  that  the 
strength  of  the  flour  is  not  always  In  proportion  to  the  iiercentage  of  gluten  but 
that  it  depends  more  upon  the  quality.  For  instance.  Alpha  containing  13.45 
per  cent  of  gluten  did  not  produce  so  strong  a  flour  as  Huguenot  containing 
only  9.48  per  cent. 

Koemicke's  key  for  the  classification  of  varieties  of  cereal  crops,  C. 
Flanksbebgeb  (Tmdui  Byuro  Prikl.  Bot,,  1  (1908),  S-4,  pp.  95-137). 

The  breeding  of  agricultural  plants,  C.  Fruwirth  (Pic  ZUchtung  der 
Landwirtschaft lichen  Kulturpflanzen.  Berlin,  1909,  vol.  1,  S,  ed.  rev.,  pp.  XX -\- 
SS5,  figs.  55).— This  is  the  tbird  revised  edition  of  this  volume  (E.  S.  R.,  19. 
p.  427),  and  is  devoted  to  a  general  discussion  of  plant  breeding. 

The  breeding  of  agricultural  plants,  C.  Fruwirth  (Die  ZUchtung  der 
Landwirischaftlichen  Kulturpfianzen,  Berlin,  1909,  vol,  2,  2,  ed,  rev.,  pp.  XV-\- 
228,  figs.  59).— This  second  revised  edition  of  this  volume  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  427) 
treats  of  the  breeding  of  the  following  crops:  Com,  fodder  beets,  rutabagas, 
kale,  carrots,  chicory,  rape,  mustard,  sunflowers,  popples,  and  a  number  of  the 
more  important  grasses. 

Agronomic  habits  of  rootstock  producing  weeds,  W.  J.  Spillman  and  J.  S. 
Gates  (Proc.  Soc.  Prom.  Agr,  8ci.,  29  (1908),  pp,  57-66,  figs.  9),— The  studies 
given  In  this  article  relate  to  Johnson  grass,  Bermuda  grass,  and  quack  grass. 

With  reference  to  Johnson  grass,  it  was  found  tbat  rootstocks  remjiining  in 
the  soil  at  the  end  of  tbe  season  send  growth  to  the  surface  the  next  season,  but 
do  not  themselves  branch  and  send  out  other  underground  branches.  When  the 
new  growth  arrives  at  the  surface,  a  new  rootstock  forms  a  crown,  develops  a 
new  set  of  fibrous  roots,  and  sends  new  rootstocks  off  into  the  ground.  The 
formation  of  new  rootstocks  begins  about  at  the  time  of  blossoming. 

It  was  also  discovered  that  If  the  grass  is  cut  back  close  to  the  ground,  and 
not  allowed  to  blossom  during  the  season,  the  rootstocks  remain  slender  and 
very  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  that  practically  all  of  the  underground 
growth  can  be  turned  up  by  a  very  shallow  plowing.  This  method  of  treatment 
applied  to  quack  grass  and  Bermuda  grass  will  have  similar  results.  The  evl- 
daice  secured  is  taken  as  showing  that  these  rootstock  grasses,  when  weakened 
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by  constant  pasturing  or  mowing  on  land  remaining  unbroken  for  several  years, 
can  be  killed  out  by  a  minimum  of  cultivation. 

The  identification  of  several  species  of  dodder  by  means  of  the  differences 
in  the  nature  of  the  seeds,  H.  von  Guttenbebo  (Naturw,  Ztwhr.  Forst  e. 
Landw.,  7  {1909),  No.  i,  pp.  S2"43,  figs.  7).— The  characters  of  the  more  common 
varieties  of  dodder  are  discussed,  and  the  structural  differences  in  the  seeds 
of  Cuscuta  trifolii,  C.  europcda,  C.  epUinum,  C.  arvensis,  and  C.  svaveolens  are 
described.    A  key  to  aid  in  the  determination  of  the  different  species  is  arranged. 

HOBTICTTLTTTBE. 

The  etherization  of  plants  for  forcing  purposes,  W.  Stuabt  {Trans.  Mosm. 
Hort  iRoc,  1909,  /,  pp.  67-87,  dgtn.  1). — In  this  paper  the  author  considers  the 
effect  of  ether,  chloroform,  and  other  substances  upon  plants  under  two  general 
headings,  namely,  the  physiological  effect  upon  the  tissues  of  a  plant  in  an 
active  growing  condition,  and  the  growth  acceleration  effect  upon  the  plants  in 
a  state  of  rest.  The  experimental  data  on  these  subjects  is  reviewed,  including 
earlier  results  secured  by  the  author  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  235),  and  data  are  given 
on  some  anesthesia  experiments  conducted  with  lilacs  and  astllbe  in  1907-8. 

In  summing  up  the  author  concludes  that  anesthetics  and  toxic  substances 
such  as  alcohol,  acetone,  and  other  similar  agents  employed  in  small  amounts, 
as  well  as  nonanesthetic  or  nontoxic  agents  such  as  freezing,  vacuum,  and 
desiccation,  all  arrest  growth  and  remove  the  moisture  from  the  plant  tissues 
in  a  very  similar  manner,  and  result  in  a  more  or  less  decided  growth  accelera- 
tion. Hot  water  appears  to  impart  a  distinct  shock  to  the  cell  protoplasm  and 
tissues,  and  acts  also  as  a  solvent  in  softening  up  the  winter  protecting  scales 
inclosing  the  leaf  and  flowering  buds,  thereby  hastening  the  winter  forcing  of 
shrubs.  Taking  all  the  factors  which  influence  growth  into  consideration,  it  is 
concluded  that  thus  far  no  one  forcing  substance  may  be  said  to  be  superior 
to  all  others  although  ether,  because  of  its  more  general  use,  has  oome  to  be 
regarded  ns  the  best  anesthetic  to  use  in  forcing  plants. 

A  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  appended. 

On  a  simple  process  of  forcing  plants  by  warm  baths,  H.  Molisch  {SUzler. 
K.  Akad.  Wiss.  [Vienna],  Math.  Natuno.  KU,  117  {1908),  No.  i,  pp.  87-117, 
pl8.  2), — This  is  a  full  account  of  the  author's  investigations  along  this  line, 
abstracts  of  which  have  been  noted  from  other  sources  (R  S.  R.,  20,  p.  640). 

Third  series  of  investigations  on  the  grafting  of  herbaceous  plants,  E. 
Griffon  {Bui.  8oc.  Bat.  France,  56  {1909),  No.  S-4,  pp.  203-210,  pis.  2).— Ai 
reported  in  his  previous  work  with  Solanums  and  other  herbaceous  plants 
(E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  751).  the  author  finds  that  seedlings  grown  from  previously 
grafted  plants  comport  themselves  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  grown  from 
imgrafted  plants.  In  a  large  number  of  new  grafts  made  among  solanaceous. 
leguuiiiious,  and  composite  plants  which  are  here  described  no  variations  were 
noted  which  might  be  said  to  be  caused  by  grafting. 

[Horticultural  progress  at  the  Troupe  Substation],  W.  S.  Hotchkiss 
(Texas  Sta.  Bui.  121,  pp.  3-6,  7-9,  figs.  10). — ^This  consists  of  a  summary  of 
work  conducted  with  orchard  and  small  fruits  and  vegetables  at  the  Troupe 
Substation  since  its  establishment  in  1902,  including  varietal  lists  of  peaches. 
plums,  apples,  and  persimmons  which  have  proved  most  promising,  together 
with  notes  on  varieties  of  grapes  least  susceptible  to  mildew  and  rot,  and  which 
have  continued  to  make  good  crops  regardless  of  adverse  weather  conditions. 
The  previously  published  report  on  varieties  of  strawberries  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  fx 
1081)  has  been  verified  by  subsequent  testa 
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A  two  years*  test  with  fertilizers  for  strawberries  sliows  tlie  absence  of  any 
benefit  from  the  use  of  potash.  Nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  seemed  equally 
beneficial  and  when  combined  gave  as  good  results  as  a  complete  fertilizer.  A 
fertilizer  consisting  of  3  parts  acid  phosphate  and  2  parts  cotton-seed  meal  gave 
the  best  results 

Report  of  horticultaral  inspection,  F.  H.  Ballou  (Ohio  8ta,  Circ.  94,  pp. 
70,  figs.  28), — In  the  summer  of  1908  the  newly  established  division  of  horti- 
cultural inspection  of  the  Ohio  Station  commenced  a  study  of  horticultural 
conditions,  possibilities,  and  requirements  in  different  parts  of  Ohio.  This 
report  comprises  the  results  for  1908,  and  consists  in  substance  of  accounts  of 
special  crop  adaptation  and  cultural  methods  in  leading  horticultural  sections 
of  the  State,  with  suggestions  relative  to  the  development  of  lesser  horticul- 
tural areas  to  meet  the  needs  of  local  markets.  New  fruits  originating  in 
various  parts  of  the  State  were  examined,  and  descriptions  are  here  given  of 
the  Linville  and  Dale  View  I>essert  seedling  apples,  and  the  Fae,  Mollie,  and 
Buster  Brown  seedling  strawberries.  Two  new  seedling  plums,  an  unusually 
large  Ck>ncord  grape,  and  2  illustrations  of  bud  sporting  in  apples  are  also 
reported,  together  with  a  brief  account  of  the  development  of  a  disease  resist- 
ant Loudon  raspberry. 

[Notes  on  ornamentals  and  fruits],  L.  R.  Waldbon  {North  Dakota  Sta.y 
Rpt.  Dickinson  Subata,  1908,  pp.  S3-36). — A  brief  report  on  the  condition  of 
trees,  shrubs  and  fruits  planted  on  the  Dickinson  Substation  grounds. 

Beport  of  the  government  horticulturist,  R.  A.  Davis  et  al.  (Transvaal 
Dept,  Agr.  Ann.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  2/0-258).— This  is  a  general  report  on  the  work 
of  the  horticultural  division  and  on  the  fruit  industries  in  the  Transvaal  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  together  with  the  reports  of  the  managers  of  the 
experimental  orchards  at  Potchefstroom,  Warmbaths,  £2rmelo,  and  Zeerust 

Annual  report  of  the  fruit  experiment  station,  ShiUong,  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1908,  A.  G.  Bibt  {Ann.  Rpt,  Agr.  8tas.  East.  Bengal  and  Assam, 

1908,  pp.  93-136). — ^A  report  on  various  temperate  and  semi-tropical  fruits  being 
tested  at  the  station.  Including  notes  on  experiments  in  silkworm  culture. 

Cucurbitaceous  fruits  in  Egrypt,  T.  W.  Bbown  {Jour.  Roy.  Hort.  8oc.  [Lon- 
don'\,  35  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  31-35), — ^Brlef  descriptive  and  cultural  notes  are 
given  on  the  cucurbitaceous  fruits  grown  in  Egypt. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  grapes,  K.  Windisch  (Mitt.  Deut.  Landw. 
OeselLj  24  (1909),  No.  25,  pp.  406-409) .—I>SitB.  are  given  on  several  chemical 
fertilizer  experiments  conducted  in  different  vineyards  in  Wurttemberg.  As 
indicated  by  the  yields,  complete  fertilizers  gave  the  best  results.  In  vineyards 
which  had  been  severely  attacked  by  Peronospora  a  heavy  application  of  fer- 
tilizer appeared  to  be  of  great  value  in  bringing  the  vines  back  to  a  normal 
yield. 

The  Argrentina  grape  and  wine  industries,  R.  Palencia  (In  Censo  Agro- 
pecuario  Nacional  la  Qanaderia  y  la  Agricultura  en  1908.    Buenos  Aires:  Govt., 

1909,  vol.  3,  pp.  235-265). — ^A  report  on  grape  growing  and  wine  making  in  the 
various  provinces  of  Argentina,  including  statistical  data  for  the  year  1907. 

Investigations  on  American  grapes  in  Italy,  F.  Paulsen  et  al.  (Bol.  Min. 
Agr.,  Indus,  e  Com.  [Rome],  8  (1909),  8er.  A,  No.  8,  pp.  162-173).— A  report  is 
here  given  of  a  study  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Italian  Department  of 
Agriculture  relative  to  the  adaptability,  resistance  to  disease,  and  fruitfulness 
of  American  varieties  of  grapes  used  for  graft  stocks  in  Italy. 

On  the  application  of  bisulphid  of  carbon  in  mulberry  culture,  J.  N. 
SiBKEB  (Jour.  Col.  Agr.  Im/p.  Univ.  Tokyo,  1  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  185-187) .—The 
effect  of  carbon  bisulphid  on  the  growth  of  the  mulberry  was  compared  with  the 
effect  of  an  extra  dose  of  sodium  nitrate. 
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Three  plats  of  16  square  meters  each  (about  172  sq.  ft)  were  used  in  tbe 
experiment,  each  plat  being  first  treated  with  a  similar  complete  fertlllaer.  In 
the  first  plat  9  holes  were  made  and  50  cc.  of  carbon  bisulphld  was  poured  Into 
each  hole  10  days  before  planting,  the  holes  being  afterwards  filled  in  and  water 
poured  on  the  surface.  In  the  second  plat  40  gm.  of  sodium  nitrate  was  appli€d 
as  a  top-dressing,  one  portion  on  May  3  and  the  other  on  June  1.  The  third 
plat  served  as  a  control.  The  results  show  an  increased  yield  of  mulberry  leaves 
of  44  per  cent  on  the  bisulphld  of  carbon  plat,  as  compared  with  no  perceptible 
increase  on  the  sodium  nitrate  plat 

The  grafting  of  cacao,  J.  Jones  {Imp.  Dept,  Agr,  M^vst  Indies  Pamphlet  6t. 
1909,  pp,  29,  figs.  12). — ^This  pamphlet  contains  popular  directions  for  grafting 
cacao  plants,  the  subject  matter  being  based  on  results  secured  from  the  aut!ior*8 
work  in  grafting  cacao  at  the  Dominica  Botanic  Station. 

Popular  fruit  growing,  S.  B.  Green  (81.  Paul,  1909,  pp.  298,  figs.  liO),— 
This  Is  a  text-book  on  fruit  growing,  being  In  a  way  a  compilation  of  lectures 
on  this  subject  given  to  the  students  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  which 
lectures  are  here  revised  and  extended.  Each  chapter  ends  with  suggestive 
questions  on  the  matter  presented  and  an  appendix  contains  formulas  for  spray- 
ing and  grafting,  lists  of  fruits  recommended  for  special  typical  States,  rules 
for  naming  fruits,  etc. 

Arboriculture  in  Argentina,  F.  Mauduit  (In  Censo  Agropecuario  yacional 
la  Ganaderia  y  la  Agricultura  en  1908.  Buenos  Aires:  Oovt.,  1908,  voL  S,  pp. 
271-296). — This  consists  largely  of  notes  on  the  more  important  native  and 
exotic  forest  and  fruit  trees  growing  in  Argentina,  and  also  includes  a  number 
of  exotics  recommended  for  introduction  into  that  country. 

American  landscape  architecture,  F.  A.  Waugh  (Trans.  Mass.  Hort.  Soc^ 
1909,  I,  pp.  105-118).— A  brief  critical  review  of  American  landscape  archi- 
tecture from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present  time. 

Bulbs  and  their  cultivation,  T.  W.  Sanders  (LfOndon  [1908],  pp.  223,  pi.  1, 
figs.  66). — This  Is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  cultivation  and  propagation  of 
hardy,  hothouse,  and  greenhouse  bulbous  and  tuberous  rooted  plants,  including 
lists  of  all  the  genera,  species,  and  varieties  considered  worth  growing  in  the 
British  Isles. 

Narcissus  cultivation  (Bd.  Agr.  and  Fisheries  [London],  Leaflet  2H,  pp. 
10). — A  popular  leaflet  discussing  the  culture  of  narcissus  both  for  the  bullw 
and  for  the  blooms. 

The  introduction  of  the  tulip,  and  the  tulipomania,  W.  S.  Mxtbrat  (Jour. 
Roy.  Hort.  8oc.  [London],  S5  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  18-SO,  figs,  11). — ^This  is  a  paper 
on  the  Introduction  of  the  garden  tulip  into  Europe  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries. 

FOBESTET. 

Report  of  the  conservator  of  forests,  G.  R  Leqat  (Transvaal  Dept.  Agr. 
Ann.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  1^1-163). — A  progress  report  on  forest  operations  in  tlie 
government  plantations  and  nurseries,  including  a  financial  statement  for  the 
year. 

Progress  report  of  forest  administration  in  Baluchistan  for  1907-8,  S. 
Singh  (Rpt.  Forest  Admin.  Baluchistan,  1907-8,  pp.  F/+57).— This  is  the 
usual  progress  reiwrt  of  operations  in  the  state  forests  of  Baluchistan,  including 
a  financial  statement  for  the  year.  The  more  important  data  relative  to  areas, 
working  plans,  revenues,  expenditures,  etc.,  are  tabulated. 

The  causes  of  timber  line  on  mountains;  the  rdle  of  snow,  C.  H.  Shaw 
(Plant  World,  12  (1909),  No.  8,  pp.  169-181,  figs.  9).— In  this  paper  the  author 
considers  and  discusses  timber  lines  caused  by  wind  and  those  caused  by  snow. 
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The  results  of  fertilizer  experiments  with  firs  in  Korth  Ditmarsh,  Clausen 
(Fuhlinff'8  Landw,  Zig.,  58  {1909),  No.  8,  pp.  295-305).— The  details  are  given 
of  fertilizer  experiments  conducted  in  fir  stands  located  in  the  North  Ditmarsh 
forest  circle,  Holstein,  Germany. 

The  Cembran  pine  (Pinus  cembra)  in  Switzerland,  M.  Rikli  (Netie 
Denkschr.  Schweiz.  Naturf.  OeaelL,  U  {1909),  pU.  i,  pp.  XXXIX+455,  figs.  51; 
2 J  pis.  9,  maps  21). — ^This  work,  which  is  offered  as  a  report  on  forest  history 
and  forest  management  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  consists  of  a  monographic  study  of 
the  Cembran  pine  in  the  various  cantons  of  Switzerland  relative  to  its  history, 
range  and  distribution,  associating  trees,  shrubs  and  flora,  variability,  site,  soil, 
and  climatic  requirements,  dlsseases  and  other  enemies.  An  extensive  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  literature  consulted  is  given. 

Part  2  consists  of  plates  and  maps  accompanying  the  text  in  part  1. 
The  economic  possibilities  of  the  mangrove  swamps  of  the  Philippines, 
R,  F.  Bacon  and  V.  Q.  Gana  {Philippine  Jour,  fifci.,  A.  Gen.  Sci.,  4  {1909),  No. 
S,  pp.  205-210). — The  authors  discuss  the  possible  utilization  of  the  mangroves 
In  the  Philippine  swamps  in  the  manufacture  of  tanning  materials,  particularly 
of  cutch.  Analyses  are  given  of  samples  of  mangrove  tan  bark  collected  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Philippines  as  compared  with  analyses  of  mangrove  barks 
from  Borneo. 

On  the  question  of  wood  preservation,  F.  Seldenschnur  {Ohem.  Ztg.,  SS 
{1909).  No.  77,  pp.  101,  102). — A  review  of  recent  investigations  relative  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  acid  constituents  of  the  coal-tar  oils  used  In  the  preservation 
of  woods. 

Difficulties  in  the  practical  work  of  creosoting  timber,  J.  C.  Cakes  {Engin. 
Netcs,  62  {1909),  No.  10,  pp.  259-262) .—The  author  discusses  difllcultles  which 
arise  in  creosoting  timl>er  by  various  processes  and  presents  conclusions  rela- 
tive to  ways  of  alleviating  these  difficulties. 

A  new  process  of  coagulating  the  latex  of  Funtomia  elastica,  A.  Chevalier 
{Jour.  Agr.  Trop.,  9  {1909),  No.  98,  pp.  225,  226).— The  process  here  described 
consists  of  adding  to  30  parts  of  the  Funtumia  latex  at  normal  temperature  1 
part  of  the  latex  of  Strophanthus  harteri  and  then  stirring  the  mixture  for  5  to 
10  minutes  to  obtain  coagulation  of  the  whole  mass.  The  Strophanthus  latex 
works  to  the  surface  of  the  coagulum  and  is  washed  off. 
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Bordeaux  mixture,  C.  S.  Ceandall  {Illinois  8ta.  Bui.  135,  pp.  201-296,  figs. 
8). — ^A  progress  report  Is  given  of  investigations  on  Bordeaux  mixture  and  its 
effect  on  trees,  particularly  on  the  foliage.  After  an  extended  historical  review, 
several  phases  of  the  subject  are  discussed,  but  all  are  to  be  subjected  to  fur- 
ther study.  The  chemical  work  reported  in- the  bulletin  was  carried  on  by  O.  S. 
Watklns  and  Dr.  H.  S.  Grtndley. 

In  summarizing,  the  results  thus  far  obtained  show  that  the  injury  to  the 
foliage  of  apple  trees,  following  the  application  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  is  due  to 
the  use  of  Impure  or  improper  materials,  carelessness  In  making  the  mixtures, 
or  improper  and  ineffective  applications.  The  chemical  changes  occurring  in 
making  Bordeaux  mixture  are  still  involved  in  obscurity  and  are  being  studied. 
The  adhesiveness  of  the  mixture  depends  very  much  upon  the  manner  of  mak- 
ing it  and  upon  the  character  of  the  lime  used.  Variation  In  the  proportions  of 
copper  sulphate  and  lime  beyond  certain  well  defined  limits  decreases  adhesive- 
ness. With  lime  of  good  quality,  approximately  equal  parts  of  copper  sulphate 
and  lime  give  greatest  adhesiveness.     Experiments  showed  that  there  was  a 
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decided  advantage  in  maintaining  an  excess  of  lime  upon  tbe  foliage,  bat  this 
was  best  accomplished  by  subsequent  applications  and  not  by  increasing  the 
amount  in  the  original  mixture. 

Two  forms  of  leaf  injury,  the  brown  spotting  and  yellowing,  are  common 
accompaniments  of  spraying.  The  brown  spotting  Is  the  more  common  injnry, 
but  not  all  of  this  is  due  to  spraying,  as  similar  effects  are  caused  by  frosts, 
winds,  fungi,  etc.  Yellowing,  when  it  appears  in  an  epidemic  fbrm,  is  the  more 
serious  of  the  2  diseases  as  the  affected  leaves  are  ^itlrely  destroyed.  The 
causes  of  yellowing  of  apple  leaves  are  obscure,  but  from  observations  extending 
over  5  seasons  there  appears  to  be  no  direct  positive  connection  between  spray- 
ing with  well-made  Bordeaux  mixture  and  the  yellowing  of  leaves^  They  do 
show,  however,  that  improperly  made  mixtures  may  cause  leaf  yellowing,  and 
similar  results  are  obtained  with  simple  solutions  of  copper  sulphate.  Much  of 
the  injury  following  spraying  is  attributed  to  abrasions  of  the  ^idermis  made 
by  insects  and  to  infection  by  fungi  preceding  spraying. 

Studies  were  made  of  the  ageicies  through  which  copper  deposited  on  the 
leaves  becomes  soluble  and  the  manner  in  which  the  toxic  action  is  communi- 
cated to  the  cell  protoplasm.  Laboratory  experiments  showed  that  the  copper 
of  Bordeaux  mixture  remained  insoluble  for  long  periods,  but  field  experiments 
showed  conclusively  that  under  orchard  conditions  copper  in  small  quantity 
becomes  soluble  very  soon  after  deposition,  and  continues  to  appear  as  long  as 
any  of  the  mixture  remains  upon  the  leaves.  The  presence  of  lime  in  excess 
does  not  prevent  solution  of  the  copper.  There  was  no  evidence  obtained  to 
support  the  claim  that  solutions  of  copper  occur  through  the  agency  of  ger- 
minating spores  nor  through  secretions  from  the  leaf  surfaces. 

Experiments  with  solutions  of  copper  sulphate  showed  that  the  apple  scab 
fungus  was  quite  resistant,  the  spores  being  slightly  retarded  in  germination  in 
solutions  of  1:100,000,  while  a  concentration  of  al)out  1:10,000  was  necessary 
to  prevent  germination  entirely.  In  this  stronger  solution  some  of  the  common 
molds  grew  quite  readily. 

The  healthy  bark  of  apple  trees  was  found  to  be  impermeable  to  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  to  solutions  of  copper  sulphate  but  copper  sulphate  is  readily 
absorbed  through  wounds  and  promptly  kills  the  leaves,  which  then  become 
brown.  Copper  sulphate  solutions  were  injected  through  roots  and  through 
holes  In  tbe  trunks  of  trees,  and  uniformly  resulted  in  browning  of  tbe  leaves. 
The  time  required  to  give  evidence  of  the  injury  varied  with  the  strength  of  tlie 
solution  and  rate  of  transpiration,  but  it  is  usually  short,  varying  from  25 
minutes  to  a  few  hours. 

The  Importance  of  rain  and  dew  as  agents  causing  spotting  of  foliage  follow- 
ing the  application  of  Bordeaux  mixture  was  investigated,  2  trees  being  sprayed, 
after  which  one  was  protected  from  rain  and  dew  and  the  other  left  exposed. 
This  experiment  was  repeated  during  3  seasons,  and  in  each  year  the  exposed 
tree  was  more  or  less  injured  by  brown  spots  while  the  trees  protected  from 
rain  remained  free  from  injury.  Several  other  experiments  have  shown  that 
rain  tended  to  promote  Injury  to  foliage  upon  sprayed  trees. 

Investigations  with  milk  of  lime  and  copper  sulphate  solution  showed  that  It 
was  the  copper  In  solution  that  was  the  active  agent  responsible  for  the  burning 
of  the  foliage.  From  comparisons  between  leaves  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture and  milk  of  lime,  with  Bordeaux  mixture  only,  and  with  milk  of  lime  only 
it  would  seem  that  the  leaves  on  which  the  lime  was  used  were  distinctly  larger 
than  those  not  receiving  it,  and  this  suggests  a  stimulating  action  on  the  part 
of  lime.  Bordeaux  mixture  was  found  to  have  a  decided  influence  upon  the 
color  of  the  leaves.  When  so  coated  apple  leaves  assumed  a  very  dark  green 
color  that  was  retained  even  after  the  coating  was  almost  entirely  washed  away, 
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while  leaves  coated  only  with  the  lime  became  somewhat  darker  In  color  but 
not  so  deep  as  is  assumed  under  a  coating  of  Bordeaux  mixture. 

There  was  no  correlation  found  between  the  character  of  storms  and  the  rate 
of  solubility  or  the  copper  found  in  solution  in  water  collected  from  sprayed 
trees. 

Plant  diseases;  potato  spraying,  L.  R.  Jones  and  N.  J.  Giddinos  (Vermont 
8ta,  Bui.  142,  pp,  103-115,  figs,  4). — ^An  account  is  given  of  plant  diseases  ob- 
served in  1908,  and  also  of  the  potato  spraying  experiments,  which  are  in  con- 
tinuation of  those  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  346). 

The  season  was  exceptionally  dry  and  fungus  diseases  were  not  very  prevalent 
Insect  injuries  and  physiological  disturbances  were  more  pronounced  than 
diseases  of  fungus  origin.  Among  the  latter,  notes  are  given  on  the  early  and 
late  blight  of  the  potato,  potato  leaf  blotch,  scab,  and  blackleg,  together  with 
brief  notes  on  a  number  of  orchard  and  garden  crop  diseases. 

In  continuation  of  the  potato  spraying  experiments,  plats  were  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  mixture,  comparisons  being  made  with  lime  sulphur  mixture.  The 
lime  sniplinr  plats  gave  a  37  per  cent  larger  yield  than  did  the  unsprayed  plats, 
while  2  applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture  resulted  in  a  67  per  cent,  and  4  appli- 
cations in  a  141  per  cent.  Increase  over  the  unsprayed  plats.  This  season's 
work  concludes  18  years'  Investigations  on  the  value  of  Bordeaux  mixture  for 
the  control  of  the  diseases  of  potatoes.  During  that  period  the  lowest  gain  has 
been  26  per  cent  and  the  highest  215  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  92  per  cent 
due  to  the  application  of  the  fungicide. 

Notes  on  combating  the  smuts  of  cereals,  O.  Appel  {Mitt.  Deut.  Landto. 
OeselLy  24  (1909),  No.  16,  pp,  256-258,  figs.  9).— A  description  is  given  of  the 
various  smuts  that  attack  cereals,  with  suggestions  for  their  control.  For  the 
prevention  of  the  loose  smut  of  wheat  and  barley  the  author  suggests  the 
modified  hot  water  treatment,  which  consists  of  a  preliminary  soaking  for 
several  hours  in  water  at  ordinary  temperature,  followed  by  short  immersion  in 
hot  water,  while  for  the  other  forms  of  smut  soaking  the  seed  in  copper  sulphate 
solution  or  in  formaldehyde  is  to  be  preferred. 

A  new  species  of  Tilletia,  F.  BubAk  (Ztschr.  Landw,  Versuchaw,  dsterr., 
12  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  545-5^9,  fig.  1).—A  description  is  given  of  Tilletia  patUHdii, 
a  new  species  recently  discovered  in  the  fruiting  heads  of  barley  in  western 
Servla.  Comparisons  are  drawn  between  this  species  and  the  other  known 
species  of  that  genus. 

A  note  on  TJrophlyctis  alfalfae  in  California,  Elizabeth  H.  Smith  (Science, 
n.  ser.,  SO  (1909),  No.  76S,  pp.  211,  212).— The  presence  is  noted  in  CJalifomia 
of  the  crown  gall  of  alfalfa,  which  occurs  in  Europe,  but  which  so  far  as  known 
has  not  been  previously  noted  In  this  country.  The  galls  are  said  to  be 
numerous  on  the  crown  of  the  affected  plant,  and  frequently  occur  an  Inch  or 
two  up  on  the  stem.  Although  the  galls  are  usually  small,  they  may  be  3  or  4 
in.  in  diameter.  The  interior  of  the  gall  Is  composed  of  small,  Irregular  cavities 
of  hypertrophied  tissue,  the  chambers  being  filled  with  masses  of  brown  resting 
spores.  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  California  is  to 
be  published  shortly. 

Preliminary  report  on  the  anthracnose  or  pod  spot  disease  of  beans,  C.  W. 
Bdqebton  (Louisiana  8tas.  Bui.  116,  pp,  S-11,  figs.  5).— A  brief  description  is 
given  of  the  anthracnose  or  pod  spot  of  beans  due  to  GoUetotrichum 
Undemuthianutn,  and  the  author  offers  suggestions  for  its  control. 

It  is  recomm«ided  that  gardeners  should  grow  seed  for  planting,  the  selec- 
tions l)eing  made  by  examining  the  pods  and  rejecting  all  that  show  any  traces 
of  pod  spot  In  addition  it  is  recommended  that  care  be  exercised  in  cultivating 
beans  and  in  gathering  them  so  that  the  plants  be  not  disturbed  when  in  a  moist 
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condition.  At  this  time  the  spores  of  the  fungus  are  very  readily  carried  from 
plant  to  plant,  the  disease  being  spread  in  this  manner,  while  when  dry  there 
is  little  possibility  of  infection. 

New  facts  conceming  warty  disease  of  potato,  J.  Pebcival  {Qard,  Chnm^ 
S.  8€r„  46  (1909),  No,  1179,  p.  79,  fig.  i).— This  disease,  which  is  due  to  Chrfso- 
phlyctis  endobiotica,  was  first  descritied  in  1806.  It  is  often  spoken  of  as 
black  scab,  but  the  author  thinks  tliat  warty  disease  would  better  describe  it,  as 
the  tubers  are  not  usually  blackened  as  the  name  would  indicate. 

While  examining  tubers  exhibiting  this  peculiar  disease,  the  author  was 
able  to  carry  on  some  experiments  which  clear  up  some  of  the  facts  regarding 
the  development  of  the  parasite.  When  a  cross  section  is  made  late  in  summer 
or  autumn  of  the  warty  excrescence  on  a  diseased  tuber,  large  brown,  thick- 
walled  s[)oreB  are  seen  embedded  in  the  tissues  beneath.  Usually  only  one  spore 
is  present  in  each  infected  cell,  although  sometimes  cells  contain  two.  The 
diseased  portion  of  the  tuber,  If  left  in  the  ground,  becomes  disorganised,  and 
the  spores  are  set  free  in  tbe  soil. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  thick  outer  coat  of  the  spore  bursts  and  a 
large  number  of  zoospores  are  liberated.  These  make  their  way  through  the 
soil  by  means  of  cilia,  but  this  motion  ceases  in  a  short  time  and  the  zoospores 
then  become  amoeboid  and  enter  into  the  cells  of  any  young  potato  plant  with 
which  they  may  come  in  contact  The  formation  of  zoosporangia  and  the 
setting  free  of  zoospores  may  be  repeated  indefinitely  during  the  early  summer, 
but  later  resting  cells  are  produced  which  carry  the  organism  over  to  the 
following  spring.  The  parts  of  the  potato  attacked  by  the  parasite  are  stimn- 
lateil,  rai>ld  division  of  the  cells  near  the  point  of  infestation  occurs,  and  an 
extraordinary  proliferation  of  the  tissues  is  effected,  the  new  growth  often 
resembling  a  piece  of  cauliflower. 

Experiments  on  the  combined  treatment  for  Botrytis  and  ConiothTitiun, 
G.  DE  IstvAnffi  {Bui.  Inst,  Cent.  Amp^lol.  Roy.  Hongrois,  1  {1906),  pp,  16, 17 
[pub.  1908]). — Experiments  were  conducted  to  control  by  simultaneous  ai^- 
cation  of  fungicides  the  two  fungi  mentioned  al)ove,  the  application  being  made 
toward  the  end  of  July.  Mixtures  of  sulphur  and  copper,  of  sulphur,  bisul- 
phite of  soda,  and  copper  acetate,  of  sulphur  and  bisulphite  of  soda,  and  of 
lime  and  sulphur  were  used.  The  treatments  were  efficient  in  greatly  reducing 
the  Botrytis,  and  almost  entirely  prevented  the  occurr«ice  of  the  Conlotliyrium. 

Contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  Dematophera,  G.  de  IstyAnffi  (BtL 
Inst.  Cent,  Amp6lol.  Roy.  Hongroia,  1  {1906),  pp,  18-20  [pvb.  ifW8]).— A  study 
was  made  of  /).  glomcrata  and  D,  necatrix,  the  first  species  being  much  more 
conmion  than  the  second. 

The  presence  of  these  fungi  on  grapevines  is  indicated  by  the  leaves  becom- 
lug  crunipliHl,  drying  along  their  borders  as  if  burned.  Later  the  entire  leaf 
becomes  yellow  and  dries  slowly,  and  sometimes  new  leaves  are  put  out  which 
remain  small  and  resemble  those  of  the  gooseberry.  The  fungi,  which  attack 
the  roots,  develop  In  humid  soils,  particularly  where  there  is  poor  aeration. 
Too  great  abundance  of  fertilizers,  particularly  barnyard  manure,  also  favors 
the  development  of  the  parasites.  Studies  were  made  with  the  various  spore 
forms,  and  descriptions  are  given  of  the  different  stages  in  the  development  of 
the  fungi. 

Prevention  of  "  pourridi6,"  A.  Szigethi-Gyttla  {Bui.  Inst,  Cent,  Amp^dL 
Roy.  Hongrois,  1  {1906),  p.  16  [pub.  1908]), — Experiments  in  a  vineyard  located 
In  a  rather  moist  situation  showed  that  the  application  of  lime  at  the  rate  of 
2  kg.,  or  of  10  liters  of  milk-of-llme,  to  a  vine  was  efficient  in  preventing  the 
pourrldl^. 
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Kotes  on  the  winteringr  of  powdery  mildew,  G.  dk  IstvAnffi  (Bui,  Inst 
Cent,  Amp^loL  Roy.  Hongrois,  1  (1906),  pp.  9-11  [pub.  190S]).—A  r^sum^  is 
given  of  investigations  begun  in  1903  on  the  wintering  of  the  powdery  mildew. 

Tlie  Oldinm  form  was  found  to  persist  hi  buds  and  on  tendrils,  and  for  its 
treatment  the  author  recommends  a  late  autumn  spraying  of  the  vines,  the 
collection  and  destruction  of  the  tendrils,  and  in  the  spring  the  removal  of 
the  young  shoots  which  show  the  first  spring  attack.  The  spring  treatment 
is  to  be  supplemented  by  powdering  with  sulphur  or  a  mixture  with  bisulphite 
of  soda.  This  compound  is  said  to  act  at  a  lower  temperature  than  sulphuf, 
which,  it  is  said.  Is  not  efficient  when  the  temperature  falls  below  17**  C. 

Sxperiments  in  the  control  of  powdery  mildew  in  the  gpreenhouse,  G.  de 
IsfvAwFFi  (Bui.  Inst.  Cent.  Amp^lol.  Roy.  Hongrois,  1  (1906),  pp.  7^,  15  [pub. 
19081). — ^A  brief  report  Is  given  of  experiments  for  the  control  of  the  powdery 
mildew  in  graperies,  in  which  the  best  results  were  obtained  where  a  mixture 
of  bisulphite  of  soda  and  sulphur  was  used.  One-tenth  per  cent  picric  acid 
was  without  much  effect  and  it  badly  burned  the  leaves. 

Experiments  on  combating  mildew,  A.  Szioethi-Gyula  and  L.  Dupuis  ( Bui. 
Inst.  Cent.  Amp4loh  Roy.  Hongrois,  1  (1906),  pp.  13,  II,  [pub.  1908]). —A  brief 
report  is  given  of  experiments  in  which  about  1,000  grapevines  were  treated 
for  the  prevention  of  mildew.  The  treatment  Included  spraying  and  dusting 
with  fungicides  before  the  opening  of  the  buds,  or  the  application  of  fungicides 
later  in  the  season.  The  preliminary  treatment  consisted  of  washing  the  vines 
wHh  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper,  bisulphite  of  sodium,  neutral  copper  ace- 
tate, and  two  trade  preparations  known  as  "Antispora  "  and  "  Result."  The 
later  sprayings  were  with  Bordeaux  mixture  made  by  different  formulas,  Anti- 
spora,  and  Result. 

The  best  results  obtained  were  where  Bordeaux  mixture  was  used,  and  Anti- 
spora  and  Result  were  without  much  value  for  the  control  of  the  disease. 
Where  ttie  vines  were  dusted  with  neutral  copper  acetate  the  leaves  remained 
green  until  the  time  they  fell  from  the  vines,  while  the  check  plants  were 
completely  defoliated  by  the  beginning  of  September. 

Sxperiments  on  the  treatment  of  chlorosis  of  grapes,  J.  BernAtzky  (Bui. 
Inst.  Cent.  Amp^lol.  Roy.  Hongrois,  1  (1906),  pp.  8,  9  [pub.  1908]). — ^A  summary 
is  given  of  experiments  for  the  treatment  of  chlorosis. 

The  author  found  that  with  the  addition  of  8  to  10  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime 
or  carbonate  of  magnesium  In  1,000  parts  of  a  normal  culture  medium  chlorosis 
would  be  produced  in  grapes,  the  leaves  showing  the  characteristic  symptoms 
and  the  roots  suffering  In  their  development.  The  oxids  of  lime  and  magnesium 
and  the  phosphate  of  sodium  and  tribasic  potash  produced  similar  effects  even 
when  used  in  5  parts  per  thousand.  Smaller  quantities  of  carbonates  had  no 
effect  on  the  production  of  the  disease. 

In  treating  chlorosis  It  was  found  that  by  neutralizing  the  medium  with 
some  form  of  acid  the  disease  was  prev«ited.  This  was  particularly  true  when 
sulphate  of  iron,  or  better,  the  sesquichlorid  of  Iron  was  used.  If  the  nutrient 
solution  did  not  contain  Iron,  but  was  neutral  or  slightly  acid,  plants  could 
remain  in  it  for  from  2  to  3  months  without  showing  any  indication  of  disease. 
The  author  says  that  In  field  treatment  it  is  only  necessary  to  neutralize  the 
alkaline  soils  to  secure  Immunity  from  the  disease. 

The  falling  of  the  flowers  of  grapes,  E.  Pantanelli  (Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei, 
Rend.  CI.  Sci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  18  (1909),  I,  No.  8,  pp.  .^06-4 11;  abs.  in 
Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  96  (1909),  No.  560,  IT,  p.  518). — The  author  has 
Investigated  a  case  of  the  falling  of  flowers  from  grapevines,  and  finds  that 
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healthy  grapes  and  leaves  contain  considerably  more  carbohydrates  and  less 
of  the  various  forms  of  nitrogen  than  the  diseased  grapes  and  leaves.  The  con- 
clusion Is  drawn  that  the  disease  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  an  excess  of 
nitrogenous  material  from  soils  extremely  poor  in  nitrogen  and  phosi^oric  add. 

Notes  on  Monilia  disease  of  fruit  trees,  G.  de  IstvAnffi  {Bui.  Inst,  Cent. 
Amp^loL  Roy,  Hongrois,  1  (1906),  pp.  29-39  [pub.  1908]).— A  study  was  made 
of  the  Monilia  disease  of  fruit  trees,  particular  attention  being  given  to  the 
attack  of  that  fungus  on  cherries. 

The  effect  of  fog,  soils,  and  susceptible  varieties  as  contributing  causes  to 
the  presence  of  this  disease  are  described,  after  which  notes  are  given  oo  the 
hibernation  of  the  fungus  and  its  methods  of  attack.  The  spores  were  found 
to  be  quite  resistant  in  their  germination,  but  it  is  shown  that  when  snbjected 
to  alternate  cold  and  warm  temperatures  such  as  occur  during  winter  seasons 
the  vitality  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  spores  is  destroyed. 

In  experiments  conducted  for  the  prevention  of  the  Monilia,  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, neutral  copper  acetate,  and  bisulphite  of  calcium  were  tested.  As  a  result 
the  author  recommends  the  clearing  out  of  all  rubbish,  cutting  out  dead  limbs, 
and  clearing  away  deposited  gum  during  the  winter,  after  which  the  trees 
should  be  sprayed  before  the  opening  of  the  buds  with  some  of  the  fungicides 
mentioned  above.  In  case  of  fogs  or  wet  seasons  subsequent  sprayings  should 
be  made  from  time  to  time. 

The  bud-rot  of  the  coconut  jUalm,  J.  R.  Johnston  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.^  Bwr. 
Plant  Indus.  Circ.  36,  pp.  5). — ^Attention  is  called  to  the  bud-rot  of  coconut  a 
disease  which  has  apparently  been  known  in  tropical  America  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  is  believed  to  be  of  bacterial  origin.  The  disease  or  similar  diseases 
is  widely  distributed  throughout  tropical  America,  and  possibly  It  may  occur 
in  the  East  Indies,  Ceylon,  and  elsewhere. 

The  writer  is  preparing  a  full  account  of  his  investigations,  and  desires 
further  knowledge  regarding  the  occurrence  of  the  disease.  Its  relation  to 
climatic  and  soil  conditions,  illustrations,  etc. 

The  present  status  of  the  white  pine  blights,  P.  Spatjldino  (U.  8.  Dept 
Agr.y  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Circ.  35,  pp.  12). — ^This  circular  presents  the  results  of 
investigations  on  white  pine  blight,  and  shows  that  there  are  several  distinct 
diseases  due  to  as  many  different  causes.  One  of  the  most  common  forms  of 
twig  blight  was  due  to  the  fimgus  Septoria  spadicea  n.  sp.,  described  by  Mrs. 
Flora  W.  Patterson  and  Miss  Vera  K.  Charles. 

The  most  characteristic  leaf  blight  Is  due  to  an  undetermined  cause,  and 
was  much  less  prevalent  in  1908  than  In  previous  years.  Many  partially 
affected  trees  have  recovered,  while  no  new  ones  became  diseased.  A  twig 
blight  caused  by  Lophodermium  hrachysporum  Is  liable  to  occur  if  the  weather 
is  esi)ecially  favorable  to  the  fungus,  but  little  damage  from  this  disease  is  to 
be  apprehended.  The  other  diseases  are  all  believed  to  be  of  transitory  char- 
acter and  thus  far  have  caused  no  permanent  damage. 

An  eelworm  in  fern  fronds  {Roy.  Bot.  Oard.  Kew,  Bui.  Misc.  Inform.^  1909, 
No.  6,  pp,  2'i3,  2JiJf,  fig.  i). — ^A  description  is  given  of  Aphelenchus  olesistus 
which  has  been  recently  noticed  as  occurring  in  fern  fronds,  causing  conspicu- 
ous, well-defined  brown  stripes  or  irregularly  shaped  blotches  on  the  fronds  of 
various  species  of  ferns  grown  under  glass.  The  same  nematode  is  said  to 
cause  brown  patches  on  the  leaves  of  begonias,  chrysanthemums,  coleus, 
gloxinia,  etc.  Dusting  the  plants  with  a  mixture  of  tobacco  powder  and  sulphur 
is  said  to  be  an  excellent  remedy  for  this  pesL 
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The  transformations  of  the  animal  world,  0.  Dep^bet  (New  York,  1909, 
pp.  XVI-\-S60), — In  the  first  part  of  the  book  the  author  gives  a  summary  of 
the  work  of  the  principal  authors  regarding  the  evolutionist  theory,  including 
therein  Darwin*s  precursors  as  well  as  his  successora  In  the  second  part  he 
deals  with  the  different  processes  of  the  variation  and  the  extinction  of  species, 
together  with  the  effects  of  migrations  and  the  problem  of  the  first  appearance 
of  life  on  the  globe. 

The  oricrin  of  vertebrates,  W.  H.  Gaskell  {London  and  New  York,  1908, 
pp.  IX-\-5Srt,  figs.  168;  rev.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  29  (1909),  No.  751,  pp.  816-818).— 
This  work  is  reviewed  by  B.  Dean. 

InociLlating  wolves  {Breeder* a  Oaz„  55  {1909),  No.  20,  p.  166). — B.  J.  Peter- 
son states  that  a  large  number  of  coyotes  and  Jack  rabbits  severely  affected  with 
mange  have  been  killed  in  Nebraska,  and  M.  £1  Knowles,  Montana  state  vet- 
erinarian, that  reports  from  southern  Wyoming  indicate  that  the  mange  of 
coyotes  lias  spread  to  that  section.  H.  Avare,  Montana  state  game  and  fish 
warden,  reports  that  due  to  a  crusted  snow  about  200  deer  were  killed  during 
the  winter  of  1908-9  near  Ovando.  Reports  were  received  from  other  sections 
of  the  State  to  the  effect  that  coyotes  were  killing  deer  at  a  rate  that  threatens 
their  extincion. 

Babhit  destruction,  G.  M.  McKeown  {Agr.  Oaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  20  {1909), 
No.  4,  pp.  331,  332), — Directions  for  fumigating  with  carbon  bisulphid  and  the 
mixing  and  use  of  rabbit  poison. 

Notes  on  the  mammals  and  cold-blooded  vertebrates  of  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity farm,  Mitchell,  Indiana,  W.  L.  Hahn  {Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  35 
{1909),  pp.  545-581). 

Generic  names  applied  to  birds  during  the  years  1901  to  1905,  inclusive, 
with  further  additions  to  Waterhouse's  "  Index  Oenerum  Avium,"  C.  W. 
Richmond  {Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mu8„  35  {1909),  pp.  583-655).— This  list  consists 
of  some  200  names  Introduced  as  new  during  the  years  1901-1905,  inclusive, 
with  about  350  others  of  earlier  date,  the  majority  of  which  are  not  recorded  by 
Waterhouse. 

An  annotated  list  of  the  birds  of  Boulder  County,  Colorado,  J.  Henderson 
(Univ.  Colo.  Studies,  6  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  219-242,  map  1).—A  list  of  216  species, 
with  a  bibliography  of  40  titles,  is  given. 

"Owing  to  the  differences  in  altitude,  temperature,  etc.,  the  study  of  bird 
migrations  is  more  complicated  than  in  more  level  regions,  there  being  a  sort  of 
vertical  migration  as  well  as  the  regular  northward  and  southward  movements. 
Valuable  notes  on  vertical  migration  a  few  miles  south  of  this  county  were  made 
by  Mr.  T.  M.  Tripp." 

List  of  injurious  and  beneficial  insects  and  other  animals  received  during 
1908,  J.  W.  Shoebotham  {Jour.  Cooper  Research  Lab.,  1909,  No.  1,  pp. 
55-67). — A  list  arranged  by  classes  is  given,  in  which  the  common  and  scientific 
names  and  the  place  of  collection  are  included. 

The  metamorphosis  of  insects,  P.  Deegenee  {Die  Metamorphose  der  Insek- 
ten.  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  1909,  pp.  56;  rev.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  29  {1909),  No.  740, 
pp.  384-387). — ^This  work  contains  an  analysis  of  the  organization  of  the  larva, 
and  a  consideration  of  the  phylogeny  of  metamorphosis  and  of  the  significance 
of  the  pupal  stage.    The  review  is  by  W.  M.  Wheeler. 

Becent  work  in  insect  behavior  and  its  economic  significance,  W.  B. 
Hebhs  {Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  2  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  223-230).— K  paper  presented 
at  the  Watsonville,  Cal.,  Entomological  Conference,  August  25,  1908. 
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The  entomological  writinirs  of  William  Harris  ABhmead,  with  an  index 
to  the  new  g^enera  described  by  him,  J.  C.  Crawford  {Proc.  Ent.  8oc.  WasK 
10  {1908),  No.  3-4,  pp.  13 1-160). --Two  hundred  and  sixty  titles  are  listed.  Of 
the  627  genera  described  by  the  author  all  belong  to  the  Hymenoptera,  except 
Eurynieloides  and  Polydontoscelis,  which  are  Hemiptera. 

Proceedings  of  the  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Economic  Entomologrists  (Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  2  (1909)^  No.  3,  pp. 
201-220). — ^Thls  is  a  continuation  of  the  proceedings  previously  noted  (EL  S.  R-, 
21,  p.  347). 

Notes  of  the  Year  (1908)  from  North  CJarolina  were  presented  by  F.  Sherman, 
Jr.  (pp.  201-206).  The  chicken  flea  (Xestopsylla  [Sarcopnylla]  gaUinacea) 
ai)i)eared  for  the  first  time,  having  been  reported  from  Wilmington,  where  it 
was  very  abundant  and  proved  troublesome  to  the  human  host.  The  straw- 
berry weevil  did  serious  damage  in  the  spring  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
State.  The  cabbage  louse  is  said  to  be  a  serious  pest  almost  every  spring.  A 
cricket  {AnurogryUus  viuiicus)  was  reported  for  the  first  time  as  a  source  of 
injury  to  cabbage.  The  com  root  aphis,  commonly  attended  in  the  State  by 
Lasius  alicna.  was  the  source  of  injury  to  cotton.  The  new  cotton  beetle 
(Lupcrodes  brunncus)  injured  com  by  eating  off  the  silk  and  devouring  the 
I>ollen  from  the  tassels.  The  army  worm,  an  account  of  which  has  been  pre- 
viously noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1051),  appeared  in  destructive  numbers  in  August 
An  unusual  number  of  complaints  were  received  concerning  the  gloomy  scale  od 
red  and  silver  maple.  The  elm-leaf  beetle  is  destructive  every  year,  chiefly  in 
towns  in  the  Piedmont  or  red-clay  region  between  the  elevations  of  500  and 
1,000  ft. 

E.  L.  Worsham  reported  on  the  Insects  of  the  Year  in  GJeorgia  (pp.  206-210). 
The  San  JosO  scale  is  still  the  most  Important  insect  pest  in  the  State.  The 
cherry  scale  was  quite  numerous,  while  the  terrapin  scale  was  found  in  a  num- 
ber of  orchards  and  the  oyster-shell  scale  and  scurfy  scale  in  a  few.  The 
West  Indian  jieach  scale  was  abundant  In  August.  The  gloomy  scale  is  reported 
to  be  very  conmion  on  oaks  and  maples  and  as  killing  maples  in  Atlanta.  The 
plum  cnrculio,  while  not  as  abundant  as  in  previous  years,  badly  infested  a  few 
orchards.  In  experiments  conducted  in  combating  the  pest,  2  lbs.  of  arsenate 
of  lead  and  3  U)s.  of  lime  to  50  gal.  of  water  were  used.  **  When  we  sprayed 
twice,  69  per  cent  of  the  fruit  was  sound ;  three  times,  72  i>er  cent  of  the  fruit 
was  sound,  and  where  we  sprayed  four  times,  75  per  cent  of  the  fruit  was  sound. 
On  unsi)rayed  trees  there  were  13  to  49  i)er  cent  of  sound  fruit;  or  on  7  un- 
si>rayed  trees  a  general  average  of  30  i)er  cent  sound."  Other  insects  of  the 
year  here  noted  are  the  Euonymus  scale,  Aspidiotus  tenchricosu^,  Ccroplante* 
cirripnliformis,  citrus  white  fly,  shot-hole  l)orer  {Scolytus  rugulosus),  peach- 
tree  borer,  peach-twig  borer,  codling  moth,  apple  aphis,  woolly  aphis,  Hessian 
fly,  l)ollworm,  new  cotton  l)eetle  (Luperodes  hrunneus),  red  spider  (Tctranychus 
glovvri),  mole  cricket  (t^captcrisrus  didactylus),  etc. 

Notes  on  the  Insects  of  the  Year  in  Iowa  were  presented  by  R.  L.  Webster 
(pp.  210-212).  The  P^glish  grain  louse  (Macrosiphum  granaria)  which  was 
common  in  Iowa  the  previous  year  was  hardly  noticeable  during  1908,  The 
spring  grain  aphis  was  also  scarce.  The  wheat-head  army  worm  {IleliophUa 
albilinea)  was  very  common  over  the  State  during  July  especially  on  timothy. 
The  stalk  borer  (Papaipcma  nitela)  was  common  during  the  summer  boring  hi 
corn  and  oats.  The  clover  seed  caterpillar  {Etwrmonia  interstictana)  was  pres- 
ent in  clover  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Ames,  where  Aphis  bakeri  was  extremely 
common  and  caused  some  serious  injury.    The  strawberry  root  worm  ( Oraphops 
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nehulosus)  was  reported  as  causing  serious  injury  in  tlie  eastern  part  of  tlie 
State.  The  woolly  aphis  was  not  so  common  in  the  nurseries  of  the  State  as 
in  previous  years.  Aphis  mali  became  very  numerous  on  apple  stock  in  nur- 
series as  well  as  on  apples  in  orchards.  The  apple  leaf  hopper  continued  to  be 
abundant  in  nurseries  generally.  The  lesser  apple  leaf  folder  {Acleris  minuta) 
caused  serious  injury  to  apple  stock  in  two  large  nurseries  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  State.  Chionaspis  pinifolkd  is  said  to  have  been  fairly  common 
among  evergreens  in  one  of  the  large  nurseries  in  southwestern  Iowa  but  did 
no  appreciable  damage.  The  cherry  slug  (Eriocampoides  Hmacina)  stripped 
many  cherry  trees  of  their  leaves  in  the  vicinity  of  Ames.  Early  in  the  season, 
the  box  elder  aphis  (Chaitophorua  negundinia)  was  very  common  on  the  box 
elder  trees  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  The  buffalo  tree  hopper  continued  to 
be  abundant  on  apple  trees  in  orchards,  causing  serious  losses  to  young  apple 
trees  every  year. 

An  Outline  of  an  Investigation  into  the  Use  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  and  Carbon 
Disulphid  Gases  as  Fumigants  was  presented  by  W.  E.  Hinds  (pp.  214-218). 

Entomological  Notes  for  Missouri  for  the  Season  of  1908  were  presented  by 
Mary  E3.  Murtfeldt  (pp.  218-220).  Aphia  mali  on  apple  and  quince,  A.  prunifoUi 
on  the  plum,  and  Myzua  peraicua  on  the  peach  are  said  to  have  appeared  in  such 
numbers  that  the  blossoms  were  dwarfed  and  tarnished  and  the  young  leaves 
so  distorted  and  crumpled  that  the  trees  had  the  appearance  of  being  blighted. 

Beport  on  insects,  C.  O.  Houghton  (Trana.  Peninaula  Hort.  8oc.  [Del.], 
22  {1909),  pp.  38-43), — ^Attention  is  called  to  a  few  of  the  more  important  in- 
sect pests  of  1908  in  Delaware.  These  include  the  tarnished  plant-bug  (Lygua 
prat€nsia)f  Diabrotica  vittata,  D,  12'punctataj  Aphia  goaaypii,  A.  forbesi,  An- 
goumois  grain-moth  (Sitotroga  cerealella),  San  Jo86  scale,  and  plum  curculio. 
Remedies  for  each  are  briefly  considered. 

[Monthly  reports  of  the  Argentina  agricultural  pest  commission]  {Bol. 
Mens.  Com,  Defenaa  Agr,  [Buenoa  Airea],  1908,  Noa.  9,  pp,  8,  mapa  2;  10 ^  pp.  9, 
mapa  2;  11,  pp,  10,  pi,  i,  mapa  2;  12,  pp,  10,  pi.  1,  map  1;  13,  pp.  10,  m^aps  2; 
H,  pp.  9,  pi,  1,  m<ipa  4;  15,  pp.  13,  m^ipa  4;  16,  pp.  18,  mapa  4;  11,  pp.  15,  m/ipa 
2;  1909,  Noa.  18,  pp.  20,  mapa  3;  19,  pp.  12,  m>apa  3). — In  these  monthly  reports 
the  status  of  the  ravages  of  various  pests  and  the  work  of  combating  them  is 
presented.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  injury  done  by  locusts.  Maps, 
which  show  the  movement  of  swarms,  localities  invaded,  etc.,  accompany  the 
reports.  Other  pests  reported  are  mosquitoes,  ants.  West  Indian  peach  scale, 
army  worm,  tobacco  worm,  rabbits,  etc. 

Brown-tail  moth,  house  fly,  and  mosquito,  T.  B.  Symons  (Maryland  K/a. 
Bui.  134,  PP-  201-223,  flga.  11). — ^This  is  a  popular  account  of  Euproctia  chryaor- 
rhwa,  Muaca  domeatica,  and  Culex  pipiena. 

Some  statistical  observations  on  termites,  mainly  based  on  the  work  of 
the  late  Mr,  G.  D.  Haviland,  E.  Wajiren  {Biometrika,  6  (1909),  No.  4.  PP- 
329-347,  fig-  1)* — "Although  the  young  appear  to  hatch  all  alike  and  in  certain 
species  ( Termea  natalenaia,  for  example)  all  are  the  offspring  of  one  queen  and 
king,  yet  the  various  asexual  and  sexual  castes  of  a  nest  exhibit'  marked 
differences  in  their  variabilities.  The  differences  in  the  variability  can  not 
therefore  be  regarded  as  due  to  inheritance,  but  must  be  supposed  to  arise 
mainly  through  post-embryonic  environmental  influences.  The  sexual  caste  is 
much  less  variable  than  the  asexual  castes." 

An  orthopterological  reconnoissance  of  the  southwestern  United  States. 
I,  Arizona.  H,  New  Mexico  and  western  Texas,  J.  A.  G.  Rehn  and  M. 
Hebabd  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  fifci.  PhUa.,  60  (1908) ,  pt.  3,  pp,  365-402,  flga.  9;  61 
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(1909),  pt,  1,  pp.  111-175,  figs.  i7).— A  study  of  the  orthoptera,  based  upon 
field  work  daring  the  stunmer  of  1907  at  stations  extending  from  El  Paso,  Tex^ 
and  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  to  southern  and  northern  California.  In  part  1  are 
presented  the  results  of  work  in  Arizona,  and  in  part  2  the  results  of  work  in 
New  Mexico  and  western  Texas.  A  number  of  species  are  described  as  new 
to  science. 

A  catalogue  of  American  aquatic  and  semiaqoatic  hemiptera,  G.  W.  Kiax- 
ALDY  and  J.  R.  de  la  Tobbe  Bueno  (Proc,  Ent.  8oc,  Wash,,  10  (1908),  Ifo.  S-^ 
pp.  173-215), — ^This  catalogue  is  intended  to  include  everything  published  be- 
fore July  1,  1908. 

Observations  on  some  hemiptera  taken  in  Florida  in  the  spring  of  1906, 
E.  P.  Van  Duzee  (Bui.  Buffalo  8oc  Nat.  8ci.,  9  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  H9-2S0,  fgs. 
6), — In  this  paper  354  species  of  hemiptera  representing  203  genera  taken 
during  a  4  weeks*  collecting  trip  in  Florida  in  the  months  of  April  and  Blay  are 
listed.    Two  genera  and  29  species  are  described  as  new  to  science. 

The  life  history  and  habits  of  the  woolly  aphis,  W.  £.  Gollinge  (Jour. 
Cooper  Research  Lab.,  1909,  No.  1,  pp.  2SS7,  figs.  3), — An  account  of  Schko- 
neura  lanigera  to  which  is  app^ided  a  bibliography  of  17  titles. 

A  new  coccid  of  the  genus  Eriococcos,  T.  D.  A.  Gockebell  (Proc  Ent  8oc 
Wash.,  10  (1908),  No.  3-4,  pp.  167,  168).— The  subspecies  Eriococcus  quercus 
gilensis,  taken  from  twigs  of  Quercus  toumeyi  at  Bellevue,  Aiiz.,  is  here  de- 
scribed as  new*  to  science. 

A  new  gall-making  coccid  on  Atriplex,  T.  D.  A.  Gockebell  and  S.  A 
RoHWEB  (Proc.  Ent.  Boc  Wash.,  10  (1908),  No.  3-4,  pp.  169,  170).—^  coccid 
taken  from  A  triplex  canescens  at  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.,  and  Trinidad,  Oolo^  is 
here  described  as  representing  the  new  genus  and  species,  Atriplicia  gaUiccia. 

A  moth  larva  predatory  upon  the  eggs  of  the  bagworm,  A.  B.  Gahah 
(Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  2  (1909),  3,  pp.  236,  257). —The  larv»  of  DicymolonUa  julUwu 
have  been  found  to  feed  upon  the  eggs  of  the  bagworm.  In  one  instance  two 
larvse  were  found  in  the  same  bag.  In  every  case  where  a  full  grown  larva 
was  found  the  eggs  of  the  bagworm  had  been  completely  destroyed. 

"  When  full  grown  the  larva  crawls  out  of  the  egg  case  and  proceeds  to  ^n 
a  small  cocoon  at  the  tip  or  free  end  of  the  bag,  within  which  it  changes  to  a 
])upa  t^  in.  in  length  and  of  a  clear  pale  red  color.  That  this  predatory 
moth  constitutes  a  considerable  check  on  the  bagworm  in  this  locality  can 
not  be  doubted  when  it  is  known  that  in  some  cases  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
female  bags  were  infested." 

The  normal  habit  of  the  species  as  heretofore  understood  was  to  live  as  a 
scavenger  In  the  heads  of  the  conmion  Typha  or  cat-tail.  The  issuance  as 
imagos  as  early  as  April  or  May  precludes  the  possibility  of  the  larvae  of  this 
generation  feeding  on  the  eggs  of  the  bagworm,  and  clearly  indicates  that  there 
must  be  another  host  to  carry  it  through  the  summer.  A  small  chalcldld 
{Leucodesmia  typica)  reared  from  the  bagworm  is  in  all  probability  a  parasite 
of  this  predaceous  moth. 

The  larva  of  Lerina  incamata,  H.  G.  Dyab  (Proc  Ent.  Soc.  WasK.  iO 
(1008),  No,  3-4,  pp,  162-164), —The  larva  of  this  moth,  a  technical  descriptkni 
of  which  is  given,  feeds  upon  Asclepias  putnUa. 

Chironomid  larvae  living  in  leaves,  V.  Willem  (Acad.  Roy.  Belg.,  Bui  CI 
,Scl,,  1908,  No.  8,  pp.  697-704,  pL  i).— -The  author  reports  finding  the  lame  of 
Chironomid es  sparganii  n.  sp.,  and  another  species  in  the  leaves  of  8parg<mium 
ramosum,  the  larv©  of  Psectrocladius  stratiotis  tL  sp.,  in  the  leaves  of  Strati- 
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otes  aloides,  and  the  larvae  of  Chironomus  nymphcBCB  n.  sp.,  in  the  leaves  of  the 
water  lily. 

Observations  on  the  life  history  and  habits  of  Thereva  nobilitata  and 
other  species,  W.  E.  Ck)LLiNGE  {Jour.  Econ,  BioU,  4  {1909),  No.  i,  pp.  H-lSf 
pi.  1). — ^Technical  descriptions  are  given  of  the  life  stages  of  T.  nobilitata. 

The  larvse  are  said  to  prefer  compact  bat  sandy  soils,  in  which  they  move 
aboDt  very  actively.  In  wet  and  sticky  soil  they  make  use  of  the  burrows 
formed  by  earthworms,  and  it  was  noticed  that  under  these  conditions  they 
invariably  formed  a  small  chamber  off  one  of  the  burrows.  In  one  case  one 
was  observed  feeding  upon  a  small  earthworm.  Specimens  were  collected  at 
the  roots  of  currant  trees  and  in  various  nurseries. 

Contributions  toward  a  monograph  of  the  Scolytid  beetles.  I,  The  genus 
Bendroctonus,  A.  D.  Hopkins  {U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  17,  tech.  ser,, 
pt.  i,  pp.  164,  P^.  8,  figs.  95). — ^This  contribution  embodies  the  results  of  exten- 
sive, systematic  investigations  of  the  genus  Dendroctonus  carried  on  by  the 
author  during  the  past  17  years.  The  anatomical  details  of  the  imago,  larva, 
and  pupa,  which  are  considered  at  length,  are  accompanied  by  numerous  draw- 
ings. Synopses  are  given  of  the  morphological  and  physiological  characters  of 
the  adults,  pupse,  and  larvse ;  also  of  the  secondary  sexual  and  gallery  characters. 
Tables  showing  the  distribution,  host  trees  and  the  relation  of  species  to  host 
trees  are  included.  Twenty-four  species  are  recognized,  of  which  seven  are 
here  described  as  new  to  science.  Drawings  of  the  egg  galleries  and  larvse 
mines  and  maps  showing  the  distribution  of  the  species  accompany  the  account 
A  complete  bibliography  is  append^. 

The  bark  beetles  (Scolytidae)  of  the  Iser  Mountains,  K.  Neuwinoeb  {Mitt. 
Vet.  Naturfr.  Reichenberg,  38  {1908),  pp.  7-12). — ^Twenty-two  species  of  bark 
beetles  collected  in  the  Iser  Mountains  are  listed,  with  their  food  plants. 

A  nevtr  braconid  of  the  genus  Elasmosoma,  T.  D.  A.  Copkerell  {Proc.  Ent. 
Soc.  W<mK,  10  {1908),  No.  3-4,  pp.  168,  169) .^Elasmosoma  vigilam  from 
Boulder,  Ck)lo.,  and  evidently  parasitic  on  Formica  subpolita,  is  described  as 
new. 

Development  of  parasitic  hymenoptera,  F.  Silvestbi  {Boh  Lab.  ZooL  Oen.  e 
Agr.  R.  Scuola  8up.  Agr.  Portici,  3  {1908),  pp.  29-83,  pis.  2,  figs.  62;  abs.  in 
Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.  [London^,  1909,  No.  2,  p.  182), — Part  1  of  this  article 
has  been  previously  noted  (EI  S.  R.,  19,  p.  57).  The  author  here  gives  an 
account  of  the  development  of  Ageniaspis  fuscicollis,  Encyrtus  aphidivorus,  and 
Oophthora  semblidis. 

Quack  grass,  a  host  of  the  Hessian  fly,  P.  Hayhubst  {Jour.  Econ,  Ent,, 
2  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  231-234).— The  author  reports  the  discovery  of  the  Hessian 
fly  breeding  in  quack  or  couch  grass  {Agropyron  repens)  in  an  isolated  field  at 
Forest  Hills,  Mass.,  on  November  8,  1908.  He  considers  it  improbable  that  the 
attack  was  accidental  from  neighboring  grain  fields. 

The  Tok-tokje  (Psammodes  sp.)  as  a  grain  pest,  O.  W.  Mallt  {Agr.  Jour. 
Cape  Qood  Hope,  34  {1909),  No.  4,  pp.  4I6-4I8,  fig.  i).— Brief  notes  are  pre- 
sented on  Psammodes  reicheri,  the  larvae  of  which  have  been  discovered  injuring 
the  l)ase  of  stems  of  wheat    It  is  said  to  attack  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  com. 

Fertilization  of  clover,  L.  R.  Waldbon  {North  Dakota  8ta.,  Rpt.  Dickinson 
Hubsta.  1908,  pp.  7,  8). — ^The  agency  of  bumblebees  in  the  fertilization  of 
clover  was  studied  with  and  without  the  bees  and  with  a  miscellaneous  lot  of 
insects  collected  in  a  clover  field.    The  Insects  were  in  the  cages  4S  hours. 
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The  heads  in  the  cage  without  insects  were  pollinated  by  rolling  between  the 
palma    The  results  are  tabulated  as  follows : 

Seed  production  of  variously  treated  clover  hloMoms. 


Treatment. 

Number 

beads 

studied. 

Number 
per  head. 

Number 

seedpro- 

ducbg 

flowers 

perbeML 

Peroeot- 

ageol 

flowws 

perheMl 

pnMlac- 

[ngptunp 

seed. 

Control 

14 
3 
10 
70 
6S 

103.5 
IILO 
134.0 
93.5 
»2.5 

5.0 
2.6 

83.6 
3.2 

43.5 

5.7 

Hand  rubbed 

2.4 

Field 

62.4 

MlsoeUaneons  insects 

23 

Bumblebees 

47.0 

From  these  results  the  author  concludes  that  bumblebees  are  responsible  for 
about  95  per  cent  of  the  clover  seed  produced  and  that  a  small  amoont  of 
clover  seed  is  formed  by  natural  self-pollination. 

Com  weevils  and  other  srrain  insects,  R.  I.  Smith  (North  Carolina  8ta,  BvL 
208,  pp,  5-27,  figs,  16).— This  bulletin  was  prepared  to  fomish  farmers  wlfli 
a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  various  grain  pests  and  methods  of  combating 
them.  The  author  considers  $2,285,450  a  conservative  estimate  of  their  annual 
injury  to  corn  and  wheat  crops  alone  in  North  Carolina. 

The  species  considered  are  the  rice  weevil,  granary  weevil,  dark  meal  worm 
(Tenehrio  ohscurus),  yellow  meal  worm  (T,  molitor),  cadelle,  saw-tooth  grain 
beetle  (Silvanus  surinamensis) ,  Angoumois  grain  moth,  Indian  meal  moth, 
Mediterranean  flour  moth,  and  meal  snout  moth  {Pyralis  farinalis).  A  con- 
sideration of  the  parasites  and  predaceous  enemies,  and  preventive  and  remedial 
measures  concludes  the  account 

The  author  found  from  experiments  that  the  adult  grain  moths  are  killed  by 
the  vapor  from  a  small  quantity  of  carbon  bisulphid,  but  that  the  grain  beetles 
require  a  much  greater  strength.  It  appears  to  be  even  more  difficult  to  kill 
the  Inrvce  and  pupje  of  the  rice  weevil  and  Angoumois  grain  moth  in  Hieir 
burrows. 

Numerous  fumigating  experiments  were  made  in  a  practically  air-tight  fumi- 
gating room,  namely,  one  having  a  padded  refrigerator  style  door  and  the  inside 
walls  covered  with  asbestos.  In  this  room  it  was  found  that  using  3  lbs.  of 
carbon  bisulphid  to  1,000  cu.  ft,  fumigating  for  21  hours  killed  practically  all 
adult  insects,  but  not  over  70  per  cent  of  the  larvae  and  pupce  of  the  Angoumois 
grain  moth  or  rice  weevil.  The  author  concludes  that  carbon  bisulphid  at  any 
reasonable  strength  can  not  be  successfully  used  for  fumigating  grain  in  ordi- 
nary corn  cribs,  grain  boxes,  or  store  rooms. 

The  general  entomologrical  ecology  of  the  Indian  com  plant,  S.  A.  Fobbes 
(Amcr,  Nat.,  J,3  (1909),  No,  509,  pp,  28^-^Oi ) .— "  With  the  exception  of  the 
ear  the  whole  plant  lies  open  and  free  to  insect  depredation,  and  ...  Is  able 
to  maintain  Itself  In  the  midst  of  its  entomological  dependents  only  by  virtue 
of  its  unusual  iwwer  of  vigorous,  rapid,  and  superabundant  growth.  .  .  .  The 
com  insects  exhibit  no  structural  adaptations  to  their  life  on  the  com  plant — 
no  structures,  that  Is  to  say,  which  fit  them  any  better  to  live  and  feed  on  com 
than  on  any  one  of  the  many  other  kinds  of  vegetation.  ...  In  short,  in  the 
entomological  ecology  of  the  com  plant  we  see  nothing  whatever  of  that  nice 
fitting  of  one  thing  to  another,  specialization  answering  to  specialization,  either 
on  the  insect  side  or  on  that  of  the  plant  which  we  sometimes  find  Hlostrated 
in  the  relations  of  plant  and  insects." 
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Some  parasites  of  the  cotton  worm  [in  the  West  Indies]  (Agr.  News 
[Barbados],  8  {1909),  No.  179,  pp,  7^,  75,  figs,  2),'-ChalGi8  ovata  and  Sarco- 
phaga  trivittata  were  bred  from  the  cotton  worm.  A  species  of  Spirocbalcis 
was  found  to  be  parasitic  upon  C.  ovata. 

Some  insects  injurious  to  truck  crops.  Miscellaneous  notes  on  truck-crop 
insects,  F.  H.  Chittenden  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  66,  pt.  7,  pp, 
9S-97). — ^Arsenate  of  lead  at  a  stren^  of  1  lb.  to  20  gal.  of  water  applied  dur- 
ing the  first  weeli  of  June  (in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  D.  C.)»  followed  by 
a  second  application  a  weels  later  at  a  strength  of  1  lb.  to  15  gal.  of  water,  is 
said  to  have  controlled  the  asparagus  beetle  without  injuring  the  plants. 

The  asparagus  miner  {Agromyza  Hmplew)  is  reported  to  have  infested  aspar- 
agus at  Antloch,  Cal.,  and  the  asparagus  beetle  to  have  been  abundant  in  that 
locality.  As  the  miner  was  also  found  at  Oakley,  Cal.,  the  author  concludes 
that  it  is  becoming  generally  distributed  in  the  State.  The  as^aragus  miner  is 
reported  to  be  well  established  in  the  vicinity  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  the  source 
of  severe  injury  at  Concord,  Mass. 

The  pea  moth  {Enarmonia  nigricana),  which  has  been  Icnown  as  a  pest  in 
Canada  for  several  years,  has  been  discovered  for  the  first  time  in  this  country 
at  Charlevoix,  Mich. 

A  new  western  root  maggot  (Pegomya  planipalpis) ,  which  was  received  from 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  beesk  designated  as  the  western  radish  maggot  since 
Idaho  is  the  type  locality.  Two  natural  enemies  bred  have  l)een  determined  as 
Aphwreta  sp.  and  Polypeza  sp.  Water-cress  leaf-beetles  (Phwdon  cdruginosa), 
received  from  Halltown,  W.  Va.,  were  parasitized  by  a  fungus  which  has  been 
tentatively  determined  as  Entomophthora  sphwrosperma. 

Notes  are  also  given  on  injury  by  the  water-cress  sowbug  {Mancasellvs  hra- 
vhyurus)  at  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  and  Lexington,  Va. 

Western  spread  of  the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  J.  M.  Aldrich  (Jour.  Econ. 
Ent,  2  {1909),  No.  3,  p,  235). — ^The  author  reports  the  occurrence  of  the 
potato  beetle  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  and  in  Flathead  County,  Mont,  and  in 
the  town  of  Nez  Perce,  Idaho.  The  pest  is  said  to  have  been  established  in  the 
latter  neighborhood  for  at  least  2  years  and  seems  to  have  spread  considerably 
during  the  summer  of  1908.  It  is  pointed  out  that  while  the  wet  winters  may 
account  for  its  Inability  to  maintain  Itself  in  Idaho  this  cause  does  not  hold 
good  in  all  the  territory  concerned. 

The  banded  pumpkin  beetle  (Aulacophora  oliverei),  W.  W.  Fboggatt  {Agr. 
Oaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  20  {1909),  No,  3,  pp.  209-212,  pi.  i).— This  species  is  consid- 
ered the  worst  leaf-eating  beetle  that  gardeners  have  to  deal  with  in  New  South 
Wales,  since  it  attacks  all  kinds  of  melons,  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  and  squashes. 
In  1908  it  was  the  source  of  considerable  Injury  to  the  fruit  of  the  cherry. 
It  is  said  that  if  the  plants  are  dusted  on  the  upper  side  with  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  wood  ashes,  lime,  or  fine  road  dust  the  beetles  will  in  most  seasons  leave 
the  plants  alone.  Paris  green  dusted  over  the  foliage  will  drive  the  beetles 
away. 

The  greenhouse  thrips,  H.  M.  Russell  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  6i, 
pt.  6,  pp.  43-60,  figs.  3). — ^The  author  has  made  a  study  in  Florida  of  the  life 
history  and  means  by  which  the  greenhouse  thrips  {Hcliothrips  hwmorrhoir 
dalis)  can  be  controlled. 

The  tlirlps  was  found  in  1907  to  be  the  source  of  diseased  conditions  of 
crotons  in  a  greenhouse  at  Orlando,  Fla.  In  1908  it  was  reported  to  be  the 
source  of  injury  to  mangoes  at  Miami,  Fla.,  to  plants  in  greenhouses  at  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Cal.,  and  to  ornamentals  In  parks  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  The 
injury,  so  ftir  as  known,  is  confined  to  the  foliage,  no  reports  having  been  made 
of  injury  to  blossom&    Since  the  species  has  been  collected  in  widely  distributed 
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places  in  this  country,  it  is  concluded  tliat  the  pest  is  generally  distributed  in 
greenhouses  throughout  the  United  States. 

Technical  descriptions  are  given  of  the  immature  stages  and  the  habits  are 
discussed.  On  a  few  occasions  specimens  of  the  mite  Lwlaps  macropilis  have 
been  found  fastened  to  the  dorsum  of  thrips.  Details  of  fumigation  and  spray- 
ing experiments  are  reported.  The  remedies  recommended  include  fumigating 
with  nicotine  papers,  nicotine  liquid  extract,  and  hydrocyanic-acid  gas,  and 
spraying  with  water,  nicotine  liquids,  and  kerosene  emulsion. 

A  bibliography  of  27  titles  is  appended  to  the  account 

Descriptions  and  life  histories  of  two  new  parasites  of  the  black  currant 
mite,  Eriophyes  ribis,  Adelaide  M.  Tatlob  (Jour.  Econ.  BioU,  4  (1909),  A'o.  i, 
pp.  i-8,  pl8,  2,  figs.  4)' — ^  chalcidid,  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  Tetraati- 
chus  eriophyes,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  common  and  useful  enemies  of  the 
black  currant  mite.  Nine  montlis  are  required  by  this  chalcidid  to  complete  its 
growth.  The  mite  is  parasitized  by  a  minute  fungus,  which  is  described  as 
new  and  named  Botrytis  eriophyes.  The  clialcidld  larvfc  are  also  killed  by  this 
fungus,  as  were  nut  mites  {Eriophyes  avellanw)  and  birch  mites  {E.  betuke) 
that  liad  been  inoculated. 

Lepidopterous  enemies  of  the  vine,  L.  Vivarelli  (Rivista  [Conegliano], 
4,  set,,  15  (1909),  Nos.  2,  pp.  27-^1;  S,  pp.  56-61;  4,  pp.  80-^;  5,  pp.  lOS-112; 
<?,  pp.  123-129;  7,  pp.  158-162;  8,  pp.  177-184,  figs.  i5).— A  consideratlMi  of  13 
species  that  are  injurious  to  grapes  in  Italy. 

Eggs  and  stages  of  the  lesser  apple  worm^  EI  P.  Taylor  (Jour,  Boon.  BnL, 
2  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  237-239).— EggB  were  collected  on  June  19,  1908,  at  Olden, 
^lo.,  from  the  smooth  surface  of  small  apples  and  from  the  upper  surface  of 
apple  leaves  borne  near  fruit  Although  at  the  time  of  collection  these  eggs 
were  noted  to  be  much  smaller  than  others  in  the  lot  they  were  taken  to  be 
those  of  the  codling  moth ;  upon  breeding  to  maturity  adults  of  the  lesser  apple 
worm  emerged. 

**  The  eggs  upon  apple  trees,  so  far  as  observed,  are  deposited  singly  either 
upon  the  smooth  surface  of  the  forming  apple  or  upon  the  upper  or  glabrous 
surface  of  the  apple  leaves.  In  this  respect  the  oviposition  habits  of  the  moth 
upon  apple  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  codling  moth.  The  eggs  when  freshly  laid 
appear  as  small  semitransparent  yellowish-white  spots,  looking  not  unlike  much 
flattened  and  very  small  drops  of  milk.  In  outline  they  are  usually  oval,  fitting 
closely  down  upon  the  surface  as  convex  disks.  Specimens  measured  upon  an 
average  0.68  mm.  long  by  0.53  mm.  broad,  which  measurements  show  it  to  be 
a  trifle  more  than  one-half  the  size  of  the  egg  of  the  codling  moth.  .  .  . 

"Larv»  under  observation  spent  upon  an  average  of  17  days  in  the  fruit 
from  the  time  they  were  seen  to  hatch  until  they  emerged  for  pupation.  From 
21  to  23  days  elapsed  from  the  time  eggs  hatched  to  the  emergence  of  the  pink 
fusiform  larvae  from  the  apple  for  cocoon  spinning,  and  in  one  instance  gave  24 
days  from  the  time  the  larva  left  the  apple  to  the  appearance  of  the  adult  moth, 
with  an  average  actual  pupal  period  of  12  to  16  days.  The  total  life  cycle  of 
the  lesser  apple  worm  was  found  to  be  approximately  the  same  as  for  the 
codling  moth.  ...  It  is  quite  probable  that  eggs  of  Enarmonia  prunivora  were 
already  being  laid  in  the  orchard  late  in  May,  at  which  time  apples  of  standard 
winter  varieties  measured  from  1  to  11  in.  in  diameter." 

The  fact  that  the  eggs  of  the  lesser  apple  worm  are  laid  a  few  days  later 
than  those  of  the  codling  moth  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  spray  at  this 
particular  time. 

Notes  on  insects  affecting  the  coconut  trees  in  the  Society  Islands,  R.  W. 
DoAifS  {Jour.  Econ.  EnU,  2  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  220-223) .—Tlda  is  an  account  of 
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obserrations  made  of  other  Insects  while  investigating  the  injury  to  coconut 
trees  by  Aspidiotua  destructor  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1053)  in  the  Society  Islands. 

Hemichionaspis  aspidistrw  is  said  to  rank  next  to  A,  destructor  in  numbers 
and  probably  in  amount  of  damage  done.  Everywhere  it  is  abundantly  para- 
sitized by  a  small  chalcidid.  Lepidosaphes  gloveri  is  often  very  abundant  on 
the  bases  of  the  older  leaves,  but  as  long  as  its  attack  is  restricted  to  this  part 
of  the  tree  the  damage  done  can  not  be  very  great.  It  also  was  everywhere 
badly  parasitized.  On  the  young  tender  unfolding  leaves  of  many  of  the  trees 
are  to  be  found  large  colonies  of  Pseudococcvs  pandani.  What  seems  to  be  the 
same  species  of  the  mealy  bug  occurs  abundantly  on  the  Pandanus. 

Sphenophorus  ohscurus  and  Calandra  taitensis  are  said  to  bore  toward  the 
base  of  the  leaves,  causing  a  resin-like  exudation  to  flow  from  holes  made  by 
the  larvae.  The  larvae  of  a  small  moth  works  on  the  underside  of  the  leaflets, 
eating  away  the  lower  surface  and  causing  the  whole  leaf  to  turn  brown  and 
die.  Another  small  moth  larva  may  prove  to  be  of  considerable  importance  on 
account  of  its  habit  of  attacking  the  male  flower  buds  as  soon  as  they  are 
exposed  by  the  opening  of  the  spathe.  On  some  of  the  trees  where  male  spike- 
lets  were  In  bloom  the  spike  would  be  covered  with  two  species  of  CEdemerids, 
Ananca  livid  a  and  A,  collaris,  the  former  being  the  more  abundant.  They 
were  feeding  on  the  pollen  and  where  a  spike  was  badly  attacked  practically  all 
the  pollen  was  destroyed. 

Brassolis  isthmia,  a  lepldopteroas  insect  highly  injurious  to  coconat  cul- 
ture in  the  Panama  Canal  zone,  H.  F.  Sohijltz  (Proc,  Ent,  8oc.  Wash.^  10 
U908),  No.  S-4,  pp.  164-167).— This  insect  Is  said  to  have  occurred  in  such 
numbers  in  1906  as  to  defoliate  the  coconut  trees  on  the  Isthmus  and  necessitate 
their  being  cut  down.  The  pest  feeds  at  night,  remaining  in  the  nest  during 
the  day.  While  It  can  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  arsenate  of  lead,  it  is  more 
easily  accomplished  by  cutting  down  the  nests.  A  dipterous  parasite  is  said  to 
help  in  its  control. 

Animals  associated  with  the  Hevea  rubber  plant  in  Ceylon,  O.  B.  Green 
(Circs,  and  Agr.  Jour,  Roy.  Bot.  Oard.  Ceylon,  4  {1908).  No,  12,  pp.  91-102).^ 
A  brief  account  of  the  enemies  of  the  Hevea  rubber  plant  There  are  said  to 
be  comparatively  few  animal  enemies  of  this  plant  in  Ceylon.  It  is  to  a  very 
large  extent  self-protected  from  insect  attack  by  the  presence  of  the  viscid 
caoutchouc-producing  latex,  which  constitutes  its  great  value. 

Arsenical  poisoning  of  fruit  trees,  W.  P.  Headden  (Jour,  Econ.  Ent.,  2 
(1909),  No.  5,  pp.  2S9-245). — ^A  detailed  account  of  experiments  to  which  this 
article  refers  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  452).  The  author  con- 
cludes "  that  we  must  either  find  some  other  still  more  insoluble  arsenical  com- 
pound than  any  which  has  heretofore  been  used,  or  find  some  other  substance 
with  which  to  combat  the  codling  moth,  or  eventually  render  our  trees  so 
short-lived  as  to  curtail  the  proflts  of  orcharding." 

A  note  on  the  action  of  caustic  soda,  paraffin,  and  tar  oils  on  fruit  trees, 
S.  Williamson  (Jour,  Cooper  Research  La&.,  1909,  No,  1,  pp.  S8-42,  figs.  S). — 
The  author  concludes  that  the  fruit  grower  must  exercise  great  care  in  the  use  of 
fluids  containing  caustic  soda,  paraflin,  and  tar  oils  and  that  the  risk  of  damage 
to  trees  is  too  great  to  warrant  their  reconunendation. 

Control  of  insects  and  of  plant  diseases,  O.  D.  Jabvis  (Connecticut  Storrs 
Sta,  Bui.  56,  pp.  220-282,  pis.  8).— This  bulletin  discusses  the  principles  of  spray- 
ing and  general  preventives  for  insect  and  fungus  pests,  gives  formulas  of  in- 
secticides and  fungicides,  and  directions  for  spraying  the  more  important  crops, 
describes  the  more  important  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases,  and  briefly  con- 
siders spraying  machinery. 
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InstructionB  for  spraying,  W.  H.  Chandler  {Missouri  Sta.  Ore.  Inform.  ^ 
pp.  J 6,  figs,  6). — Directions  for  the  preparation  and  use  of  Insecticides  and 
fungicides  in  combating  insect  ^lemies  and  fungas  diseases  of  fruits. 

Nursery  and  orchard  inspection  in  Maryland,  T.  B.  Stmons  {Jour,  Econ. 
EnU  2  {1909),  No.  S,  pp.  248-251).—^  description  of  nursery  and  oicbard  in- 
spection as  carried  out  in  Maryland. 

Nursery  inspection  in  Minnesota,  F.  It,  Washbubn  (Jour.  Econ^  BnL,  t 
{1909),  No,  9,  pp,  246,  ig^7).— A  brief  account  of  the  nursery  Inspection  as  con- 
ducted in  Minnesota. 

The  transmission  of  disease  by  insects,  F.  G.  Wmxlman  (Proc  Path,  8oa 
Phila,,  n.  ser„  12  {1909),  No.  1,  pp,  56-4^).— This  is  a  brief  account  of  observa- 
tions made  in  Africa  by  the  author. 

An  introduction  to  methods  of  studying  the  morbid  histology  of  disease- 
carrying  insects,  A.  E.  Hamebton  {Jour,  Boy,  Army  Med.  Corps ^  11  {1909), 
No.  3,  pp,  243-249), —A  brief  account  of  the  technique. 

Ticks.  A  monognraph  of  the  Ixodoidea,  G.  H.  F.  Nuttall  and  C.  Wakbub- 
TON  {Cambridge,  1908,  pp.  X+104+36,  pis.  3,  figs,  ii^).— This  work  on  tlie 
Argasida;  is  part  1  of  a  monograph  of  the  Ixodoidea,  now  in  preparation.  Prac- 
tically all  that  has  been  published  on  the  subject  is  said  to  have  received  ade- 
quate consideration.  In  the  authors'  opinion  the  genus  Argas  comprises  6 
well-established  species,  while  4  others  are  doubtfuL  Argas  miniatus  is  made 
a  synonym  of  A.  persicus.  The  genus  Omithodoros  is  represented  by  11  well 
defined  and  3  doubtful  specie&  A  complete  synonymy  and  iconography  are 
given  for  each  species. 

Both  authors  are  responsible  for  the  systematic  portion,  while  the  biological 
section  was  prepared  by  the  senior  author.  W.  F.  CJooper  and  L.  EL  Robbison 
assisted  in  collating  the  literature  on  the  subject.  In  the  text  the  Harvard  sys- 
tem of  references  is  adopted,  the  year  and  page  of  the  authors*  papers  b^ng 
added  after  their  names.  A  bibliography  of  about  300  titles  printed  on  one  side 
of  thin  paper,  suitable  to  cut  and  paste  upon  index  cards,  is  app^ided.  Biany 
text  figures  and  plates  accompany  the  work. 

Three  new  ticks  from  the  United  States,  N.  Banks  {Proc.  Ent.  8oc  Wash., 
10  {1908),  No.  3-4,  pp.  170-173,  figs,  6) .--Dermacentor  modestus  from  a  horse 
at  Mountain  Home,  Idaho,  and  Prescott  and  Olympia,  Wash.;  Aponomma 
inomata  from  a  dog  at  Corpus  Christi,  and  a  rabbit  at  Victoria,  Tex.;  and 
Ixodes  tcxanus  from  a  raccoon  in  Live  Oak  County,  Tex.,  are  described  as  new. 

Some  host  relations  of  ticks,  W.  A.  Hookeb  {Jour.  Eoon,  Ent.,  2  {1909), 
No,  3,  pp.  251-257). — Forty-one  species  of  ticks  representing  10  genera  are  said 
to  occur  in  the  United  States  and  Alaska.  Aniblyomma  dissimUe,  a  Mexican 
species,  is  reported  to  have  been  collected  from  iguanas  at  Brownsville,  Tex. 
The  new  species  Aponomma  inomata  which  has  been  collected  from  the  dog  and 
rabbit  in  Texas  is  the  first  representative  of  this  genus  discovered  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  larval  stage  Amhlyomm^a  tuberculatum  has  been  found  to  attach 
to  mammals  and  birda  The  nymphs  are  commonly  found  on  the  gopher  tortoise 
and  were  experimentally  engorged  upon  a  bovine,  while  the  adults  apparently 
attach  to  cold-blooded  animals  only.  Other  species  of  which  the  host  relations 
are  noted  are  AmUyomma  americanum,  Hwmaphysalis  leporis-pdlustris,  H. 
ehordcilis,  Ixodes  scapularis,  I.  cookei,  I.  rUHnus,  Dermacentor  venustus,  D. 
variabilis,  and  D,  marginatus. 

Bots  of  horses  {Agr.  Qaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  20  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  203-^8,  figs. 
6), — ^A  description  is  given  of  the  biology  of  OastrophUus  equi  and  O.  hwmor- 
rhoidalis.    Preventive  measures  and  curative  treatment  are  briefly  considered. 

Note  on  aphids  attacking  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  W.  E.  Collinge  {Jour. 
Cooper  Research  Lab,,  1909,  No.  1,  pp,  51,  52), — ^The  author  quotes  the  following 
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notes  received  from  a  correspondent  at  Sydney,  Australia,  concerning  this  pest, 
a  report  of  wliicli  by  Gurney  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  654) : 
**  This  pest  makes  Its  appearance  in  the  springtime  when  the  trefoil  clover  is 
beginning  to  flower,  and  a  drooping,  showery  season,  producing  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  clover,  causes  the  pest  to  become  a  terrible  scourge,  attacking  not  only 
sheep,  but  cattle  and  horses." 

As  far  as  is  at  present  known  the  pest  concerned  is  regarded  as  a  purely 
dov^r  aphis,  resembling  very  much  the  rose  and  cabbage  aphis,  particularly 
the  latter.  This  pest  is,  however,  black  in  color,  while  the  ordinary  aphis  is  a 
slaty-gre^i  color. 

IiUcUia  as  a  parasite,  B.  Hesse  (Biol  CentbU,  28  (1908),  No.  2S,  pp.  755- 
758). — Several  cases  are  noted  where  live  and  newly  dead  toads  were  found  to 
have  larvse  of  Lucilia  developing  in  the  head  region.  The  author  observed 
LucUia  cfBsar  depositing  eggs  in  a  living  nestling  of  the  mistle-thrush  (Turdus 
vUcivorus)  that  had  fallen  from  the  nest 

Bee  keeping  in  Massachusetts,  B.  N.  Gates  (Masaachustts  Sta.  Bui.  129,  pp. 
SSl^  figs.  2). — ^This  is  a  reprint  of  Bulletin  75,  part  7,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology of  this  Department,  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  357). 

Iiac  and  lac  cultivation,  b.  N.  Avasia  {[Indian  Forest  DepU]  Pamphlet  ^, 
Forest  Econ.  8er.  i,  pp.  10). — ^A  lecture  delivered  at  the  Imperial  Forest  College 
at  I>ehra  Qun.  Lac  is  descril)ed  as  a  resinous  incrustation  formed  by  the  scale 
Insect  Tachardia  lacca  on  twigs  of  certain  trees.  Schleicfiera  trijuga  and  Butea 
frondosa  are  said  to  be  the  trees  most  suitable  for  lac  production. 

XJniversal  camera  bracket,  E.  Viall  {8ci.  Amer.  Sup.  67  (1909),  No.  1740, 
p.  292,  figs,  4). — ^Plans  and  photographs  are  presented  of  a  simple  camera 
bracket  that  has  l)een  devised  for  use  in  photographing  objects  on  the  ground. 
This  bracket  combines  the  features  of  being  universal,  rigid,  and  cheap,  and  is 
said  to  be  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  ball-and-socket  Joint  universal  camera 
holder.  This  bracket  is  apparently  suited  to  the  use  of  the  entomologist  in 
field  work. 

FOODS— EUKAN  HTTTBITION. 

Iiinnaeus'  dietetics,  A.  O.  Lindfobs  (Uppsala  Univ.  Aarsskr.  1907,  lAnn^fest 
Skr.  2,  pp.  167,  ph  1). — ^This  translation  was  made  from  Linnaeus's  original 
manuscript.    There  Is  a  brief  introduction  by  the  translator. 

Sugar  as  food  for  man,  J.  Tbibot  and  F.  Dxjpont  (Rev,  8oc.  8ci.  Hyg,  Ali- 
ment., 7  (1909),  No,  5,  pp,  119-119), — ^Data  on  the  dietetic  use  of  sugar  are 
summarized  and  discussed. 

The  harmful  effects  of  acetanilid,  antipyrin,  and  phenacetin,  L.  F. 
Kebleb,  F.  p.  Mobgan,  and  P.  Rupp  ( U.  8,  Dept,  Agr.,  Bur,  Chem.  BuL  126,  pp. 
85), — In  order  to  obtain  reliable  information  regarding  the  harmful  effects  of 
acetanilid,  antipyrin,  and  phenacetin  an  investigation  was  undertaken  to 
ascertain  as  far  es  possible  their  status  as  toxic  agents.  To  this  end  an  inquiry 
was  addressed  to  medical  practitioners  in  the  United  States  with  regard  to 
their  experience  with  the  drugs  and  a  study  was  made  of  the  medical  litera- 
ture of  the  subject.  The  data  summarized  show  that  these  drugs  are  pre- 
8cril)ed  by  the  majority  of  observers  less  frequently  than  formerly,  the  reasons 
given  being  in  most  instances  their  toxic  and  particularly  their  depresshig 
effect 

The  bulletin  also  contains  a  summary  of  the  results  of  an  inquiry  regarding 
the  importance  of  the  ill  effects  of  these  agents,  which  was  conducted  by  the 
British  Medical  Association. 
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Chemical  composition  of  some  Sudan  grains,  W.  Beam  (Rpt.  Wellcome  Re- 
search Laha,  Gordon  Mem.  Col.  Khartoum,  S  (1908),  pp,  401-411), — ^A  large 
number  of  analyses  are  reported  of  different  varieties  of  sorghum,  Indian  corn, 
teff  (Poa  ahyssinica),  millet,  rice,  fenugreek,  beans,  com,  and  of  other  grains 
and  oil-bearing  seeda 

Hilling  and  baking  tests  with  wheat,  L.  R,  Waldbon  (North  Dakota  8ta,, 
Rpt.  Dickinson  fiuhitta.  1908,  pp.  2^-26,  pi.  1). — Milling  and  bailing  tests  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  E.  F.  Ladd  are  reported  with  the  following  varieties 
of  wheat :  Kahla,  an  Algerian  durum  with  black  chaff  and  beards ;  Gatlnean,  a 
Canadian  Red  Fife  and  Wild  Goose  hybrid ;  two  Kubankas ;  Galgalos,  a  velvet 
chaff  **  hard  "  wheat ;  and  Girka,  a  Russian  wheat  that  very  closely  resembles 
Fife.  All  the  wheats  were  heavy,  ranging  from  60.5  to  64.5  lbs.  per  bushel,  and 
the  yield  of  flour  was  high  in  every  case,  all  giving  an  average  corrected  per- 
centage of  70  except  Glrka.  "  In  yield  of  patent  flour,  the  Kahla  wheat  leads 
with  a  percentage  of  59.9.  The  percentage  of  the  *  clear  *  flours  and  the  bran 
are  correspondingly  low.  The  Gatineau  is  apparently  with  the  dumms  as  a 
milling  wheat.  The  durums  are  apparently  much  superior  In  milling  qoalities 
to  the  two  *  hard '  wheats." 

A  study  of  the  gluten  of  the  different  flours  showed  that  In  the  case  of  the 
durum  wheats  the  expansion  was  decidedly  lower  than  with  the  hard  wheats 
and  that  the  Gatineau  was  intermediate  in  this  respect.  The  Girka  flour  showed 
a  high  expansion  and  In  the  author's  opinion  "  ought  to  make  very  *  li^t  * 
bread.    The  Galgalos  loaf  fails  to  *  stand  up  *  in  the  oven." 

The  baking  tests  were  made  in  comparison  with  a  standard  flour.  The  results 
reported  indicate  "  that  a  less  amount  of  the  durum  is  required  to  make  a  loaf 
of  a  certain  weight  than  is  required  of  the  hard  wheat  flour.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  baker,  the  durum  flours  ought  to  be  much  more  preferable.  The 
Girka  flour  shows  its  ability  to  make  a  loaf,  very  nearly  as  large  as  the  *  stand- 
ard.' .  .  .  The  Kahla  and  Kubanka  loaves  are  but  three-fourths  as  large  as  the 
standard  loaf,  of  the  same  weight.  The  Kahla  is  considerably  superior  in  the 
number  of  loaves  it  produces  per  bushel  of  wheat  and  per  barrel  of  flour.  The 
Girka  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  The  Gatineau  shows  up  very  favorably,  both 
as  a  milling  and  as  a  bread  wheat.  Unfortunately  the  trials  for  two  seasons 
do  not  Indicate  that  it  yields  as  well  as  the  Girka  or  Kubanka." 

Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  on  **  facing  ''  and  other  methods  of 
preparing  rice  for  sale,  J.  M.  Hamill  (Local  Govt.  Bd,  [Qt.  Brit.^  Rpts.  Ingp. 
Foods,  1909,  No.  8,  pp.  21). — ^An  investigation  was  undertaken  into  the  condi- 
tions under  which  rice  is  prepared  and  sold,  with  a  view  to  securing  data  re- 
garding the  extent  to  which  **  facing  "  and  other  treatment  of  rice  is  practiced 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  milling. 

Millers  generally  polish  rice,  according  to  the  author,  talc  or  kindred  sob- 
stance  being  used  to  impart  a  high  polish  or  glaze  to  the  grain.  Furthermore; 
pigments  of  various  kinds  such  as,  most  commonly,  ultramarine  blue,  but  some- 
times Prussian  blue,  indigo  and  anilin  dyes  may  be  employed  to  modify  the 
yellowish  color  of  rice,  while  oil,  either  vegetable  oil  such  as  arachis  oil.  or 
some  mineral  oil,  is  used  to  increase  its  translucency.  A  sample  of  the  talc 
used  in  "  facing  "  rice  was  analyzed,  and  analyses  of  extraneous  mineral  mat- 
ter from  the  surface  of  rice  by  P.  A.  B.  Richards  reported.  Of  509  samples 
of  rice  examined  86  were  unpolished,  69  lightly  polished,  and  354  highly  polished. 

According  to  the  author,  "  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  anticipating  that 
injurious  results  are  likely  to  follow  the  use  of  polishing  materials  if  they  are 
used  in  such  a  way  that  only  comparatively  small  amounts,  such  as  shown  in 
the  majority  of  the  analyses  [reported]  •  .  •  remain  in  the  rice. 
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"At  the  same  time,  the  presence  in  a  food  like  rice  of  comparatively  large 
quantities  (such  as  1  to  2  per  cent)  of  insoluble  and  possibly  irritating  mineral 
matter  might  in  some  circumstances  be  definitely  prejudicial  to  health,  es- 
pecially as  this  food  is  often  given  in  considerable  quantities  to  children  and 
invalids. 

"The  quantity  of  mineral  matter  can,  of  course,  be  reduced  by  carefully 
washing  the  grains  with  cold  water  before  cooking,  but  it  Is  not  desirable  that 
the  consumer  should  have  to  rely  on  this  means  of  reducing  the  foreign  matter 
which  has  been  added.  .  .  . 

"The  small  quantity  of  oil  employed  in  dressing  rice  appears  to  have  no 
effect,  but  it  should  be  said  on  the  other  side  that,  on  general  principles,  use  of 
a  mineral  oil  should  be  avoided  in  any  article  of  diet. 

"With  regard  to  coloring  matter,  the  amounts  used  in  rice  are  small,  and 
no  objection  in  respect  of  risk  to  health  need  arise  provided  that  colors  are 
nsed,  the  reasonable  fitness  of  which  for  dietetic  purposes  has  been  assured.  .  .  . 

"  It  seems  desirable  that  the  quantity  of  adventitious  mineral  matter  should 
be  determined  by  public  analysts  to  whom  rice  samples  are  submitted  under  the 
Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and  that  the  analyst's  certificate  should  direct 
attention  to  samples  in  which  the  proportion  of  mineral  matter  exceeds  ...  0.5 
per  cent'* 

In  the  appendixes  are  given  analyses  by  P.  A.  B.  Richards  of  various  speci- 
mais  of  unglazed  rice  to  which  known  proportions  of  talc  had  been  added,  and 
experiments  by  S.  B.  Schryver  with  regard  to  the  digestibility  of  oiled  rice, 
mice  being  used  as  subjects. 

It  appears  "  that  oil  has  no  Influence  on  the  rate  of  diastatic  digestion,  the 
results  only  varying  as  a  rule  by  less  than  2  mg.  from  a  mean.** 

The  occurrence  of  asparagin  in  young  pear  fruits,  P.  Hubeb  (Schweiz, 
Wchnschr,  Chem.  u,  Pharm.,  47  (1909),  No.  26,  pp,  401,  402).— Determinations 
of  asparagin  in  young  pears  are  reported. 

Fruit  acid  in  pineapples,  R.  Katseb  (Ztschr.  Offentl,  Chem,,  15  (1909), 
"So,  10,  pp,  187,  188). — ^According  to  the  author's  determinations  2  samples  of 
pineapple  juice  contained  respectively  63  and  60  gm.  citric  acid  per  100  cc. 
Tartaric  and  malic  acid  were  not  present.  Very  little  of  the  citric  acid  was 
in  combination  with  bases. 

Pickled  tea  (Trop.  Agr.  and  Mag.  Ceylon  Agr.  8oc.,  4  (1909),  No.  5,  pp. 
461-526). — Information  is  given  regarding  a  fermented  product  made  from 
tea  leaves  which  is  used  in  Burma  and  neighboring  regions.  The  article  is 
quoted  from  Capital.    See  also  a  previous  note  (R  S.  R.,  21,  p.  64). 

Powdered  meat.  Its  food  and  therapeutic  value,  P.  LASSABLii^tE  (Arch. 
MH.  ExpU  et  Anat.  Path.  [Parish,  21  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  299^23).— A  fuller  ac- 
count of  investigations  previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R,  19, 
p.  358). 

Changes  in  cold  storage  and  frozen  meat,  J.  B.  Righelet  (Rev.  Facult. 
Agron.  y  Vet.  La  Plata,  2.  ser.,  5  (1909),  pp.  226-236) .—The  nature  of  slime, 
brown  spot,  and  mold,  their  prevention,  and  similar  questions  are  taken  up. 

Changes  in  cold  storage  and  frozen  meat,  J.  E.  Righelet  (Bol.  Min.  Agr. 
[Buenos  Aires],  10  (1909),  No.  4,  PP.  282-289).— A  less  extended  article  than 
that  noted  above. 

What  is  diseased  meat  and  what  is  its  relation  to  meat  inspectionf  T. 
Smith  (Amer.  Jour.  Pub.  Hyg.,  19  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  597-4^1 ) .—Quotations 
from  the  author's  summary  follow  i 

"There  are  few  animals  either  ideally  sound  or  wholly  free  from  disease 
germs  or  parasites.    [The  author,  however,  does  not  consider  that  these  minor 
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departures  from  normal,  which  are  the  most  numerous,  are  harmful  or  objec- 
tionable with  good  meat  Inspection  service  In  operation.] 

**The  line  to  be  drawn  between  normal  and  suspicious  or  infected  meat  1b 
not  absolutely  fixed,  but  depends  on  the  nature  and  stage  of  the  disease  process. 

'*  In  very  few  diseased  conditions  would  the  thoroughly  cooked  meat  if  eaten 
produce  disease  in  man. 

*'Anlmals  affected  with  certain  diseases  are  rejected  in  toto  because  the  han- 
dling may  infect  man  or  disseminate  the  disease.  Animals  affected  with  other 
diseases  are  rejected  partly  because  our  general  standards  of  healthy  meat  are 
relatively  high,  partly  because  such  diseases  may  be  disseminated  by  the  meat 
and  infect  other  animals. 

'*  The  proportion  of  harmless  meat  from  diseased  animals  excluded  from  ooQ- 
sumptlon  in  the  future  will  probably  depend  more  or  less  on  the  relative  scarcity 
of  meat.  With  the  shrinking  of  supplies  we  may  eventually  approximate  the 
regulations  now  in  force  in  Germany  which  permit  a  larger  freedom  in  the 
use  of  meat  from  diseased  animals  than  we  do. 

*' Proper  inspection  demands  well-trained  inspectors  and  these  are  most 
economically  employed  in  large  public  abattoirs. 

**  To  utilize  our  meat  products  most  efficiently  they  should  be  classified  and 
meat  from  certain  diseased  animals  now  rejected  entirely  should  be  sold  under 
suitable  restrictions  after  sterilization." 

Public  slaughterhouses  (Scotland),  F.  Dittmab  {Qlasgow:  Local  Qavi,  Bd^ 
1908,  pp,  82), — ^A  report  is  presented  on  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Scotland 
in  respect  to  the  provision  of  public  slaughterhouses  by  local  authorities,  and 
as  to  the  methods  of  meat  inspection  conducted  by  such  organization&  On 
the  basis  of  data  collected  suggestions  for  improvement  are  made. 

Food  legislation  {Bui.  Mens.  Off.  Renseig.  Agr.  [PariM],  8  (1909),  No.  S, 
pp.  607-623). — ^A  summary  of  recent  food  legislation  in  Germany,  England,  the 
United  States,  and  other  countries. 

Notices  of  judgment  ( U.  B.  Dept.  Agr.,  yoticea  of  Judgment  69-51,  pp,  2S; 
82,  pp.  7;  8S-00,  pp.  i9).— These  notices  of  judgment  have  to  do  with  the  mifr 
branding  of  rye  flour,  canned  peas,  lemon  extract,  canned  cherries,  vinegai; 
maple  sirup,  canned  tomatoes,  water,  tomato  catsup,  salad  oil,  drug  prepara- 
tions, wine,  baked  beans  and  tomato  sauce,  saltpeter,  and  evaporated  apples; 
the  adulteration  of  milk  and  oats;  and  the  adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
pepper. 

Health  regrulations  of  the  Prussian  States  in  the  year  1907  (ZUekr. 
dffentL  Chem.,  15  {1909),  No.  10,  pp,  188-195),— A  brief  account  of  the  natnw 
of  the  pure  food  work  of  the  Prussian  inspection  stations. 

Food  standards  in  the  colony  of  Victoria  {Brit.  Food  Jour,,  11  {1999), 
Nos.  12Jt,  pp,  58-61;  125,  pp,  77,  78;  126,  pp,  97-99). --The  official  food  standards 
adopted  in  Victoria  are  quoted. 

A  quarterly  report  of  progress  in  food  chemistry,  H.  Zuckeb  {Ph»rm. 
Ztg.,  54  {1909),  No8,  48,  pp,  470,  471;  49,  pp.  4^9,  480).— A  digest  of  analytical 
and  other  data  regarding  the  chemistry  of  bread,  milk,  tea,  coffee,  coco,  water, 
and  other  products  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1909  is  giv^i. 

Progrress  in  the  examination  of  foods,  condiments,  fats,  and  oils,  Vn 
(dsterr.  Chem,  Ztg,,  12  {1909),  Nos,  5,  pp.  59-62;  6,  pp.  74-77;  10,  pp.  ISO-ISS).-- 
This  is  a  digest  of  data  regarding  the  examination  of  water,  milk,  wine,  fats, 
oils,  bakers*  goods,  meat  products,  honey,  preservatives,  and  other  such  goods. 

Food  analyses  No.  23,  B.  H.  S.  Bailey  and  H.  L.  Jackson  {Bui.  Kam,  B4. 
Health,  5  {1909),  No,  5,  pp.  i00-i05).— Data  are  given  regardUig  the  analysei 
of  a  number  of  samples  of  sirups,  extracts,  vinegar,  pickles,  and  miscellaneoaf 
foods. 
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MinBgBT  and  artificial  vinegar,  Witte  (Ztschr.  6ffentl.  Chem,,  15  (1909), 
No.  JO,  pp.  181-187). — ^A  discussion  and  digest  of  data. 

The  comi>osition,  alcohol  content,  and  nonalcoholic  constituents  of  brandies 
and  cognacs,  X.  Rocqites  (Rev.  Soc.  Sci,  Hyg.  Aliment,  7  (1909),  No.  5,  pp. 
lOS-110), — Data  are  reported  regarding  the  composition  of  these  goods. 

Brandies  and  other  alcoholic  beverages,  C.  Gibabd  (Rev,  Soc.  Bci.  Hyg. 
Aliment.,  7  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  90-94),— A  report  and  discussion  of  analytical 
data. 

Cognacs,  J.  M.  Guillon  (Rev.  Boer  Sci.  Hyg.  Aliment.,  7  (1909),  No.  6,  pp. 
Ill,  112), — ^A  note  on  the  analysis  of  such  goods. 

Analyses  of  wines  from  the  Baranya  district  (Bui.  Inst.  Cent.  Amp6loh 
Roy.  Hongrois,  1  (1906),  tables  3  [pub,  1908]). — ^A  report  in  tabular  form  and 
without  discussion  of  analyses  of  75  samples  of  wines. 

Fraud  in  the  bottled  water  industry,  E.  Bon  jean  (Rev,  Soc.  Sci.  Hyg. 
Aliment,,  7  (1909),  No,  S,  pp.  45-52), — ^The  systematic  examination  of  mineral 
waters  is  recommended  with  a  view  to  determining  their  genuineness,  and  the 
legal  aspects  of  the  matter  are  considered. 

Ijeed  in  culinary  utensils  and  tinned  goods,  Pad£  and  Kohn-Abrest  (Rev. 
Soc.  Sci.  Hyg.  Aliment.,  7  (1909),  No.  5,  p.  120). — ^A  note  on  lead  In  enameled 
and  tinned  utensils  and  Its  permissible  limits. 

]ll8souri  Home  Makers'  Conference  Association  (Missouri  Bd.  Agr,  Mo, 
But.,  7  (1909),  No.  S,  pp,  70,  figs.  S,  dgm.  1), — ^A  report  of  the  business  transacted 
at  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Home  Makers'  Conference  Asso- 
ciation, Columbia,  Mo.,  January,  1909,  is  presented,  with  papers.  Including 
among  others  The  Typical  Rural  Home,  Its  Possibilities,  and  Obligations,  by 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Harvey ;  What  the  State  May  Do  for  the  Farmers'  Wives,  and  House- 
hold Conveniences,  by  Martha  Van  Rensselaer;  Well-Balanced  Meals,  by  Edna 
D.  Day;  Broiling  and  Roasting  of  Meat,. by  Louise  Stanley;  and  How  to  Can 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  on  the  Farm,  by  Mabel  E.  Moore. 

How  to  cook  vegetables,  Olive  Green  (New  York  and  London,  1909,  pp. 
V-{-644)' — An  extended  compilation  of  methods  of  preparing  vegetables  of 
different  sorts. 

Mechanical  kneading  machines,  Ringelmann  (Bui.  Soc,  Nat.  Agr.  France, 
69  (1909),  No.  5,  pp,  411-419), — ^A  study  of  kneading  machines  with  reference 
to  the  amount  of  power  required. 

Price  of  foodstuffs  in  Trance,  fi  Levasseub  (Rev.  6con,  Internal.,  6  (1909), 
II,  No.  2,  pp,  205-255), — Data  were  collected  In  70  high  schools  regarding  the 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  foodstuffs  during  the  last  25  years  in  different  re- 
gions of  France.    The  statistical  data  reported  are  discussed. 

[Ck>8t  of  food],  Keene  (Diplo,  and  Cons.  Rpts.  [London],  Ann,  Ser.,  1909, 
No.  4226,  pp,  7-20). — ^Data  are  given  regarding  the  price  of  food,  wages,  and 
hours  of  labor,  and  similar  questions  In  the  consular  district  of  Genoa  In  1908. 
A  study  of  malnutrition  in  the  school  child,  E.  M.  Sill  (Jour,  Amer,  Med, 
Assoc  52  (1909),  No.  25,  pp,  1981-1985).— On  the  basis  of  210  cases  of  malnu- 
trition in  school  children  in  New  York  City  which  have  come  under  his  obser- 
vation, the  author  discusses  the  general  subject  and  makes  suggestions  for  treat- 
ment Of  the  children  under  the  author's  observation  showing  malnutrition,  83 
per  cent  practically  depended  for  their  diet  on  bread  with  tea  or  coffee. 

In  the  treatment  of  malnutrition  it  is  pointed  out  that  mothers  must  be  in- 
structed "  in  the  schools  and  clinics,  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  printed  direc- 
tions, as  to  what  foods  are  best  for  the  growing  child,  which  are  the  most 
nntritlous  and  healthful  for  the  money,  the  best  way  to  cook  different  foods, 
what  articles  of  diet  to  avoid,  and  the  necessity  of  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sun- 
light and  cleanliness.    Warm  clothing  is  a  necessity. 
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"  These  children  should  be  given  a  highly  nutritions  diet ;  that  is,  foods  that 
contain  a  large  amount  of  proteid  material.*' 

The  dietary  which  he  states  he  fonnd  to  be  most  valuable  consisted  of  "  milk 
(a  quart  a  day),  coco,  eggs,  red  meat  (once  a  day),  fowl,  fish,  bread  and  butter, 
and  cereals,  such  as  oatmeal.  .  .  .  Farina,  hominy,  com  meal,  rice,  pure  olive 
oil,  and  cream  should  also  be  given  if  possible,  with  vegetables,  such  as  ^inach, 
stewed  tomatoes,  stewed  com,  cauliflower,  baked  and  creamed  potatoes,  purees 
of  beans  or  peas,  and  baked  beans,  and  fresh  fruit,  such  as  oranges,  pears, 
apples,  raw  and  baked  and  in  the  form  of  apple  sauce,  and  stewed  prunes.^ 

The  fluids  of  the  body,  B.  H.  Stabling  (London,  1909,  pp.  F///+186,  figt. 
IS). — In  this  volume  the  author  has  gathered  together  a  number  of  lectures 
delivered  at  different  times.  The  subjects  taken  up  include  the  physical  prop- 
erties  of  protoplasm,  the  osmotic  relationships  of  cells,  the  intake  of  fluid,  the 
exchange  of  fluids  in  the  body — the  production  of  lymph,  the  absorption  of  the 
interstitial  fluids,  the  output  of  fluid,  and  the  fluid  balance  of  the  body. 

Can  nitrogen  equilibrium  be  attained  with  either  sein  or  grliadin  as  the 
sole  proteid  in  the  foodP  V.  Henbiques  (Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  60  (1909), 
No,  2y  pp.  105-118). — ^With  sein  it  was  not  possible  to  attain  nitrogen  equlUbriom 
though  the  loss  was  less  than  with  nitrogen-free  food.  With  gliadin,  nitrogen 
equilibrium  was  attained  and  gains  were  made  provided  the  amount  supplied 
was  sufficiently  large.    The  experiments  were  made  with  rata 

Experiments  to  refute  the  theory  that  the  small  intestine  aids  in  the 
formation  of  glycogen  from  dextrose,  K.  Grubs  (Arch.  Physiol.  [Pfluger], 
127  (1909),  No.  8-10,  pp.  529-^2) .—From  his  experimoital  data  the  author 
concludes  that  the  liver  builds  glycogen  directly  from  dextrose; 

The  metabolism  of  man  duringr  the  work  of  typewriting,  T.  M.  Cabfehteb 
and  F.  G.  Benedict  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  6  (1909),  No.  S,  pp.  271-288).— By 
means  of  a  respiration  calorimeter  the  carbon  dioxid  and  water  output,  the 
oxygen  absorption,  and  the  heat  production  were  studied  both  while  the  sub- 
ject was  engaged  in  typewriting  and  while  at  rest 

Under  the  experimental  conditions,  "  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
work  of  writing  some  1,500  to  1,600  words  per  hour  on  the  typewriter  results 
in  an  increase  over  the  resting  metabolism  of  some  10  to  14  gm.  of  carbon 
dioxid,  10  to  13  gm.  of  oxygen,  and  20  to  30  calories  of  heat  per  hour.  Of 
these  factors  of  metabolism,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  truest  factor  is 
presented  by  the  total  energy  exchange  as  directly  measured,  and  h^ice  taking 
into  consideration  all  the  data  furnished  by  these  two  experiments,  we  an 
tentatively  say  that  the  writing  of  1,600  words  per  hour  on  the  typewriter 
results  In  a  heat  transformation  over  and  above  the  resting  metaboli»n  of  not 
far  from  25  calories.  At  present  too  little  is  known  regarding  the  energy 
transformation  of  various  everyday  activities  to  make  any  striking  comparison, 
but  [by  other  Investigation]  ...  it  has  been  computed  that  there  is  an  hourly 
energy  expenditure  of  about  160  calories  over  and  above  the  resting  maintenance 
requirement  by  a  man  of  70  kg.  walking  along  a  level  road  at  a  rate  of  2.7  mUes 
l>er  hour.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the  work  of  typewriting  calls  for  very 
much  less  transformation  of  energy  than  does  that  of  ordinary  walking.** 

ANIMAL  PBOBTTCnON. 

The  significance  of  animal  industry  in  farm  mana^rement,  H.  Webkh 
(Landw.  Jahrb.,  38  (1909),  Ergdnzungsh.  5,  pp.  79-99).— A  statistical  study  of 
the  importance  of  animal  production  in  Germany.  There  are  some  comments 
on  modem  methods  of  feeding,  and  the  significance  of  different  methods  of 
farm  management  is  discussed* 
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The  principles  and  practice  of  feeding,  including  our  available  stock  foods, 
W.  H.  Dalbymple  (Louisiana  Staa.  BuL  115,  pp.  S-6S,  figs.  12), — ^This  is  a 
bulletin  of  general  information  on  the  principles  of  stock  feeding.  Many  ex- 
amples of  rations  for  different  Icinds  of  stock  are  given,  with  special  reference 
to  the  atilization  of  molasses,  rice  by-prodacts,  cotton-seed  meal,  Lespedeza  hay, 
and  other  feeding  stuffs  which  can  be  economically  raised  in  Louisiana.  The 
data  with  reference  to  the  feeding  of  blackstrap  molasses  are  based  in  part  on 
replies  received  from  a  number  of  the  large  planters  to  a  circular  of  inquiry 
as  to  their  experience. 

Analyses  of  registered  feeding  stuffs,  J.  T.  Wuxabd  et  al.  (Kansas  8ta. 
BuL  158,  pp.  91-142,  fig.  1). — This  bulletin  gives  a  summary  of  the  history  of 
the  feeding  stuffs  law  and  its  administration,  together  with  the  amended  law  in 
full,  and  an  exposition  and  explanation  of  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  the 
rulings  made  under  it  Analyses  of  a  great  variety  of  feeds  as  made  under  the 
amended  law  are  also  reported. 

The  inspection  shows  that  in  general  the  feeds  were  fairly  up  to  the  guar- 
anties. Most  of  the  deficiencies  were  with  com  chop,  for  which  a  guaranty  is 
no  longer  required.  The  samples  varied  according  to  the  region  in  which  the 
feed  was  produced,  and  from  a  study  of  the  different  regions  it  appears  that 
the  protein  content  tends  to  become  higher  the  farther  West  the  feed  originates. 

Analyses  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs  sold  in  Maryland,  H.  B.  McDon- 
NiXL  ET  AL.  (Md.  Agr.  Col.  Quart.,  1909,  No.  44,  pp.  7). — ^Analyses  are  reported 
of  cotton-seed,  linseed,  germ  oil,  com,  meat,  and  bone  meals,  gluten  feeds,  malt 
grouts,  dried  brewers'  grains,  wheat  bran  and  middlings,  ground  oats,  oat 
straw,  oat  hulls,  and  com  hulls. 

Alfalfa  feeds,  G.  M.  MacNider  (N.  O.  Dept.  Agr.,  Div.  Chem.  Oirc,  1,  pp.  4)» — 
Analyses  of  alfalfa  meal  and  mixed  alfalfa  feeds  are  reported. 

Denaturing  feeding  barley  (Jllus.  Landw.  Ztg.,  29  {1909),  No.  46,  pp.  446^ 
447,  figs.  6). — ^This  article  describes  a  cheap  and  efficient  method  for  denaturing 
with  eosin  barley  which  is  imported  for  feeding  purposes. 

The  American  industry  of  com  products,  T.  B.  Waqneb  {Jour.  8oc.  Chenu 
Indus.,  28  {1909),  No.  7,  pp.  843^48,  fig.  i).— After  a  brief  account  of  the 
history  of  the  com  industry  in  America,  the  author  describes  the  process  of 
manufacturing  com  oil,  gluten  meal,  gluten  feeds,  starch,  corn  simp,  glucose, 
and  other  products  of  the  com  kernel. 

The  use  of  waste  products  of  vineyards  as  feeds  for  live  stock,  U.  Rossi 
(Agr.  Mod.,  15  (1909),  Nos.  21,  pp.  282-284;  22,  pp.  296-298;  23,  pp.  311-313, 
fig.  1). — ^Analyses  of  vinasse  and  grape  marc  are  given  and  their  use  as  stock 
feeds  is  discussed. 

Tapioca  flour  for  raising  calves,  A.  Gouin  and  P.  Andouabd  (Bui.  8oc.  Nat. 
Agr.  France,  68  (1908),  No.  10,  pp.  776-779;  Bui.  8ta.  Agron.  Loire-Inf.,  1907-8, 
pp.  81-84)* — ^The  authors  found  the  nutritive  value  of  tapioca  flour  about  equal 
to  that  of  potato  starch  when  used  as  a  supplementary  feed  with  skim  milk. 

Iiamb  feeding  for  1908-9,  A.  D.  Faville  {Wyoming  8ta.  Bui.  81,  pp.  S-8, 
figs.  2). — An  experiment  is  reported  which  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  value  of  Wyoming-grown  grains  for  fattening  purposes.  Three  lots  of  35 
sheep  each  were  fed  for  91  days  on  alfalfa  of  rather  poor  quality  and  equal 
amounts  of  grain.  With  the  different  grains  the  average  daily  gains  per  head 
were  as  follows:  Com  0.3  lb.,  emmer  0.23  lb.,  Scotch  barley  0.33  lb.  In  each 
lot  17  of  the  sheep  were  of  the  RamlK>uiiIet  type.  The  rest  were  crosses  of 
Down  sires  with  grade  Merino  dams.  In  each  case  the  mutton  grades  made 
more  rapid  gains  than  the  RambouiUet 

Comparative  swine  feeding  experiments  with  sweet  and  sour  skim  milk 
at  the  Dair7  Institute  of  Proskau  in  1908,  Klein  (MUchw.  Zentbl.,  5  (1909), 
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2Vo.  7,  pp,  281-288). — Nine  pigs  6  months  of  age  were  divided  into  three  groups 
and  fed  for  15  weeks  a  basal  ration  of  ground  barlej,  potato  flak^  and  fish 
meal.  Group  1  received  on  an  average  4.8  kg.  per  head  per  day  of  sour  skim 
milk  as  a  supplementary  ration,  made  an  average  daily  gain  per  head  of  0.574 
kg.,  and  dressed  81.3  per  cent  of  the  live  weight  Group  2  received  4.8  kg.  per 
day  of  sweet  skim  milk,  made  a  corresponding  gain  of  0.584  kg.,  and  dressed 
84  per  cent  Group  3  received  3  kg.  of  sweet  ^im  milk  per  head  per  day,  made 
a  corresponding  gain  of  0.573  kg.,  and  dressed  82  per  cent 

Samples  of  fat  taken  from  carcasses  of  the  three  groups  gave  the  following 
averages :  Group  1,  water  content  6.68  per  cent,  melting  temperature  at  0*  G, 
46.7,  refractometer  reading  at  40**,  49,  and  iodin  number,  52.9;  group  2,  wat« 
content  6.58  per  cent  melting  temperature  46,  refractometer  reading  49,  and 
iodin  number  53.3 ;  and  group  3,  water  content  7.46  per  cent,  melting  tonpera- 
ture  45.2,  refractometer  reading  49.2,  and  iodin  number  55. 

Fattening  trials  with  hogs,  J.  H.  Shepperd  and  W.  B.  Richabds  {North 
Dakota  8ta,  Bui.  84,  pp.  5-2 Jf,  figs,  13). — Experiments  are  reported  in  which 
barley  and  low-grade  wheat  are  contrasted  with  com  as  feeds  for  fattening 
hogs.    The  results  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Comparison  of  barley ,  ground  rejected  wheat,  and  ground  com  in  fattening  hogs. 


Feed. 

Num- 
ber of 
pigs. 

Num- 
ber of 
days. 

DaUy 

DaUy 

00D8Umi>- 

tionper 
head. 

Cost  of 
gain  per 
pound. 

Grain 
oonsamed 
per  pound 

gftin. 

Dnned 
weight. 

Barley  and  shorts  4:1 

G 
6 
5 
5 

83 
83 
49 
49 

Lb*. 
1.23 
l.fiO 
1.44 
1.75 

Lbs. 
7.08 
7.01 

CenU. 
5.20 
4.31 

Lbs. 
5.74 
4.66 
5.50 
5.05 

Per  cent 

76.2 

Com  and  shorts  4:1 

77.9 

Wheat  and  shorts  3:1 

84.5 

Com  meal  and  shorts  3:1 ,... 



82.9 

On  comparing  the  carcasses  the  barley-fed  lot  was  found  to  have  less  fat 
but  a  larger  proi)ortion  of  muscniar  tissue  than  the  corn-fed  lot;  they  were 
larger  bodied  and  more  of  the  bacon  type.  The  Yorkshire-Berksliire  cross 
had  a  better  distribution  of  lean  and  fat  than  the  Yorkshire-Poland  China 
croHs.  There  was  a  greater  depth  of  fat  on  the  backs  and  ribs  of  the  pure- 
bred Chester  White  than  on  the  various  crosses  with  the  Yorkshires. 

Pastures  for  hogs,  F.  G.  King  (Missouri  Bd.  Agr.  Mo.  Bui.,  7  (1909)^  No.  5, 
pp.  39,  figs.  6). — This  bulletin  gives  general  information  on  pasture  crops  for 
hog  raising  In  Missouri.  The  crops  recommended  are  biuegrass,  clover,  alfalfa, 
eowpeas,  rape,  oats,  sorghum,  pumpkins,  soy  beans,  artichokes,  rye,  and  wheat 

On  the  significance  of  amid  substances  in  animal  nutrition,  W.  Yoi;n 
(Landtv.  Jahrh.,  38  {1909),  Erganzungsh.  5,  pp.  J^33-Jih8). — ^TMs  is  a  review  and 
discussion  of  recent  work  on  this  subject 

Preliminary  note  on  the  action  of  yohimbine  on  the  generative  sTstem* 
W.  Cramer  and  F.  H.  A.  Marshall  {Jour.  Econ.  Biol.,  3  {1908),  No.  -J,  pp.  1S7, 
128). — When  0.005  gin.  of  yohimbine  In  the  form  of  tablets  was  administered 
twice  daily  for  2  weeks  to  dogs  results  were  obtained  similar  to  those  secured 
by  other  Investigators.  The  same  results  were  obtained  with  rabbit&  Appar- 
ently the  drug  by  furnishing  a  rich  supply  of  blood  to  the  ovaries  may  arrest 
the  normal  process  of  follicular  degeneration,  thereby  increasing  fertility,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  It  will  Induce  ovulation  In  the  rabbit  Yohimbine  also 
promoted  the  development  of  the  mammary  glands  and  the  secretion  of  milk. 
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The  influence  of  yohimbine  on  the  milk  glands  and  milk  secretion,  Hol- 
TEBBACH  {Tierarztl.  Rundschau,  15  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  9,  10).— Several  cases  are 
reported  wherein  yohimbine  caused  an  increased  flow  of  milk  in  cows  and 
bitches,  which  agrees  with  tfie  results  obtained  by  Cramer  and  Marshall,  noted 
above. 

Contribution  to  the  anatomy  and  physiologry  of  the  ovaries  of  wild  and 
domesticated  ruminants  and  swine,  J.  Kappeli  (Landw.  Jahrh.  Schweiz,  22 
{1908),  No.  3,  pp.  53-129,  pis.  6). — Cattle,  buffalo,  deer,  goats,  sheep,  and  swine 
are  considered  In  this  account 

Critique  on  the  estimation  of  the  size  of  the  thoracic  cavity  and  compara- 
tive investigations  on  the  position  of  the  sternum  in  fast  and  slow  horses, 
M.  MOlleb  {Landw.  Jahrh.,  38  {1909),  Ergdnzungsh.  5,  pp.  137-154,  pis.  2,  fig. 
1). — ^Although  the  work  of  several  investigators  on  this  subject  is  briefly  re- 
viewed, this  article  is  chiefly  a  criticism  of  von  Lfltzow's  method  of  measuring 
the  sternum,  previously  reported  (R  S.  R.,  21,  p.  268).  It  is  also  stated  that 
von  Lilitzow*s  data  do  not  show  that  heart  and  lung  weights  are  proportionally 
larger  in  fast  than  in  slow  horses. 

A  new  experience  in  measuring  domesticated  animals,  C.  Lehmann 
(Landw.  Jahrh.,  38  {1909),  Ergdnzungsh.  5,  pp.  607-637,  pis.  3,  figs.  3,  dgm.  1).— 
Tills  is  a  description  of  a  new  instrument  called  the  stereometer,  invented  by 
Dr.  C.  Pulfrich,  which  consists  of  a  modification  of  the  stereocamera  and  con- 
tains two  objectives  with  micrometer  attachments. 

The  author  made  actual  measurements  of  horses  and  compared  them  with 
results  obtained  with  the  stereometer.  In  many  cases  there  was  a  close  agree- 
ment, and  it  is  thought  that  when  discrepancies  occurred  they  were  due  in  part 
to  inexperience  in  the  iise  of  the  stereometer,  or  to  the  difficulty  in  getting 
accurate  measurements  with  instruments.  It  is  stated  that  the  stereometer 
will  probably  not  replace  the  measuring  stick  and  calipers,  but  may  prove  a 
useful  auxiliary. 

The  cattle  skulls  found  in  Pasquart  and  their  relation  to  other  subf ossils 
and  to  modem  breeds  of  cattle,  H.  Siegfried  {Die  Rinderschddelfunde  von 
Pasquart  und  deren  Stellung  zu  den  SuhfossUen  und  Rezenten  Rinderrassen. 
Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern,  1907;  Ahhandl.  Schweiz.  Palaeontol.  GeselL,  3i 
(1907),  Art.  5,  pp.  56,  pis.  4;  ahs.  in  Ztschr.  Induktive  Ahstam,  u.  Vererhungs- 
lehre,  2  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  1^3,  lH). — ^Two  fine  specimens  of  skulls  and  three 
occipital  fragments  were  found  at  a  depth  of  2.6  meters  near  Biel  in  Pasquart 
They  appeared  to  be  of  the  pure  brachyceros  type  which,  according  to  the  author, 
had  its  origin  in  Asia,  as  subfossils  of  this  type  have  been  found  at  various 
points  from  northern  India  to  the  Swiss  lake  region. 

Concerning  blood  lines  and  line  breeding  (Verwandtschaftszuchten),  J. 
Peters  {Arh.  Deut.  QeseU,  Ziichtungsk.,  1909,  No.  3,  pp.  13,  pis.  31). — Photo- 
graphs of  typical  animals  and  pedigree  tables  taken  from  the  East  Prussian 
Holland  Herd  Book  Society  are  used  to  illustrate  how  inbreeding  may  be  prac- 
ticed to  advantage  in  cattle  breeding  with  animals  of  considerable  constitutional 
vigor.  There  is  a  brief  discussion  of  what  constitutes  inbreeding,  and  the  author 
follows  Lehndorff  in  measuring  the  degree  of  inbreeding  and  line  breeding  by 
the  sum  of  the  "free"  generations  of  both  parents;  that  is,  the  number  of 
generations  between  the  parents  and  the  common  ancestors. 

Sex  and  its  relation  to  the  barring  factor  in  poultry,  H.  D.  Goodalb 
(Science,  n.  ser.,  29  {1909),  No.  756,  pp.  100k,  1005). —The  experiments  with 
poultry  reported  are  along  lines  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1170).    The 
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results  indicate  that  the  female  is  always  heterozygous  in  respect  to  sex  and 
to  barring  when  it  is  present. 

Experimental  investigations  on  the  inheritance  of  hyperdactylism  of  fowls. 
H,  The  influence  of  the  father,  D.  Babfurth  (Arch.  Entwickl.  MecK  Organs 
27  {J 909),  No,  4,  pp.  653-661,  pi.  i).— A  5-toed  Orpington  cock  was  mated  with 
7  hens  of  the  same  breed.  Of  the  120  offspring  53,  or  42.17  per  cent,  inherited 
the  extra  digit,  as  contrasted  with  52.6  per  cent  inherited  from  a  liyperdactyl 
mother  (E.  S.  R,  20,  p.  1170). 

Sheep  breedingr  experiments  1004-1007,  D.  A.  Gilchrist  {County  NorthumK 
Ed,  Com,,  Bui.  J 3,  pp,  8-11). — When  Oxford  Down  and  Border  lielcester  rams 
were  mated  to  lialf-breed  ewes  each  cross  gave  about  the  same  number  of  lambs, 
but  the  Oxford  Down  ram  gave  slightly  better  results  as  far  as  fat  lambs 
were  concerned.  On  an  average  of  4  seasons  the  Border  Leicester  cross  produced 
much  stronger  lambs  than  the  Oxford  Down  cross,  as  1.6  per  cent  of  the  Border 
lielcester  cross  lambs  died  from  weakness  as  compared  with  8.6  per  cent  of  tlh? 
Oxford  Down.  On  the  average  of  3  seasons  the  Border  Leicester  ram  produced 
sheep  which  were  ready  for  the  butcher  about  2  montlis  earlier  and  realised 
28.  4d.  ver  head  more  than  the  Oxford  Down  cross. 

Crosses  with  a  Lincoln  ram  were  ready  for  the  butcher  at  about  the  same  age 
as  the  Oxford  Down  cross,  but  realized  8s.  lOd.  a  head  more.  Tlie  Border 
Iweleester  cross  shearlings  were  fat  about  4  months  earlier  but  realised  3s.  5d. 
a  head  less  than  the  Lincoln  cross  shearlings. 

A  new  breed  of  ducks  (Country  Qent.,  74  (1999),  No.  2953,  p.  8^5,  /Iff.  1).— 
A  new  breed  of  ducks,  formerly  known  as  the  Campl)ell  duck,  but  recently 
named  the  Khaki,  Is  figured  and  described.  It  originated  as  a  cross  between 
the  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  ducks.  The  color  Is  buff,  with  some  of  the 
markings  of  the  Rouen.  The  females  have  indistinct  pencilling  in  their  plnmaga 
Some  of  the  drakes  have  a  bronze  neck  and  tall.  It  is  claimed  that  these  ducks 
are  good  layers  as  well  as  first-class  table  ducks. 

The  evolution  of  the  live-stock  industry  [in  Argrentina],  H.  Gibson  (In 
Ccnso  Agropccuario  NcCcional  la  Oanaderia  y  la  Agricultura  en  1908.  Buenos 
Aires:  Govt.,  1909,  vol,  3,  pp.  57-102) .—This  is  a  history  of  the  live-stock  in- 
dustry In  Argentina  from  the  Introduction  of  horses  by  Mendoza  in  1535  to  the 
present  time. 

Statistics  of  live  stock  in  Argentina  in  1908,  A.  B.  Martinez  et  al.  (Censo 
Agropccuario  Nacional  la  Oanaderia  y  la  Agricultura  en  1908.  Buenos  Aires: 
Govt.,  1909,  vol.  1,  pp,  ZX+W,  maps  17). — Complete  statistics  are  given  in 
tabular  form  of  the  live  stock  in  the  different  provinces  of  Argentina. 

The  meat  trade  of  Argentina,  J.  A.  Pillado  (In  Censo  Agropccuario  Nacional 
la  Oanaderia  y  la  Agricultura  en  1908.  Buenos  Aires:  Govt,,  1909,  f?ol.  3,  pp. 
317-348). — This  contains  the  history,  present  condition,  and  statistics  of  tbe 
meat  Industry  In  Argentina. 

DAIBY  FABMOra— DAIBTINO— AOBOTECHHT. 

A  study  of  some  Connecticut  dairy  herds,  J.  M.  Tbuman  (Connecticut 
Storrs  Sta,  Bui.  57,  pp.  287-310).— This  bulletin  gives  in  detail  the  amount  and 
cost  of  feed,  yield  of  milk,  and  gross  and  net  income  of  Individual  cows  of  5 
Connecticut  dairy  herds.  The  results  are  summarized  in  the  following  table, 
the  averages  given  being  for  those  cows  which  completed  a  full  year's  test  In 
the  case  of  herds  1-A,  and  for  those  which  completed  a  nine  months'  test  io 
the  case  of  herd  5. 
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Average  yield,  cost  of  maintenance,  and  net  profit  per  cow  of  5  dairy  herds. 


Number  of  herd. 

Num- 
ber of 
cows. 

Pounds 

Avera^ 

percent 

tot. 

Total 
Income. 

Cost  of 
feed. 

Total 
cost. 

Net  profit 
(+)orlo8S 

1 

35 
12 
25 
46 
24 

7,567 
6,381 
6,771 
7,164 
2,617 

4.4 
5.4 
3.5 
3.6 
4.0 

$152.78 
13a  67 
137.97 
145.28 
58.18 

$74.80 
70.43 
67.94 
82.56 
42.93 

$119l80 

115.43 

112.94 

127.56 

76.78 

+$32.98 

2 

+  15.24 

3 

+  24.99 

4 

+  17.72 

5 

-  18.60 

In  estimating  the  total  income  the  value  of  the  calf  was  estimated  at  $2  and 
the  manure  at  $10  per  year.  In  computing  the  total  cost  a  charge  of  $45  per 
year  was  made  for  the  maintenance  of  each  cow.  It  is  stated  that  the  first 
four  herds  are  examples  of  the  most  advanced  methods  in  dairy  farming. 

Dairying  in  China,  J.  H.  Abnold  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [U.  8.],  1909, 
No,  S537,  p,  6). — ^The  consul  at  Amoy,  China,  reports  that  the  Amoy  hinterland 
is  a  good  cattle  grazing  coimtry  but  that  dairying  is  almost  unknown.  Cows 
have  been  bred  for  work  rather  than  for  milk.  Most  of  the  milk  used  in  China 
is  produced  by  the  water  buffalo  and  the  black  goat.  There  is  a  growing 
dei&and  for  condensed  milk,  which  may  eventually  lead  the  people  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  milk  and  take  more  interest  in  dairying. 

The  milch  goat  dairy,  G.  H.  Wickebsham  {Wichita,  Kans.,  [1909],  pp.  31, 
figs.  12). — This  is  a  small  pamphlet  on  the  goat  as  a  dairy  animal. 

Better  dairy  methods,  J.  H.  Frandson  (Idaho  8ta.  Bui.  67,  pp.  3-4S,  figs. 
18). — Investigations  by  the  station  having  shown  that  in  many  sections  of 
Idaho  cows  are  kept  at  a  loss,  this  bulletin  was  prepared  to  supply  the  dairy- 
men with  such  information  as  is  needed  to  make  dairying  more  profitable 
under  conditions  existing  in  the  State.  The  principal  topics  treated  are  con- 
struction of  the  dairy  bam  and  milk  house,  choosing  dairy  animals,  feeding, 
keeping  milk  records,  testing  milk,  and  the  care  of  milk  and  cream. 

Report  of  Oestergotland  Company  Cow-testing  Associations,  1907—8, 
K.  A.  Westman  (Ostergotlands  Lans  Hushdll.  Sdllsk.  Handl,,  1909,  No.  2,  pp. 
95). — Thirty-nine  different  associations  were  in  operation  within  the  county 
during  the  year,  and  8  new  ones  were  formed ;  these  47  associations  Included  608 
different  herds  and  19,968  cows,  making  18.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
cows  in  the  county.  The  cost  of  the  associations  ranged  from  515  to  1,113  krone 
a  year  each,  or  from  1.24  to  5.98  krone  per  cow.  The  maximum  yields  per  cow 
for  any  one  association  were  4,315.3  kg.  milk  and  164.24  kg.  butter.  Compari- 
sons of  the  results  obtained  during  successive  years  show  that  there  has  been  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  yield  and  in  the  feed  consumption  of  the  herds,  as  well 
as  in  the  returns  obtained  per  100  feed  units  consumed. 

Beport  of  the  AInarp  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute,  1908  (Ber.  Verks. 
Alnarps  Landthr.  Inst,  och  Mejeri  Inst.,  1908,  pp.  53-^XXXVI). 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  of  Medical  Milk  Commissions 
(Proc  Amer.  Assoc  Med.  Milk  Com.,  1  (1907),  pp.  117). — This  Is  an  account  of 
the  organization  of  an  association  in  which  22  medical  milk  commissions  were 
represented.  Reports  of  the  milk  commissions  of  12  cities  were  presented  and 
the  following  papers  were  read:  The  Origin,  General  Plan,  and  Scope  of  the 
Medical  Milk  Commission,  by  H.  L.  Colt ;  Remarks  on  the  Development  of  Dairy 
Hygiene  in  the  United  States,  by  R.  G.  Freeman;  The  Score  Card  for  Use  in 
Judging  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Dairies,  and  Requirements  of  Dairymen,  by 
R.  A.  Pearson. 
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Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  of  Medical  Milk  Commissions 
(Proc.  Amer,  Assoc.  Med.  Milk  Com.,  2  (1908),  pp.  91). — ^Thls  contains  reports  of 
milk  commissions  In  different  parts  of  the  country  and  the  following  papers:  The 
Essentials  in  the  Production  of  Clean  Millc,  by  R.  G.  Freeman;  Tul)erculous 
Infection  Through  Milk,  by  E.  C.  Schroeder ;  The  Transmission  of  Tuberculosis 
Through  Milk,  by  M.  P.  Ravenel ;  Thermal  Death  Points  of  Milk  Bacteria  and 
Other  Effects  of  Heat  upon  Milk,  by  M.  J.  Rosenau ;  Legislation  as  a  Factor  io 
the  Production  of  Clean  Milk,  by  H.  E.  Tuley ;  Development  of  Dairy  Hygiene, 
by  R.  A.  Pearson ;  and  Federal  Recognition  of  the  Work  of  Medical  Milk  Com- 
missions, by  J.  W.  Kerr. 

On  the  practical  results  of  bacteriological  investigations  in  dairying  dar- 
ing late  years,  C.  Babthel  (K.  Landthr.  Akad.  Handl.  och  Tidskr.,  48  (1909), 
No.  2,  pp.  100-110). — ^A  general  r^sum^  and  discussion  of  the  subject. 

The  origrin  of  some  milk  enzyms,  Gbimmeb  {Milchw.  ZentbL,  5  {1909), 
No.  6,  pp.  2^3-250). — Extracts  obtained  from  the  milk  glands  of  a  ewe,  die-goat, 
mare,  sow,  and  three  cows  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  origin 
of  various  enzyms. 

The  results  Indicated  that  peroxydase  of  milk  is  an  endo-enzym  and  has  Its 
origin  in  the  gland  cells.  Catalase  was  present  in  fresh  milk  of  all  the  animals; 
although  formed  from  glandular  material  the  author  considers  it  an  ecto-«iiym. 
Aldehydcatalase,  reductase,  and  hydrogenase  were  not  found  in  the  milk  glands, 
which  indicates  the  probability  that  they  are  bacterial  enzyms.  Salolase  was 
found  in  the  glands  of  all  the  animals  except  the  cows. 

A  new  factor  influencing  the  percentage  of  fat  in  milk,  C.  H.  Eckles 
{Hoard's  Dairyman,  40  {1909),  No.  23,  p.  696).—TlnB  is  a  preliminary  note  of 
an  investigation  in  progress  concerning  the  variation  of  the  fat  content  in 
milk. 

Apparently,  when  the  ration  of  a  cow  is  insufficient  to  support  her  milk 
production  she  draws  on  the  fat  stored  in  her  body  and  the  percentage  of  fat 
in  the  milk  is  increased.  When  she  is  gaining  in  weight,  or  storing  fat  in  tlie 
body,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  to  be  lower. 

"The  possibility  of  increasing  the  percentage  of  fat  in  milk  for  a  period 
after  calving  by  the  means  mentioned  has  apparently  been  used  by  those  who 
are  the  most  successful  in  making  these  phenomenal  7-day  tests.  A  cow  that 
will  average  3.2  per  cent  of  fat  for  the  year  can  with  reasonable  certainty  be 
made  to  test  4  per  cent  or  even  higher  for  a  week  if  properly  handled.  The 
way  it  is  done  Is  to  fatten  the  cow  as  much  as  possible  before  calving.  Then 
after  calving,  the  animal  Is  fed  only  moderately  and  Jthe  test  is  begun  within 
4  or  5  days.  Under  these  conditions  the  animal  has  insufficient  feed  to  support 
the  enormous  milk  and  fat  production.  Since  her  body  is  loaded  with  fat,  this 
fat  Is  taken  from  the  tissues  and  a  large  amount  of  it  secreted  in  the  milk." 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  the  germicidal  power  of  milk,  C.  Babdelu 
{Hyg.  Viandc  ct  Lait,  3  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  249-265).— The  work  of  other  investi- 
gators on  this  topic  Is  reviewed  and  additional  experiments  by  the  author  are 
reported. 

It  Is  concluded  that  evidently  there  Is  a  germicidal  power  in  milk  at  tem- 
peratures below  00°.  When  a  filtrate  obtained  by  filtering  milk  through  por- 
celain is  added  to  milk  the  germicidal  power  is  greater  than  that  in  normal 
milk.  The  author  thinks  the  action  Is  not  due  to  a  specially  antimicroblc  sub- 
stance, but  to  the  Increased  acidity  In  which  certain  species  can  not  thrive. 
Temporarily  there  Is,  therefore,  a  decrease  until  the  acid  forms  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  multiply. 

A  bibliography  is  appended- 
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Sterilizatioxi  of  milk  by  ultraviolet  rays,  V.  Henbi  and  G.  Stodel  (Compt, 
Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  U8  {1909),  No,  9,  pp.  582,  583;  ahs.  in  Milch  Ztg., 
38  {1909),  No.  16,  p.  183;  Chem.  Zentbl.,  1909,  I,  No.  15,  p.  i256).— The  authors 
found  that  milk  could  be  sterilized  by  ultraviolet  rays  without  sensibly  raising 
the  temperature.  The  method  used  is  that  of  Courmont  and  Nogier  (E.  S.  R., 
20,  p.  1113)  for  sterilizing  potable  water. 

The  sterilization  of  water  [for  washing  butter]  by  means  of  ultraviolet 
rays,  P.  Dobnio  and  P.  Daibe  {Indus.  Lait.  [Paris],  34  {1909),  No.  24,  pp. 
481-4S4)' — The  method  used  was  essentially  that  described  above.  It  can  be 
recommended  for  treating  wash  water  only  when  the  butter  has  been  made 
from  pasteurized  cream. 

The  temperature  of  pasteurization  in  relation  to  the  conservation  of  the 
physiolo^cal  properties  of  milk,  P.  Maz£,  P  Gu6rault,  and  Dinescu  ( Compt. 
Rend.  Acad.  Bci.  [Paris],  148  {1909),  No.  22,  pp.  1469-147 l).^The  experiments 
reported  were  undertalsen  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  decrease  in  the  yield  of 
cheese  when  the  millc  is  heated. 

On  heating  at  a  temperature  between  65  and  80'  C,  less  dry  matter  was 
found  in  the  whey  because  the  albumin  coagulated  and  was  retained  by  the 
curd.  An  addition  of  lactic  acid  before  heating  increased  the  amount  of  dry 
matter  lost  in  the  whey  on  heating  to  65**  and  decreased  it  on  heating  to  75°. 
When  the  lactic  acid  was  added  after  heating,  the  amount  of  dry  matter  lost 
in  the  whey  was  greatly  decreased  at  temperatures  between  65  and  80°.  If, 
therefore,  mlllc  is  pasteurized  at  a  temperature  of  65  or  68°  the  yield  of  cheese 
will  be  larger  than  when  it  is  made  from  unpasteurized  milk. 

Homogrenized  milk,  A.  L.  Tourchot  {Rpt.  Min.  Agr.  Prov.  Quebec,  1908,  pp. 
184-193). — ^A  method  of  homogenizing  milk  is  described.  After  cleaning  by  the 
centrifuge  and  pasteurizing,  the  milk  globules  are  reduced  in  size  by  driving 
them  against  a  bowl  of  highly  polished  agate.  The  milk  Is  then  bottled  and 
sterilized  at  226°  F.  It  is  claimed  that  all  bacteria  are  killed  and  that  the 
milk  will  keep  Indefinitely  without  creaming. 

Dried  milk  {Amer.  Food  Jour.,  4  {1909),  No.  7,  pp.  26,  27).— This  is  a  gen- 
eral account  of  the  methods  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dried  milk. 

A  number  of  recent  improvements  in  methods  are  noted.  The  tendency  of 
casein  to  become  denatured  on  drying  has  been  overcome  by  employing  a  tem- 
perature not  above  50°  C.  By  homogenizatlon  the  fat  in  milk  can  be  prevented 
from  floating  on  the  surface.  The  flat  vacuum  pan  Is  being  displaced  to  some 
extent  by  special  devices,  such  as  allowing  the  milk  to  flow  In  a  broad  sheet 
over  a  drum  or  by  throwing  the  milk  in  a  fine  spray  over  a  revolving  disk. 

In  some  dried-milk  plants  a  portion  of  the  fat  is  removed,  the  milk  is  coagu- 
lated, and  the  albumin  and  sugar  pass  off  in  the  whey.  This  method  reduces 
the  cost  of  drying,  but  the  product  is  dried  casein,  not  milk.  Ctotton-seed  oil 
or  animal  fats  are  sometimes  added  to  replace  the  milk  fat. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  successful  use  of  the  genuine  dried  milks  as  food 
for  infants. 

The  use  of  milk  as  food,  R.  D.  Milneb  ( U.  8.  Dcpt.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  363, 
pp.  4k*  charts  4)' — ^Thls  is  a  revised  and  extended  edition  of  Farmers'  Bulletin 
74  (Ei.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  181),  which  it  is  designed  to  replace.  Among  the  new 
topics  treated  are  condensed  milk,  milk  powder,  milk  for  infants,  modified 
milk,  junket,  cottage  cheese,  whey,  fermented  milks,  and  milk  as  a  possible 
carrier  of  diseasa 

Whipped  cream,  C.  W.  Melick  {Maryland  Sta.  Bui.  136,  pp.  285-300). — This 
bulletin  reports  experiments  on  the  influence  of  different  factors  on  the  whip- 
ping quality  of  cream.    The  results  obtained  may  be  summarized  as  follows. 
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''There  was  no  difference  in  the  whipping  qualities  of  graTity  and  sepa- 
rator cream.  When  any  difference  is  experienced  it  is  due  to  other  ftictors 
and  not  to  the  method  of  getting  the  cream  from  milk. 

*'  Cream  for  whipping  purposes  should  contain  at  least  20  per  cent  butter  fat 
The  best  results  were  obtained  with  cream  containing  from  25  per  cent  to  40 
per  cent  butter  fat  .  .  .  There  was  an  almost  definite  ratio  between  tlie  fat 
content  and  time  required  to  whip. 

*'  For  best  results  cream  should  be  held  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible 
(35  to  45°  F.)  for  at  least  2  hours  before  whipping,  and  should  be  whipped 
in  a  cool  room. 

"  For  good  results  cream  should  be  from  12  to  24  hours  old.  This  gives  an 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  a  small  amount  of  acid  in  the  cream.  The 
acid  effected  a  gelatinous  consistency  in  the  casein  and  albumin  and  thus  facili- 
tated the  incorporation  of  air  in  whipping.  When  it  is  desired  to  whip  fresh 
cream  0.3  per  cent  commercial  lactic  acid  may  be  added  to  take  the  place  of  the 
acid  which  would  develop  by  setting  the  cream  from  12  to  24  hours.  .  .  . 

'*  Pasteurized  cream  may '  be  whipped  as  easily  as  unpasteurized  cream  if 
it  Is  thoroughly  cooled  and  held  at  35  to  45°  for  at  least  2  hours  before  whip- 
ping. .  .  .  The  richer  the  cream  the  more  time  Is  required  to  cool,  and  an 
almost  constant  ratio  exists  between  the  density  of  the  cream  and  the  rate  of 
cooling.  .  .  . 

"  For  good  results  cream  should  whip  in  from  30  to  60  second&  When  a 
longer  time  Is  required  there  Is  danger  of  some  of  the  butter  fat  separating:  or 
churning. 

"The  addition  of  0.1  to  0.3  per  cent  of  commercial  lactic  acid  to  cream 
facilitated  its  whipping  and  made  it  possible  to  whip  cream  which  was  fre^er, 
which  contained  less  butter  fat,  and  which  was  warmer  than  is  advisable  for 
the  best  results. 

"  The  use  of  viscogen  facilitated  the  whipping  of  cream  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other  Ingredient  with  the  exception  of  lactic  acid.  It  proved  less 
effective  than  the  latter  and  also  less  effective  than  a  low  temperature.  The 
nddition  of  viscogen  caused  cream  to  remain  sweet  from  12  to  24  hours  longer 
than  it  otherwise  would. 

**  The  use  of  powdered  sugar,  powdered  milk,  salt,  caramel,  gelatin,  junket, 
and  cornstarch,  each  facilitated  the  whipping  of  cream  to  a  small  degree,  and 
each  to  practically  the  same  extent  None  of  them  proved  as  effective  as  a  low 
temperature  and  the  development  or  addition  of  lactic  acid.  The  addition  of  an 
excess  of  gelatin  above  10  per  cent  or  of  cornstarch  above  20  per  cent  caused 
a  lumpy  cream  when  whipped. 

"The  use  of  egg  albumen  with  cream  when  whipped  separately  and  mixed, 
produced  a  lighter  foam,  but  had  no  effect  upon  the  time  required  to  whip. 
When  mixed  before  the  egg  albumen  was  whipped,  at  temperatures  above  40', 
the  whipping  was  retarded. 

"The  use  of  vanilla  extract  In  ordinary  quantities  had  no  effect  upon  the 
whipping  qualities  of  cream. 

"  The  charging  of  cream  with  carbonic-acid  gas  without  pressure  had  no 
effect  on  its  whipping  qualities  but  caused  it  to  remain  sweet  from  12  to  24 
hours  longer. 

"  The  use  of  cream  from  cows  near  the  end  of  their  lactatioA  period  whipped 
with  slightly  more  difficulty  than  did  cream  from  fresh  cows. 

"  Whipi)ed  cream  will  not  keep  sweet  as  long  as  unwhlpped  cream. 

"  When  any  additions  are  made  to  cream  to  facilitate  whipping  it  should  be  so 
labeled  as  to  not  deceive  the  purchaser," 
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Butter  making  in  Maryland,  C.  W.  Melick  (Maryland  Sta,  Bui.  135,  pp. 
225-284f  flffs.  5).— To  determine  the  cause  of  lack  of  uniformity  in  Maryland 
butter,  letters  of  Inquiry  concerning  methods  employed  were  sent  to  creameries 
throughout  the  State.  Some  of  the  creameries  were  visited  and  the  herds  of 
creamery  patrons  were  also  inspected.  Investigations  of  the  manufacture  of 
sweet-cream  butter  are  also  reported  in  this  bulletin. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  the  poor  quality  of  butter  were  found  to  be  lack  of 
proper  sanitation  on  many  farms  and  a  deficiency  in  technical  training  of  butter 
makers.  As  dairying  is  only  a  side  issue  among  creamery  patrons  less  attention 
is  paid  to  essential  details  in  handling  the  milk  and  cream  than  where  dairying 
is  made  a  specialty.  Suggestions  are  given  for  making  butter  on  the  farm,  for 
better  methods  of  handling  milk  by  creamery  patrons,  and  for  operating  an 
average  Maryland  creamery. 

Ghumings  were  made-  of  normal  ripened  cream,  sweet  cream  with  and  with- 
out starters,  and  cream  pasteurized  at  different  temperatures.  In  all  cases 
immediate  cooling  after  pasteurizing  cream  reduced  the  germ  content  and 
lowered  the  percentage  of  acidity.  Butter  made  from  the  best  unpasteurized 
cream  when  a  commercial  starter  was  added  scored  on  an  average  92.8  per  cent ; 
that  of  the  same  kind  of  cream  without  a  starter  90.1  per  cent ;  while  when  a 
poorer  grade  of  cream  was  used  the  difference  was  still  greater.  The  keeping 
quality  of  butter  was  also  much  better  when  a  starter  was  added.  Natural 
starters,  although  carefully  selected,  were  very  seldom  equal  to  starters  made 
from  commercial  cultures,  and  butter  made  from  cream  ripened  by  them  lacked 
the  aroma  and  keeping  qualities  of  the  commercial-starter  butter. 

**  Butter  made  from  cream  to  which  cream  starter  had  been  added  scored  92 
to  98  per  cent  and  had  a  good  but  mild  flavor.  Skim  and  whole  milk  starters, 
however,  usually  contained  more  of  the  characteristic  sharp  acid  taste.  .  .  . 
Best  results  were  obtained  with  starter  which  contained  from  0.9  per  cent  to  1 
per  cent  of  acid  and  possessed  the  desired  flavor  in  a  pronounced  state.  .  .  . 

"  It  was  found  that  when  starter  was  added  to  cream  in  the  chum  it  failed 
to  impart  sufficient  flavor  and  aroma  to  the  butter.  Adding  the  starter  imme- 
diately after  pasteurizing  and  allowing  the  cream  to  cool  for  at  least  2  hours, 
during  which  time  it  was  frequently  stirred,  permitted  the  lactic-acid  bacteria 
to  penetrate  the  fat  globules  and  thus  impart  and  continue  to  develop  the 
desired  flavor  to  the  resulting  butter.  Much  better  results  were  obtained  by 
the  use  of  pasteurized  than  with  unpasteurized  cream  by  this  method.  .  .  . 

"A  few  experiments  were  also  made  by  adding  starter  to  the  butter  in  the 
churn  and  working  it  in.  While  practically  as  much  improvement  was  pro- 
duced in  the  flavor  by  this  method  as  by  the  addition  of  lactic  acid  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  butter  was  always  milky  and  usually  mottled. 

"  The  results  .  .  .  show  a  marked  difference  in  favor  of  sweet  cream  churning 
over  that  of  cream  ripening.  .  .  . 

"Normal  sweet  cream  may  be  successfully  churned  at  temperatures  below 
52**  F.  when  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  good  starter  has  been  added.  When 
churned  at  higher  temperatures  or  without  starter  the  loss  of  fat  was  too  great 
to  warrant  the  adoption  of  this  method. 

"There  was  slightly  less  loss  of  fat  in  the  buttermilk  from  cream  ripened 
with  good  starter  than  from  cream  to  which  starter  had  been  added  only  2 
hours  previous  to  churning,  but  the  score  of  the  latter  was  enough  higher  to 
more  than  counterbalance  this  difference.  .  .  . 

"  The  use  of  commercial  lactic  acid  as  a  substitute  for  starter  proved  advan- 
tageous only  when  used  in  very  rancid  cream  or  on  butter  from  such  cream 
after  washing  the  butter  thoroughly. 
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"A  greater  loss  of  fftt  in  the  buttermilk  resulted  from  the  use  of  low  grades 
of  cream  than  from  high  grades  of  cream  by  every  process  of  ripening  and 
manufacture  employed. 

"  The  addition  of  warm  skim  milk  to  cream  which  had  been  churned  at  tem- 
peratures below  48**  proved  very  effective  in  causing  the  butter  to  gather 
quickly  and  in  securing  exhaustive  chumlngs." 

Is  the  continaed  increase  in  the  fat  content  of  buttermilk  preventable? 
E.  KoNBADi  (Mwlkeritid.,  22  (1909),  No.  17,  pp.  595-559).— Experiments  made 
by  the  author  lead  him  to  conclude  that  an  excessive  fat  ccmtent  in  the  butter- 
milk can  be  prevented  by  careful  churning,  a  low  churning  temperature,  and 
possibly  by  an  improved  chum  construction. 

Manufacture  and  piarketing  of  cottage  cheese,  slrim m  ilk-buttermilk  and 
ice  cream,  J.  Michels  {North  Carolina  8ta,  But.  202,  pp,  5-11,  figs.  5).— This 
bulletin  contains  detailed  directions  as  to  the  making  and  marketing  of  cottage 
cheese  and  skimmilk-buttermilk.  The  preparation  of  pure  cultures  of  lactic- 
acid  bacteria  for  use  as  starters  in  butter  making  is  described.  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  cream  producers  living  near  cities  convert  their  cream  into  ice 
cream,  and  a  few  hints  are  given  for  building  up  a  market  for  a  high-grade 
product. 

Goat's  milk  cheeses,  A.  Rolet  (Lait.  et  Indus.  Ferme  [Paris],  19  (1909), 
Nos.  11,  pp.  81,  82;  12,  pp.  89S1). — Methods  are  described  for  the  manufacture 
of  Mont-d'Or,  Salnt-Marcellin,  Chevrets,  Perslll^s,  Levroux,  Rocamadour,  and 
other  goat  cheeses. 

Fermentation  of  Hawaiian  molasses,  S.  S.  Peck  and  N.  Deebb  {HawaiiaH 
Sugar  Planters*  8ta.,  Div.  Agr.  and  Chem.  Bui.  28,  pp.  5^,  pis.  4,  fig.  i).— The 
investigations  reported  in  this  bulletin  were  undertaken  with  the  object  of 
learning  to  what  extent  and  with  what  profit  to  the  islands  molasses  could 
contribute  to  the  alcohol  supply  of  the  United  States.  Fermentation  studies 
were  made  of  pure  cultures  of  yeasts  from  various  sources.  The  apparatus 
employed  in  making  the  pure  culture  tests  is  figured  and  described. 

The  average  yield  of  alcohol  obtained  from  the  different  worts  varied  from 
80.6  to  84.9  per  cent  of  the  theoretical.  The  washes  for  these  determinations 
were  set  up  at  specific  gravities  varying  from  1.0575  to  1.0776,  with  sugar 
contents  of  from  7.94  to  10.51  gm.  per  100  cc  With  worts  of  higher  densities 
there  was  a  greater  range  in  the  percentages  of  alcohol  obtained. 

Analyses  of  molasses  from  different  mills  showed  a  wide  variation.  A  com- 
parison of  factory  and  laboratory  results  showed  that  the  yields  obtained  in 
these  exi)eriments  are  possible  when  working  under  factory  conditions.  Analy- 
ses of  the  lees  were  made  to  ascertain  their  fertilizer  value.  It  is  estimated 
that  1,000  gal.  molasses  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.51  should  yield  421  gaL  of 
05  per  cent  alcohol,  615  lbs.  of  potash,  46  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  and  14  lbs.  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  value  of  these  products  is  estimated  to  be  $151.63,  and  the 
cost  of  their  production  $59.85.  The  different  species  of  yeasts  used  in  the 
fermentation  experiments  are  described. 

Other  results  of  the  investigation  are  summarized  by  the  authors  as  follows: 

"The  average  content  of  sugars  of  25  Hawaiian  molasses  for  the  crop  of 
1908  was  51.08  per  cent. 

"  Of  these  sugars,  83  per  cent  can  be  converted  by  fermentation  into  alcohoL 

"An  unfermentable  body,  which  has  the  same  reducing  power  on  copper  solu- 
tions as  glucose,  Is  present  to  the  extent  of  6.13  per  cent  of  the  sugars,  or  3.17  per 
cent  of  the  molasses. 

"The  United  States  revenue  regulations  governing  molasses  distilleries  is 
based  on  an  estimated  yield  of  from  80  to  95  per  cent  of  proof  spirit  from  the 
molasses.    The  yields  of  Hawaiian  molasses  vary  from  62  to  93  per  cent,  the 
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aTerage  being  77  per  cent.  A  modification  of  the  regulations  would  be  necessary 
before  a  molasses  distilling  enterprise  could  be  profitably  installed  in  these 
Islands. 

"  Molasses  contains  a  sufficiency  of  nutrients  for  the  develdopment  and  action 
of  yeast. 

"  Mineral  stimulants  give  no  apparent  increase  in  the  yield. 

"  The  molasses  contain  no  nonsugars  which  have  a  deleterious  action  on  the 
fermentation. 

** Aeration  shortens  the  time  of  fermentaljion,  without  any  increase  in  alcohol 
yield. 

"Attenuation  is  not  as  great  in  molasses  of  Hawaii  as  in  those  of  most  coun- 
tries where  molasses  is  fermented,  on  account  of  the  smaller  quantities  of  sugars 
therein. 

**  Fermentation  under  pure  culture  increased  the  yield  in  alcohol  22  per  cent 
over  that  when  working  under  the  usual  factory  conditions  with  adventitious 
fermentation.  .  .  . 

"  Molasses  as  a  source  of  alcohol  and  fertilizer  has  a  value  of  about  8.3  cts. 
per  gallon,  exclusive  of  freight  and  interest. 

"  Of  the  yeasts  from  various  countries  Where  the  molasses  is  fermented,  most 
are  budding  yeasts  of  the  type  Saccharomyccs  vordermanni;  that  from  Peru  is, 
however,  a  fission  yeast. 

"Most  of  the  yeasts  worked  well  in  sugar  concentrations  up  to  14.6  gms. 
per  100  cc,  the  fermented  wash  containing  up  to  7.85  per  cent  alcohol  by 
Tolume. 

"A  Monilia  was  isolated  from  the  yeast  from  Natal,  which  gives  an  aroma 
resembling  that  of  the  best  Jamaica  rum." 

How  to  can  fruits  and  vegetables  on  the  farm,  Mabel  E.  Moobe  (Re- 
printed from  Missouri  Bd.  Agr,  Mo.  Bui,  7  (1909),  No,  5,  pp.  50-62). ^The  use 
of  a  canning  device  under  farm  conditions  is  discussed. 

VETEBINAEY  MEDICINE. 

Theory  and  practice  of  veterinary  medicine  (Chicago,  1909,  2,  ed,  rev,, 
pp.  265), — ^A  second  revised  edition  of  this  work,  which  consists  of  notes  taken 
from  lectures  delivered  by  A.  H.  Baker. 

Veterinary  obstetrics,  W.  L.  Williams  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1909,  pp.  X-{-1127, 
figs.  158). — ^An  extensive  treatise  upon  veterinary  obstetrics,  and  the  diseases 
and  accidents  intimately  associated  therewith. 

The  pathologry  and  differential  diagnosis  of  infectious  diseases  of  animals, 
V.  A  Moore  (Ithaca,  N,  Y.,  1908,  3,  ed.,  rev.  and  enl„  pp,  XVI-^578,  pis.  2,  figs. 
125), — ^This  is  a  third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  the  first  of  which  has  been 
previously,  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  614). 

Pathogenic  micro-organisms,  including  bacteria  and  protozoa,  W.  H.  Pabk 
and  Anna  W.  Williams  ( New  York  and  Philadelphia,  1908,  3.  ed.,  rev,  and  enl,, 
pp.  VIII -{-642,  pis,  5,  figs.  176,  dgm,  i).— This  is  a  third  revised  and  consid- 
erably enlarged  edition.  The  portion  devoted  to  protozoa  has  been  thoroughly 
revised  by  the  Junior  author.  A  glossary  of  some  of  the  newer  and  more  tech- 
nical terms  has  been  added. 

An  investigation  of  bacteria  of  the  enteritidis  grroup  (Typus  Gartner  and 
Typus  Fliigge),  particularly  the  so-called  meat  poisoning  and  rat-destroying 
viroseSy  M^hlens,  Dahm,  and  Ft^BST  (Centhl,  Bakt,  [etc.],  1.  Aht.,  Orig.,  Jji8 
(1908),  No.  1,  pp.  1-29;  ahs.  in  Bui.  Inst.  Pasteur,  7  (1909),  No.  1,  p.  2i).— The 
first  part  of  this  account  is  devoted  to  bacteriological  examinations  of  and  feed- 
ing experiments  with  meats  collected  in  the  markets  of  Berlin.    When  these  were 
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fed  to  white  mice  a  mortality  of  more  than  50  per  cent  resulted.  At  autopsies 
organisms  of  the  GUrtner  and  Fltlgge  types  were  Isolated.  None  of  either  type, 
however,  could  be  isolated  from  meats  obtained  from  the  markets. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  work  comparative  studies  of  rat-destroying  viruses 
are  reported.  The  bacilli  of  Danysz,  Dunbar,  and  Isatschenko,  and  of  Batliu 
mon>hologically,  culturally,  and  biologically  could  not  be  separated  from  the 
Gartner  type  of  B.  enteritidis.  In  the  authors'  opinions  these  agents  shoukl  be 
used  with  great  care. 

The  immunity  of  San  Francisco  rats  to  infection  with  Bacillus  pestis, 
G.  W.  McCoy  {Jour,  Infect.  Diseases,  6  {1909),  No.  S,  pp.  289-295).— The 
author  finds  that  a  considerable  immunity  to  plague  infection  exists  among  the 
wild  rats  of  San  Francisco,  the  percentage  of  immunity  being  efipeeiaUy  high 
among  the  old  rats.  The  immunity  encountered  is  considered  natural  in  most 
cases  and  not  acquired. 

Some  remarks  on  the  natural  history  and  diseases  of  the  rats  of  Perth  and 
Fremantle,  Western  Australia,  J.  B.  Oleland  {Jour.  Trop.  Yet.  8ci.,  4  {1909), 
No.  2,  pp.  264-268). — Observations  on  the  biology,  diseases^  and  animal  para- 
sites of  rats. 

Insect  flagrellates,  8.  R.  Christophebs  {Jour.  Trop.  Vet.  ScL,  4  {1909),  No.  2, 
pp.  228-2S2). — This  is  an  account  taken  from  the  report  of  the  King  Institute 
of  Preventive  Medicine,  Madras,  for  1907. 

Note  on  the  occurrence  of  a  large  dagellate,  associated  with  piroplasmata 
infection  in  a  cow  in  British  Columbia,  T.  Bowhux  {Vet.  News,  1908,  p.  474; 
Jour.  Trop,  Vet.  Sci.,  4  {1909),  No.  1,  pp.  104,  i05,  fig,  1). — ^The  plroplasma 
which  has  been  found  in  cases  of  a  disease  of  cattle,  locally  known  as  red- 
water,  is  said  to  occur  mostly  in  pear-shaped  and  polygonal  forma  The  name 
Plroplasma  hudsonius  hovis  Is  suggested  for  the  parasite.  Infected  animals 
usually  succumb  after  the  third  attack.  Ticks  have  been  collected  from  ani- 
mals dead  of  the  disease,  but  their  rfile  In  its  transmission  has  not  heea  de- 
termined. During  the  investigation  a  flagellate  was  found.  E2ndocorpu8Cular 
parasites  were  also  found  in  the  blood  of  a  squirrel. 

Remarks  on  piroplasmosis,  E.  Martini  {Philippine  Jour.  Sci.,  B.  Med*  8ci^ 
4  {1909).  \o.  2,  pp.  121-123,  pi.  i).— The  author  states  that  at  least  one,  and 
perhaps  more,  varieties  of  Plroplasma  exist  in  eastern  Asia,  and  that  he  has 
recently  discovered  a  Plroplasma  In  calves  In  Manila. 

Further  notes  on  Plroplasma  mutans,  A.  Theileb  {Jour,  Compar,  Path,  and 
Thcr.,  22  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  115-133),— Experiments  are  reported  which  show 
that  P.  mutans  is  a  distinct  species. 

**  The  tests  to  prove  the  absence  of  immunity  against  the  P.  higetjftinum  in- 
fection succeeded  in  every  instance.  P.  mutans  does  not  protect  against  a  sub- 
sequent inoculation  of  P.  bigeminum,  and  this  fact  should  give  the  final  proof 
that  P.  mutans  has  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  species.  No  mortality  oc- 
curred amongst  25  animals  injected  with  P.  mutans  pure.  In  some  recent 
publications  mention  has  been  made  of  small  piroplasms — usually  found  in 
connection  with  other  diseases — which  have  been  identified  as  P.  parvum. 
This  is  decidedly  incorrect,  as  these  small  piroplasms  are  described  as  inoco- 
lable,  whereas,  as  has  been  frequently  proved,  P,  parvum  is  not.  It  haa, 
therefore,  to  be  concluded  that  these  piroplasms  are  probably  P.  mutans,  or, 
in  any  case,  belong  to  the  same  species," 

The  position  of  SpirochaBta,  R.  Gondeb  {CenthU  Bakt,  [etc.],  1.  Abt„  Orig^ 
49  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  190-196,  pis.  2).— The  author  concludes  that  the  ^1- 
rochetes  should  be  regarded  as  a  special  order  in  the  group  of  flagellata  near 
the  trypanosomes.     Notes  on  8pirochwta  pinnw  are  contributed. 
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Have  trypanosomes  an  ultra-microscopical  stage  in  their  life  history? 
D.  Bruce  and  H.  R.  Bateman  {Proe.  Roy.  8oc.  [London]^  Ser.  B,  80  (1908) ^ 
No.  B  5U.  PP'  S94-S98;  Jour.  Trop.  Vet.  8ci.,  4  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  181-188;  Jour. 
Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  22  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  175-177).— From  experiments 
In  which  Berkefeld  ordinary  filters  were  used  It  Is  concluded  that  "neither 
Trypanosoma  brucei  nor  T.  evanai  develop  in  the  body  of  the  animal  forms 
6o  small  as  to  be  capable  of  passing  through  the  pores  of  the  Berkefeld  filter, 
and  tliat  in  cultures  of  T.  letoisi  on  blood-agar  such  small  forms  are  also 
absent.*' 

The  cultivation  of  trsrpanosomes  on  artificial  media  (Sleeping  Sickness 
Bur.  [London]  Bui.  8,  pp.  287-29 j^). — ^A  review  of  the  literature  on  this  subject 
Preliminary  note  on  the  occurrence  of  a  new  variety  of  trypanosomiasis 
in  the  Island  of  Zanzibar,  A.  Edington  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  [London],  Ser.  B, 
80  (1908),  No.  B  5U,  p.  5^5-5 Jt9,  charts  2). —The  author  found  in  the  blood 
of  a  horse  in  Zanzibar  a  trypanosome  with  which  he  successfully  inoculated  the 
horse,  goat,  ox,  and  rabbit  Asses,  dogs,  and  monkeys  appeared  to  resist  the 
infection.  The  horse  inoculated  died  in  27  days  with  fever  and  trypanosomes 
were  always  present.  The  goat  suffered  with  fever,  but  no  trypanosomes  were 
ever  discoverable  in  the  blood.  The  ox  did  not  appear  in  any  way  affected,  but 
nevertheless  its  blood  contained  the  trypanosomes.  Tbe  rabbit,  intra  per  itoneally 
injected,  showed  a  few  parasites.  The  trypanosome  resembles  Trypanosoma 
ditnorphon  and  T.  congolense,  but  has  a  more  slender  body.  Neither  Stomoxys 
nor  tsetse  flies  have  been  found  in  Zanzibar. 

The  relationship  of  dosage  of  a  drug  to  the  size  of  the  animal  treated, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  failures  to  cure  trypanosomiasis  and 
other  protozoan  diseases  in  man  and  in  large  animals,  B.  Moore  {Bio-Chem, 
Jour.,  4  {1909),  No.  5-7,  pp.  S23-SS0) .—ThQ  author  has  summarized  this  ac- 
count as  follows: 

'*  In  the  case  of  substances  which  act  by  stimulation  or  inflammation  of  sur- 
faces, such  as  the  intestinal  tract,  the  maximum  dose  is  proportional  not  to 
the  body  weight,  but  to  the  two-thirds  power  of  the  body  weight.  This  leads 
to  important  differences  in  dosage  in  man  and  large  animals.  It  also  shows 
that  the  possibilities  of  treatment  are  diminished  by  natural  means  in  man  and 
large  animals.  These  animals  have  naturally  less  intestinal  and  other  surfaces 
per  unit  of  weight;  accordingly  they  can  only  take  up  proportionately  less 
drug,  and  if  any  remedial  substance  is  manufactured  by  the  surface  cells,  they 
can  only  manufacture  relatively  less  of  this  than  the  smaller  animal.  Also  in 
general  terms,  uptake  and  output  of  poison  or  infection  are  relatively  more 
rapid  in  the  small  animal.  The  small  animal  and  child  are  hence  at  the  same 
time  more  susceptible  to  onset  of  infection,  and  have  more  power  of  recuperation 
when  infected." 

Experiments  regarding  the  natural  transmission  of  surra  carried  out  at 
Mohand  in  1908,  A.  S.  Leese  {Jour.  Trop.  Vet.  Sci.,  4  {1909),  No.  2,  pp. 
J07-132,  charts^). — The  Investigations  here  reported  were  conducted  with  the 
intention  of  determining  whether  blood-sucking  flies  are  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  spread  of  surra  under  natural  conditions,  the  kinds  of  biting  flies  to  be 
found  in  a  surra  zone,  their  biting  habits,  and  the  carrying  out  of  transmission 
experiments. 

The  author's  observations  extended  from  2  months  before  the  rainy  season 
to  nearly  its  end.  It  was  shown  experimentally  that  of  six  ponies  kept  in  con- 
tact with  surra  in  the  surra  zone  and  in  the  surra  season,  the  only  two  which 
did  not  become  affected  were  those  protected  from  blood-sucking  flies.  At 
Mohand,  the  blood-sucking  files  found  were  Tabanus,  Hsematopota,  Stomoxys, 
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Ilippobosca,  Htematobia,  Chrysops,  and  Lyperosia,  besides  mosiiaitDeB  and  sand 
flies.  Curves  given  illustrating  the  prevalence  of  Tabanas,  Hsematopota,  Stom- 
oxys,  mosquitoes,  and  sand  flies  in  the  dry  weather  and  rains,  respectively,  sbow 
that  the  flrst  four  were  scantily  represented  in  hot  weather,  but  increased 
enormously  in  the  rains.    The  liabits  of  each  are  here  described. 

An  endeavor  was  made  to  obtain  evidence  of  the  cycle  of  development  of  the 
trjrpanosome  in  the  mosquito  without  success,  and  a  similar  result  attended  an 
experiment  with  Stomoxys.  By  interrupted  feeding  a  Trypanoeome  was  trans- 
ferred from  a  camel  to  a  white  rat  by  Tabanus,  Haematopota,  and  StomoxysL 
FYom  the  number  of  flies  for  each  genus  required,  the  author  concludes  that 
Tabanus  has  fur  more  power  of  transmission  than  Stomoxys.  With  mosqnitoes 
and  sand  flies  the  result  was  negative.  Oxen  were  thought  to  be  the  chi^ 
reservoirs  of  infection.  The  author  believes  that  Stomoxys  becomes  a  trans- 
mitter when  an  epidemic  has  been  started  by  Tabanus.  It  was  noted  that  bat 
few  blood-sucking  flies  entered  a  dark  stable. 

Bocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  in  the  rabbit,  L.  Gomez  {Jour,  Infect.  DU- 
eases,  6  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  S8S-S86). — ^**The  rabbit  is  susceptible  to  the  vims  of 
Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  as  cultivated  for  a  long  time  In  the  guinea  pig. 
The  disease  is  milder  in  its  symptoms  than  that  produced  in  the  monkey  and 
guinea  pig.  The  blood  of  rabbits  at  the  height  of  the  disease  is  infective  for 
guinea  pigs.  It  has  been  possible  to  transmit  the  disease  from  one  rabbit  to 
another  through  six  animals  successively.  The  blood  of  rabbits  which  hare 
recovered  contains  bodies  which  protect  against  the  disease,  such  bodies  being 
largely  or  entirely  absent  from  the  blood  of  normal  rabbits." 

On  the  transmission  of  animal  tuberculosis  to  man,  F.  Basenau  and  Y.  Vau 
DEB  Sluis  {Ztschr.  Fleisch  u.  Milchhyg.,  19  {1909),  No.  7,  pp.  2S7-240;  abs.  im 
Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  22  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  166-168). — Studies  were 
made  of  tubercle  bacilli  obtained  from  veterinary  surgeons  who  had  become 
infected  while  making  i)ost-mortem  examinations  at  the  Amsterdam  abattoir. 
The  results  of  the  investigations  go  to  strengthen  the  belief  that  animal  tuber- 
culosis can  be  conveyed  to  man,  and  that  after  passage  through  the  human  body 
the  original  virus,  as  has  already  been  shown  by  Klein,  is  still  capable  of  pro- 
ducing tuberculosis  in  animals. 

The  tonsils  of  cattle  and  their  relation  to  the  orifirin  of  tubercolosia, 
M.  Devrient  (Dvut.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  16  (1908),  Nos.  51,  pp.  729-13^,  pi.  1; 
52,  pp.  745-750,  pi.  1;  ahs.  in  Bui.  Imt.  Pasteur,  7  {1909),  No.  S,  p.  ii«).— This 
is  a  report  of  investigations  conducted  at  the  Berlin  abattoir. 

Ophthalmo-  and  cuti-reactions  to  tuberculin  in  cattle,  K5hLi  {BerUn. 
Tierdrtztl,  Wchnschr.,  25  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  92,  9S;  ahs.  in  Bui.  Inst.  Pasteur,  7 
(1909),  No.  Ji,  p.  155), — In  the  author's  experiments  Koch's  original  tuberculin 
(undiluted)  was  used.  One  hundred  bovines  were  tested  by  the  ophthalmo- 
method,  but  In  13  cases  the  results  did  not  agree  with  the  post-mortem  flndlngSL 
In  9  of  these  cases  the  reaction  was  not  manifest  but  the  animals  were  tuber- 
culous, while  in  the  other  4  cases  the  reactions  were  positive  but  no  lesions 
could  be  found  at  the  post-mortem  examinations.  The  results  of  the  cutl-reae- 
tion  were  always  negative. 

On  the  intradermal  reaction  to  tuberculin  in  animals,  O.  Monssu  and  C 
Mantoux  {Bui.  Soc.  Cent.  M€d.  V4t.,  85  {1908),  No.  20,  pp.  500-518,  ftffs.  5).— 
This  Is  a  more  detailed  account  than  that  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  178). 

The  intradermal  reaction  to  tuberculin,  Monssu  {Bui.  Soc.  Cent.  M^  V^ 
85  (1908),  No.  24,  pp.  649-655;  ahs.  in  Bui.  Inst.  Pasteur,  7  {1909),  No.  4,  pp. 
154,  155). — Investigations  reported  by  the  author  conflrm  the  earlier  results 
obtained  (see  above).  The  new  method  appears  to  famish  a  means  of  diagnosis 
equal  to  the  subcutaneous  injection. 
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Taberculofids  and  the  milk  supply,  J.  Malcx>lm  {Vet.  Bee,  21  {1909),  Noa. 
1092,  pp.  837S40;  109S,  pp.  847-851).— A  paper  read  at  the  sessional  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute  held  at  Birmingham,  England,  May,  1909. 

Vacdnation  of  cattle  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  L.  Peaeson  {Bui. 
Ohio  Live  Stock  Assoc,  1909,  No.  11,  pp.  8). — ^An  address  delivered  at  a  Joint 
session  of  the  Ohio  Live  Stock  Association  and  the  Ohio  Dairymen's  Aseocla^ 
tion  at  Columbus,  in  1907. 

Control  of  tuberculosis  in  domestic  animals  in  Pennsylvania,  L.  A.  Klein 
(Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  34  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  710-722).— A  paper  read  before  the 
International  Ck)ngre8s  on  Tuberculosis  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1908. 

The  mineral  constituents  of  foods,  H.  Ingle  {Jour.  Agr.  8ci.,  3  {1908), 
No.  1,  pp.  22-31;  Trop.  Agr.  and  Mag.  Ceylon  Agr.  Boc.,  32  {1909),  No.  5,  pp. 
W-451;  Vet.  Jour.,  65  {1909),  No.  409,  pp.  359-^64) ^—The  author  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  not  the  deficiency  in  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  of  the  South 
African-grown  produce,  as  compared  with  the  European-grown  feeding  stuffs  of 
the  same  kind,  which  is  to  be  blamed  for  the  prevalence  of  osteoporosis  among 
animals  there,  but  rather  the  practice  of  feeding  such  animals  exclusively  upon 
a  cereal  diet  Analyses  of  Transvaal  soils  indicate  that  they  are,  as  compared 
with  English  soils,  very  poor  in  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen,  and  lime,  but  usually 
rich  in  potash.  In  framing  rations  for  animals,  due  consideration  should  be 
given  the  amount  and  composition  of  the  ash  of  foods.  For  previous  work  see 
an  earlier  note  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  683). 

Gatarrlial  fever  of  sheep— bluetongue,  R.  W.  Dixon  {Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good 
Hope,  34  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  487-491;  Vet.  Jour.,  65  {1909),  No.  409,  pp.  331- 
335). — A  general  account  of  this  disease,  including  the  methods  of  preventive 
inoculation. 

Two  diseases  of  young  camels,  A.  S.  Leese  {Jour.  Trop.  Vet.  Sci.,  4  {1909), 
No.  1,  pp.  1-7,  pi.  1). — It  is  said  that  in  nearly  all  the  cattle  breeding  districts 
of  the  Punjab,  camel  pox  is  a  benign  disease  through  which  almost  all  camel 
bachas  must  pass  in  the  first  or  second  year  of  life.  A  crude  form  of  inoculation 
is  practiced  by  the  camel  m^i  of  the  district  in  the  southeast  of  the  Punjab 
and  In  Rajputana,  with  the  object  of  getting  young  camels  over  the  disease 
before  the  onset  of  the  rains  and  thereby  assuring  a  mild  attack.  This  inocula- 
tion is  not  well  known  in  the  north  of  the  Punjab  and  is  only  rarely  practiced 
there. 

Girki  and  giddah  is  a  condition  of  the  fetlock  and  knee  joints  found  in  camel 
bachas  bred  and  reared  on  the  Kala  Chitta  range  in  Attock  district.  It  is  dis- 
tinct from  rickets  and  is  said  to  be  caused  by  the  hard  surface  of  the  range 
wliich  is  covered  with  loose  stones. 

Hog  cholera,  L.  Van  Es  {Mo.  Valley  Vet.  Bui.,  4  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  116- 
126). — ^A  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  disease. 

The  nature  and  action  of  suptol  of  Burow  as  a  prophylactic  agent  in  acute 
and  chronic  forms  of  swine  plagrue,  P.  Andbejew  {Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr,, 
W08,  No.  46,  pp.  818-820;  ahs.  in  Bui.  Inst.  Pasteur,  7  {1909),  No.  1,  p.  32).— 
Prom  the  experiments  here  reported  the  author  concludes  that  suptol  does  not 
possess  any  specific  action  in  swine  plague. 

The  structural  alterations  induced  in  the  horse's  foot  by  neurectomy,  H. 
AcKEBMANN  {Schweiz.  Arch.  Tierheilk.,  51  {1909),  Nos.  1,  pp.  1-47;  2,  pp.  81- 
102;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  22  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  177-183).— A 
detailed  account 

Epizootic  abortion  in  the  mare,  Desoubry  {Bui.  8oc.  Cent.  M^d.  V6t.,  86 
(1909),  No.  4,  pp.  62-68;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  22  {1909),  No. 
2,  pp.  154-156). — ^The  author  here  reports  the  results  of  studies  made  of  the 
disease  in  several  widely  separated  breeding  centers  in  France.    He  is  inclined 
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to  accept  the  view  that  the  virus  of  the  disease  may  enter  the  system  throng 
the  digestive  tract,  and  considers  it  necessary  to  examine  carefully  the  forage 
and  grain  used  for  feeding  and  to  give  particular  attention  to  the  quality  of  the 
drinking  water. 

Equine  anemia,  W.  B.  Mack  (Nevada  8ia.  Bui.  68,  pp.  7-96,  pL  1,  charts 
13). — This  is  a  detailed  report  of  preliminary  investigations  of  a  disease  among 
horses  which  exists  In  eastern  Nevada  and  is  probably  identical  with  infMioos 
anemia  of  Europe.  It  is  believed  that  it  may  also  prove  to  be  Identical  with 
the  swamp  fever  of  Manitoba  and  the  Middle  Western  States. 

"  The  disease  is  characterized  clinically  by  profound  cardiac  and  respiratory 
disturbances,  an  irregularly  remittent  fever,  rapid  emaciation,  marked  loss  of 
nervous  and  muscular  energy,  progressive  anemia,  edema,  and,  in  the  last 
stages,  by  capillary  hemorrhages. 

"  The  primary  lesion  appears  to  consist  of  a  progressive  destruction  of  the 
red  blood  corpuscles,  followed  secondarily  by  parenchymatous  degaieratloD  of 
the  kidneys  and  liver,  and  sometimes  of  the  cardiac  muscle;  and  by  extensive 
changes  in  the  vascular  system.  Toward  the  end  of  the  course  of  the  disease 
extensive  capillary  hemorrhages  occur,  especially  in  the  heart,  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract,  and  the  kidneys,  and  usually  In  the  other  visceral  organs, 
beneath  the  serous  coats,  and  into  the  subcutaneous  and  intermuscular  con- 
nective tissuea  The  spleen  is  engorged  and  sometimes  deg^i^::ated.  The  bone 
marrow  undergoes  profound  alteration. 

"  The  symptoms  and  lesions  encountered  appear  sufflci^it  to  constitnte  a  dis- 
tinct clinical  and  pathological  entity. 

"  Experiments  apparently  Indicate  the  infectious  character  of  the  disease; 
that  the  virus  exists  In  the  blood ;  that  the  Infectious  agent  Is  not  revealed  by 
the  usual  methods  employed  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  bacteria  or  pro- 
tozoa; and  that  the  disease  Is  not  contagious  by  the  ordinary  omtact  of 
animals. 

"  The  natural  mode  of  dissemination  yet  awaits  demonstration. 

"  The  mortality  exceeds  90  per  cent  with  recovery  more  apparent  than  real. 

"  Treatment  has  not  been  successful  to  any  extent" 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Glanders,  W.  B.  Mack  (Nevada  8ta.  Circ.  i,  pp.  8). — ^A  popular  account  of 
glanders,  including  information  concerning  Its  prevention  and  eradication. 
Intended  to  furnish  Information  to  ranchmen  and  horse  owners  in  certain 
localities  in  Nevada,  where  the  disease  has  been  discovered. 

The  antistreptococcic  value  of  mallein,  Busy  (Rec.  M^d,  VH.,  85  (190%), 
No.  19,  pp.  617-622). — During  the  course  of  an  epizootic  of  strangles  in  horses 
suspected  of  having  glanders  the  author  obtained  good  results  from  the  use  of 
mallein. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  epizootic  lymphangrltls  of  horses  in  Senegal, 
A.  Thiboux  and  L.  Teppaz  (Ann.  Imrt.  Pasteur,  2S  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  ^20-4^* 
fig.  1). — In  addition  to  the  information  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  488), 
the  authors  here  consider  the  culture  of  the  parasite.  Inoculation  experiments, 
and  method  of  treatment. 

Experiments  In  which  transmission  of  the  disease  vms  attempted  by  trans- 
ferring pus  to  wounds  resulted  negatively.  The  disease  appears  to  be  localiied 
In  certain  colonies  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  where  malaria  occurs.  It 
sometimes  appears  In  France  along  canals  and  rivers  In  horses  employed  In 
towing  boats.  With  this  evidence  In  view  the  authors  consider  It  very  prob- 
able that  the  disease  Is  transmitted  by  blood-sucking  flies  and  possibly  by 
mosquitoes. 
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Investifirations  on  dourine,  J.  Mabek  {Deut.  Tierdztl,  Wchmehr.,  17  (1909), 
.Vo.  10,  pp,  133-138;  ahs.  in  Jour,  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  22  {1909),  No.  2,  pp. 
J69-173), — ^The  author  succeeded  in  conveying  dourine  of  Hungarian  origin  to 
horses  through  the  act  of  coition  and  by  inoculating  fresh  subjects  with  secre- 
tions from  sexual  organs,  with  blood,  and  with  the  serous  contents  of  the 
•* plaques"  from  diseased  horses.  Of  5  horses  subcutaneously  Injected  with 
blood  from  diseased  horses  3  contracted  the  disease.  Attempts  to  convey  the 
disease  to  dogs,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  white  rats,  and  white  mice  failed,  although 
material  containing  trypanosomata  which  always  produced  the  disease  in  horses 
was  employed  and  was  always  injected  In  considerable  quantities. 

The  experiments  show  that  both  European  and  extra-European  dourine  are 
caused  by  the  same  micro-organism  and  therefore  represent  etiologlcally  a 
single  disease,  but  the  virulence  of  the  organism  shows  great  variations.  The 
fact  that  Trypanosoma  equiperdum  is  very  seldom  present  in  the  circulating 
blood,  especially  in  European  dourine,  explains  why  no  blood-sucl^ing  insect 
plays  any  Intermediate  part  in  spreading  the  disease. 

Bipolar-staining  bacilli  of  the  fowl  cholera  type  as  the  cause  of  wide- 
spread, acute,  and  fatal  pneumonia  in  horse  and  donkey  young  stock  in 
India,  E.  C.  Webb  {Jour.  Compar,  Path,  and  Ther,,  22  {1909),  No,  2,  pp, 
10$-114,  charts  3), — ^The  author  here  records  an  outbreak  in  India  of  a  disease 
among  young  horses  and  donlseys  caused  by  bipolar-staining  cocco-bacilli. 

Investl^^ations  on  equine  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  R.  Ostebtaq 
iZtschr.  Infektionskrank.  u.  Hyg,  Haustiere,  5  {1909),  No.  3-4,  PP-  179-223; 
g6«.  in  Vet.  Rec,  22  {1909),  No,  1096,  p.  25).— Investigations  of  this  disease 
have  been  conducted  by  the  author  in  collaboration  with  Bougert,  WolfPhtigel, 
and  Grabert. 

They  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  mixture  of  bacteria  of  different  kinds, 
among  which  are  the  streptococci  of  suppuration,  Is  always  present  in  the  nasal 
discharge  of  horses  suffering  from  the  disease,  and  that  the  same  is  true  of  the 
nasal  mucus  in  healthy  horses.  The  bacteria  could  not  be  found  in  the  expired 
air,  the  bronchial  mucus,  the  jugular  blood,  or  the  pulmonary  blood  of  horses 
Buffering  from  the  disease  but  which  recover,  while  in  horses  which  show 
symptoms  of  the  disease  and  succumb  to  pleurisy,  streptococci  agreeing  in 
characteristics  with  those  of  suppuration  could  be  found  In  the  thoracic  organs 
and  In  some  cases  also  in  blood.  The  authors  did  not  succeed  in  transmitting 
the  disease  to  healthy  horses  by  means  of  the  nasal  discharge,  expired  air, 
pleural  exudate,  urine,  or  blood  of  affected  animals,  nor  could  it  be  transmitted 
to  healthy  horses  by  inoculation  with  the  streptococci  of  Schutz  or  the  "  cocco- 
bacterla  "  of  Ligni^res. 

The  employment  of  iodin  in  pneumonia,  A.  C.  Newsom  {Jour,  Compar.  Path, 
and  Ther.,  22  {1909),  No,  2,  pp,  U3-145).—Ot  40  horses  treated  with  Iodin 
between  April  30,  1907,  and  December  15,  1908,  but  4  died.  The  iodin  was 
administered  in  doses  of  1  dram  In  bolus  twice  daily  from  the  time  diagnosis 
vras  made  until  convalescence  was  established,  or  until  symptoms  of  iodism 
appeared.  Where  the  condition  suggested  a  necessity  of  stimulants,  ether  in 
dram  doses  was  given  hypodermically. 

The  author  concludes  from  these  cases  that  iodin  is  well  tolerated  and  can 
be  given  In  dram  doses  without  fear  of  harm.  He  believes  these  results  to  have 
been  better  than  those  obtained  from  any  other  method  of  treatment  with  which 
he  is  acquainted. 

Treatment  of  trypanosomiases  of  horses  by  orpiment  administered  alone 
or  with  atoxyl,  A.  Thiboux  and  L.  Teppaz  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci,  [Paris], 
H8  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  115,  116;  Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  23  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  426- 
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429), — In  continuation  of  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R^  21«  pp.  184,  488) 
the  authors  report  experiments  conducted  with  orpiment  as  a  remedy  for 
l>aleri.  They  consider  the  experiments  to  have  demonstrated  that  the  drag 
has  a  high  curative  power  for  the  equine  trypanosomiases  so  widespread  in 
West  Africa,  which  are  transmitted  by  tsetse  flie&  The  trsrpanosomlaseB  trans- 
mitted by  tabanids,  of  which  surra  or  M'Bori  Is  the  type»  appear  to  be  more 
difficult  to  cure. 

Ensootic  of  equine  plroplasmosis  in  Chaonia,  Laf argue,  Lussattlt,  and 
8AVABY  (Rev,  a^n,  MM.  V^t.,  12  (1908),  No,  HI,  pp.  4S9-50i,  charts  5).— Tie 
authors  here  report  the  occurrence  of  plroplasmosis  in  horses  of  the  Frendi 
military  service  in  Chaouia,  Morocco.  Horses  of  the  French  race  whicii  have 
seen  hard  service  are  particularly  susceptible  to  the  disease.  In  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1908  some  90  horses  were  affected.  The  mortality,  which  was 
low  at  the  last  of  the  enzootic,  is  said  to  have  been  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  affected  animals.  Many  ticks  are  reported  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  diseased  horses. 

Treatment  of  experimental  dourine  in  horses,  Rennes  (Bui.  8oc.  Cent  M4d. 
V6U  86  (1909),  No.  8,  pp.  135-137;  Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  22  (1909), 
No.  2,  pp.  160-162). — In  experiments  conducted  by  the  author  treatment  with 
atoxyl  and  mercury  appeared  active  but  too  dangerous  to  recommend.  One 
case  thus  treated  appeared  to  recover  from  dourine  but  died  soon  after  from 
mercurial  poisoning.  Treatment  with  atoxyl  and  tartar  emetic  was  very  wdl 
borne  and  gave  good  results.  One  horse  was  thus  cured  in  2  months,  after 
having  been  severely  infected  experimentally  with  material  which  rapidly 
killed  one  control  animal  and  rendered  two  others  seriously  111  throughout  the 
I)eriod  of  observation. 

Piroplasma  canis,  Eggebbecht  (Ztschr.  Infektionskrank.  u.  Hyg.  Haustiere, 
5  (190S),  No.  1-2,  pp.  129-132;  abs.  in  Vet.  Rec,  22  (1909),  No.  1097,  p.  48) — 
The  author  reports  the  occurrence  of  plroplasmosis  In  a  sheep  dog  of  the 
German  breed,  2i  years  old,  which  had  lived  continuously  at  Tsingtan,  China. 

The  present  status  of  our  knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  dog  distemper, 
B.  (iALLi-VALERio  (CcntU.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Ref.,  ^1  (1908),  No.  17-18,  pp. 
5()3-r)10,  fig.  1). — The  author  here  reviews  the  subject  at  some  loigth  and 
gives  references  to  the  literature. 

He  concludes  that  dog  distemper  is  caused  by  the  Bacterium  which  he  firrt 
described  as  B.  caniculcr,  and  which  is  very  probably  identical  with  that 
described  5  years  later  by  Lignidres.  This  Bacterium  takes  a  very  definite 
position  between  the  colon-typhoid  and  hemorrhagic  septicemia  groups.  Tbe 
filterable  virus  of  CarrO  is  not  the  cause  of  the  disease  for  with  It  it  is  Im- 
possible to  produce  the  disease  with  all  its  symptoms  as  is  readily  done  with 
li.  canictilw.  Tbe  author  suggests  that  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  supposed 
by  CarrC'  to  have  been  due  to  a  filterable  virus  may  have  been  produced  by  an 
jiggressin. 

Further  studies  on  fatal  septicemia  in  young  chickens,  or  white  diarriieft, 
I..  F.  Rkttger  {Jour.  Med.  Research,  21  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  115-123).— X  paper 
read  before  the  Society  of  American  Bacteriologists  in  December,  1908. 

The  author  concludes  that  "  fatal  septicemia  and  ordinary  white  diarrhea  are 
one  and  the  same  disease.  The  malady  is  caused  by  a  specific  organism  whose 
imi>ortant  characteristics  I  have  described,  and  to  which  I  have  given  the  name 
of  Bacterium  puUorum.  This  organism  occurs  in  the  internal  organs  and  in 
the  unabsorbed  yolk.  The  easiest  and  most  satisftictory  method  of  identifying 
the  bacillus  is  by  the  agar  streak  and  subsequent  plating  method  given  in  ttiis 
paper." 
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So-called  white  diairhea  of  chicks,  G.  IL  Morse  (Rel.  Poultnf  Jour.,  16 
{J909),  No.  5,  pp.  570,  511,  593-597,  flga.  27).— This  Is  an  extended  discussion 
of  iiUestiuul  coccidiosis  of  chicks  based  upon  investigations,  of  whicti  an  account 
has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  988).  A  discussion  of  the  life  history 
of  the  Coccldium  is  accompanied  by  numerous  figures  which  illustrate  the  stages 
in  its  development  The  author  states  that  In  all  of  his  examinations  of  chicks 
dead  from  this  disease,  i.  e.,  those  that  revealed  distended  ceca  filled  with 
cheesy  matter,  he  has  never  failed  to  find  the  Coccldium. 

Parasites  and  parasitic  diseases  of  domestic  fowls,  li.  G.  Neumann  (Paro- 
sHes  €t  Maladies  Parasitaires  dea  Oiseaux  DomesHques.  Paris,  1909,  pp, 
VJII-\-2S0^  figs,  89), — Chapters  are  presented  on  the  imrasltes  of  the  skin,  con- 
nective tissues  and  muscles,  digestive  organs,  liver,  respiratory  system,  circula- 
tory system,  eye  and  ear,  and  genito-urlnary  organs. 

Transmission  of  Plasmodium  priecox  to  canary  bh*ds  by  Stegromyia  fas- 
data,  and  the  development  of  the  parasite  in  the  stomach  and  the  salivary 
glands  of  this  mosquito,  R.  O.  Neumann  (Arch,  Protisienk,,  IS  (1908),  No.  /, 
pp.  2S-69,  pis.  3;  abs.  in  Bui.  Inst.  Pasteur,  7  {1909),  No.  4,  pp.  169,  170),— The 
nuthor  has  followed  the  development  of  this  Plasmodium  in  the  stomach  and 
fw II vary  f^lands  of  8.  fasciata  and  transmitted  the  Infection  by  the  punctures 
of  infected  mosquitoes. 

▲n  epidemic  among  English  sparrows  due  to  Bacillus  cloacte,  T.  H.  Glenn 
(Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  6.  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  339-3^5).— ''A  bacillus  isolated 
from  the  blood  of  sparrows  during  an  epidemic  among  these  birds  was  the 
probable  cause  of  their  death,  since  It  was  obtained  In  pure  culture  from  all 
that  died,  and  similar  symptoms  were  produced  in  pigeons  inoculated  with  it 
By  passing  the  bacillus  through  animals,  its  virulence  was  increased  so  that  It 
became  pathogenic  for  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits.  So  far  as  can  be  determined 
from  the  description  given  by  other  observers  this  bacillus  resembles  very 
closely  certain  bacteria  isolated  by  them  in  bird  epidemics  and  called  by  them 
B.  coli  or  coll-like  organisms.  The  bacillus  found  in  sparrows  gives  all  the 
cultural  characteristics  of  B,  cloacw,  a  member  of  the  proteus  group." 

Kotes  on  some  parasites  in  Burma,  O.  II.  BjVans  and  T.  Rennik  {Jour.  Trop. 
Vet.  f^ci.,  i  {1909),  No.  2,  pp,  134-H3,  pis.  4,  figs.  5).— In  various  jwrts  of  the 
province  dlstomiasis  In  elephants  has  been  found  more  or  less  prevalent. 
Mention  is  made  of  Fasciola  jacksonii  which  causes  "  rot "  In  elephants. 

Epidemic  of  an  urticarioid  dermatitis  due  to  a  small  mite  (Pendiculoides 
ventricosus)  in  the  straw  of  mattresses,  J.  Goldbebgeb  and  J.  F.  Schambebg 
(Pub.  Health  and  Mar,  Hpsp,  8erv.  U.  8.,  Pub.  Health  Rpts.,  2k  {1909),  No.  28, 
pp.  973-975), — A  skin  affection  due  to  this  mite  is  said  to  have  prevailed  in 
epidemic  form  in  Philadephia  and  vicinity  since  the  early  part  of  May,  1909. 

Hookworm  disease  in  its  relation  to  the  negrro,  C.  W.  Stiles  (Pub,  Health 
and  Mar.  Hosp.  8erv.  V.  8.,  Pub.  Health  Rpts.,  2k  {1909),  No.  31,  pp.  1083- 
1089). — An  account  of  the  biology,  effect  upon  the  human  host,  and  methods  of 
preventing  the  disease  caused  by  Necator  americanus, 

Bir&AL  ENOHnSEBINO. 

Irri^ration  in  the  State  of  Washinfirton,  O.  L.  Waller  {V.  8.  Dcpt.  Agr., 
Office  Expt,  8tas,  Bui.  21k,  pp.  6k*  pl-  1)* — ^This  Is  one  of  the  series  of  reiwrts 
giving  the  present  status  of  irrigation  In  the  several  arid  States  and  Territories, 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  289),  and  \s  prepared  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  to  prospective  settlers  reliable  information  as  to  the  character 
of  the  land,  water  supply,  crops,  cost  of  land  and  water,  methods  of  preparing 
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land  for  Irrigation,  and  applying  water  to  crops.  The  report  describes  the 
different  sections  of  the  State,  showing  opportunities  for  settlers  and  the  condi- 
tions which  incoming  settlers  will  meet 

Data  are  given  showing  the  irrigation  conditions  in  the  Ck>lnmbia  Basin  in 
detail,  the  method  of  distributing  water,  the  cost  of  clearing  land,  the  capital 
needed  for  a  successful  start  in  the  irrigated  districts  of  the  State,  what  con- 
stitutes good  irrigable  land,  the  securing  of  water  appropriations,  and  subjects 
needing  investigation  in  their  application  to  the  local  conditions. 

•*  Taking  into  consideration  the  present  price  of  land  and  the  time  required  to 
obtain  results  from  permanent  crops,  the  average  settler  should  not  undertake 
to  establish  a  home  in  an  irrigated  country  with  less  than  $2,000." 

Irrigation  in  New  Mexico,  V.  L.  Sullivan  (17.  flf.  Dept.  Affr.,  Office  Expt. 
8tas.  Bui.  215,  pp,  -f2,  pi.  i,  fig.  1). — This  bulletin,  another  of  the  series  regard- 
ing irrigation  conditions  In  the  arid  regions  of  this  country,  discusses  the  pres- 
ent status  of  irrigation  in  New  Mexico  and  is  intended  to  furnish  general  infor- 
mation regarding  the  opportunities  for  settlement,  the  cost  of  land  and  water 
and  of  establishing  homes  on  these  lands,  and  the  crops  grown. 

An  introduction  describing  the  natural  and  industrial  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  Territory  is  followed  by  a  detailed  description  of  its  water  resources.  It 
is  stated  that  New  Mexico  is  using  but  a  small  part  of  the  water  that  may,  be 
made  available  for  irrigation,  a  large  amount  flowing  out  of  the  Territory  and 
many  acre-feet  being  lost  through  evajwratlon  and  seepage.  The  broken 
stratification  causes  many  streams  to  disappear  in  the  underflow,  and  it  is 
predicted  that  this  large  underflow  will  be  eventually  pumped  to  the  surface. 
The  storage  of  flood  waters  is  considered  to  be  the  most  important  means  of 
furnishing  irrigation  water,  as  all  the  streams  are  more  or  less  torrential  and 
equalizing  reservoirs  can  be  built  in  the  numerous  basins. 

The  principal  products  of  the  irrigated  lands  include  alfalfa,  oats,  com,  and 
wheat,  and  around  the  cities,  vegetables,  melons,  and  fruit  Alfalfa  growing 
has  been  the  predominant  enterprise,  but  fruit  is  considered  to  be  by  fer  the 
best  paying  crop,  conditions  being  extremely  favorable. 

A  large  part  of  the  irrigation  is  still  done  by  Mexicans  and  Indians  who 
pursue  antiquated  methods,  but  progress  is  now  being  made  by  American  enter- 
prise and  a  water  code  was  passed  in  1907.  Regarding  future  development 
the  author  considers  that  it  should  be  along  the  following  lines:  (1)  Increased 
duty  of  water;  (2)  more  Intensive  farming;  (3)  scientific  study  of  seepage, 
evaiK)ratlon,  and  soil  qualities;  (4)  development  of  storage,  power  and  pump- 
ing; (5)  adjudication  of  water  rights;  and  (6)  official  collection  of  data. 

Irrigation  by  pumping,  A.  Chattebton  (Madras:  Govt,  1908,  pp.  30). — 
This  pamphlet  contains  data  regarding  the  installation  and  operation  of  oil 
engines  for  pumping,  together  with  data  showing  the  crops  irrigated  (princi- 
pally rice),  the  duty  of  water,  and  costs.  The  author  considers  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  oil  engine  will  result  in  a  great  development  of  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country.  The  cause  for  the  slow  progress  made  in  pumping 
is  thought  to  be  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  coal. 

Beport  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Western  Canada  Irrig^ation  Association 
(Rpt.  Proc.  Ann,  Coni\  West.  Canada  Irrig.  Assoc,  2  (1908),  pp.  $4). — ^This 
contains  a  summarized  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  of  the  West- 
ern Canada  Irrigation  Association  held  at  Vernon,  B.  C,  August  10-11,  190S. 
The  discussions  reported  dealt  chiefly  with  the  subject  of  water  rights  and 
their  present  status  in  Western  Canada,  and  included  an  account  of  some  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  administration  with  suggestions  as  to  remedying 
these  by  equitable  and  adequate  laws. 
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Bevenae  report  of  the  irrigation  department,  Punjab,  for  the  triennial 
period  1905-6  to  1907-8  (Rev.  Rpt  I  trig,  Dept  Punjab,  1905-1908,  pp. 
o-\-19-\-LXXIX,  dgms.  S,  map  1), — ^Thls  contains  data  relating  to  the  cost,  operat- 
ing expenses  and  revenues  of  irrigation  works  In  the  Punjab,  together  with 
fibres  of  various  irrigation  worlds,  the  nature  and  extent  of  crops,  the  duty 
of  water  and  items  relative  to  administration  and  management 

Beport  of  the  drainagre  convention  held  at  Tallulah,  La.,  March  11,  1909 
{Vickuhurg,  Miss,,  1909,  pp.  58). — This  contains  a  report  of  the  proceedings  and 
the  papers  read  at  the  above  convention.  Among  the  papers  were  the  follow- 
ing: Drainage,  the  Requirement  of  which  is  a  Thorough  Toi)ographical  and 
Geological  Survey,  by  T.  G.  Dabney;  Necessity  of  Drainage  for  Building  and 
Maintenance  of  Levees,  by  F.  M.  Kerr;  A  Drainage  Policy  and  Principle  for 
Louisiana,  by  C.  G.  Elliott;  Agriculture  and  Drainage,  by  J.  E.  Wing;  and 
The  Benefits  of  Drainage  from  a  Financial  and  Sanitary  Standpoint,  by  Bolton 
Smith. 

Boad  improvement  in  South  Carolina,  R  J.  Watson  (Oood  Roads  Mag., 
n,  ser.,  10  {1909),  No.  8,  pp.  251-258).— -This  article  describes  the  methods  of 
construction  and  cost  of  sand  clay  roads,  a  type  which  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  suitable  and  economical  In  South  Carolina.  The  materials  are  easily 
obtained  and  with  convict  labor  the  total  cost  of  a  30-ft.  road  is  stated  to  be 
not  over  $400  per  mile,  with  an  average  annual  cost  of  $10  per  mile  for  main- 
toiance.  Additional  advantages  claime<f  for  these  roads  are  that  they  are 
improved  rather  than  injured  by  automobile  traffic  and  that  very  little  machinery 
is  needed  in  the  construction,  a  road  scraper,  wheelers,  dump  wagons,  and  a 
road  plow  being  all  that  are  used.  The  roads  are  built  without  drains  except  in 
swampy  places,  a  shoulder  being  left  at  the  side  which  permits  the  surface 
water  to  he  carried  away. 

An  American  farmobile,  F.  C.  Perkins  (8ci.  Amer.,  101  (1909),  No.  i, 
p.  61,  fig.  1). — This  article  contains  a  description  and  an  illustration  of  a  gaso- 
line plow  tractor  having  a  cable  and  drum  which  is  thrown  into  gear  by  a  clutch 
for  hauling  in  connection  with  the  driving  wheels.  The  machine  is  of  American 
manufacture  and  is  similar  to  one  previously  described  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  291). 

Steam  plowing  and  machinery  investigations  (Philippine  Agr.  Rev.  [Eng- 
lish Ed.],  2  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  15-18). — This  article  contains  an  account  of 
experience  in  steam  plowing  by  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Data  are  given  as  to  the  operating  cost  of  a  35-horsepower  engine  hauling  a 
12-disk  plow  and  of  an  18-horsepower  engine  with  a  6-disk  plow.  The  first  of 
these  plowed  an  average  of  2.58  hectares  (6.375  acres)  per  day,  at  a  cost  of 
W2.54  per  hectare  ($2.54  per  acre),  while  the  other  plowed  1.72  hectares  (4.25 
acres)  a  day  at  a  cost  of  W1.24  per  hectare  ($2.28  per  acre).  The  conditions 
were  unfavorable  as  the  land  was  not  previously  prepared,  resulting  in  delays 
and  breakage,  and  considerable  variation  was  noted  in  the  results  of  the  tests 
according  to  the  conditions  met  with.  The  costs  are  also  high  because,  when 
the  machine  was  halted  for  repairs,  the  wages  of  the  help  had  to  be  continued. 
Ck>ntrasted  with  these  figures  is,  for  the  18-horsepower  6-disk  plow,  an  aver- 
age of  3.80  hectares  (9.39  acres)  a  day  at  a  cost  of  W.25  per  hectare  (66  cts. 
per  acre)  on  a  straight  run  of  five  days  using  wood  instead  of  coal  as  fuel  as 
was  the  case  in  the  other  runs  reported. 

[Hechanical  milking  machine]  (Engineer  [Londonl,  108  (1909),  No.  2792, 
p.  13,  figs,  2). — ^There  is  Illustrated  in  this  article  a  milking  machine  recently 
exhibited  at  the  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  (England).    It  was 
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invented  by  H.  J.  Loqnist  and  is  entirely  medianical,  avoiding  all  pneumatic 
devices. 

The  essentials  of  the  machine  are  a  driving  gear  compoeed  of  a  central  spar 
wheel  in  which  a  number  of  pinions  are  adapted  to  mesli.  These  are  connected 
to  the  machine  proper,  which  comprises  four  pairs  of  rubber-covered  pads,  wic 
of  each  pair  remaining  stationary,  while  the  other  is  caused  to  reciprocate  on 
slides  by  means  of  a  cam  meclianism.  This  sliding  motion  is  snch  tliat  ttie 
action  of  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  milker  is  said  to  be  closely  copied. 

Domestic  water  supply  on  the  farm  (Kans.  Farmer,  47  (1909).  No,  SO,  pp. 
h  5,  figs.  2).— Various  methods  and  plans  suitable  for  use  In  isolated  houses, 
with  the  outline  and  plan  for  a  windmill  supply,  are  discussed.  The  plan  is 
illustrated  to  show  the  arrangement  of  pipes,  boiler,  tub  and  other  fixtures. 

A  farm  cold  storage  house,  D.  A.  Gaumnitz  {Breeder's  Gaz.,  55  (1909).  So. 
26 f  p.  1^5^,  fig.  J). — A  small  cold  storage  house  suitable  for  a  farm  or  for  a 
cooi)eratlve  association  of  farmers  Is  described  and  plans  for  its  construction 
given. 

City  conveniences  in  farm  homes  (Homestead,  5J^  (1909),  \o.  30,  pp.  iiAJ, 
123i,  flgs.  4). — In  a  plea  for  conveniences  in  farm  homes  the  experience  is  died 
of  a  considerable  number  of  farmers  in  a  Missouri  town,  who  have  installed 
modern  improvements  such  as  bathrooms,  acetylene  gas,  and  furnaces.  In  the 
author's  opinion  these  examples  show  that  farm  living  conditions  may  be  greatly 
improved  In  this  respect  by  the  **  expenditure  of  a  small  sum  of  mon^.  It  need 
not  exceed  $500  in  any  average  case." 

Bir&AL  ECONOKICS. 

The  rural  outlook,  L.  H.  Bailey  and  C.  W.  Stiles  (Proa.  N.  Y.  Farmers, 
J90iS-i),  pp.  Jt'^-66). — These  are  two  addresses,  followed  by  a  discussion,  deliv- 
ered at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Farmers,  February  16,  1909. 

The  address  by  Professor  Bailey  summarizes  the  work  and  findings  of  the 
Country  Life  Commission  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  pp.  601,  1089)  as  to  the  deficiencies  of 
rural  life  and  the  remedies  proposed  for  its  rehabllltati(m. 

The  address  by  Doctor  Stiles  deals  with  the  sanitary  conditions  of  farm  life 
in  the  South  and  their  effects  on  the  physical,  economic,  and  social  welfare  of 
the  white  and  colored  rural  tenant  class,  the  spread  of  diseases  among  the  pcq^ 
ulation,  the  enormous  increase  in  the  death  rate,  and  the  child  labor  and  agri- 
cultural labor  problems  in  the  South.  "  About  80  per  cent  of  the  negro  fanns 
of  the  South  have  absolutely  no  sanitary  provisions  of  any  kind  whatsoerer. 
and  about  43  i)er  cent  of  the  white  farms  of  the  South  have  none.  And,  what 
is  worse,  the  people  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  sanitation,  nor  do  they  kno^ 
the  dangers  of  an  unsanitary  condition.  When  we  stop  this  death  rate,  what 
do  we  accomplish?  In  the  first  place,  the  pure  matter  of  humanity;  we  sate 
the  lives  of  women  and  children.  In  the  second  place,  from  an  economic  stand- 
point we  can  relieve  the  labor  scarcity  of  the  South,  and  we  can  give  to  tlie 
southern  cotton  mills  enough  children  over  14  years  of  age  so  that  they  will 
not  have  to  work  children  under  14  years.  The  cotton  mill  at  present  is  tlie 
best  friend  that  these  poor  whites  of  the  South  have.  The  conditions  on  tlic 
white  tenant  one-horse  farms  are  so  bad  that  cliild  labor  in  the  cotton  mill  ia 
a  blessing  to  these  people." 

The  speaker  advocated  federal  control  of  rural  sanitation.  By  the  expendi- 
ture of  about  $2,000,000  it  Is  believed  unsanitary  farms  could  be  made  sanltaiy 
and  the  death  rate  on  farms  in  the  South  be  rendered  more  nearly  normal. 

Help  needed  on  the  farm  (Farmers'  Tribune,  32  (1909),  No.  31,  p.  3).— 
This  article  calls  attention  to  the  large  numl)er  of  m^i  needed  on  fbrms  in 
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Nebraska,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  other  western  States,  as  well  as  In 
the  Canadian  northwest.  Wages  range  from  $1.75  to  $3.50  i)er  day  including 
board,  but  even  at  these  high  rates  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  necessary  help. 
A  comparison  is  made  between  the  number  of  idle  men  in  the  cities  and  the 
call  for  lal>or  on  the  farm,  and  the  economic  advantages  of  farm  labor  over 
dty  labor  at  the  present  time  are  emphasized. 

Cooperative  credit,  W.  H.  Buchan  {Dept.  Apr,  Bengal^  Quart  Jour.,  2  (1909), 
No.  4,  pp.  2S8-247). — An  address  l)efore  the  fourth  Indian  industrial  conference 
at  Madras  dealing  with  the  subject  of  mutual  cooperative  credit  societies  among 
the  agricultural  classes  in  India. 

On  June  30,  1908,  there  were  1,201  rural  banks  as  against  740  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding  year,  the  membership  having  increased  from  54,500  to 
93,200.  The  difficulties  in  the  present  system  of  mutual  agricultural  credit 
are  pointed  out,  and  a  scheme  is  presented  for  the  establishment  of  a  central 
organization  wliich  can  provide  a  place  of  remunerative  deix)slt  for  the  tem- 
porary surplus  of  individual  banks,  and  for  the  necessary  inspection  and  con- 
trol of  amiiated  societies. 

In  behalf  of  small  agrrlcultural  cooperative  societies,  G.  Lotbionte  {ColtU 
vatore,  55  (1909).  Nos.  29,  pp.  79-82;  SO,  pp.  101-105;  31,  143-146).— This  is  a 
discussion  of  some  of  the  features  of  the  bill  Introduced  Into  the  Italian  par- 
liament on  May  10,  1909,  relating  to  small  cooi)eratlve  societies  and  mutual 
credit  and  insurance  associations.  A  plea  is  made  that  still  more  liberal 
features  of  a  law  be  passed  for  the  greater  encouragement  of  cooperative  or- 
ganizations which  promise  so  much  for  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  Its 
dependent  industries  throughout  Italy. 

The  Seventh  National  Congress  of  Agricultural  Associations  at  Nancy 
{Bui.  8oc,  Agr.  France,  1909,  July  15,  pp.  72-77).— This  article  discusses  the 
economic  significance  of  agricultural  associations  In  France  and  rei)orts  the 
resolutions  imssed  by  the  congress  with  reference  to  mutual  live  stock,  fire, 
and  accident  insurance,  mutual  credit  societies,  mutual  benefit  organizations, 
agricultural  savings  banks,  and  small  holdings.  A  vigorous  protest  Is  made 
against  all  legislative  efforts  to  draw  distinctions  between  agricultural  and 
cooperative  associations. 

Annual  report  of  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1908,  R.  A.  Yerbubgh  and  J.  N.  Harris  {Ann.  Rpt.  Agr.  Organ. 
Soc.  [LonJonl,  1908,  pp.  99,  figs.  3,  map  1). — This  reiwrt  gives  an  account  of  the 
progress  of  agricultural  cooi)eratlon  In  England  and  Wales  during  1908.  The 
affiliated  societies  numbered  281,  a  net  Increase  for  the  year  of  118;  the  mem- 
benOilp  alKJut  15,000,  and  the  total  value  of  business  £770,000.  These  figures 
show  large  gains  over  the  preceding  year  (K.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  794). 

Six  new  agricultural  credit  societies  were  organized  In  1908,  but  none  had 
started  business  up  to  the  close  of  the  year.  An  effort  Is  made  to  account  for 
the  slow  development  of  coo|)eratlve  credit  In  England  and  Wales.  "  The  ex- 
planation Is  no  doubt  to  be  found  In  the  Innate  conservatism,  the  clinging  to  old 
laethods  and  the  suspicion  of  new,  that  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the 
British  farmer  and  laborer.  Still  there  Is  the  balancing  advantage  that  the 
fomidations  of  cooperative  credit,  if  being  laid  slowly,  are  being  laid  surely. 
There  is,  moreover,  every  reason  for  confidence  that  as  the  number  of  small 
holders  increases  there  will  be  a  considerable  development  of  cooi)eratlve  credit." 
International  Agricultural  Institute,  T.  11.  Elliott  (London:  Govt.,  1909, 
pp.  99;  rev.  in  Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  16  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  274-278).— This 
report  contains  copies  of  the  papers  and  correspondence  between  the  British 
^Qd  Italian  governments  relative  to  the  establlsluuent  and  work  of  the  Institute, 
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a  report  by  the  British  delegate  to  the  general  assembly  on  tbe  proceedings 
of  the  permanent  committee  and  of  the  general  assembly  in  190S,  and  a  series 
of  9  upiiendixes  which  treat,  respectively,  of  the  regulations  framed  by  a  royal 
commission  appointed  by  the  Italian- Government;  the  reiwrt  a«  to  the  pro- 
|)osals  of  the  i)ermanent  committee  with  regard  to  the  organization  and  work 
of  the  institute,  by  L.  Dop,  delegate  for  France;  the  report  as  to  the  proposals 
of  the  permanent  committee  with  regard  to  the  salaries  and  conditions  of  retire- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  institute,  and  as  to  its  budget  by 
T.  Mtiller,  delegate  for  Germany;  the  statutes  of  the  International  Agricultural 
Institute;  the  list  of  the  delegates  at  the  meetings  of  the  permanent  coomiittee 
held  at  Rome  from  May  29  to  June  6,  1908;  the  list  of  the  delegates  to  the 
general  assembly  held  at  Home  from  November  27  to  December  1,  1908;  mem- 
oranda handed  In  by  David  Lubin,  delegate  of  the  United  States;  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  John  McGuirk,  of  the  Liverpool  Com  Trade  Association,  Ltd^  to 
Mr.  Lubin;  and  some  observations  on  gathering,  summarizing,  and  disseminat- 
ing information  on  the  staples  of  agriculture,  by  J.  H.  Hubback. 

International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  D.  C.  I^ee  (.4 men  Elevator  and 
Grain  Trad(\  2H  (1909),  No.  2,  p.  77,  fig,  i).— This  article  calls  attention  to  the 
imi)ortant  economic  and  social  functions  of  the  institute.  Among  these  are  the 
correction  of  the  abuses  which  arise  from  the  speculation  in  staple  crops  by 
furnishing  reliable  data  on  the  condition  and  yield  of  crops  in  the  world  to 
those  engag€Hi  in  the  trade  and  manufacture  of  agricultural  products. 

AOBICXrLTUILAL  EDUCATION. 

Agricultural  education  in  Wisconsin,  J.  B.  Bobden  (Ann,  Rpt,  WU,  Bd, 
Agr.,  t90S,  pp.  3(^2-399). — ^Thls  pai^er  points  out  vei*y  clearly  the  general  tend- 
ency of  school  text-book  makers  to  deal  only  with  the  materials  of  urban 
subjwt-mntter.  The  author  states  that  **  practically  all  of  the  books  used  by 
country  pupils  have  been  prepared  and  written  by  men  who  have  had  In  mind 
the  needs  of  city  children."  Arithmetic,  though  commonly  held  in  high  esti- 
mation by  country  pupils  and  their  parents,  Is  one  of  the  worst  offenders  in 
this  rejrard;  and  the  opi)ortunities  of  connecting  the  study  of  geography  and 
English  with  the  interests  of  a  rural  environment  have  been  greatly  neglected. 

The  author  groups  the  causes  of  the  influx  of  young  people  from  the  country 
to  the  town  under  three  heads,  viz,  the  lack  of  social  opportunities,  the  un- 
profitableness of  farm  Industries,  and  the  long  hours  of  lat)or;  but  he  believes 
the  eflfeots  of  those  influences  have  all  been  exaggerated  in  the  public  mind  and 
that  "  the  time  has  come  when  the  assertion  that  the  farm  holds  no  remunera- 
tion, nothing  l)ut  work,  and  no  social  advantages,  should  be  disputed."  He 
aRs<»rts  that  a  careful  comparison  will  show  the  actual  advantages  to  lie  with 
the  advanced  rural  community,  and  believes  that  the  work  of  the  schools 
should  lay  emphasis  upon  these  facts.  The  paper  closes  with  an  account  of 
the  hol[)fnl  work  of  the  county  agricultural  schools  of  Wisconsin  and  a  plea 
that  similar  work  should  be  inaugurated  in  the  country  training  schools,  the 
high  schools  generally,  and  the  state  normal  schoola  The  author  holds  that 
the  influence  of  the  state  university  should  be  exerted  more  strongly  in  tlie 
direction  of  giving  agriculture  a  definite  place  In  the  curricula  of  all  tbe 
public  schools. 

Educational  values  (IH),  B.  O.  Avlesworth  (/oiir.  Ed.  [Boston],  10  (1909), 
No.  5,  pp.  119,  120). — The  author  suggests  a  fifth  year  of  vocational  study,  to 
be  added  to  the  ordinary  high-school  course,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  stu- 
dents who  must  use  the  high  school  as  a  "  finishing  *'  school  for  their  life 
work. 
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I^ieaving  the  freshman  year  as  at  present,  the  author  would  In  the  sophomore 
and  junior  years  offer  such  studies  as  would  be  preparatory  to  vocational  sub- 
jects and  give  the  science  and  mathematics  a  more  practical  Interpretation. 
The  senior  year  should  offer  the  elements  of  at  least  six  of  the  great  vocations 
to  such  students  as  may  elect  them,  followed  by  a  fifth  year  wholly  vocational 
in  character. 

The  argum^it  for  this  additional  year  is  summarized  as  follows:  Its  work 
can  not  logically  come  earlier  In  the  course  and  give  the  student  adequate 
preparation  for  its  benefits;  it  would  give  at  least  a  measure  of  the  maturity 
of  mind  and  body  needed  for  entering  upon  a  vocation ;  and  it  could  be  added 
to  the  ordinary  course  without  much  expense  and  without  instituting  a  new 
order  of  schools  or  interfering  with  the  regular  four-year  course  of  those  des- 
thied  for  college. 

Studies  most  suitable  for  elementary  schools  {Rpt.  Brit,  Assoc.  Adv,  8ci., 
1908,  pp.  495-625).— This  is  a  reiwrt  of  the  committee  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  on  the  course  of  experimental,  observa- 
tional, and  practical  studies  most  suitable  for  elementary  schools.  Included 
in  this  reix)rt  is  the  report  of  a  subcommittee  on  elementary  experimental  sci- 
ence dealing  with  the  relation  of  nature  study  and  observation  lessons  to  ex- 
perimental science,  the  training  of  teachers,  the  organization  of  practical  work 
in  the  school,  the  preparation  of  lessons,  and  the  conclusions  of  the  committee 
with  reference  to  subject-matter  and  methods  of  instruction.  An  am^endix 
to  the  report  contains  a  syllabus  of  work  In  elementary  experimental  science, 
in  which  the  first  year's  work  is  the  same  for  boys*  schools  and  girls'  schools, 
but  the  work  of  the  subsequent  3  years  is  differentiated.  There  is  also  given  a 
contract e<l  scheme  of  work  for  small  schools  where  the  upper  classes  are 
grouped  for  instruction  in  experimental  science. 

Eighth  annual  general  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction  for  Ireland  {Dcpt.  Agr.  and  Tech,  Instr.,  Ireland,  Ann.  Oen. 
Rpt.,  8  (1907-8),  pp.  VI-\-632).—A  report  on  the  department's  administration, 
funds,  and  work  during  1907-8,  including  agricultural  and  technical  instruction. 
Tinder  agricultural  instruction  an  account  is  given  of  the  instruction  afforded 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Science  at  Dublin,  the  Albert  Agricultural  College  at 
Glasnevin,  agricultural  stations,  the  Munster  Institute  at  Cork,  the  Ulster 
Dairy  School  at  Cookstown,  schools  of  rural  domestic  economy,  and  itinerant 
instruction  and  special  classes.  The  report  on  technical  Instruction  includes 
the  organization  of  a  system  of  Instruction  in  experimental  science,  drawing, 
manual  instruction,  and  domestic  economy  in  day  secondary  schools,  the  organi- 
Kation  of  technical  instruction  under  local  authorities,  the  training  of  teachers 
in  domestic  economy,  and  the  work  of  the  Irish  Training  School  of  Domestic 
Economy  and  the  Killamey  School  of  Housewifery. 

The  appendixes  include  a  table  showing  the  1908  apportionment  of  funds  for 
educational  and  other  purposes,  schemes  of  instruction  in  agricultural  subjects, 
prospectuses  of  agricultural  colleges  and  stations  and  schools  of  rural  economy, 
a  program  of  experimental  science,  drawing,  and  domestic  economy  for  day 
secondary  schools,  programs  of  the  Institutions  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
department,  examples  of  schemes  of  technical  instruction  in  nonagricultural 
subjects,  including  domestic  science,  a  list  of  day  secondary  schools  showing 
grants  paid  for  instruction  in  the  subjects  of  the  department's  program  during 
1906-7,  a  list  of  home  industries  classes  In  receipt  of  aid  during  1907-8,  and  a 
list  of  science,  art,  and  technical  schools  and  classes  working  in  connection 
with  the  department  or  under  local  schemes. 
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Afirricaltaral  education,  J.  R.  Campbell  {Rpt.  Brit.  A»soc.  Adv.  8cL,  190S. 
pp.  8O4,  805), — A  brief  statement  dealing  mainly  with  the  development  and 
alms  of  the  Albert  A^icultural  College,  Glasnevin,  Ireland. 

University  of  California  School  of  Agriculture  {California  8ta.  Ore,  ^S, 
pp.  3-14f  figs-  t2). — A  description  of  the  equipm«it  and  courses  of  study  of 
the  school  of  agriculture  at  Davis. 

Pacific  coast  entomoloirical  conference  and  special  short  course  in  horti- 
culture, April  and  May,  1909  {California  Sta.  Circ.  ^.  pp.  ^16).— This  is 
the  preliminary  program  of  the  conference  held  at  the  University  of  California 
April  20-23,  1909  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  94),  and  of  a  special  short  course  in  horti- 
culture held  April  26  to  May  21,  1909. 

One  method  of  helping  the  farm  boy,  F.  H.  Cbowexl  (.-inn.  Rpt.  Mo.  Bd. 
Agr.,  41  {J90H),  pp.  207-211).— This  institute  talk  describes  a  3  days'  encamp- 
ment with  military  features,  at  which  268  country  boys  were  registered.  Lec- 
tures and  demonstrations  were  given  on  soils,  corn,  farm  life,  live-stock  Judging, 
and  horticulture.    The  encampment  was  financed  by  local  bankers. 

mSCELLANEOUS. 

First  annual  report  of  the  Dickinson  Subezperiment  Station  for  the  year 

1908,  L.  R.  Waldbon  {North  Dakota  8ta.,  Rpt.  Dickinson  Suhsta.  1908.  pp. 
30). — This  contains  the  organization  list  of  the  North  Dakota  Station  and  an 
account  of  the  work  of  the  Dickinson  Substaion  for  1908.  The  experimental 
work  recorded  is  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Report  of  progress  at  the  Troupe  Substation,  W.  S.  Hotchkiss  {Trjra* 
Sta.  Bui.  12 h  pp.  3-9). — This  summarizes  the  results  secured  at  this  substation 
since  its  establishment.  The  experimental  work  recorded  is  abstracted  on  iiages 
r»:M)  ami  544  of  this  issue. 

Report  of  Lincoln  County  Experiment  Farm,  J.  E.  Stubbs  et  al.  {Rpt. 
Liiwoln  Co.  [Xcv.]  Expt.  Farm  1907-8,  pp.  16,  pis.  15).— -This  is  the  report  of 
tbc  board  of  control  of  the  Lincoln  County  Experiment  Farm,  at  I»gan,  Nev^ 
for  the  hlenniuni  ended  December  31,  1908.  It  contains  a  discussion  of  the 
history,  work,  equipment,  and  needs  of  the  farm,  and  a  financial  statement  for 
the  blennluni. 

Concerning  work  which  the  station  can  and  can  not  undertake  for  resi- 
dents of  the  State,  J.  Ti.  Hills  {Vermont  Sta.  Circ.  3.  pp.  6). — ^This  circular 
e.\i»lains  the  fun<-tlons  of  the  station  and  discusses  the  lines  of  work  which  can 
and  can  not  lie  undertaken. 

American  agricultural  periodicals,  G.  M.  Tucker  {Albany,  \.  Y.,  1909.  pp. 
10). — This  Is  a  historical  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  agricultural  press  of 
this  country.  The  subject  is  discussed  under  4  sections:  (1)  The  5  pioneers,  all 
of  which  are  believed  to  have  been  established  during  the  decade  ending  with 
1S2S,  (2)  the  jounials  founded  before  1850  and  outliving  the  nineteenth  century. 
{'])  the  development  of  more  recent  years,  and  (4)  the  branching  off  of  rural 
jouniallsni  into  8i)ecialties. 

An  index  to  some  of  the  literature  on  agrricultural  subjects  which  may  be 
had  free  (revised),  W.  E.  Larson  {Co.  8upt.  Manitowoc  Co.,  Wis.:  [Manitotcftc], 

1909,  pp.  /5).— The  Wisconsin  Station  bulletins,  the  farmers'  institute  bulletins 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  Farmers*  Bulletins  and  some  of  the 
other  frcH?  publications  of  this  Department  are  classified  and  arranged  in  groups 
for  easy  reference. 
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Arlsona  University. — ^W.  L.  Fowler,  a  1909  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  animal  husbandry. 

Arkansas  Station. — C.  V.  Ruzek,  a  1909  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, has  been  appointed  assistant  agronomist  His  worlc  will  consist  largely 
in  research  in  soil  chemistry  and  physics. 

California  University. — A  series  of  short  courses  began  at  Davis,  October  4, 
and  will  continue  till  November  24.  The  subjects  include  dairy  manufactures, 
market  milk  and  cream  supplies,  irrigation,  fertilizers,  field  and  forage  crops, 
poultry  husbandry,  animal  industry  and  veterinary  science,  and  horticulture, 
viticulture  and  entomology. 

Oeorsria  College. — Science  announces  a  state  appropriation  of  $10,000  for 
feirmers'  institutes. 

Illinois  University  and  Station. — Recent  changes  in  staff  include  in  the  uni- 
versity the  resignation  of  G.  G.  Coale,  assistant  in  animal  husbandry,  the  pro- 
motion of  Louis  D.  Hall  from  associate  in  animal  husbandry  to  the  assistant 
professorship,  and  the  appointment  of  K.  V.  T.  Eckblaw  as  assistant  in  agri- 
cultural mechanics.  In  the  station,  assistants  have  been  appointed  as  follows: 
I).  L.  James  and  L.  R.  Lang,  dairy  husbandry;  C.  E.  Durst,  olericulture; 
H.  W.  Stew:art,  soil  survey;  E.  W.  Bailey,  plant  breeding;  A.  H.  Nehrling,  flori- 
culture; and  W.  A.  Ruth,  horticultural  chemistry. 

Purdue  University. — O.  E.  Reed,  assistant  in  dairying  in  the  University  of 
Missouri,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  milk  production. 

Louisiana  Stations. — F.  C.  Quereau  has  been  appointed  assistant  director  of 
the  rice  substation  at  Crowley. 

lUssouri  University. — E.  A.  Cockefalr  has  resigned  as  assistant  In  botany  to 
become  head  of  the  department  of  agriculture  in  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Vebraska  University  and  Station. — Dr.  A.  T.  Peters  has  accepted  a  position 
in  charge  of  the  new  Illinois  State  Biological  Laboratory,  for  which  a  40-acre 
site  has  been  recently  acquired  near  Springfield,  111.  The  api)olutment  becomes 
effective  January  1,  1910. 

Hew  Xexico  College  and  Station. — ^The  college  courses  in  all  subjects  have 
been  raised  one  full  year,  thereby  bringing  them  up  to  the  standard  college 
requirements.  Four-year  Industrial  courses  of  high  school  grade  In  agriculture, 
mechanic  arts,  domestic  science,  and  business  methods  have  also  been  introduced, 
these  articulating  with  the  college  course.  Three  new  buildings  were  completed 
in  the  spring  of  1909,  of  which  one  Is  occupied  by  the  departments  of  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  irrigation  engineering. 

W.  A.  Sutherland,  of  Las  Cruces,  has  been  appointed  regent,  vice  J.  M. 
Webster. 

Cornell  University  and  Station. — ^At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  the 
education  law  In  relation  to  the  board  of  trustees  was  changed  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  Of  five  members  by  the  governor,  with  the  confirmation  of  the 
senate.    Under  this  act  the  following  have  been  designated:    Frederick   C. 
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Stevens,  of  Attica,  for  five  years;  Henry  W.  Saekett  of  New  York  City,  for 
four  years;  Thomas  B.  Wilson,  of  Halls  Comers,  for  three  years;  Almcm  R. 
Kastnian,  of  Watervllle,  for  two  years;  and  John  N.  Carlisle,  of  Watertown,  for 
one  year. 

(■round  has  been  broken  for  the  greenhouse  laboratories  authorized  by  the 
Inst  legislature,  and  it  is  expected  that  these  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  during 
the  winter.  The  plans  as  approved  provide  for  a  building  with  about  10,000 
stpiare  fet»t  of  glass,  in  addition  to  laboratories  and  potting  sheds  with  about 
O.SOO  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

»Srfr/irr  notes  that  a  temi)orary  industrial  fellowship  in  plant  pathology  has 
been  established  for  two  years  by  a  firm  of  manufacturers  of  spraying  appa- 
ratus, who  are  to  contribute  each  year  $1,000  for  salary  and  $500  for  other 
exiH^nses.  Errott  Wallace,  n  1909  recipient  of  the  master's  degree,  has  been 
npixiinted  to  this  fellowship,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  investigate  the  value  of 
eonnnercial  llnie-sulphur  mixtures  as  fungicides.  The  work  will  be  conducted 
in  field  laboratories,  that  for  the  present  season  being  on  a  fruit  farm  near 
Itliaea.  The  chief  problem  under  study  at  present  is  the  efficiency  of  these 
mixtures  as  summer  sprays  for  the  control  of  peach  and  apple  diseases. 

North  Dakota  College. — The  Pacific  Northwest  announces  that  P.  S.  Rose,  of 
the  chair  of  engineering  and  physics,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  The  American  Thresherman  and  the  Oas  ReiHav. 

Pennsylvania  College  and  Station. — In  the  death,  on  October  2,  of  William  C. 
I*attorson,  sui)erintendent  of  farms,  buildings,  and  grounds,  the  institution  loees 
one  of  its  most  resi)ected  and  efficient  officers.  Mr.  Patterson  had  l>een  con- 
necte<l  with  the  institution  since  the  spring  of  1871,  and  had  occupied  a  unique 
IM)sitlon,  far  exceeding  in  lmi)ortance  that  ordinarily  indicated  by  his  title. 

In  the  early  years  when  the  work  upon  the  farm  and  the  janitor  service  were 
all  iH»rf()rmed  by  students,  it  was  his  duty  to  assign  the  work  and  to  see  that 
it  was  properly  performed.  Under  his  efficient  management  the  farms  belonging 
to  the  college  were  brought  into  a  good  state  of  tilth  and  greatly  improved  in 
fertility.  These  farms  were  conducted  in  a  thoroughly  businesslike  manner, 
and  with  their  improvement  became  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  college.  TTpon 
the  beginning  of  experimental  work,  Mr.  Patterson  assumed  charge  of  the 
details  of  the  care  of  the  plats  and  of  the  experimental  herd.  For  many  years 
ho  kept  the  field  records  of  the  extensive  field  and  rotation  experiments,  and 
had  general  direction  of  the  details  In  the  feeding  experiments.  Here  his  good 
management  and  his  reliability,  together  with  his  attention  to  details,  counted 
for  nuich,  and  contributed  In  an  important  way  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
work. 

Mr.  Patterson's  faithfulness,  excellent  judgment,  friendly  disposition,  and  sin- 
cerity of  puri>ose  made  him  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  trusted  and  confidential 
adviser  of  students,  members  of  the  faculty,  and  of  the  Ixmrd  of  trustees,  through 
a  long  i)erlod  of  service.  A  memorial  adopted  by  the  faculty  of  the  college 
records  the  high  character  of  his  service  and  the  estimation  In  which  he  was 
held.  This  is  summed  up  in  the  closing  paragraph  In  the  following  words :  **  In 
the  death  of  William  Calvin  Patterson  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  has  lost 
a  faithful  servant  and  a  trusted  adviser,  and  the  members  of  its  faculty  a 
personal  friend." 

Mr.  Patterson  was  likewise  a  leading  citizen  of  the  community.  He  was 
president  of  the  national  bank  at  State  College,  and  a  director  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Bellefonte,  Pa.  For  many  years  he  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  having  served  over  three  years  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  during  which  time  he  was  for  several  months  confined  in  Libby 
prison,  and  being  brevetted  captain  at  the  time  of  his  discharge.    He  is  survived 
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by  his  wife  and  four  children,  one  of  whom,  H.  J.  Patterson,  is  director  of  the 
Maryland  Station. 

West  Virginia  ITnivcrsity. — ^The  board  of  regents  has  established  a  depart- 
ment of  domestic  science,  with  Miss  Neva  A.  Scott  in  charge. 

AmericaiL  Association  of  Fanners'  Institute  Workers. — ^The  fourteenth  annual 
meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  Portland,  Greg.,  August  10  and  17. 
There  were  103  delegates  and  visitors  registered,  representing  23  States  and 
Territories,  3  of  the  provinces  of  Canada,  and  the  District  of  CJolumbia. 

Statistical  reiwrts  as  to  the  condition  of  the  farmers'  institutes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  at  the  close  of  the  past  year  were  read  from  33  States,  1 
Territory,  and  7  provinces.  The  total  number  of  sessions  held  by  the  regular 
institutes  was  18,797,  and  there  were  also  180  sessions  of  round-up  institutes, 
201  sessions  of  normal  institutes,  1,280  sessions  of  independent  Institutes,  324 
days  of  institute  trains,  and  405  picnics  and  harvest  home  meetings.  The  total 
attendance  upon  all  of  the  institutes  and  meetings  was  2,498,426  and  the  cost 
was  $387,929.80.  The  reports  indicated  that  the  institutes  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  maintained  interest  unabated,  and  also  that 
they  are  so  rapidly  increasing  tliat  the  directors  liave  found  it  impossible  to 
satisfy  fully  the  growing  demands. 

Reports  were  presented  by  the  cliairmen  of  the  standing  committees  on  insti- 
tute organization  and  methods,  institute  lecturers,  cooperation  with  other  edu- 
cational agencies,  movable  schools  of  agriculture,  boys*  and  girls'  institutes, 
and  women's  institutes. 

The  president  of  the  association,  J.  L.  Ellsworth  of  Massachusetts,  in  his 
address  cautioned  against  too  great  centralization  of  the  Institute,  and  urged 
that  local  cooperation  be  encouraged  to  beget  a  sense  of  individual  resi)onsl- 
bility  in  the  locality  for  the  success  of  the  work.  Without  this,  he  maintained, 
there  will  be  lack  of  enthusiasm  and  consequent  failure  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults. The  committee  on  organization  and  methods  also  called  attention  to  the 
importance  of  local  cooperation,  and  suggested  that  the  interest  of  business  and 
professional  men  in  the  several  localities  should  be  enlisted  as  well  as  that  of 
farming  people.  The  committee  placed  special  emphasis  on  securing  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  boys  and  girls,  and  suggested  that  this  might  be  accomplished  by 
liaving  them  engage  in  experimental  or  demonstration  work,  with  directions  to 
report  their  results  at  the  next  Institute  meeting. 

The  committee  on  boys*  and  girls'  institutes  reported  that  whereas  in  1907 
only  6  States  held  Institutes  for  boys  and  girls,  at  present  16  States  have 
organizations  conducting  work  of  this  character.  Many  of  these  Institutes  are 
the  outcome  of  contests  in  com  growing,  cattle  judging,  poultry  rearing,  etc. 
The  competitive  plan  has  been  extensively  utilized,  and  has  been  found  to  bring 
zest  and  continued  interest. 

The  functions  of  the  farmers'  institute  and  the  place  that  it  will  occupy  In 
the  future  in  the  field  of  extension  work  were  discussed  quite  fully  by  the  com- 
mittee on  cooperation  with  other  educational  agenciea  Now  that  more  or  less 
complete  extension  departments  liave  been  organized  in  twenty-five  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges,  and  others  are  ready  to  undertake  this  work,  it  is  believed 
that  the  position  of  the  farmers*  institute  in  its  relation  to  this  movement  needs 
to  be  defined.  The  committee  were  decided  in  the  view  that  the  farmers'  insti- 
tute will  always  have  an  important  place  in  any  system  of  extension  work 
that  may  be  organized.  There  will,  nevertheless,  be  other  organizations  and 
other  methods  of  giving  Instruction  In  agriculture  to  rural  people  that  will 
supplement  the  institute,  and  accomplish  that  which  it  can  not  do  so  effectively. 
It  was  held  by  the  committee  that  the  most  cordial  and  active  cooperation 
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should  be  maintained  l)etween  the  institute  and  all  other  forms  of  agricnltnral 
extension  work. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  women's  institutes  the 
fact  was  brought  out  that  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  the  women's 
institutes  are  developing  more  rapidly,  both  as  to  the  number  of  meetings  and 
persons  In  attendance,  than  the  institutes  for  men.  During  the  past  year  there 
were  held  there  4,050  sessions  of  women's  institutes  with  a  total  attendance  of 
105,000,  besides  4  normal  institutes  for  women  with  an  attendance  of  2,050, 
and  20  special  institutes  and  picnics  with  an  estimated  attendance  of  3.500. 
The  success  of  these  organizations  In  Ontario  was  deemed  conclusive  as  to  the 
practicability  of  utilizing  farmers'  institutes  in  educating  and  interesting  coun- 
try women. 

Pai>er8  8t)eclally  prepared  for  presentation  before  the  association  were  read 
by  Director  J.  Withycombe.  of  the  Oregon  Station,  and  Charles  H.  Tuck,  of 
Cornell  University,  ■uiK>n  field  demonstration  work;  by  W.  T.  Clarke,  of  the 
University  of  California,  upon  the  employment  of  experts  to  visit  iDdividoal 
farmers  and  give  advice  respecting  tlie  improvement  of  their  practice;  by  G.  A. 
Gigault,  of  Quebec,  Canada,  and  O.  M,  Olson,  of  the  Washington  College,  on 
the  Introduction  of  prize  contests  along  agricultural  lines  among  adult  farmers; 
by  Dean  H.  L.  Russell,  of  the  Wisconsin  University  and  Station,  and  H.  M. 
Cottrell,  of  the  Colorado  College,  on  field  institutes;  by  W.  J.  Black,  Quebec, 
Canada,  on  sales  fairs;  by  D.  W.  Working,  of  the  West  Virginia  University. 
on  movable  schools  of  agriculture ;  and  by  G.  A.  Putnam,  Toronto,  Ontario,  and 
L.  A.  Merrill,  of  the  TTtah  College  and  Station,  on  women's  institutes. 

The  officers  of  the  association  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year  are:  President, 
G.  A.  Putnam,  Toronto,  Ontario;  vice-president,  A.  M.  Soule,  of  the  Geon^la 
College;  secretary -treasurer,  John  Hamilton,  of  this  OflCice;  executive  commit- 
tee. W.  T.  Clarke,  of  the  University  of  California,  chairman;  Val  Keyser,  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska ;  and  Franklin  Dye,  Trwiton,  N.  J. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  association  indorse  the  work  inaugurated 
by  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations 
with  reference  to  federal  aid  for  extension  work  in  agriculture.  The  executive 
committee  of  the  association  was  Instructed  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  appro- 
priation of  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  the  adequate  development  of  the  work 
undertaken  by  the  Farmers'  Institute  Specialist  of  this  Office.  Institutes  for 
and  by  women  in  connection  with  the  farmers'  Inptltutes  were  indorsed,  as 
well  as  the  work  of  the  farmers'  institutes  in  endeavoring  to  interest  boys  and 
girls  in  agriculture. 

Agricultural  Education  in  Kiohigan. — ^The  legislature  of  Michigan  at  its  re- 
cent session  authorized  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  to  grant  3-year 
state  teachers'  certificates  to  such  of  its  graduates  as  have  completed  the 
regular  4-year  course  in  agriculture  together  with  a  course  in  pedagogics  cov- 
ering at  least  one-half  year  of  special  instruction  in  tliat  subject.  The  legki- 
lature  also  empowered  the  governor  to  appoint  a  commission  of  not  less  than 
five  nor  more  than  seven  members  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions 
of  elementary.  Industrial,  and  agricultural  education  in  the  State,  and  to 
l)resent  a  report  setting  forth  these  conditions  and  making  reconmiendations 
for  a  plan  of  elementary,  industrial,  and  agricultural  training  in  the  public 
schools.    This  reiwrt  is  to  be  submitted  or  or  before  January  1,  1911. 

Y.  K.  C.  A.  Lecture  Course  in  Agrriculture. — ^A  recent  number  of  Farm  and 
Ranch  re|)orts  an  attempt  niade  last  year  in  the  Riverside  (Cal.)  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
to  develop  a  course  of  lectures  for  citrus  growers.  The  experiment  was  so 
successful  that  this  year  the  illustrated  lectures  will  include  ^very  pliase  of 
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the  subject,  from  preparing  the  young  trees  for  planting  to  harvesting  the 
crop. 

Hew  Journals. — Boletin  del  Ministerio  de  Fotnento  has  been  established  as 
the  monthly  organ  of  the  minister  of  public  works  of  Venezuela.  Each  num- 
ber is  to  consist  of  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  to  t>e  devoted  to  a  discus- 
sion of  scientific  questions  related  to  the  work  of  the  various  bureaus  of  the 
department  of  public  works;  the  second  to  official  decrees,  rulings,  and  similar 
information;  and  the  third  to  official  correspondence  upon  matters  of  general 
interest.  An  outline  of  the  scope  of  the  newly  established  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
ture, Zooteclmy,  and  Colonization  is  included  in  the  initial  number. 

Boletin  de  la  Asociacidn  de  Agriculiorcs  de  Espana  is  the  monthly  organ  of 
the  Spanish  Agricultural  Association  and  the  Simnish  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
and  is  under  the  editorship  of  the  secretary-general  of  the  association.  The 
initial  number  describes  in  detail  the  work  of  the  association. 

Zeitifchnft  fiir  Reich-  und  Oeschmackstoffe  is  a  semimonthly  international 
review  of  the  industries  dealing  with  ethereal  oils,  ether,  essences,  spices  and 
condiments,  perfumes,  cosmetics,  soaps,  oils,  foods,  and  drugs.  The  contents 
include  both  original  and  reprinted  articles,  abstracts,  notes,  and  book  reviews. 

Bollettino  delle  Rr.  Cattedre  Amhulanti  d*Agricoltura  dclla  Sardegna  is 
l)eing  published  monthly  as  the  organ  of  the  traveling  schools  of  agriculture 
in  Sardinia.  The  July  number  includes  articles  on  The  Freeing  of  the  Farmer 
from  Usury,  Results  of  Field  Demonstrations  in  Sardiniu,  and  The  Need  of 
Improving  the  Pastures,  brief  notes  on  tobacco  growing,  the  oTdium  of  grapes, 
and  other  topics,  answers  to  correspondents,  a  summary  of  the  itinerary  fol- 
lowed by  the  various  traveling  instructors  of  the  traveling  schools  during  the 
preceding  months,  and  plans  for  future  work. 

The  Grecian  Agricultural  Society  has  begun  the  publication  at  Athens  of 
monthly  reports  of  its  work.  These  reports  also  contain  original  articles,  that 
for  July  including  articles  on  Grafting  the  Wild  Olive  Tree  and  the  Importance 
of  its  Domestication,  The  Improvement  of  the  Grecian  Horse,  The  Despised 
Tree  (Ail<inthus  glanduloaa).  The  Cheese  of  Saronika,  and  An  Inspection  of 
the  Bee  Keepers*  School,  as  well  as  general  notes  on  agriculture  and  on  the 
work  of  the  society  during  the  montli. 

Bulletin  de  VOfflce  International  d'Hygiene  Puhlique  is  being  published  at 
Paris  as  the  organ  of  the  International  Office  of  Public  Hygiene.  The  num- 
bers contain  the  text  of  recent  legislation,  statistics  as  to  epidemics  and  other 
health  data,  general  articles  dealing  with  health  and  sanitation,  and  abstracts 
of  current  work  along  these  lines. 

Necrology. — Dr.  Leonard  Pearson,  state  veterinarian  of  Pennsylvania  and 
dean  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Veterinary  School,  died  at  Bruceton, 
Newfoundland,  September  20,  following  an  illness  of  several  months.  Doctor 
Pearson  was  born  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  August  17,  1868,  and  was  graduated  in 
1888  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University.  After  an  interval 
spent  in  the  employ  of  this  Department  in  its  campaign  for  the  suppression  of 
contagious  pleuro-pneumonla,  he  took  up  veterinary  studies  and  was  graduated 
from  the  veterinary  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1890.  He 
then  went  abroad,  attending  lectures  in  the  veterinary  schools  of  Berlin  and 
Dresden,  and  studying  bacteriology  in  Koch's  laboratory  and  by  special  arrange- 
ment in  the  laboratory  of  the  veterinary  department  of  the  German  army.  In 
September,  1891,  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  veterinary  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  three  years  later  was 
promoted  to  a  full  professorship,  and  in  1897  was  made  dean  of  the  veterinary 
schooL 
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Upon  the  establishm^t  of  the  State  Live  Stock  Board  in  1895.  Doctor 
Pearson,  who  liad  previously  served  as  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  received  the  appointment  as  veterinarian.  In  this  position  he 
rendered  large  public  service,  especially  with  regard  to  the  control  of  tuber- 
culosis, and  last  spring  was  active  in  the  suppression  of  the  epidemic  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease.  He  was  editor  of  the  Veterinary  Magazine,  and  contributed 
a  large  number  of  papers  on  veterinary  science  and  zootechny  to  veterinary, 
medical,  and  agricultural  Journals.  He  had  served  as  nonresident  lecturer  in 
veterinary  science  at  the  Penn^lvania  State  College,  as  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Veterinary  Association  (1899-1900),  and  was  closely  identified  with  a  large 
number  of  state  and  national  organizations  devoted  to  veterinary  science, 
agriculture,  and  public  health. 

Emil  C.  Hansen,  director  of  the  Carlsberg  Laboratory,  Copenhagen,  61ed 
August  27,  after  a  brief  illness.  Professor  Hansen  was  bom  in  1842,  and  began 
his  notable  researches  on  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  the  yeasts,  molds, 
aQd  related  fungi  in  the  Carlsberg  Laboratory  in  1877.  Although  his  work  was 
confined  very  largely  to  the  Saccharomycetes,  many  of  his  achievem^its  were 
of  the  highest  significance  in  the  fermentation  industries,  and  led  to  important 
modifications  of  practice.  He  proved  that  wild  yeasts  were  the  cause  of  spoil- 
age with  beer,  wine,  and  vinegar  instead  of  bacteria  as  claimed  by  Pasteur, 
introduced  pure  cultures  of  yeasts,  stimulated  the  use  of  pure  cultures  of  yeast 
and  bacteria  in  the  brewing,  dairy,  and  wlne-maklng  industries,  and  elaborated 
technique  for  the  identification  and  characterization  of  yeasts.  His  papers, 
which  were  very  numerous,  are  published  chiefiy  in  Comptes  Rendus  dcs  Tra- 
vaux  dc8  Laboritoire  de  Carlsberg;  Centralblatt  fur  Bacteriologie,  ParasUen- 
kunde  und  Infectionskrankheiten;  Annals  of  Botany;  and  The  Journal  of  the 
Institute  of  Brctoing. 

Hiscellaneous. — ^An  International  Agricultural  and  Live  Stock  Exposition  is 
to  be  held  at  Buenos  Aires,  June  3  to  July  31,  1910,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Argentina  Rural  Society.  Exhibits  of  live  stock  and  agricultural  products, 
agricultural  machinery,  and  illustrative  material  relating  to  work  in  a^- 
culturul  Instruction  and  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  are  to  be  shown. 

An  experimental  farm  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Central  Elxperi- 
mental  Farm,  Ottawa,  is  to  be  established  on  Prince  Edward  Island*  a  tract 
of  65  acres  having  been  selected  close  to  Charlottetown,  on  which  experiments 
will  be  conducted  with  cereals,  fruits,  vegetables,  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  J.  A. 
Clark,  who  received  his  agricultural  education  at  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
and  Cornell  University,  has  l)een  appointed  superintendent 

The  School  News  and  Practical  Educator  (Chicago)  has  issued  a  set  of  inex- 
pensive agricultural  leaflets  for  school  use  in  connection  with  the  State  course 
of  study  for  rural  schools.  Series  Nos.  1  to  5  consist  of  12  leaflets  on  farm 
crops,  12  on  farm  animals,  11  on  horticulture,  12  on  general  agriculture,  and 
12  on  animal  husbandry,  respectively. 

It  is  announced  in  the  Farmers'  Gazette  that  the  National  University  of 
Ireland  has  empowered  its  faculty  of  science  to  grant  the  bachelor*s  and  mas- 
ter's degrees  in  agricultural  science  As  yet  no  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  establishment  of  courses  in  agriculture. 
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Bui.  93,  Aug.,  1909 679 

Bui.  94,  Aug.,  1909 634 

Porto  Rico  Station: 

Circ  10,  1909 624 

Circ  11,  July,  1909 620 


Rhode  Island  Station:  p»««^ 

Bui.  133,  Apr.,  1909 635 

Bui.  134,  Apr,  1909 668 

U.  S.  Department  of  AgrieuUure. 

Farmers*  Bui.  364 632 

Fanners '  Bui .  365 632 

Farmers'  Bui.  366 691 

Farmers' Bui.  367 616 

Farmers '  Bui .  368 636 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey: 

Circ  70 645 

Bureau  of  Chemistry: 

Circ.  44 613 

Circ  45 609 

Bureau  of  Entomology: 

Bui.  64,  pt.  7  (5  cents) 653 

Bui.  80,  pt.  3  (5  cents) 650 

Bui.  12,  pt.  9  (tech.  ser.)  (5 

cents) 650 

Bureau  of  Soils: 

Field  Operations,  1906  (Eighth 

Rpt.) 617 

Field  Operations,  1907  (Ninth 

Rpt.) 618 

Bureau  of  Statistics: 

Crop  Reporter,  vol,  11,  No.  9, 

Sept.,  1909 689 

Weather  Bureau: 

Monthly  Weather  Review,  vol. 
37,  Nos.  3-4,  Mar.-Apr.,  1909 
(20  cents  per  number,  $2.50 

per  year) 615 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations: 

Circ.84 689 

Circ.85 690 

;  Library: 

!         Bui.  72  (10  cents) 691 


Note. — The  publications  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  may 
be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
whom  all  remittances  should  be  made.  The  price  of  Experiment  Station  Record 
is  $1  per  volume,  and  there  will  be  two  volumes  each  year.  The  prices  of  oth^ 
technical  publications  are  given  above.  The  publications  of  the  State  exp^- 
ment  stations  are  distributed  from  the  stations  and  not  from  the  D^mrtment 
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The  personnel  of  the  experiment  stations  has  been  a  frequent  and 
fruitful  theme  of  discussion.  It  has  become  a  matter  of  increasing 
importance  as  the  stations  have  developed  and  more  of  their  work 
has  assumed  the  character  of  investigation.  For  several  years  it 
has  been  in  large  measure  the  keynote  of  advancement. 

This  discussion  has  brought  about  a  fuller  realization  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  man  to  his  work,  and  likewise  of  the  broader  relations  of 
the  station  to  its  corps  of  workers.  The  man  is  the  first  and  fore- 
most factor  in  productive  investigation.  Without  competent  men 
the  stations  can  make  little  progress  in  real  investigation,  although 
they  may  exert  a  considerable  influence  on  practical  farming  opera- 
tions by  the  simpler  forms  of  experimentation  and  a  dissemination 
of  what  others  have  brought  to  light.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
work  now  calk  for  men  of  higher  qualifications  than  formerly,  and 
at  the  present  stage  the  stations  are  less  and  less  able  to  train  men  for 
their  service;  much  less  can  they  educate  them  and  round  out  their 
preparation  as  specialists  in  agricultural  science.  They  must  look 
to  the  colleges  and  universities  to  provide  men  with  a  thorough 
foundation,  which  will  require  more  than  the  regular  college  course ; 
and  these  educational  institutions  should  recognize  the  advancement 
in  qualifications  which  the  present  conditions  make  necessary. 

In  spite  of  the  recognized  need  of  the  stations  for  men  of  more  ad- 
vanced preparation,  the  progress  in  that  direction  is  slow,  due  either 
to  the  failure  of  the  institutions  to  provide  the  men  or  to  the  less 
exacting  demands  of  the  stations.  That  the  latter  is  not  the  funda- 
mental cause  is  clear  from  the  large  number  of  inquiries  within  the 
past  two  years  for  men  of  the  kind  of  training  which  fits  them  to 
attack  diflScult  scientific  problems.  The  change  in  personnel  con- 
tinues with  little  abatement  from  year  to  year,  and  constitutes  a 
disturbing  element  in  the  efficiency  and  continuity  of  investigation. 

The  returns  for  the  organization  lists  of  the  stations,  which  are  be- 
ing revised  at  this  time,  furnish  some  interesting  data  as  to  the  present 
tendencies  in  relation  to  permanency  and  to  preparation.    From  them 
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it  is  possible  to  determine  the  number  of  changes  in  men  of  different 
grades  from  one  institution  to  another,  and,  to  considerable  extent,  the 
preparation  of  new  men  who  are  coming  into  the  service. 

These  returns  show  that  during  the  year  covered  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the  scientific  staff  resigned  or  retired  from 
their  positions  in  the  station  work.  Two  of  these  were  directors,  and 
the  resignation  of  one  other  has  been  called  for  to  take  effect  January 
1.  The  changes  were  largely  in  the  assistant  grade,  twenty-seven 
being  assistant  chemists;  but  of  the  total  number  forty-three,  or 
nearly  a  third,  were  heads  of  departments  or  in  charge  of  special  lines 
of  work.  In  many  cases  the  change  was  from  one  institution  to  an- 
other, but  a  considerable  nmnber  dropped  out  of  the  station  work 
entirely,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

To  meet  the  resulting  vacancies  and  provide  for  added  growth, 
there  were  approximately  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  new  appoint- 
ments during  the  year.  While  this  includes  persons  who  transferred 
from  one  station  to  another,  over  two  hundred  were  new  men  who  had 
not  previously  been  connected  with  the  station  work.  The  large  ma- 
jority were  of  the  assistant  grade,  but  about  fifty  were  heads  of  depart- 
ments or  in  charge  of  independent  lines  of  work.  This  indicates  the 
activity  there  has  been  in  recruiting  the  station  forces  during  the 
past  year,  and  accounts  for  the  pressure  for  men  of  all  grades  and 
specialties. 

The  total  number  of  employees  on  the  scientific  staff  of  the  stations 
in  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the  new  organization  lists,  is  1,234. 
This  number  is  exclusive  of  treasurers,  accountants,  registrars,  ste- 
nographers, clerks,  janitors,  and  laborers,  and  includes  only  the  actual 
workers  and  their  assistants.  About  one  in  seven  of  the  station  men 
changed  during  the  year,  and  the  appointments  averaged  more  than 
four  for  each  station. 

Five  years  ago  the  total  number  of  station  workers  was  765.  The 
present  list  therefore  shows  a  large  increase,  which  has  made  hea\y 
demands  on  the  colleges.  Considering  the  number  who  drop  out 
from  the  station  ranks,  it  is  evident  that  on  an  average  considerably 
more  than  a  hundred  new  persons  have  been  appointed  each  year 
for  the  past  five  years.  In  addition  to  this,  the  growth  has  been 
equally  as  large  or  larger  in  the  teaching  staff  of  the  agricultural 
colleges,  and  new  extension  departments  and  other  agencies  calling 
for  trained  men  have  developed  rapidly.  This  Department  alone 
has  taken  large  numbers  of  men  of  different  grades  in  that  period. 
It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  fully  five  hundred  new 
men  and  women  are  now  required  annually  to  fill  technical  positions 
in  institutions  of  this  kind;  and  with  the  spread  of  agricultural 
teaching  in  secondary  and  normal  schools,  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
an  immediate  decrease.    This  is  a  demand  worth  catering  to. 
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It  is  interesting  to  see  in  what  measure  the  higher  standards  for 
preparation  are  being  realized  in  the  new  appointments  and  the  men 
substituted  for  former  workers.  The  most  practical  method  of  judg- 
ing of  this  is  the  prevalence  of  degrees  granted  to  the  new  men  for 
graduate  study.  While  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  and  gives 
no  indication  of  the  experience  which  the  men  have  had  in  station 
work,  the  possession  of  earned  degrees  is  an  evidence  of  advanced 
study,  if  conversely  their  absence  does  not  always  indicate  a  lack 
of  such  advantages. 

Of  the  total  number  of  persons  at  present  on  the  scientific  staff 
of  the  stations,  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  hold  advanced  degrees 
awarded  for  graduate  study.  Among  this  number  nearly  three 
hundred  have  the  master's  degree,  forty-five  have  degrees  in  veter- 
inary science  and  medicine,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  have  the 
doctor  of  philosophy. 

Of  the  men  who  changed  their  positions  during  the  year,  fifty  had 
degrees  equivalent  to  the  master's  degree,  and  fifteen  also  held  the  Ph.  D. 
Of  the  men  appointed  to  new  positions,  sixty-eight  had  advanced 
degrees,  eighteen  of  the  number  having  the  Ph.  D.  Among  the  new 
men  who  came  into  the  work  during  the  year  only  thirty-five,  or  one 
in  six,  appear  to  have  taken  advanced  work  leading  to  a  degree,  and 
about  a  dozen  of  these,  or  one  in  eighteen,  have  the  Ph.  D. 

In  some  fifty  cases  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  direct  substitution  of 
new  men  in  the  place  of  former  incumbents.  Such  comparisons  do 
not  show  that  there  was  much  improvement  in  the  apparent  prepara- 
tion of  the  new  appointees,  or  indicate  that  great  stress  is  being  laid 
on  the  degree  qualification.  In  over  half  the  cases  the  new  men  had 
the  same  degrees  as  their  predecessors.  In  a  quarter  of  the  cases  men 
with  lower  degrees  were  appointed,  and  in  the  remaining  cases  (nine) 
the  new  appointees  had  more  advanced  degrees.  About  one-third  of 
these  substitutions  were  in  heads  of  departments. 

While  the  total  list  of  station  workers  for  1909  shows  a  gain  of 
thirty-five  in  those  having  advanced  degrees  and  eighteen  in  the 
number  having  the  Ph.  D.  degree,  the  relative  proportion  has  changed 
but  little,  considering  the  increased  number  of  persons.  In  the  1908 
list,  1  in  2.65  had  taken  advanced  degrees,  and  in  that  for  1909,  1  in 
2.70;  in  the  old  list  about  1  in  11  had  the  doctor's  degree,  and  this 
year  1  in  10.  During  the  year  six  men  in  the  station  work  took 
master's  degrees  and  nine  the  doctor's.  This  shows  the  influence  of 
the  stations  in  encouraging  advanced  study  among  their  workers. 

On  the  whole,  the  showing  is  disappointing,  and  it  is  not  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  advocacy  of  better  prepared  men 
and  the  increased  attendance  in  graduate  courses  at  the  colleges.  It 
makes  it  clear  that  the  colleges  are  not  beginning  to  keep  pace  with 
the  requirements,  and  that  the  stations  are  accepting  many  men  who 
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have  had  little  beyond  the  regular  college  course.  In  a  considerable 
number  of  instances  recourse  has  been  had  to  colleges  and  universities 
where  agriculture  is  not  taught,  in  order  to  secure  men  of  the  train- 
ing in  science  and  investigation  needed. 

Advanced  degrees  when  earned  represent  opportunity.  They  do 
not  necessarily  indicate  productive  ability,  and  the  possession  of  them 
should  be  only  one  of  the  qualifications  considered  in  candidates  for 
station  positions.  They  merely  signify  that  the  men  bearing  them 
have  had  the  advantage  of  special  advanced  training  of  a  kind  which 
should  teach  them  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  science,  and  something 
of  its  methods.  The  institution  where  the  degree  was  taken  is  to 
some  extent  a  gage  of  the  opportunity  the  man  has  enjoyed.  But 
advanced  study  is  of  such  importance  and  value  as  a  preparation  for 
station  work  that  the  mere  possession  of  evidence  of  it  is  a  decided 
point  of  advantage. 

Little  real  preparation  for  a  scientific  career  in  any  line  can  be 
obtained  in  the  regular  undergraduate  courses  at  any  institution. 
These  courses  merely  give  the  man  his  groundwork  and  prepare  him 
for  what  is  to  come.  If  he  elects  experiment  station  work  as  his 
career,  graduate  study  is  quite  as  essential  as  if  he  elected  medicine 
or  law  or  mathematics.  This  gives  him  his  point  of  view,  his  broader 
and  more  critical  outlook,  his  attitude,  and  his  ideals.  It  is  not 
merely  informational,  but  its  greatest  influence  is  on  the  man  him- 
self, for  it  prepares  him  to  weigh  and  profit  by  his  own  experience 
and  that  of  others  in  further  perfecting  himself.  Nothing  can  take 
the  place  of  it  but  long  experience  and  self-education,  and  even  this  Ls 
only  partially  effective  with  the  average  man.  The  handicap  with 
which  he  starts  out  is  likely  to  stay  by  him  and  to  prevent  his  rising 
above  a  certain  level. 

Lack  of  a  degree  does  not,  of  course,  necessarily  mean  lack  of 
opportunity.  Many  men  pursue  advanced  courses  who  do  not  take 
degrees.  They  have  the  advantage  of  the  association  and  the  in- 
struction, even  though  it  is  not  so  systematized.  Others  are  capable 
of  so  profiting  by  their  experience  and  associations  as  to  grow  in 
breadth  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  their  conception  of  investigation. 
To  but  few,  however,  can  this  take  the  place  of  direct  study,  and  it 
is  not  to  l)e  regarded  as  a  short  cut.  Experience  counts  for  more  in 
the  routine  work  and  more  elementary  experiments  than  in  investiga- 
tion along  new  lines,  where  the  preparation  of  the  man  is  most  appar- 
ent in  his  insight  into  the  scientific  aspects  of  problems  and  his  ability 
to  formulate  a  method  of  attack  and  procedure.  It  is  evident  in 
greater  resourcefulness  and  ability  in  making  safe  generalizations. 

Enforced  changes  in  the  staff  due  to  resignations  offer  opportunity 
for  working  out  higher  standards  in  the  personnel,  provided  men  of 
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the  desired  grade  can  be  found.  In  the  case  of  heads  of  departments, 
or  those  in  charge  of  independent  lines  of  study,  it  is  natural  that  the 
record  of  the  appointee  should  be  a  prime  consideration,  for  no  recom- 
mendation can  be  stronger  than  demonstrated  research  ability. 

Tn  the  case  of  assistants,  however,  this  does  not  usually  apply, 
although  it  may  be  argued  that  the  work  in  the  subordinate  positions 
does  not  necessarily  call  for  advanced  training  at  the  outset.    But 
men  are  not  satisfied  to  remain  permanently  in  a  subordinate  position, 
and  if  they  are  good  men  should  look  forward  to  advancement.    The 
ranks  of  the  station  staff  are  recruited  largely  from  among  the  assist- 
ants who  have  demonstrated  their  ability,  or  whose  period  of  service 
has  made  them  useful  in  a  special  way.    The  rank  and  precedence  of 
an  assistant  based  largely  on  length  of  service,  frequently  stands  in 
the  way  of  advancing  better  trained  and  more  worthy  men.    This 
results  in  embarrassment  and  injustice,  and  in  a  measure  removes  the 
incentive  for  more  thorough  preparation. 

Every  assistant,  therefore,  who  enters  the  station  work,  except  in 
a  temporary  way,  should  be  urged  and  encouraged  to  pursue  ad- 
vanced study  in  a  systematic  way,  for  his  independent  collateral 
reading  will  not  take  the  place  of  such  study.  His  pursuit  of  such 
a  course  should,  out  of  regard  for  his  own  interests  as  well  as  for  the 
good  of  the  work,  be  made  as  a  rule  a  condition  of  advancement  be- 
yond a  restricted  grade  of  salary  or  position.  Mere  association  with 
the  work  and  collateral  reading  in  a  desultory  way  counts  for  compar- 
atively little  in  the  actual  training  of  men  for  the  experiment  station 
work  of  the  future.  The  character  of  that  work  is  rapidly  changing, 
as  the  extension  features  are  being  segregated  and  attention  centered 
more  largely  on  establishing  new  facts.  The  demands  on  the  men 
who  are  to  plan  and  conduct  the  progressive  experiments  and  inves- 
tigations of  the  stations  call  for  more  thorough  and  broader  educa- 
tion and  training  than  was  formerly  the  case. 

The  young  men  entering  the  station  employ  should  therefore  have 
instilled  into  them  from  the  first  the  need  and  the  desire  for  thorough 
preparation,  if  they  are  to  remain  in  it  and  make  it  a  career.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  recommend  a  man  deficient  in  preparation  to  a  more 
r^ponsible  position  in  another  station,  and  it  is  likewise  a  mistake 
for  a  station  to  accept  such  a  man  on  the  assumption  that  he  will 
answer. 

The  standards  of  requirements  set  by  the  stations  will  have  a  great 
influence  in  stimulating  young  men  who  enter  this  work.  At  the 
present  time  these  standards  are  not  always  sufficiently  high,  and  the 
institutions  are  not  as  exacting  and  discriminating  as  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  work  suggest.  The  lack  of  men  is  largely  responsible  for 
this,  but  the  waiving  of  requirements  detracts  from  the  encourage- 
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iTient  and  incentive  which  there  should  be  for  men  to  spend  their 
time  and  money  in  more  thorough  preparation. 

The  appointment  of  men  on  the  station  staff  is  not  a  matter  for 
haste.  The  selection  should  be  made  after  a  careful  canvass,  and  the 
aim  should  be  set  high.  It  is  often  better  to  dday  appointment  indefi- 
nitely than  to  accept  a  man  who  evidently  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments and  whose  limitations  will  begin  to  be  felt  in  a  short  time. 

The  apparent  dearth  of  men  can  be  relieved  somewhat  by  drawing 
uf)on  the  universities  and  colleges  giving  postgraduate  work  in  eco- 
nomic branches  of  science.  Many  of  these  institutions  which  have 
no  agricultural  departments  are  devoting  more  attention  to  the 
stations,  as  offering  a  field  for  their  graduate  students,  and  now  that 
less  extension  work  is  required  which  calls  for  intimate  knowledge 
of  agricultural  practice,  positions  in  the  stations  are  increasingly 
attractive  to  men  from  such  institutions.  The  stations,  if  they  will, 
ran  create  a  demand  and  set  a  standard  which  will  be  met  by  th^e 
higher  institutions,  and  the  latter  will  thus  supplement  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  in  providing  workers. 

The  point  of  view  and  general  grasp  which  the  agricultural  grad- 
uate has  is  of  material  advantage,  and  if  he  will  supplement  his  col- 
lege course  with  advanced  study  will  make  him  a  strong  man.  But 
this  point  of  view  and  familiarity  with  the  subject  are  not  everything, 
and  unaided  they  can  not  take  the  place  of  the  more  advanced  work 
or  the  special  training  which  gives  the  prospective  worker,  not  merely 
added  information,  but  the  proper  attitude  toward  investigation,  and 
teaches  him  the  value  and  significance  of  a  scientific  fact. 
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AOBICTIXTDlUJi  CHEUISTBt— AGAOTECHKY. 

On  -some  recent  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the  salts  of  proteins  and  of 
their  rdle  in  biologrical  phenomena,  T.  B.' Robertson  {Ilpt.  Austral.  Assoc, 
Adv.  8ci.y  11  {1901),  pp.  .^90-507 )  .--A  digest  of  data  on  the  subject. 

Since,  as  the  author  points  out,  "  proteins  are  ampholytes,  and  .  .  .  combine 
with  nonamphoteric  acids,  bases,  and  probably  salts,  and  we  have  seen  that  an 
ampholyte  system  possesses  the  properties  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  ion- 
proteids,"  he  considers  that  the  following  assumptions  are  justlfled : 

'*The  comiK)unds  which  have  been  termed  *  ion-proteids '  are  in  reality  am- 
pho-salts  of  the  proteins  (e.  g.,  NaXOH,  HXCl). 

**The  nondissociable  comjwunds  of  protein  with  non-amphoteric  ions  which 
exist  in  tissues  are  in  reality  ampho-salts  dissociating  as  acids  and  bases  or 
else  di-salts  (e.  g.,  NaX+-hOH-,  H++XC1-  or  NaXCl). 

'*  The  influence  of  electrolytes  upon  the  proiwrties  and  reactions  of  living 
tissues  may  probably  be  referred  in  the  main  to  alterations  in  the  ratio  of  the 
(basic  ampholates)  e.  g.,  HX+-fOH~)  to  the  acid  ampholates  (e.  g.,  H+-|-XOH- 
and  to  the  formation  of  ampho-salts  and  di-salts." 

Hydrolysis  of  ox  muscle,  T.  B.  Osborne  and  D.  B.  Jones  {Amrr.  Jour. 
Physiol.,  U  {1909),  Xo.  5,  pp.  ^^-JZ/tf).— The  imrtition  of  nitrogen  in  beef 
muscle,  as  determined  by  the  moditied  Hausmann  method,  was  nitrogtMi  as 
ammonia  0.89  per  cent,  as  basic  nitrogen  4.42  per  cent,  as  uonbasic  nitrogen 
10.44  |)er  cent,  and  as  nitrogen  in  magnesium  oxid  precii>itate  0.43  i)er  cent, 
making  a  total  of  16.18  per  cent. 

•*The  nitrogen  contained  in  the  histidin,  arginin,  and  lysin  was  etpial  to  4.82 
per  cent  of  the  dry  muscle,  which  agrees  very  closely  with  that  pn^clpitated  by 
phosphotungstic  acid,  thereby  indicjiting  the  probable  accuracy  of  the  deter- 
mination of  these  bases." 

Electrolytes  and  collpids.  The  physical  state  of  gluten,  T.  B.  Wood  and 
W.  B.  Hardy  {Proc.  Roy.  8oc.  [London],  Her.  B,  HI  {1909).  .Vo.  B  .^).i,  pp. 
S8-4S,  figs.  2;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Vhcrn.  Hoc.  [London],  96  {1909),  \o.  r^W,  /,  />. 
SJil). — The  gliadin  of  wheat  is  insoluble  in  distilled  water  and  in  acid  over 
certain  critical  concentrations.  Dilute  acid  destroys  this  cohesion  and  forms 
hydrosols,  but  salt  solutions  containing  acid  reestablish  the  cohesiveness.  Alka- 
lis act  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  acids. 

The  phenomenon  is  therefore  in  agreement  with  the  hypothesis  that  gluten 
hydrosol  is  a  pseudo-solution  caused  by  the  existence  of  an  electrical  double 
layer  around  the  gluten  particles.  The  hypothesis  is  supiwrted  by  measure- 
ments of  the  potential  difl'erences  between  the  2  faces  of  the  double  layer  by 
means  of  the  electrical  conductivity  of  acid  solutions  of  gluten  and  the  rate  of 
transportation  of  the  imrtides  in  a  uniform  electrical  field. 

Colloid  chemistry;  an  important  branch  of  investigation  for  the  agricul- 
turist,  W.  CzERMAK  {Fuhliny's  Landw.  Ztg.,  58  {1909),  No.  11,  pp.  621-f^Sl).  ~ 
A  brief  description  of  colloid  chemistry  and  its  probable  relation  t<»  agricnltinv. 
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The  nature  of  the  acid  soluble  phosphorus  compounds  of  some  important 
feeding  materials,  E.  B.  Hakt  and  W.  E.  Tottinoham  {Jour.  Biot.  Chcm.,  $ 
(1909),  \o.  5,  pp,  ^^/-i^^).— The  nature  of  the  phosphorus  comiJoonds  con- 
tained In  the  dilute  liydrochloric  acid  extract  of  feeding  materials  (E.  S.  K, 
15,  p»  490)  was  further  studied  with  the  com  grain,  wheat  seed,  oat  seed, 
barley  seed,  ruta-bagas,  and  cured  alfalfa  hay.   • 

In  the  Instance  of  the  oat»  corn,  and  barley  seed  an  effort  was  made  to  study 
the  distribution  and  nature  of  the  pbiytln  and  phytic  add,  these  betnir  ^tractcd 
in  each  case  and  the  phytic  add  decomposition  products  studied^  U  Was  f^iihd 
that  phytln  was  present  in  the  seeds  of  com,  oats*  and  barley^  but  Its  prw<en«^ 
wuld  not  be  detected  in  either  alfalfia  hay  or  ruta-bagaft*  lie  di«iribUth>H  W 
the  seeds  studied  dlflTers  from  that  In  wheat.  In  that  It  is  tttUhd  tbndu^httiit  tfe^ 
entire  seed,  whereas  in  wheat  it  exists  mostly  In  the  nut^r  \A^^)r^, 

An  approximate  estimation  of  the  phosphOMis  iii  th^  Extract  showed  from 
38  to  48  per  cent  of  that  in  the  seeds*  With  ruttt-bagias  B4  per  cent  of  the  total 
was  inorganic  phosphoms.  There  Wtt«  »lso  present  a  phosphorus  compound 
of  unknown  constitution,  which  wa»  soluble  In  dilute  adds,  free  from  nitrogen, 
hydrolyzable,  and  which  gave  24  per  cent  of  the  phosphorus  contained  in  the* 
root.  Alfalfa  hay  cut  as  it  was  coming  Into  bloom  yielded  63  per  cent  of  Its 
total  phosphorus  In  Inorganic  forms.  When  separated  by  the  modified  Poster- 
nak  method,  the  dilute  add  extract  also  contained  a  nitrogen-free  organic 
phosphorus  complex.  This  yielded  reducing  bodies  on  hydrolysis  with  adds, 
but  did  not  produce  inoslt,  and  could  therefore  not  be  classed  with  pliytic  acid. 
It  contains  17  \}er  cent  of  the  total  phosphorus  of  the  plant.  The  reducing 
substance  formed  on  hydrolysis  may  possibly  be  dextrose. 

The  occurrence  of  phosphatids  in  vegetable  and  animal  Bab«tancea» 
II.  Vaoeler  {Biochem.  Ztschr.,  17  (1909),  No.  1-9,  pp.  i8i)-2/5).— The  author 
discusses  the  characteristics  and  the  occurrence  of  lecithin,  and  descrll>es  a 
methotl  for  Its  determination,  as  follows:  The  finely  ground  material  Is  ex- 
tracted with  800  gm.  of  04  per  cent  alcohol  in  the  reflux  condenser  apparatun 
for  2  hours.  A  second  extraction  Is  made  with  800  gm.  of  alcohol  fbr  8  liours, 
the  extracts  from  the  2  extractions  combined,  heated  to  50*  C,  and  400  gm. 
weighed  out  for  distillation.  The  residue  from  the  distillation  serves  for  the 
determination  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  most  accurate  method  for  the  oxidation 
of  the  residue  was  found  in  dissolving  It  In  sodium  hydroxld,  transferring  it  to 
a  Schott  bottle  and  oxidizing  with  50  cc.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The 
catalytic  substance  employed  was  copper  filings. 

The  results  obtained  with  plants  show  that  lecithin  is  present  in  a 'greater 
proportion  In  the  fresh  green  jmrts  than  In  the  blossoms.  There  is  a  greater 
accumulation  of  lecithin  in  the  plant  when  blossoming  and  fructification  Is 
taking  i)lace,  but  at  the  time  when  the  plant  Is  In  Its  most  rapid  stage  of  growth 
the  lecithins  are  also  present  in  abundance.  There  was  a  disintegration  at 
the  end  of  the  vegetative  i)eriod.  It  was  also  found  that  the  lecithins  were 
partly  decomposed  when  evai)oratlng  the  alcoholic  extract 

As  representatives  of  animal  substances  milk  of  various  kinds,  cheese,  fish, 
horse  and  steer  flesh  were  selected.  With  milk  the  phosphorus  percentages 
calculated  to  dry  substance  were  as  follows:  Cow's  milk  0.05223  to  0.05534 
(for  3.4  and  3.2  per  cent  of  fat,  resi)ectlvely),  centrifuged  milk  0.0504  (for  0.2 
per  cent  of  fat),  goat's  milk  0.05  (for  4  per  cent  of  fat),  ass's  milk  0.(M998. 
and  sheep's  milk  0.05S57  (for  7.5  per  cent  of  fat).  Milk  heated  for  a  short  time 
to  100"  yielded  0.0448  per  cent  of  phosphorus.  It  can  thus  be  seen  that  the 
phosphatids  are  present  in  larger  amounts  when  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
young  is  greatest.  Human  milk  had  0.027  per  cent  of  organic  phosphorus,  and 
Tilslter  cheese  with  23.33  per  cent  fat  had  0.02096  per  cent  phosphorus.    There  is 
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evidently  a  decided  disintegration  of  these  organic  i)liospljorns  bodies  during 
the  process  of  rijiening.  Trout  spawn  contained  0.41 5G  per  cent  of  pliospliorus ; 
pike  spawn  0.4434  iier  cent.  Tlie  pljosphorus  in  horse  flesh  was  0.17  i)er  cent, 
and  that  in  steer  flesh  0.138  per  cent. 

It  is  evident  from  the  alwve  researches  that  the  i)hosi)hatids  are  not  seim- 
rated  from  the  life  processes  of  the  plants.  The  same  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  the  results  obtained  with  the  animal  substances. 

The  intracellular  enzyms  of  lower  fungi,  especially  those  of  Penidllium 
camemberti,  A.  W.  I)ox  {Jour.  Biol.  Chnn.,  6  (1909).  A'o.  J,  pp.  Jf61-Ji67).— The 
enzyms  en  masse  were  prepared  by  cultivating  on  Czai)ek's  media  and  extracted 
by  the  Budmer-Albert  "  acetondauerhefe "  process,  modifted  for  molds.  The 
lK)wdered  enzyms  thus  obtained  were  very  stable  when  i)roperly  kept. 

The  main  study  was  made  upon  the  presence  of  proteases,  nucleases,  ami- 
dases.  liiwses,  diastases,  and  emulsins,  and  those  acting  on  hippuric  acid.  Pro- 
teases showed  no  activity  with  either  fibrin,  ovalbumin,  and  other  native  i)ro- 
telns.  Digestion  was  apparent  with  casein,  gelatin,  and  proteoses  (Wltte 
l)eptone),  and  in  this  res|>ect  was  like  the  animal  erei)sin.  The  activity 
was  greatest  in  phosphate  media,  either  neutral  or  alkaline  in  reaction.  Pro- 
teose solutions  which  give  the  biuret  reaction  when  acted  uiK)n  by  this  enzym 
show  the  tryptophan  reaction.  A  nuclease  was  observed  which  was  capable  of 
liberating  purins  and  phosphoric  acid  from  yeast  nuclein.  The  presence  of 
amidases  was  demonstrated  by  the  liberation  of  ammonia  from  such  bodies 
as  urea,  asparagin,  acetanilid,  etc. 

The  several  enzym  i)re|)arations  made  from  /*.  camcmberti,  P.  chryHopeninn, 
P.  hrericaule,  and  Aspergillus  niger  hydrolyzed  hii>iniric  acid  into  benzoic  acid 
and  glycocol.  and  in  this  re8i)ect  differ  from  animal  ere|)sin.  Emulsin  was 
demonstrated  by  the  decomi>osltion  of  Amygdalin,  arbutin,  and  salicin.  The 
liimse  reactions  were  very  feeble,  but  the  author  attributes  this  imssibly  to 
faulty  manipulMtions,  since  the  lipases  are  soluble  in  ether  containing  lijioid 
material.  The  carlH)hydrate  decomposition  phenomenon  is  somewhat  compli- 
cated by  the  i)resence  of  carbohydrates  in  the  fungi  themselves,  but  the  errors 
from  this  source  were  partially  eliminated  by  employhig  small  amounts  of 
enzym  and  clieckiug  with  blank  autodigestion  tests.  xVmylase,  inulase,  rafli- 
nase,  sucnise,  maltase.  and  lactase  were  identified. 

The  influence  of  boric  acid  on  enzym  action,  H.  Auuluon  {Compt.  Rend. 
Acad.  t^H.  \ Paris],  /)8  (1909),  A'o.  20,  pp.  1S^0-1SJ,2). —The  effect  of  l)oric  acid 
upon  pepsin,  pajiain,  sucrase,  pancreatic  and  malt  amylase,  lipase,  emulsin, 
trypsin,  and  invertase  was  studied. 

It  was  found  that  boric  acid  had  very  little  effwt  on  the  retardation  of  the 
enzymatic  processes,  except  In  the  case  of  the  enzyms  contained  in  the  fruit  of 
the  c*astor  oil  plant.  It  was  even  found  in  s^mie  instances  that  boric  acid  accel- 
eratefl  the  enzym  action  when  added  in  ot)timum  quantities,  and  tliese  were 
established  by  the  author.  Boric  acid  had  no  effect  upon  the  proteolytic  action 
of  i)epsin. 

A  new  method  for  measuring  the  electrolytic  dissociation  of  water,  V.  S. 
Hudson  (U.  S.  Dcpt.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  (Hrc.  '§5.  pp.  2). — This  is  the  application 
of  observations  by  the  author  and  others  with  the  mutarotation  of  glucose  in 
acid,  alkaline,  and  neutral  solutions  to  the  measurement  of  the  electrolytic 
dissociation  of  water. 

An  improved  method  of  desiccation  with  some  applications  to  biological 
problems,  T..  F.  Siiackell  (Amrr.  Jour.  Phgsioh,  2)  H909).  \o.  ,?,  pp.  S25- 
SJ^O). — An  improved  method  of  vacuum  desiccation  is  describe<l  which,  in  tlie 
author's  tests,  has  given  very  satisfactory  results. 
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**  The  Improvements  in  the  present  method  over  ordinary  methods  of  vacunm 
desiccation  are  (a)  the  very  rapid  production  of  extreme  vacua  with  the  so- 
called  *  Geryk '  type  pump;  (b)  the  freezing  of  the  material  prior  to  desiccation 
to  obviate  primarily  any  concentration  of  substances,  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
shrinlcage  and  hardening;  (c)  mixing  of  the  sulphuric  acid  absorbent  to  prevent 
saturation  of  its  exposed  surface  with  its  consequently  greatly  lessened  efficiency. 

**The  methoil  afTords  a  comparatively  rapid  and  exceedingly  accurate  means 
for  determining  water  in  various  materials,  esi»ecially  such  as  can  be  frozen 
solidly.  Because  of  the  friability  and  porosity  of  such  dried  materials,  the 
extract  obtained  by  organic  solvents  can  be  secured  with  greater  ease  than  by 
the  usual  method  of  extracting  oven-dried  materials  or  those  that  have  been 
shriveled  and  hardened  by  ordinary  methods  of  vacuum  desiccation. 

**  Liquids  need  not  l>e  frozen  for  determinations  of  water,  but  can  be  absorbed 
on  dry  sand  in  proper  containers.  .  .  . 

'*  Exi)erimeuts  so  far  indicate  that  all  materials,  esi)ecially  those  unstable 
substances  associate<l  with  immunity  worl(,  can  be  desiccated  as  outlined  and 
can  be  Indefinitely  preserved." 

Concemingr  certain  organic  acids  and  acid  anhydrids  as  standards  in 
alkalimetry  and  acidimetry,  I.  K.  Phelps  and  L.  H.  Weed  (Amer,  Jour,  8cu, 
i.  iter.,  26  (/ms),  p.  JSH;  Vhcm.  News,  100  (1909),  No.  2388,  pp.  3,  4)— 8^uc- 
clnic  acid,  succinic  anhydrid,  malonic  acid,  benzoic  acid,  phthalic  anhydrid, 
and  phthalic  acid  were  preiwred  In  a  pure  state  by  methods  described  and  their 
efficiency  tested  as  standards  for  alkalimetry  and  acidimetry. 

The  authors  conclude  that  these  substances  may  well  be  used  as  standards. 
For  declnormal  solutions  of  barium  hydroxid  they  are  even  more  accurate  than 
the  gravimetric  determination  of  the  barium  as  barium  sulphate.  In  the  pure 
state  they  servo  as  well  as  the  hydrochloric  acid  standard  for  alkalimetry  and 
acidimetry,  but  the  authors  recommend  the  use  of  the  more  8()luble  com{)ounds, 
that  is,  the  succinic  and  malonic  acids,  although  the  less  soluble  ones  furnish 
equally  accurate  results. 

A  change  in  the  KJeldahl  nitrogen  method,  J.  Sp^ellen,  A.  Bbtnildsen, 
and  O.  IlAAVABDsiiOLM  (Chem.  Ztg.,  3S  (1909),  Nos.  87,  p.  785;  88,  pp.  795,  796, 
/if/}*.  ,i). — The  oxidation  and  digestion  i)rocess  is  done  witli  a  s|)eclal  kryi>tol 
electric  heating  apparatus  connected  with  the  ordinary  electric  lighting  sys- 
tem. The  current  euiplo^-ed  Is  110  volts  and  1.7  ami>eres,  which  heat^  the 
rtask  up  to  a  temi)erature  of  200**  C.  in  about  15  minutes,  or  the  temperature 
can  be  brought  up  higher  in  a  little  longer  time. 

The  usual  uiethcHl  of  hot  distillation  Is  dis{)ensed  with  and  Folln's  recom- 
mendation for  taking  out  the  ammonia  by  suction  is  followed.  The  process  is 
as  follows:  Two  flasks,  A  and  B,  are  necessary.  A,  which  serAes  as  a  distill- 
ing flask,  is  a  Florence  flask,  fitteil  with  2  tubes,  one  of  which  dips  in  the  fluid 
to  be  distilleil,  and  the  other  leads  from  the  top  of  the  l>ottle  to  the  other 
flask,  B.  The  tubes  and  8toi)i)ers  are  all  of  glass  and  the  stoppers  ground  In. 
Flask  B,  which  serves  as  the  absorption  bottle,  contains  the  normal  acid  and 
is  constructed  on  the  same  i)rinciple  as  flask  A,  from  which  it  differs  only  in 
being  cylindrical,  wide-mouthed,  and  smaller.  When  the  apparatus  Is  con- 
nected air  Is  aspirated  through  B  for  2  hours,  the  amount  of  air  going  through 
corresponding  to  about  100  liters.  For  the  liberation  of  the  ammonia  the  usual 
sodium  hydroxid  is  used  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sodium  sulphid.  The 
apparatus  can  be  used  alone  or  In  series. 

Modified  apparatus  for  estimation  of  nitrogen  by  the  KJeldahl  process, 
F.  E.  Weston  and  H.  R.  Ellis  (Chenu.  News,  100  (1909),  No.  2592,  p.  50, 
fig,  1). — A  new  form  of  KJeldahl  apparatus  is  described,  the  chief  features  <rf 
which  are  a  bulb  which  prevents  absorption  of  external  ammonia,  a  thistle 
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tube  which  allows  the  gradual  addition  of  the  alkali  solutiou  without  loss, 
and  a  means  of  connecting  the  apparatus  with  the  suction  pump  to  prevent 
bumping. 

Some  remarks  about  the  determination  of  the  total  nitrogren  by  Mitscher- 
lich's  method,  V.  Schenke  (Chem,  Ztq.,  33  {1909),  No.  78,  pp.  712,  713),— 
With  reference  to  the  claim  of  Mltscherlich  and  others  that  up  to  the  time 
that  the  Mltscherlich  method  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  208)  was  described  no  accurate 
method  existed  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen  jn  small  amoimts,  the  author 
states  that  he  published  a  method  in  1896  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  741)  which  meets 
the  requirements. 

Estimation  of  phosphoric  acid  in  ashes,  W.  PLt)cKER  {Ztschr,  Untersuch, 
Xahr,  u.  Oenusfuntl,  17  {1909),  No.  8,  pp.  W-45h'  abs.  in  Jour.  Chctn.  Soc. 
[Ijondon],  96  {1909),  No.  560,  II,  p.  5/8).— The  results  obtained  by  von 
I^renz's  method  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  14)  were  found  reliable.  Iron,  aluminum, 
and  silica  did  not  influence  the  results. 

Determination  of  phosphoric  acid  (gravimetric  molybdate  method  for  the 
international  trade  of  raw  phosphates)  {Chem,  News,  100  {1909),  No.  2588,  p. 
/). — A  full  description  of  the  mode  of  analysis  of  raw  phosphates  proposed  at 
the  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry. 

Fuchsin  S  as  a  standard  solution  for  the  estimation  of  nitrites  in  water, 
J.  H.  Kastle  and  E.  Elvove  {AbM,  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  33  {1909),  No.  69,  pp.  626, 
627). — The  instability  of  the  iodln-chloroform  solutions  employed  for  the 
estimation  of  nitrites  In  water  led  the  authors  to  look  for  a  more  stable  reagent. 
Fuchsin  S  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  was  found  to  possess  nearly  the 
same  color  and  numerous  tests  gave  favorable  results. 

Polarization  and  saccharimetry,  1).  Sidehsky  {Polarisation  et  Saccfiarim^- 
tric.  Paris  [1908],  2.  ed.,  rev.  and  enU,  pp.  168,  figs.  40).—Th\B  Is  a  manual 
on  polarization  and  saccharimetry.  The  initial  chapters  of  the  book  consider 
the  physics  of  polarization  and  polarized  light  and  the  various  kinds  of  in- 
struments In  use  for  polarlscopy.  The. succeeding  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
determination  of  sugars,  alkaloids,  terijenes,  sugar  in  urine,  and  resin  in  oils. 

The  details  of  a  modified  method  for  the  hydrochloric  acid  extraction 
process  in  the  polarimetric  determination  of  starch,  Thobne  and  Jeffens 
{Ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  33  {1909),  No.  69,  p.  62.^).— A  modification  of  the  Effront- 
Ost-Untner  method  is  suggested. 

In  this  method  5  gm.  of  the  material  ground  as  fine  as  possible  is  rubbed  up  in 

a  mortar  with  water  until  the  mass  ceases  to  cling  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  20 

oc.  of  water  being  generally  required.    About  40  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of 

specific  gravity  1.15  is  added,  amid  constant  stirring,  imtil  the  mass  swells  and 

forms  a  viscous  fluid.    The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  10  minutes  and 

then  transferred  to  a  200  cc.  flask,  containing  10  cc.  of  a  4  per  cent  phospho- 

tungstic  acid  and  20  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid.     The  mortar  is  washed  out  with 

dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  flask  filled  therewith  to  the  200  cc.  mark. 

The  flask  is  then  shaken,  the  contents  transferred  to  a  wide-mouthed  bottle, 

and  the  whole  well  shaken  until  a  definite  flocculent  precipitate  Is  obtained  and 

the  supernatant   fluid   is  practically  clear.    The   solution   after   filtration    is 

ready  for  polarization.     If  the  200  mm.  tube  of  the  Schmldt-IIaensch  scale 

Is  employed  with  white  light  the  percentage  of  starch  is  calculated  by  the 

RX40 
formula  ?=___-.     The  concentration  of  starch  in  this  method  never  runs 

II. D 

over  specific  gravity  1.1. 

The  determination  of  mannose,  arabinose,  xylose,  and  hydrolized  milk 
sugar,  R.  O.  Hebzog  and  F.  Hobth  {Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  60  {1909),  No.  2, 
pp.  152-154;  ahs.  in  Chem.  ZentbL,  1909,  II,  No.  1,  pp.  67,  68).— Thirty  cc.  of 
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sugar  solution  and  30  cc.  of  Felillnjj's  solution  are  placed  In  a  150  cc  ^ien- 
nieyer  flask  and  diluted  to  a  bulk  of  100  cc.  A  stream  of  hydrogen  is  then 
I>as8ed  through  the  solution  for  20  minutes,  during  which  the  solution  is  heated 
on  a  boiling  water  bath.  The  cuprous  oxld  thus  formed  is  then  filtered  into  a 
Soxhlet  tube,  carefully  washed  with  water,  alcohol  and  ether  and  converted  into 
the  cuprlc  state. 

I'\)r  hydrolyzlng  the  milk  sugar  50  cc.  of  a  1  per  cent  solution  is  taken,  1  co. 
of  ci>ncent rated  sulphuric  acid  added,  in  a  2r»0  cc.  graduated  flask,  and  the 
whole  i»lnc*etl  for  4  hours  on  the  boiling  water  bath,  cooled  to  room  temperature, 
nentrali7.e<l,  and  filled  up  to  the  graduation.  For  the  analysis  .30  cc.  Is  em- 
ployed.    A  table  for  the  calculation  concludes  the  article. 

A  method  for  the  determination  of  the  caramel  content  of  su^ar,  Ehrlich 
{ZtHchr.  Vcr.  Deut.  Zuckcrindun,,  1909,  No.  6J5,  //,  pp.  7^6-753),— A  coloring 
material  termed  "saccharan''  which  simulates  the  substances  included  under 
the  general  heading  of  **  caramel,"  and  which  may  be  used  as  the  standard 
for  color  determinations,  was  prepared  by  heating  cane  sugar  in  a  Jena  flask  on 
an  oil  bath  at  200°  C.  In  vacuum  and  purifying.  The  substance  obtained  Is  a 
dark  brown,  homogeneous  hard  mass,  soluble  in  water,  and  at  a  concentration 
of  1  to  10,0(X)  gives  an  Intensely  dark  brown  solution.  A  kindred  substance 
was  obtained  from  maltose,  but  not  from  dextrose  or  fructose,  even  though 
these  were  together. 

In  the  method  proin^sed  a  0.1  per  cent  saccharin  solution  in  a  20  mm.  polari- 
Hcoi»e  tube  on  the  glass  plate  side  of  a  reconstructed  Stammer  color  instnimoit 
is  used. 

A  new  color  reaction  for  cholesterin,  D.  Ottolenghi  {Ric.  Lab.  Chim.  Agr, 
R.  Scuola  Sup.  Agr.  Milano,  3  {1908),  pp.  8/-8.5).— When  a  small  fragmeit  of 
cholesterln  Is  dissolved  In  1.5  cc.  of  alcohol,  and  1  to  2  drops  of  a  solution  of  5 
methyl-furfurol  Is  added,  and  then  an  equal  volume  of  strong  sulphuric  add.  a 
red  color  api)ears  at  the  junction  of  the  two  liquids.  The  method  is  specific  for 
cholesterln  as  far  as  such  bodies  like  phytosterin  are  concemed. 

The  Bellier  reaction  for  plant  oils,  A.  Olio  and  E.  Bbust  {Zischr,  Unter- 
ffuch.  Nahr,  u.  OentissmtL,  17  {1909) y  No.  10,  pp.  561-^8^). — ^The  substances  used 
were  various  kinds  of  poppy  oil,  cotton-sesame  oil,  stearin-sesame  oil,  sesame 
oil,  corn  oil.  beet  oil,  cotton-seed  oil,  olive  oil,  cocoa  fat,  palm  fat,  and  palm-seed 
fat,  as  well  as  an  edible  linseed  oil.  The  general  tests  were  made  and,  further, 
the  degree  of  sensitiveness  determined. 

The  Bel  Her  test  has  been  found  to  be  well  suited  as  a  preliminary  test  Like 
the  Welmans  test  it  represents  a  general  test  for  all  plant  oils,  but  It  is  more 
sensitive  and  appears  about  30  seconds  sooner.  The  test  is  furthermore  useful 
to  detect  additions  of  oleomargarine,  tallow,  etc.,  but  It  Is  probable  tliat  oils 
which  have  been  so  treated  as  not  to  change  their  external  appearance  render 
the  reaction  Inactive.  The  authors  recommend  that  the  phytosterin  test  be 
carried  on  In  conjunction  with  the  Bellier  method. 

Official  methods  of  food  analysis,  February,  1009  {M6thodes  O/ficieUes 
pour  VAnalyse  des  Denr^cs  Alimentaires,  Furrier,  1909.  Paris:  Ann.  FalHf., 
1909,  pp.  82). — The  methods  of  analysis  for  the  various  foods  are  given  in 
detail,  with  si)ecific  directions  to  the  analyst  for  sampling,  and  for  the  interpre- 
tation and  reporting  of  results.  For  many  of  the  foods  attention  is  called  to 
the  adulterations  more  commonly  encountered. 

The  new  legislation  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  and  sale  of  foods  and 
agricultural  products,  V.  Richard  {La  NouveUe  Legislation  sur  la  Repression 
des  Fraudes  dans  la  Vente  des  Marchandises  et  des  Falsifications  des  Denr^s 
AUmentaires  et  des  Produits  Agrieolcs.  Paris,  1908,  pp.  II -¥270). — ^A  compila- 
tion of  data  as  to  the  economic,  social,  historical,  and  legal  aspects  of  the  fraodu- 
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leat  adulteration  and  sale  of  foods.  A  chapter  treating  of  specific  adulterations 
and  definitions  therefor  is  appended. 

Recommendations  for  changes  in  the  official  methods  for  the  analysis  of 
sausase,  A.  Reinsch  (Ztschr,  Untersuch.  Nahr,  u,  OenussmtL,  18  (1909),  No, 
1-2,  pp,  S6r^4),—A  report  presented  at  the  meeting  of  German  food  chemists  at 
Heidelberg,  May,  1909,  with  the  discussions. 

A  rapid  sorting  test  for  the  detection  of  paraffin  wax  in  lard,  H.  S. 
Shrewsbury  {Analyst,  Sh  (1909),  No.  J^Ol,  p.  5^8).— The  test  is  as  follows: 

Measure  5  gm.  of  the  melted  lard  in  a  cylinder,  transfer  to  a  200  cc.  Reichert 
flask,  and  saponify  with  20  cc.  of  glycerol  soda  (made  by  mixing  100  cc.  of  45.3 
per  cent  sodium  hydroxid  solution  with  500  cc.  of  glycerol ) .  The  hot  mass  thus 
obtained  is  dissolved  in  50  cc.  nonmlnerallzed  methylated  spirit,  which  must  be 
added  cautiously  drop  by  drop.  A  clear  solution  indicates  an  absence  of  paraf- 
fin. After  standing  the  solution  gelatinizes,  and  may  again  be  observed.  Gen- 
uine lard  gives  a  slight  opalescent  appearance  but  the  jelly  is  homogeneous. 

The  detection  of  starch  sii-up  in  honey  and  fruit  juices,  J.  Fiehe  (Arb.  K. 
QsndhtsamU  S2  (1909),  No.  i,  pp.  218-222;  Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Qe- 
nussmtl.,  18  (1909),  No.  1-2,  pp.  30-S$). — The  author  describes  a  new  method 
for  detecting  starch  sirup,  and  especially  starch  sirup  dextrin  in  honey. 

It  was  found  that  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  dextrins  from  conifer- 
ous honey  could  not  be  precipitated  with  alcohol.  Using  this  as  a  means  of 
difTerentiation,  an  addition  of  only  5  per  cent  of  starch  sirup  to  pure  bee  honey 
could  be  detected,  and  with  2  samples  of  coniferous  honey  containing  very  much 
dextrin  the  presence  of  starch  sirup  could  be  determined  with  certainty. 

The  author  also  found  the  method  well  adapted  to  raspberry  and  cherry  juices 
for  starch  sirup  dextrin,  providing  certain  modifications  recommended  are  used. 

Apparatus  for  use  in  the  determination  of  volatile  acids  in  wines  and 
vinesrars,  H.  C.  Gore  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Circ.  U,  pp,  2,  fig.  1). — ^The 
Hortvet-Selller  apparatus  has  been  modified  by  substituting  a  copper  flask  for 
the  outer  glass  flask,  adding  a  constant  feed  apparatus,  blowing  a  ridge  in  the 
inner  flask  to  act  as  a  sort  of  a  shoulder  for  the  rubber  gasket,  and  eliminating 
the  dropping  funnel.  The  rate  of  flow  within  the  flask  from  the  reservoir  Is 
controlled  from  a  small  sight  tube  connected  with  the  tube  running  from  the 
reservoir. 

Experiments  made  with  this  apparatus  and  tap  water  showed  an  amount  of 
carbon  dioxld  equivalent  to  0.3  cc.  of  tenth-normal  alkali  solution,  using  phe- 
nolphthaleln  as  an  indicator.  With  distilled  water  the  error  was  equivalent  to 
about  0.15  cc.    This  error  is  constant  and  Is  subtracted  from  all  determinations. 

The  operation  of  the  apparatus  Is  described. 

A  volumetric  method  for  the  estimation  of  casein  in  cow's  milk,  E.  B. 
Hart  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  6  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  U5-^51).—ln  a  200  cc.  Erlen- 
meyer  flask  place  10.5  cc.  of  the  milk  and  75  cc.  of  distilled  water  at  ordinary 
temperature,  add  1  to  1.5  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent  acetic  acid  solution  and  rotate 
the  flask.  The  precipitate  thus  obtained  is  filtered  through  a  9  to  11  cm.  filter 
and  a  fine  stream  of  water  is  conducted  on  the  uppermost  point  of  contact  of 
the  filter,  in  order  to  accelerate  filtration,  and  further  to  remove  all  loosely 
combined  and  free  acetic  acid.  The  particles  of  casein  adhering  to  the  walls 
of  the  E3rlenmeyer  fiask  need  not  be  removed.  The  washing  is  continued  until 
250  to  300  cc.  of  filtrate  are  obtained,  which  should  be  perfectly  clear. 

After  washing  place  the  filter  paper  and  contents  with  75  to  80  cc.  of  neutral 
carbon-diox  Id-free  water  and  a  few  drops  of  phenol phthalein  in  the  original 
Erlenmeyer  fiask  nnd  have  the  temt)erature  of  the  mixture  as  near  20**  C.  as 
possible.  Then  add  10  cc.  of  tenth-normal  potassium  hydroxid  solution,  stopper 
the  fiask  with  a  rubber  stopper,  and  shake  vigorously  in  order  to  obtain  complete 
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Hohitiou  of  the  casein  particles.  After  all  is  dissolved,  wash  off  the  atopi>er 
with  neutral  distilled  water  and  titrate  directly  with  tenth-normal  8ulphari<^ 
add  solution.  A  blank  test  should  be  run  In  each  instance,  as  in  the  experience 
of  the  author  a  blank  of  0.2  to  0.3  cc.  was  invariably  obtained.  The  difference 
l)etween  the  corrwted  acid  reading  and  the  10  cc.  of  alkali  gives  directly  the 
l)ercentjige  of  casein  in  the  milk. 

A  rapid  method  for  the  estimation  of  fat  in  homogrenized  milk,  Hoybebg 
(Ztfichr.  FiviHch  u.  Milchhyg,,  19  (1909),  No.  10,  pp,  352-J35). --The  fat  content 
of  homogenizeil  milk  can  not  be  determined  accurately  by  the  usual  Gerber 
method.  (JckhI  results  can  be  obtained  by  heating  the  milk  In  a  water  bath 
at  60  to  (55**  C.  for  5  minutes  before  applying  the  test.  The  author  reconi- 
lueiuls  the  direct  addition  of  the  warm  milk  to  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
amyl  alcohol,  and  to  avoid  iKiurlng  the  former  on  the  sides  of  the  butyrometer. 

Comparative  investigations  on  the  newer  methods  for  the  detection  of 
the  addition  of  water  to  milk.  Corn  alba  (A6«.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  SS  {1909),  No. 
Hit  ;>.  6V.S). — The  refractometric,  denslmetric,  and  cryoscopic  methods  are  dis- 
(•uss(h1.  With  the  refractometric  method  accurate  results  are  obtained  for 
casein  and  fat  only  when  these  are  present  in  large  amounts.  The  density 
determination  of  the  serum  will  furnish  accurate  results  for  dilutions  of  the 
milk  down  to  10  i)er  cent.  The  freezing  point  method  did  not  give  good  results- 
Detection  and  determination  of  formaldehyde  in  milk,  I^  GatrirHTTT 
{Ztschr,  Analyi,  Chrm.,  ^H  {1909),  No,  7-8,  pp.  502-506),— A  compilation  of 
methods. 

Observations  with  the  Schardinger  reaction  of  milk,  K.  Schebn  {Biochem. 
Ztschr.,  IS  {1909),  No.  S-5,  pp.  261-28^),— It  is  shown  that  milk  from  cows  In 
the  tirst  stages  of  lactation  did  not  always  give  the  Schardinger  reaction  when 
treated  at  Brand's  temperature,  65  to  70°  C. 

With  cows  which  had  been  recently  suckled  no  reaction  was  apparent,  while 
those  where  the  calves  had  died  reacted  readily.  A  cow  in  the  early  stages  of 
lactation  with  one  quarter  inflamed  gave  a  milk  from  that  quarter  which  de- 
colorized. Another  cow,  with  no  inflamed  quarter  but  whose  calf  died,  gave 
milk  at  first  which  was  decolorized  In  the  bottom  of  the  test  tnbe  while  the 
upi)er  layers  remained  blue,  but  the  milk  obtained  on  the  next  day  was  decol- 
orized completely.  The  author  concludes  from  this  that  the  feeding  of  the 
offspring  has  some  influence  on  the  reaction.  Experiments  made  with  cows 
in  late  i)eriods  of  lactation  showed  tliat  in  almost  every  Instance  the  reaction 
was  present.  An  attempt  to  determine  whether  the  reaction  could  be  employed 
to  detect  pathogenic  milks  was  unsuccessful. 

The  coloration  was  found  to  set  In  better  at  45**  with  milks  from  the  first 
stages  of  lactation,  while  the  optimum  for  milks  from  late  periods  of  lactation 
was  (j5  to  70°.  With  the  milks  from  late  periods  of  lactation  the  bodies  which 
brought  about  the  Schardinger  reaction  were  present  in  a  preformed  state,  but 
with  those  from  the  early  stages  they  were  mostly  not  present  at  all. 

The  enzyms  of  milk,  F.  Bordas  and  F.  Touplain  {Compt,  Rend.  Acad.  8cu 
\I*aris].  IJfS  (1009),  No,  16,  pp.  1057-1059;  abs.  in  Chem.  Zcntbl,,  1909,  I,  No. 
26,  pp.  2005,  2006). — The  relation  of  the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  peroxid  and 
the  color  reaction  to  the  presence  of  peroxydases  and  catalases  was  not  estab- 
lished. 

When  samples  of  milk  which  had  been  heated  to  80,  100.  and  120**  C,  re- 
s|>ectively,  and  did  not  give  the  Storch  reaction,  were  centrlfuged  3  layers  were 
obtalne<l.  the  upper  being  cream;  the  middle,  fluid;  and  the  lowest*  sediment. 
The  cream  layer  and  the  sediment  then  gave  the  reaction,  while  the  fluid  did 
not.     Raw  milk  filtered  through  a  bisque  filter  did  not  give  the  reaction,  and 
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casein  from  raw  milk  boiled  with  this  filtrate  (without  kneading  the  casein) 
did  not  decompose  hydrogen  peroxid. 

On  adding  to  boiled  milk  which  contains  Storch  reagent  a  few  pieces  of 
pumlee,  and  slightly  heating,  a  reaction  took  place.  The  decomposition  of 
hydrogen  i)eroxid  is  brought  about  by  the  calcium  caseinate,  and  the  reason 
for  the  reaction  not  appearing  with  boiled  milk  in  general  is  that  the  1-casein 
of  I>uclaux  precipitates  and  envelops  the  suspended  casein  and  forms  a  sort  of 
film  "wlileh  prevents  reaction. 

Tlie  preservation  of  milk  samples,  C.  Girard  (Aha,  in  Chem,  Ztg.,  33  (1909), 
No,  66,  pp.  586). — Milk  preserved  with  potassium  bichromate  very  often  gives 
erroneous  results,  the  accuracy  depending  upon  the  degree  of  freshness  of  the 
milk.  It  was  often  found  that  milk  to  which  potassium  bichromate  had  been 
added  was  totally  decomposed  within  1  or  2  months  after  taking  the  sample, 
and  tliat  a  diminution  of  fat  and  casein  had  taken  place.  The  results  of  the 
analyses  showed  the  alterations  more  definitely  when  the  milk  was  evaporated 
on  tlie  water  bath.  The  lactose  was  oxydized  by  the  bichromate  to  the  extent 
of  25  per  cent. 

Tlie  determination  of  sugrar  in  molasses  feeds,  M.  Gonnebmann  (Centbl. 
Zuvkerindm.,  11  (1909),  No.  -^5,  p.  i;?.J6).— A  discussion  of  the  methods  of  the 
author  and  others,  previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  21.  p.  807). 
Report  of  the  agrricultural-chemical  control  station  of  the  agrricultural 
diamber  for  the  Province  of  Saxony  at  Halle  for  1908,  H.  0.  MOllrr 
{Ber.  Agr,  Chem.  Kontroll-stat,  Halle,  1908,  pp.  75). — A  description  and  sum- 
mary of  the  work  during  1908. 

Fermentation  of  sauerkraut  with  pure  cultures,  T.  Gbuber  (Centhl,  Bakt, 
[etc.],  2,  Abt.,  22  {1909),  No.  18-23,  pp.  555-559).— The  type  of  organism 
selected  for  this  fermentation  is  known  as  Pseudomonas  hraasicw  acidw,  which 
was  originally  found  growing  on  cabbage.  The  cultures  are  grown  in  a 
watery  infusion  of  cabbage  leaves  and  then  inoculated  into  the  salted  and 
sihredded  cabbage. 

A  new  method  to  restore  the  grreen  color  and  luster  of  dried  peas,  A.  Pag- 
NIELLO  (Bol.  Chim.  Farm.,  48  {1909),  pp.  187-J94;  nhs.  in  Chem.  ZenthL,  1909, 
I,  No,  26,  p.  2006). — Peas  were  colored  with  chlorophyll  and  coated  with 
dextrin  to  restore  the  color  and  luster. 

The  limit  of  lead  in  vessels  employed  to  preserve  food  stuffs,  Pade  and 
KoHi7  (Ab8.  in  Chem.  Ztff.,  33  {1909),  No.  66,  p.  586').— I^ead  is  deemed  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  tinning  of  these  vessels,  but  the  limit  must  not  exceed 
5  per  cent  Tin-plate  vessels  must  be  coated  with  pure  tin,  the  lead  content  of 
which  must  not  be  over  0.5  per  cent,  and  that  of  arsenic  not  above  0.00001  per 
cent. 

METEOEOLOOY— WATEE. 

Meteorologry,  E.  Kleinschmidt  {Jahrh.  Natunr.,  2h  {1908-9),  pp.  112-U6).— 
This  is  a  review  of  progress  In  the  study  of  aerology,  solar  radiation,  comi)osi- 
tion  of  the  atmosphere,  atmospheric  electricity,  terrestrial  magnetism,  weather 
forecasting,  aviation,  and  other  subjects  related  to  meteorology. 

Monthly  Weather  Beview  (Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  37  (1909),  Nos.  3,  pp.  85- 
m.  flgfi-  12,  eharts  9;  4,  pp.  125-172,  figs.  9,  charts  P).— In  addition  to  the 
usual  reports  on  forecasts,  warnings,  weather  and  crop  conditions,  meteoro- 
logical tables  and  charts  for  the  months  of  March  and  April,  1000,  recent 
papers  bearing  on  meteorology  and  seismology,  recent  additions  to  the  Weather 
Bureau  library,  Weather  Bureau  men  as  educators,  etc.,  these  numbers  contain 
A  Chronological  Outline  of  the  History  of  Meteorology  in  the  United  States, 
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An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Evaporation,  by  Mrs,  G.  J,  Llringstom  and  the 
following  articles  and  notes: 

No.  3. — Weather  Bnrean  Kiosks  (iUu&),  by  D.  T.  Maring;  Suggested  Reforms 
In  Meteorological  Methods,  by  M.  E.  J.  Gheury ;  Adopt  the  Kelvin  Thermometer 
Scale  and  the  Metric  System,  by  H.  H.  Clayton ;  Express  all  Barometric  Meas- 
urements by  Ordinary  General  Units  of  Force,  by  W.  Ko^pen,  trans,  by  C 
Abbe,  jr.;  Meteorloglcal  Registrations  in  Samoa,  1902-1906—1,  Winds  (Ulna). 
l»y  ().  Tetens;  Meteorological  Observatory  at  Teneriffe;  Argentine  Weather 
(illus.),  by  H.  L,  Solyom;  The  Specific  Gravity  of  Snow,  by  M.  E.  J.  Ghenry: 
(^hauges  in  the  Monthly  Weather  Rvvieit;  Meteorology  in  the  Schools;  Wt'ather 
Bureau  Meteorological  Charts  of  the  Oceans;  The  Cuthbert  Ga.,  Tornado,  by 
C.  F.  von  Herrmann;  Tornadoes  in  Alabama,  by  F.  P.  Chaflfee;  Severe  Winds  in 
South  Carolina ;  Tornadoes  in  Texas;  Sleet  Storm  In  Ohio;  Tornadoes  in  Missis- 
sippi ;  and  Waterspouts  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

No.  4.— The  Clouds  of  Venus  and  Their  Significance  (lllos.),  by  A.  W. 
Clayden;  [The  April  Moon  and  the  weather] ;  Scientific  Trespass;  What  is  the 
Chinoolt  Wind?  Reform  In  Meteorological  Methods;  Northers  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  by  T.  A.  Blair;  The  Force  of  Gravity  at  the  E^rth*s  Surface; 
Meteorology  at  Harvard  College  Observatory;  Meteorology  as  a  Study  for 
Practical  Men ;  The  Relation  of  the  Movements  of  the  High  Clouds  to  Cyclones 
In  the  West  Indies  (Illus.),  by  J.  F.  Qulnn;  Methods  and  Apparatus  for  the 
Observation  and  Study  of  Evaporation  (Illus.),  by  C.  F.  Marvin;  High  Winds 
in  Ohio,  by  J.  W.  Smith;  Snowballs  and  Water  Equivalents  In  New  York: 
Tornado  In  Illinois;  Tornadoes  in  Kansas;  Tornadoes  In  Tennessee  (Illus.), 
by  H.  C.  Bate;  Tornadoes  in  Mississippi,  by  W.  S.  Belden;  Severe  I^ocal  Storm 
nt  Cleveland,  Ohio  (illus.),  by  J.  Kenealy;  Tornado  in  Alabama,  by  E.  C  Hor- 
ton;  Tornadoes  in  Arkansas  (illus.) ;  Red  Snow  In  Michigan,  by  A.  Wiesner; 
and  The  Aurora  of  May  15-16,  1909. 

Meteorological  observations  at  the  Massachusetts  A^coltoral  Experi- 
ment Station,  J.  E.  Ostbandeb  and  R.  C.  Lindblad  {Masmchusetts  Sta.  Met. 
Bul8,  2!ft,  2.^8,  pp.  4  each). — Summaries  of  observations  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  on 
pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunshine,  cloudiness,  and 
casual  phenomena  during  July  and  August,  1909,  are  given.  The  data  are 
briefly  discussed  In  general  notes  on  the  weather  of  each  month. 

Meteorological  records  for  1908  {New  York  State  8ta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp,  527- 
r>37). — Tables  are  given  showing  trldally  readings  of  the  standard  air  ther- 
mometer during  each  month  of  1908 ;  dally  readings  of  maximum  and  minimum 
thermometers  at  5  p.  m.  for  each  month  of  the  year;  a  monthly  summary  of 
maximum,  minimum,  and  standard  thermometer  readings;  average  monthly  and 
yearly  temi)eratures  since  1882;  monthly  and  yearly  maximum  and  minimum 
temi»oratures  from  1883  to  1908,  Inclusive:  and  rainfall  by  months  since  1882. 

Texas  climate  (Texas  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  8,  pp.  288-^/}).— Data  with  reference 
to  the  climatic  features  of  southern  and  western  Texas  are  summarized  and 
the  principal  climatic  features  of  the  regions  are  described.  A  summary  Is  also 
given  of  data  for  precipitation  in  the  Panhandle  region  of  Texas. 

Lightning  and  lightning  conductors,  A.  J.  Henby  (t7.  8.  Dept,  Agr., 
Farmers'  Bnl.  367,  pp.  20,  figs.  3). — This  bulletin  **  contains  Information  respect- 
ing the  phenomena  of  lightning  In  general  and  suggests  means  of  protecting 
farm  buildings  from  destructive  lightning  strokes.'* 

Papers  on  the  conservation  of  water  resources  (U,  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  Water- 
supply  Paper  Xo.  23 i,  pp.  96,  dgms.  8,  maps  2). — ^This  pamphlet  contains  a  re- 
print of  the  following  selected  pai)ers  written  by  the  members  of  the  Geological 
Survey  for  the  report  of  the  National  Conservation  Commission:  Dlstributioii 
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of  Rainfall,  by  H.  Gannett ;  Floods,  by  M.  O.  Leighton ;  Developed  Water  Pow- 
ers, compiled  under  tbe  direction  of  W.  M.  Steuart,  with  discussion  by  M.  O. 
Ijei^liton;  Undeveloi)ed  Water  Powers,  by  M.  O.  Leighton;  Irrigation,  by  F.  H. 
Xewell;  Underground  Waters,  by  W.  C.  Mendenhall;  Denudation,  by  R.  B. 
I>ole  and  H.  Stabler ;  and  Control  of  Catchment  Areas,  by  H.  N.  Parker. 

diemical  composition  of  Nile  waters,  W.  Beam  {Rpt,  Wellcome  Research 
I^ahs.  Gordon  Mem.  Col  Khartoum,  3  {1908),  pp,  386-395) ,— The  suspended 
matter  carried  by  the  Nile  and  its  tributaries,  as  well  as  the  chemical  composi- 
tion <>f  the  water  at  difTerent  periods,  are  rei>orted  and  discussed,  special  at- 
tention being  given  to  the  factors  (particularly  soluble  alkaline  salts)  con- 
trolling the  amount  of  susi^nded  matter. 

On  the  silt  deposit  of  some  rivers  in  the  Serajoe  Valley,  E.  C.  J.  Mohb 
iAIcded.  Dept,  Landb,  [Dutch  East  Itidies],  1908,  No,  5,  pp.  95,  pi,  i,  dgms,  5, 
nuip  1). — This  comprehensive  report  describes  the  local  features  and  physical 
c'liaracteristlcs  of  the  more  important  tributaries  of  the  Serajoe,  and  gives  the 
results  of  investigations  of  the  waters  of  these  tributaries  and  of  the  Serajoe  at 
different  points.  The  examination  of  the  waters  included  the  determination  of 
tbe  silt  content;  the  relation  l)etween  silt  content  and  stream  height,  rate  of 
flow,  discharge,  and  rainfall ;  mechanical  analysis  of  the  silt ;  character  of  silt 
(white  and  brown)  ;  and  chemical  analysis  of  the  silt  and  of  the  water. 

The  conclusions  drawn  are  chiefly  local  in  their  application.  From  a  com- 
imrison  of  the  amounts  of  potash,  lime,  and  phosphoric  acid  found  in  the  water 
and  in  the  silt,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  more  available  plant  food  comes 
upon  the  fields  in  solution  in  the  irrigation  water  than  in  the  silt. 

The  purification  of  drinkin^r  water  with  chlorin  or  hypochlorites,  Thresh 
(Osterr,  Chem.  Ztg.,  12  {1909),  No.  16,  pp.  207,  208;  Chem.  Zig.,  33  {1909),  No. 
69,  p,  626). — Investigation  showetl  that  water  to  which  the  addition  of  1  part 
of  chlorin  to  1,000,000  parts  of  water  was  made  was  practically  sterile,  and 
that  the  cost  involved  for  the  process  was  very  light.  The  chlorin  was  mostly 
removed  by  filtration  through  a  bed  having  a  very  thin  layer  of  iron  or  a 
slightly  thicker  one  of  aluminum. 

SOILS— FEBTIUZEES. 

Soil  moisture  investigations,  E.  Nelson  {Idaho  8ta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  29-37). — 
Observations  on  the  effect  of  fall  irrigation  on  soil  moisture  are  reported,  which 
show  that  there  was  a  considerable  loss  of  moisture  from  fall  irrigated  land 
during  the  winter  and  that  it  is  possible  to  store  only  a  limited  amount  of 
moisture  In  the  soil  by  means  of  fall  Irrigutlon.  Tests  of  the  effect  of  sub- 
Rolllng  on  soil  moisture  gave  inconclusive  results. 

Experiments  in  cropi)lng  alternate  years,  with  a  summer  fallow  intervening, 
showed  that  little  moisture  was  lost  from  the  soil  in  case  of  the  summer  fallow 
when  a  dry  soil  mulch  was  maintained  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Incidentally 
chemical  analyses  of  the  surface  soil,  subsoil,  hardpan,  and  clay  on  the  farm 
of  the  substation  at  Caldwell,  at  which  the  above  experiments  were  made,  are 
reported,  as  well  as  data  for  precipitation  during  1908  and  weekly  observations 
on  evaporation  from  March  17  to  October  12,  1908. 

Field  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  1906  (eighth  report),  M.  Whit- 
ney ET  AL.  {U,  S.  Dept,  Agr.,  Field  Operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  1906,  pp. 
1033,  figs.  34,  maps  35). — This  report  contains  a  general  review  of  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Soils  during  1906,  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  together  with 
detailed  accounts  of  the  following  surveys: 

Merrimack  County,  N.  H.,  by  C.  N.  Mooney,  H.  L.  Westover,  and  F.  Bennett; 
Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  E.  O.  Flppln,  G.  B.  .Tones,  W.  J.  Geib,  O.  L.  Ayrs,  and 
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C.  W.  Maun ;  Madisou  ('ouuty,  N.  Y.,  by  M.  E.  Carr,  A.  M.  Griffin,  and  O.  Lee, 
jr.;  Wheeling  area,  W.  Va.,  by  T.  A.  Caine  and  G.  W.  Tailby.  jr.;  Chesterfield 
County,  Va.,  by  F.  Bennett,  R.  A.  Winston,  W.  J.  Geib,  and  C.  W.  Mann; 
Chowau  and  Transylvania  counties,  N.  C,  by  W.  E.  Heam  and  G.  M.  MacNlder; 
New  Hanover  County,  N.  C,  by  J.  A.  Drake  and  H.  L.  Belden ;  Waycross  area, 
Ga.,  by  M.  K  Carr  and  W.  E.  Tharp;  Escambia  County,  Fla..  by  A.  M.  Griffen, 
J.  A.  DralvP,  II.  I..  Belden,  and  I..  A.  Kolbe;  Lee  County,  Ala.,  by  W.  E.  Heam 
and  W.  J.  <ioib;  Montgomery  County,  Miss.,  by  T.  A.  Caine  and  F.  (\  S<'hroedpr; 
PontotcK*  County,  Miss.,  by  F.  Bennett  and  U.  A.  Winston;  Caddo  Parish,  La.. 
I)y  J.  L.  Burgess,  L.  A.  Hurst,  H.  J.  Wilder,  and  C.  F.  Shaw:  Henderson  areju 
Texas,  by  C.  W.  Ely  and  A.  E.  Kocher;  Laredo  area,  Texas,  by  A.  W.  Mangum 
and  <).  1/ce  jr.;  San  Marcos  area,  Texas,  by  A.  W.  Mangum  and  W.  S.  Lyman; 
Tishomingo  area,  Ind.  T.,  by  T.  D.  Rice  and  O.  L.  Ayrs;  Oklahoma  County,  Okla.. 
by  W.  E.  Mcl^ndon  and  (».  B.  Jones;  Fayetteville  area,  Ark.,  by  H.  J.  Wlldw 
and  C.  F.  Shaw;  Prairie  Countj-,  Ark.,  by  W.  T.  Carter,  jr.,  F.  X.  Meeker,  H.  C. 
Smith,  and  E.  L.  Worthen ;  Grainger  County,  Tenn.,  by  W.  E.  Mcl^endon  and 
W.  S.  Lyman ;  Madison  County,  Tenn.,  by  W.  S.  Lyman,  F.  Bennett,  and  W.  E. 
Mclicndon ;  Meigs  County,  Ohio,  by  F.  N.  Meeker  and  G.  W.  Tailby,  jr. :  Cass 
(^ounty,  Mich.,  by  W.  J.  (ieib;  (5reene  County,  Ind.,  by  W.  E.  Tharp  and  C.  J. 
Mann;  Racine  County,  Wis.,  by  G.  B.  .Tones  and  O.  L.  Ayrs;  Blue  Earth  County. 
Minn.,  by  H.  H.  Bennett  and  L.  A.  Hurst ;  Crookston  area,  Minn.,  by  A.  W. 
Mangum  and  F.  C.  Schroeder;  Putnam  County,  Mo.,  by  C.  J.  Mann  and  W.  E 
Tharp;  Riley  County,  Kans.,  by  W.  T.  Carter,  jr.,  and  H.  C.  Smith;  Lancaster 
County,  Nebr.,  by  J.  L.  Burgess  and  E.  L.  Worthen ;  Ransom  County,  N.  Dak.,  by 
(\  W.  Ely,  R.  E.  Willard,  and  J.  T.  Weaver;  and  Williston  area,  N.  Dak.,  by 
T.  I>.  Rice,  R.  E.  Willard,  and  J.  T.  Weaver. 

During  the  calendar  year  1900,  20,243  square  miles,  or  12,955,520  acres,  were 
surveyed  and  mapped  on  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  the  mile,  making  the  total  area 
surveyeil  and  mapped  up  to  the  end  of  that  year  130,330  square  miles,  or 
S3.4n,200  acres.  The  average  cost  of  the  field  work  In  1906  was  $2.93  per 
square  mile. 

Field  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  1907  (ninth  report),  M.  Whitney 
ET  AL.  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Field  Operations  of  the  Bureau  of  SoUs,  1907,  pp.  1062, 
pU,  Jf,  fiff,s,  3(),  maps  35), — This  rejiort  contains  a  general  review  of  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Soils  during  1907,  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  together  with  de- 
tailed accounts  of  the  following  surveys: 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  by  C.  N.  Mooney  and  H.  L.  Belden ;  Johnstown  area, 
I»a.,  by  C.  J.  Mann  and  H.  C.  Smith ;  Easton  area,  Md.,  by  H.  H.  Bennett,  W.  E. 
Tharp,  W.  S.  Lyman,  and  II.  L.  Westover;  Middleboume  area,  W.  Va..  by  T.  A. 
Caine,  E.  R.  Allen,  H.  Jennings,  and  G.  W.  Tailby,  jr. ;  Montgomery  County,  Va^ 
by  R.  A.  Winston  and  O.  Lee,  jr. ;  Henderson  and  Edgecombe  c^ountles,  N.  C.  by 
W.  E.  Heam  and  G.  M.  :MacNider ;  Oconee  County,  S.  C,  by  W.  E.  McLendon  and 
W.  J.  Latimer;  Sumter  County,  S.  C,  by  F.  Bennett,  G.  W.  Tailby,  Jr.,  J.  L. 
Burgess,  G.  B.  Jones.  W.  J.  Ijitlmer,  and  H.  L.  Westover;  Lee  County,  S.  C, 
by  F.  Bennett,  G.  W.  Tailby,  jr.,  J.  L.  Burgess,  W.  J.  Lntiiner,  and  H.  L.  West- 
over;  Jefferson  County,  Fla.,  by  G.  B.  Jones,  W.  E.  Tburi>,  and  H.  L.  Belden; 
Mnrlon  County,  Ala.,  by  O.  L.  Ayrs,  E.  R.  Allen,  A,  E.  Kocher.  and  H.  L.  West- 
over;  Talladega  County.  Ala.,  by  C.  N.  Mooney  and  C.  J.  Mann;  Butler  County. 
Ala.,  by  A.  E.  Kocher  and  II.  L.  Westover;  Oktibi>eha  County,  Miss.,  by  W.  R 
Mcl^ndon  and  L.  A.  Hurst;  Prentiss  County,  Miss.,  by  W.  J.  Geib  and  C.  W. 
Mann;  Jasi)er  County,  Mi.ss.,  by  E.  L.  Worthen  and  H.  Jennings;  Winn  Parish, 
La.,  by  T.  A.  Caine,  H.  L.  Belden,  and  L.  L.  Lee ;  Robertson  County,  Texas,  by 
H.  H.  Bennett  and  C.  F.  Shaw;  Wilson  County,  Tex.,  by  W.  S.  Lyman  and 
F.  C.  Schroeder ;  Bastrop  County,  Tex.,  by  R.  A.  Winston,  F.  N.  Meeker.  O.  L. 
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Eckman,  W.  S.  Lymau,  F.  C.  Sehroeder,  T.  D.  Rice,  aud  II.  C.  Smith ;  Browns- 
ville area,  Texas,  by  A.  W.  Mangiim  and  O.  Lee,  jr.;  Cooper  area,  Texas,  by 
T.  I>.  Rice  and  H.  C.  Smith ;  Conway  County,  Arlv.,  by  J.  L.  Burgess  and  C.  W. 
Ely ;  Giles  County,  Tenn.,  by  O.  L.  Ayrs  and  M.  W.  (iray ;  Marlon  County,  Ind., 
by  W.  J.  Geib  and  F.  C.  Sehroeder :  North  Platte  area,  Nebr.,  by  E.  L.  Worthen 
and  O.  I^  Eckman ;  Morton  area,  N.  Dak.,  by  T.  D.  Rice,  R.  Babcock,  and  J.  T. 
Weaver;  McKenzie  area,  N.  Dak.,  by  A.  E.  Kocher  and  R.  P.  Stevens;  Belie- 
fourche  area,  S.  Dak.,  and  Minidoka  area,  Idaho,  by  A.  T.  Strahoni  and  C.  W. 
Maun;  Colusa  area,  Cal.,  by  M.  H.  Lapham,  A.  T.  Sweet,  A.  T.  Strahom,  and 
L.  C.  Holmes;  Redding  area,  Cal.,  by  M.  H.  I^pham  and  L.  C.  Holmes;  Butte 
Valley,  Siskiyou  County,  Cal.,  by  W.  W.  Mackie;  and  Bellingham  area.  Wash., 
by  A-  W.  Mangum  and  L.  A.  Hurst. 

During  the  calendar  year  190T,  19,471  square  miles,  or  12,401,440  acres,  were 
surveyed  and  mapped  on  a  scale  of  1  In.  to  the  mile,  making  the  total  area  sur- 
veyed and  mapped  up  to  the  end  of  that  year  140,801  square  miles,  or  95.872,040 
acres.     The  average  cost  of  the  field  work  in  1907  was  $3.29  per  square  mile. 

A  development  of  the  soil  survey  work  during  the  year  was  the  undertaking 
of  8ur>*ey8  in  connection  with  the  federal  reclamation  projects,  including  the 
Minidoka  project  in  southern  Idaho  and  the  Bellefourche  i)roject  in  western 
South  Dakota. 

General  classification  of  Florida  soils  {Flu.  Quart.  But.  Agr,  Dept..  li) 
(J909)^  .Yo.  3,  pp.  25-36). — Descriptions  are  given  of  the  principal  tyi>es  of  Flor- 
ida soils,  classifieil  as  first,  second,  and  third  rate  pine  lands,  high  hammock 
and  low  hammock  lands,  and  swamp  lands. 

Soils,  R.  D.  Watt  (Transvaal  Dipt.  Agr.  Ann.  Upt.  1908.  pp,  2r>9-26o).-- 
Analyses  of  a  number  of  samples  of  soils  from  different  parts  of  the  Transvaal 
are  reported,  the  results  in  general  confirming  the  conclusions  from  i)revIou8 
investigations  that  the  soils  of  the  Transvaal  are  as  a  rule  poor  in  phosphoric 
acid,  lime,  and  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  but  moilerately  rich  in  potash. 

Nitrification  in  Transvaal  soils,  R.  D.  Watt  {Trannvaal  Dcpt.  Agr.  Ann, 
Rpt.  J90S,  pp.  274-277), — Studies  of  the  rate  of  nitrification  in  culture  solutions 
inoculated  with  Transvaal  soils  are  reiK)rted,  Indicating  that  during  the  sum- 
mer, with  a  fair  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  and  a  higher  day  and  night 
temi)erature  than  in  England,  nitrification  is  more  rapid  In  the  Transvaal  soils 
than  in  those  of  England.  As  a  rule  the  solutions  nitrified  most  rapidly  when 
inoculated  with  soils  rich  In  both  organic  matter  and  carbonate  of  lime,  but 
even  in  i)oor  sandy  soils  containing  very  little  organic  matter  and  only  a  trace 
of  lime  nitrification  was  more  rapid  than  In  good  English  soil. 

Nitrifying  bacteria  in  North  Carolina  soils,  K.  F.  Kkllerman  and  T.  R. 
Robinson  (Science,  n.  ser.,  30  (1909),  Xo.  769,  pp.  413,  -J///).— Referring  to  in- 
vestigations by  Stevens  and  Withers  on  nonnitrifying  soils  in  North  Carolina 
(E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  22),  the  authors  reimrt  studies  of  a  large  number  of  North 
Carolina  soils  which  substantiate  the  conclusion  **  that  nitrification  is  at  a  rather 
low  ebb  in  North  Carolina  soils,  yet  nitrifying  bacteria  are  generally  i>resent, 
and  if  supplied  with  suitable  fo<Hl  would  undoubtedly  soon  multiply  sufli- 
ciently  to  cause  a  normal  rate  of  nitrification.'* 

Studies  in  soil  bacteriolo£r7«  II.  Ammonification  in  soils  and  in  solutions, 
F.  L.  Stevens,  W.  A.  Withers,  et  al.  (Centhl.  Bakt,  [etc.],  2,  Abt.,  23  (1909), 
No,  21-2-5,  pp.  776-785), — The  studies  rei)orted  in  this  article  were  made  by 
bacteriological  methods  similar  to  those  used  in  Investigations  on  nitrification 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  118). 

The  general  purpose  of  the  investigations  was  to  ascertain  whether  reliable 
conclusions  regarding  the  ammonifying  power  of  a  soil  can  be  had  by  a  study 
of  its  effect  when  inoculated  into  solutions.     The  general  conclusion  Is  that 
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neither  the  absolute  nor  tlie  relative  ammonifying  power  of  the  soil  organisms 
fxperimented  with  (Bacillus  aubtilis,  B,  mycoides,  and  various  soil  complexes) 
can  t>e  ascertained  by  testing  them  in  solutions.  Even  the  relative  ammonifying; 
lK)wer  of  two  soils  or  two  organisms  can  not  be  determined  with  certainty  by^ 
this  method.  Some  bacterial  soil  complexes  ammonify  faster  in  solutions  tiud 
some  ammonify  faster  in  soils.  **  Some  pure  cultures  of  organisms  ammonify 
faster  in  soils,  others  faster  in  solutions.  The  rank  of  soils,  bacterial  soil  com- 
plexes, or  of  pure  cultures  Is  dilferent  as  measured  in  soils  or  in  solutions." 

The  assimilation  of  ammoniacal,  nitrate,  and  amid  nitrogen  by  micro- 
organisms, S.  BiEBEMA  (Ccnthl  Baku  [etc.],  2.  Aht.,  23  {1909),  Yo.  2l-2o,  pp. 
672-726;  ah».  in  Jour.  Chcm,  i^oc,  [London],  96  {1909),  No.  562,  II,  pp.  692, 
693). — Experiments  with  a  great  variety  of  sources  of  nitrogen  and  of  carbon, 
and  of  manure  and  soil  organisms,  in  pure  and  mixed  cultures,  are  reported  and 
the  results  discussed  in  detail. 

Sodium  nitrate  was  readily  assimilated  in  the  presence  of  sucrose,  glycerol, 
and  calcium  lactate,  less  readily  in  presence  of  levulose,  starch,  maltose,  and 
calcium  succinate.  Ammonium  nitrate  was  less  readily  assimilated  in  all  cases 
than  sodium  nitrate,  and  magnesium-ammonium  phosphate  appeared  to  be  the 
best  source  of  nitrogen  testeil  in  these  exjieriments.  Formamid  and  acetamid 
were  not  readily  assimilatetl,  but  the  latter  was  capable  of  supplying  both 
nitrogen  and  carbon.  Guanidin  carl)onate  alone  was  not  actively  assimilated, 
but  was  somewhat  more  readily  taken  up  in  the  presence  of  calcium  lactate, 
sucrose,  and  glycerol.  Trie  acid  was  completely  converted  into  ammonium  car- 
bonate, but  less  readily  into  urea.  I^ucin  and  tyrosiu,  especially  the  first,  were 
readily  assimilated.  Ammonium  formate  was  slightly  assimilated,  ammonium 
acetate  more  readilj',  esi>ecially  in  presence  of  dextrose,  and  ammonium 
butyrate  still  more  readily  assimilated. 

Comparative  studies  of  the  bacteria  content  of  cultivated  soils  in  relation 
to  external  influences,  I).  Engbeuding  {Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  AM.,  23  {1909) „ 
A'o.  2l-2o,  pp.  569-6'i2). — Studies  of  the  influence  of  the  methods  of  making  the 
counts,  the  culture  medium,  the  strength  of  the  original  seeding,  moisture,  tem- 
I>erature,  cultivation,  and  organic  matter  of  the  soil,  and  mineral  fertilizers  are 
reported. 

The  moisture  content  seemed  t<»  have  more  influence  on  the  bacteria  content 
of  the  soil  than  tem|>erature.  The  addition  of  readily  assimilable  carbohy- 
<lrates  increased  the  bacteria  content  to  a  marked  extent.  The  influence  of 
mineral  fertilizers  was  variable.  Ammonium  sulphate,  sodium  nitrate,  potas- 
sium sulphate,  and  caustic  lime  in  liberal  amounts  increased  the  bacteria  con- 
tent slightly.  Magnesium  sulphate  caused  a  moderate  increase.  The  influence 
of  the  mineral  fertilizei*s  on  the  bacteria  content  was  in  general  the  reverse 
of  their  effect  on  nitrogen  fixation. 

Soil  disinfection  in  agriculture,  O.  Loew  {Porto  Rico  8ta.  Circ.  11,  pp.  3- 
12). — This  circular  deals  with  the  effect  of  chemical  disinfectants,  more  par- 
ticularly carbon  bisulphid,  upon  the  fertility  of  soils.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  in  Porto  Kico  certain  cases  of  sick  or  tired  soils  which  are 
not  benefited  by  the  application  of  ordinary  fertilizers.  A  series  of  experiments 
with  carbon  bisulphid  and  creolin  has  been  started  on  certain  of  these  soils. 

All  agricultural  wealth  from  the  soil,  T.  Cherry  {Rpt.  Austral.  Assoc.  Adv. 
*Sci.,  11  { 1907),  pp.  227-232).— This  is  imrt  of  an  address  before  the  Australasian 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  The  Outlook  for  Agriculture,  dis- 
cussing briefly  the  productiveness  and  potential  fertility  of  soils  in  general,  de- 
scribing the  i>eculiarity  of  Australian  soils  on  the  basis  of  the  average  results  of 
analyses  of  ISO  samples  of  Victorian  soils,  and  explaining  the  importance  of 
live  stock  in  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility. 
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Tli«  eoni^l^Ation  of  our  nfttural  resources,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  toil,  C.  R.  Vah  HiSK  (Proc.  Ann,  Conv.  Farmers'  Nat  Cong.  V.  B,,  28 
il908)i  pp.  iS^O) .-^"^he  causes  of  declining  fertility  are  briefly  discussed  and 
tlie  sources  of  supply  of  iertllklng  materials  are  described. 

Fertillgdrs  and  nlilk  production,  P.  Pii»i*:tt8  {Cultura,  21  (1909),  A*o,  250, 
pPi  S9i'4iJ).'^l^}Lp^tiih^nU  with  (!hetDioal  fertill^rs  on  grass  land  in  nine  dif- 
tereht  localities  iii  ttollahd  were  tnade  to  determine  the  effect  of  such  fertilizers 
m  the  quantitjr  ahd  tjiiftlit^  df  the  Ci*dP;  Th§  fertiUiserS  Used  Were  445  lbs, 
ftf  §Up^i^phb§piiJlife  ahd  k  like  amohtit  df  pdtash  salt  per  acre,  and  one  plat 
k-eceiVed  in  iaddltioh  l34  ibs;  bf  nitrate  of  soda  imi-  acr^; 

it  ^as?  fohnd  tiiat  hittaife  Of  sbda  pt-oduced  a  greater  increase  in  the  athdiihl 
of  hay  than  the  superphosphate  and  potasli.  Not  dhlj'  #a^  tiife  total  amoiinf 
of  raw  and  digestible  protein  Increased  by  the  use  df  cteihical  fertllieerfe  but 
also  the  percentages  of  protein,  fat  and  mineral  constituents  in  the  hay^  I'he 
percentage  of  carbohydrates  was  practically  unchanged.  The  percentage  df  filler 
was  slightly  Increased,  but  the  proportion  between  the  fiber  and  the  pi-oteiri 
and  fat  was  lowered. 

General  conclusions  are  drawn  as  follows:  In  Holland  and  Belgium  grass  lands 
occupy  an  important  place;  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  Increases  and  im- 
proves the  crop  from  these  lands ;  the  milk  production  is  Increased  and  Improved 
by  the  Increase  and  Improvement  of  the  hay  crop ;  therefore,  the  national  wealth 
Would  be  Increased  by  the  proper  use  of  chemical  fertilizers. 

XAvestiffaiiond  on  tke  fertiliser  re^uirtmentf  of  different  toils,  O.  Kellneb 
(Mtihiii  LMdii:,  MUehr.,  B7  imp),  jVo,  ^5,  pp.  468,  469). --Thin  article  gives  in 
brief  the  results  of  systematic  t)Ot  extierltoents  to  determine  the  fertilizer 
requirements  of  samples  of  soil  from  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony. 

^e  diffusion  of  saline  fertilisers  in  the  soil,  A.  Mi)NTZ  and  H.  Gaudechon 
(Ahiu  fftA,  AfffOfUi  $,  Ber*,  i  (1909),  /,  iVo«.  S,  pp.  S79-400,  flgn.  dJ;  6,  pp.  401-411, 
Mtf.  6):-^*his  hds  alteadj^  been  noted  from  other  sources  (E.  8.  R.,  21,  p.  23). 

fedine  imi)i-6vem6ni8  in  stod  feulture,  T;  TaKEUgMi  iJour,  CoU  Agr.  Imp, 
thh.  tokifo,  i  il909)i  A'O.  2,  pp.  197-202,  pis.  ^)i— Comparative  tests  with  rice, 
oats,  barley,  and  wheat,  of  Hellriegers  culture  solutioti  and  of  ffiodlflcatlons  pro- 
posed by  the  author  are  reported.  With  a  view  to  decreasing  the  amount  of 
soluble  salts,  supplying  insoluble  ingredients  readily  available  to  plants,  and 
securing  a  neutral  reaction  as  far  as  possible  during  the  i>eriod  of  growth,  the 
author  uses  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonium  nitrate,  phosphoric  acid  as  a 
mixture  of  monopotassium  and  dipotassium  phosphate,  lime  and  magnesia 
as  finely  ground  natural  carbonates  in  a  favorable  ratio  for  common  cereals,  a 
small  amount  of  gypsum  and  sodium  chlorld,  and  Iron  as  ferric  hydroxid. 

The  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  P.  Vageleb  {Die  Bindung  den  atmos- 
phdrischen  Stickstoffes  in  Natur  und  Technik.  Brunswick,  1908,  pp.  132,  pis.  5, 
figs.  11). — ^Thls  book  treats  briefly  of  the  principal  sources  of  combined  nitrogen, 
the  fixation  of  nitrogen  without  the  intervention  of  organisms,  the  fixation  of 
atmospheric  nitrogen  by  free  living  bacteria,  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  by  bacteria 
and  other  micro-organisms  In  symbiosis  with  green  plants.  Inoculation  of  the 
soil  with  tubercle  bacteria,  leguminous  plants  as  nitrogen  collectors  in  practice, 
and  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  technical  processes. 

The  teclinical  utilization  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  E.  Donath  and  K. 
Fbenzel  {Die  technische  Ausnutzung  des  atmosphdrischcn  Stickstoffes.  Leipsic 
and  Vienna,  1907,  p.  V-\-2o0,  figs.  69). — This  book  treats  of  the  chemical  and 
physical  methods  of  preparing  nitrogen  comiwunds  from  the  air,  the  theory  and 
practice  of  nitrogen  combustion,  the  synthesis  of  ammonia  from  its  elements, 
nitrids  and  their  use  in  making  ammonia,  and  cyan  compounds  from  the  air. 
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The  manufacture  of  nitrates  from  the  atmosphere  by  the '  electric  arc, 
S.  Eyde  (Jour.  Roy.  8oc.  Arts,  57  (1909),  No.  29^9,  pp.  567-576,  figs.  2).— The 
general  features  of  the  Blrkeland  and  Eyde  process  are  explained,  the  plant  at 
Notodden  is  described,  and  the  results  of  tests  of  the  product  as  a  fertilizer  are 
summarized.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  process  may  be  adapted  to 
the  manufacture  of  a  number  of  other  products  beside  nitrate  of  lime,  including 
nitrite  of  potla,  nitric  acid,  ammonium  nitrate,  potassium  nitrate,  etc.  It  is 
also  stated  that  a  less  hygroscopic  product  is  now  prepared  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  operations.  The  author  was  not  prepared  to  give  definite  information 
as  to  cost  of  production. 

The  present  status  of  production  of  synthetic  nitrogenous  fertilizers, 
G.  Ragondet  (Ann.  Oemhlouj',  19  {1909),  Xo.  7,  pp.  Uh-W,  figs.  2).— In  con- 
tinuation of  a  previous  article  on  this  subject  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  221),  descriptions 
are  given  of  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  and  machinery  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  nitrate  of  lime  and  nitrolime  (calcium  cyanamid). 

Lime  nitrogen,  F.  Schuster  (Jatwh.  \aiunr.,  2h  (1908-9),  pp.  249-252). — 
Recent  investigations  relating  to  this  material  are  briefly  reviewed. 

Oh  the  application  of  dicyandiamid  as'  a  nitrogenous  manure,  R.  Inouye 
(Jour.  Col.  Agr.  Imp.  I  nir.  Tokyo,  1  (1909).  A'o.  2,  pp.  19S-196,  pi.  i).— Pot 
experiments  with  rai^e  and  barley  are  reported  which  indicate  that  dicyandiamid 
may  l)e  used  at  the  rate  of  0.35  gm.  of  nitrogen  iier  8  kg.  of  soil  with  beneficial 
effect  as  a  fertilizer.  Apparently  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  applying  the 
material  as  a  top-dressing. 

On  manuring  with  dicyandiamid,  K.  Aso  (Jour.  Col,  Agr.  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo. 
1  (1909),  \o.  2,  pp.  211-222,  pi.  1). — A  number  of  experiments  with  oats  and 
rice  are  reported  from  which  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  **  in  water  culture, 
dicyandiamid  at  the  concentration  of  0.01  per  cent  proved  to  be  a  source  of 
nitrogen  for  plants.  In  common  soil,  however,  it  acted  poisonously  at  the  rate 
of  5  gm.  dicyandiamid  in  10  kg.  soli,  but  served  as  a  favorable  nitrogenous 
manure  with  the  I'edncetl  quantities.  In  paddy  soil  the  injury  was  less  than  in 
the  soil  of  common  dry  land  and  when  the  precaution  was  taken,  that  planting 
was  perfornieil  three  wtH*ks  after  manuring  with  dicyandiamid,  no  injur>' 
whatever  was  observeil  and  the  harvest  reachetl  nearly  that  obtained  with  the 
etjiiivalent  quantity  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  of  lime  nitrogen.  .  .  .  Dicy- 
andiamid acteil  as  a  nitrogenous  manure  more  favorably  when  it  was  applied  in 
conjunction  with  alkaline  manure.*' 

Nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  C.  Mayer  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good 
Hope,  ,1')  (1909),  \o.  /,  pp.  2^-27). — The  results  of  comparative  tests  of  these 
fertilizing  materials  on  a  great  variety  of  crops  are  summarized,  with  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  ust»  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Is  dipotassium  sulphate  t)hysiolo£rically  acidF  K.  Aso  (Jour.  Col.  Agr.  Imp. 
Vniv.  Tokyo,  1  (1909),  A'o.  2,  pp.  223-225,  pi.  i).— Pot  exiwriments  with  oats 
gave  results  Indicating  "  that  the  physiological  acidity  of  dipotassium  sulphate 
is  very  much  less  pronounced  than  that  of  ammonium  sulphate,  but  it  acts  as  a 
neutral  or  weak  physiologically  acid  manure." 

On  the  manurial  value  of  various  organic  phosphoric  compounds,  K.  Aso 
and  T.  Yoshida  (Jour.  Col.  Agr.  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  1  (1909),  So.  2,  pp.  15S-161, 
pi.  1). — I..ecithin,  phytin,  and  nuclein  prepared  from  rice  bran  were  tested  In 
comparison  with  sodium,  aluminum,  ferric,  and  tricalclum  phosphate  in  a  series 
of  rK)t  experiments  with  barley,  peas,  and  rape.  The  following  conclusions  are 
drawn  from  the  results: 

"Among  the  organic  phosphoric  comiK)unds  used  in  these  experiments,  the 
manurial  value  of  lecithin  was  highest,  phytin  came  next,  and  nuclein  last    The 
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manurial  value  of  lecithin  was  not  lower  than  that  of  sodium  phosphate,  that  of 
phytin  was  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  ferric  or  aluminum  phosphate,  and  that 
of  nucleln  was  very  low. 

"The  most  essential  phosphoric  compound  in  vegetable  manures  is  phytin. 
As  phytin  is  easily  transformed  in  soils  into  insoluble  ferric  and  aluminum 
phosphate  it  is  recommendable  to  use  vegetable  manures  In  a  putrefied  state  to 
render  the  phosphoric  acid  available. 

"  In  the  analysis  of  manures,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the 
different  organic  phosphoric  comi>ounds." 

On  the  different  forms  of  phosphoric  acid  in  organic  manures,  S.  Tsuda 
(Jour.  Col.  Agr,  Imp,  Univ.  Tokyo,  1  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  167-170).— ^tadies  of 
the  forms  of  phosphoric  acid  in  soy-bean  cake,  rape-seed  cake,  red-clover  hay, 
herring  guano,  steamed  bone  dust,  pressed  cake  of  silkworm  pupae,  and  crab 
shells  are  reported. 

In  the  animal  manures  the  phosphoric  acid  was  mostly  in  inorganic  form 
(tricalcium  phosphate),  in  the  vegetable  manures  mainly  in  organic  form.  "In 
vegetable  manures,  phosphoric  acid  is  present  principally  in  the  form  of  phytin 
and  the  amount  of  nucleln  is  comparatively  small.  Ijecithin  is  also  contained  in 
small  quantities,  the  phosphoric  acid  in  this  form  being  always  less  than  10  i)er 
cent  of  the  whole.  Again,  as  Inorganic  compounds  phosphoric  acid  is  present 
only  In  traces  in  certain  cases." 

On  the  availability  of  phosphoric  acid  in  various  forms  in  herring  gruano, 
R.  MiTSUTA  (Jour,  Col  Agr.  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  1  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  163-165,  pi. 
1). — Herring  guano,  which  had  been  extracted  with  various  solvents  to  remove 
oil,  lecithin,  phytin,  and  the  phosphates  soluble  In  water  and  dilute  acids,  was 
tested  in  pot  experiments  with  barley.  The  results  Indicate  "  that  the  principal 
part  of  phosphoric  acid  serving  as  phosphatlc  manure  in  fish  guanos  is  of 
inorganic  nature,  chiefly  consisting  of  calcium  phosphate.  Lecithin  and  phos- 
phates soluble  in  water  exert  here  also  a  certain  role.  .  .  .  Nuclein  In  herring 
guano  has  no  immediate  manurial  value  as  generally  assumed." 

Secondary  calcium  phosphate  as  a  manure,  T.  Takeuchi  {Jour.  Col.  Agr. 
Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  1  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  203-206).— ^and  cultures  with  rice  are 
reported  which  indicate  "  that  a  great  excess  of  carbonates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia can  depress  the  absorption  of  phosphoric  add  from  secondary  calcium 
phosphate  so  much  that  the  formation  of  ears  (with  rice)  becomes  impossi- 
ble. .  .  .  Under  certain  conditions  (probably  when  no  or  but  little  carbonates 
are  present  in  soils)  the  secondary  calcium  phosphate  is  an  excellent  phos- 
phatlc manure,  as  Prlanishnlkov  [E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  9341  has  shown." 

Phosphates  in  Germany,  R.  P.  Skinner  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts. 
[U.  8.],  1909,  No.  3591,  pp.  1,  2;  Mo.  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [U.  8.],  1909,  No. 
349,  pp.  183,  184). — A  brief  account  Is  given  of  the  general  principles  underlying 
the  methods  of  manufacture  of  superphosphates,  and  a  machine  for  use  in  the 
reduction  of  mineral  phosphates  with  sulphuric  acid  is  described. 

The  superphosphate  industry  in  Italy,  A.  Menozzi  and  G.  Gianoli  (Ric. 
Lab.  Chim.  Agr.  R.  8cuola  8up.  Agr.  Milano,  3  (1908),  pp.  87-95).— This  Is  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of  super- 
phosphates in  Italy.  The  first  factory  was  opened  in  1867,  but  owing  to  the 
lack  of  agrricultural  Information  the  product  had  to  be  sold  In  Marseilles.  In 
1908  there  were  82  factories  with  a  total  annual  production  of  935.000  tons. 
The  price  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  superphosphates  decreased  greatly  In  the 
10  years  preceding  1906:  In  that  year  it  averaged  about  3  cts.  per  pound. 
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Is  artificial  calcium  carbonate  more  effective  than  limestone  mealP  H. 
YOKOYAMA  {Jour.  Col.  Agr,  Imp.  Univ,  Tokyo,  1  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  181,  182),— 
The  results  of  experiments  with  oats  in  saud  cultures  indicate  that  the  artificial 
calcium  carbonate  was  not  more  efTective  than  fine-ground  limestone. 

On  the  lime  factor  for  oats,  J.  N.  Sibker  (Jour,  Col,  Agr.  Imp,  Univ,  Tokyo, 
1  {1909),  No,  2,  pp,  188,  184).— The  results  of  sand  cultures  indicate  that  the 
best  lime-magnesia  ratio  is  1 : 1  as  in  case  of  other  cereals. 

On  the  influence  of  different  ratios  of  lime  to  magrnesia  on  the  growth  of 
rice,  II,  K.  Aso  {Jour.  Col.  Agr,  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  1  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  171- 
173,  pis.  3). — The  results  of  these  experiments  with  calcium  and  magnesium 
sulphates  confirm  those  of  previous  experiments  with  carbonates  (E.  S.  R.,  15, 
p.  1062).  They  show  "  that  any  change  of  the  ratio  CaO:MgO=l  leads  to  a 
decrease  of  the  harvest  The  unfavorable  effects  of  the  sulphates  upon  the  yield 
were  more  marked  than  those  of  the  carbonates,  probably  on  account  of  the 
slightly  acid  reaction  in  the  soil." 

On  the  influence  of  the  ratio  of  lime  to  magnesia  upon  the  yield  in  sand 
culture,  K.  Aso  {Jour.  Col.  Agr.  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  1  {1909),  No,  2,  pp,  175- 
180). — The  conclusions  in  brief  from  these  exi)eriments  are  as  follows:  "A 
certain  favorable  ratio  of  lime  to  magnesia  for  plant  growth  exists  even  In 
sand  culture.  Absolute  excess  of  lime  or  magnesia,  provided  it  be  kept  within 
certain  limits,  has  no  retarding  effect  on  Ihe  development  of  the  plants,  the 
ratio  between  these  bases  being  the  chief  factor  for  plant  growth," 

Some  principles  in  manuring  with  lime  and  magnesia,  O.  Loew  {Porto 
Rico  Sta,  Circ.  10,  pp.  3-15). — This  is  a  critical  review  of  the  various  investi- 
gations which  have  been  made  upon  the  influence  of  the  ratio  of  lime  to  magnesia 
on  the  fertility  of  soils.  It  is  shown  to  be  of  great  importance  to  determine  the 
magnesia  as  well  as  the  lime  content  of  soils  in  order  that  the  proi>er  ratio 
between  these  constituents  may  be  obtained.  This  is  of  special  importance  in 
the  case  of  Porto  Rlcan  soils  on  account  of  the  great  variation  In  the  Hme- 
magnesla  ratio. 

The  use  of  manganese  as  a  fertilizer,  Haffneb  {Bui,  6con.  Indo-Chine. 
n.  ser.,  11  {1908),  No.  7 It,  pp.  514-519). — This  article  contains  a  note  presented 
to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  by  G.  Bertrand,  showing  the  favorable  action 
of  manganese  salts  on  oats  as  well  as  an  account  of  experiments  which  showed 
the  beneficial  effect  of  manganese  on  rice. 

The  results  of  experiments  on  sugar  beets  with  distillery  vinasse  {Ann, 
Dir.  Hydraul.  et  Am^Hor.  Agr,,  Min.  Agr.  [France],  1907,  No.  36,  pp.  25-29). — 
Very  favorable  results  with  sugar  beets  on  a  soil  poor  In  potash  are  reported 
from  the  use  of  500  to  1,500  cubic  meters  of  the  vinasse  per  hectare,  supplying 
from  40  to  120  kg.  of  nitrogen,  50  to  150  kg.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  250  to  750 
kg.  of  potash  per  hectare. 

Researches  on  the  preservation  of  night  soil,  K.  Aso  and  S.  Nishimuba 
{Jour.  Col.  Agr.  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  1  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  U5-154,  fig.  i).— Super- 
phosphate was  shown  by  laboratory  and  field  experiments  to  be  an  effective 
preservative  for  night  soil  due  to  fixation  of  ammonia  and  the  checking  of  putre- 
faction of  the  nitrogenous  matter  by  the  monocalclum  phosphate  present. 
Gypsum  and  kalnlt  were  found  to  be  less  effective  than  superphosphate  in 
fixing  ammonia. 

Manures  and  substances  proposed  as  manures,  R.  D.  Watt  {Transvdal 
Depi.  Agr.  Ann.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  265-268). — ^Analyses  are  reported  of  samples 
of  iK)tash  salts,  native  guanos,  leaf  mold,  slack-heap  ashes,  lime,  and  limestones. 

Fertilizers,  R.  E.  Rose  and  L.  Heimburger  {Fla.  Quart.  Bui.  Agr.  Dept,  19 
(1909),  No.  3,  pp.  36-58.  70-83).— The  laws  and  regulations  controlling  the  in- 
spection and  sale  of  mixed  fertilizers  and  cotton-seed  meal  in  Florida  are  given 
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with  notes  on  valuation  and  analyses  of  fertilizers  inspected  up  to  July  1,  1909, 
The  inspection  of  cotton-seed  meal  is  provided  for  by  an  act  approved  June  8, 
1909,  fixing  the  standard  of  cotton-seed  meal  sold  in  the  State,  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  Inferior  cotton-seed  meal  without  notice  to  the  public,  and  prohibiting 
the  misbranding  of  cotton-seed  meal. 

Analyses  of  fertilizers  sold  in  Maryland,  H.  B.  McDonnell  et  al.  (Md,  Agr. 
Col.  Quart.,  1909,  Ao.  45,  pp.  6*.^).— This  bulletin  reports  the  results  of  fertilizer 
inspection  during  the  first  half  of  1909. 

Analyses  of  fertilizers,  fall  season,  1908,  and  spring  season,  1909,  B.  W. 
KiLooBE  ET  AL.  {BuL  N.  C.  DcpL  Agr.,  30  {1909),  No.  7,  pp.  85).— The  guar- 
anteed composition  of  fertilizers  registered  for  1909,  and  analyses  and  valua- 
tions of  about  655  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  95  samples  of  cotton- 
seed meal,  examined  during  the  fall  of  1908  and  spring  of  1909,  are  reported, 
with  explanations  r^ardlng  terms  used  In  fertilizer  analyses,  freight  rates, 
valuation,  etc. 

Standard  fertilizers  and  the  fertilizers  act,  1909,  A.  McGill  (Lab.  Inland 
Rev.  Dept.  Canada  Bui.  182,  pp.  31).— This  bulletin  gives  the  results  of  analyses 
of  182  samples  of  fertilizers  Inspected  under  the  fertilizer  law  of  1890  and  tlie 
text  of  the  fertilizer  law  enacted  in  1909.  The  new  law  provides  for  registra- 
tion of  every  brand  of  fertilizer  under  a  number,  which  remains  unchanged  from 
year  to  year,  a  guaranty  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  present,  the 
sami)ling  of  fertilizers  on  the  market  by  official  Inspectors,  and  for  sjieclal 
analyses.  A  statement  of  the  relative  value  of  the  fertilizers  insi)ected  Is  to  be 
discontinued. 

AOEICULTUKAL  BOTANY. 

Ecology  of  plants,  E.  Warming  et  al.  {Oxford.  1909,  pp.  X/+^22).— This 
is  an  EiUglish  edition  of  the  authors'  Introduction  to  the  study  of  plant  com- 
munities, first  printed  in  Danish  In  1895.  In  the  present  volume  considerable 
new  matter  has  been  Introduced,  Including  an  entirely  new  system  of  classi- 
fication in  which  13  plant  classes  based  on  edaphlc  and  climatic  distinctions  are 
recognized  instead  of  the  4  in  the  earlier  work.  The  changes  In  classification 
are  largely  due  to  Dr.  M.  Vahl.  An  extensive  bibliography  of  the  literature  on 
the  subject  is  given. 

This  book  will  doubtless  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  botanical  literature, 
as  it  treats  of  matters  of  morphological,  physiological,  and  systematic  botany 
that  have  a  practical  application  In  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  forestry. 

The  viability  of  weed  seeds  under  different  conditions  of  treatment,  and 
a  study  of  their  dormant  periods,  H.  S.  Fawcett  {Proc.  Iowa  Acad.  8ci.,  15 
{1908),  pp.  25-45). — Comparative  studies  were  made  of  the  viability  of  dlfl'er- 
ent  species  of  weed  seeds,  especially  those  found  In  cultivated  fields  and  ims- 
tures,  and  also  of  their  dormant  periods  In  order  to  determine  if  possible 
means  of  destroying  these  seeds.  In  all  92  samples  of  weed  seeds,  represent- 
ing 52  species,  were  used,  and  the  results  of  the  investigations  are  shown  In 
tabular  form. 

It  appears  that  the  general  effect  of  exposing  the  seeds  to  thawing  and  freez- 
ing was  to  Increase  the  percentage  of  germination  and  to  shorten  the  dormant 
period.  This  was  especially  true  of  seeds  having  hard  seed  coats.  Where  the 
seed  possesse<i  thin,  delicate  seed  coats  in  a  few  Instances  the  vitality  of  the 
seed  was  lessened  or  destroyed.  In  general  It  was  found  that  most  weed  seeds 
with  thick  seed  coats  require  a  more  or  less  extended  period  of  rest  after 
maturity,  and  the  vitality  of  nearly  all  weed  seeds  is  weakened  by  drying  out. 
The  power  of  germination  was  Increased  l)y  exiM^sure  to  the  conditions  usually 
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prevailing  in  the  fall  and  spring,  which  are  the  natural  periods  for  the  best 
seed  germination. 

Variation  of  fungi  due  to  environment,  F.  L.  Stevens  and  J.  G.  Hall  (BoU 
Oaz„  4S  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  ISO,  figs,  57).— Attention  is  called  to  the  variation 
found  in  studies  of  fungi  made  during  the  past  few  years,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  analyze  the  cause  of  the  variations  to  the  end  that  the  factor  of 
environmental  variation  may  be  more  clearly  recognized  as  a  problem  in  mycol- 
ogy. The  effect  of  density  of  colonies,  density  of  mycelium,  chemical  rela- 
tions, light  relation,  and  several  unknown  factors  are  discussed  at  length,  and 
the  variability  in  spore  measurements  due  to  various  factors  is  shown  by 
means  of  diagrams. 

The  authors  state  that  the  bearing  of  these  facts  on  mycological  taxonomy  is 
apparent,  and  that  the  tendency  to  variation  should  be  recognized  in  making 
studies  of  many  fungi.  They  believe  that  many  fungi  should  be  studied  in 
cultures,  under  suitable  standard  conditions,  in  order  to  determine  some  of 
their  more  imiwrtant  taxonomic  characters. 

Notes  on  Peronosporales  for  1907,  G.  W.  Wilson  {Proc.  Iowa  Acad,  Scu, 
1o  (J90H),  pp.  S5-H9). — Studies  were  made  of  various  genera  and  si)ecies  of 
mildews  to  determine  the  interrelation  of  meteorological  conditions  and  the 
development  of  these  fungi,  and  also  the  location  of  centers  for  seasonal  distri- 
bution. Sixteen  si)ecies  have  been  under  observation,  represented  by  72  speci- 
mens, and  of  these  only  8  contained  oospores.  The  seasonal  distribution 
showed  that  Plasmopara  pygmwa  is  an  early  spring  form,  and  BrenUa  Uictucw, 
Pcronospora  euphorbia^  and  P.  potentWw  early  summer  forms,  while  Albugo 
portulacw.  A,  tragopogonis,  Rhysotheca  halatedii,  Peronospora  cffusa,  and 
P.  polygoni  appeared  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  in  autumn. 

Synopsis  of  the  British  Basidiomycetes,  W.  G.  Smith  {London,  1908,  pp. 
531,  pis,  5,  figs,  145), — The  publication  is  designed  as  a  handt>ook  for  the 
study  in  the  field  of  the  larger  British  fungi,  and  a  descriptive  catalogue  is 
given  of  the  drawings  and  specimens  in  the  department  of  botany  of  the 
British  Museum.  More  than  2,000  s|)ecies  are  described,  including  those  grow- 
ing in  the  open  air  and  those  constantly  appearing  in  greenhouses  and  in 
gardens.  The  term  Basidiomycetes  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  it  was  em- 
ployed by  Debary,  and  includes  all  mushroom-like  fungi,  the  forms  growing 
on  stumps  and  trees,  puff  balls,  etc.,  but  not  the  rust  fungi  which  are  included 
by  Brefeld. 

The  effect  of  chemotropism  on  the  parasitic  action  of  fungri,  L.  Petbi  {Atti 
R,  Accad,  Lined,  Rend,  CI,  Scii  Fis,,  Mat,  e  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  18  (1909),  I,  No,  10, 
pp,  5^5-553,  figs,  3). — Experiments  with  a  numl)er  of  species  of  grasses  are 
reported  in  which  their  susceptibility  to  the  fungus  Sclerotinia  libertiana  was 
investigated. 

The  author  found  that  some  species  of  grasses  possess  a  natural  immunity 
against  this  fungus  while  not  showing  immunity  against  the  citase  elaborated 
by  the  fungus.  He  is  led  to  believe  that  immunity  against  parasitic  organisms 
on  the  part  of  the  plant  is  based  on  the  minimum  content  of  nutritive  substances 
in  the  aerial  organs  that  exercise  a  positive  chemotropic  stimulus  upon  the 
fimgus  sufficient  to  produce  citase  and  of  the  presence  of  sufficient  oxalate  of 
potash  to  overcome  the  neutralizing  action  of  the  cellular  content  of  the  higiier 
plant. 

The  author  thinks  that  in  the  cases  studied,  and  probably  in  many  others, 
natural  immunity  against  parasitic  micro-organisms  is  secured  through  the 
occurrence  in  the  various  organs  of  a  minimum  stimulating,  action  and  a  maxi- 
mum neutralizing  effect  of  the  enzymie  activity  of  the  parasite.  In  those  plants 
which  are  lacking  in  antlenzynilo  iK)wer  natural  Immunity  Is  wanting. 
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Toxic  and  antagonistic  effects  of  salts  as  related  to  ammonification  by 
Bacillus  subtilis,  C.  B.  Lipman  (Bot.  Qaz„  ^8  {1909),  No,  2,  pp,  105-125,  figs. 
•5). — The  effect  of  the  chlorids  of  calcium,  magnesium,  potassium,  and  sodium, 
as  shown  on  the  activity  of  B,  subtilis,  is  reported  upon. 

Elach  of  the  4  chlorids  was  found  toxic  in  the  order  enumerated,  calcium 
chlorid  being  the  most  toxic  and  sodium  chlorid  the  least  This  is  said  to  be 
quite  different  from  the  results  with  higher  plants  where  magnesium  is  the 
most  toxic  and  calcium  the  least.  There  were  found  to  be  marked  antagonisms 
existing  between  calcium  and  potassium,  magnesium  and  sodium,  and  potassium 
and  sodium.  No  antagonism  was  found  to  exist  between  magnesium  and  cal- 
cium, but  the  toxic  effect  of  each  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  other. 

These  experiments  are  held  to  have  practical  application  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  salts  experimented  with  are  all  found  in  soils  in  greater  or  lesser 
amounts,  and  in  some  soils  they  are  present  in  excess. 

On  similarity  in  the  behavior  of  sodium  and  potassium,  W.  J.  V.  Oster- 
HOUT  {Bot,  Gaz.,  48  {1909),  No,  2,  pp,  98-104,  figs,  -i).— The  author  carried  on 
two  extensive  series  of  experiments  with  the  chlorids  of  sodium  and  potassium 
to  determine  the  commonly  accepted  statement  that  potassium  and  sodium, 
while  agreeing  closely  in  chemical  behavior,  have  fundamentally  different  effects 
upon  plants.  Most  of  the  exi)eriment8  were  carried  on  with  wheat,  but  other 
plants  as  alg»,  liverworts,  Equisetum,  and  various  genera  of  flowering  plants 
were  also  used. 

The  results  obtained  show  that  the  accepted  idea  that  sodium  and  potassium 
have  entirely  different  effects  upon  plants  is  not  valid  In  the  field  of  toxic  and 
protective  action,  but  that  their  behavior  shows  the  close  similarity  which  would 
be  expected  when  their  near  chemical  relationship  is  considered. 

Some  notes  on  the  modifications  of  color  in  plants,  H.  Kraemeb  {Science, 
n,  ser„  29  {1909),  No,  751,  p.  828). — In  a  paper  presentetl  before  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  in  which  the  author  first  reviews  the  previous  worlc  on 
the  control  of  color  in  plants,  an  account  is  given  of  his  experiments  in  using 
various  chemicals  which  were  either  supplied  to  the  plants  In  the  form  of  solu- 
tions or  added  to  the  soil  in  solid  form. 

When  the  white  rose  Kaiserin  was  supplied  with  potassium  hydrate,  potassium 
carbonate,  calcium  hydrate,  and  lead  acetate,  red  pigments  were  developed  in 
the  basal  portion  of  the  petals.  This  rose  tends  to  a  yellowish  color  but  never 
shows  pink  or  red,  and  therefore  the  red  color  produceil  In  the  i)etals  was  a 
new  character.  The  explanation  offered  is  that  either  the  added  chemical 
reacted  directly  with  the  compound  already  present  in  the  petals  or  induced 
the  formation  of  an  entirely  new  substance  In  the  petals,  or  that  the  color 
substance  was  formed  in  other  parts  of  the  plant  and  transported  to  the  petals 
through  the  influence  of  the  chemicals. 

The  red-flowering  form  of  Hydrangea  otaksa  gave  blue  flowers  when  growing 
in  either  sand  or  garden  soil  and  supplied  with  potassium  and  aluminum  sul- 
phate or  aluminum  sulphate  and  calcium  hydrate.  In  those  plants  grown  in 
sand  and  supplied  with  a  nutrient  solution  and  potassium  carbonate  blue 
flowers  were  also  produced.  The  flowers  remained  pink  or  red  when  grown  in 
either  soil  or  nand  and  fed  with  a  nutrient  solution  to  which  iron  and  ammonium 
sulphate  or  lead  acetate  was  added.  The  original  color  of  the  plants  was  con- 
siderably intenslfled,  due  to  the  presence  of  lead  acetate.  In  the  case  of  plants 
grown  in  soils  supplied  with  potassium  carbonate  there  was  no  change  in  color. 

The  effect  of  salts  upon  pigrments,  E.  A.  Bunyabd  {Qard,  Chron,,  3.  ser,,  46 
{1909),  No,  1180,  pp.  97,  98). — ^After  giving  an  account  of  the  experiments  of 
Kraemer,  described  above,  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  effect  of  cold  on  the 
cliauging  of  color  in  plants.    The  rose  Fran  Karl  Druschki  had  the  outer  [)etal8 
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changed  to  a  deep  carmine  after  the  cold  nights  of  the  early  summer,  and  a 
red  pigment  was  noticed  in  white  geraniums  which  does  not  appear  when  the 
flowers  are  grown  in  greenhouses  at  high  temperatures.  Other  examples  are 
cited  where  low  temperatures  produce  red  pigments  in  otherwise  white  flowers. 

The  chemistry  of  chlorophyll  and  its  relation  to  the  chemistry  of  the 
coloring:  matter  of  the  blood,  L.  Mabchlewski  (Die  Chemie  der  Chlorophylle 
und  Hire  Beziehung  zur  Chemie  des  Blutfarbstoffa.  Brunswick,  1909,  pp. 
X-fi87,  pis,  7,  figs.  6\  dgm,  I), — ^This  work  Is  practically  a  second  edition  of 
the  author's  monograph  on  the  chemistry  of  chlorophyll,  the  original  of  which 
api)eared  in  volume  8  of  Roscoe,  Sehorlemmer,  and  BHihrs  Handbook  of  Or- 
ganic Chemistry.    The  subject-matter  has  been  rewritten  and  brought  to  date. 

After  i\  discussion  of  the  occurrence  and  functions  of  chlorophyll,  methods 
are  given  for  its  isolation  and  the  spectroscopic  appearance  of  crude  and  pure 
chlorophyll  is  desiTlbed.  The  author  then  takes  up  the  subject  of  derivatives 
of  chlorophyll,  describing  the  efl'ect  of  acids  and  alkalis  on  this  coloring  mate- 
rial. Chapteis  are  devoted  to  the  transformation  of  chlorophyll  by  animal 
organisms  and  to  the  chemistry  of  the  coloring  materials  in  the  blood.  The 
author  discusses  at  some  length  the  relationship  between  the  coloring  matter 
of  leaves  and  that  of  blood.  Some  of  the  phases  of  this  discussion  have  al- 
ready been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1026). 

The  photodynamic  work  of  chlorophyll  and  its  relation  to  photosynthesis 
in  plants,  W.  Hausmann  (Jahrb.  Wiss.  Bot.  [Pringsheim],  46  (1909),  No.  4, 
pp.  599-623). — This  is  a  detailed  account  of  investigations  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  11.,  21,  p.  227). 

The  production  of  anthocyanin  as  a  result  of  annular  decortication,  R. 
Combes  (Bui.  Soc.  Bot.  France,  56  (1909),  No.  3-4,  pp.  227-25/).— While 
studying  the  formation  of  anthocyanin  in  plants  in  which  the  author  was  ob- 
serving the  reddening  of  Spirwa  prunifolia  and  S.  paniculata,  he  observed 
that  when  accidentally  decorticated  the  leaves  beyond  the  point  where  the 
stem  had  been  ringed  turned  red,  while  below  they  remained  a  normal  color. 
It  was  shown  that  annular  decortication  of  stems  resulted  in  checking  the 
translocation  of  nutritive  substances,  notably  those  formed  in  the  leaves  by 
photosynthesis.  This  results  in  an  accumulation  of  carbohydrates  toward  the 
tops  of  the  branches  and  brings  about  the  production  of  anthocyanla  In  the 
leaves  of  that  part  of  the  stem. 

The  development  of  fat  in  the  black  walnut  (Juglans  nigra),  F.  M. 
M'Clenahan  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  31  (1909),  No.  9,  pp.  1093-1098). —From 
the  author's  experimental  studies  and  analyses  of  black  walnut  kernels  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  growth  a  number  of  general  conclusions  were  drawn. 

"  Starch,  sugar,  and  tannin  were  absent  from  the  kernel  at  all  periods  of  its 
development. 

"  Fuchsin  was  not  able  to  i)enetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  kernel  capsule, 
although  It  would  penetrate  the  other  parts  of  the  nut. 

*•  Tannin  was  markedly  present  in  the  hull  and  the  tissue  of  the  kernel 
capsule. 

"  When  the  kernel  was  entirely  a  liquid  (June  15th)  there  was  a  pronounced 
fluid  pressure. 

"The  first  formation  of  the  jelly-like  kernel  was  on  the  Interior  surface  of 
the  capsule  tissue.  This  gradually  changed  to  a  white  solid,  while  the  jelly-like 
formation  retreated  toward  the  center  of  the  chamber  of  the  capsule,  replacing 
in  turn  the  liquid  and  finally  being  itself  replaced  by  the  solid  kernel. 

"  The  fats  increase  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  Increase  or  decrease  of  other 
constituents.  .  .  . 
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"  EiVidently  the  fat  in  the  walnut  Is  not  formed  from  starch,  sugar  or  tannin 
within  the  capsule  of  the  kernel.  The  quantitative  relation  of  the  fats  to  the 
crude  fiber,  proteins,  and  pentosans  would  not  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  fats 
were  formed  from  the  decomposition  products  of  these  substances.  .  .  .  The 
early  disappearance  of  acidity  would  indicate  that  at  an  early  date  in  the  nut's 
development  the  migration  of  free  fatty  acids  into  the  capsule  had  ceased,  if 
any  such  phenomenon  had  ever  taken  place.  .  .  .  After  the  kernel  had  become 
solid  the  increase  of  fat  went  on,  although  there  was  no  substantial  change 
within  the  kernel  in  reference  to  the  other  components  and  there  was  no  marked 
development  of  fat  elsewhere  in  the  nut  than  in  the  kernel.  The  most  noticeable 
development  aside  from  the  fat  was  the  tannin  in  the  hull." 

The  analyses  reported  contain  data  regarding  ash  constituents  as  well  as 
organic  constituents. 

The  distribution  of  poisons  in  the  Amanitas,  W.  W.  Ford  (Jour,  Pharma- 
col, and  Expt  Ther,,  1  {1909),  No,  2,  pp.  275-287).— The  author  claims  to  have 
developed  a  method  for  the  isolation  and  purification  of  i)olsons  In  Amanitas, 
particularly  of  hemolysin,  and  he  gives  the  results  of  studies  with  a  number  of 
species  In  which  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  poisonous  substances  amauita 
hemolysin,  amanlta  toxin,  and  muscarine  was  determined.  As  a  result  of  his 
experiments,  which  were  carried  on  with  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs,  he  found 
Amanita  phalloides,  A.  virosa,  A.  spreta,  A.  porphyria,  A.  strobiliformis,  A. 
radieata,  A.  cMorinosma,  and  A.  muscaria  definitely  poisonous  and  to  be  avoided, 
while  A,  rubescens  and  A,  russuloidcs  are  considered  as  probably  free  from 
toxic  properties. 

Studies  made  of  A.  frostiana,  a  species  that  Is  closely  associated  with  A.  mus- 
caria, showed  that  an  aqueous  extract  was  hemolytic  In  moderate  degree,  but 
that  all  the  plants  were  free  from  resistant  toxin  and  muscarine.  It  is  thought 
that  this  species  can  not  be  as  closely  related  to  A,  muscaria  as  Its  botanical 
characteristics  would  suggest.  On  account  of  Its  close  resemblance  to  the  fly 
agaric  the  author  states  it  should  be  scrupulously  avoided. 

"Nearly  20  species  of  Amanitas  have  now  been  examined  by  the  methods 
which  have  been  worked  out  for  the  demonstration  of  the  3  most  Important 
poisons  In  fungi,  muscarine,  hemolysins,  and  toxins.  By  the  use  of  these 
methods,  a  small  amount  of  material,  even  1  or  2  plants,  can  be  analyzed  and 
the  properties  of  the  species  established." 

Studies  of  vegretable  rennets.  Bennets  of  Solanaceee,  C.  Gebbeb  (Compt. 
Rend.  8oc,  Biol,  [Paris],  67  (1909),  No,  27,  pp.  318-S2J^),—The  results  of  studies 
on  vegetable  rennets  Isolated  from  various  species  of  solanaceous  plants  are 
given.  Two  types  of  rennet  are  recognized,  one  Isolated  from  the  tree  tomato 
(Cyphomandra  betacea)  and  the  other  from  belladonna  (Atropa  beVadona). 
The  effect  of  heat,  chemical  bases,  and  neutral  salts  of  alkaline  metals,  as  well 
as  the  localization  of  rennets  In  various  parts  of  the  plants,  are  discussed. 

Notes  on  the  histological  structure  and  specific  grravity  of  the  seeds  of 
Pyrus,  L.  H.  Pammel  and  Luella  Robb  (Proc,  Iowa  Acad,  Sci.,  15  (1908),  pp. 
.J7-.55,  pis.  2). — Histological  studies  were  made  of  the  seeds  of  various  varieties 
of  apples,  and  their  specific  gravity  was  determined.  Marked  variation  Is 
shown  In  the  structure  of  the  seeds  of  a  number  of  the  varieties,  and  the  specific 
gravity  was  also  found  to  vary  with  different  varieties. 

FIELD  CBOPS. 

Beport  on  irrigation  and  dry  farming  and  cereal  investigations  at  the 
Auxiliary  Station  at  Caldwell,  E.  Nelson  (Idaho  tita.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  16-29).— 
Wheat,  Irrigated  3  times  from  May  19  to  June  29,  and  receiving  a  total  of  15..56 
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lu.  of  water,  yleldeil  at  tin*  rate  of  18.2  bu.  i»er  acre.  Second  year  alfalfa,  re- 
ceiving 7  irrigations  from  April  30  to  September  9  gave  a  total  yield  of  5.16 
tons  per  acre.  The  total  amount  of  water  applied  amounted  to  22.15  In.  An- 
other alfalfa  plat  irrigated  in  the  same  way,  except  that  one  of  the  irrigations 
was  given  in  October,  yielded  1.54  tons  more.  Wheat  with  winter  irrigation 
and  with  a  total  of  8.21  in.  of  water  used  or  evaporated,  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  16.07  bu.  per  acre.  As  a  rule,  winter  and  summer  irrigation  gave  better 
yields  than  either  winter  irrigation  or  summer  irrigation  alone. 

Tables  are  given  showing  the  chemical  composition  of  wheat  as  affected  by 
different  amounts  of  water  applied  in  irrigation  and  the  protein  content  as 
aflfected  by  cultural  methods.  The  analyses  showed  that  wheat  grown  In  rows 
and  cultivated  contained  a  greater  percentage  of  protein,  though  the  amount  of 
water  applied  was  the  same.  It  was  further  observed  that  the  plats  producing 
wheat  with  the  greatest  i)ercentage  of  protein  also  ranked  high  in  yield. 

Cassia  County  Flint  corn  yielded  29  bu.  per  acre  in  1907  and  46.8  bu.  In  1908, 
Two  varieties  of  Dent  corn  did  not  give  such  good  yields.  Notes  are  also  given 
on  a  culture  test  with  sorghums. 

Beport  of  the  work  at  the  Holly  Springs  Station  for  1908,  G.  T.  Ames 
(Mississippi  8ta.  Bui.  122,  pp,  10). — The  results  of  fertilizer  work  with  cotton 
showed  that  untreated  finely  ground  phosphate  rock  either  alone  or  with  cotton- 
seed meal  was  satisfactory  on  thin  soils,  giving  about  the  same  results  as  an 
equal  weight  of  acid  phosphate.  Cotton-seed  meal  alone  also  seemed  to  produce 
good  yields.  For  the  brown  loam  area  200  lbs.  of  an  equal  mixture  of  high- 
grade  cotton-seed  meal  and  either  ground  phosphate  rock  or  acid  phosphate  per 
acre  is  recommended  for  ordinary  uplands.  For  the  better  classes  of  soils  it  is 
suggested  that  a  mixture  consisting  of  one-third  cotton-seed  meal  and  two-thirds 
acid  phosphate  applied  at  the  rate  of  from  300  to  400  lbs.  per  acre  will  give  good 
results. 

Of  16  varieties  of  cotton  tested  In  1908,  Cleveland  Big  Boll,  Excelsior,  Moss 
Improved,  Rledso  Mortgage  Lifter,  Triumph,  Lewis  Prize,  and  New  Imperial 
ranked  first,  the  total'  value  of  seed  and  lint  cotton  per  acre  of  these  varieties 
being  $36.52,  $35.78,  $34.36,  $30.58,  $30.47,  $30.15,  and  $30.00  respectively. 

Finely  ground  phosphate  rock  as  a  fertilizer  for  com  gave  better  results  than 
any  of  the  other  applications  tried.  Cotton-seed  meal,  In  most  Instances,  gave 
satisfactory  yields  and  acid  phosphate  was  also  profitable.  For  the  brown  loam 
area  from  200  to  400  lbs.  of  finely  ground  phosphate  rock  Is  recommended  for 
growing  corn  on  the  better  class  of  soils.  For  thin  soils  an  equal  mixture  of 
high-grade  cotton-seed  meal  and  either  finely  ground  phosphate  rock  or  acid 
phosphate  applied  at  the  rate  of  100  to  300  lbs.  per  acre  is  recommended. 

Ten  varieties  of  corn  were  tested  on  ordinary  valley  land  which  had  received 
per  acre  5  tons  of  barnyard  manure  the  fall  before  and  250  lbs.  of  an  equal 
mixture  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  acid  phosphate  In  the  drill  before  planting. 
The  yields  ranged  from  70.55  bu.  per  acre  for  Cocke  Prolific  to  43.61  bu.  per 
acre  for  Hickory  King.  Boone  County  White,  standing  next  to  Hickory  King, 
yielded  51.37  bu.  per  acre. 

Beport  of  the  director  of  agriculture,  G,  R  Nesom  (Rpt,  Philippine  Com,, 
1908,  pt.  2,  pp.  27S-S1I). — In  this  general  review  of  the  agricultural  situation 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  author  discusses,  among  other  topics,  agricul- 
tural extension,  agricultural  engineering,  experiments  with  different  crops, 
seed  and  plant  introduction  and  distribution,  and  the  work  pursued  at  the  dif- 
ferent experiment  stations  and  farms. 

Beport  of  the  agricultural  department,  Bengal,  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1908,  W.  K.  (iouRLAY  (Rpt.  Agr.  Drpt  Bengal  1908,  pp.  11-^12+XV)  — 
This  publication  treats  of  the  organization  of  the  department,  the  experiments 
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iinder  its  control  on  public  and  private  estates,  and  agricultural  associations 
and  agricultural  shows.    Brief  notes  on  tlie  diflferent  crops  grown  are  given. 

Report  of  the  agricultural  department,  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  for 
the  year  1907-8,  S.  G.  Habt  (Rpt.  Agr,  DepU  East,  Bengal  and  Assam^  1907-8, 
pp,  19 -h VII). — ^This  publication  is  a  general  report  of  the  diflferent  lines  of 
work  under  the  supervision  of  the  agricultural  department,  including  notes  on 
the  progress  in  introducing  agricultural  improvements  in  regard  to  cotton.  Jute, 
potatoes,  sugar  cane,  rice,  wheat,  and  other  crops. 

Annual  report  of  the  agricultural  stations  in  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  S.  G.  Hart  (Ann,  RpU  Agr,  Stas,  East. 
Bengal  and  Assam,  1908,  pp,  170). — This  publication  contains  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Dacca,  Rangpur,  Burirhat,  Rajshahi,  Jorhat,  Shillong,  Upper  Shil- 
long,  and  Wahjain  experiment  stations.  E^ach  of  the  stations  is  described 
iand  the  culture  tests  with  numerous  tropical  crops  are  briefly  noted. 

Agriculture  in  the  Tropics,  J.  C.  Willis  {CamhHdge,  1909,  pp.  XVIII +222, 
pis.  25). — The  four  parts  of  this  book  are  devoted  re8i)ectlvely  to  the  prelimi- 
naries of  agriculture,  the  principal  cultivations  of  the  tropics,  tropical  agri- 
culture in  general,  and  agricultural  organization  and  policy. 

The  cultivated  plants  of  our  colonies,  D.  Westebmann  {Die  Nutzpflanzen 
unserer  Kolonien.  Berlin,  1909,  pp.  9J^,  pis,  36), — This  book  describes  briefly 
numerous  crops  grown  In  the  German  colonies,  including  grains,  root  crops, 
tropical  fruits,  spices,  oil-producing  plants,  flber  plants,  and  rubber,  tannin, 
and  medicinal  plants.  A  brief  note  is  also  given  on  the  principal  forest  trees 
occurring  in  the  various  colonies. 

The  culture  of  industrial  plants  in  Argentina,  C.  D.  Gibola  {In  Censo 
Agropecuario  Nacional  la  Ganaderia  y  la  Agricultura  en  1908.  Buenos  Aires: 
Govt.,  1909,  vol.  3,  pp.  397-U8).—Th\s  article  treats  of  the  textile,  oil,  root, 
sugar,  spice,  narcotic,  aromatic,  resin,  and  medicinal  crops  grown  in  Argentina. 

A  contribution  to  the  question  of  the  choice  of  varieties  of  grrains  for  the 
province  of  Silesia,  J.  Stanjek  {Ein  Beitrag  zur  Frage  der  Bortenauswahl  hei 
Getreide  fiir  die  Provinz  Schlesien.  Inaug,  Diss.,  Univ.  Breslau,  1906,  pp. 
134). — ^The  climatic,  soil,  and  other •  cultural  conditions  of  Silesia  are  consid- 
ered and  data  regarding  the  yields  secured  from  varieties  of  rye,  barley,  wheat, 
and  oats  are  presented.  The  climatic  and  soil  conditions  existing  at  16  dif- 
ferent seed-growing  establishments  are  described  and  the  publication  con- 
cludes with  a  list  of  144  references  having  a  bearing  on  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed. 

The  following  varieties  are  reported  as  giving  the  best  yields:  Rye — Petkus 
and  Prof.  Heinrlch;  barley — (Joldthorpe,  Hanna,  Imperial,  Webb,  Swedish 
Princess,  and  Frederikson ;  winter  wheat — Mette,  Besel,  St  rube,  Rimpau, 
Steiger  II,  Heine,  and  Danish  and  Swedish  square-head  wheats;  and  oats — 
Ligowo,  Anderbeck,  Besel,  Strube-Schlanstedt,  Hvltllng,  Sechsamt,  PflflPelbach, 
and  Ijcutewitz  yellow. 

The  Berlin  and  Vienna  systems  of  Judging  barley,  A.  Cluss  and  J.  Schmidt 
(Separate  from  Allg,  Ztschr,  Bierhrau,  u.  Malzfahrik,,  37  {1909),  No,  8-12, 
pp.  20), — ^The  systems  of  Judging  barley  in  vogue  iu  different  localities  and  prac- 
ticed by  numerous  Investigators  are  discussed  in  detail.  The  authors  regard 
the  relations  between  the  following  factors  as  highly  important  in  Judging 
barley:  Starch  and  extract  content,  protein  content  and  starch  and  extract 
content,  the  weight  per  1,000  kernels  and  protein  content,  the  weight  per  1,000 
kernels  and  the  starch  and  extract  content,  and  the  thousand-kernel  weight  and 
the  percentage  of  hull. 

Beport  on  agrriculture  in  Asia  Minor,  with  special  reference  to  cotton  cul- 
tivation, W.  Dunstan  {London:  Govt.,  1908,  pp.  18,  maps  2), — The  examina- 
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tlon  of  a  number  of  sampleH  of  cotton  grown  in  Asia  Minor  showed  tliat  fiber  of 
excellent  quality  can  be  produced  in  that  country.  Some  of  the  samples  of 
native  varieties  were  stained  but  the  American  varieties  were  generally  free 
from  stains.  The  samples  from  American  varieties  were  generally  very  promis- 
ing and  in  some  cases  approached  very  nearly  in  quality  similar  varieties  grown 
in  the  United  States.  A  cotton,  known  as  No.  5  Tarsus,  of  the  Egyptian  Abassi 
type,  appeared  very  promising. 

A  profitable  cotton  farm,  C.  L.  Goodbich  iU.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui. 
864,  pp,  23,  figs,  12). — This  bulletin  contains  a  description  of  a  cotton  farm  In 
the  east-central  part  of  South  Carolina,  together  with  an  outline  of  Its  manage- 
ment, including  methods  of  growing  cotton,  com,  oats,  cowpeas,  the  keeping  of 
live  stock,  and  the  equipment. 

Apparently  as  due  to  the  present  management,  the  results  of  the  first  year 
showed  a  yield  of  li  bales  of  cotton  per  acre  and  37  bu.  of  com  per  acre  as 
compared  with  previous  yields  of  300  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  and  5  to  8  bu.  of  com 
per  acre.  The  yields  continued  to  Increase,  although  the  amount  of  commercial 
fertilizer  used  was  decreased,  the  cotton  yield  rising  to  2.27  bales  per  acre  in 
3908  and  the  corn  yield  to  85  bu.  i)er  acre  in  1907.  Likewise  the  oat  yield 
increased  from  10  bu.  per  acre  with  150  lbs.  commercial  fertilizer  in  1902  to 
80  bu.  in  1908  without  any  commercial  fertilizer.  The  important  features  of  the 
management  are  clearing  the  field,  filling  the  gullies,  deep  plowing  in  the  broad, 
gently  sloping  lands,  instead  of  terracing,  the  practice  of  a  systematic  rotation 
of  crops  including  cotton,  com,  oats,  and  cowpeas,  the  feeding  of  live  stock, 
and  the  application  of  barnyard  manure  to  the  cotton  land. 

Cotton  cultivation:  Its  extension  in  Ceylon,  J.  S.  J.  McCall  (Circs,  and 
Agr.  Jour,  Roy,  Bot.  Gard,  Ceylon,  4  {1909),  No,  19,  pp,  165-178,  pi,  1).— The 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Ceylon  in  the  past  and  at 
present  are  briefly  reviewed. 

Flax  culture  and  flax  industry  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France,  J.  Frost 
(Ber,  Landu\  Reichsamte  Innem  [Oermany],  No,  9,  pp.  142,  pis.  20,  figs.  25). — 
This  publication  discusses  the  diflferent  phases  of  fiax  culture  and  describes  the 
condition  of  the  industry  in  each  one  of  the  countries  mentioned. 

A  study  of  the  varieties  of  Abaca  (Manila  hemp),  M.  M.  Saleebt  (Philip- 
pines Agr,  Rev,  [English  Ed,],  2  (1909),  No,  3,  pp,  165-170,  pi,  i).— This  article 
enumerates  the  9  varieties  of  Abaca  under  cultivation  in  the  district  of  Davao, 
and  gives  descriptions  of  each  variety,  including  notes  on  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  fiber  produced. 

The  varieties  considered  most  valuable  are  Tangouan,  Maguindanao,  Libuton, 
and  Bangulanun.  The  Arupan  and  Lumawaan  varieties  are  considered  medium 
in  value,  while  Puteean,  Baguisanun,  and  Agutay,  on  account  of  wealmess  in  the 
fiber  produced  and  other  undesirable  characteristics,  are  not  recommended  for 
planting. 

Observations  on  the  relation  between  specific  grravlty  and  the  g^rminative 
energy  of  oats,  R.  Stigell  (FUhling's  Landw,  Zig,,  58  (1909),  No.  9,  pp.  S42- 
344)' — The  results  of  different  investigators  working  along  this  line  are  briefly 
reviewed  and  the  data  secured  by  the  author  are  presented.  It  is  pointed  out 
that,  with  only  one  exception,  the  time  required  for  the  grain  to  germinate 
decreased  regularly  as  Its  specific  gravity  increased.  The  results  are  regarded 
as  indicating  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  seed  and  the  factor  called  germlna- 
tive  energy,  or  the  time  required  for  the  seed  to  germinate,  are  directly 
correlated. 

Farm  management  in  northern  potato-growing  sections,  L.  O.  Dodoe  ( U.  6. 
Dept,  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui,  365,  pp.  31,  figs,  11), — Statistics  of  potato  growing 
in  the  United  States,  cultural  methods  employed  in  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  and 
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In  Other  sections,  the  cost  of  producing  the  crop,  and  seeil  selection  are  dis- 
cussed, and  recommendations  with  reference  to  soils  best  adapted  to  potato 
growing,  the  importance  of  crop  rotation,  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  the 
application  of  barnyard  manure,  the  necessity  of  thorough  cultivation,  spraying 
for  the  prevention  of  blight,  potato  machinery,  marketing  the  crop,  and  main- 
taining a  supply  of  humus  in  the  soil,  are  given. 

Observations  on  the  sugar  content  of  sugar-beet  crops,  B.  Schtjlze  and 
LiPSCHiTz  {Fuhling'8  Landw,  Zig.,  58  (1909),  No,  10,  pp.  3^5-855),— m^he  ob- 
servations here  reported  indicate  that  the  meteorological  conditions  of  Septem- 
ber and  October  do  not  alone  control  the  quality  of  the  beet  but  that  the  tem- 
perature, sunshine,  and  precipitation  in  July  are  of  greater  consequence  in  this 
regard.  The  datji  secured  indicate  plainly  that  the  temperature  in  July  stands 
in  direct  relation  to  the  ripening  process  of  the  beet  and  that  the  temperature 
of  the  later  months  Is  not  so  prominent  in  this  respect. 

The  beet  sugar  industry  (Census  and  Statis.  [Canada]  Bui,  9,  pp,  75,  figs, 
3). — This  bulletin  is  a  report  on  an  investigation  of  sugar-beet  production  in 
Canada  and  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar.  The  history  of  the  Industry  is 
reviewed,  its  present  condition  discussed,  and  sugar  statistics  for  Canada  and 
other  countries  reported. 

Annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  sugar  experiment  stations  for  the  year 
1908-9,  W.  Maxwfxl  (Ann.  Rpt,  Bur,  Bugar  Expt,  Bias,  [Queensland],  1909, 
pp,  60), — Among  the  exi)erlmental  results  discussed  in  this  report  are  the  aver- 
age yields  from  second  rattoons  of  the  10  best  varieties  grown  under  four  differ- 
ent conditions — irrigation  or  nonirrigatlon  and  manuring  or  nonmanurlng.  In 
1908,  the  irrigated  plats  with  manures  gave  14  cwt.  more  cane  per  acre  than 
the  unirrlgated  plats  receiving  manures,  while  the  Irrigated  plats  without 
manures  gave  a  slightly  lower  result  than  the  unirrlgated  plats  without  manures, 
the  difference  being  2  cwt.  of  cane  per  acre.  The  increase  apparently  due  to 
manures  was  for  the  Irrigated  plats  15.5  tons  of  cane  and  2.4  tons  of  sugar 
per  acre,  and  for  the  unirrlgated  plats  14.7  tons  of  cane  and  2.1  tons  of  sugar 
per  acre.  The  leading  varieties  of  cane  in  this  experiment  were  New  Guinea 
24,  24A,  and  24B,  together  with  New  Guinea  15  or  Badlla. 

The  results  of  a  subsolllng  experiment  showed  that  the  total  first  and  second 
rattoon  crops  on  the  subsolled  and  cultivated  plats  exceeded  by  24  tons  of  cane 
per  acre  the  corresponding  yield  on  the  nonsubsolled  and  uncultivated  plats. 
The  results  of  distance  experiments  Indicated  that  plants  with  3  eyes  placed 
6  in.  apart  in  the  row  or  closer  Is  the  best  way  of  planting  in  the  row.  A  dis- 
tance exceeding  5  ft.  between  the  rows  was  found  likely  to  result  In  a  lower 
yield  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre  than  where  the  planting  is  closer. 

A  new  series  of  experiments  with  seedlings  and  varieties  Is  outlined  and 
work  along  various  lines  and  with  crops  other  than  sugar  cane  in  the  different 
districts  is  described. 

Cane  seedlingrs  in  Java,  J.  D.  Kobus  (Internal,  Sugar  Jour,,  11  (1909),  No, 
128,  pp,  373-^79), — This  paper,  presented  at  the  International  Congress  of 
Applied  Chemistry,  London,  1909,  reviews  the  work  of  growing  young  sugar- 
cane plants  from  seed  and  summarizes  the  results  along  this  line  secured  in 
Java.  It  is  stated  that  in  eastern  Java  only  seedling  canes  are  now  cultivated, 
while  in  the  western  provinces  where  conditions  are  more  favorable  the  old 
Cherlbon  cane  is  still  used  to  some  extent.  The  increase  in  the  Java  sugar 
production  from  2.5  tons  per  acre  in  1887  to  over  4.5  tons  in  1908  is  considered 
chiefly  due  to  the  cultivation  of  seedling  canes. 

Sweet  potato  culture,  F.  GARCfA  (New  Mexico  8ta.  But.  70,  pp,  5-35,  figs, 
8). — Sweet  potato  plants,  irrigated  immediately  after  setting  out  and  receiv- 
ing from  5  to  8  additional  irrigations,  have  matured  good  crops  at  the  station. 
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Placing  the  plants  from  15  to  18  in.  apart  in  rows  3^  to  4  ft.  apart  gave  satis- 
factory yields.  The  Bermuda  type  was  the  most  productive,  the  average  yield 
for  3  years  being  18,371  lbs.  per  acre.  The  average  cost  of  production,  not  in- 
cluding the  hauling,  the  growing  of  the  slips,  and  the  cost  of  sacks,  was 
161.75,  and  the  estimated  total  cost  $128.44. 

Trimming  the  sweet  potato  vines  apparently  had  no  advantage.  A  heavy 
vine  growth  seemed  to  be  correlated  with  a  large  yield  of  tubers.  In  two 
experiments  the  use  of  400  lbs.  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda  seemed  to  increase 
the  yield.  It  is  the  experience  of  the  station  that  a  better  stand  in  the  field 
can  be  secured  from  home-grown  plants  than  from  those  shipped  from  a  long 
distance.  The  estimated  net  receipts  per  acre  at  the  station  for  the  3  years 
1907-1909  were  $123.81.  Storing  sweet  potatoes  in  dry  sand  reduced  decay  and 
evaporation. 

Preparing  land  for  winter  wheat,  A.  M.  Ten  Eyck  and  L.  E.  Call  (Kansas 
8ta,  Circ.  2,  pp,  4). — ^The  results  with  several  methods  of  preparing  the  seed 
beds  for  winter  wheat  carried  on  for  the  past  two  seasons  are  briefly  reported. 

Plowing  was  done  on  July  15,  August  15,  and  September  15.  The  highest 
yields  were  obtained  from  the  August  15  plowing.  The  wheat  on  the  early 
plowed  plat,  which  was  an  old  alfalfa  field,  lodged,  and  this  may  have  interfered 
with  the  yield.  One  plat  plowed  August  15  and  cultivated  after  plowing  re- 
ceived two  harrowiugs  before  September  15,  while  a  second  plat  plowed  at  the 
same  time  was  not  surface  cultivated  until  September  15.  The  two  harrow- 
ings  increased  the  yield  in  1907  by  4  bu.  per  acre  and  in  1908  by  2  bu.  per  acre. 
The  late  plowing  each  ye.ir  gave  the  lowest  yield  of  any  of  the  plowed  plats. 
Listing  and  disking  did  not  prove  especially  successful. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  seed  bed  for  winter  wheat  should  be  mellow  and 
well  pulverized  only  about  as  deep  as  the  seed  Is  planted  and  that  below  that 
depth  the  soli  should  be  firm  and  well  settled.  This  condition.  It  is  pointed 
out,  will  supply  moisture  to  the  seed  from  the  firm  soil  below  and  the  mellow 
soil  above  will  prevent  a  too  rapid  evai)oration. 

Variety  tests  of  wheat,  C.  F.  Noll  (Pennsylvania  8ta,  Bui,  94,  pp,  S-13). — 
The  results  of  variety  tests  in  1908  and  1909  are  reported  in  tabular  form  with 
brief  comments. 

The  highest  yielding  varieties  according  to  the  averages  for  the  last  4  years 
ranked  as  follows:  Dawson  Golden  ChaflP.  Harvest  King,  Fulcaster,  Turkish 
Amber,  Beechwood  Hybrid,  Rochester  Red,  Forty  Fold  or  Gold  CJoln,  China,  and 
Reliable.  The  grain  yields  of  these  varieties  ranged  from  36.4  to  32.6  bu.  per 
acre.  Turkish  Amber  led  in  straw  production  with  an  average  yield  for  the  4 
years  of  4,191  lbs.  \)er  acre,  followed  by  Fulcaster  with  4,129  Iba  Dawson 
Golden  Chaff  stood  last  among  these  varieties  as  a  straw  producer,  the  average 
yield  for  the  variety  being  only  3,153  lbs.  per  acre.  Dawson  Golden  Chaff, 
Harvest  King,  and  Rochester  Red,  which  exhibit  considerable  resistance  to 
lodging  on  account  of  their  stiff  straw,  are  recommended  for  rich  land.  Pre- 
liminary milling  and  baking  tests  have  indicated  that  Dawson  Golden  Chaff 
is  inferior  In  quality  to  Fulcaster. 

A  comparison  of  different  dates  of  sowing  was  conducted  in  1907  and  1908. 
The  wheat  was  sown  on  8  different  dates  from  August  18  to  October  27.  In 
1907  the  wheat  sown  October  8  gave  the  highest  yield  of  grain  and  that  sown 
September  8  the  highest  yield  of  straw,  while  in  1908  the  wheat  sown  August 
28  ranked  first  in  yield  of  both  grain  and  straw.  The  yields  from  these  different 
seedlngs  were  largely  controlled  by  the  prevalence  of  the  Hessian  fly.  The  flrst 
year  the  late  seeding  yielded  comparatively  well  because  the  early  ^seeding  was 
injured  by  this  insect.  In  addition  good  growing  weather  in  October  and  No- 
vember favored  the  late  sown  wheat.    In  the  second  year  a  small  Injnry  by  the 
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fly  and  the  warm  weather  aud  timely  rains  iu  September  favored  the  early 
seeding,  while  cool  weather  in  October  and  November  checked  the  growth  of 
the  later  seeding. 

Wheat  culture  tests  of  the  Silesian  wheat  grrowers'  association,  1906-1908, 
Opitz  iZtschr.  Landw.  Kammer  Schlesicn,  13  (1909),  No.  So,  pp.  IO4O-IO48). — 
The  results  of  this  eooi)erative  exi)erlment  indicated  the  8iii)eriority  of  Lente- 
witz  squarehead  and  Strube  Schlanstedt  squarehead  wheats,  the  average  yields 
of  these  varieties  being  2,987  and  2,845.5  kg.  per  hectare  (2,058  and  2,531  lbs. 
\yer  acre),  re8i)ectlveiy.  These  sorts  also  produced  the  stififest  straw.  The 
results  for  all  varieties  of  each  individual  test  are  given  in  tables. 

Grain  yields  of  the  world  in  1907  (Die  (Jetrcidcemte  der  Welt  im  Jahre 
1907.  Budapest:  Govt.,  1908,  2.  ed.,  pp.  45).— The  production  of  different  grains 
in  all  the  principal  grain-producing  countries  of  the  world  is  briefly  noted. 

Production  of  the  principal  grains  in  1908  ( Ernteergebnis  der  Wichtigsten 
Kdmerfriichte  im  Jahrc  1 90S.  Vienna,  1908,  pp.  12,  dgms.  5). — Statistics  on  the 
production  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  maize  in  the  Austrian  Empire  are 
presented. 

Weeds;  their  eradication  and  control,  G.  K  Adams  (Rhode  Island  Sta,  But. 
133,  pp.  51S1,  pis.  2). — A  classiflcation  of  weeds  is  given  in  this  bulletin,  gen- 
eral methods  of  control  are  pointed  out,  and  the  results  of  experiments  with 
iron  sulphate  in  eradicating  certain  weeds  are  briefly  reported. 

It  was  found  that  solutions  of  this  substance  can  be  used  to  control  the  daisy 
in  hay  flelds,  mustard  in  cereal  flelds,  and  dandelions  on  lawns.  Charlock 
(Raphanus  raphanistrum)  proved  resistant  to  the  iron  sulphate  spray.  The 
most  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  a  20  per  cent  solution, 
applying  about  100  to  150  lbs.  of  iron  sulphate  per  acre.  It  Is  stated  that  suc- 
cess depends  upon  the  application  of  the  solution  in  a  fine  spray  and  in  a  forci- 
ble manner  at  the  proi)er  stage  of  growth. 

The  eradication  of  bindweed,  or  wild  morning-glory,  H.  R.  Cox  (U.  8, 
Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  368,  pp.  19,  figs.  6). — This  bulletin  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  different  plants  known  as  bindweed  and  presents  methods  of  their 
eradication. 

The  most  troublesome  species  are  hedge  bindweed  (Convolvulus  sepium)  and 
fleld  bindweed  (C.  arvensis),  while  C.  sepium  repens  and  C.  ealifomicus  are  of 
secondary  imi)ortance.  It  is  pointed  out  that  hedge  bindweed  is  propagated  by 
rootstocks  and  field  bindweed  by  roots,  and  that  the  top  growth  of  the  plants 
must  be  kept  down  to  starve  out  the  roots  and  rootstocks  as  one  of  the  princiiml 
steps  in  their  eradication.  Clean  cultivation,  especially  with  implements  that 
will  keep  down  the  top  growth  is  advised.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  bindweed 
may  be  greatly  reduced  or  entirely  destroyed  by  seeding  the  land  to  alfalfa  and 
then  following  this  plant  with  a  cultivated  crop.  The  use  of  chemicals  as  a 
method  of  eradicating  bindweed  has  not  been  found  very  successful. 

The  cultivation  of  Passiflora  f oetida  and  Mikania  scandens  to  keep  down 
other  weeds,  M.  K.  Bamber  (Cires.  and  Agr.  Jour.  Roy.  Bot.  Gard.  Ceylon, 
Ji  (1909),  \o.  16,  pp.  141-lJi5,  pi.  J).— The  value  of  these  two  plants  in  subduing 
other  undesirable  tropical  growth  is  pointed  out  and  mechanical  and  chemical 
analyses  of  the  two  species  are  rei>orted. 

P.  fcetida  loses  on  an  average  about  70  per  c*ent  of  moisture  on  sun  drying, 
and  produces  about  7,800  lbs.  of  air-dried  material  per  acre,  which  contains  as 
shown  by  the  analyses  109  lbs.  of  nitrogen  and  5(K)  lbs.  of  ash,  the  latter  includ- 
ing 155.0  lbs.  of  lime,  85  lbs.  of  jwtash,  and  20.3  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid.  M. 
seandens  lost  over  85  i)er  cent  of  moisture  on  air  drying.  This  si)ecie8  differs 
largely  from  the  foregoing  iu  containing  only  about  one-fourth  as  much  lime 
and  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  potash. 
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Seed  tests  and  microscopic  examinations,  A.  Voiqt  (Jahrh,  Hamburg,  Wis», 
Anst,  25  (1907),  pp.  338S61),— During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  5.633 
tests  were  made  for  405  persons.  The  seed  samples  sent  in  were  mainly  clover, 
grasses  and  grains,  and  root  and  oil  crops.  The  results  of  the  examinations  and 
tests  are  tabulated  and  a  brief  note  on  each  kind  of  seed  is  given. 

HOBXICTTLTirBE. 

Pollination  of  the  apple,  O.  I.  Lewis  and  C.  C.  Vincent  (Oregon  Sta.  Bui, 
104,  pp,  3-^0,  figs  /.}). — Owing  to  many  comi)laint8  from  various  parts  of  the 
State  relative  to  the  lack  of  setting  of  fruit,  the  Oregon  Station  has  taken  up  a 
number  of  pollination  problems,  the  results  of  some  of  which  are  reported  in 
this  bulletin. 

An  account  is  given  of  the  technique  of  pollination  as  employed  by  the  authors. 
In  the  method  herein  outlined  from  600  to  1,000  emasculations  ver  day  were 
made.  The  small  camel's  hair  brush  was  found  to  i)e  a  practical  and  efficient 
way  of  applying  the  j)ollen  to  the  stigmas,  and  very  satisfactory  results  were 
obtained  by  applying  the  i)ollen  at  the  time  of  emasculation,  although  many 
breeders  do  not  make  the  applications  until  2  or  3  days  after  the  blossoms  are 
opened.  It  Is  pointed  out  that  when  pollenizlng  and  emasculating  are  done  at 
the  same  time,  the  bags  will  not  have  to  be  removed  again. 

Experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  wind  in  distributing 
I»ollen.  In  confirmation  of  Waugh's  work  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  347),  the  authors 
found  that  plum  i>ollen  was  not  transmitted  through  the  air  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  insure  cross-polllnatlon.    Similar  results  were  secured  with  apples. 

Determinations  were  made  of  the  sterility  and  fertility  of  87  varieties  of 
apples,  out  of  which  59  varieties  are  classified  as  self-sterile,  35  varieties  as  self- 
fertile,  and  13  varieties  as  partially  self-fertile.  This  work  appears  to  confirm 
the  experience  of  Waite  who  found  In  similar  work  with  apples  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  no  fruit  resulted  from  self-pollination  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  47).  Va- 
rieties that  are  naturally  self-fertile  are  abundantly  able  to  fertilize  their  pistils 
without  artificial  aid.  Better  results  are  obtained,  however,  when  self-fertile 
varieties  are  crossed  with  other  varieties. 

Work  was  conducted  to  determine  the  best  pollenizers  for  the  Spitzenburg, 
which  is  only  partially  self-fertile,  and  for  commercial  purposes  should  be  cross- 
IK)llIuated.  Sixteen  varieties  of  apples  were  found  to  cross  successfully  with 
this  variety,  of  which  the  Yellow  Newtown,  Ortley,  Arkansas  Black,  Jonathan, 
Baldwin,  and  Red  Cheek  Pippin  (Monmouth  Pippin)  are  very  promising.  In 
some  cases  Immediate  effects  of  foreign  pollen  on  the  color  of  the  fruit  seemed 
perceptible.  Spitzenburg  crosses  made  by  Jonathan  pollen  resembled  the  Jona- 
than In  color,  and  with  Arkansas  Black  pollen,  the  crosses  took  on  a  darker 
color.  The  above  phase- is  to  be  further  studied  before  conclusions  are  drawn. 
As  compared  with  the  crossed  apples,  the  self-pollinated  SpitzenburgS  were 
Inferior  In  size.  111  shai)en,  and  practically  devoid  of  plump  seeds.  These  dif- 
ferences are  Indicated  by  a  diagram  and  table.  With  an  increase  in  the  weight 
of  the  crossed  apple,  there  was  a  proportional  increase  in  the  weight  of  the 
seeds. 

Crosses  were  made  with  the  Yellow  Newtown,  a  self-fertile  variety,  to  determine 
the  possibilities  of  improving  such  a  variety  by  cross  pollination  with  other 
varieties.  As  compared  with  the  self-fertile  fruits,  the  crosses  invariably  made 
much  larger  and  finer  apples,  although  no  perceptible  difference  was  detected 
between  the  quality,  flavor  and  color  of  the  self-fertile  and  the  cross-pollinated 
fruits.  Of  the  18  varieties  crossed  with  Yellow  Newtown,  a  few  such  as  Spitz- 
enburg, Jonathan,  and  Grimes  (tolden  gave  excellent  results.    The  authors  point 
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out  the  need  of  a  study  of  the  mutual  affinities  of  apples  that  are  likely  to  be 
planted  together,  and  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  some  light  on  this  question, 
a  list  is  given  of  a  large  number  of  successful  crosses  made  during  two  years' 
work. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department  a  record 
was  kept  for  the  past  2  years  of  the  blooming  periods  of  the  fruits  grown  in  the 
college  orchard,  and  tables  are  given  showing  the  blooming  i)eriods  of  95  varie- 
ties of  apples,  31  varieties  of  pears,  and  17  varieties  of  cherrlea  For  the 
locality  in  which  the  observations  were  made,  it  was  found  that  apples  re- 
mained In  blossom  33  days,  pears  11  days,  and  cherries  10  days.  The  varieties 
are  grouped  as  early  and  late  bloomers.  A  study  of  the  table  shows  a  varia- 
tion of  several  days  in  the  api)earance  of  the  first  blossom  of  the  several 
varieties.  The  possibility  of  selecting  varieties  with  reference  to  their  time  of 
blooming,  thereby  partially  eliminating  the  failure  to  set  fruit,  is  pointed  out. 

Pollen  was  found  to  be  capable  of  maintaining  Its  viability  for  3  weeks  pro- 
vided it  was  not  allowed  to  ferment.  As  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  collecting 
an  adequate  supply  of  pollen  for  pollination  e}ci)erlments.  the  forcing  house  was 
resorted  to  where  pollen  can  be  rliiened  quite  rapidly. 

The  culture  of  the  pear,  G.  T.  Powell  (Mass.  Crop  Rpt„  22  {1909),  No.  5, 
pp.  28-36). — This  Is  a  popular  bulletin  on  pear  culture  discussing  soils,  prepara- 
tion of  the  land,  planting  oi)eratlons,  varieties,  plant  distances,  cultivation, 
pruning,  diseases  and  insects  and  their  control,  and  marketing. 

Protecting  fruits  from  late  frost,  Lancaster  and  Skeggs  (West.  Fruit 
Grower,  20  {1909),  No.  JO,  pp.  5,  6,  fig.  i).— A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  ex- 
perience of  Grand  Junction  fruit  growers  in  protecting  their  orchards  from  un- 
timely frost  by  the  use  of  smudges  of  various  kinds.  The  results  secured  in 
1908  indicate  that  the  use  of  smudges  Is  both  efficient  and  practical. 

On  the  grafting  of  American  grapes,  von  Jablanczy  {Osterr.  Gart.  Ztg., 
4  {1909),  No.  10,  pp.  SoOSdJ^,  figs.  3).— An  account  Is  given  of  the  mechanism 
and  use  of  a  recently  Invented  machine  for  grafting  grapes,  which  Is  being 
employed  to  a  certain  extent  In  European  practice.  The  style  of  graft  made  by 
this  machine  Is  known  as  the  tap  graft,  being  a  modification  of  an  older  form 
known  as  the  peg  graft.  The  machine  cuts  a  hole  In  the  end  of  the  stock,  and 
a  corresponding  plug  or  tap  on  the  end  of  the  scion. 

Beport  of  the  technical  division  of  the  grape-improving  station,  Geisen- 
heim-Eibingen,  Fischer  {Ber.  K.  Lehranst.  Wein,  Obst  u.  Gartenhau  Geisen- 
heim,  1908,  pp.  184-192). — Data  are  given  on  the  condition  and  character  of 
both  grafted  and  hybrid  grai)es  under  test  at  the  station. 

Culture  of  small  fruits,  C.  I.  Lewis  and  C.  A.  Cole  {Oregon  8ta.  Bui.  105, 
pp.  3-29,  figs.  13). — A  popular  bulletin  containing  suggestions  for  growing, 
harvesting,  and  marketing  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  Logan  and 
phenomenal  berries,  gooseberries,  currants,  and  cranberries. 

The  coffee  plantations  of  Tonkin,  P.  J.  S.  Cramer  {Bui.  ^con.  Indo-Chine, 
n.  ser.,  12  {1909),  No.  18,  pp.  171-177).— In  the  course  of  a  visit  to  the  coffee 
plantations  of  Tonkin  a  study  was  made  of  the  vlrescence  of  the  flowers  of 
Coffea  arabica.  This  trouble  manifests  Itself  In  two  forms.  In  one  the  flower 
Is  greatly  reduced  In  size,  and  the  iwtals  are  entirely  green.  In  the  other 
form  the  flowers  are  nearly  white,  the  petals  are  twisted,  and  the  pistils  and 
anthers  are  aborted. 

The  conclusion  Is  reached  that  the  vlrescence  of  the  flowers  is  a  physiological 
phenomenon  caused  by  whatever  affects  the  nutrition  of  the  plant,  whether 
climatological,  pathological,  or  agrologlcal.  The  author  suggests  that  condi- 
tions other  than  climate  can  be  ameliorated  by  removing  all  excrescences 
which  develop  on  the  trees  and  by  adopting  a  method  of  pruning  which  pro- 
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vldes  for  constant  rouewal  of  the  top  of  the  tree.  The  conditions  of  climate 
and  soil  may  be  ameliorated  somewhat  by  the  use  of  companion  and  shade 
crops. 

Date  palm  culture  and  commerce  in  Nefzaoua,  Jeanq^bard  (Bui.  Dir,  Agr, 
Com,  ct  Colon,  [Tunis],  13  {1909),  No.  51,  pp.  2Q6-229),—A  brief  account  Is 
given  of  the  methods  of  planting  and  caring  for  date  t^alms,  and  harvesting 
and  marketing  the  fruit,  together  with  notes  on  the  more  important  varieties 
growing  In  Nefzaoua,  including  their  nomenclature,  age  of  bearing,  character, 
yield,  and  market  valuation  of  the  fruit. 

Beport  of  the  inspector  of  coconut  plantations  for  the  year  1908,  L.  C. 
Bbown  (Agr,  Bui,  Straits  and  Fed,  Malay  States,  8  (1909),  No,  9,  pp.  426- 
J^S^), — A  brief  reiK)rt  on  the  condition  of  coconuf^  plantations  in  the  4  Federated 
Malay  States.  The  area  under  coconuts  for  the  year  1908  approximated 
118,697  acres  as  compared  with  112,500  acres  in  1907. 

Beport  on  the  activities  in  pomology  and  gardening,  E.  Junqe  {Ber,  K, 
Lehranst,  Wein,  Ohst  u,  Gartenbau  Geisenheim,  1908,  pp.  ffO-QS'  figs,  J^), — This 
is  a  report  on  horticultural  oi)eratlons  for  the  year,  including  notes  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  station  orchards,  data  on  variety  tests,  lists  of  orchard  varieties 
included  in  new  plantings,  and  an  outline  of  outdoor  and  Indoor  work  with 
vegetables. 

Some  experiments  in  the  application  of  carbolineum  to  fruit  trees  during  the 
summer  period  are  also  reported.  Judging  from  the  one  season's  work,  sum- 
mer spraying  with  carbolineum  does  not  seem  to  be  highly  successful  in  com- 
bating insect  pests  and  plant  diseases. 

FOBESTBY. 

Measurements  of  the  effects  of  forest  cover  upon  the  conservation  of  snow 
waters,  W.  R.  Mattoon  {Forestry  Quart,,  7  {1909),  No,  3,  pp.  245-248) ,— The 
author  rei)orts  observations  made  on  the  progress  of  snowfall  and  subsequent 
melting  in  a  virgin  stand  of  western  yellow  pine  in  northern  Arizona,  and  on  an 
adjacent  treeless  park  covering  an  area  of  several  square  miles.  The  observa- 
tions, which  were  made  during  the  period  from  February  26  to  April  25,  included 
the  measurements  of  each  successive  snowfall  and  the  total  depth  of  snow  at 
intervals  of  7  days.  The  progress  of  accumulation  and  subsequent  melting  of 
the  snow  in  the  two  locations  Is  summarized  as  follows : 

"  The  total  snowfall  In  the  forest  is  somewhat  more  than  over  the  open  parks, 
due  chiefly  to  accelerated  wind  velocity  over  the  parks,  resulting  In  a  lighter 
deposition  of  snow,  a  case  similar  to  the  deposition  of  silt  In  stream  courses. 

**  Due  to  protection  afforded  by  the  forest  cover  against  extremes  of  cold  re- 
sulting in  a  higher  average  temperature,  the  process  of  melting  during  the 
spring  commences  considerably  earlier  In  the  forest  than  in  the  adjacent  open 
park. 

"The  low  minimum  daily  temperatures  in  the  park  account  for  the  formation 
of  a  thick  layer  of  lee  at  the  base  of  the  snow  during  the  early  spring.  This  In 
turn  serves  to  retain  the  moisture  above  the  soil. 

"  During  the  month  of  March  the  park  remained  almost  entirely  covered  with 
a  deep  and  quite  uniform  layer  of  snow  and  ice,  while  in  the  forest  the  snow 
cover  was  much  broken  along  rock  ledges  and  banked  high  in  the  natural  tree 
avenues,  and  the  total  amount  of  snow  and  water  content  above  the  soil  surface 
was  decidedly  less  per  unit  of  area  in  the  forest  than  in  the  park.  The  condition 
strongly  suggested  an  apparent  advantage  of  a  treeless  over  a  forested  area  in 
conserving  the  winter  snowfall  and  storing  a  supply  of  moisture  for  distribu- 
tion in  the  late  spring  when  most  needed. 
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**  With  rising  spring  temperatures  and  absence  in  tlie  park  of  protection 
against  extremes  of  lieat,  a  point  is  reached — the  usual  '  warm  spell ' — when 
the  layer  of  snow  and  ice  in  the  park  *  breaks  up  *  very  rapidly  and  the  water 
goes  off  with  a  rush,  resulting  in  a  very  small  underground  storage,  and  the 
further  consequence  of  a  rapid  drying  or  baking  of  the  soil. 

"  In  the  forest,  due  to  the  high  efficiency  of  the  tree  canopy  in  modifying  sur- 
face temperatures,  and  of  the  forest  cover  in  checking  the  velocity  of  the  winds 
which  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  strong  and  from  the  southwest,  and  blow 
with  the  regularity  of  the  *  trades,'  the  progress  of  melting  proceeds  more  uni- 
formly and  is  prolonged  into  late  spring  or  early  summer  with  a  minimum  loss 
of  water  by  surface  run-off  and  evaporation  and  a  relatively  high  storage  in 
the  forest  soil." 

The  effect  of  frost  upon  the  green  and  blue  forms  of  Douglas  fir,  E.  Zeder- 
BAUEB  (Centbl.  Oesam,  Foratw.,  35  (1909),  No.  8-9,  pp,  387,  588 ) .—Observations 
which  were  made  In  different  forests  in  Austria  relative  to  the  comparative 
resistance  to  frost  of  young  trees  of  the  green  and  blue  forms  of  Douglas  fir 
(Pseudotsuga  tawifolia),  show  on  the  whole  that  the  blue  form  (P.  taxifolia 
glauca)  was  much  more  resistant  than  the  green  form,  particularly  in  open 
situations. 

A  study  of  piflon  pine,  F.  J.  Phillips  {Bot  (iaz.,  48  {1909),  No.  3,  pp. 
216-223). — ^A  brief  discussion  of  the  plfion  pine  (Pinus  eduJis)  relative  to  its 
general  distribution,  local  occurrence,  tolerance  and  form,  wood,  fruit,  reproduc- 
tion, and  future  management. 

Eucalypts  cultivated  in  the  United  States,  C.  Westebgaabd,  Jr.  {Forestry 
Quart.,  7  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  ^80-3(^5).— Descriptions  are  given  of  the  species  of 
eucalypts  most  generally  cultivated  in  the  southwestern  United  States,  relative 
to  their  identification,  growth,  wood  and  its  upes,  climatic  requirements,  and 
occurrence. 

Four  years'  experience  grrowing  rubber  trees  on  Basilan,  C.  F.  Miller 
{Philippine  Agr.  Rev.  [English  Ed.],  2  {1909),  No.  7,  pp.  395-404).— A  brief 
account  of  the  author's  exi)erience  in  growing  the  Ceara  rubber  tree  ( Manihot 
glaziovii)  on  Basilan,  Philippine  Islands.  Consideration  is  given  to  germination 
and  planting,  pruning,  tapping,  coagulation,  the  raw  rubber,  and  soils.  Fifty 
trees  3i  years  old  when  tapped  yielded  a  total  of  5  lbs.  of  rubber.  Each  tree 
was  tapiied  3  times,  thus  giving  a  little  over  i  oz.  per  tree  for  each  tapping. 

A  list  of  the  trees  of  the  State  of  Florida,  J.  (jIFFobd  {Cocoanut  Orove,  Fla., 
1909,  pp.  24). — ^This  consists  of  a  list  of  some  2<S1  species  which  are  either  native 
to  or  have  been  Introduced  Into  Florida.  Both  the  botanical  and  common  names 
are  given,  and  the  locality  as  well  as  the  economic  value  of  the  more  important 
species  are  indicated. 

Native  trees  of  the  Hudson  Biver  Valley,  N.  Taylor  {Bui.  N.  Y.  Bot. 
Garden,  7  {1909),  No.  23,  pp.  90-147,  pis.  20).— This  consists  of  a  descriptive 
list  of  trees  known  to  grow  naturally  in  the  counties  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  bordering  the  Hudson  River. 

Forest  flora  and  forest  resources  of  Portugruese  East  Africa,  T.  R.  Sim 
{Aberdeen,  1909,  pp.  VI +166,  pis.  100). — This  Is  a  handbook  of  the  forest  flora 
of  Portuguese  East  Africa  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Mozambique 
Government  and  based  on  the  author's  observations,  together  with  other  avail- 
able data.  The  work  is  indicative  of  the  forest  wealth  of  that  region.  Part  1 
contains  a  general  description  of  the  country,  and  of  the  forests  relative  to  their 
constitution  and  locality,  synoptical  and  specific  botanical  descriptions  of  the 
forest  flora,  and  an  account  of  the  timbers  and  miscellaneous  economic  products 
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with  recommeDdations  concerning  their  exploitation  and  utilization.  Part  2 
consists  of  a  hundred  lK>tanical  drawings  illnstrating  158  species. 

Forest  statistics  {Canada  Yearbook,  2,  sen,  1908.  pp.  /06-i/3).— Statistics 
are  given  for  the  various  provinces  of  Canada  showing  the  production  of  timber, 
logs,  wood,  and  minor  forest  products  for  the  decennial  periods  1871-1901,  the 
value  of  the  various  forest  products  for  the  year  1901,  and  the  values  of  forest 
products  exported  from  Canada  in  the  5  fiscal  years  1904-8. 

Annual  administration  report  of  the  Forest  Department  of  the  Madras 
Presidency  for  the  twelve  months  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1008  CAdmin, 
Rpt.  Forest  Dept.  Madras,  1908,  pp.  96-\-C\XVi-\- IS).— This  is  a  progress 
report  relative  to  the  constitution,  management,  and  administraticm  of  the  state 
forests  in  the  northern,  central,  and  southern  circles  of  the  Madras  Presidency, 
including  financial  statements  for  the  year.  The  data  relative  to  areas,  progress 
In  forest  surveys  and  worlcing  plans,  routine  administration  work,  forest  prod- 
ucts, revenues,  exjienditures,  etc.,  are  appended  in  tabular  form. 

Impregnation  of  beech  ties  with  copper  arsenite,  N.  von  Lobenz  {Centbl. 
Gesam.  Forstw.,  S5  {1909),  No.  8-9,  pp.  388-S90).—The  author  describes  a 
method  of  impregnating  beech  ties  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  arsen- 
Ite.  The  advantage  claimed  for  the  use  of  this  material  is  that  its  preservative 
constituent  does  not  become  washed  out  of  the  ties  by  rains  as  in  the  case  of 
copper  sulphate,  zinc  chlorid,  tar-oil,  etc. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Annual  report  on  plant  diseases,  M.  Hollbung  {Jahresher.  Pflanzenkrank., 
10  {1907).  pp.  X-h//(?2).— This  report,  published  in  1909,  gives  a  review  of  the 
literature  which  api»eared  In  1907  relating  to  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests, 
about  1,400  titles  being  noted. 

While  the  total  number  of  pai)ers  is  less  than  in  the  previous  volume  (K  S. 
R.,  20,  p.  758),  a  greater  number  of  the  articles  are  abstracted  at  some  length. 
The  general  arrangement  and  treatment  of  topics  are  similar  to  those  in  pre- 
vious reports.  The  author  expressly  desires  investigators  to  send  to  him,  at 
the  I^niversity  of  Halle,  Germany,  for  review  all  pat>ers  published  by  them  on 
plant  pathology,  economic  entomology,  and  kindred  topics. 

The  diseases  of  plants  due  to  mineral  substances  in  the  soil,  C.  Roux 
{Ann.  8oc.  Bot.  Lyon,  33  {1908),  pp.  /-^i).— A  critical  review  is  given  of  litera- 
ture relating  to  plant  injuries  attributed  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  mineral 
substances  in  the  soil.  The  studies  begin  with  the  absorption  of  mineral  salts 
by  plants,  after  which  are  described  the  poisonous  action  of  different  groups  of 
minerals  and  the  injurious  action  of  an  excess  of  water,  acids,  organic  mate- 
rials, etc.  in  the  soil.  An  attempt  is  made  to  classify  these  injuries  according 
to  their  causes.    A  bibliography  of  more  than  200  works  completes  the  paper. 

Beport  of  the  plant  pathologist,  I.  B.  P.  Evans  {Transvaal  Dept,  Agr.  Anfi. 
Rpt.  1908,  pp.  120-134). — Notes  are  given  on  the  principal  diseases  of  economic 
plants  observed  during  the  season  covered  by  the  report,  together  with  sug- 
gestions for  their  control  as  far  as  definite  means  are  known. 

The  results  of  some  experiments  to  test  the  susceptibility  of  Indian  wheats 
to  rust  in  the  Transvaal  are  briefly  given,  the  experiments  having  extended 
over  several  years,  and  in  all  13  varieties  having  been  tested.  All  of  these 
varieties  are  claimed  to  be  more  or  less  rust  resistant  in  India,  but  all  were 
affected  with  Pucdnia  graminis,  and  several  of  the  varieties  were  literally 
brown  with  the  rust.  In  addition  to  the  species  P.  graminis,  P.  triticina  also 
attacked  the  plants. 
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Infection  experiments  were  carried  on  with  a  nnmber  of  local  rust-proof 
wheats,  but  none  of  them  showed  immunity  to  the  rust  P.  triticina,  and  only 
one  toward  P.  graminiH.  As  a  result  of  his  studies  the  author  thinks  that  rust- 
proof and  rust-resistant  are  terms  that  should  be  used  with  great  caution. 

Diseases  and  pests  of  cereals,  U.  Pye  (Jour.  DepU  Agr.  Victoria,  7  {1909), 
No.  6,  pp.  S68-S73). — The  results  of  observations  are  given  on  the  occurrence 
of  wheat  smuts,  aud  experiments  on  the  production  of  smut-resistant  varieties 
of  cereals  are  described.  Comparative  tests  have  been  carried  on  with  varie- 
ties of  wheat  In  regard  to  their  resistance  to  the  stinking  smut,  and  decided 
differences  are  noted  In  their  susceptibility  to  the  fungus  attack.  A  durum 
variety,  Medeah,  has  proved  almost  entirely  free  from  this  disease.  Some  other 
varieties  proved  resistant  to  a  conslderaole  extent,  although  not  entirely 
Immune. 

In  the  report  of  the  experiments  the  relative  values  of  different  treatments 
for  the  prevention  of  smut  and  effect  of  fungicides  on  germination  are  given. 
Soaking  the  seed  In  corrosive  sublimate  solution  or  a  strong  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  proved  the  best  treatment  for  the  prevention  of  the  smut,  while  the 
tests  to  determine  the  effect  of  these  fungicides  on  germination  were  so  variable 
us  to  be  Inconclusive.  The  results  of  breeding  experiments  with  different  varie- 
ties of  wheat  to  produce  smut  resistance  are  briefly  described. 

The  mildews  of  cereals,  G.  M.  Reed  {Bui.  Torrcy  Bot.  Club,  36  (1909), 
lYo.  7,  pp.  SoSSfiS). — In  a  previous  pai)er  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  50).  the  author  has 
given  a  summary-  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  on  the  physiological  speciali- 
zation of  the  Eryslphaceie.  In  the  present  jmper  an  account  Is  given  of  Investi- 
gations with  the  mildews  of  barley,  rye,  wheat,  and  oats  that  supplement  those 
previously  described  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  244). 

In  the  experiments  the  author  has  obtained  all  of  the  available  si)ecle8  and 
forms  of  Trltlcum,  Secale,  Hordeuni,  and  Avena,  and  cross  Inoculations  have 
been  made  with  conldla.  So  far  as  tested  all  species  of  Avena  are  susceptible 
to  the  oat  mildew.  All  varieties  of  Tritivum  vulgare  are  likewise  susceptible  to 
the  wheat  mildew.  There  were,  however,  eei-taln  varieties  of  T.  divftvcum  which 
were  practically  Immune  to  the  wheat  mildew,  while  other  varieties  of  this 
same  species  were  quite  susceptible.  Some  8i)ei*le8  of  Hordeum  were  found 
Immune  to  the  barley  mildew,  and  the  same  seems  to  he  true  of  certain  8|)ecles 
of  Secale  with  reference  to  rye  mildew.  It  appears  that  under  normal  c<mdl- 
tlons  there  are  well-deflned  forms  of  Eryniphe  gramiuU  <Krurriiig  on  the  different 
species  of  each  of  the  4  cereals  enumerated  above.  Some  interesting  facts  were 
brought  out  relating  to  the  susceptibility  of  a  hybrid  between  the  rye  and  wheat, 
this  hybrid  proving  resistant  to  both  the  rye  and  wheat  mildew. 

A  brief  bibliography  of  literature  relating  to  this  subject  is  given. 

Experiments  relating  to  rust  and  smut  resistance,  D.  McAlpine  {Jour. 
Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  7  (1909),  No.  ^.  pp.  255-260,  figs.  2).— Preliminary  experi- 
ments have  been  conducted  In  testing  varieties  for  rust  resistance  and  for 
liability  to  stinking  smut,  and  with  the  flag  smut  of  wheat.  In  connection  with 
the  rust,  the  investigations  Involved  both  Pucciuia  triticina  and  also  P.  graminis, 
the  latter  being  by  far  the  more  destructive. 

In  testing  for  smut  resistance  the  author  souglit  to  confirm  the  claims  made 
that  the  varieties  Florence  and  (Jenoa  are  i)ractically  smut  proof,  and  that  as 
a  consequence  the  seeds  do  not  require  treatment  with  fungicides  for  the  pre- 
vention of  smut.  In  the  experiments  rejwrted  seed  was  dusted  with  spores  of 
stinking  smut  prior  to  sowing.  The  results  obtained  upon  tabulation  showed 
tliat  Florence  may  liave  as  much  as  12  per  cent  and  Genoa  62  per  cent  of  stink- 
ing smut,  although  on  a  whole  they  are  fairly  resistant.  This  seems  to  dispos** 
of  the  claim  of  hereditary  resistance  on  the  iwrt  of  these  varieties.    The  author 
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states  that  rapidity  of  germinatioD  Is  correlated  with  the  resistance  to  the 
stinking  smut,  and  that  these  two  varieties  germinate  relatively  rapid,  hence 
their  partial  freedom  from  disease. 

The  experiments  with  flag  smut  were  largely  to  identify  the  species  occurring 
on  wheat.  This  disease  is  widely  distributed  in  portions  of  Australia,  and  in 
some  eases  is  said  to  reduce  the  crop  considerably.  The  smut  not  only  infects 
the  young  seedlings,  but  Infection  also  occurs  through  diseased  straw.  It  has 
been  believed  that  the  si)ecies  in  Australia  occurring  on  wheat  was  identical 
with  that  occurring  elsewhere  on  rye,  but  inoculation  experiments  showed  that 
the  fungus  could  not  be  transferred  from  rye  to  wheat  The  species  occurring 
on  wheat  In  Australia  Is  said  to  be  Urocystis  tritici. 

Bunt,  or  stinking  smut  of  wheat,  F.  D.  Heald  (Insect  Pest  and  Plant  Dis- 
case  Bur,  Nchr,  BuL  2j  pp.  8,  figs.  3), — A  description  is  given  of  the  stinking 
smut  of  wheat  (TWctia  foetans),  and  for  Its  prevention  the  treatment  of  seed 
with  formalin  Is  recommended. 

Methods  of  combating  the  smut  diseases  of  cereals,  O.  Appel  iJahrh.  Dcul. 
Landw.  OcscU.,  2h  (1909),  No,  2,  pp.  319-S33).— In  an  address  before  an  agri- 
cultural conference,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  various  smut  diseases 
of  cereals,  and  describes  the  dlfl'erent  methods  for  combating  them.  These 
Include  the  soaking  of  the  seed  with  chemicals,  such  as  copi)er  sulphate,  for- 
malin, etc.,  and  the  hot-water  treatment  In  its  regular  and  modified  forms. 

Anthracnose  of  beans,  E.  M.  Wilcox  and  C.  E.  Temple  (Insect  Pest  and 
Plant  Disease  Bur.  AVbr.,  Div.  Bot.  Cire.  (?,  pp.  4»  fiff»-  3). — Popular  descriptions 
are  given  of  the  bean  anthracnose  due  to  Colletotrichum  lindemuthianum, 
together  with  suggestions  for  the  prevention  of  Injury  due  to  that  fungus.  The 
methods  suggested  are  the  planting  of  clean  seed,  which  may  be  obtained  by 
the  selection  of  inispotted  i)ods,  and  care  in  not  disturbing  the  plants  while  they 
are  in  a  moist  condition.  All  diseased  plants  should  be  removed  and  burned 
as  soon  as  the  i)resence  of  the  fimgus  becomes  evident. 

Observations  on  some  diseases  of  beets.  Griffon  and  Maublanc  (Bui. 
Tvimest.  Nor.  Mycol.  France,  25  (1909),  Ao.  2,  pp.  98-107.  fig.  7).— The  authors 
from  time  to  time  have  carried  on  studies  with  forage  and  sugar  beets,  and  in 
1J)07  and  1908  were  able,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  seasonal  conditions,  to 
determine  the  Influence  of  drought  and  humidity  on  the  diseases  to  which  these 
plants  are  subject.  Among  those  rei)orted  ui)on  in  the  present  paper  are  the 
heart  rot  of  beets,  leaf  diseases,  and  root  tumors. 

According  to  their  observations,  the  heart  rot  Is  most  prevalent  in  dry  seasons, 
when  It  is  i)articularly  abundant  In  clay  soils  underlaid  at  a  little  depth  by  an 
lmi)ermeable  stratum.  The  persistence  and  localization  of  the  heart  rot  to  cer- 
tain soils,  they  think,  indicates  that  the  parasite  lives  in  the  soil.  The  fungus 
most  commonly  reported  as  causing  this  disease  is  Phoma  tabifica,  and  the 
authors  think  that  a  lack  of  water  and  unfavorable  soils  render  the  crop  more 
subject  to  its  attack.  As  impermeable  soils  seem  to  contribute  to  the  conditions 
best  suited  to  this  disense.  it  is  recommended  that  either  beets  should  not  be  cul- 
tivated in  such  soils  or  that  means  should  be  taken  for  their  Improvement.  In  a 
series  of  experiments  in  which  beets  were  sprayed  with  copper  fimgicldes  for 
the  control  of  this  disease,  but  little  trouble  was  experienced  with  either  the 
sprayed  or  checked  plants.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  season,  which  was  a 
very  moist  one. 

Of  the  leaf  diseases  those  described  are  the  rust  (Uromyces  beice),  mildew 
(Peronospora  sehachtii),  and  leaf  spot  (Cercospora  beticola).  In  addition  to 
these  fungi  the  author  reports  the  frequent  presence  of  Ramulaf^  beticola,  and 
it  Is  thought  that  this  fungus  at  times  occasions  considerable  loss. 
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The  root  tumor,  which  is  siiid  to  attacli  particularly  sugar  beets,  has  been 
attributed  to  a  number  of  causes,  that  most  commonly  occurring  being  the 
fungus  Urophlyctis  leproidcs. 

The  end  or  fiber  rot  of  ginseng  seedlings,  H.  H.  Whetzei.  {Spec.  Crops,  n, 
ser.,  8  (1909),  A'o.  8^,  pp.  143-1^7,  figs,  i?).— A  description  is  given  of  a  disease 
of  ginseng  seedlings  due  to  Thielavia  basciola.  This  fungus  not  only  attacks 
the  seedling  roots  but  also  causes  a  destruction  of  the  older  plants.  The  symp- 
toms by  which  this  disease  may  be  recognized  are  premature  discoloration  of 
the  foliage,  followed  by  a  bronzing  or  yellowing  of  the  leaves  which  finally  take 
on  a  reddish  tinge  as  though  ripening  in  autumn.  In  general  2  and  3  year  old 
plants  are  found  to  suffer  more  seriously  than  older  ones.  Uix)n  the  young 
plants  It  results  in  the  decided  stunting  of  the  root  growth. 

On  the  basis  of  other  investigations  for  the  control  of  this  fungus,  the*author 
recommends  the  application  of  any  substance  that  will  reduce  the  alkalinity  of 
the  soil.    Experiments  have  shown  that  acid  phosphate  is  quite  effective. 

Dry  rot  of  the  potato,  C.  P.  Lounsbury  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  35 
{1909),  No.  /,  pp.  ^2-^8,  figs.  5).— An  account  is  given  of  the  dry  rot  of  the 
potato,  which  is  also  known  as  "  stem-end  rot,"  *' white  rot,*'  and  "winter  rot," 
and  is  attributed  to  the  fungus  Ncctria  solani.  Attention  is  called  to  similar 
diseases  due  to  Fusarium  solani  and  K  oxysporum,  and  the  statement  made 
that  the  Fusariums  are  probably  the  conidial  phase  of  Nectria.  The  importance 
of  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  South  Africa  is  i>olnted  out,  the  infection  ap- 
imrently  having  been  introduced  on  imported  seed.  Suggestions  are  given  for 
the  prevention  of  loss  due  to  this  fungus,  the  means  adopted  being  rotation  of 
crops,  the  use  of  healthy  seed,  the  destruction  of  all  diseased  tubers,  and  the 
storing  in  cool,  well-ventilated  places  of  all  suspected  potatoes. 

Brown  rot  or  twig  blight,  W.  W.  Fboqgatt  {Agr.  Oaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  20 
(1909),  No.  3,  p.  202). — The  author  notes  the  sudden  appearance  in  several 
districts  of  New  South  Wales  of  the  brown  rot  fungus  (Monilia  fructigena). 
On  examination  many  twigs  and  leaves  were  found  to  be  dead,  but  the  fungus 
seemed  to  have  been  checked  in  its  spread  by  the  hot  weather.  Nectarines  suf- 
fered particularly  from  this  disease,  and  peaches  and  Jaimnese  plums  were 
injured  to  some  extent. 

Two  prevalent  cherry  diseases,  W.  H.  Hein  (hisect  Pest  and  Plant  Disease 
Bur.  Nebr.,  Div.  Bot.  Circ.  2.  pp.  J,  figs.  2). — Popular  descriptions  are  given  of 
the  i)owdery  mildew  (Podosphwra  oxyacanthw)  and  the  cherr>'  shot-hole  dis- 
ease caused  by  the  fungus  Cylindrosporium  padi,  together  with  suggestions  for 
their  control. 

A  fungrus-like  appearance  on  imported  and  exported  apple  trees,  D.  Mc- 
Au»iNE  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  7  (1909),  No.  7,  pp.  Ji3rj~J,39,  figs.  5).— A 
description  is  given  of  a  fungus-like  appearance  that  was  observed  on  branches 
and  .stocks  of  apples  occurring  in  Australia  or  imported  into  the  Transvaal. 
The  presence  of  this  peculiar  development  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  a  large 
Importation  as  infected  with  some  fungus,  but  a  study  by  the  author  showed 
that  it  was  due  to  an  abnormal  development  of  lenticels,  from  which  there 
was  exuded  a  loose  white  powder  which  gave  the  Impression  of  spores  of  a 
fungus. 

Bitter  pit  of  the  apple,  D.  McAlpine  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  7  (1909), 
No.  7,  pp.  Jjf39-Ul). — The  author  calls  attention  to  the  bitter  pit  of  the  apple, 
a  rather  common  disease  In  Australia  which  Is  believed  to  be  Identical  with 
that  described  by  Brooks  as  fruit  spot  of  apples  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  847). 

Downy  mildew  of  the  grrape,  W.  H.  Hein  (Insect  Pest  and  Plant  Disease 
Bur.  Nebr.,  Div,  Bot,  Circ,  4,  pp.  6,  figs.  3). — ^A  description  Is  given  of  the 
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downy  luildew  of  the  grape  due  to  Plasrnopara  viticoJa,  with  notes  for  its 
control  by  means  of  spraying. 

Treatment  of  downy  mildew,  Belle  and  Fondabd  (Rev,  Vit,  32  (1909), 
No,  812,  pp.  ift,  4^). — Suggestions  are  given  for  the  prevention  of  attacks  of 
the  downy  mildew  of  grapes. 

The  authors  claim  that  in  ordinary  seasons  3  sprayings  are  suffici^it,  the 
first  application  to  be  made  when  the  new  shoots  are  12  to  15  cm.  in  length, 
the  second  immediately  after  flowering,  and  the  third  when  the  grapes  begin 
to  ripen.  The  second  treatment  is  considered  the  most  lm|K)rtant.  and  in 
unfavorable  years  two  or  more  sprayings  should  be  'given  the  vines  after  the 
second  application.  The  authors  recommend  various  fungicides  to  which 
sugar,  soap,  and  other  adhesives  are  added,  but  they  prefer  one  In  which 
resin  Is  a  component  This  fungicide  is  preimred  by  dissolving  0.5  kg.  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  4  or  5  liters  of  water  to  which  Is  added  an  equal  weight  of 
resin.  This  is  then  thoroughly  mixed  with  10  to  15  liters  of  water  containing 
a  solution  of  1  i)er  cent  copper  suli)hate,  and  the  whole  is  brought,  by  the 
addition  of  water,  to  100  kg.  The  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  replaced  by  lime, 
but  the  authors  prefer  the  purest  form  obtainable  of  carbonate  of  soda.  This 
fungicide  is  very  adhesive,  and  as  prepared  it  has  neutralized  the  sulphate 
of  copi)er. 

When  exceedingly  severe  attacks  of  the  disease  are  suspected  it  Is  recom- 
mended that  for  some  of  the  earlier  treatments  a  copper  acetate  solution  be 
substituted  for  the  other  fungicide. 

The  blister  rust  of  pines  and  the  European  currant  rust,  G.  G.  Atwood 
(xV.  \\  Dept.  Agr.j  Hort,  Bui,  2,  pp.  15,  pis.  2). — A  report  is  given  on  the  blister 
rust  of  piues  (Peridermium  8trobi),  which  was  found  on  a  number  of  3-year-old 
seedlings  imiwrted  in  1909.  This  Is  one  of  the  stages  In  the  life  cycle  of  the 
fungus,  the  other  occurring  on  currants  and  gooseberries.  On  the  currant  this 
disease  has  been  previously  reported  by  Stewart  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  747)  and  the 
account  given  of  this  stage  of  the  fungus  is  practically  -a  reprint  from  that 
source. 

Following  the  recognition  of  this  new  fungus  on  imported  stock,  a  meeting 
was  held  of  plant  [lathologlsts,  foresters,  and  others,  in  which  the  situation  was 
discussed  and  conclusions  reached  regarding  the  control  of  the  disease.  It  Is 
recommended  that  all  premises  be  inspected,  and  that  wild  and  cultivated  goose- 
berries and  currants  be  destroyed  within  100  yds.  of  where  any  of  the  Intro- 
duced white  pines  have  been  planted.  A  close  watch  should  be  kept  on  culti- 
vated strawberries  and  gooseberries,  as  well  as  on  all  the  suspicious  pine  trees, 
and  all  aflfected  plants  should  be  destroyed  by  burning.  It  is  especially  im- 
portant that  the  currants  and  gooseberries  be  examined  In  the  summer  or  fall, 
as  they  would  not  be  expected  to  show  signs  of  the  disease  until  after  July  15. 

Peridermium  strobi  in  America,  P.  Spauldino  [Science,  n.  ser.,  30  (1909), 
No.  163,  pp.  200,  201). — The  author  reports  having  found  in  June  specimens  of 
white  pine  affected  with  the  leaf  blister  due  to  P.  strobi.  Later  investigations' 
have  shown  that  this  fungus  is  i>resent  on  imported  stock  In  New  York,  Ver- 
mont Massjichusetts,  and  Connecticut,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  present  in  the  German  nurseries  from  which  the  trees  were  obtained. 

Cedar  rust,  W.  H.  Hein  (Insect  Pest  and  Plant  Disease  Bur.  Nehr.,  Div.  Bat. 
Circ.  1,  pp.  Ji,  figs.  ^).— A  popular  account  is  given  of  the  cedar  rust  (Qymna- 
sporangium  macropus),  and  its  relation  to  the  apple  leaf  rust  pointed  out.  Sug- 
gestions are  given  for  the  treatment  of  these  diseases,  which  consists  of  re- 
moval of  the  cedar  trees  and  the  planting  of  the  more  resistant  varieties  of 
ai)ples.    Thorough  spraying  has  been  recommended  as  a  treatmait,  but  Investi- 
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gations  carried  on  at  the  Nebraska  Station  failed  to  show  that  any  decided 
advantage  accrued  from  the  application  of  Bordeaux  mixture. 

The  appearance  of  the  oak  mildew  in  Sologrne,  E.  Noffray  {Jour.  Agr, 
Prat.,  n.  «er.,  18  {1909),  No.  28,  pp.  81,  S2 ) .—Attention  is  called  to  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  oak  mildew,  attributed  to  Oldium  quercinum,  which  has  proved 
quite  destructive  to  young  oak  trees,  particularly  those  grown  in  coppice,  for 
the  last  2  or  3  years  in  parts  of  Europe. 

The  so-called  canker  of  poplar  trees,  P.  Hoc  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  {Ed.  VEst- 
Centre),  30  {1909),  No.  30,  pp.  116-120).— A  variety  of  Canada  poplar,  which  is 
extensively  planted  in  parts  of  France  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  growth 
and  the  quality  of  its  wood,  is  said  to  be  more  or  less  subject  to  a  canker 
disease  which  is  attributed  to  the  action  of  bacteria.  This  disease  is  charac- 
terized by  the  canker-like  growths  formed  upon  the  branches,  in  which  the 
wood  and  pith  are  destroyed.  The  change  brought  about  in  these  tissues  Is  not 
limited  to  the  canker  spot  but  follows  along  the  fibro-vascuiar  bundles  for  a 
considerable  distance.  A  prominent  swelling  surrounds  the  canker  which  is 
characterized  by  a  depressed  center  which  forms  the  canker  proper.  It  is  said 
to  be  not  uncommon  tliat  perfectly  sound  trees  are  found  associated  with  those 
tliat  have  been  completely  destroyed  by  the  disease. 

It  is  suggested  that  where  it  is  possible  the  affected  branches  should  be  cut 
out  and  destroyed.  If  it  is  desired  to  replant,  other  varieties  that  are  not 
susceptible  to  the  disease  should  be  used. 

A  disease  of  rose  twigrs  {Dept.  Agr.  Trinidad,  Btil.  Agr.  Inform.,  1909,  n. 
aer..  No.  63,  p.  91). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  a  disease  of  rose  twigs  in  which 
the  fruiting  bodies  of  a  si)ecies  of  Stilbella  were  found.  The  disease  was  shown 
to  be  readily  transmitted  through  inoculation  exi>eriment8,  and  for  its  control 
it  is  recommended  that  the  diseased  twigs  be  cut  back  and  the  bushes  thoroughly 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  lime  sulphur  solution. 

Spraying  calendar  {Insect  Pest  and  Plant  Disease  Bur.  Nehr.  Bui.  1,  pp.  12, 
figs.  2). — Formulas  and  directions  for  preparation  are  given  for  a  number  of 
the  more  common  fungicides  and  insecticides,  and  a  tabular  statement  pre- 
sented showing  the  times  for  application  and  the  fungicides  and  Insecticides  to 
be  used  for  the  principal  Insect  and  fungus  i)est8  of  many  economic  plants. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY. 

Directory  of  officials  and  organizations  concerned  with  the  protection  of 
birds  and  game,  1909,  T.  S.  Palmer  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Biol.  Survey 
Circ.  70,  pp.  16). — This  Is  the  tenth  annual  directory  of  officials  and  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  the  protection  of  birds  and  game  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  455).  The  addresses  are  grouped  under  the  headings 
state  officials,  national  organizations,  state  organizations,  and  Audubon  societies. 

Annual  review  of  investigations  in  general  biology  {Ann.  Biol.  [Paris], 
11  {1909),  pp.  X  LI  I +508). —This  volume  contains  abstracts  of  the  most  im- 
portant articles  published  during  1J)06  relating  to  heredity,  variation,  cellular 
biology,  origin  of  species,  geographical  distribution,  and  biological  theories. 

The  balance  of  nature,  G.  Abbey  {London,  1909,  pp.  XLV-\-278,  figs.  150). — 
This  is  a  practical  manual  In  which  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles  are  considered. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  methods  of  destruction.  Including  trapping, 
poisoning,  etc. 

The  rat  problem,  W.  R.  Boelter  {London,  1909,  pp.  VII -\- 165,  figs.  75). — 
Chapters  are  presented  on  the  natural  history  of  the  rat,  the  economic  loss 
caused  by  rats,  the  role  played  by  the  rat  in  the  dissemination  of  disease,  and 
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the  means  for  the  extermination  of  rats.  An  appendix  is  deyoted  to  the  rat 
laws  of  Barbados,  Antigua,  Hongkong,  and  Denmark,  and  to  a  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed English  rat  law.    A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Distribution  of  the  rat  plagrue  in  Mexico,  G.  MacIas  {Bol.  Com.  Par,  Agr., 
4  (1908),  \o,  S,  pp.  218-363). — In  response  to  circulars  sent  out  information  was 
obtained  which  is  here  presented  by  States.  A  list  is  given  of  the  small  rodents, 
the  identifications  of  which  were  made  by  E.  W.  Nelson.  It  is  estimated  that 
these  pests  cause  an  annual  loss  in  Mexico  of  al>out  $5,000,000. 

The  economic  value  of  some  common  birds,  N.  Criddle  ( Nor'-West  Farmer, 
28  {1909),  No.  13,  pp.  7^8,  750,  75/,  /ig8.  -♦).— An  account  of  some  of  the  more 
important  birds  of  the  Northwest,  including  the  black-billed  cuckoo,  northern 
hairy  woodpecker,  yellow-l)ellied  sapsucker,  northern  flicker,  whippoorwilU  night- 
hawk,  kingbird,  horned  larks,  and  blue  jay. 

Birds  of  the  Boston  public  garden,  II.  W.  Wbight  {Boston  and  New  York, 
1909,  pp.  XX'\-238,  pis.  8). — A  record  of  the  occurrence  of  birds,  based  on  ob- 
servations extending  over  a  period  of  9  seasons. 

The  birds  of  Washington,  W.  L.  Dawson  and  J.  H.  Bowles  {Seattle,  1909, 
vols.  1,  pp.  XV-{-l-Ji58,  pis.  IJ,,  figs.  168;  2,  pp.  111+459-996,  pis.  16,  figs.  19S).— 
A  scientific  and  popular  account  of  the  372  species  of  birds  found  in  the  State 
of  Washington.  Analytical  keys  to  the  orders,  families,  and  species  prepared 
by  L.  Jones  and  a  British  Columbia  supplement  with  annotations  by  A.  Brooks 
are  api>ended  to  the  work. 

Index  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  and  the  Condor, 
1899-1908,  H.  B.  Kaeding  (Los  Angeles,  Cat.,  1909,  pp.  48). — ^This  is  an  index 
to  the  first  10  volumes  published  by  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club,  of  which 
the  first  volume  bears  the  title  Bulletin  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club,  the 
remainder  being  known  as  The  Condor. 

Pearls  and  parasites,  A.  E.  Shiplky  {London,  1908,  pp.  XV +232,  pU,  8).— 
This  is  a  collection  of  essays,  most  of  which  hare  been  issued  separately.  The 
papers  presented  discuss  pearls  and  parasites;  zebras,  horses,  and  hybrids,  in 
which  are  considered  telegony,  heredity,  etc.;  Pasteur,  including  a  history  of 
his  investigations  on  fermentation,  silkworm  disease,  anthrax,  and  rabies; 
malaria,  including  an  account  of  mosquitoes  and  their  rOle  in  disease  trans- 
mission ;  flies  and  ticks,  and  the  diseases  which  they  carry,  etc 

Beneficial  parasites,  L.  J.  Newman  (Jour,  Dept.  Agr.  West.  Aust.,  18  {1909), 
No.  5,  pp.  377-SS3). — An  account  of  the  parasites  of  importance  in  the  control  of 
insect  pests  in  Western  Australia,  California,  and  Hawaii. 

Long-lived  parasites,  L.  J.  Nkwman  {Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  West.  Aust.,  18  {1909), 
No.  4f  P'  297). — Codling  moth  cocoons  parasitized  by  Caliephialtes  messer  were 
sent  from  Spain  to  California  and  kept  in  cold  storage  for  14  months.  Three 
weeks  after  removal  from  cold  storage  the  parasites  commenced  to  emerge. 

Beport  on  economic  entomology  fin  the  Sudan],  H.  H.  Kinq  {Rpt.  Well- 
come  Research  Labs.  Gordon  Mem.  Col.  Khartoum,  3  {1908),  pp.  201-248,  pis. 
10,  figs.  4). — Under  animals  injurious  to  man  and  animals  the  author  considers 
the  mosquitoes,  siuuilids,  tabanids,  and  tsetse  flies;  the  insects  causing  myiasis, 
including  the  tumbufly  {Cordylohia  anthropophaga),  and  the  Congo  floor  mag- 
got {Auehmeromyia  luteola)  ;  the  insects  injurious  by  means  other  than  by  blood 
sucking,  including  filth-feeding  flies  and  blister  beetles,  and  the  Acarina,  includ- 
ing the  fowl  tick  (Argas  persicus),  the  human  tick  {Omithodoros  savignyi), 
and  scaly  leg,  due  to  Sar copies  mutans. 

Under  animals  injurious  to  farm  and  garden  crops  the  author  discusses  the 
dura  stem  borer  {Scsamia  cietica),  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  worst  pests 
from  which  dura  and  maize  suffer;  the  White  Nile  army  worm  {Remegia  fruga- 
lis),  the  cockchafer  {Rhinhyptia,  sp.),  the  dura  plant  bug  {Lygwus  mUitaris). 
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the  andata  bug  {Agonoscelus  puberula),  the  asal  fly  (Aphis  sorghi),  and  a 
millipede  attacking  dukhn.  The  animals  injurious  to  cotton  include  the  Egyp- 
tian cotton  boll  worm  {Farias  insulana),  which  is  very  common  in  the  Sudan 
and  is  responsible  for  considerable  yearly  loss  to  the  cotton  growers ;  the  Sudan 
cotton  boll  worm  (Diparopsis  castanea),  cotton  flea  beetles  (Nisotra  uniformis 
and  Aphtona,  sp.),  the  cotton  root  and  stem  borer,  the  Egyptian  cotton  stainer 
{Oxycarenus  hyalinipennis) ,  and  the  cotton  aphis  (Aphis  malvw).  Animals 
injurious  to  cucurbits  include  the  melon  ladybird  (Epilachna  chrysomelina) , 
the  melon  weevil  (Baridiwj?,  sp.),  the  melon  stem  borer,  melon  fruit  fly  (Dacus, 
sp.),  and  the  melon  plant  bug  (Aspongopus  vidua tvs). 

The  Berseem  worm  (Caradrina  exigua)  is  injurious  to  alfalfa,  and  the  green 
molokhia  worm  (Oonitis  involuta)  and  the  red  molokhia  worm  {Tarache  tro- 
pica) are  destructive  to  jute.  The  migratory  locusts  (Schistocerca  peregrina 
and  Acridivm  (Egyptian)  are  said  to  be  the  most  important  of  all  the  insect 
pests  from  which  the  agriculturists  in  the  Sudan  suffer. 

The  orange  tree  butterfly  (Papilio  demoleus),  rose  chafers  {Pachnoda  savig- 
nyi  and  Stalagnosoma  cynanche),  and  the  date  scale  (Parlatoria  [Websteriella] 
hlanchardi)  are  mentioned  as  injurious  to  trees  and  shrubs.  The  animals  men- 
tioned as  Injurious  to  stored  goods  are  the  horn  beetle  (Dermestes  vulpinus),  the 
clothes  beetle  (Anthrenus  vorax),  a  seed  beetle  (Attogenus,  sp.),  the  confused 
flour  beetle  (Tribolium  confusus),  the  saw-toothed  grain*  beetle  (Silvanus 
surinamensis) ^  cigarette  beetle,  bean  weevil,  rice  weevil,  and  the  grain  weevil. 
Those  mentioned  as  injuring  timber  are  Sinoxylon  senegalensCy  white  ants,  and 
the  shipworm.  Notes  are  also  presented  on  several  fungus  pests  and  brief  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  occurrence  of  Cimex  lectularius  and  rotundatus, 

Beport  of  the  entomologrist,  C.  W.  Howabd  ( Transvaal  Dept,  Agr,  Ann.  Rpt. 
1908,  pp.  164-209,  pis.  5,  flg.  1).— The  principal  work  during  the  year  was 
connected  with  brown  and  red  locust  destruction.  Brown  locusts  were  as  nu- 
merous as  during  the  previous  year.  The  size  of  the  invading  swarms  was  un- 
usually large,  one  having  been  fully  15  miles  across  its  front  and  requiring 
between  2  and  3  days  to  pass  a  certain  point.  A  great  deal  of  success  was  due 
to  preparations  for  the  work  having  been  made  long  before  the  flrst  rains  ap- 
peared.   Locust  birds  are  increasing  in  numbers. 

The  importation  of  Italian  bees  during  the  season  was  very  successful.  It 
Is  said  that  the  department  is  now  in  a  position  to  commence  in  a  small  way 
the  foundation  of  the  silk  industry  among  the  people.  The  insect  pests  of 
com  were  more  noticeable  than  for  several  years  previous,  the  cornstalk  borers 
beginning  to  appear  in  November  and  destroying  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
plants.  The  mealy  stalk  borer  or  mealy  grub  (Scsamia  fusca)  was  flrst  noticed 
through  the  tops  of  young  plants  withering  and  turning  to  a  brown  scorched 
color,  due  to  the  heart  being  eaten  out  of  the  plants.  Scale  insects  upon  citrus 
trees  are  demanding  considerable  attention.  Fumigation  is  considered  the 
most  satisfactory  remedy,  and  it  is  said  that  the  more  well-to-do  farmers  of 
the  colony  are  now  readily  adopting  this  system.  Larvae  of  the  orange  codling 
moth  (Enarmonia  batrachopa)  can  be  found  in  oranges,  naartjes,  and  lemons 
at  almost  any  time  of  the  year. 

Observations  made  during  the  year  show  that  there  are  at  least  3  generations 
of  the  citrus  psylla  (Trioza  sp.)  each  year  in  the  Transvaal.  The  codling  moth 
is  present  in  the  colony  in  only  one  small  place  and  every  effort  is  being  used 
to  keep  it  from  becoming  established.  The  greatest  danger  lies  in  the  intro- 
duction of  apples,  pears,  and  quinces  from  Cape  Ck)lony.  The  woolly  aphis 
still  continues  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble  as  there  are  still  a  great  number 
of  apple  trees  which  are  not  on  blight-proof  stock  and  which  harbor  the  insect 
and  furnish  a  source  of  infestation.    Cockchafer  l)eetle8  are  t>ecoming  more 
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noticeable  in  the  colony,  there  being  5  species  that  are  particularly  Injurloufi 
to  orchard  trees.  In  orchards  where  fruit  moths  (Ophiusa  catella)  were  abun- 
dant a  large  percentage  of  the  fruit  was  destroyed.  But  few  fruit  flies  ( Cerati- 
tis  capitata)  were  noticed  during  the  season. 

The  aphis  which  attacks  peaches,  plums,  and  nectarines  is  becoming  more 
widespread.  The  Australian  bug  {Icerya  purehasi)  continues  to  attract  a 
great  deal  of  attention  from  fruit  growers,  but  only  in  a  few  cases  has  it  be- 
come abundant  enough  to  be  considered  extremely  dangerous.  It  is  said  that  the 
flg  and  willow  borer  {Phryneta  spinator)  will  continue  to  prove  a  pest  of  trees, 
troublesome  to  deal  with,  so  long  as  people  i)er8i8t  in  growing  figs  as  shrubs 
and  not  as  trees.  A  fig  curculio  was  discovered  for  the  first  time,  and  is  prob- 
ably Metatygea  turritus,  which  has  been  reported  from  Natal. 

Cutworms  have  been  the  source  of  greatest,  injury  to  field  and  garden  crops. 
Ground  or  com  crickets  {Brachytrypca  membranaceous  and  Carconopsis  sp.) 
were  the  source  of  injury  to  crops  in  those  portions  of  the  colony  where  the 
soil  is  very  loose  and  sandy.  Heliothis  armiger  is  found  In  nearly  every  part 
of  the  Transvaal  in  greater  or  less  abundance  and  Is  destined  to  become  a  seri- 
ous pest.  A  cotton  stainer  (Dysdercus  sp.)  appeared  during  the  year.  EJel- 
worms,  or  gall  worms,  continue  to  be  a  source  of  injury  in  certain  portions  of 
the  colony. 

The  use  of  a  machine  for  fumigating  the  nests  of  white  ants  is  being  widely 
adopted  by  people  in  the  Transvaal  and  has  proved  its  superiority  above  every 
other  method  of  destruction  which  can  be  employed  for  white  ants  which  form 
a  large  nest.  Several  instances  of  bouses  having  been  attacked  by  these  ants 
came  to  the  author's  notice  during  the  year. 

Beport  of  the  acting:  government  entomologrist,  F.  E.  West  (Admin,  Rpts. 
Roy.  Bot.  aard,  Ceylon,  1908,  Ed,,  8ci.,  and  Art,  pt.  -^,  pp.  C  2.  C  5).— The  pests 
reported  as  injuring  the  tea  plant  are  the  shot-hole  borer  (Xyleboru8  fomicatus), 
which  appears  to  have  spread  considerably  during  the  last  2  years  and  to  have 
damaged  every  estate  which  it  has  attacked;  termites  {Caloierme^  militaris), 
which  are  responsible  for  considerable  damage;  the  nettle  grub  {Thosea  recta), 
which  was  the  source  of  considerable  injury  in  the  Uva  district,  where  it  has 
occurred  periodically  for  many  years;  the  red  slug  (Heterusia  cingala),  which 
was  injurious  in  two  districts;  the  yellow  mite  (Tarsonymus  translucens)  ; 
the  scarlet  mite  {Brevipalpus  obovatus)  ;  the  green  bug  (Lecanium  viride) ; 
and  the  brown  bug  (L.  coffew). 

Ants  and  termites  were  resiwnslble  for  injury  to  rubber  trees.  Spraying  for 
canker  on  the  cacao  killed  off  the  Helopeltis.  The  introduction  of  Clerus  formi- 
carius  to  prey  upon  the  shot-hole  borer  is  under  way.  It  is  estimated  that 
two-thirds  of  the  island  is  undermined  by  termites.  An  ant  exterminator  which 
was  employed  is  said  to  have  entirely  cleared  out  the  nests  by  killing  the  ants. 
An  investigation  was  made  of  the  house-fly  nuisance  at  Colombo. 

Insect  pests  and  their  foes,  W.  W.  Fbogoatt  (Jour,  Dept.  Ayr,  8o.  Aust., 
11  (1907),  No.  4,  pp.  382-386;  11  (1908),  No.  6,  pp.  583-687;  12  (1908),  Noit.  1, 
pp.  33- kO;  2,  pp.  137-141;  5,  pp.  1,67-1,72;  12  (1909),  Nos.  7,  pp.  615-621;  9,  pp. 
773,  77jJ). — The  reports  here  presented  were  submitted  by  the  author  during  a 
tour  of  the  world,  on  which  he  was  sent  at  the  joint  expense  of  all  the  states 
of  Australia,  except  West  Australia,  in  order  to  investigate  insect  pests,  more 
particularly  in  relation  to  their  parasitic  and  predaceous  foes.  This  report  is  of 
particular  interest  to  the  entomologist  since  it  contains  information  on  the 
present  status  of  economic  entomology  in  the  lands  which  the  author  visited, 
namely,  Hawaii,  the  United  States,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  England,  France. 
Spain,  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy,  Turkey,  Cyprus,  Egypt,  India,  Ceylon,  etc. 
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Report  of  orchard  demonstrations  by  counties,  H.  A.  Surface  (ZooL  BuL 
Penn.  Dept.  Agr.,  6  {1909),  No,  12,  pp.  J^01-Ji2S).—lrx  addition  to  the  report  of 
spraying  demonstrations  by  counties,  insect  specimens  received  during  Febru- 
ary and  March,  1909,  are  listed. 

Biolosria  Centrali- Americana.  Insecta.  Orthoptera  {London,  vol,  i,  1898- 
1899,  pp.  X+458,  pl8.  22;  vol.  2,  1900-1909,  pp.  VII  1-^412,  pis.  8;  rev.  in  Nature 
[London],  80  {1909),  No.  2061,  pp.  2Jil,  24-2).— The  first  volume,  which  treats 
of  the  Forficulidffi,  Blattldse,  Mantidse,  GryllidaB,  and  Ix>custidfe,  began  to  appear 
in  1893  and  was  completed  in  1899.  The  volume  was  prepared  by  Dr.  H.  de 
Saussure,  assisted  by  L.  Zehntner  and  A.  Pictet.  Volume  2,  bearing  the  dates 
1900  to  1909,  contains  a  monograph  on  the  Acridildse  by  L.  Bruner  and  A.  P. 
Morse,  and  a  list  of  the  Phasmldte  compiled  by  R.  Shelford. 

The  rice  bug  (Leptocorisa  varicomis),  H.  M.  Lefboy  {Meni.  Dept.  Agr.  India, 
Ent.  8er.,  2  {1908),  No.  t,  pp.  13,  pi.  /).— This  pest  is  a  source  of  injury  to  rice 
in  India  when  the  grain  is  forming  and  the  seeds  full  of  milky  juice.  The  bugs 
gather  on  the  rice  ears  and  suck  out  seed  after  seed.  Such  ears  turn  whoUy  or 
partly  white,  little  or  no  grain  being  formed. 

Pemphigus  venafuscus  n.  sp.,  Edith  M.  Patch  {Ent.  News,  20  {1909),  No. 
7,  pp.  319-322,  pi.  1). — This  new  species  was  taken  from  the  lilac,  elm,  and  red 
ash  in  October  at  Orono,  Me.  On  the  red  ash  they  are  said  to  seek  the  ash  clus- 
ters of  the  gall  mite  Eriophyes  fraxiniphila,  where  they  deposit  the  true  sexes 
as  well  as  In  the  rough  bark.  In  these  situations  on  the  bark  and  in  ash  clusters 
minute  males  and  females  molted  and  mated,  and  the  winter  eggs  were  subse- 
quently laid.  The  author  reports  this  as  the  first  time  that  she  has  found  the 
same  species  of  Pemphigus  choosing  widely  different  host  plants  for  the  same 
stage. 

American  snowball  louse  (Aphis  vibumicola  n.  sp.),  C.  P.  Ghxette  {Ent. 
News,  20  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  280-285,  pi.  i ) .—Detailed  descriptions  of  the  stages 
of  a  new  species  which  attacks  Viburnum  opulus  in  Colorado. 

Aphid  technique,  P.  Hayhurst  {Ent.  Netcs,  20  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  255-260).— 
The  author  has  found  a  70  per  cent  solution  of  alcohol  to  be  the  most  satis- 
factory means  for  permanently  preserving  aphids.  The  more  delicate  species 
should  be  placed  in  a  35  per  cent  solution  for  several  hours  before  transferring 
to  the  70  per  cent  alcohol.  It  is  stated  that  aphids  preserved  in  about  2^  per 
cent  formalin  can  be  absolutely  depended  upon  not  to  shrink.  If  the  aphids 
are  fixed  in  hot  water  at  about  80°  C,  pricked  when  sufliciently  hard,  and  kept 
in  the  dark,  they  will  partly  retain  their  normal  color. 

Two  scale  pests  of  laurel,  L.  Lindingeb  {Ztschr.  Pflanzenkrank.,  18  {1908), 
No.  6,  pp.  321-336,  pi.  1,  figs.  2).— The  biology,  distribution,  and  economic  im- 
portance of  Aspidiotus  hritannicus  and  Aonidia  lauri  are  here  considered.  A 
bibliography  for  each  species  is  appended. 

Scale  insects  from  the  south  of  France  and  from  Corsica,  P.  Mabchal 
{Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  U8  { 1909),  No.  13,  pp.  871, 872).— Four  species 
are  here  described  as  new  to  science. 

Notes  on  the  scale  insects  of  Europe  and  northern  Africa,  I,  P.  Mabchal 
{Ann.  8oc.  Ent.  France,  77  {1908),  No.  2,  pp.  223-309,  figs.  46).— In  this  article 
the  author  considers  species  of  the  Coccinje  and  Lecanime.  Pscudocoecus  citri 
var.  coleorum,  common  on  Coleus  in  the  gardens  near  Paris,  and  observed  at  Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland,  and  Phenacoccus  cholodkovski  from  the  roots  of  wheat 
{Triticum  vulgare)  in  central  Russia,  are  described  as  new. 

Destruction  of  Lecanium  hesperidum  by  Sporotrichum  globulif erum,  J.  de 
Camaba  Pestana  {Bui.  8oc.  Portugaise  Sci.  Nat.,  2  {1908),  Nos.  1-2,  pp.  15-18, 
pi.  1). — ^A  preliminary  account  of  investigations  as  to  the  value  of  the  fungus 
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S.  globuliferum  in  the  destruction  of  the  soft  scale  {Coccus  [Lecanium^ 
hesperidum) . 

Destruction  of  Lecanium  ole»  by  Sporotrichum  grlobuliferum,  J.  de  Camaba 
Pestana  {Bui  Agr.  AlgMe  ct  Tunisie,  15  {1909),  No.  6,  pp,  I46-I4S,  figs.  2).— 
This  is  apparently  the  same  account  as  the  above  except  that  a  different  host  is 
given. 

The  Aleyrodidw  of  Barbados,  C.  C.  Gowdey  {West  Indian  Bui.,  9  {1908). 
No.  4,  pp.  345-S6O,  figs,  5).— Insects  of  the  family  Aleyrodid«  are  said  to  be 
very  plentiful  in  Barbados  and  the  other  West  Indian  islands.  Nearly  all  of 
the  species  are  omnivorous  and  through  such  habits  may  become  of  considerable 
economic  importance.  Tables  for  the  separation  and  description  are  given  for 
the  3  species  of  Aleyrodicus  and  8  species  of  Aleyrodes  reported  from  the  West 
Indies. 

Miscellaneous  papers.  A  new  grenus  of  Aleyrodidae,  with  remarks  on 
Aleyrodes  nubifera,  and  A.  citri,  A.  L.  Quaintance  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur. 
Ent.  Bui.  12,  tech.  ser.,  pt.  9,  pp.  169-174,  figs.  2). — The  new  genus  Paraleyrodes 
is  erected  for  a  species  of  white  fly  occurring  on  Persea  carolinensis  In  Florida 
which  was  formerly  described  as  Aleyrodes  persece.  During  the  course  of  the 
investigations  in  Florida  of  the  citrus  white  fly  P.  persew  has  frequently  been 
found  upon  the  orange,  avocado  i)ear,  and  i)er8immou  (?).  A  parasite  bred 
from  the  species  has  been  given  the  manuscript  name  Encarsia  variegatus. 
Collection  records  are  given  showing  A.  nubifera  to  occur  In  various  localities 
in  North  Carolina,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Cuba.  It  is  stated  that 
previous  records  of  A.  citri  from  Cuba  are  incorrect  and  that  all  apparently 
i*efer  to  A.  nubifera.  Sjiecimens  of  A.  citri  in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of 
this  Department  were  received  from  China  and  Japan  and  it  has  recently  been 
determined  that  A.  aurantii,  described  by  Maskell,  from  the  northwestern 
Himalayas  in  India  is  a  synonym  of  A.  citri. 

The  classification  of  the  phylloxera,  B.  Grassi  and  Anna  FoA  {Atti  R. 
Accad.  lAncci,  Rend.  CI.  8ci.  Fin.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  17  {1908),  II,  No.  12,  pp. 
683-690). — Notes  on  the  classification  of  the  phylloxera.  There  are  said  to  be 
9  species  In  Italy  besides  the  grape  phylloxera. 

The  cultural  treatment  in  combating  the  phylloxera,  A.  Wanneb  (TTeiii- 
bau  u.  Weinhandel,  26  {1908),  Nos.  39,  p.  354;  40,  pp.  362,  363). ^A  discussion 
of  methods  applied  in  dealing  with  this  |)est. 

Papers  on  deciduous  fruit  insects  and  insecticides.  Additional  observa- 
tions on  the  lesser  apple  worm,  S.  W.  Foster  and  P.  R.  Jones  (17.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  80,  pt.  3,  pp.  //.5-5(?,  pi.  1). — The  information  here  presented, 
which  Is  additional  to  that  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  858),  is  based  upon 
studies  made  at  Slloam  Springs,  Ark.,  and  in  the  insectary  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

During  the  spring  of  19()8  the  larvae  of  Epinotia  pyricolana  were  found  feed- 
ing In  the  apples  and  plums  around  Siloam  Springs.  In  July  and  August  adults 
were  reared  In  numbers  from  larvie  found  in  young  vigorous  growing  shoots 
and  water  sprouts  of  apple  trees.  Most  of  the  injury  to  the  twigs,  however, 
was  done  In  June  and  July.  Many  observations  made  by  the  authors  indicate 
that  a  large  part  of  the  first  brood  larvae  matures  in  the  fruit,  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  first  brood  and  also  the  second  brood  mature  in  the  young  twigs 
and  water  sprouts,  and  that  the  larger  part  of  the  later  brood  goes  back  again 
to  the  fruit.  During  the  season  the  authors  were  unable  to  obtain  a  single  speci- 
men of  Enarmonia  prunivora  from  twigs  of  the  apple,  but  all  specimens  tak^i 
appeared  to  be  Epinotia  pyricolana. 

The  injury  caused  by  the  lesser  apple  worm  early  in  the  season  is  not  so  pro- 
nounced nor  are  the  larvae  so  abundant  as  those  of  the  codling  moth,  but  by 
midsummer  and  fall  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  numl>er  of  larvae  of  this 
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species  over  that  of  the  codUng  moth.  This  increase  is  often  sufficient  to  bring 
the  total  number  of  the  lesser  apple  worms,  in  the  fruit  for  the  season,  in 
excess  of  the  codling  moth  larvae. 

Overwintering  larvae  of  the  lesser  apple  worm  have  been  found  in  the  cracks 
and  crevices  of  the  barks  of  trees  and  also  in  fruit  and  barrels  which  had  been 
stored  over  winter.  They  have  also  been  found  in  great  abundance  in  late  fall 
in  the  partly  devoured  fruit  of  Cratsegus,  both  on  the  trees  and  on  the  ground. 
Many  larvie  passed  the  winter  in  the  Crataegus  fruit  In  breeding  Jars,  and  this 
overwintering  habit  very  probably  obtains  under  natural  conditions.  The  moths 
from  overwintering  larvae  emerge  about  the  same  time  as  those  of  the  codling 
moth.  In  the  Ozark  region  the  first  brood  of  larvae  matures  usually  during  the 
month  of  June,  moths  from  the  second  brood  of  larvae  emerging  in  1908  from 
June  20,  to  July  30.  From  the  evidence  at  hand  it  api)ears  that  there  are  3  full 
generations  annually  in  the  Ozark  region. 

Individual  recprds  kept  from  120  eggs  during  July.  August,  and  September 
gave  the  minimum  time  of  incubation  as  4i  days,  and  the  maximum  5^  days. 
The  length  of  the  lan'al  period  from  the  time  of  hatching  to  leaving  the  fruit 
varied  from  13  to  15  days  in  July  and  from  20  to  27  days  in  August  and  the 
first  half  of  September,  and  increased  to  from  30  to  50  days  after  the  middle 
of  September  to  early  November.  From  about  100  specimens  allowed  to  spin 
cocoons  in  ends  of  apples,  either  at  the  stem  or  blossom  end,  the  average  time 
during  July  and  August  was  7  to  8  days  from  leaving  the  fruit  to  pupation,  the  . 
minimum  being  1  day  and  the  maximum  12  days.  The  actual  duration  of  the 
pupal  stage  varies  from  a  minimum  of  probably  4  to  a  maximum  of  17  days, 
averaging  alwut  10  days.  A  technical  description  is  given  of  the  eggs,  which, 
in  rearing  cages,  were  deposited  on  the  upi)er  surface  of  the  fruit  stems,  etc. 

A  specimen  of  a  liarasite  reared  from  a  larva  infesting  the  apple  has  been 
determined  as  Phancroioma  n.  8i».  It  is  stated  that  the  usual  treatment  prac- 
ticed against  the  codling  moth  has  so  far  served  to  keep  in  check  the  serious 
Injury  by  the  lesser  apple  worm. 

New  species  of  Tingitidas  and  description  of  a  new  Leptoglossus,  O.  Heide- 
MANN  (Bui,  Buffalo  Soc.  Nat.  SH.,  9  (W09),  No,  i,  pp.  2St-2SH,  figs.  6).— Four 
species  belonging  to  the  genus  Atheas,  Corythuca  floridana  from  Florida,  and 
Leptoglossus  ashmcadi  also  from  Florida,  are  described  as  new. 

A  generic  revision  of  American  moths  of  the  family  (Ecophoridas,  with 
descriptions  of  new  species,  A.  Busck  (Proc.  U.  8.  Sat.  Mus.,  S5  (1909),  pp. 
1S7-20H), — The  larvae  of  the  (Ecophoridae  are  said  to  have  various  life  modes, 
though  a  majority  either  live  in  spun  leaves  or  feed  in  decayed  wood.  One 
American  genus  Is  parasitic  upon  Kermes.  A  few  of  the  species  are  of  some 
economic  importance  as  enemies  of  cultivated  crops.  Many  of  the  species  over- 
winter as  adults  in  thatch  or  under  bark,  or  as  In  the  case  of  some  Depressarla, 
in  houses,  thereby  occasionally  causing  unnecessary  alarm  when  they  appear  in 
numbers  at  the  approach  of  warm  weather. 

Descriptions  of  new  species  of  North  American  crambid  moths,  W.  D. 
Kearfott  iProG.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  35  (1909),  pp.  367-393,  figs,  i^).— Twenty 
species  representing  8  genera  are  described  as  new. 

A  revision  of  some  species  of  Noctuidae  heretofore  referred  to  the  genus 
Homoptera  boisduval,  J.  B.  Smith  (Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  35  (1909),  pp.  209- 
275,  pis,  6). — ^A  table  for  their  separation  precedes  the  account  of  the  species 
noted. 

The  genitalia  of  the  group  Noctuidas  of  the  Lepidoptera  of  the  British 
Islands,  F.  N.  Pierce  (Liverpool,  1909,  pp.  XI  1-^88,  pis,  .5^).— This  account  of 
the  morphology  of  the  male  clasping  organs  is  said  to  record  the  results  of  20 
years'  investigation  made  In  odd  hours.    It  is  illustrated  by  many  pen  drawings. 
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The  iarch  shoot  moths  (Bd,  Agr,  and  Fisheries  [London],  Leaflet  208,  pp, 
K  fiff*f'  S), — ^An  account  is  given  of  the  tineid  moths,  Argyresthia  UevigateUa  and 
A.  atmoriella.  In  tbe  neighborhood  of  Oxford  and  in  Hampshire  the  larches  up 
to  20  years  of  age  are  said  to  have  been  much  injured  by  these  pests. 

Descriptions  of  some  new  mosquitoes  from  tropical  America,  H.  G.  Dyab 
and  F.  Knab  {Proc.  U,  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  35  {1909),  pp,  55-70).— Thirty-one  species, 
representing  7  genera,  are  de8cril)ed  as  new  to  science. 

Mosquitoes  at  St.  Vincent,  VV.  N.  Sands  {Agr.  Netcs  [Barlxidos],  8  {1909), 
No,  185,  p.  170). — ^A  list  is  given  of  12  species  of  mosquitoes  known  to  occur  on 
the  island  of  St.  Vincent  The  larvic  of  CeUia  {Anopheles)  argyrotarsis  and 
the  wild  pine  mosquito,  Wyromyia  sp..  were  found  breeding  In  abundance  in 
water  that  had  collected  at  the  bases  of  leaves  of  the  so-called  wild  pines,  which 
are  epiphytic  I)n)nienad8  belonging  to  various  species  of  Pitcaimia.  .Kchmea, 
and  Tillandsia  that  occur  in  large  numbers  on  various  trees.  Nearly  every 
plant  with  water  that  was  examined  contained  larvae,  even  those  brought  down 
from  a  height  of  30  to  40  ft. 

New  mosquitoes  from  the  Sudan,  F.  X.  Theobald  ( Rpt.  Wellcome  Research 
Labs.  Gordon  Mem.  Col.  Khartoum,  3  {1908),  pp.  2^9-267,  pi.  1,  figs.  27).— One 
genus  (Mimeteculex),  6  8i>ecie8,  and  1  variety  are  de8cril)ed  as  new  to  science. 

Mosquito  work,  A.  Balfour  {Rpt.  Wellcome  Research  iMbs.  Gordon  Mem. 
Col.  Khartoum,  3  {1908),  pp.  6.',-67,  figs.  2).— An  account  of  the  mosquito 
investigations  at  Khartoum.  It  is  said  that  while  Stegomyia  fasciata  has  occa- 
sionally reapi»eared  it  has  never  gained  a  footing  in  the  town  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  anophellne,  Pyretophorus  voHtalis.  Because  of  effective  work,  mos- 
.quitot»H  are  rare  In  Khartoum,  being  as  a  rule  represented  by  only  one  8i)ecies, 
Culex  fatigans. 

Prof.  Koebele's  work  on  horn  fly,  R.  C.  L.  Perkins  {Hawaii.  Planters'  Mo., 
:i8  {1909),  No.  ^,  pp.  122-125).— This  is  a  preliminarj'  report  on  the  introduc- 
tions, from  (Jermany,  of  parasites  and  other  enemies  of  the  horn  fly  now  under 
way. 

Warble  flies  {Agr.  News  [Barbados],  8  {1909),  No.  185,  p.  i70).— Notes 
are  given  on  the  ox  warble-fly,  which  Is  reported  to  have  been  found  at  St. 
I^ueia,  West  Indies,  in  cattle  that  had  been  imported  from  Canada. 

Sense  of  smell  in  flies,  A.  Hill  {Nature  [London],  80  {1909),  No.  206S,  p. 
308;  8(H.  Amer.  8up.,  67  {1909),  No.  17J,5,  pp.  375,  376).— The  author  has  found 
formalin  (40  per  cent  formaldehyde),  2  teaspoonfuls  to  a  soup  plate  full  of 
water,  to  be  by  far  the  most  efficient  of  fly  destroyers.  The  solution  neither 
attracts  nor  repels  the  flies. 

Sleeping  sickness  and  the  Bahr-El-Ohazal  Province,  H.  En  sob  and  R.  G. 
Archibald  {Rpt.  M^ellconie  Renvarch  Labs.  Gordon  Man.  Col,  Khartoum,  3 
(1908),  pp.  93-99,  maps  2). — Information  on  the  habits  and  distribution  of 
(Hossina  palpalis  and  G.  morsitans  is  included  in  this  account. 

Hylemyia  coarctata,  a  destructive  wheat  pest,  H.  F.  Fbykb  {Ent.  Mo.  Mag., 
J.  sn\,  20  {1909),  No.  23J,,  pp.  134,  135).— The  larvae  of  this  fly  are  said  to  have 
seriously  injured  young  wheat  In  England  by  feeding  In  the  stem.  The  damage 
caused  seems  to  have  been  generally  attributed  to  wireworms. 

An  illustrated  glossary  of  chsetotaxy  and  anatomical  terms  used  in  de- 
scribing diptera,  W.  R.  Walton  {Ent.  Nctvs,  20  {1909),  No.  7,  pp.  307-319, 
pis.  3). — A  richly  illustrated  glossary  of  value  to  the  economic  entomologist  in 
the  identification  of  flies. 

A  monographic  revision  of  the  Coleoptera  belonging  to  the  Tenebrionide 
tribe  Eleodiini  inhabiting  the  United  States,  lower  California,  and  adjacent 
islands,  P.  K  Blaisdell  iU.  8.  Nat.  Mus.  Bui.  63,  pp.  XI'h524,  pis.  13,  figs. 
8). — ^The  si>ecies  of  this  tribe  are  considered  under  the  four  genera  Trogloderus, 
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EhnbapbioD,  Eleodes,  and  Eleodimorpha,  the  last-named  of  which  is  new  to 
science. 

Species  of  the  tribe  rarely  ascend  plants,  although  the  smaller  species  may  be 
found  on  the  stems  or  under  the  bark  of  shrubs.  All  are  vegetable  feeders, 
apparently  preferring  dried  vegetation  and  fungi,  although  eating  green  plants. 
As  far  as  has  been  determined  they  are  neither  injurious  nor  beneficial,  appear- 
ing to  prefer  decaying  vegetation  to  the  living.  They  are  abundant,  both  as  to 
si>ecies  and  as  to  individuals,  throughout  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi 
Kiver,  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States  southward  into  lower 
California,  Mexico,  and  South  America, 

Observations  on  the  life  history  of  the  Tomicini  on  the  land  of  the  Mos- 
cow Agrricultnral  Institute,  N.  Malolietenkow  (Izr.  Mohcoi\  ticlsk,  Khoz. 
Inst.  [Ann.  Inst  Agron.  Moscou],  H  (J908),  No,  J,  pp.  99-113,  figs.  3).— The 
8i)ecies  here  considered  are  Tomicus  chalcographus,  T.  sexdentatus,  T.  laricis, 
Dryocoetes  autographns,  and  Trypodendron  lineatum. 

An  outbreak  of  horse-radish  leaf  beetles,  G.  Kobff  {Frakt.  B1.  Pflanzenhau 
u.  Schutz,  n.  scr.,  6  {190S),  yos.  8,  pp.  92-95,  figs.  2;  It.  pp.  129-132). —The 
injury  caused  by  Phwdon  cochleariw  is  here  described  and  remedies  therefor 
are  discussed. 

The  biology  of  the  garden  snout  beetles,  J.  Schbeiner  (Zlschr.  Wiss.  Insek- 
tenbiol.,  o  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  6-Li.  figs.  /O).— Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  life 
history  and  habits  of  Rliynchites  auratns,  R.  IXFchus,  and  It.  giganteus. 

New  breeding  records  of  the  coffee-bean  weevil,  E.  S.  Tucker  ( V.  S.  Dept. 
Agr,,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui,  64,  pi.  7,  pp.  6l-6Jjf,  pi.  1,  fig.  1). — The  coffee-bean  weevil 
(Arax'crus  fasciculatus)  lias  been  found  by  the  author  near  Alexandria,  I^i., 
breeding  in  dried  cornstalks.  From  the  evidence  at  hand  it  appears  that  the 
larvffi  hatch  within  the  living  tissues  of  the  plants.  Holes  made  by  the  weevils 
in  emerging  furnish  a  retreat  for  cotton  boll  weevils  which  may  enter  and  hiber- 
nate in  the  pith.  The  infestation  appeared  to  be  widespread.  The  weevil  has 
also  been  bred  from  berries  of  the  chinaberry  {Melia  azedarach)  at  Victoria, 
San  Augustine,  and  Ijongvlew,  Tex.,  and  Monroe,  La. 

The  parasite  Cerambycobius.  cusfimani,  which  is  an  important  enemy  of  this 
weevil,  is  also  highly  inimical  to  the  cotton  boll  weevil.  Eurytoma  tyloder- 
matis  and  several  undetermined  parasites  have  also  been  bred  from  infested 
chinaberries.  A  new  si)ecies  of  mite  belonging  to  the  genus  Pediculoides, 
known  as  an  enemy  of  boll  weevil  larvje,  was  found  at  Monroe,  La.,  attacking 
the  larvae. 

Previously  published  records  of  the  coCFee-bean  weevil  are  said  to  show  it  to 
be  a  common  insect  in  warm  climates  and  that  it  has  no  particular  food 
preference. 

The  ant  and  her  ways,  K.  Escherich  {Sci.  Amcr,  Sup.,  67  {19Q9),  No.  llJfl, 
pp.  W-406,  figs.  24). — ^A  i)opular  and  richly  illustrated  account  of  the  habits 
of  the  ant. 

The  bembecid  wasps  of  Boulder  County,  Colorado,  S.  A.  Rohwer  {Univ. 
Colo.  Studies,  6  (1909),  Xo.  3,  pp.  243-2 Jf 8,  figs.  8).— Six  species  are  listed. 

A  new  chalcidoid  of  the  Eulophid  genus  Aphelinus,  parasitic  on  Schizo- 
neura  cratflBgri,  A.  A.  Girault  (Psyche,  16  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  2.9-^r).— Females, 
of  Aphelinus  varieornis,  which  is  here  described  as  new,  were  bred  between 
November  16  and  December  18,  1908,  from  viviparous  forms  collected  on  Cra- 
taegus, October  17,  1908,  at  Chicago,  111. 

The  mustard  sawfly  (Athalia  proxima),  H.  M.  Lefroy  (.\teni.  Dept.  Agr. 
India,  Ent.  Ser.,  1  (1908),  No.  6,  pp.  357-370,  pi.  I).— An  account  of  the  life 
history,  habits,  etc.,  of  this  pest,  which  attacks  various  varieties  of  Brassica, 
radish,  etc.,  in  India. 
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Notes  on  the  Ixodoidea,  IV,  L.  G.  Neumann  {Arch,  Par.,  10  {1906),  No.  2, 
/>p.  195-219,  figs.  17). — Four  species  of  Ixodes,  7  species  of  Amblyomma,  and 
one  8i)ecles  each  of  Rhlplcephalus,  Dermacentor,  and  Hsemapbysalls  are  de- 
scribed as  new  to  science. 

Notes  on  the  Izodoidea,  V,  L.  G.  Neumann  {Arch,  Par.,  11  {1901),  No,  2, 
pp.  215-232,  figa,  /J)- — Rhipicephalus  Itinulntus  and  R,  supertritua.  both  taken 
from  the  horse  In  Congo  Free  State,  Margaropus  lounshuryi  from  the  horse  and 
cattle  In  Cape  Colony,  and  Argan  hrumpti  from  Central  Africa  are  described  as 
new  to  science. 

Notes  on  the  Ixodoidea,  VI,  L.  G.  Neumann  {Arch.  Par.,  12  {1908),  No,  1, 
pp.  5-21,  figs.  16). — In  this  part  two  species  of  each  of  the  genera  Ixodes,  Rhipi- 
cephalus, Amblyomma,  and  Ornltbodoros,  and  one  subspecies  belonging  to  the 
;renus  Ixodes  are  described  as  new. 

The  tick  pest,  F.  H.  Robertson  {Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  West  Aust.,  18  {1909), 
\o.  5,  pp.  368-311,  figs.  3). — A  brief  account  of  the  fowl  tick  whicli,  though 
almost  unknown  In  Western  Australia  10  years  ago.  has  now  become  very 
prevalent. 

Insects  and  diseases  of  vegetables,  M.  T.  Cook  and  W.  T.  Horne  {Estac. 
Vent.  Agron.  Cuba  Bui.  12,  English  Ed.,  pp.  28,  pis.  8).— This  is  a  prellminarj- 
rei)ort  on  the  Insect  pests  and  diseases  of  vegetables  in  Cuba. 

There  are  said  to  be  several  species  of  crickets  which  do  considerable  damage, 
among  the  most  troublesome  being  (Iryllodes  poeyi,  which  cuts  twigs  and  leaves 
from  small  plants  and  frequently  cuts  the  very  young  plants  at  the  surface  of 
(he  ground.  In  many  cases  entire  crops  are  destroyed.  The  changa  {Scaplcr- 
incus  didactglus)  does  some  damage  by  cutting  young  plants,  while  the  bibl- 
jagua  (Atta  insulnris)  Is  a  very  troublesome  ant.  Plant  lice  are  reported  to 
have  bet^n  abundant  on  many  vegetables,  such  as  turnips,  radishes,  beams,  cal)- 
bages,  cucumbers,  etc.  Thrlps  have  caused  considerable  injury  to  a  number  of 
plants,  i)articularly  beans  and  onions. 

The  red  spider  has  attacked  eggplants,  tomatoes,  and  other  plants,  while  a 
si)ecies  of  Eriophyes  attacks  the  tomato,  causing  a  thickening  of  the  stem  and 
an  excessive  growth  of  plant  hairs,  resulting  in  a  .stunted  plant  The  cachazudo 
(Fcltia  anncjra)  Is  considered  the  worst  enemy  of  tobacco.  Pieris  monuste  has 
beeii  si)ecially  destructive  to  rape  and  cabbage.  Plutella  maculipennis  are 
abundant  on  cabbage  and  rape  and  cause  considerable  loss.  Protoparce  Carolina 
feeds  to  some  extent  u|)on  tomatoes,  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  do  much 
injury.  The  larvte  of  Dilophonota  cUo  feed  upon  young  yuca  or  cassava,  and 
sometimes  occur  in  sufficient  numbers  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  growing  crop. 

I*ega-i)ega,  the  leaf  folder  {Microtnima  oHvia)  Is  specially  destructive  on 
tobacco  In  the  seed  bed,  also  attacks  several  vegetables,  particularly  tomatoes, 
jind  has  been  found  on  the  eggi)lant  and  Solanum  torvum.  Lineodes  Integra 
was  observed  in  December,  1904.  feeding  upon  eggplants  in  the  Matanzas  prov- 
ince. The  eggplant  weevil  {Anthonomus  vanpes)  has  been  observed  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  station,  where  it  Is  apparently  the  worst  enemy  of  the  eggplant. 

Of  the  bean  insects,  a  small  green  leaf  hopper  is  thought  to  be  the  most 
harmful.  A  species  of  Diabrotlca  and  lepldopterous  larvte  of  several  kinds  are 
also  Injurious  to  beans.  The  larvje  of  Layocheinus  obsoletus  have  been  found 
to  some  extent  on  the  old  canes  of  yuca  and  cassava,  but  apparently  do  not 
attack  the  plant  until  quite  old.  and  do  not  cause  a  great  amount  of  injury, 
l^^ither  the  pasador  of  the  tobacco,  or  a  species  very  similar  to  it,  caused  some 
trouble  by  feeding  upon  the  tubers  of  potatoes.  The  pasador  of  the  eggplant 
{Anthonomus  sp.),  a  stem  borer  of  a  different  family,  does  some  harm  by  short- 
ening the  productive  life  of  the  plants.    The  tetuan  {Cylas  formicariu9)  fre- 
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quently  occurs  In  great  numbers  and  causes  much  damage  to  the  roots  of  the 
sweet  potato. 

The  pickle  worm  (Diaphania  hyalinata)  is  reported  as  causing  considerable 
injury  to  cucumbers  and  pumpkins.  It  is  parasitized  to  some  extent  by  both 
dipterous  and  hymenopterous  parasites.  Papilio  polyxenes  has  been  observed 
at  the  station  feeding  on  the  parsnip.  Nematodes  have  been  found  to  cause  some 
loss  to  tomatoes.  The  insects  most  injurious  to  stored  seeds  in  Cuba  are  Calan- 
dra  oryzcB,  Bruchus  obtectus,  Bruchm  sp.,  Spermophagus  pectoralisj  and  a 
minute  moth. 

The  cabbage  and  related  plants  suffer  from  a  leaf  and  stem  rot,  which  is 
evidently  caused  by  Bacterium  campestris.  The  leaf  spot  or  blight  {Septoria 
lycopersici)  and  the  leaf  mold  (Cladosporium  fulvum)  have  been  found  quite 
commonly  on  tomatoes.  A  bacterial  tomato  blight  has  been  recognized  in  the 
sandy  lands  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  where  it  causes  some  loss.  In  the  year  1906-7 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  Pinar  del  Rio  vegetable  districts  from 
a  rot  which  attacks  fruit  of  the  tomato  at  the  blossom  end.  Complaints  were 
received  from  the  Gtiines  district  of  a  brown  rot  of  green  tomatoes,  which 
appears  to  be  due  to  a  Rhizoctonla. 

The  diseases  of  eggplants  here  mentioned  include  leaf  spot  (Phyllosticta  hor- 
iorvm),  a  stem  disease,  a  wilt  disease,  and  scab.  The  diseases  of  peppers 
mentioned  are  a  fungus  disease  of  the  roots,  probably  due  to  Sclerotium  sp., 
and  a  fungus  disease  of  the  leaves  (Cercospora  sp.).  Cucumbers,  muskmelons, 
and  watermelons  suffer  from  a  leaf  blight  or  mildew  (Plasmopara  cuhensis). 
Then  bean  diseases  mentioned  are  pod  rot  caused  by  the  fungus  Collectotrichum 
lindemuthianum  and  a  mildew  (Otdium  sp.).  Celery  at  the  station  during  the 
winter  of  1904-5  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  leaf  spot,  caused  by  the  fungus 
Cercospora  apii.  Okra  is  attacked  by  leaf  spot,  due  to  Cercospora  hiMsci,  A 
number  of  complaints  of  scabby  potatoes  have  been  reported. 

Remedies  for  the  insect  pests  and  diseases  reported  are  briefly  considered. 

The  insect  and  other  allied  pests  of  orchard,  bush,  and  hothouse  fruits, 
F.  V.  Theobald  {Wye,  1909,  pp,  XVI-\-550,  figs.  528).— This  book  is  said  to  be 
written  solely  with  the  object  of  placing  before  fruit  growers,  gardeners,  and 
amateurs  an  account  of  the  insects,  mites,  and  worms  which  attack  and  cause 
disease  among  fruit  trees,  bushes,  etc.,  both  in  the  open  and  under  glass.  The 
author  considers  in  consecutive  order  the  insects  injurious  to  the  apple,  apricot, 
cherry,  currants,  damson,  flg,  gooseberry,  loganberry,  nuts,  peach,  pear,  plum, 
pineapple,  quince,  raspl)erry,  strawberry,  and  grape.  Accounts  of  some  Insects 
which  might  become  pests  in  the  country  owing  to  importation,  beneficial  insects, 
and  washes  and  fumigants  used  in  insecticides  and  acaricides,  together  with 
other  data,  are  appended. 

Poisoned  bait  for  fruit  fly,  C.  W.  Mally  (Agr,  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope, 
34  {1909),  No,  6,  pp.  620-633,  pL  1,  figs.  5).— A  practical  test  of  the  poisoned 
bait  method  for  destroying  the  fruit  fly,  carried  on  from  January  to  April, 
1909,  in  continuation  of  work  conducted  during  1903-4,  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  991),  indicated  that  the  pest  can  be  almost  completely  con- 
trolled under  orchard  conditions  by  means  of  a  very  light  sprinkling  of  a 
poisoned  sweet  over  the  trees  Just  before  or  during  the  ripening  period  of  the 
fruit. 

In  the  experiment  reported,  the  formula  sugar  2  lbs.  and  arsenate  of  lead  4  oz., 
dissolved  in  cold  water  4  gal.,  was  used.  The  bait  was  applied  by  means  of  a 
common  brass  garden  syringe,  using  the  finest,  slightly  convex  rose,  which 
broke  the  liquid  up  into  innumerable  small  drops  as  It  was  forced  over  the 
trees,  thus  enabling  it  in  descending  to  be  evenly  distributed  in  the  form  of 
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very  small  specks  on  the  leaves.    From  1  to  li  pts.  was  sufficient  to  spray  a 
good-sized  10-year  old  peach  or  nectarine  tree. 

The  number  of  applications  of  the  bait  necessary  to  protect  any  given  crop 
of  fruit  will  vary  according  to  local  conditions  and  the  season.  By  beginning 
when  the  early  apricots  and  peaches  are  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  grown 
and  distributing  the  bait  carefully  and  evenly  once  every  10  days  to  2  weeks 
In  fine  weather  and  Immediately  after  each  rain  during  the  rainy  periods  the 
early  broods  of  the  fruit  fly  will  be  destroyed  and  thus  prevent  the  maggots  in 
the  fruit,  especially  if  reasonable  care  has  been  taken  In  collecting  and  de- 
stroying refuse  fruit.  If  the  early  baiting  Is  carefully  done  It  should  not  be 
necessary  to  bait  so  persistently  In  the  latter  part  of  the  season  unless  there 
is  an  outside  source  of  infection. 

**  It  Is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  treatment  of  stone  fruits  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fly  is  an  important  factor  in  protecting  the  apple  crop  from  infec- 
tion later  In  the  season.  The  poison-bait  method  just  described  for  stone  fruits 
Is  equally  applicable  for  citrus  fruits.  By  a  judicious  distribution  of  the 
poisoned  bait  over  the  tree,  hedges,  vines,  bushes,  etc.,  in  the  yard  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  fruit  fly,  the  house  fly  will  also  In  all  probability  be  destroyed 
to  a  large  extent." 

Experiments  with  arsenicals  in  combating*  the  grrapevine  pyralid,  H. 
MoRSTATT  (Weinhau  u.  Weinhandeh  27  (1909),  No8.  12,  p.  109;  13,  pp.  119, 
120), — ^A  brief  account  of  the  Injury  due  to  Conchylis  amhiguella,  and  of  ex- 
periments with  arsenicals. 

Spraying  v.  dusting,  F.  W.  Faurot  (Missouri  Frvit  8ta.  Bui,  19,  pp.  3-24, 
pis,  16), — The  results  of  comparative  tests  of  commercial  dust,  homemade 
dust,  and  liquid  sprays  conducted  by  the  author  In  cooperation  with  this 
Department  In  the  vicinity  of  Anderson,  Mo.,  are  here  reported. 

Experiments  upon  I^nslngburg  apples  reported  in  tabular  form  show  that 
93.8  per  cent  of  the  fruit  on  untreated  trees  the  first  of  June  dropped  after 
that  date  and  80  per  cent  of  the  fruits  that  fell  were  wormy.  From  the 
selected  trees  In  various  dusted  plats  from  75  to  93  per  cent  of  the  fruit 
dropped,  and  from  one- third  to  one-half  of  the  dropped  fruit  was  wormy,  while 
from  the  sprayed  plat  only  31.2  per  cent  of  the  fruit  dropped,  of  which  but 
7.2  per  cent  was  wormy.  Dust  was  found  to  be  about  Intermediate  In  value 
between  no  treatment  and  spraying  for  controlling  the  codling  moth.  A  plat 
that  received  10  applications  of  commercial  dust  gave  only  66  per  cent  of  the 
fruit  free  from  worms. 

Dust  was  found  to  be  entirely  Ineffective  against  bitter  rot  A  plat  that 
received  13  applications  of  commercial  dust  gave  only  2.3  per  cent  of  the 
fruit  free  from  bitter  rot.  Records  of  the  merchantable  fruits  and  culls  at 
picking  time  from  5  trees  treated  with  homemade  dust,  30  trees  treated  with 
commercial  dust,  70  sprayed  trees,  and  9  untreated  trees,  show  a  gain  of  from 
83  to  85  per  cent  of  merchantable  fruit  In  favor  of  the  sprayed  plat  over  either 
the  dusted  or  the  untreated  plats,  while  If  only  the  fruits  actually  picked  from 
the  trees  are  considered  the  gain  was  about  95  per  cent  In  favor  of  the  sprayed 
plat 

Experiments  with  Black  Twig  apples  show  a  difference  as  to  apple  scab  of 
over  87  per  cent  In  favor  of  the  sprayed  plat  and  emphasized  the  Inefficiency 
and  Impracticability  of  dusting  for  the  control  of  fungus  diseases.  Counts  of 
merchantable  fruit  and  culls  showed  a  difference  of  over  56  per  cent  of  mer- 
chantable fruit  in  favor  of  a  sprayed  plat  when  compared  with  dusted  plats, 
and  of  over  73  per  cent  when  compared  with  an  untreated  plat 

Gano  trees  were  sprayed  under  200  lbs.  pressure  with  Bordeaux  nozzles  and 
with  vermoral  nozzles  with  1/10  In.  openings  in  the  caps,  but  after  the  mixture 
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dried  a  careful  examination  showed  no  difference  in  the  filling  of  the  calyx 
cavities.  Where  power  sprayers  are  operated  at  high  pressure  It  Is  considered 
that  Bordeaux  mixture  made  with  2  lbs.  of  bluestone  and  3  lbs.  of  lime  to  50 
gal.  of  mixture  is  sufficiently  strong  for  the  two  sprayings  following  the  falling 
of  the  blossoms. 

It  is  recommended  that  for  the  first  application,  Bordeaux  mixture  (5:5:  50) 
or  (4: 4: 50)  be  used  after  the  cluster  buds  open  but  before  blooming;  that  the 
second  application  be  Bordeaux  mixture  (2:3:50)  and  an  arsenical,  applied 
Just  as  soon  as  the  bloom  had  fallen;  that  the  third  application  be  Bordeaux 
mixture  (2:3:50),  or  self-boiled  sulphur-lime,  and  an  arsenical,  applied  3  to 
4  weeks  after  the  petals  fall ;  that  the  fourth  application  be  Bordeaux  mixture 
(4 :  4 :  50)  and  an  arsenical,  applied  6  or  7  weeks  after  the  petals  fall ;  that  the 
fifth  application  be  Bordeaux  mixture  (4:4:50)  and  an  arsenical,  applied  9 
or  10  weeks  after  the  blooming  period ;  and  that  the  sixth  apiilication  be  Bor- 
deaux mixture  (4:4:  50)  and  an  arsenical,  applied  about  3  weeks  after  the 
fifth  application. 

Concentrated  lime  sulphur:  Its  properties,  preparation,  and  use,  J.  P. 
Stewabt  (Pennsylvania  8ta.  Buh  92,  pp.  3-20,  figs,  5), — The  advantages 
enumerated  for  this  Insecticide  are  cheapness  and  wide  availability  of  ma- 
terials; Rifety  to  the  trees;  simplicity  of  preparation;  and  substantial  eflfcctive- 
ness  if  carefully  made  and  thoroughly  applied;  while  the  disadvantages  are 
extreme  causticity  and  corrosion  to  flesh  and  machinery :  large  amounts  of  sed- 
iment of  uncertain  value;  a  demand  for  immediate  application;  inability  to 
store  the  product,  thus  requiring  extra  labor  at  times  when  men  are  already 
rushed  and  often  involving  loss  of  materials;  the  need  for  heating  excessive 
amounts  of  water ;  the  lack  of  "  creeping  ability ; "  and  the  absence  of  a  sure 
and  convenient  test  for  reliability  of  the  finished  spray.  These  imperfections 
having  greatly  limited  the  use  of  the  wash,  the  author  conducted  an  investiga- 
tion in  order  to  determine  the  essential  features  Involved  in  the  preparation  of 
storable  cencentrated  solutions. 

The  problem  of  producing  a  storable  lime-sulphur  is  one  of  preventing  the 
crystal  formation  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  of  securing  a  product  suffi- 
ciently condensed  to  entitle  it  to  storage  space.  Excess  of  lime  and  exposure 
to  air  were  found  to  be  important  factors  in  the  crystallization,  whereas  ordi- 
nary temperatures  have  little  effect  on  the  crystallization  or  keeping  qualities 
cf  solutions. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  show  that  the  way  to  avoid  permanent  crystal 
formation  is  to  remove  the  lime  in  the  ingredients,  transfer  the  liquid  to  a 
storage  vessel  while  still  hot  and  protect  it  from  the  air,  either  by  oil  films  or 
complete  filling  of  closed  vessels. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  different  ratios  of  sulphur  to  lime  show 
that  the  optimum  weight  of  sulphur  for  use  with  100  gal.  of  water  and  100  lbs. 
of  lime  ranges  from  190  to  205  lbs.  "The  best  concentration  is  evidently  a 
matter  of  viewpoint.  For  the  best  utilization  of  materials  and  fair  storage 
qualities,  112  to  120-gal.  volumes  are  preferable.  For  better  storage  and  fair 
utilization  of  materials,  75  to  80-gal.  volumes  may  be  best.  For  average  quali- 
ties of  both  utilization  and  storage,  100  to  110-gal.  volumes  are  best,  as  well 
as  simplest,  and  are  accordingly  recommended  in  this  bulletin  for  general  con- 
ditions." 

The  details  connected  with  the  preparation  and  application  of  the  wash  in- 
cluding a  table  of  times  and  strengths  of  spraying  for  various  purposes  are  dis- 
cussed at  length. 

Directions  for  the  application  of  carbon  disulphid  in  vineyard,  orchard, 
garden,  and  farm,  L.  Hiltneb   (Prakt.  Bl,  P/lanzenhau  u.  Schutz,  n.  «er.. 
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7  (1909),  No.  4,  pp,  45-53,  figs.  3), — Directions  are  given  for  the  use  of  this 
insecticide,  including  descriptions  of  the  apparatus  to  be  used.  A  knapsack  in- 
jector is  illustrated. 

Spraying:  machinery,  F.  W.  Faubot  (Missouri  Fruit  8ta.  Bui.  20,  pp.  3-26, 
pis.  J2). — This  discussion  of  spraying  machinery  is  said  to  be  based  ui>on  sev- 
eral years*  observations,  field  experience  in  the  operation  of  a  numi)er  of  makes 
of  machines,  and  data  obtained  from  mechanical  tests  relating  to  the  efficiency, 
convenience,  and  suitability  of  certain  accessories.  The  author  does  not  rec- 
ommend any  particular  make  or  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  mechanics  of  vari- 
ous machines  but  calls  attention  to  those  commendable  or  objectionable  fea- 
tures which  in  general  make  machines  desirable  or  undesirable  for  use  under 
ordinary  conditions. 

The  use  of  the  Bengal  bean  in  lime  cultlvationB  (Affr.  News.  [Barbados], 

8  (1909),  Xo,  ISff,  p.  J 54,  fig.  i).— The  discovery  is  reported  that  certain  trees 
which  had  l)een  in  a  dying  state  for  some  time  as  a  result  of  an  attack  by  scale 
insects  wore  much  improved  in  general  vigor  and  freedom  from  scales  after  the 
Bengal  bean  i)lant  (Mucuna  pruriens)  had  climbed  over  them  and  covered  their 
branches  for  a  year  or  two.  From  extended  trials  then  made  with  the  bean 
it  is  rt»|)orted  that  good  results  always  follow,  and  that  the  results  are  better 
the  more  completely  the  beans  cover  in  all  the  trees.  Up  to  the  present  time  this 
has  bwMi  tried  only  on  limes  that  were  badly  infested  with  scale  before  the 
beans  were  planted.  One  field  which  received  this  treatment  some  7  years  ago, 
and  has  had  no  spraying  or  other  treatment  of  a  similar  kind  since,  is  remark- 
ably healthy  and  free  from  sea  la  It  is  considered  probable  that  the  cover  of 
beans  maintains  a  more  moist  condition  beneath  and  in  this  way  encourages 
the  growth  of  the  fungi  which  attack  and  kill  scale  insects. 

Animal  parasites  and  diseases  of  the  tea  plant,  C.  Bernard  (Bui.  D^pt. 
Agr.  Indcs  X<:^vr1and.,  1909.  No.  23,  pp.  148,  pis.  -^).— Part  1  of  this  work  (pp. 
1-30)  is  a  general  report  of  preliminary  observations  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
table parasites,  including  a  bibliographical  index. 

In  part  2  (r)p.  41-148),  the  acarlds  which  attack  the  plant,  including  the  so- 
called  rod  spider  (Tctrangchus  bioculatus),  scarlet  mite  (Brevipalpus  oho- 
vatus),  yellow  mite  (Tarsonemus  translucens) ,  flve-ribbed  tea  mite  (Phytoptus 
earinaiuH),  and  the  pink  mite  (P.  thcw),  and  the  remedies  therefor,  are  con- 
sidered at  some  length.  Next  to  the  so-called  mosquito  blight  due  to  species 
of  Heloi)eltis,  the  red  spider  is  said  to  be  the  worst  pest  of  the  tea  plant  that 
occurs  in  Java. 

Pwe-nyet  and  Indian  dammars,  D.  Hooper  (Agr.  Ledger,  1908-9,  No.  3 
(Vcg.  Prod,  Scr.,  No.  108),  pp.  31-50.  fig.  /).— This  is  a  report  on  the  quality  of 
resins  known  as  pwO-nyet,  which  are  formed  by  bees,  particularly  Melipona 
(Trigona)  la'viceps,  in  building  their  nests. 

Silkworms  and  how  to  rear  them,  Mrs.  J.  South  (Queensland  Agr.  Jour.,  21 
(1908),  Nos,  3.  pp.  135-142,  figs.  9;  4,  PP.  184-187,  pi  i,  fig.  1;  5,  pp.  226-228, 
pis.  S,  figs.  1). — A  brief  account,  accompanied  by  illustrations  of  the  apparatus 
used  in  rearing  silkworms.  Several  species  besides  Bomhyx  mori  including 
the  tusser  (Anthcrca  mylitta),  muga  (A.  assama),  and  erl  (Attacus  ricini) 
are  considered. 

FOODS— HIJHAN  NIJTEITION. 

Food  products,  H.  Duo  at  and  A.  L.  Girard  (Les  Produits  AUmentaires. 
Paris,  1908,  pp.  378,  figs.  148). — ^This  volume  is  made  up  of  four  independent 
publications  bound  together,  the  first  dealing  with  animal  products,  the  second 
with  vegetable  products,  the  third  with  beverages,  and  the  fourth  with  sugars, 
coflfee,  and  tea.  The  production  and  manufacture  of  these  food  products,  their 
general  characteristics,  and  other  similar  objects  are  considered. 
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Preliminary  report  of  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner  for  the  year  1908, 
J.  FousT  {Penn.  Dept,  Agr,  Bui.  183,  pp.  57). — ^A  summary  Is  given  of  the  work 
of  the  department,  and  statistics  of  a  number  of  analyses  of  canned  vegetables 
and  fruits,  dairy  products,  meats  and  fish,  cakes,  ice  creams,  flours,  and  other 
foodstuffs  which  were  examined  are  discussed. 

A  list  of  creameries  In  Pennsylvania  is  also  given,  together  with  an  article  by 
W.  Frear  on  the  dairy  industry  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a  paper  by  C.  H.  La  Wall 
and  H.  P.  Cassidy  on  the  trade  in  decayed  eggs  known  as  "rots  "  and  "  spots  " 
and  their  employment  in  food  products,  in  which  a  large  amount  of  information 
is  summarized  regarding  the  handling  and  marketing  of  eggs,  egg  preservation, 
the  uses  of  spoiled  eggs  by  bakers,  and  the  Importance  of  restricting  the  use  of 
such  materials  to  teclmical  purposes. 

Beport  of  the  Department  of  Food  and  Drugrs,  State  Board  of  Health,  for 
June,  1909,  H.  E.  Barnabd  {Mo.  BuL  Ind.  Bd,  Health,  12  (1909),  No.  6,  pp. 
78-82). — Of  142  samples  of  canned  goods.  Ice  cream,  milk,  and  beverages  exam- 
ined 46  were  found  to  be  illegal. 

Beport  of  the  Department  of  Food  and  Drugs,  State  Board  of  Health, 
for  July,  1909,  H.  B.  Babnakd  (Mo.  Bui.  Ind.  Bd.  Health,  12  (1909),  No.  7,  pp. 
90-94)' — Of  312  samples  of  sausage,  meat,  dairy  products,  baking  powders,  beer, 
and  other  materials  examined  189  were  declared  illegal. 

Information  is  also  given  regarding  the  Inspection  work  in  groceries,  markets, 
canning  factories,  flour  mills,  milk  depots,  etc.,  and  regarding  the  prosecutions 
brought  under  the  state  law. 

Bacon  curing  in  Scotland,  L.  M.  Douglas  (Trans.  Highland  and  Agr.  8oc. 
Scot.,  6.  ser.,  21  (1909),  pp.  58-74,  figs.  7).— A  general  and  statistical  article  on 
the  Scotch  bacon  industry  in  comparison  with  bacon  production  in  Ireland. 

Electric  process  of  curingr  meat  (Pure  Products,  5  (1909),  No.  8,  pp.  40U 
402). — ^A  recently  devised  process  is  described  in  which  meat  is  placed  in  pickle 
in  vats  which  have  systems  of  electrodes  at  each  end,  forming  poles  from  which 
an  electric  current  passes  through  the  brine  and  meat,  alternating  from  pole  to 
pole.  It  is  claimed  that  the  meat  cures  much  more  rapidly  than  by  the  usual 
process. 

Bemarks  on  the  electric  process  of  curing*  meat,  O.  W.  Willcox  (Pure 
Products,  5  (1909),  No.  8,  p.  402). — ^The  author  discusses  critically  the  electric 
process  of  curing  meat  noted  above  and  its  possible  relation  to  the  pure  food 
laws.  In  his  opinion  the  sodium  chlorld  is  dissociated  by  the  electric  current 
and  recombined  in  the  meat,  forming  sodium  hypochlorite.  "  Viewing  the  proc- 
ess simply  from  the  known  facts  of  electrolysis,  the  electric  meat-curing  process 
appears  as  a  process  of  bringing  the  meat  into  contact  with  a  solution  of  a  pretty 
strong  antiseptic." 

Observations  on  an  outbreak  of  meat  poisoning  at  Limerick,  E.  J.  Mc- 
Weeney  (Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1909,  No.  2524,  pp.  1171-1173).— A  disastrous  out- 
break of  food  poisoning,  with  a  number  of  deaths,  was  traced  to  the  eating  of 
warmed  over  meat  and  was  caused,  according  to  the  author's  conclusion,  i)artly 
by  bacterial  Intoxication  and  partly  by  infection,  the  causal  micro-organism 
being  Bacillus  enteritidis.  It  seems  probable  that  the  animal  was  sickly  and 
harbored  the  bacillus  at  the  time  of  slaughter. 

"The  practical  lesson  to  be  derived  from  the  observation  of  this  occurrence 
is  twofold.  First,  It  indicates  the  need  there  is  for  the  abolition  of  the  private 
slaughterhouse  and  [the  need]  for  the  inspection  of  all  animals  used  for  human 
food,  both  before,  during,  and  after  slaughter ;  secondly,  it  emphasizes  the  danger 
arising  from  the  use  of  old  scraps  of  meat,  and  especially  of  beef.  If,  on  eco- 
nomic grounds,  such  leftover  pieces  must  be  used  up,  the  only  way  of  avoiding 
or  diminishing  the  danger  would  seem  to  be  very  thorough  and  prolonged  boiling. 
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Ordinary  examination  of  such  meat  may  fall  to  discover  any  grounds  for  sus- 
picion." 

Dried  eggrs  and  dried  milk  (Pure  Products,  5  (1909),  No.  9,  pp.  46S-47S).— 
Methods  of  manufacturing  dried  eggs  and  dried  mills  are  described. 

Soups  in  tablet  form  (Pure  Products,  5  {1909),  No.  9,  p.  497). — A  process  of 
malting  condensed  soup  in  the  form  of  tablets  is  described.  In  the  example 
cited  fat,  onions,  meat  extract,  rice,  farina,  and  salt  are  used. 

The  chemical  composition  of  soup  tablets,  H.  Wagneb  and  J.  CLEMEirr 
{Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl,  18  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  S1J^19).-' 
Analyses  of  a  large  number  of  commercial  soup  tablets,  chiefly  of  German  manu- 
facture, are  reported. 

Absence  of  purin  bases  in  caviar,  K.  Linnebt  {Biochem.  Ztschr.,  18  (1909), 
No.  3-5,  pp.  209,  210). — From  analysis  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  caviar 
contains  neither  purin  bases  nor  true  nucleic  acid. 

Phosphate  in  foods  (Dept.  Agr.  Mysore,  Ann.  Rpt.  Agr.  Chem.,  9  (1907-8), 
pp.  21,  22). — The  author  rei)orts  0.35  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  in  rice,  0.69  per 
cent  in  ragl  (Eleusine  coracana ) ,  and  1.02  per  cent  In  oatmeal.  The  experimental 
data,  in  the  author's  opinion,  did  not  substantiate  the  popular  idea  entertained 
locally  that  ragl  is  not  so  good  a  food  as  rice  on  account  of  a  deficiency  in 
phosphorus. 

Some  African  food  grrains  (Bui.  Imp.  Inst.,  7  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  145-154).— 
Information  is  given  regarding  the  commercial  value  of  food  grains  received 
from  South  Africa  and  analyses  are  reported  of  gray  millet,  **  Tamba  "  millet, 
"  Bolu "  grain  (Eleusine  coracana)  "  Bambarra  **  groimdnuts,  and  seed$  of 
Hibiscus  sahdariffa. 

Milling  and  baking  qualities  of  some  Sudan  wheats,  A.  E.  Humphbies 
(Millers'  Gaz.,  33  (1909),  No.  17,  pp.  208,  209).— Tests  with  6  samples  of  wheat 
are  reported.  Variety  names  were  not  given,  but  the  sample  which  was 
decidedly  superior  to  the  others  was,  in  the  author's  opinion,  similar  to  the 
variety  known  in  India  as  Muzafifemagar. 

Notes  on  the  aforementioned  wheats,  R.  Hewisoi?  (Millers'  Qaz.,  S3  (1909), 
Xo.  17,  pp.  209,  210). — Brief  statements  are  made  regarding  the  source  of  the 
wheats  included  in  the  investigation  referred  to  above. 

Flour  testing  for  the  baker,  II.  Habcoubt  (Pure  Products,  5  (1909),  No,  8, 
pp.  395-398). — ^A  discussion  of  the  subject  with  citation  of  some  of  the  Canadian 
work. 

"Any  information  which  a  baker  can  get  regarding  the  peculiarities  of  the 
flour  he  is  buying  ought  to  be  of  considerable  value.  As  has  been  shown,  no 
chemical  analyses  will  bring  out  the  desired  point,  but  simple  baking  tests  made 
by  an  exi)erienced  person  with  the  proper  appliances  will  enable  a  baker  to 
purchase  flour  intelligently  and  handle  it  to  the  best  advantage  In  the  bakery." 

The  behavior  of  wheaten  flour  toward  bakers'  and  brewers'  yeast,  J.  L. 
Baker  and  H.  F.  E.  Hulton  (Jour.  8oo.  Chem.  Indus.,  28  (1909),  No.  14,  pp. 
778-781). — An  experimental  explanation  was  sought  for  the  fact  that  brewers' 
yen  St,  when  used  in  bread  making,  does  not  produce  a  degree  of  fermentation 
commensurate  with  that  produced  by  distillers'  yeast. 

When  comparative  tests  were  made  with  both  brewers'  and  bakers'  yeast 
and  wheat  flour,  using  distilled  water  as  a  menstrum,  practically  no  fermenta- 
tion took  place  in  the  case  of  the  brewers*  yeast,  while  distillers'  yeast  fer* 
mented  well.  When  tap  water  was  employed,  however,  the  brewers'  yeast  fo- 
mented without  any  trouble. 

Experiments  were  then  conducted  with  Inorganic  salts,  potassium  sulphate 
and  others,  In  distilled  water.  Here  It  was  found  that  fermentation  had  taken 
place  with  brewers'  yeast  and  that  these  salts  bad  a  sort  of  protective  or  antl- 
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toxic  effect  toward  the  toxins  contained  in  tlie  wheat  flour.  The  use  of  these 
salts  produced  no  acceleration  of  fermentation  with  baiters*  or  distillers'  yeast. 
The  effect  produced  by  tap  water  is  probably  brought  about  by  the  presence  of 
acid  calcium  carbonate.  Brewers'  yeast  cultivated  three  times  in  distillers' 
mash  took  on  some  of  the  characteristics  of  bakers'  yeast. 

The  explanation,  therefore,  is  that  the  yeast  cells  acquire  a  sort  of  immunity 
to  the  toxin  of  the  raw  cereals.  It  is  thus  obvious  wtiy  brewers'  yeast  does 
not  give  entire  satisfaction  when  used  with  raw  flours.  It  can  be  employed  for 
bread  making,  however,  by  cultivating  it  several  times  in  distillers'  or  raw 
worts,  and  thus  acquiring  a  certain  degree  of  immunity,  or  substances  like 
potassium  sulphate  may  be  used  to  protect  the  organisms  from  the  cereal  toxin. 

The  toxicity  of  flours  toward  top  fermentation  of  yeasts  (Saccharomyces 
cerevisiae),  J.  L.  Bakeb  and  H.  F.  E.  Htjlton  {Jour.  8oc.  Chem:  Indus,,  28 
(1909) y  No.  U,  pp.  78i-78-}).— This  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  on  wheat 
flours  noted  above.  Fermentations  were  carried  out  with  invert  sugar,  aqueous 
flour  extract,  invert  sugar  and  flour,  aqueous  flour  extract  and  flour,  distillers' 
wort  (rye  and  maize),  cold  aqueous  extract  of  distillers'  malt,  and  unboiled  malt 
wort  prepared  from  brewers'  malt. 

It  was  found  that  potassium  sulphate  was  without  effect  as  far  as  the  actual 
acceleration  of  fermentation  was  concerned  with  invert  sugar  solutions,  and 
that  its  function  is  only  that  of  a  protective  agent  against  toxins.  A  distilled 
water  extract  of  the  toxin  is  destructive  to  yeast  and  this  toxicity  can  be  held 
in  check  by  the  addition  of  potassium  sulphate.  The  fermentation  of  a  sugar 
solution  by  brewers'  yeast  is  stopped  by  adding  flour,  but  if  potassium  sulphate 
is  present  the  fermentation  proceeds.  Brewers'  yeast  is  acted  upon  strongly 
by  the  rye  flour  toxin,  but  the  latter  is  not  so  soluble  as  the  toxin  of  wheat. 
Fermenting  an  aqueous  solution  of  flour  by  brewers'  yeast  and  adding  flour 
checks  the  fermentation.  Bakers'  yeast  fermentations  are  not  affected.  A 
malt  distillers'  wort  containing  rye  flour  and  maize  is  toxic  to  brewers'  yeast, 
but  this  toxicity  can  be  destroyed  by  boiling.  High  kilning  temperatures  destroy 
the  toxicity  of  the  malt  but  the  process  of  germination  does  not.  The  toxicity 
in  the  flour  may  also  be  partially  destroyed  by  heating  at  a  temperature  of 
100**  C.  for  some  hours.  The  author  sought  to  simulate  the  toxic  action  of  the 
flour  toxin  by  adding  potassium  cyanid  to  the  fermentation,  but  found  that 
potassium  sulphate  exerted  no  protective  effect. 

Breakfast  foods,  R.  Harcoukt  {Pure  Products,  5  {1909),  No.  9,  pp.  451- 
455). — This  discussion  of  the  nutritive  value  and  place  in  the  diet  of  cereal 
breakfast  foods  is  based  on  the  author's  investigations  (B.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  683). 

Examination  of  some  of  the  diabetic  foods  of  commerce,  D.  W.  Fetterolf 
{Univ.  Penn.  Med.  Bui.,  22  {1909),  No.  7,  pp.  217-222).— Analyses  of  a  number 
of  sorts  of  gluten  flours  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and  of  foreign 
diabetic  products  are  reported  in  comparison  with  wheat  flour.  The  amount 
of  carbohydrates  in  both  classes  of  diabetic  goods  varied  within  wide  limits. 

An  analysis  is  also  reported  of  peanuts  and  of  a  raspberry  Jelly  which  has 
been  put  on  the  market  for  diabetics.  The  latter  proved  to  be  "  a  wholly  arti- 
flclal  product,  composed  of  apple  Juice,  glycerin,  anilin  coloring,  and  flavored  with 
artificial  raspberry  flavor.   The  origin  of  this  spurious  product  is  unknown." 

Infant's  and  invalid's  foods,  A.  McGill  {Lab.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Canada 
Bui.  185,  pp.  15). — In  this  report  are  included  the  results  of  the  examination  of 
77  samples  of  so-called  infant's  and  invalid's  foods.  The  author  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  these  goods  fall  naturally  into  two  classes  which  are  distin- 
guished by  the  amount  of  unchanged  starch  present.  One  group  containing 
about  75  per  cent  of  unchanged  starch  may  be  designated  as  farinaceous  foods, 
while  the  remainder  contain  smaller  amounts,  some  showing  little  or  no  starch. 
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"  Most  of  those  foods  which  are  i)oor  In  fat  are  directed  to  be  prepared  for 
use  by  addition  of  milk. 

**  It  must  be  said  that  some  of  those  directed  to  be  prepared  with  water  only 
would  seem  to  provide  a  starvation  diet  for  infants,  so  far  as  the  fat  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  questions  of  this  kind  must  be  left  to  be  decided  by  physicians." 

The  molecular  weight  of  the  dextrin  of  honey  from  Coniferaa,  H.  Bar- 
scHALL  (Ar6.  K.  Gsndhtsamt.y  28  (1908),  No.  2,  pp.  405-419,  fig.  i).-— The  molec- 
ular weight  ranged  in  5  samples  from  456  to  485. 

Fruit  juices,  11.  O.  Brooks  {Pure  Products,  5  {1909),  No.  9,  pp.  455-459).— 
Average  analyses  of  apple,  grape,  lime,  pineapple,  strawberry,  and  other  fruit 
juices  are  presented,  and  the  manufacture  of  fruit  juices,  especially  on  a  com- 
mercial scale,  is  discussed. 

Cherry  juice,  P.  Buttenberg  and  P.  Bebg  {Ztschr.  Vniersuch.  Nahr.  u. 
OenussmtL,  11  { 1909),  No.  11,  pp.  672,  673). — A  number  of  analyses  are  rei)orted. 

Concerning  the  uncooked  juice  from  different  sorts,  of  strawberries,  J. 
KocHs  {Pharm.  Zentralhalle,  50  {1909),  No.  28,  pp.  585-5S7).— Analyses  are 
rei)orted  of  the  juice  of  30  varieties  of  strawberries.  The  l)erries  ranged  in 
weight  from  0.9  to  16.2  gm.  each. 

Wine  musts  of  the  year  1908  from  the  Moselle  and  neighboring  localities, 
A.  Wellenstein  {Ztschr.  Vniersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Qenussmil.,  18  {1909),  No.  4» 
pp.  271-275). — A  large  number  of  analyses  are  reported. 

Temperance  beers,  II.  E.  Barnard  {Mo.  Bui.  Ind.  Bd.  Health,  12  {1909),  No. 
7,  pp.  95,  96). — The  general  character  of  so-called  temperance  beers  is  dis- 
cussed in  comparison  with  ordinary  beer,  and  46  analyses  are  reix>rted. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate,  E.  Luhmann  {Kakao  und  Schokolade.  Hanover,  1909, 
pp.  210,  figs.  68;  rev.  in  Pure  Products,  5  {1909),  No.  8,  p.  439).— It  has  been 
the  author's  purpose  in  this  volume  to  give  an  extended  description  of  the  prep- 
aration of  all  kinds  of  cacao  preparations  and  the  apparatus  necessary  in  this 
industry. 

"Malt  coffee,"  L.  Eberlein  {Pure  Products,  5  {1909),  No.  9,  pp.  459,  460).— 
The  process  of  manufacturing  so-called  malt  coffee  from  kiln  malt,  either  wet  or 
dry,  is  described. 

Tea,  A.  McGill  {Lab.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Canada  Bui.  183,  pp.  18). — ^The  total 
number  of  samples  examined  was  222.  The  results  showed  that  31  black  teas 
and  19  green  teas  were  below  standard  in  extractives.  Two  samples  yielded 
more  than  8  per  cent  ash. 

For  this  investigation  only  the  cheaper  grades  of  tea  were  secured.  "  With 
very  few  exceptions,  the  teas  .  .  .  are  retailed  at  from  15  to  30  cts.  per  pound. 
They  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  representing  the  lower  qualities  of  this 
article.  Most  samples  consist  of  large,  coarse  leaves,  very  much  broken,  and 
have  a  large  proportion  of  leafstalks  and  bits  of  stem.  The  delicate  aroma 
of  good  tea  is  notably  absent,  on  infusing;  but  the  teas  are  botanically  true  to 
name,  and  no  admixture  of  foreign  leaves  occurs." 

Ground  ginger,  A.  McGill  {Lah.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Canada  Bui.  184,  PP* 
19).— Of  150  samples  examined  65  per  cent  were  declared  genuine,  21  per  cent 
adulterated,  and  14  per  cent  doubtful. 

Commercial  cream  of  tartar,  A.  Lemoine  {Lah.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Canada 
Bui.  180,  pp.  23). — The  total  number  of  samples  examined  was  225,  of  which 
180  were  genuine,  41  adulterated,  and  4  doubtful. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  color,  W.  Hoffman  {Pure  Products,  5  {1909), 
No.  9,  pp.  476-478). — A  commercial  method  followed  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
color  from  cane  sugar  or  from  glucose  is  described.  This  material  is  marketed 
either  in  liquid  or  solid  form.    The  author  states  that  pulverized  sugar  color. 
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generally  mixed  with  a  little  fat,  is  used  in  tbe  coffee  industry  under  the  name 
"  coffee  essence." 

"  Beer  colored  with  sugar  color  may  be  recognized  by  the  fact  that  the  foam  is 
not  a  beautiful  white,  but  has  a  yellow  color." 

The  fuels  of  the  household,  Marian  White  (Boston,  1909,  pp.  97). — The 
comi)osltion  of  fuels,  combustion,  ignition,  and  incandescence,  the  solid  fuels, 
the  semisolid  fuels,  liquid  and  gaseous  fuels,  economy  of  fuels,  and  the  use  of 
electricity  for  light  and  heat  are  some  of  the  questions  discussed.  This  volume 
summarizes  a  large  amount  of  data  on  the  subject  with  special  reference  to 
household  problems.    An  index  is  provided. 

Cookingr  for  two,  Janet  M.  Hill  (Boston,  1909,  pp.  XII-\-407,  pi.  i,  figs.  105, 
dgms.  3). — A  large  number  of  recipes  are  given  for  the  preparation  of  foods  in 
small  quantities,  the  problems  of  housekeeping  are  discussed  from  this  stand- 
point, and  sample  menus  are  given  for  a  family  of  two  for  a  week  in  each  month 
of  the  year. 

The  grist  of  domestic  science,  Elizabeth  Gist  (Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  1909,  rev. 
id.,  pp.  168). — The  author  has  summarized  a  large  number  of  recipes  for  the 
preparation  of  food  and  in  addition  briefly  discusses  some  general  household 
topics. 

Food  values.  Practical  methods  in  diet  calculations  (Bui.  Amer.  School 
Home  Econ.,  Ser.  1,  1909,  No.  IS,  pi.  1,  figs.  13). — Data  are  summarized  In  tabu- 
lar form  which  show  the  nutritive  value  of  a  large  variety  of  foods  reduced 
to  the  uniform  basis  of  portions  supplying  100  calories,  and  also  on  the  basis  of 
composition  and  energy  value  per  ounce,  the  former  table  being  compiled  from 
I.  FlsherV  work  (B.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  1174),  and  the  latter  from  publications  by 
J.  H.  Kellogg.  Fisher's  graphic  method  of  calculating  dietaries  (E.  S.  R.,  18, 
p.  1152)  Is  also  explained. 

Note  on  the  social  condition  of  certain  workingr  class  families  in  Dublin, 
C.  D.  La  Touche  and  T.  J.  Stafford  (Dublin:  Oovt.,  1907,  pp.  45). — Data  were 
collected  regarding  living  expenses,  food  consumption,  etc.,  of  21  worklngmen's 
families  In  Dublin. 

The  protein  content  in  these  studies  ranged  in  round  numbers  from  45  gm.  to 
154  gm.  per  man  per  day,  the  energy  value  In  these  2  cases  being  2,058  and 
3,927  calories,  respectively.  In  a  few  cases  the  energy  value  was  higher  than 
the  latter  figure,  while  in  10  cases  it  was  less  than  3,000  calories.  In  the  case 
of  10  of  the  families  representing  unskilled  laborers  the  average  protein  con- 
sumption was  in  round  numbers  81  gm.  and  the  energy  2,64J)  calories  per  man 
per  day.  The  total  weekly  income  of  the  unskilled  laborers  was  on  an  average 
13.99.  In  the  case  of  all  the  families  studied  the  average  Income  from  all 
sources  was  $5.62. 

The  sociological  and  economic  aspects  of  the  data  collected  are  discussed  and 
suggestions  are  made  for  Improvement  of  the  diet 

In  the  opinion  of  the  authors,  under  the  conditions  studied,  there  Is  no  margin 
for  a  family  of  5  with  an  Income  of  $5  a  week. 

"  In  view  of  the  large  proi)ortlon  of  Income  devoted  to  food,  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  the  food  are  all-important.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  attack 
the  question  of  protein  and  fuel  value  sufficiency  both  from  the  empirical  and 
from  the  scientific  standpoint,  (a)  by  collecting  budgets  on  the  same  lines  as  In 
the  present  Instance  for  representative  families  in  the  British  Isles,  both  In 
town  and  country  districts,  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries,  in  the  most  extended 
manner  possible;  (b)  by  showing  from  the  statistics  so  obtained  the  maximum, 
minimum,  and  average  protein  and  calories  actually  consumed  per  head  over  a 
very  wide  area,  and  under  a  great  diversity  of  conditions,  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  phenomena  observed  proceeding  with  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  quan- 
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tity  of  protein  and  calories  needed  for  physical  efficiency  under  varying  circum- 
stances of  age,  sex,  occupation,  season,  and  climate;  (c)  by  educating  the  labor- 
ing classes,  as  the  results  of  conclusions  reached,  as  to  how  their  living  might 
be  improved  by  a  more  economical  and  effective  application  of  their  expenditure 
on  food." 

Cost  of  livingr  [in  the  district  of  Frankfort],  F.  Oppenheimeb  (Diplo.  and 
Cons.  Rpis,  [London^,  Ann.  8er.,  1909,  No.  4325,  pp.  i^^^).— A  considerable 
amount  of  statistical  data  is  summarized  regarding  the  cost  of  food  and  other 
household  necessities,  the  consumption  of  meat,  and  similar  topics. 

Labor,  wages,  and  cost  of  livingr  [Moscow],  H.  M.  Gbovb  (Diplo.  and  Cons. 
Rpta.  [London],  Ann,  8er,,  1909,  No.  4823,  pp.  20-24) .—Borne  data  are  included 
regarding  the  cost  of  important  foodstuffs  in  different  years. 

Food  requirements  in  the  Tropics  and  in  Europe,  Glogneb  (Arch.  Schiffs 
u.  Tropcn  Hyg.,  13  (1909),  No.  6;  ahs.  in  Biochem.  Zenthl.,  8  {1909),  No.  13-16, 
p.  695). — In  the  Tropics  the  author  weighed  71  kg.  and  required  2,118  calories 
or  21).8  calories  per  kilogram  for  maintenance.  After  5  years  residence  in 
Europe  he  required  only  25.4  calories  per  kilogram  and  increased  In  weight. 

The  amount  of  water  consumed  per  day  in  the  Tropics  was  greater  than  in 
Europe  by  353  cc. 

The  influence  of  meteorological  and  climatic  conditions  on  metabolism, 
J.  B.  Nichols  {Med.  Rec.  [N.  Y.],  76  {1909),  No.  12,  pp.  4^1.  472).— On  the 
basis  of  data  which  he  has  collected  and  summarized  the  author  discusses  the 
regulation  of  body  temperature,  and  the  effects  of  heat  and  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  and  other  conditions  on  food  requirements,  muscular  work,  and 
other  body  conditions.  A  generous  diet  he  considers  is  required  in  cold  weather 
or  cold  climates  to  make  up  for  the  greater  loss  of  heat  "  There  Is  no  necessity 
for  an  increase  of  nitrogenous  food  In  the  cold,  as  energy  yield  only  is  needed, 
for  which  purpose  fat  and  carbohydrate  admirably  serve.  .  .  . 

**  In  hot  humid  weather  it  is  especially  important  for  the  individuaFs  comfort 
and  safety  that  heat  elimination  be  adequate.  Heat  production  should  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum^  as  by  avoiding  muscular  activity.  The  diet  is  not  the 
greatest  factor  affecting  the  amount  of  body  oxidation,  as  any  excess  of  food 
not  required  to  be  burned  up  to  provide  for  the  body  activities  is  stored  up  in 
the  body.  However,  excess  of  food  does  to  some  degree  increase  body  oxidation, 
carbohydrate  least,  and  protein  much  the  most  Hence  is  indicated  rather 
spare  diet  In  hot  weather,  especially  of  nitrogenous  food.  However,  in  obese 
persons  a  spare  protein  diet  might  be  of  advantage,  through  Its  effect  In  dimin- 
ishing the  store  of  body  fat  and  so  improving  the  conditions  for  heat  dissipa- 
tion." 

The  digestion  and  absorption  of  protein,  K.  von  Kobosy  {Zenthl.  Physiol., 
23  {1909),  No.  7,  pp.  205-208) .—The  absorption  of  protein  and  protein  constit- 
uents in  different  parts  of  the  digestive  tract  was  studied,  using  egg  albumen, 
gliadln,  glycocol,  and  leucln. 

Larger  amounts  of  several  amino-aclds  were  absorbed  in  passing  from  the 
small  Intestine  to  100  cm.  of  the  ciecum  than  was  the  case  with  the  mixed 
cleavage  products,  the  difference  between  the  lower  and  the  higher  cleavage 
products  being  especially  marked.  As  the  author  points  out,  the  experimental 
daUi  reported  did  not  prove  that  protein  is  hydrollzed  to  amino-aclds  and  ab- 
sorbed in  this  form,  though  they  render  such  a  supposition  probable. 

The  fate  in  the  animal  body  of  the  benzol  ringr  of  protein  which  is  not 
hydrolized.  Phenazeturic  acid  as  an  important  constituent  of  urine,  H. 
Vasiliu  {Mitt.  Landw.  Inst.  Breslau,  4  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  705-7i^ ) .—Investiga- 
tions are  reported  in  continuation  of  earlier  work  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  863). 
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According  to  the  author's  conclusions,  protein  contains  4  or  5  per  cent  (esti- 
mated as  hippuric  acid)  of  a  benzol  constituent  which  is  not  hydrolized.  In  the 
case  of  carnivorous  animals  the  benzol  ring  is  largely  destroyed,  while  in  the 
case  of  herbivorous  animals  this  is  not  the  case,  two-fifths  appearing  in  the 
urine  as  hippuric  acid  and  three-fifths  as  phenazeturic  acid.  Accordingly,  the 
author  concludes  that  this  portion  of  the  proteid  molecule  is  4  or  5  per  cent  less 
valuable  for  herbivorous  than  for  carnivorous  animals.  Phenazeturic  acid  he 
regards  as  almost  as  important  a  constituent  of  the  urine  of  herbivorous  ani- 
mals as  hippuric  acid. 

Quantitative  investigations  in  regard  to  the  elimination  of  protein  acids 
by  the  urine,  W.  Gabinski  {Bui,  Internat,  Acad.  8ci.  Cracovic,  CI.  8ci.  Math, 
ct  Nat.,  1909,  No.  9,  pp.  851-853;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  33  (1909),  No.  73,  Rvpert., 
p.  317). — This  is  a  study  of  the  amount  of  protein  acids  which  are  discharged 
under  normal  physiological  conditions,  and  of  a  few  cases  of  the  eliminations 
under  pathological  conditions. 

The  digrestion  of  fat  in  the  animal  body,  S.  J.  Levites  (Biochem.  Ztschr,, 
20  (1909),  No.  3-5,  pp.  220-223).— Using  egg-yoke  fat,  olive  oil,  and  other  fats, 
experiments  were  made  with  dogs  from  which  the  author  concludes  that  when 
fat  is  fed  either  alone  or  mixed  with  other  foodstuffs  only  a  very  small  quan- 
tity is  saponified  in  the  stomach. 

The  absorption  of  fat  stained  with  Sudan  HI,  L.  B.  Mendel  (Amer. 
Jour.  Physiol.,  2//  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  493-^96) .—From  his  experimental  data  the 
author  concludes  that  "  when  fat  stained  with  water-insoluble  dyes,  like  Sudan 
III,  is  fed,  the  pigments  readily  pass  into  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  thereby 
reach  the  blood  stream.  Since  these  compounds  are  soluble  In  free  fatty  acids 
as  well  as  in  neutral  fats,  their  presence  in  the  lypmh  can  not  be  taken  as 
evidence  either  for  or  against  the  possibility  of  the  digestion  of  fats  prior  to 
their  absorption." 

The  excretion  of  sulphurous  acid  by  a  man  in  experiments  with  sodium 
sulphite  and  with  sulphurous  acid  combined  with  sodium  salts,  F.  Fbanz 
and  G.  Sonntao  (Arh.  K.  Qsndhtsamt.,  28  (1908),  No.  1,  pp.  225-260).— The 
occurrence  of  volatile  sulphur  compounds  in  urine  distillates  Is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  proof  of  the  presence  of  sulphurous  acid  since  acidulated  human 
urine  under  normal  conditions  yields  such  compounds,  the  nature  of  which  Is 
in  part  unknown.  Since  the  normal  amount  of  these  compounds  caif  not  be 
definitely  determined,  It  Is  necessary  in  estimating  sulphurous  acid  In  urine  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  such  volatile  bodies  and  also  to  make  sure  that  the 
sample  shows  the  presence  of  sulphurous  acid.  In  the  case  of  man  as  with 
animals  (dogs)  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphurous  acid  taken  Into  the  stomach 
Is  recoverable  as  sulphate.  By  exercising  great  care  and  testing  at  Intervals 
of  10  or  15  minutes,  sulphurous  acid  may  be  detected  In  the  urine,  but  In  no 
case  in  quantity  greater  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  taken. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  experiments  on  the  excretion  of  sulphurous  acid 
when  taken  In  the  form  of  salts  are  In  accord  as  regards  physical-chemical 
relations  with  those  secured  from  pure  aqueous  and  acid  solutions. 

The  effect  of  age  and  size  upon  the  respiratory  exchange  of  infants, 
A.  Schlossmann  and  H.  Murchhauseb  (Biochem.  Ztschr.,  18  (1909),  No.  6,  pp. 
Ji99-505). — From  tests  with  an  Infant  at  different  times  It  appeared  that  the 
carbon  dloxld  excretion  and  oxygen  consumption  per  square  meter  of  surface 
area  did  not  vary  with  Increasing  age,  and  that  in  reality  metabolic  changes 
are  proportional  to  surface  area. 

An  apparatus  for  studying  the  respiratory  exchange,  F.  G.  Benedict 
(Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  24  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  3^5-31  Ji,  figs.  6).— The  principle 
used  in  the  respiration  calorimeter  experiments  for  measuring  respiratory  fac- 
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tors  has  been  adapted  by  the  author  to  respiration  experiments  of  short  dura- 
tion in  which  the  respiratory  quotient  is  measured.  This  form  of  apparatus  is 
portable  and  a  respiration  chamber  is  not  required. 

The  apparatus  is  so  arranged  that  the  subject  breathes  through  nose  pieces 
connected  with  three-way  valves.  A  continuous  air  current  is  maintained  by 
means  of  a  blower.  Carbon  dioxld  and  water  are  removed  from  the  expired 
air  by  means  of  soda  lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  oxygen  is  added  to  the  air 
before  it  enters  the  lungs,  the  apparatus  being  of  the  so-called  closed-circuit 
type. 

Check  experiments  in  which  ether  was  burned  and  comparative  experiments 
with  the  respiration  calorimeter  indicate  that  the  method  is  accurate. 

The  Boston  respiration  calorimeter,  W.  Falta  (Wiener  Klin,  Wchnsehr., 
22  {1909),  Xo.  16;  ahs.  in  Biochem,  CenthL,  8  {1909),  No.  17-18,  pp.  775,  776).— 
A  descriptive  article  with  results  of  exi)eriments  on  dial>etlc  patients  conducted 
by  the  author  and  by  F.  G.  Benedict 


ANIMAL  PEODTTCTION. 

Further  Investigrations  on  the  utilization  of  nonproteid  nitrogen  com- 
pounds in  feeding  stuffs,  A.  Morgen,  C.  Begeb,  and  F.  Westhausser  {Landw. 
Vers.  Stat.,  11  {1909),  No.  1-3,  pp.  1-170).— These  experiments  were  carried 
out  on  a  plan  similar  to  those  previously  reiwrted  •(£.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  975),  In 
which  a  portion  of  the  protein  in  the  ration  fed  to  milch  sheep  and  goats  was 
replaced  by  amid  extracts  of  malt  sprouts,  carbohydrates,  asparagin,  and  am- 
monium acetate. 

Additional  substitutes  used  In  the  later  experiments  included  amid  extracts 
from  grass  and  from  beets,  ammonium  tartrate,  and  ammonium  phosphate. 
The  basal  rations  consisted  of  hay,  beet  chips,  straw,  gluten,  starch,  meal,  sugar, 
and  peanuts.  During  the  protein  period  about  2.33  kg.  of  crude  protein  was  fed 
I)er  1,000  kg.  live  weight,  of  which  about  3  per  cent  was  nonproteid.  In  the 
amid  periods  the  nonproteid  nitrogen  varied  from  28  to  44  per  cent  of  the  crude 
protein.  In  the  carbohydrate  period  the  crude  protein  was  1.533  kg.,  but  the 
amount  of  pure  protein  was  the  same  as  In  the  amid  period.  For  the  study 
of  milk  production  13  sheep  and  8  goats,  and  for  the  study  of  digestibility  6 
wethers,  7  mllch  sheep,  and  2  milch  goats,  were  used  as  experimental  animals. 

The  eflPects  of  protein  substitutes  on  the  yield  of  milk  were  similar  to  those 
previously  obtained,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Average  yields  of  milk  and  milk  solids  and  pereentage  of  milk  fat  with  different 
protein  substitutes  as  eompared  with  the  yields  and  fat  pereentage  on  a  pro- 
tein  ration. 


Num- 
ber of 
ani- 
malH. 


Kind  of 
animal. 


Sheep  .. 
...do-... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 

Goats... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


Ration  substituted. 


Ammonium  acetate  In  the  food.... 
Ammonium  acetate  in  the  drink.., 

Ammonium  tartrate , 

Asparogm , 

Amid  extract  of  malt  sprouts , 

Amid  extract  of  Krass , 

Amid  extract  of  beeta 

Carbohydrates 

No  substitute 

Ammonium  acetate 

Ammonium  phosphate 

Amid  extract  of  malt  sprouts 

Amid  extract  of  grass 

Amid  extract  of  beets , 

Carbohydrates 


Yield  of 
milk. 


Ptrd. 
91.5 
93.7 
80.8 
86.9 
78.6 
81.1 
69.0 
76.3 
77.5 
91.2 
96.1 
90.1 
77.5 
81.3 
97.6 


Yield  of 
dry 

Yield  of 
nitro- 

Yield of 
fat 

matter. 

gen. 

Perct. 

PercU 

PcrcL 

88.8 

86.2 

88.2 

90.8 

86.3 

91.0 

70.5 

73.8 

61.7 

80.5 

79.0 

74.0 

73.6 

73.4 

69.7 

76.7 

69.6 

78.0 

72.8 

65.6 

83.5 

78.7 

71.7 

72.6 

73.6 

73.0 

67.6 

91.7 

89.6 

97.1 

86.0 

89.0 

76.6 

86.2 

86.4 

80.9 

81.0 

78.2 

98.2 

88.7 

77.6 

97.1 

93.8 

92.4 

91.1 

Relative 
percent- 
axe  of 


PercL 
95.6 
96.7 
76.4 
83.9 
88.9 
96.3 

121.3 
94.3 
88.0 

107.1 
80.6 
89.4 

127.2 

119.7 
92.9 
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The  different  rations  did  not  perceptibly  affect  the  live  weights  of  the 
animals  nor  the  character  of  the  milk  fat,  as  shown  by  the  refractometer. 

The  accompanying  table  of  coefficients  of  digestibility  are  the  average  results 
obtained  with  7  milch  sheep  and  2  milch  goats : 

Average  coefficients  of  digestibility  of  rations  containing  protein  and  protein 

substitutes. 


Rations. 


Protein 

Ammonium  salts  and  as- 

paragin , 

Amid  extract  from  malt 

sprouts 

Amid  extract  from  beets . . 
Amid  extract  from  grass . . 
Carbohydrates 


Dry 
matter. 


Ret. 
67.6 

66.3 

68.7 
69.2 
65.7 
65.9 


Crude 
protein 
nitro- 
gen. 


P.ct. 
63.2 

63.3 

42.6 
53.5 
43.0 
44.9 


Pure 
protein 
nitro- 
gen. 


P.ct. 
66.2 

50.6 

27.2 
47.5 
83.3 
47.9 


Cor- 
rected 
crude 
protein 
nitro- 
gen, o 


P.ct. 
84.1 

84.2 

79.1 
76.5 
70.7 
77.8 


Cor- 
rected 

pure 
protein 
nitro- 
gen, o 


P.ri. 
83.6 

75.6 

67.6 
69.8 
62.2 
76.9 


Fat. 


Nitro- 

?en- 
ree 
extract 


P.ct. 
81.8 

80.8 

80.1 
86.1 
83.3 
82.9 


P.ct. 
80.1 

78.8 

78.2 
77.1 
66.6 
79.0 


Crude 
fiber. 


P.ct. 
48.2 

43.4 

44.9 
56.8 
33.8 
43.0 


Ash. 


P.cL 
37.4 

36.2 

28.8 
57.7 
47.0 
39.7 


•  Corrected  digestibility  obtained  by  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  method. 

In  the  experiment  with  6  wethers,  an  addition  of  gluten  to  a  ration  of  malt- 
sprout  extract  and  straw  increased  the  digestibility  of  the  crude  protein  and 
decreased  the  amount  of  protein  In  the  feces. 

The  entire  series  of  experiments  showed  that  a  partial  substitution  of  a 
nonprotein  for  a  protein  ration  Increased  the  amount  of  protein  in  the  feces, 
but  It  is  still  undetermined  whether  or  not  a  portion  of  this  protein  Is  formed 
from  the  nonprotein  of  the  feed  by  means  of  bacteria.  The  amount  of  metabolic 
products  is  increased  by  coarse  feeds,  which  irritate  the  alimentary  tract, 
straw  having  more  Influence  in  this  respect  than  hay.  With  a  normal  amount 
of  coarse  fodder  this  effect  Is  fairly  constant,  but  in  these  experiments  the 
metabolic  products  amounted  on  an  average  to  0.56  gm.  of  nitrogen  per  lUO 
gm.  of  digested  organic  dry  matter. 

On  the  substitution  of  amlds  for  protein,  W.  Thaeb  (Landw.  Vers.  Stat., 
70  {1909).  No.  5-6,  pp.  ^IS-Wh  fiQ-  U  abs.  in  Chem,  ZentbU  1909,  II,  No.  J^, 
pp.  305,  306). — This  experiment  was  a  repetition  of  that  reported  by  Frled- 
laender  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  70),  except  that  growing  wethers  were  used  Instead 
of  full-grown  sheep.  The  results  obtained  were  similar  to  those  of  the  previ- 
ous experiment.  The  gain  In  body  nitrogen  was  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
protein  and  starch  value,  and  Is  represented  graphically  in  the  form  of  a 
parabola. 

The  nutritive  value  of  grape  marc,  J.  Fabre  {Frog.  Agr,  et  Vit.  {Ed.  VEst- 
Centre),  30  {1909),  No.  38,  pp.  362-368).— In  experiments  with  a  horse  for 
5  days,  on  a  ration  consisting  exclusively  of  gra|)e  marc,  the  coefficients  of 
digestibility  were  for  dry  matter  28.5,  crude  protein  21.5,  fat  50.4,  nitrogen- 
free  extract  34.5,  crude  cellulose  20.3,  and  ash  29.0  per  cent  The  coefficients 
of  digestibility  of  a  similar  experiment  with  a  sheep  lasting  4  days  were 
dry  matter  33.6,  crude  protein  15.9,  fat  49.3,  nitrogen-free  extract  36.9,  crude 
cellulose  26.4,  and  ash  50.1  per  cent  These  experiments  Indicate  that  grape 
marc  is  worth  about  one-third  as  much  as  grass  as  a  feed,  though  practical 
feeders  have  thought  It  to  be  worth  about  one-half  as  much. 

Sawdust  and  gypsum  as  food  for  cattle  {Agr.  Oaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  20  {1909), 
No.  3,  p.  251). — It  Is  reported  that  in  England  mixtures  of  sawdust  and  gyp- 
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sum  have  been  sold  as  by-products  of  cereals.  The  sawdust  is  finely  ground 
and  mixed  with  gypsum  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  having  flour  attaching  to  it 

Some  new  feeding  stuffs  and  their  relative  values  as  cattle  foods,  A. 
Smetham  {Roy.  Lancashire  Agr.  8oc.  Jour,  1909,  pp.  28-45). — Analyses  are 
rei)orted  of  soy-bean  cake  and  meal,  cotton-seed  cake  from  China,  Burma,  and 
West  Africa,  Japanese  linseed  cake  and  meal,  Chinese  rape-seed  cake  and 
meal,  Burma  ground  nut  cake,  Java  beans,  Indian  darl,  Guinea  com  meal, 
lentils,  locust  beans,  coconut  cake,  copra  cake,  palm  kernel  meal,  candle  nut 
cake.  Para  rubber  nuts,  tallow  nuts,  canary-seed  cake,  poppy-seed  cake,  peat 
dust,  hemp-seeil  cake,  and  other  feeding  stuffs. 

Beglstered  feeding  stuffs  (Kansas  8ta.  Feeding  Stuffs  Buls.  i,  pp,  4;  2,  pp. 
4;  S,  pp.  jj). — These  bulletins  contain  the  names  of  all  feeds  registered  in  the 
State  of  Kansas  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  and  a  list  of  manufacturers 
residing  outside  the  State  who  have  in  previous  years  registered,  but  who  have 
not  renewed  their  registration  since  July  1,  1909.  They  are  the  first  of  a 
series  of  bulletins  to  be  published  monthly  and  to  contain  matters  of  interest 
to  the  consumer  and  to  the  trade  in  concentrated  feeding  stuffs. 

Concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs,  F.  W.  Robison  (Mich.  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Dcpt.  Bui.  161-163,  pp.  16-30). — Analyses  are  reported  of  linseed 
and  cotton-stKxl  meals,  gluten  feed,  tankage,  blood  meal,  pea  and  oat  brans, 
and  chicken,  molasses,  and  mixed  feeds.  The  bulletin  also  contains  extracts 
from  the  Michigan  feeding-stuffs  laws. 

Inspection  and  analyses  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs,  W.  F.  Hand  et  al. 
(Mississippi  Sta.  Bui.  123,  pp.  5-6/).— This  bulletin  contains  the  text  of  the 
feeding-stuff  law,  with  comments  thereon,  besides  general  information  on  the 
composition,  value,  adulteration,  and  use  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs,  and  other 
data.  Analyses  are  reported  of  rice  bran  and  polish,  wheat  bran,  middlings, 
and  shorts,  corn  chops,  and  proprietary  and  mixed  feeds. 

Analyses  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs,  B.  L.  Habtwell,  J.  F.  Morgan,  and 
L.  F.  Whipple  (Rhode  Island  Sta.  Bui.  134,  PP*  79-98). — ^Analyses  are  reported 
of  animal  meal  and  beef  scraps,  cotton  and  linseed  meals,  gluten  feed,  malt 
sprouts  and  brewers'  grains,  wheat  bran  and  middlings,  mixed  and  proprietary 
feeds,  provender  and  chop  feeds,  corn,  oat,  hominy  and  alfalfa  meals,  buckwheat 
feed,  dried  beet  pulp,  and  red  dog  flour. 

Foodstuffs  and  their  deterioration,  H.  Gamble  (Vet.  Jour.,  65  (1909),  No. 
411,  pp.  439-452,  fig.  1). — ^These  are  notes  on  the  deterioration  of  feeds  due  to 
bacteria,  fungi,  animal  parasites,  and  other  causes.  Experiments  are  re- 
ported on  growing  pure  cultures  of  bacteria  and  molds  found  In  linseed  cake, 
cotton  cake,  and  maize. 

Abstracts  of  feeding  experiments,  B.  L.  Habtwell  (Rhode  Island  Sta.  Bui. 
134,  pp.  65-78). — This  is  a  continuation  of  the  popular  summary  of  recent 
feeding  experiments,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  567). 

Experiments  in  feeding  beef  steers,  J.  A.  McLean  (Mississippi  Sta.  BuL 
12 1,  pp.  12). — The  objects  sought  in  undertaking  these  experiments  were  to 
determine  (1)  the  feeding  value  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls  combined,  when 
fed  (a)  to  2-year  old  cattle,  (b)  to  1-year  old  cattle;  (2)  what  amounts  are 
most  desirable  for  daily  rations;  and  (3)  the  profltableness  of  making  beef  on 
meal  and  hulls.  The  experimental  animals  were  of  mixed  Hereford,  Shorthorn, 
and  Angus  breeds. 

A  lot  of  22  2-year-olds  fed  a  ration  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls  made  for 
89  days  an  average  daily  gain  per  head  of  2.06  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  6.49  cts.  per 
pound.  The  steers  sold  at  $5.65  and  the  heifers  for  $5.25  per  hundredweight 
Estimating  them  to  be  worth  31  cts.  per  pound  at  the  beginning  of  the  test 
they  would  have  given  a  total  profit  of  $257.93. 
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A  lot  of  26  yearlings  fed  for  103  days  a  similar  ration  made  an  average  daily 
gain  per  head  of  .1.82  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  G.06  cts.  per  pound.  The  steers  sold  at 
$4.50  and  the  heifers  at  $3.50  per  hundredweight.  The  net  proceeds  would 
allow  only  $2.57  per  hundredweight  as  a  possible  purchase  price,  which  would 
indicate  that  yearlings  of  such  condition  and  size  as  these  should  be  fed  longer 
for  profitable  results,  and  on  a  ration  of  not  more  than  4  to  5  lbs.  per  head 
I)er  day. 

**  Cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls  when  fed  to  2-year-olds  give  excellent  daily 
gains  at  profit-making  cost.  Yearlings  will  not  finish  into  market  conditions  in 
a  100-day  period  on  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls.  A  full  ration  of  meal  for 
2-year-olds,  as  indicated  by  this  experiment,  should  not  exceed  7.5  lbs.  per 
head  per  day  and  probably  not  more  than  7  lbs.  per  head  per  day." 

Meat  production  in  Germany,  H.  Gerlich  (Ztschr,  Agrarpolitikj  7  (1909)^ 
No8.  7,  pp,  3J,8-S88;  8,  pp,  -42M50).— Statistical  tables  are  used  to  illustrate 
the  importance  of  meat  production  in  Germany,  which  was  formerly  only  a 
side  issue  of  agriculture.  To  offset  the  high  prices  of  feeds  it  is  pointed  out 
that  more  economy  is  needed  in  saving  the  waste  of  the  cities  which  may  be 
used  for  feeds  or  fertilizers,  and  more  feeds  must  be  grown  at  home  if  meat 
production  is  to  be  profitable.  As  the  acreage  in  Germany  can  not  be  increased 
to  any  extent  the  yields  per  acre  must  be  increased  and  every  available  foot 
of  land  must  be  utilized. 

On  the  value  of  milk  for  fattening  calves,  Bassmann  (Milch  Ztg„  38  {1909)^ 
No,  26 J  pp,  SOi,  305). — On  a  ration  composed  of  skim  milk  and  whole  milk  the 
average  returns  for  the  whole  milk  for  fattening  3  calves  was  14.1  pfennig  i)er 
liter  (about  3.5  eta  per  quart),  when  the  skim  milk  was  estimated  to  be  worth 
2.5  pfennig  per  liter  (about  0.6  per  quart).  On  a  ration  of  whole  milk  alone  1 
calf  returned  a  value  of  10.6  pfennig  per  liter  (about  2.6  cts.  per  quart). 

Winter  and  summer  calf  rearing:,  J.  M.  Adams  and  W.  F.  Pbendebgast 
(Dcpt.  Agr.  and  Tech.  Inatr.  Ireland  Jour.,  9  (1909) ,  No.  4,  pp.  695-703).— The 
expense  of  raising  the  calves  of  the  cows  used  in  the  experiments  of  the  authors 
noted  on  page  673  of  this  issue  was  as  follows :  The  November  calves  of  the  first 
experiment  showed  a  profit  of  £2  5s  8d  and  the  April  calves  a  loss  of  £4  2s  Id. 
In  the  second  experiment  the  winter  calves  showed  a  profit  of  £3  4s  lid ;  the 
summer  calves  a  loss  of  8s  id. 

A  successful  ovarian  transplantation  in  the  gruinea  pigr,  and  its  bearing: 
on  problems  of  g^enetics,  W.  E.  Castle  and  J.  C.  Phillips  (Science,  n.  ser.^ 
SO  (1909),  No.  766,  pp.  312,  313).— The  ovaries  were  removed  from  an  albino 
guinea  pig  about  5  months  of  age  and  replaced  with  ovaries  of  a  black  guinea 
pig  about  1  month  old.  The  albino  was  then  mated  with  an  albino  male  and 
6  months  later  bore  2  black  pigmented  young.  Evidently  the  transplanted 
ovaries  became  functional  as  no  modification  of  the  germ  cells  could  be  detected 
as  a  result  of  the  changed  environment.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  so-called 
modifications  obtained  by  other  investigators  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  372)  may  have 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ova  may  have  come  from  the  regenerative  tissues 
of  the  mother  rather  than  from  the  tissue  of  the  introduced  ovaries. 

Action  of  the  corpus  luteum,  P.  Bouin  and  P.  Ancel  (Compt.  Rend.  Soc. 
Biol.  [PaHs],  66  (1909),  No.  12,  pp.  505-507).— ^tuaies  on  the  rabbit  apparently 
show  that  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  uterus  preparatory  to  the  attach- 
ment of  the  ova  are  due  to  the  infiuences  of  the  corpus  luteum. 

Corpus  luteum  and  mammary  gland,  P.  Ancel  and  P.  Bouin  ( Compt,  Rend. 
Soc.  Biol.  [Paris],  66  (1909),  No.  14,  pp.  605-607;  abs.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc. 
[London],  1909,  No.  4,  p.  ^>J8).— Further  studies  with  a  virgin  rabbit  indicate 
a  correlation  between  these  2  organs,  both  of  which  reach  their  maximum  de- 
velopment in  14  days.    The  development  of  the  mammary  gland  has  two  phases 
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during  gestation :  The  first  or  kinetic,  when  the  cells  are  rapidly  formed,  and 
which  is  determined  by  the  secretion  of  the  corpus  luteum,  and  the  second  or 
glandular  phase,  which  is  conditioned  by  some  other  factor. 

The  spermatogrenesis  of  the  domestic  guinea  (Nomida  meleagris),  M.  F. 
GuYEB  (Anat.  Anz.,  3Ji  (1909),  No,  20-21,  pp.  502^13,  pis.  2).— The  author  finds 
that  although  there  are  several  departures  from  those  recorded  for  the  sperma- 
togenesis of  most  vertebrates,  the  general  order  and  most  of  the  minor  details 
with  guinea  fowl  are  similar  to  those  of  the  pigeon  previously  determined, 
including  the  double  numerical  reduction  from  the  spermatogonia!  number  of 
chromosomes  brought  about  through  a  pairing  of  the  chromosomes  both  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  si)ermatocyte8. 

An  important  i>oint  determined  was  the  existence  of  an  accessory  chromo- 
some common  to  insects,  which  possibly  has  some  bearing  on  the  determination 
of  sex.  Seventeen  chromosomes  differing  in  size  occurred  in  the  spermatogonia. 
Nine  appear  for  division  in  the  primary  si)ermatocytes,  of  which  8  are  pre- 
sumably bivalent,  the  other  being  accessory  and  passing  undivided  to  one  pole 
of  the  spindle  In  advance  of  the  others.  "At  the  division  of  the  secondary 
spermatocyte  the  odd  chromosome  after  lagging  for  some  time  divides  longi- 
tudinally. The  divisions  of  the  secondary  spermatocytes  result  in  the  produc- 
tion In  equal  numbers  of  2  classes  of  spermatids,  those  containing  the  odd 
chromosome  and  those  without  It.  The  two  kinds  of  spermatids  are  visibly 
different  and  ultimately  give  rise  to  spermatozoa  which  differ  in  size." 

The  spermatogenesis  of  the  domestic  chicken  (Gallus  gallus),  M.  F.  Guteb 
(Anat.  Anz.y  34  (1909),  No.  22-2^,  pp.  573-580,  pJa.  2).— In  the  spermatogenesis 
of  the  chick,  as  In  that  of  the  guinea,  there  is  an  accessory  chromosome,  a  double 
numerical  reduction  to  one-fourth  the  spermatogonia!  number  of  chromosomes, 
and  two  sizes  of  spermatozoa.  In  the  first  division  of  the  spermatocytes  the  odd 
chromosome  not  Infrequently  reveals  a  tripartite  structure.  Often  one  of  Its 
components  seems  to  stand  more  or  less  apart  and  behaves  much  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  supernumerary  chromosome.  The  odd  chromosome  passes  undivided 
to  one  pole  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  Thus  one  daughter  cell  receives  8,  the 
other  9  chromosomes.  The  final  result  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  spermatocytes 
is  the  production  of  4  si>ermatlds,  two  of  which  receive  4,  and  two  5  chro- 
mosomes. 

Parthenogenetic  segmentation  in  birds,  A.  LficAUXOi?  (Compt  Rend.  Acad. 
Sci.  [Paris],  JJfS  (1909),  No.  J,  pp.  52,  53;  Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris],  66 
(1909),  No.  23,  pp.  1053-105^;  abs.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  8oc.  [London],  1909, 
No.  J,,  p.  4^7). — The  author  has  observed  a  true  parthenogenetic  cleavage  in 
unfertilized  eggs  of  the  fowl.  Mitosis  appears  to  be  abnormal,  as  it  affects  only 
a  part  of  the  cicatrlcula,  proceeds  more  slowly  than  in  fertilized  eggs,  and  the 
cells  gradually  degenerate.  The  segmentation  of  parthenogenetic  eggs  appears 
to  be  similar  to  that  of  eggs  fertilized  by  weakened  spermatozoa,  which  occurs 
when  the  males  have  been  removed  from  the  breeding  pen  for  some  time. 

Studies  on  the  physiology  of  reproduction  in  the  domestic  fowl.  A  case 
of  incomplete  hermaphroditism,  R.  Pearl  and  Maynie  R.  Cubtis  (BioL  BuL 
Mar.  Biol.  Lab.  Woods  Hole,  17  {1909),  No.  4,  pp.  271-283,  pis.  2,  fig.  i).— The 
authors  describe  a  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  bird  which  externally  resembled  a 
normal  hen,  although  the  comb  and  wattles  were  abnormally  large,  a  condition 
similar  to  the  antero-posterlor  gynandromorphlsm  of  Insecta  "Internally  the 
bird  possessed  on  the  left  side  a  large,  lobulated  gland  in  the  position  and 
anatomical  relations  normal  to  the  ovary.  There  was  also  a  fully  developed, 
normal  oviduct,  in  functional  condition  on  the  left  side  of  the  body.  On  the 
right  side  of  the  body  was  a  small  organ  In  the  position  and  anatomical  rela- 
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tions  normal  to  the  right  testis.  Attached  to  this  organ  was  a  normal  epididy- 
mis and  vas  deferens  leading  to  the  cloaca.  Microscopical  examination  showed 
that  both  sex  glands  were  in  a  condition  of  extreme  degeneration..  Neither 
spermatogenesis  or  oogenesis  could  be  found  in  any  part  of  either  gland.  .  .  . 

"  The  case  shows  clearly  enough  that  the  secondary  sexual  characters  of  both 
sexes  may  exist  without  the  accompaniment  of  functionating  germinal  epithe- 
lium In  the  same  individual.  It  does  not  prove  that  the  secondary  characters 
may  originally  develop  in  the  absence  of  the  functioning  of  the  primary  glands, 
because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  either  of  the  glands  was  ever  functional 
In  this  specimen.  .  .  .  The  present  case,  of  course,  affords  no  direct  evidence  as 
to  whether  a  secretion  influencing  secondary  sexual  characters  may  not  be  pro- 
duced by  the  interstitial  or  stromal  eel  la  A  further  point  of  considerable  inter- 
est lies  in  the  fact  that  in  this  bird  we  have  a  fully  developed,  normal,  and  so 
far  as  can  be  told,  entirely  functional  oviduct  in  the  absence  of  a  functional 
ovary.** 

Barring:  in  Plymouth  Bocks,  W.  J.  Spillman  (Poultry,  6  (1909) ,  No,  i, 
pp.  7,  8,  14f  flffs.  6), — This  Is  an  explanation  of  how  the  transmission  of  barring 
in  Plymouth  Hocks  may  be  accounted  for  according  to  the  sex  chromosome 
theory. 

The  peculiar  inheritance  of  pink  eyes  among  colored  mice,  W.  E.  Castle 
and  C.  C.  Little  (Science,  n.  ser.,  30  (1909),  No.  766,  pp.  SIS,  SI 4). —The  authors 
think  that  the  dilute  or  pale  series  of  color  variations  of  mice  and  guinea  pigs 
Is  a  qualitative  and  not  a  quantitative  modification  of  the  usual  or  Intense 
series.  The  dilution  is  demonstrably  interchangeable  from  one  color  variety  to 
another,  so  that  it  may  conveniently  be  treated  as  due  to  an  Independent  factor. 
The  authors  recognize  4  series  of  color  varieties  among  mice,  2  dark-eyed  and  2 
pink-eyed.  Specific  illustrations  are  used  to  explain  their  views.  Nine  Men- 
del ian  factors  are  now  recognized  as  concerned  in  the  color  variations  of  mice, 
namely,  general  color,  dilution,  spotting,  pink-eye  or  paucity,  yellow,  brown, 
black,  restriction,  and  agouti. 

The  mnemic  sensibilities  in  their  relation  to  the  ori^nal  sensations,  R. 
Semon  (Die  Mnemischen  Empflndungen  in  ihren  Beziehungen  zu  den  Original- 
cmpfindungcn.  Leipzig  and  London,  1909,  pp.  XV-\-S92;  rev.  in  Nature  {Lon- 
don],  81  (1909),  No.  2080,  p.  502).— This  is  a  further  discussion  and  explana- 
tion of  the  author's  mnemic  theory,  by  which  he  claims  that  the  inheritance 
of  acquired  characters  can  be  proved.  This  theory  may  be  considered  a  modified 
form  of  Ilering's  memory  theory.  Permanent  changes  of  living  matter  as 
caused  by  external  stimuli  are  termed  "  engrams,**  and  the  sum  of  engrams 
in  an  organism  is  its  "  mneme.**  The  inheritance  of  acquired  characters  is 
accounted  for  by  the  transmission  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  stimulus 
from  the  organized  matter  first  affected  to  all  other  parts  of  the  organism, 
either  by  nerve  paths  or  by  proplasmlc  intercellular  filaments.  In  this  way 
faint  engrams  may  be  made  on  the  reproductive  organs. 

For  further  discussions  of  this  theory  see  Darwin's  presidential  address 
(E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  318),  and  a  previous  note  by  Welsman  and  Semon  (E.  S.  R., 
18,  p.  1058). 

Telegrony  as  induced  reversion,  O.  F.  Cook  (Science,  n.  aer.,  SO  (1909),  No. 
76Ji,  pp.  2^/1-243). — ^A  new  point  of  view  is  suggested  for  looking  at  the  facts 
grouped  under  telegony.  These  facts  are  examples  of  reversion  and  are 
sequels  of  hybridization.  Hybridization,  like  other  conditions,  may  influence 
the  expression  though  not  the  transmission  of  characters.  Atavistic  changes 
appear  more  frequently  In  some  series  of  hybrids  than  in  others.  "  If  rever- 
sions prove  to  be  more  frequent  after  hybridization  telegony  will  be  estab- 
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llsbcd,  though  its  manifestations  may  not  be  otherwise  different  from  rever- 
sions that  occur  without  hybridization." 

Domesticated  animals  of  the  Altai-Kalmucks,  T.  Noack  {Zool,  Anz.,  34 
{1909),  No8,  22-23,  pp.  683-695;  2^-25,  pp.  750-760).— From  an  anatomical 
study  of  the  domesticated  animals  of  the  Kalmuck  population  in  the  region 
of  the  Altai  mountains  the  author  thinks  that  the  dog  is  of  the  same  type  as 
the  north  Russian  and  north  Asiatic  laika  dog ;  the  cat,  a  near  relative  of  Fclis 
microtia;  the  sheep,  closely  allied  to  Ovis  arkal;  and  the  cattle,  which  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Kirgis,  appear  to  be  a  cross  l>etween  Boa  hrachyceroa 
and  B.  primigeniua. 

The  possible  ancestors  of  the  horses  livlngr  under  domestication,  J.  C. 
EwABT  (Science,  n.  aer.,  30  (1909),  No.  763,  pp.  219-223;  Proc.  Roy.  Soc  [Lon- 
don], 8er.  B,  81  {1909),  No.  B  5^9,  pp.  392-397).— These  are  abstracts  of  a 
paper  presented  before  the  Royal  Society,  London. 

The  anatomical  differences  of  6  species,  the  possible  ancestors  of  the  domes- 
tic horse,  are  briefly  described.  Three  of  these  species,  which  have  been  found 
in  the  Pliocene  deposits,  are  Equua  aivalenais,  the  oldest  true  horse  known  to 
science,  found  in  the  Siwalik  deposits  of  northern  India,  E.  atenonia  of  Europe 
and  northern  Africa,  and  E.  gracilia  {Aainua  foaailia  of  Owen),  also  found  in 
Europe  and  Africa.  The  three  principal  Pleistocene  types  are  E.  namadicua, 
E.  foaailia,  and  E.  robuatua.  Some  relationships  between  these  species  and 
the  modem  breeds  are  briefly  noted. 

Capturing  and  domesticatingr  mountain  sheep,  W.  Fbakes  (Recreation,  30 
(1909),  No,  4,  pp.  184,  i85,  flga.  5). — ^Thls  is  an  account  of  the  author's  expe- 
rience with  the  California  or  Nelson's  sheep,  a  somewhat  smaller  animal  than 
the  bighorn  or  Rocky  Mountain  sheep.  Though  they  are  wild,  difficult  to  cap- 
ture, and  subject  to  pneumonia  when  exposed  to  rain  storms,  it  is  possible 
to  tame  them  and  keep  them  in  good  health  In  captivity  if  properly  cared  for. 

The  evolution  of  a  breed  of  cattle,  J.  Wilson  (Mark  Lane  Expreaa,  102 
(1909).  No.  4068,  p.  293).— This  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the 
British  Association  at  Winnipeg,  1909. 

The  Aberdeen- Angus  breed  is  used  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  nearly  every 
breed  of  cattle  is  the  result  of  crossing  several  breeds.  The  races  which  may 
be  considered  as  factors  in  the  origin  of  this  breed  are  the  Urus,  the  black 
Celtic  brought  to  Britain  before  the  Urus  became  extinct  in  the  Bronze  Age, 
the  brown  race  of  the  Belgte,  the  white  race  of  the  Romans,  and  the  hornless 
breed  of  the  Norsemen.  In  the  eighteenth  century  many  large  Dutch-flecked 
cattle  were  taken  to  the  northeast  of  Scotland  and  crossed  with  the  native 
stock,  thereby  increasing  the  size.  When  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury a  demand  for  hornless  cattle  arose  in  Elngland,  the  large  homed  cattle 
were  crossed  with  the  Norse  hornless,  finally  resulting  in  the  modem  Aber- 
deen-Angus stock. 

Some  early  history  concerning  the  Shorthorn  breed  in  New  Engrland, 
E.  W.  MoBSE  (New  England  Farmer,  87  (1908),  No.  9,  p.  8).— Brief  notes  on 
early  importations  of  pure-bred  Shorthorns  and  their  influence  on  cattle  breed- 
ing in  New  England. 

Bovines  and  their  products,  A.  Gindbe  de  Malherbe  (Lea  Races  Bovinea 
et  Lcura  Produita.  Paria,  1908,  pp.  LVI-{-591,  pla.  6,  flga.  136).— This  is  a  popu- 
lar work  on  modem  breeds  of  cattle  and  other  species  of  the  genus  Bos,  feeding 
and  rearing  cattle,  dairying,  dieseases  of  cattle,  and  European  cattle  legislation. 

Catalogrue  of  the  cattle  exhibit  of  the  Hoom  division  of  the  Holland  A^rri- 
cultural  Society  and  the  provincial  union  of  breeders'  associations  (Cata- 
logua  der  Veetentoonatelling  Samengeateld  door  de  HoUandache  MaatachappiJ  van 
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Landhouw  Afd,  Hoorn  en  de  Provinciale  Bond  van  Fokverccnigingcn.  The 
Hague,  1909,  pp.  20,  pis,  20), — This  contains  an  account  of  the  breeders'  asso- 
ciations of  the  province  of  North  Holland,  by  L.  T.  C.  Scheij,  and  measurements, 
yields  of  milk,  and  other  data  of  over  100  animals  belonging  to  the  associations, 
by  G.  Nobel. 

[Live  stock  statistics  of  Argentina],  A.  B.  Martinez  {Censo  Agropecuario 
de  la  Nacion:  Primeros  Resultadoa.  La  Indusiria  Qanadera.  Buenos  Aires: 
Govt,,  1908,  pp.  S2). — ^The  live  stock  statistics  of  different  provinces  in  Argen- 
tina are  tabulated  and  compared  with  those  of  1895.  Since  1895  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  2,605,339  cattle,  844,568  horses,  462,521  pigs,  8,550  asses  and  mules 
and  a  decrease  of  over  18,000,000  sheep. 

Don't  kill  the  laying  hen,  T.  F.  Potter  {Downers  Orove,  III,  1908,  pp. 
102,  figs.  29), — ^This  book  describes  a  method  of  selecting  laying  and  nonlaying 
hens,  and  contains  information  on  the  causes  which  affect  the  laying  qualities, 
lliere  are  numerous  illustrations  which  show  the  ovaries  in  normal  and  patho- 
logical conditions. 

Note  on  an  artificial  incubator,  A.  Cartier  (Bnl,  ^con.  Indo-Ohine,  n.  ser., 
11  {1908),  No.  75,  pp.  706r-710,  figs.  5).— This  is  a  description  of  an  incubator  for 
hatching  ducks  which  is  used  in  Annam,  Indo-China.  Layers  of  eggs  are  alter- 
nated with  layers  of  paddy  in  cylindrical  baskets,  which  are  also  surrounded  by 
paddy.  Directions  are  given  in  detail  for  the  examination  and  management  of 
the  eggs. 

DAISY  FABMINGk-DAIBTINO. 

Experiments  on  the  feeding  of  dairy  cows,  F.  P.  Walker  {Durham  County 
Council,  Ed.  Com.,  Offerton  Bui.  3,  pp.  5-20;  ahs.  in  Dairy,  21  {1909),  No.  2.'i8, 
p.  217). — This  is  a  report  of  an  experiment  to  discover  the  effect  of  feeding 
brewers*  grains  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  and  is  a  continuation  of 
earlier  work  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  870). 

Two  lots  of  5  cows  each  were  used  in  this  experiment,  which  lasted  10  weeks. 
The  dally  ration  of  lot  1  consisted  of  4  lbs.  of  maize  meal,  2  lbs.  of  Bombay  cotton 
cake,  3  lbs.  of  chopped  straw,  12  lbs.  of  hay,  20  lbs.  of  brewers*  grains,  and  20 
lbs.  of  swedes  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight  The  average  daily  yield  \)er  head  for 
this  lot  was  11.435  qts.  of  milk,  containing  3.34  per  cent  milk  fat  and  13.48  per 
cent  total  solids.  Lot  2,  which  received  a  similar  ration  except  that  the  brewers* 
grains  were  replaced  by  40  lbs.  of  swedes,  gave  an  average  daily  yield  per  head 
of  11.505  qts.  of  milk,  containing  3.37  per  cent  fat  and  13.44  per  cent  total 
solids.  Lot  1  lost  on  an  average  2.5  lbs.  per  head  in  body  weight,  whereas  lot  2 
made  an  average  gain  in  body  weight  of  5.6  lbs.  per  head. 

At  the  end  of  the  above  experiment  the  rations  of  the  2  lots  were  reversed, 
with  the  following  results :  The  average  daily  yield  of  lot  1  for  10  weeks  was 
10.595  qts.  milk,  containing  3.49  per  cent  fat  and  9.21  per  cent  solids-not-fat. 
Ix)t  2  gave  an  average  daily  yield  per  head  of  10.86  qts.  milk,  containing  3.45 
per  cent  fat  and  9.09  per  cent  solids-not-fat.  Both  lots  lost  in  body  weight,  the 
first  lot  losing  14  lbs.  and  the  second  lot  19.6  lbs.  per  head. 

Milk  production,  J.  M.  Scott  {Florida  Sta.  Bui.  99,  pp.  3-10). — These  experi- 
ments have  been  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  375). 

Winter  milk  production,  J.  M.  Adams  and  W.  F.  Prendergast  {Dept.  Agn 
and  Tech.  Instr.  Ireland  Jour.,  9  {1909),  No.  4,  pp.  665-69^,  pis.  4,  dgms.  4).— 
This  is  the  first  report  on  studies  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  producing 
milk  in  Ireland  in  winter,  at  which  time  so  little  butter  is  placed  on  the  market 
that  the  Irish  trade  in  the  British  butter  markets  is  practically  lost.  On  one 
fiirm  the  profit  on  5  winter-milking  cows  was  £21  10s.  5d.,  and  on  5  summer- 
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milking  cows,  £9  3d.  On  another  farm  with  the  same  number  of  cows,  the 
profit  on  the  winter  cows  was  £29  Ss.  Id.,  and  on  the  summer  cows  £23  4s.  5d. 

Cow  test  association  work  in  Maine,  L.  S.  Mebbill  {BuU  [Maine]  DepU 
Agr.,  8  {1909),  No.  S,  pp.  79-i65).— This  bulletin  contains  a  report  for  the  year 
1908-9  of  the  work  of  the  first  two  cow  test  associations  organized  in  Maine  and 
milk  records  of  the  herds  belonging  to  the  menil>ers  of  the  association. 

Milk  yields  of  different  cattle  breeds  in  Steiermark,  A.  Gstirner  (Osten: 
Molk.  Ztg.,  16  {1909),  A'o.  /^,  pp.  187,  i88).— Milk  yields  are  reported  of  1.807 
cows  belonging  to  18  different  breeds  and  cross  breeds. 

The  introduced  breeds  averaged  larger  yields  than  the  native  cattle.  The 
yields  of  the  three  best  herds  were  as  follows:  Twenty-two  cows  of  the  Algfiu  X 
Oberinntal  averaged  2,872  kg.  of  milk  per  head,  containing  3.89  per  cent  fat; 
22  cows  of  the  Montavou  X  Meran  averaged  3,077  kg.  of  milk  per  head,  con- 
taining 3.G2  per  cent  fat;  and  18  Simmental  cows  averaged  2,945  kg.  of  milk 
per  head,  containing  3.17  ver  cent  fat.  Suggestions  are  given  for  improving 
the  native  cattle  by  crossing  with  improved  dairy  breeds. 

The  dairy  industry  in  Argrentina,  E.  Fynn,  Jr.  {In  Censo  Agropecuario 
Nacional  la  Ganaderla  y  la  Agricultura  en  1908,  Buenos  Aires:  Govt.,  1909, 
vol.  3,  pp.  301-312,  pi.  1). — This  is  a  brief  account  of  the  growth  and  present 
condition  of  dairying  in  Argentina. 

The  dairy  characteristics  of  the  Valaque  sheep,  O.  Laxa  {Rev.  O^n,  Lait, 
7  {1909),  Nos.  13,  pp.  289-300,  pis.  4,  chart  1;  14,  pp.  313-328;  15,  pp.  337-347; 
16,  pp.  361-.il3;  17,  pp.  391-402).— '£\xis  series  of  articles  contains  a  brief 
account  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the  region  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 

The  breeds  of  sheep  in  this  region  belong  principally  to  the  species  Ovis  arics 
strcpfiiccros.  One  of  the  imi)ortant  dairy  breeds  is  known  as  the  Valaque  or 
Transylvauian.  The  author  has  made  an  extensive  study  of  the  yields  of  this 
breed  and  rei)orts  a  large  number  of  analyses  of  the  milk.  The  results  are 
preseiiteil  in  tabular  form.    A  bibliography  on  the  subject  is  appended. 

Handbook  of  milk,  P.  Sommerfeld  et  al.  {Handhuch  dcr  Milchkunde. 
Wiesbaden,  1909,  pp.  XIV+999,  pis.  3,  figs.  254).— This  valuable  compilation  on 
milk  and  its  properties  is  the  work  of  si)eciallsts  and  includes  the  latest  re- 
searches on  the  subject,  with  numerous  references  to  the  literature.  Nearly 
oue-half  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the  topics  of  milk  secretion,  ferments  and 
organisms  in  milk,  and  sterilization  and  pasteurization.  The  chemical  and 
physical  changes  in  milk  from  the  moment  of  its  secretion  until  the  time  of 
using  are  also  treated  in  detail. 

The  list  of  subjects  in  the  table  of  contents  is  as  follows :  Physiology  of  Milk 
Secretion,  by  M.  Pfaundler;  Physical  Properties,  by  H.  Koeppe;  General  Chem- 
istry of  Milk,  by  R.  W.  Raudnitz;  Quantitative  Analysis,  by  F.  Reiss  and  P. 
Sommerfeld;  Milk  Ferments,  by  E.  Seligmann;  Saprophytes  in  Milk,  by  H. 
Weigmaun;  The  Transmission  of  Disease  by  Means  of  Milk,  by  A.  Weber; 
The  Passing  of  Toxins  and  Antibodies  into  Milk  and  Their  Transference  to 
Nurslings,  by  P.  H.  Romer;  Stables,  by  A.  Schlossmann;  Diseases  of  Dairy 
Animals,  by  J.  Bongert ;  Management  of  Milk,  by  H.  Weigmann ;  Sterilizing  and 
Pasteurizing,  by  H.  Tjaden;  Special  Arrangements  for  Supplying  Milk  to  In- 
fants, by  H.  Neumann ;  Investigation  of  Milk  and  Milk  Products,  by  F.  Reiss ; 
Human  Milk,  by  St.  Engel ;  Milk  of  Other  Animals,  by  A.  Burr;  A  Table  of 
the  Properties  and  CJomposition  of  Different  Milks,  by  R.  W.  Raudnitz ;  and 
Market  Milk  and  Milk  Regulations,  by  A.  Schlossmann. 

On  the  starch-like  structtires  in  the  milk  grlands  of  cattle,  A.  Zimmebmann 
{Ztschr.  Fleiseh  u.  Milchhyg.,  19  {1909),  No.  12,  pp.  425-4^9,  pi.  i).— The  gran- 
ules often  found  in  the  alveoli  and  alveolar  tissues  of  the  mammary  glands  are 
figured  and  described. 
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In  structure  the  granules  resemble  starch  grains  but  do  not  give  the  typical 
reactions  of  amyloid  substances.  The  micro-chemical  reactions  obtaimxl  by  the 
author  were  more  like  those  of  a  lipoid,  although  they  were  only  slightly  solu- 
ble in  ether  and  chloroform.  The  granules  contained  a  central  nucleus  with 
concentric  layers.  They  varied  somewhat  in  shape  and  in  size  from  5  to  200 
microns.  Although  found  in  animals  of  all  ages  and  at  all  i)eriods  of  lactation, 
they  were  more  numerous  in  older  cows,  sometimes  as  many  as  10  or  12  being 
found  in  one  alveolus.  The  central  nucleus  and  the  presence  of  the  smaller 
granules  in  the  alveoli  alone  and  not  in  the  tissues  indicate  that  they  are 
formed  in  the  alveolus  about  some  particle  of  foreign  matter  as  a  <;enter. 

The  influence  of  feed  on  the  composition  of  milk,  C.  Pobgheb  {Hyg,  Viande 
et  Lait,  3  {1909),  No.  9,  pp.  409-425).— This  is  a  discussion  of  some  Europian 
investigations  on  this  topic. 

The  passing  of  medicaments  and  toxic  substances  into  milk,  G.  Pobgheb 
{Hpg,  Viande  et  Lait,  S  (1909),  No.  9,  pp.  425-4S7).— Borne  recent  Investiga- 
tions are  discussed  with  reference  to  the  effect  on  the  consumer  of  using  milk 
which  has  absorbed  toxic  substances  or  drugs  which  may  have  been  udminls- 
tered  to  the  lactating  animal. 

The  transfer  of  boric  acid  from  cattle  food  to  cow's  milk,  S.  H.  Collins 
(Durham  County  Council,  Ed,  Com.,  Offerton  Bui.  3,  pp.  21-24;  aha.  in  Dairy, 
21  {1909),  No.  248,  p.  217). — ^This  experiment  was  undertaken  because  boric 
acid  is  often  used  to  prevent  Indian  cotton-seed  cake  from  becoming  moldy. 
Boric  acid  appeared  In  the  milk  as  soon  as  cows  were  fed  daily  i  lb.  of  a  meal 
which  contained  5  per  cent  of  boric  acid.  About  one-fiftieth  of  the  boric  acid 
appeared  in  the  milk.  When  the  meal  contained  1  per  cent  of  boric  acid  about 
one-seventieth  appeared  In  the  milk. 

"  As  milk  needs  i  per  cent  boric  acid  to  produce  any  useful  preservative  in- 
fluence, there  seems  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  milk  preserved  with 
boric  acid  and  milk  contaminated  by  the  use  of  foods  containing  boric  acid.  If 
milk  be  found  to  contain  more  than  0.1  per  cent  boric  acid  the  milk  has  prob- 
ably been  deliberately  preserved  with  some  boric  preservative,  but  If  less  than 
0.01  per  cent  boric  acid  be  found  In  the  milk,  the  source  of  that  small  amount 
of  boric  acid  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  food  of  the  cow." 

Are  the  colostrum  bodies  a  reliable  test  for  determining  the  stage  of  the 
lactation  periodP  Andebs  {Arch.  Wiss.  u.  Prakt.  Tierheilk.,  35  {1909),  No. 
4-5,  pp.  380-415). — As  a  rule  the  period  In  which  colostrum  bodies  were  found 
varied  from  4  to  40  days  before,  and  from  2  to  10  days  after,  calving.  They 
were  sometimes  present,  however,  when  cows  were  considerably  advanced  in 
the  lactation  period,  especially  after  a  sudden  change  In  the  feed,  and  they 
were  also  found  In  the  udders  of  heifers  and  in  cows  with  diseased  udders,  so 
that  the  presence  of  colostrum  bodies  is  not  a  sure  proof  that  the  milk  was 
obtained  from  a  new  milch  cow.  From  1  to  3  days  after  calving  freshly 
drawn  milk  gives  an  acid  reaction.  Colostrum  milk  was  not  found  to  contain 
less  fat  than  other  milk.  The  specific  gravity  of  milk,  other  than  the  first 
milk,  was  quite  constant  for  4  weeks  after  calving. 

A  bibliography  of  literature  on  the  subject  Is  appended. 

The  Trommsdorfl  leucocyte  test  for  milk,  G.  RUhm  {Ztschr,  Fleisch  u. 
Milchhyg.,  19  {1909),  Nos.  6,  pp.  210-217;  7,  pp.  24S-251;  8,  pp.  271-277;  ahs. 
in  Rev.  06n.  Lait,  7  {1909),  No.  13,  pp.  309,  310;  Milchto.  Zenthl.,  5  {1909), 
No,  7,  pp.  319,  320). — This  Is  a  critical  review  relating  to  the  determination  of 
the  leucocyte  content  of  milk. 

It  Is  thought  that  the  Trommsdorff  test  is  of  value  as  a  preliminary  diagnosis 
of  mastitis  and  other  diseases  of  the  udder.  It  is  by  no  means  a  positive  proof 
but  is  a  simple  and  easy  method  of  dividing  the  herd  into  sound  and  suspicious 
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animals.  Those  under  suspicion  should  undergo  further  diagnosis  by  a  compe- 
tent veterinarian. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  reduction  v.  the  fermentation  test,  J.  H.  Monrad  {N.  Y,  Produce  Rev, 
and  Amer.  Cream.,  28  (1909),  No.  IS,  p.  750).— This  is  a  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tive advantages  of  the  two  tests,  with  comments  on  the  views  of  Jensen  and 
Barthel.  The  author  thinks  the  reduction  test  is  more  valuable  for  controlling 
the  milk  supply  of  cities  and  the  fermentation  test  of  more  use  for  cheese 
makers,  but  sees  no  reason  why  they  may  not  be  combined  as  suggested  by 
Jensen. 

The  multiplication  of  Bacillus  coll  in  milk  kept  at  10,  20,  30,  and  37**  €., 
F.  C.  Habrison  and  J.  Vanderleck  {Rev.  04n,  Lait,  7  (1909),  No.  15,  pp.  5^7- 
353). — The  object  of  these  experiments  was  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  increase 
of  B.  coH  under  good,  hygienic  conditions,  and  to  obtain  precise  Information 
as  to  the  restraining  action  of  lactic-acid  bacteria. 

At  37 **  C.  the  principal  Increase  of  organisms  up  to  the  time  of  curdling  was 
due  to  B.  lactia  acidi,  B.  coli  can  Increase  much  faster  In  beef  broth  than  in 
milk  because  it  is  checked  by  the  acid  organisms  in  the  latter  medium.  At  30** 
the  temperature  was  still  more  favorable  for  B.  lactis  acidi,  which  was  prac- 
tically the  only  microbe  present  when  the  milk  curdled  in  17^  hours.  At  20** 
B.  coli  and  B.  lactis  aerogenes  increased  slowly,  the  average  time  per  generation 
for  both  organisms  being  142  minutes.  At  10"*  the  results  were  irregular.  The 
temperature  was  unfavorable  for  the  B.  coli  group,  but  there  was  a  progressive 
Increase  of  the  lactic-acid  bacilli. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  are  compared  with  those  of  Conn,  Esten,  and 
others  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  1013). 

On  the  longevity  of  diphtheria  and  paratyphus  bacilli  in  milk,  H.  B. 
Kersten  (Ar&.  K.  OandhtsamU,  30  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  341-350;  abs.  in  Chem. 
Zentbl.,  1909, 1,  No.  24,  p.  1900;  Milchto.  Zenthl,  5  (1909),  No.  8,  p.  376).— This 
article  reports  experiments  with  milk  as  a  nutrient  medium  for  several  types 
of  diphtheria  bacilli  and  compares  the  results  obtained  by  previous  investigators. 

The  length  of  time  the  different  types  lived  In  commercial  raw  milk  ranged 
from  22  days  when  kept  at  the  temperature  of  an  ice-box  to  63  days  at  a  tem- 
I)erature  of  34°  C.  In  sterile  milk  they  remained  for  6  months  without  losing 
their  virulence  or  other  typical  biological  properties.  Paratyphus  bacilli  sur- 
vived in  commercial  milk  61  days  in  an  ice-box  temperature,  64  days  at  room 
temperature,  and  4i  months  at  37°.  These  experiments  would  indicate  that 
milk  does  not  ai)pear  to  act  as  a  germicide  toward  these  types  of  bacilli. 

A  bibliography  of  the  literature  is  appended. 

Investigation  of  city  milk  supply  1908,  F.  W.  Robison  {Mich.  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Dept.  Bui.  164,  PP-  72). — Data  are  reported  on  the  percentage  of  fat 
and  total  solids,  the  time  for  coagulation,  and  the  Wisconsin  curd  test  of  about 
2,000  samples  of  market  milk  taken  in  the  summer  of  1908.  Bacterial  counts 
and  fermentation  tests  were  made  with  a  portion  of  the  samples. 

The  composition  of  milk  in  the  vicinity  of  HarbuncTy  Province  of  Hannover, 
W.  Bremeb  and  F.  Sponnagel  {Milch  Ztg.,  38  {1909),  Nos.  35,  pp.  409-414;  36, 
pp.  421,  4^2), — Analyses  are  reported  of  153  samples  of  milk.  The  fat  content 
ranged  from  1.70  to  4.86  per  cent,  the  average  being  3.1  per  cent  Solids-not-fat 
ranged  from  8.16  to  9.43  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  8.75  per  cent  The  fat 
content  in  41.17  per  cent  of  all  samples  was  between  3  and  3.5  per  cent  The 
evening  milk  contained  more  fat  than  the  samples  of  morning  milk. 

Production  of  milk  for  children,  Pusch  {Die  Kindermilchproduktion.  Ber- 
lin, 1908,  pp.  73,  fiffs.  10).— An  account  of  the  methods  of  preparing  sanitary 
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milk  as  practiced  at  tlie  veterinary  school  at  Dresden.  There  Is  also  a  sum- 
mary of  general  information  on  this  topic. 

On  the  influence  of  high  temperature  in  the  sterilizing  of  milk,  Y.  Kida 
{Jour.  Col.  Agr.  Imp,  Univ.  Tokyo,  1  (1909),  No.  i,  pp.  i^i-l^^).— The  percent- 
age of  digestibility  of  milk  when  heated  for  30  minutes  in  a  pepsin-hydrochloric 
acid  solution  gradually  decreased  with  the  increase  in  temperature,  as  Indi- 
cated by  the  following  figures: 

In  100  gm.  of  milk  the  amount  of  undigested  protein  when  unheated  was 
0.762  gm. ;  when  heated  at  80**  C,  1.53  gm. ;  at  85%  1.493  gm. ;  at  90°,  1.42  gm. ; 
at  95°,  1.54  gm. ;  and  at  100°,  1.719  gm.  The  amount  of  lecithin  contained  in 
1,000  cc.  of  one  sample  of  milk  was  in  the  unheated  milk  0.467  gm.,  and  in  that 
heated  30  minutes  at  95°,  0.349  gm. ;  in  a  second  sample  the  figures  were  0.505 
gm.  in  the  unheated  milk  ajid  0.467  gm.  in  that  heated  at  35°  ;  in  a  third  sample, 
0.474  gm.  in  the  unheated  milk,  0.42  gm.  In  that  heated  at  80°,  and  0.444  gm. 
in  that  heated  at  75° ;  and  in  a  fourth  sample,  0.351  gm.  in  the  unheated  milk. 
0.351  gm.  in  that  heated  at  100°,  and  0.407  gm.  in  that  heated  for  30  minutes 
in  an  autoclave  above  100°. 

The  commercial  pasteurization  of  milk,  B.  R.  Richards  {Amer.  Jour.  Pub. 
Hyg.,  19  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  507^13).— This  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read 
before  the  American  Public  Health  Association  at  Winnipeg,  August,  1908. 

The  establishments  of  3  firms  for  pasteurizing  milk  for  the  Boston  trade  were 
visited  and  samples  were  taken  as  the  milk  went  into  the  pasteurizer  and  came 
from  the  cooling  apparatus.  Out  of  125  samples  taken  at  different  times  only 
22  were  below  the  limit  of  500,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter.  When  kept 
for  24  hours  at  ice-box  temperature  the  bacteria  increased  four  times  as  fast 
In  the  pasteurized  as  in  the  unpasteurized  milk. 

"  Pasteurized  milk  seems  to  keep  longer,  but  eventually  acquires  a  strong 
odor  and  really  may  be  said  to  decompose  rather  than  sour.  ...  By  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  bacteria  through  the  heating  process,  the  criterion 
by  which  we  now  judge  a  dirty,  old,  or  improperly  kept  milk,  is  temporarily 
lost  ...  A  false  sense  of  security  is  undoubtedly  conveyed  by  the  term 
pasteurized  milk.  The  lack  of  security  may  come  from  either  improper  pasteur- 
ization, the  pasteurization  of  improperly  handled  milk,  or  improper  care  of  pas- 
teurized milk.  .  .  .  Pasteurized  milk  may  well  mean  cooked  dirt,  cooked 
dung,  and  cooked  bacterial  products,  and  the  laboratory  is  powerless  to  detect 
it  unless  apparent  to  the  naked  eye.  .  .  .  The  pasteurization  of  milk  in  itself 
is  probably  not  a  harmful  process,  and  is,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent  a  necessity 
under  modem  conditions  in  large  cities,  but  commercial  pasteurization  should 
be  carried  on  only  under  the  most  stringent  supervision.  .  .  .  The  pasteuriza- 
tion of  milk  affects  the  microscopic  estimate  of  bacteria  and  leucocytes." 

Economic  reasons  for  the  reduction  of  milk  to  powder,  L.  C.  Merrell 
(Canner  and  Dried  Fruit  Packer,  29  (1909),  No.  8,  pp.  30,  32,  3^,  36).— This  is 
a  paper  read  before  the  Syracuse  section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

When  properly  desiccated,  milk  is  not  essentially  altered  from  its  natural 
characteristics  as  a  food,  but  may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time 
without  the  addition  of  any  preservative  substance.  For  desiccating  rapidly 
at  a  low  temperature  the  concentration  of  lactic  acid  has  little  effect  on  the 
casein.  According  to  the  author,  by  partially  evaporating  milk  and  then 
spraying  It  into  a  current  of  hot  air  the  albumin  will  not  be  coagulated.  It  is 
stated  that  milk  could  be  sold  in  New  York  City  in  a  powdered  form  at  an 
equivalent  of  6  cts.  per  quart  and  yet  afford  a  margin  of  profit  for  all  concerned. 
Other  advantages  of  dried  milk  are  pointed  out. 

The  coagulation  of  condensed  milk,  R.  Gbeig-Smith  (Proc.  Linn.  8oc.  N.  8. 
Wales,  34  (1909),  pt.  1,  pp.  107-113). — ^A  microbe  of  probable  widespread  occur- 
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rence  has  been  isolated  from  coagulated  condensed  milk,  which  the  author 
believes  to  be  the  cause  of  this  trouble.  It  is  distinguishable  from  Micrococcus 
pyogenes  albus  only  by  its  being  nonpathogenic  to  mice.  The  action  of  the 
microbe  Is  accelerated  by  calcium  carbonate. 

•  Extracts  from  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  dairy  research  laboratories 
at  Jaroslay,^  April,  1909,  C.  Maass  {Milchw.  Zenthl^  5  (1909),  No.  S,  pp. 
S29S44), — ^Analyses  of  milk  and  butter  and  inyestigations  on  the  rancidity  of 
butter  are  reported,  and  a  method  of  preparing  dried  cultures  of  lactic-acid 
bacteria  is  described. 

The  specific  gravity  of  cow*8  milk  ranged  from  1.029  to  1.0355,  the  fat  content 
from  2.5  to  7.4  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  4.2  per  Oent,  and  the  sugar  content 
from  3.06  to  5.60  per  cent  The  average  ash  content  was  0.71  per  cent,  and  the 
average  total  solids  13.17  per  cent  The  specific  gravity  of  goat's  milk  ranged 
from  1.0292  to  1.0391,  the  sugar  content  from  3.11  to  4.79  per  cent  and  the  fat 
from  1.4  to  8.5  per  cent 

A  number  of  constants  in  butters  were  determined.  The  Reichert-Meissl  num- 
ber varied  from  21.9  to  34.6.  The  higher  figure  was  reached  in  butter  made  in 
January,  and  in  the  average  number  of  samples  it  gradually  decreased  until  the 
autumn  months.  The  refractometer  readings  varied  from  40.6  to  45.9,  and  the 
8i)eciflc  gravity  from  0.8(532  to  0.8720. 

In  continuation  of  earlier  work  on  the  rancidity  of  butter  the  effect  of  pre- 
servatives on  fat  splitting  ferments  was  studied.  As  a  preliminary  study, 
thymol,  chloroform,  formalin,  bichromate  of  potash,  and  boric  acid  were  added 
to  cream  and  stored  at  a  temperature  of  15  to  18°  for  2i  months.  The  cream 
was  then  made  into  butter  and  the  acidity  and  refractive  index  determined. 
Chloroform  did  not  render  the  cream  sterile.  Thymol  l>ecame  dissolved  In  the 
fat  and  naturally  affected  the  refractive  power.  The  bichromate  of  potash 
restrained  both  the  action  of  bacteria  and  the  ferments.  Formalin  appeared  to 
have  no  influence  in  increasing  the  acidity  and  was  selected  as  the  best  pre- 
servative for  further  experiments. 

In  testing  the  milk  of  various  cows  it  was  found  that  at  the  end  of  the  lacta- 
tion period  milk  contains  a  large  amount  of  ferment  In  studying  the  effect  of 
pure  cultures  of  bacteria,  yeasts,  and  fungi  on  the  acidity  of  cream  PenicilUum 
glaucum  was  found  to  increase  the  acidity,  and  also  Oidktm  IctctiSy  but  in  a 
lesser  degree.  Peptonizing  bacteria  had  no  effect  on  acidity.  A  species  of  yeost 
was  found  to  prevent  the  growth  of  P,  glaucum  and  O.  lactiSt  and  it  Is  sug- 
gested that  this  yeast  may  be  added  to  butter  to  prevent  rancidity.  All  of  these 
experiments  seem  to  show  that  rancidity  does  not  progress  rapidly  from  purely 
chemical  and  physical  causes. 

Twenty-second  annual  report  of  the  Bernese  Dairy  School  at  Biitti- 
Zollikofen,  A.  Peteb  et  al.  (Jahresher,  Molk,  Schule  Rutti-ZolHkofen,  22 
(1908-9),  pp.  5^,  fig.  1). — This  report  contains  the  results  of  experiments  in  the 
manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese,  analyses  of  milk  and  dairy  produ(^ts,  and 
notes  on  the  dairy  industry  and  related  matters. 

A.  Peter  and  G.  Koestler  have  studied  the  relation  of  milk  constituents  to  the 
comi)osition  of  Emmental  cheese.  The  average  figures  for  12  normal  cheeses 
are  as  follows:  Amount  of  milk  1,197  kg.,  fat  3.4  per  cent,  total  solids  12.45  per 
cent  weight  of  green  cheese  112  kg.,  weight  of  ripened  cheese  102  kg.,  fat  con- 
tent in  cheese  31.58  per  cent,  total  solids  in  cheese  66.34  per  cent  relation  of 
total  solids  of  the  milk  to  the  yield  of  ripened  cheese  1 : 0.685,  and  relation  of 
fat  hi  the  milk  to  the  fat  of  the  total  solids  in  the  ripened  cheese  1 :  14.04. 

G.  Koestler  reports  that  in  analyses  of  pure  butter  obtained  from  various 
sources  the  Reichert-Meissl  number  varied  so  much  as  to  make  it  of  doubtful 
value  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  between  butter  and  margarin.    The  same 
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Investigator  reports  experiments  in  yield  of  whey  butter.  In  an  average  of  12 
experiments  4.71  kg.  of  butter  was  obtained  from  1,000  kg.  of  milk  in  the  ordi- 
nary cheese  kettle,  3.06  kg.  by  Introducing  a  jet  of  steam  into  the  whey,  and 
0.93  kg.  when  the  whey  was  run  through  the  separator. 

A  study  of  Pennsylvania  butter,  H.  E.  Van  Norman  and  C.  W.  Larson 
(Pennsylvania  8ta,  Bui,  9S,  pp.  S-U), — This  bulletin  contains  a  report  of  the 
butter-scoring  contest  of  1908-9  conducted  by  the  dairy  husbandry  department. 
The  average  of  all  the  scores  showed  that  the  best  butter  was  made  in  June  and 
August  and  the  poorest  in  March.  The  most  common  causes  of  poor  flavor  were 
old,  overripe  cream,  and  a  cowy  flavor  due  to  the  uncleanly  methods  of  the  pro- 
ducer.   Many  useful  hints  are  given  for  practical  butter  makers. 

Concerning:  "  short "  cheese,  F.  W.  J.  Boekhout  and  J.  J.  Ott  de  Vries 
(Rev,  O^n.  Lait,  7  (1909),  Nos,  11,  pp.  385-391;  18,  pp,  418-^;  Centhl.  BakU 
[etcA,  2,  Aht.,  2^  (1909),  Nos.  5-7,  pp,  122-129).— \  continuation  of  earlier  work 
(E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  474). 

The  authors  find  that  bllactate  of  paracasein  produced  by  an  excessive  amount 
of  pure  lactic  acid  is  the  direct  cause  of  "  short "  cheese.  Milk  deficient  in  lime 
is  a  predisposing  cause,  as  the  bllactate  is  formed  when  there  is  insufficient  lime 
to  neutralize  any  excess  of  lactic  acid  that  may  be  produced. 

[Analyses  of  cheese]  (Bol.  Dir.  Gcral  Agr.  Estac.  Agron,  Lishoa,  9  (1909), 
No.  3,  pp.  24-27). — ^Analyses  are  reported  of  104  samples  of  different  varieties  of 
cheese  made  from  cow's,  sheep,  goat's,  and  mixed  milks. 

Milk  rules  for  patrons  of  cheese  factories  in  West  Prussia  (Molk.  Ztg. 
Berlin,  19  (1909),  No.  33,  pp.  387-389;  N.  Y.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer.  Cream.,  28 
(1909),  No.  20,  pp.  812,  813). — These  rules  were  established  by  the  cheese  makers 
because  of  the  inferior  quality  of  milk  supplied  In  that  locality,  where  a  large 
amount  of  Tllslter  and  Imitation  Emmental  cheese  Is  made.  Although  not  suit- 
able for  conditions  In  other  countries,  they  may  furnish  suggestions  for  operators 
of  cheese  factories  where  slack  methods  prevail  among  the  patrons. 

Annual  report  of  the  cheese  experiment  station  at  Lodi,  1908,  C.  Besana 
LT  al.  (Ann.  R.  8taz.  Sper.  Caseif.  Lodi,  1908,  pp.  130). — An  account  of  the  work 
of  this  station  during  the  year,  including  Investigations  which  have  been  pre- 
viously noted. 

A  new  measuring:  device,  C.  A.  Johnson  (N.  Y.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer. 
Cream.,  28  (1909),  No.  U,  p.  581/,  fig.  1). — This  is  a  device  for  measuring  and 
delivering  skim  milk  or  whey  to  patrons  of  creameries  and  cheese  factories.  It 
consists  of  a  tank  with  supply  and  delivery  pipes,  by  which  the  amount  of  liquid 
can  be  quickly  and  accurately  delivered. 

Lime  and  lime  salts  and  their  relation  to  dairying:,  F.  M.  Bebberigh  and 
A.  Burr  (Molk.  Ztg.  [Hildesheim],  23  (1909),  Nos.  32,  pp.  895,  896,;  33,  pp. 
925-927;  34',  pp.  953-955;  35,  pp.  984-986)  .—This  series  of  articles  summarizes 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  calcium  compounds  In  milk,  milk 
products,  feeds,  and  drinking  water,  the  nutrition  of  dairy  cows,  the  water  sup- 
ply of  creameries  and  cheese  factories,  the  sterilizing  of  dairy  utensils,  the  dis- 
infection of  cow  stables,  and  other  uses  of  lime  in  dairying.  There  are  numer- 
ous references  to  the  literature  on  the  subject. 

VETEBINABY  MEDICINE. 

Beport  of  the  chief  veterinary  oflicer,  S.  Stockman  (Bd.  Agr.  and  Fisheries 
[London],  [Vet.  Dept.],  Ann.  Rpts.  Proc.  1908,  pp.  4-17).— The  attention  of  the 
chief  veterinary  officer  is  said  to  have  been  largely  taken  up  with  an  Investiga- 
tion of  epizootic  abortion.  Foot-and-mouth  disease  appeared  among  cows  In  a 
herd  In  Edinburgh  in  February,  and  before  it  could  be  stamped  out  3  outbreaks 
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occurred  and  244  bovlnes  were  destroyed,  of  which  112  became  affected  before 
slaughter.  The  Infection  was  traced  to  baled  hay  received  from  Holland. 
"The  hay  In  question  had  l)een  Imported  from  an  infected  country  fully  2i 
months  before  it  was  brought  in  contact  with  the  animals  which  developed  the 
disease,  and  assuming  that  it  was  contaminated  on  the  farm  of  origin,  of  which 
however  we  have  no  evidence,  the  virus  might  in  such  case  be  held  to  have  re- 
mained active  for  at  least  3i  months.  It  had  certainly  retained  its  virulence 
for  2i  months,  since  it  had  during  that  period  been  beyond  all  sources  of  pos- 
sible contamination." 

During  the  year  11,599  outbreaks  of  hog  cholera  were  reported,  of  which  2,067 
were  confirmed.  There  were  1,320  cases  which,  after  inquiry,  were  found  to  be 
swine  erysipelas,  and  681  of  these  showed  lesions  of  the  heart  There  were  789 
outbreaks  of  glanders,  in  which  2,433  horses  were  found  affected.  During  1908, 
1,105  outbreaks  of  anthrax  were  reported,  in  at  least  160  of  which  there  was 
evidence  of  an  error  in  diagnosis.  The  numl)er  of  outbreaks  of  sheep  scab  was 
in  excess  of  the  2  years  preceding. 

Reference  is  made  to  Texas  fever  inoculation  experiments  conducted  in  Ekig- 
land  in  collaboration  with  the  veterinary  departments  of  the  Transvaal  and 
East  Africa  Protectorate  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  791).  Working  in  collaboration  with 
J.  M'Fadyean,  the  author  was  able  to  show  the  blood  of  animals  suffering  or 
recovering  from  English  redwater  to  be  capable  of  infecting  other  susceptible 
cattle  with  the  disease  after  an  incubation  period  of  from  6  to  10  day&  The 
disease  api)ear8  to  be  transmitted  by  both  Ixodes  ricinus  and  H<pmaphysalis 
punctata  as  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1082).  A  few  experiments  with 
the  tropical  form,  or  African  piroplasmosis,  which  is  much  more  severe,  showed 
that  the  nymphs  of  i/.  punctata,  which  as  larvae  had  engorged  on  infected  ani- 
mals, were  capable  of  transmitting  the  disease. 

Beport  of  the  assistant  secretary,  animals  division,  A.  W.  Anstbutheb 
(Bd,  Ayr.  and  Fisheries  [London],  [Vet.  Dept.],  Ann,  Rpts.  Proc,  1908,  pp.  18- 
58,  pis.  2), — This  is  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  outbreaks  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  hog  cholera,  glanders,  and  anthrax  than  that  al>ove  noted.  Of 
the  outbreaks  of  glanders  and  farcy  reported  during  the  year  749  occurred  in 
England,  9  in  Wales,  and  31  In  Scotland. 

[Beport  of  the  superintendent  of  animal  industry],  V.  A.  Nobgaabd  {RpL 
Bd,  Comrs,  Agr.  and  Forestry  Hawaii,  5  {1908),  pp.  123-154). — This  is  the 
fourth  annual  report  of  the  territorial  veterinarian,  and  relates  to  the  work  for 
the  calendar  year  1908.  In  connection  with  the  live  stock  inspection  work  it 
is  stated  that  13  Shorthorn  bulls,  4  Hereford  bulls,  65  Merino  lambs,  and  40 
Merino  ewes  were  imported  from  New  Zealand  during  the  year.  Glanders  was 
the  most  important  disease  of  the  horse,  having  occurred  principally  on  the 
islands  of  Oahu,  Maui,  and  Hawaii.  Epizootic  laryngitis  was  a  source  of  con- 
siderable loss  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii. 

Beport  on  the  zootechnic,  veterinary,  and  epizootic  service  of  Indo-China, 
F.  Lepinte  {Bui  Kcon.  Indo-Chine,  n.  scr.,  11  {1908),  Nos.  74,  pp.  461-485; 
75,  pp.  600-698). — A  more  detailed  report  of  the  service  than  that  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  279). 

Castration  and  ovariotomy,  E.  Hebmanos  {Estac.  Agr.  Expt.  Ciudad  Judrez, 
Chihuahua,  Bol.  20,  pp.  21,  pis.  7). — ^A  detailed,  illustrative  account 

Further  studies  upon  the  phenomenon  of  anaphylaxis,  M.  J.  Rosen  a  u  and 
J.  F.  Anderson  {Puh.  Health  and  Mar.  Hosp.  Scrv.  U.  8.,  Hyg.  Lah.  Bui.  50,  pp. 
52). — "While  the  use  of  hypnotics  appeared  promising  for  the  prevention  of 
anaphylaxis,  it  seems  from  our  work  that  they  offer  little  or  no  practical  ad- 
vantage for  this  puri)ose.  We  used  in  our  experiments  urethane,  paraldehyde, 
chloral  hydrate,  and  magnesium  sulphate.    These  substances  have  practically 
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no  Influence  upon  the  fatal  outcome  of  anaphylaxis.  Further  work  upon  the 
specificity  of  anaphylaxis  emphasizes  the  specific  nature  of  this  phenomenon. 
The  effect  of  heat  in  modifying  or  destroying  the  sensitizing  or  poisonous  prop- 
ertes  of  proteins  probably  depends  entirely  upon  its  effect  in  rendering  the 
proteins  insoluble,  rather  than  by  the  production  of  chemical  changes  in  the 
protein.  .  .  . 

"  There  is  apparently  no  difference  in  the  subsequent  immunity  whether  the 
intoxicating  injection  be  given  subcutaneously,  intraperitoneally,  or  intracrani- 
ally.  In  these  cases  the  immunity  was  tested  24  hours  after  the  second  injec- 
tion. We  present  preliminary  evidence  suggesting  that  antibodies  are  con- 
cerned in  the  mechanism  of  anaphylaxis.  The  mixture  of  normal  horse  serum 
with  the  blood  serum  of  a  sensitive  guhiea  pig  apparently  increases  the  toxicity 
of  the  horse  serum  for  sensitive  guinea  pigs.  We  have  shown  that  guinea  pigs 
may  remain  sensitive  1,096  days;  that  is,  a  little  over  3  years."  See  a  pre- 
vious note  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1183). 

On  the  intestinal  resorption  of  serum  antitoxin  and  milk  antitoxin,  P.  H. 
R5MEB  iZtschr.  Immunitatsf,  u,  Expt.  Ther,,  /,  Orig.,  1  {1909),  No,  2,  pp.  Ill- 
192;  aha,  in  Milchw,  Zenthl,  5  {1909),  No,  8,  p.  575).— The  author's  experiments 
indicate  that  the  intestinal  canal  has  a  greater  power  to  resorb  millt  antitoxin 
than  a  homologous  serum  antitoxin.  These  results  confirm  those  obtained  by 
Bertarelli  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  501). 

Form  and  size  of  red  blood  corpuscles  in  domestic  animals,  £.  Rettereb 
{Compt,  Rend,  8oc,  Biol,  [Parts],  65  {1908),  No.  36,  pp.  594-^96) .—The  author 
finds  that  the  red  blood  corpuscles  of  the  ox,  sheep,  goat,  pig,  and  horse  are 
solid.    Most  are  spherical,  others  hemispherical  and  lenticular. 

Olecmder  poisoning  of  live  stock,  F.  W.  Wilson  {Arizona  8ta,  Bui.  59,  pp. 
381^97,  figs.  6). — The  literature  showing  that  the  oleander  {Nerium  oleander) 
is  poisonous  when  eaten  by  human  beings,  rodents,  and  common  farm  animals 
is  reviewed  and  experimental  data  reported. 

Three  active  principles,  all  of  which  are  glucosids,  have  been  found  In  the 
oleander,  of  which  the  most  important  is  oleandrln.  The  oleander  occurs  native 
in  the  Mediterranean  regions  of  the  old  world,  also  in  Persia,  Japan,  and  the 
East  Indies,  whence  it  has  been  distributed  to  most  warm  countries.  It  grows 
readily  in  the  open  throughout  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  and  is 
much  used  as  a  house  plant  in  many  northern  and  eastern  homes.  Both  the 
white  and  pink  varieties  were  used  In  the  Investigations  reported,  but  little 
difference  In  their  poisonous  action  being  found.  The  details  in  regard  to 
dose,  symptoms,  and  post-mortem  appearance  in  experiments  with  2  horses,  a 
cow,  a  mule,  and  3  sheep  are  reported. 

"The  amount  of  oleander  necessary  to  cause  death  in  horses  ranges  from 
15  to  20  gm.  of  green  leaves,  and  from  15  to  30  gm.  of  dry  leaves.  This  depends 
on  the  condition  of  the  animal  at  the  time  the  poison  Is  obtained.  A  full 
stomach  will  necessitate  more  poison.  In  the  case  of  cows  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  from  10  to  20  gm.  of  green  leaves  and  15  to  25  gm.  of  dry  leaves  are  suf- 
ficient to  cause  death.  For  sheep  the  fatal  dose  of  either  green  or  dry  leaves 
is  from  1  to  5  gm.  There  is  little  danger  in  the  bark,  roots,  or  flowers  since 
live  stock  would  hardly  obtain  suflicient  poison  in  that  way.  .  .  . 

"  The  general  symptoms  are  Increased  temperature  and  pulse,  coldness  of  the 
extremities,  warm  body  temperature,  dilation  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  and 
discoloration  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  followed  by  sore  mouth.  The  body 
becomes  wet  with  sweat,  due  to  the  exertion  caused  by  the  powerful  heart 
stimulation.  The  animal  generally  refuses  to  eat  or  drink  during  the  24  hours 
preceding  death.    This  is  usually  due  to  soreness  of  the  mouth  and  throat. 
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making  it  painful  to  masticate  and  swallow  food.  The  bowels  act  often  and 
feces  are  usually  greenish  in  color.  The  action  of  the  kidneys  is  Increased 
slightly  and  color  of  urine  is  normal.  .  .  .  There  is  little  doubt  that  numerous 
cases  of  oleander  poisoning  have  never  been  brought  to  light  because  of  death 
being  attributed  to  other  sources.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  many  hun- 
dreds of  animals  have  been  lost  in  southern  Arizona  from  this  shrub.'* 

There  is  said  to  be  little  or  no  treatment  that  can  be  offered  once  the  animal 
has  received  a  fatal  dose.  When  oleander  has  been  taken  by  human  beings 
an  emetic  may  be  used  with  more  or  less  success  if  given  promptly.  It  is 
recommended  that  other  plants  such  as  pomegranate,  Japanese,  California,  and 
Amoor  River  privets,  common  myrtle,  laurustinus  (Vihumum  tinus),  and 
tamarisk  be  planted  for  hedge,  screen,  and  ornamental  purposes  ^in  place  of  the 
oleander. 

Checking:  the  ravages  of  loco,  C.  D.  Marsh  {Amer,  Rev.  of  Reviews,  40 
(1909),  No.  2,  pp.  191-196,  figs.  U).—A  popular  account  of  this  disease  based 
upon  investigations  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Depart- 
ment, previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  484). 

Diplodia  disease  of  maize  (suspected  cause  of  pella^n^),  £.  F.  Smffh  and 
Florence  Hedges  {Science,  n.  «er.,  30  (1909),  No.  758,  pp.  60,  61). — It  is  sug- 
gested that  this  fungus  may  also  be  the  cause-  of  the  so-called  cornstalk  disease 
prevalent  among  cattle  in  the  West. 

Surra  in  the  Federated  Malay  States,  H.  Fraser  and  S.  L.  Stmoi?ds  (Jour. 
Compar.  Path,  and  Ther,,  22  {1909),  No,  2,  pp.  185-192).— The  first  case  of 
surra  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  was  reported  in  1903.  It  has  since  been 
observed  from  time  to  time  in  horses,  cattle,  and  dogs.  An  outbreak  in  1905 
was  responsible  for  the  death  of  43  ponies.  Mechanical  transmission  of  the 
disease  was  effected  by  four  species  of  flies  of  the  genus  Tabanus,  but  not  by 
flies  of  the  genus  Stomoxya  The  disease  is  only  met  with  in  horses  stabled  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  jungle,  where  flies  of  the  species  Tabanus  fumifer  are 
found. 

Exi)erlments  conducted  with  the  view  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  life 
cycle  of  the  trypanosomes  was  carried  out  by  biting  flies  were  inconclusive,  but 
appear  to  show  that  the  trypanosomes  are  not  found  in  the  gastro-lntestinal 
contents  of  infected  flies  after  24  hours.  Treatment  by  means  of  atoxyl,  mer- 
curic chlorid,  and  tartarated  antimony  was  not  encouraging.  While  the  para- 
sites could  be  caused  to  disappear  from  the  peripheral  circulation  and  the 
health  of  the  animal  much  improved,  these  results  were  only  temporary. 

Occult  tuberculosis,  H.  Vall6e  {Rec.  M^d.  V6t.,  86  {1909),  No.  S,  pp.  106- 
117;  Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  22  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  133-140).— Attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  animals,  as  in  man,  the  invasion  of  gland  tissue  by 
Koch's  bacillus  does  not  always  lead  to  the  rapid  production  of  macroscopic 
lesions,  this  temimrary  condition  of  infection  by  the  bacilli  being  capable  of  ex- 
isting for  a  variable  and  sometimes  a  very  long  time.  While  to  this  particular 
condition  of  gland  infection  German  authors  have  applied  the  term  "  latent 
tuberculosis  "  the  author  considers  "  occult  tuberculosis  "  a  better  one. 

The  author  believes  that  clinically  occult  tuberculosis  may  represent  any  of 
the  following:  "Tuberculosis  resulting  from  a  recent  infection  (when  one  finds 
it  in  animals  free  from  macroscopic  lesions)  ;  tuberculosis  in  the  process  of  form- 
ing local  lesions  by  extension  from  preexisting  lesions  elsewhere  in  the  animal 
examined ;  latent  or  dormant  infections  with  the  bacilli,  the  clinical  manifesta- 
tion of  which  (the  formation  of  tul>ercles)  Is  retarded  by  a  local  or  general  con- 
dition of  immunity,  either  experimental  or  natural,  as  in  the  case  of  cattle 
inoculated  with  human  bacilli  tested  by  inoculation  with  bovine  bacilli 
after  bovovaccination,  or  calves  infected  by  the  ingestion  of  virulent  mUk." 
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The  evacuation  of  tubercle  bacilli  with  the  bile  in  the  intestine  of  animals 
affected  with  latent  lesions,  A.  Calmette  and  C.  Gu£bin  {Compt,  Rend,  Acad. 
8ci,  [Paris]y  148  {1909),  No,  10,  pp.  601-603),— In  continuation  of  investiga- 
tions previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  178),  the  authors  find  that  a  part  of  the 
bacilli  introduced  into  the  circulation  can  be  eliminated  by  the  hepatic  gland 
and  evacuated  with  the  bile  in  the  intestines.  As  the  bile  acts  upon  the  envelope 
of  the  bacilli  they  are  more  easily  absorbed  by  the  healthy  intestinal  membrane 
and  thus  reinfection  may  readily  take  place. 

The  calcification  of  tuberculous  lesions  in  bovine  animals,  Piettre  ( Compt, 
Rend,  Acad,  8ci,  [Paris],  148  {1909),  No,  H,  pp,  954-956),— In  bovines  the  cal- 
cification of  tuberculous  lesions  is  not  a  sign  of  cure,  and  there  is  no  relation 
between  the  virulence  and  the  degree  of  calcification.  Any  therapeutic  method 
based  on  the  introduction  of  calcium  salts  into  the  economy  is  deemed  illusory 
and  perhaps  dangerous. 

What  is  the  normal  temperature  of  cattle P  E.  C.  L.  Milleb  {Amer.  Vet, 
Rev,,  35  {1909),  No,  5,  pp,  55^-556). —Records  kept  of  the  temperature  of  2,397 
normal  cattle  between  the  age  of  1  and  2i  years  have,  even  when  kept  under 
favorable  conditions,  shown  a  variation  from  101.0  to  103.4°  F.  The  average 
was  102.395^ 

Ceratitis  enzootic  in  cattle,  A.  Fumagalli  {Oior.  R,  80c,  ed  Accad,  Vet. 
Jtal,,  57  {1908),  No.  Ih  PP-  319-322;  abs,  in  Deut.  Tierarztl,  Wchnschr.,  11 
(1909),  No.  13,  p,  184;  Amer,  Vet.  Rev,,  35  {1909),  No.  5,  p,  594).— The  author 
ol>served  cases  in  which  the  disease  was  transmitted  from  cattle  to  cattle  and 
to  sheep  and  dogs  by  means  of  the  ocular  secretions.  As  a  prophylactic  meas- 
ure the  author  recommends  the  Immediate  separation  of  the  healthy  from  the 
infected  animals,  and  also  disinfection  and  the  destruction  of  flies. 

Echinocococcis  of  the  heart  of  an  ox,  PIuon  and  Ck)NOB  {Compt.  Rend.  80c. 
Biol.  [Paris],  66  {1909),  No.  8,  pp.  36t,  562).— The  author  reports  on  a  case  of 
this  affection  in  a  6-year-old  ox  which  was  killed  at  the  Marseille  abattoir. 

Follicular  mange  in  cattle,  Bugge  {Berlin,  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  25  {1909), 
No.  28,  pp,  522-524;  ahs.  in  Vet,  Rec,  22  {1909),  No,  1100,  p,  101),— The  author 
presents  an  account  of  studies  made  of  several  large  herds  of  cattle  in  which  fol- 
licular mange  was  widely  distributed.  The  transmission  of  the  disease  appar- 
ently took  place  by  means  of  grooming  implements  and  by  the  cattle  rubbing 
each  other. 

Bovine  piroplasmosis  in  the  vicinity  of  Algiers,  H.  SouLit:  and  G.  Roia 
(Compt.  Rend.  Acad,  8ci,  [Paris],  148  {1909),  No.  I4,  pp.  952-954).— In  con- 
tinuation of  investigations  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  284),  the  authors 
conclude  from  the  morphological  characters  and  its  inoculability  that  the 
Piroplasma  which  they  have  studied  comes  near  to  the  Piroplasma  mutans  de- 
scribed by  Theiler  from  the  Trans\'aal  and  to  P.  annulatum  described  from 
Transcaucasia. 

Gastro-enteritis  in  hogs,  A.  T.  Kinsley  {Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  35  {1909),  No.  5, 
pp,  516-518,  fig.  1), — Young  cockleburs  {Xanthium  canadense)  just  coming 
through  the  ground  are  reported  to  have  caused  the  death  of  6  months'  old 
shoats  in  Missouri.    Death  was  due  to  an  acute  gastro-enteritis. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  nodules  of  the  liver  of  equines,  C.  Malerba. 
and  P.  ScAcco  {Clin,  Vet.  [Milan],  8ez,  Prat.,  31  {1908),  No,  51,  pp,  818-824, 
fig.  1;  ahs,  in  Jour.  Trop,  Vet.  8ci„  4  {1909),  No,  3,  pp.  414-4^7,  fig,  1),—K 
brief  review  is  first  given  of  the  oi)inions  concerning  the  cause  of  the  calcareous 
nodules  of  various  sizes  that  occur  in  the  liver  of  the  horse.  The  authors 
consider  that  the  eggs  of  Distoma  lanceolatum  act  as  foreign  bodies,  cause  in- 
flammation of  the  tissue,  and  become  the  centers  of  miliary  nodular  neoforma- 
tions  which  later  on  become  calcified. 
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'*  While  the  eggs  may  be  numerous  in  the  nodule,  traces  of  the  Distoma  have 
never  been  discovered.  The  Intermediary  host  of  D,  lanceolatum  is  thought  to 
be  a  molluslc  of  the  genus  Planorbis.  Embryos  of  the  parasite  and  the  adult 
worm  may  l>e  found  in  water  and  pass  into  the  stomach  of  the  horse.  From 
the  stomach  it  passes  to  the  beginning  of  the  intestine,  gains  the  duct  and  maizes 
its  way  to  the  biliary  ducts  where  It  sets  up  the  changes  of  ordinary  inflamma- 
tion. As  it  does  not  find  the  conditions  in  the  liver  favorable,  it  deposits  eggs, 
leaves  the  liver  for  the  intestine,  and  passes  out  with  the  feces.'* 

Although  the  authors  have  never  been  able  to  demonstrate  the  parasites  in 
the  nodule,  they  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  their  l)ecoming  at  times  the 
center  of  a  nodule. 

Some  observations  on  equine  piroplasmosis,  A.  Pricolo  (Rev.  O^.  MM, 
Vet.,  IS  (1900),  A'o.  U6,  pp.  60-64;  «&«•  in  Jour,  Trop.  Vet,  Sci.,  J^  (1909),  No.  5, 
p.  4^5), — This  is  a  contribution  from  the  military  laboratory  of  veterinary 
bacteriology  at  Rome. 

The  disease  is  said  to  be  generally  disseminated  over  Italy,  certain  centers 
of  i^ernianent  infection  being  present  from  which  it  lias  a  tendency  to  extend. 
It  also  appears  in  Rome  in  the  hot  season  and  the  author  has  microscopically 
diagnosed  it  in  blood  from  Nettuno,  Civita  Vecchia,  Vicenza,  Persano,  Bologna, 
and  Chieta.  The  most  successful  treatment  so  far  adopted  consists  in  the  sup- 
pression of  all  drugs  and  allowing  as  much  pure  water  as  the  animals  will 
drink. 

Rabies  in  very  young  dogrs,  P.  Remlingeb  (R€t\  0<bt,  MM,  V6U,  12  (1908), 
No.  V,3,  pp.  617-62J,;  Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris],  65  (1908),  No.  34,  pp. 
508,  500;  Jour.  Trop.  Vet.  Sci.,  4  (1900),  No.  3,  pp.  485-490).^By  the  passage 
of  the  rabid  virus  through  a  young  dog  its  virulence  is  increased  and  under 
similar  circumstances  this  renders  it  more  dangerous  to  man  than  that  of  an 
adult  dog.  Of  9  small  dogs  inoculated  with  small  doses  of  street  virus  7  con- 
tracted the  disease.  The  percentage  is  much  higher  than  that  obtained  with 
adult  dogs  under  similar  conditions.  In  the  majority  of  observations  the  virus 
inoculated  beneath  the  skin  of  the  dog  demonstrated  an  incubation  period 
analogous  to  that  which  would  have  been  shown  had  It  been  inoculated  sub- 
dural ly  in  the  rabbit.  From  a  clinical  point  of  view  rabies  in  young  dogs  has 
no  great  difference  from  that  in  older  dogs  and  is  not  more  difficult  to  diagnose. 

Hicrosporosis  of  the  dog:,  Saboubaud,  Suis,  and  Suffban  (Rev.  Vet.  [Tou- 
loufte],  S4  (tOOO),  Nos.  1,  pp.  1-14;  2,  pp.  13-84;  3,  pp.  137-149,  figs.  4).— The 
authors  here  report  at  some  length  the  results  of  studies  made  of  15  cases  of 
ringworm.  The  Mierosporum  lanosum  is  said  to  occur  very  frequently  in  dogs 
in  the  region  about  Toulouse. 

Diseases  of  the  dog  and  their  treatment,  G.  MDlleb  and  A.  Glass  (PhUa- 
dclphia,  [lOOH],  2.  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  XVII-\-419,  pis.  10,  figs.  93).— A  second 
revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  work,  in  which  the  articles  on  distemper, 
rabies,  and  tuberculosis  have  been  rewritten. 

Hyoscine-morphine-cactin  the  most  desirable  anesthetic  for  dogs,  D.  M. 
Campbell  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  35  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  568-570). — ^A  compound  of 
hyoscine  1/100  grain,  morphin  1/4  grain,  and  cactin  1/67  grain  is  considered 
to  be  the  safest  anesthetic  for  dogs.  The  greatest  advantage  noted  from  its 
use  is  the  quiet  it  Induces  after  operation. 

Natural  infection  of  the  gruinea  pig:  with  Malta  fever,  C.  Nicolle  and  E. 
CoNSEiL  (Compt.  Rend.  8oc,  Biol,  [Paris],  66  (1909),  No.  12,  pp.  503-505;  abs. 
in  Jour.  Trop.  Vet.  8ci.,  4  (1909),  No.  3,  p,  ^85).— While  it  is  not  easy  to  infect 
a  guinea  pig  with  Malta  fever,  recent  observations  show  that  it  may  t>ecome 
naturally  infected.  In  5  guinea  pigs  purchased  from  a  Maltese  goat  keeper, 
2  were  found  to  have  an  agglutinating  power  of  300  and  from  1  of  these  the 
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antbors  were  able  to  Isolate  easily  the  micrococcus  from  tbe  spleen  and  liver. 
It  was  also  found  that  the  agglutinating  power  was  transmitted  hereditarily  to 
the  young.    Three  others  similarly  infected  have  since  been  discovered. 

An  investigration  of  the  mortality  of  incubator  chicks,  E.  F.  Pebnot  (Ore- 
gon Sta,  But.  103,  pp,  3-16). — ^This  is  a  report  of  an  investigation  Into  the 
cause  of  the  high  mortality  of  incubator  chicks  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20, 
p.  472). 

Plate  cultures  were  made  from  pipped  eggs  that  failed  to  hatch  and  a  large 
number  of  others  to  determine  the  number  of  kinds  of  micro-organisms  present 
The  number  of  colonies  developed  was  so  great  in  many  instances  that  a 
straight  platinum  needle  had  to  be  substituted  for  the  loop  used  in  securing 
the  samples.  In  all  15  kinds  of  organisms  were  found,  each  of  which  was 
tested  for  its  pathogenesis  by  Inoculating  chicks  of  diflFerent  ages  with  bouillon 
cultures.  Only  one  of  the  15  was  fatal.  With  this  bacillus,  known  as  B.  No.  9, 
further  experiments  were  conducted.  Its  morphological  and  biological  char- 
ncters  are  here  described. 

All  the  eggs  examined  contained  mlcro-organiams,  even  in  the  early  stages  of 
their  development  in  the  ovaries.  B.  No.  9  was  not  found  in  any  of  the  fresh 
eggs  examined  but  was  constantly  found  in  the  unabsorbed  yolks  of  all  chicks 
that  had  failed  to  hatch,  and  all  chicks  that  died  shortly  after  hatching. 
Organisms  were  found  to  pass  through  the  shell  during  the  process  of  hatching 
11  nd  more  readily  through  those  in  an  incubator  than  those  under  the  hen. 

In  explanation  of  the  fact  that  eggs  under  a  sitting  hen  are  not  infected  with 
B.  No.  9,  although  those  in  an  incubator  are.  it  is  suggested  that  the  body  of 
the  hen  transmits  to  the  egg  shell  an  oily  substance  which  fills  the  pores  of 
the  shell  and  prevents  the  entrance  of  organisms  to  the  egg  content.  Con- 
tamination of  the  eggs  through  the  daily  contact  with  the  hands  in  turning  may 
account  for  the  mortality  due  to  B.  No.  9  in  incubators  that  liad  been  fumi- 
gated. A  magnetic  incubator  was  experimented  with  as  a  step  toward  deter- 
mining whether  the  magnetic  force  transmitted  by  the  hen  is  an  important 
factor  In  successful  incubation. 

An  account  is  given  of  fumigation  experiments  conducted.  If  an  egg  con- 
tains any  pathogenic  germs  at  the  time  It  is  laid  it  Is  Impossible  to  destroy 
them,  by  disinfectants  or  by  any  other  means,  without  destroying  the  vitality  of 
the  egg.  Pathogenic  organisms  including  B.  No.  9  were  destroyed  by  formalde- 
hyde gas  when  exposed  in  an  incubator.  Since  It  Is  highly  probable  that  the 
infection  with  B.  No.  9  occurs  in  many  cases  after  the  release  of  the  chick 
from  the  egg,  fumigation  of  the  incubators  before  placing  the  eggs  in  them  is 
considered  a  wise  precaution. 

The  occurrence  of  spirillosis  of  fowls  in  Martinique,  Simond,  Aubert,  and 
Noc  (CompL  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris],  66  {1909),  No,  15,  pp,  714-716),— This 
disease  of  fowls  is  said  to  be  epizootic  In  Martinique  during  the  warm  season 
from  May  to  December  and  occasionally  during  other  months  of  the  year.  The 
spirochete  observed  in  the  blood  of  fowls  In  the  vicinity  of  Fort  de  France  is 
said  to  be  similar  to  that  studied  by  Marchoux  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  which 
makes  poultry  raising  in  Guiana  so  dlflftcult  In  Martinique  as  in  South 
America,  Argas  miniatus  is  the  active  agent  In  Its  transmission.  Spirillosis 
and  the  loss  suffered  from  the  mongoos  are  said  to  have  made  poultry  raising 
nearly  impossible  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  colony  where  the  disease  Is  much 
more  prevalent  than  In  the  mountain  section.  The  author  considers  It  probable 
that  the  disease  also  occurs  In  Guadalupe. 

Human  parasitology,  M.  Neveu-Lemaire  {PrMs  de  Paraaitologie  Ilumainc. 
Paris,  1908,  4.  ed.,  rev.  and  enl,,  pp.  V+712,  figs.  391),— The  first  part  of  this 
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work  (pp.  1-168)  is  devoted  to  the  vegetable  parasites,  and  the  second  part 
(pp.  169-605)  to  the  animal  parasites,  known  to  affect  man. 

An  account  of  some  Helminthes  contained  in  Dr.  C.  M.  Wenyon's  collec- 
tion from  the  Sudan^  R.  T.  Leipeb  (Rpt.  Wellcome  Research  Labs.  Gordon 
Mem.  Col  Khartoum,  S  {1908),  pp.  1S1-W9,  pi,  U  figs.  11),— A  genus  (Bal- 
fouria)  and  several  new  si)ecie8  are  described  in  this  account. 

An  echinostoma  from  the  intestine  of  the  dog,  A.  Uailliet  and  A.  Henry 
(Compt.  Rend.  8oe.  Biol.  [Paris],  66  {1909),  2Vo.  //,  pp.  -*^7-^^9).— The  species 
Echinostoma  gregale  is  here  described  as  new.  Two  other  species  of  the  genus 
have  been  rejwrted  from  domestic  carnivora  and  the  author  considers  it  very 
probable  that  the  si)ecies  here  described  is  a  common  parasite  of  the  dog  and 
perhaim  of  the  cat. 

A  disease  of  rats  caused  by  mites,  W.  SchIjrmann  {Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.], 
1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  48  {1908),  No.  2,  pp.  167-172,  figs.  7).— The  author  describes  a 
disease  of  rats  which  appears  to  be  due  to  a  species  of  Sarcoptes.  The  ears, 
nose,  feet,  and  tail,  particularly,  are  affected. 

The  hemogregarines  of  snakes,  L.  W.  Sambon  and  0.  G.  Seligmann  {Jour. 
Trop.  Med.  and  liyg,  [London],  11  {1908),  Nos.  23,  pp.  355S58;  2^,  pp.  374-377; 
12  {1909),  Nos,  2,  pp,  22-24;  3,  pp.  38-4 1 ;  4.  PP-  4S-55;  5,  pp.  70-75,  figs,  -H).— 
The  authors  have  brought  together  the  scattered  information  concerning  hemo- 
gregarines  in  general.  The  ophidian  hemogregarines  are  considered  at  length, 
several  species  being  described  as  new.  A  bibliography  of  44  titles  relating  to 
this  subject  is  apiteuded. 

Concerning  Trypanosoma  pecaudi,  T.  dimorphon,  and  T.  congolense,  A. 
Laveran  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Pans],  I48  {1909),  No.  13,  pp.  818-821).— 
Sheep  Immune  to  any  one  of  these  tryimnosomes  appear  to  be  susceptible  to  the 
other  two.  Observations  here  reported  confirm  the  view  that  the  3  trypan- 
osomes  are  distinct  species. 

On  the  discovery  of  trypanosomata  in  an  ox  in  Germany,  G.  Frank  {Ztschr, 
Infektionskrank,  u.  Hyg,  Haustiere,  5  {1909),  No.  3-4y  pp,  313-3J5;  Berlin. 
Ticrdrtztl,  Wchnschr.,  25  {1909),  No.  11,  pp.  214,  215,  ahs.  in  Jour.  Compar.  Path, 
and  Thcr,,  22  {1909),  No.  2,  p.  /8//). — The  trypanosome  concerned  is  said  to  be 
a  new  and  different  form  from  any  hitherto  known. 

The  transmission  of  trypanosomes,  B.  Mollers  {Ztschr.  Hyg.  u,  Infektions- 
krank.,  62  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  425-432;  abs.  in  Sleeping  Sickness  Bur.  [London] 
Bui,  6,  pp.  211-213), — The  author  considers  that  5  of  107  female  mice  became 
infected  with  Trypanosoma  brucci  through  copulation  and  that  he  has  proved 
the  possibility  of  infection  in  this  way. 

In  experiments  with  the  young  of  infected  bugs  there  was  no  case  of  con- 
veyance of  the  trypanosomes.  Transmission  experiments  with  descendants  of 
si>ecimen8  of  Orniihodoros  moubata  brought  from  Blast  Africa  by  Koch  all  re- 
sulted negatively.  Three  days  after  the  ticks  had  fed  on  infected  animals  no 
infection  could  be  produced  by  the  Injection  of  the  body  contents  into  mice. 

Hematoxic  substances  secreted  by  the  larvae  of  CEstrus,  M.  Weinberg 
{Compt  Rend.  Soc,  Biol,  [Paris],  65  {1908),  No.  25,  pp.  75-77).— "The  larvje 
of  CEstrus,  which  fix  themselves  to  a  point  in  the  intestinal  tract,  live  on  the 
blood  of  the  host.  They  suck  blood  intermittently.  The  parasites  secrete  sub- 
stances which  have  the  property  of  hindering  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  of 
redlssolving  a  clot  already  formed  and  of  dissolving  red  corpuscles.  The  sub- 
stances are  not  specific  and  appear  to  be  reduced,  but  not  destroyed,  by  heat. 
They  are  elaborated  by  the  digestive  organs  of  the  larva.  They  are  also  found 
in  the  adipose  tissue  and  particularly  in  the  red  cells  of  those  organs." 
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Dipping:  and  tick-destroying  agents,  H.  Watkins-Pitchford  {Natal  Agr. 
Jour.,  12  {1909),  No,  4,  pp,  ^36-459,  pis.  2,  dgms.  2).— This  is  a  report  of  dip- 
ping experiments  with  14  different  products. 

Most  of  the  preparations  were  found  to  be  efllcient  tick  killers,  some  of  them 
acting  efficiently  even  when  used  in  much  higher  dilutions  than  was  recom- 
mended in  the  directions.  No  observations  were  made  as  to  the  species  of  tick 
concerned  in  the  test,  although  the  brown  tick  was  the  subject  of  special  notice 
in  computing  the  tick-killing  properties  of  the  dipping  fluids.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  compare  the  cost  of  the  various  preparations,  attention  having  been 
given  entirely  to  the  tick-killing  properties  and  the  safety  with  which  applica- 
tions could  be  made. 

BUBAL  ECONOMICS. 

The  problem  of  farm  finance  in  its  relation  to  permanent  agriculture,  B. 
McFarland  (Ann.  Rpt.  Mo.  Bd.  Agr.,  1,1  {1908),  pp.  110-121).— The  author 
maintains  that  the  fundamental  facts  upon  which  the  problem  of  farm  finance 
rests  are  the  cost  and  the  selling  price  of  farm  products ;  that  the  cost  of  farm 
products  is  measured  and  determined  by  three  factors,  (1)  interest  on  the 
Investment,  (2)  labor  incidental  to  growing,  harvesting,  and  marketing  the  crops, 
and  (3)  soil  fertility  removed  by  the  crops;  and  that  farmerd  in  the  United 
States  are  not  prosperous  for  the  reason  that  they  have  to  sell  their  products 
for  less  than  they  cost  them. 

Taking  the  average  yields  and  cost  per  acre  of  com,  oats,  wheat,  and  tim- 
othy, the  cost  per  bushel  of  grain  is  shown  to  be  57  cts.,  53  cts.,  and  $1.04, 
respectively,  while  a  ton  of  timothy  costs  the  average  farmer  $11.15  to  produce. 
On  the  other  hand  the  average  prices  received  by  the  farmer  are  35,  28,  and  70 
cts.,  respectively,  per  bushel  for  the  grain  and  $7.50  per  ton  for  the  hay.  In 
the  estimate  of  the  cost  is  reckoned  the  loss  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
nitrogen  removed  by  the  crops,  which  depletes  soil  fertility,  the  value  of  which 
the  average  farmer  seldom  considers.  The  problem  of  maintaining  our  soil 
fertility,  however,  is  regarded  as  the  paramount  problem  of  agriculture,  which 
can  not  be  made  a  permanent  industry  until  it  is  first  made  profitable. 

Among  the  good  results  mentioned  that  would  follow  the  adoption  of  a  system 
of  profitable  agriculture  would  be  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  farmers, 
as  a  large  number  of  wage-workers  in  the  cities  would  take  up  farming,  resulting 
in  an  approach  to  "  that  ideal  national  state  of  society  with  a  more  uniform 
distribution  of  population  and  with  the  greatest  possible  number  of  independent 
producers  of  wealth." 

Land  productivity  and  the  diminishing  profits  of  labor,  E.  Langenbeck 
{Fuhling'8  Landw.  Ztg.,  58  {1909),  No.  15,  pp.  5\5-555). — Statistics  are  pre- 
sented and  discussed  as  to  the  factors  entering  into  the  cost  of  producing 
crops,  by  which  it  is  shown  that  a  limit  is  soon  reached  in  the  profitable  ex- 
penditure of  capital  and  labor  on  laud,  cultivated  extensively  or  intensively, 
in  the  production  of  farm  products. 

The  productivity  of  the  land  is  the  predominating  factor  which  can  not  be 
increased  indefinitely  even  by  the  application  of  fertilizers,  as  the  relation 
between  the  cost  of  plant  food  and  the  yield  of  crops,  even  where  the  applica- 
tion of  the  fertilizers  has  resulted  in  an  increased  yield,  is  measured  by  the 
net  returns  to  the  farmer.  The  net  returns,  however,  are  shown  not  to  increase 
proportionately  with  the  increased  expenditures  of  labor  and  capital,  and  from 
this  it  is  argued  that' capital  and  labor  can  not  overcome  the  natural  limits 
of  land  productivity. 

13042-^)9 1 
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Tho  agricultural  labor  problem,  H.  Thiel  et  al.  {Jahrh.  Deut.  Landtc. 
OeselL,  24  (1909) ^  No,  2,  pp.  461-527 ,  dgms.  4). — These  are  a  series  of  addresses 
delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  German  Agricultural  Society  held  June  11,  1909, 
and  dealing  with  the  more  important  features  of  the  farm  labor  problem  in 
Germany.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are  farm  management  and  the  scarcity 
of  labor,  the  arbitration  of  labor  disputes,  settlements  of  laborers,  the  promo- 
tion of  rural  welfare,  the  rural  school  problem,  rural  amusements,  and  agricul- 
tural instruction  in  rural  schools. 

The  agricultural  labor  problem  in  Saxony,  B.  Moll  {Die  Landarbetier- 
frage  im  Konigreich  Sachsen,  Lcipsic,  1908;  rev.  in  Sachs.  Landto.  Ztschr., 
57  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  52 y  5^).— The  defects  in  the  treatment  of  the  agricultural 
labor  problem  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  in  the  author's  book  are  discussed 
in  this  review,  with  particular  reference  to  the  history  and  statistics,  the  classi- 
fication of  laborers,  the  means  for  relieving  the  lack  of  laborers,  arbitration 
commissions,  and  labor  organizations. 

An  inquiry  regarding  agricultural  small  holdings  {Bui.  Mens.  Off*  Ren- 
aeig.  Agr.  [Paris],  8  {1909),  Nos.  5,  pp.  347-S51;  4.  PP-  4^8^11;  5,  pp.  659-699; 
6,  pp.  768-806;  7,  pp.  929-965).— This  Is  a  series  of  monographs  giving  the  size, 
character,  value,  and  other  economic  data  relating  to  land  ownership  in  France, 
arranged  alphabetically  by  provinces. 

Cooperation  in  the  tenure  of  small  holdings,  Mrs.  Roland  Wilkins  {Jour. 
Bd.  Agr.  [London],  16  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  353-364) .—This  article  describes  the 
results  of  cooperation  in  the  process  of  acquiring  and  holding  land  in  England 
under  the  provisions  of  the  small  holdings  act  of  1907,  together  with  the  work 
of  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society  In  promoting  cooperation  among  small 
holders  and  practical  Illustrations  of  the  success  of  the  movement  up  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  the  author's  opinion  that  small  holdings  will  only  be  suc- 
cessful on  the  basis  of  cooperation  among  the  members  and  that  "  no  pains 
should  be  spared  to  see  that  the  cooperative  idea  is  at  the  root  of  every  scheme 
for  the  further  extension  of  such  holdings." 

The  marketing  of  agricultural  products  in  England,  F.  Bbinkmann 
{FUfiling's  Landto.  Ztg.,  58  {1909),  No.  7,  pp.  247-261).— The  author  traces  the 
development  of  the  various  marketing  systems  In  different  parts  of  England  for 
the  disposal  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  hops,  hay,  straw,  and  live  stock,  as  compared 
with  methods  of  marketing  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Germany,  with  a  discussion 
of  the  economic  effects  on  the  producer  and  on  the  development  of  agricultural 
cooperation  in  England. 

It  is  shown  that  under  the  commercial  development  of  Great  Britain  during 
the  past  half  century,  the  purchasing  of  such  products  in  the  markets  has  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  a  class  of  men  who  are  expert  buyers,  possessing  a 
knowledge  of  the  markets  and  quality  of  the  goods  which  the  ordinary  producer 
can  not  obtain,  and  that  such  buyers,  in  connivance  with  traders,  millers, 
brewers,  butchers,  and  even  with  the  auctioneers,  where  goods  are  sold  by  auc- 
tion in  certain  markets,  take  advantage  of  the  producers  and  purchase  goods 
far  below  their  actual  value.  To  secure  better  returns  for  their  products,  the 
producers  have  formed  cooperative  associations,  and  the  character  and  growth 
of  these  societies  have  been  largely  determined  by  the  commercial  and  marketing 
systems  which  there  prevail  for  the  disposal  of  staple  products. 

Establishment  and  working  of  the  sugar  industry  agricultural  bank  at 
Barbados,  J.  F.  Clabke  {West  Indian  Bui,  9  {1908),  A'o.  2,  pp.  133-131; 
Hawaii.  Planters'  Mo.,  28  {1909),  No.  7,  pp.  266-270)  .—The  difficulties  under 
which  sugar  planters  labored  to  secure  means  for  the  cultivation  of  their  crops 
from  1884  to  1907  are  descrit>ed  in  this  article,  together  with  a  description  of 
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ft).         the  organization,  control,  and  operation  of  the  sugar  industry  agricultural  bank 
;^         and  its  economic  effects  on  the  sugar  industry  in  Barbados. 
l2..  The  development  of  mutual  agricultural  fire  insurance,  Oassez  (Semaine 

rP  Agr,  [Parte],  28  {1909),  Nos.  U56,  pp.  1S3,  134;  U57,  p.  i-$2).—This  is  a  report 
j^,  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  delegates  held  at  Chaumont,  April  IS,  1909, 
.  y  representing  six  provinces  forming  part  of  the  department  of  the  East. 
j^;  -  Statistics  show  that  on  December  1,  1905,  the  societies  numbered  10,  with 
325  members  and  a  capital  insured  of  3,350,000  francs ;  while  on  April  1,  1909, 
J, .  the  societies  numbered  590,  with  18,000  members  and  a  capital  insured  valued 

;,  at  180,000,000  francs.    Other  facts  and  figures  bearing  on  the  rapid  progress 

,.  of  the  mutual  fire  insurance  societies  in  these  provinces  are  also  presented  and 

^  ,         discussed. 

Crop  Beporter  (17.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Statis.  Crop  Reporter,  11  {1909),  No, 
0,  pp,  57-S4)' — Statistics  on  the  condition  of  crops  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries,  the  farm  values,  and  range  of  prices  of  agricultural  products, 
and  the  exports  of  domestic  farm  and  forest  products  for  the  years  ended  June 
30,  1908  and  1909,  are  presented  and  discussed. 

AGHCTTITTTRAL  EDUCATION. 

Education  for  country  life,  W.  M.  Hays  ( U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  8ta8. 
Circ  84f  PP»  40,  figs.  13). — An  address  given  before  the  Minnesota  Education 
Association,  January  2,  1908. 

The  circular  embodies  suggestions  for  a  systematic  articulation  of  the  worlc 
of  agricultural  schools  of  all  grades  with  each  other  and  with  the  exist- 
ing system  of  public  schools.  It  gives  special  attention  to  the  question  of  con* 
solidation  of  rural  schools  and  proposes  and  illustrates  ways  and  means  for 
such  consolidation,  while  still  upholding  the  one-teacher  school  in  localities 
where  consolidation  Is  not  advisable.  It  also  suggests  detailed  courses  of  study 
for  the  eight-year  elementary  rural  school,  for  the  agricultural  high  school, 
and  for  the  college  of  agriculture.  The  financing  of  the  agricultural  high  school 
and  of  consolidated  rural  schools  in  Minnesota  is  discussed,  the  work  of  the 
district  agricultural  schools  of  Georgia  is  referred  to,  and  the  growing  neces- 
sity of  vocational  training  for  country  life  shown. 

The  authority  of  science,  W.  H.  Jordan  {In  8emi'Centennial  Celebration  of 
Michigan  8tate  Agricultural  College,  1S57-1907.  Mich.  Agr.  Col,  1908,  pp.  128- 
145). — ^This  Is  the  publication  in  full  of  an  address  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R., 
18,  pp.  1004,  1014). 

Development  of  agricultural  education,  E.  E.  Brown  {In  8emi-Centennial 
Celebration  of  Michigan  8tate  Agricultural  College,  1857-1907.  Mich.  Agr.  Col., 
1908,  ^p.  103-113). — This  is  a  publication  in  full  of  an  address  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  1012). 

A  course  in  agriculture  for  the  high  schools  of  Michigan  {Mich.  Agr.  Col., 
Dept.  Agr.  Ed.  [Pamphlet],  1909,  pp.  48). — Following  an  introduction  designed 
to  show  the  value  and  feasibility  of  an  agricultural  course  iu  the  high  school 
and  its  educational  relation  to  the  other  sciences  in  the  curriculum,  the  pam- 
phlet furnishes  syllabi  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  botany,  prepared  by  W.  J. 
Beal;  in  farm  crops,  by  F.  W.  Howe;  in  entomology,  by  R.  H.  Pettit;  in  soils 
and  farm  management,  by  J.  A.  Jeffery;  in  horticulture,  by  C.  P.  Halligan;  in 
poultry,  by  J.  G.  Halpin ;  and  in  dairying  and  live  stock,  by  A.  C.  Anderson  and 
R.  S.  Shaw.  These  syllabi  give  lists  of  laboratory  equipment  required,  with 
suggestions  for  teaching,  and  the  pamphlet  closes  with  a  bibliography  of  agri- 
cultural reference  books  and  lists  of  available  Michigan  Station  bulletins  and 
Farmers'  Bulletins  of  this  Department. 
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Course  in  nature  study  for  elementary  g^rades  of  Minnesota  public 
schools,  Florence  E.  Lillie  {Minneapolis,  Minn.:  DepU  Pub,  Instr.,  1909,  pp. 
31). — This  course  emphasizes  at  the  outset  the  view  that  a  nature-study  course 
should  not  be  planned  as  an  introduction  to  elementary  science,  or  even  as  a 
basis  for  future  high-school  science  and  agriculture ;  "  into  one  or  the  other  it 
should  gradually  blend;  but  that  Is  not  its  object"  The  work  as  planned  in 
this  course  Is  carefully  classified  as  fo  the  plants  and  animals  to  be  studied  each 
term,  to  avoid  uninteresting  repetition  and  the  frequently  just  criticism  that 
nature-study  work  is  "  scattering  and  disconnected."  The  outline  for  the  higher 
grades  makes  free  use  of  The  First  Book  of  Farming  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  96),  and 
a  considerable  list  of  other  standard  agricultural  and  special  texts  is  included 
in  the  last  two  pages. 

Bural  continuation  schools  in  Prussia,  Tbunz  (Illus.  Landw.  Ztg.,  29  {1909), 
No.  4h  PP'  430-432), — ^An  account  of  the  development  of  rural  continuation 
schools,  and  a  discussion  of  their  courses  of  study,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  amount  of  agricultural  Instruction  to  be  Included  in  them. 

The  theoretical  training  of  practical  farmers,  P.  Hebzbebg  {Landw. 
Wchnschr.  Sachscn,  11  {1909),  No.  5J,  pp.  320,  321).— Brief  descriptions  are 
presented  of  the  various  classes  of  German  schools  giving  instruction  in  agri- 
culture, including  the  agricultural  winter  school,  the  rural  continuation  school, 
the  farm  school,  a  new  school  for  practical  farmers  and  estate  managers  estab- 
lished last  year  at  Neuhaldensleben  with  a  course  extending  through  one  winter 
semester,  and  the  agricultural  schools. 

Farmers'  institutes  for  women,  J.  Hamilton  ((/.  Sf.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt. 
Sias.  Cite.  85,  pp.  16). — ^A  discussion  of  the  importance  of  farmers'  institutes 
for  women  Is  followed  by  suggestions  for  organizing  such  work.  Including  the 
form  of  organization  for  county  and  state  associations,  and  data  concerning  the 
kind  of  Instruction  women's  institutes  should  give  and  the  extent  to  which 
women's  Institute  work  has  been  developed  in  the  different  States. 

Programme  for  technical  schools  and  science  and  art  schools  and  classes 
{Dcpt.  Agr.  and  Tech.  /w.v/r.  Ireland  [Circ],  1909,  pp.  26). — This  is  an  explana- 
tory circular,  with  the  regulations  for  1900-10  for  the  administration  and  dis- 
tribution of  grants  to  schools  other  than  day  secondary  schools. 

Beport  of  the  Boyal  Institute  for  Instruction  in  Viticulture,  Pomology, 
and  Horticulture,  Geisenheim,  J.  Wobtmann  {Ber.  K.  Lehranst.  Wien,  Obst 
u.  Gartenbau  Oeiseuheim,  1908,  pp.  IV-\-212,  figs.  11,  dgms.  4)- — This  is  a  reiwrt 
on  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  institute,  attendance,  student  excursions, 
additions  to  buildings,  the  library,  and  the  collections  of  specimens,  the  technical 
and  scientific  work  of  the  institute,  the  work  of  the  viticultural  station  at 
Geisenheini-Eibingen,  and  extension  work. 

The  progress  of  agricultural  education  in  the  state  schools  of  the  Sale 
(East  Gippsland)  District,  E.  R.  Dav?:y  {Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  7  (1909), 
No.  8,  pp.  5^i3-o38,  figs.  10). — Agriculture  is  now  substituted  for  the  science 
course  In  55  of  the  schools  in  this  inspection  district.  The  instruction  Is  supple- 
mented by  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  the  child's  powers  of  observation  and 
reasoning  are  carefully  and  systematically  cultivated.  The  course  embraces 
the  formation  and  analysis  of  soils  (correlated  with  physical  geography),  the 
nature  and  value  of  humus,  plant  foods  and  how  obtained  (osmosis)  and  their 
availability  at  dififerent  depths  of  soil,  the  water-holding  capacity  of  soils  (the 
necessity  for  drainage,  tillage,  and  mulching),  the  progress  of  plants  in  dry, 
drained,  and  saturated  soils,  and  the  growth  of  plants  under  varying  conditions. 
School  plats  are  maintained  for  the  testing  of  varieties  of  cereals,  forage  crops, 
fibers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  the  comparison  of  crops  grown  with  and 
without  fertilizers. 
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Elementary  agrriculture  of  Tennessee,  K.  L.  Hatch,  J.  A.  Haselwood,  and 
C.  A.  Keffee  {Chicago,  1909,  pp.  185+6,  pi.  i,  figs.  49,  map  i).— This  is  a  revi- 
sion, by  C.  A.  Kefifer,  of  Hatch  and  HaselwooiVs  1907  edition  of  Elementary  Agri- 
culture (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  793),  in  which  several  chapters  have  been  rewritten  and 
two  wholly  new  chapters  have  been  added  to  adapt  the  worli  to  Tennessee  con- 
ditions. One  of  the  new  chapters  deals  with  "The  Three  Kingdoms"  and 
shows  the  interdei^ndence  of  soils,  plants,  and  animals  in  successful  farming 
oi>erations.  The  other  new  chapter  is  on  the  agricultural  geography  of  Tennes- 
see and  includes  a  map  of  the  physical  divisions  of  the  State.  In  the  chapter 
on  si)ecial  crops  soy  beans  and  truck  crops  are  discussed  instead  of  sugar  beets 
and  onions  as  in  the  earlier  editions. 

Weeds,  V.  H.  Davis  {Agr.  Vol.  Ext.  Bui.  [Ohio  State  Univ.],  5  {1909),  No.  1, 
pp.  S-lJi,  figs.  11). — The  author  describes  the  most  important  ways  in  which 
weeds  lessen  farm  profits,  discusses  natural  and  artificial  methods  of  seed  dis- 
persal, and  gives  a  few  general  principles  to  be  observed  in  destroying  weeds. 

Opportunities  for  instruction  in  dairy  industry  at  the  University  Farm, 
Davis,  California,  1909-10  {California  81a.  Circ.  U,  pp.  14,  figs.  9). 

Announcement  of  farmers'  short  courses  for  1909  at  the  University 
Farm,  Davis,  California  {California  Sta.  Circ.  45,  pp.  3-20,  figs.  9). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Annual  Report  of  Idaho  Station,  1908  {Idaho  Sta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  37).-^ 
This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1908,  a  report  of  the  director,  and  departmental  reports,  of 
which  that  of  the  irrigationist  is  abstracted  on  pages  017  and  029  of  this  issue. 

Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  New  York  State  Station,  1908  {New 
York  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  552). — This  contains  the  organization  list  of  the 
station,  a  financial  statement  for  the  federal  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1908,  and  for  the  state  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30, 
1908,  reprints  of  Bulletins  296-302,  and  305-310,  Technical  Bulletins  7  and  8, 
and  Circular  9,  all  of  which  have  been  previously  noted,  a  list  of  the  periodicals 
received  by  the  station,  and  meteorological  observations  noted  on  page  616  of 
this  issue. 

Experiment  Station  Work,  LII  {U.  S.  Dcpt.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  366,  pp. 
32). — This  number  contains  articles  on  the  following  subjects:  Treatment  of 
muck  soils,  manures  for  timothy  hay,  corn  breeding,  yellow  berry  in  wheat, 
weed  seeds  in  feeding  stuff's,  hook-worm  disease  of  cattle,  effect  of  machine 
milking  on  cows,  milk  supply  of  cities,  the  crow  as  a  menace  to  poultry  raising, 
and  hours  of  labor,  wages,  and  cost  of  board  in  Minnesota. 

Books  of  interest  to  farmers  {Columbus:  Ohio  State  Library,  1908,  pp. 
64). — This  comprises  a  classified  list  of  the  700  agricultural  books  in  the  travel- 
ing library  department  of  the  Ohio  State  Library,  with  brief  notes  on  the  scope 
and  character  of  most  of  these  volumes. 

Accessions  to  the  Department  Library,  April-June,  1909  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Library  Bui.  12,  pp.  90). 
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Alabama  College  and  Station. — U.  S.  Mack iu tosh  has  been  granted  a  yearns 
leave  of  abseuce  for  research  In  plant  breeding  at  the  Iowa  College,  where  he 
1ms  a  fellowship  in  horticulture  and  is  also  acting  as  instructor  in  horticulture. 
M.  J.  Funchess  has  been  appointed  instructor  In  agriculture  in  the  college  and 
assistant  in  ajrrononiy  !n  the  station. 

California  University  and  Station. — The  legislature  has  increased  the  rate  of 
taxation  for  tlie  8iipiM)rt  of  the  university  from  two  to  three  cents  for  each  one 
liundred  dollars  of  assessed  valuation.  This  is  expected  to  provide  an  Income 
for  the  current  year  of  about  $000,000.  Appropriations  were  also  made  aggre- 
jrating  $130,000  for  additional  buildings  and  equipment  at  the  University  Farm 
at  Davis,  and  $8S.500  for  its  maintenance  during  the  ensuing  biennium;  $20,000 
for  farmers'  institutes;  $15,000  for  viticultural  investigations;  $12,000  for 
cereal  investigations;  and  about  $40,000  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of 
the  Southern  California  Pathological  Laboratory. 

A  division  of  agricultural  education  has  been  organized,  in  which  Leroy  An- 
derson, professor  of  dairying  and  superintendent  of  the  university  farm  schools, 
is  to  have  direct  charge  of  secondary  instruction  in  agriculture.  E.  B.  Babcoek, 
assistant  professor  of  agricultural  education,  will  assist  in  the  secondary  in- 
struction and  have  direct  charge  of  elementary  instruction  in  agriculture,  the 
introduction  of  garden  work,  and  the  organization  of  agricultural  clubs.  Four 
new  courses  are  offered  for  regular  and  special  students  in  the  university  on 
teaching  agriculture  in  high  schools,  teaching  agriculture  and  nature  study  In 
the  elementary  schools,  gardening  for  prospective  teachers,  and  a  special  course 
for  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  the  sciences  and  desire  to  obtain  some 
preparation  In  horticulture  and  agriculture.  A  circular  on  suggestions  for 
garden  work  in  California  schools  has  been  published  and  another  dealing  with 
agriculture  in  the  high  schools  is  In  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

Howard  Phillips  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  animal  husbandry  at  Davis, 
and  L.  M.  Davis  assistant  in -dairy  husbandry. 

Colorado  College  and  Station. — E.  R.  Bennett,  assistant  in  horticulture,  has 
been  appointed  professor  of  horticulture  and  forestry  and  horticulturist,  vice 
Wendell  Paddock,  whose  resignation  has  been  previously  noted.  C.  L.  Fitch  has 
been  appointed  assistant  potato  specialist  In  the  station. 

Connecticut  College. — Charles  F.  Stephenson  has  been  appointed  assistant 
poultryman. 

Connecticut  State  Station.— Clarence  E.  Shepard  has  been  appointed  chemist, 
vice  Charles  A.  Brautlecht,  resigned.  Other  appointments  Include  Samuel  N. 
Spring,  as  forester,  nnd  Walter  O.  Fllley,  as  assistant  forester. 

Florida  University  and  Station. — ^As  a  result  of  the  marked  success  of  the  cor- 
respondence course  for  teachers,  Instituted  last  year,  the  university  has  ex- 
tended these  courses  to  farmers  and  their  families  and  others  who  may  be 
Interested,  The  new  courses  began  November  1,  and  will  be  completed  June 
1,  1910.  The  subjects  covered  Include  elementary  agriculture,  soils,  tillage, 
e92 
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drainage  and  irrigation,  manures  and  fertilizers,  field  crops,  types  and  breeds  of 
live  stock,  dairy  liusbandry,  animal  breeding,  feeds  and  feeding,  and  citrus 
fruits  and  citrus  culture.  There  is  no  age  limit  or  entrance  examinations  In 
these  courses,  and  the  only  expense  incurred  Is  for  postage  and  the  text-book. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  new  station  building.  Alfred  Dickinson  re- 
signed as  gardener  October  1. 

Idaho  University  and  Station. — Itecent  appointments  include  W.  H.  Wicks  as 
professor  of  horticulture  and  horticulturist  in  the  station ;  F.  W.  Chamberlain, 
D.  V.  M..  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vermont  and  the  New  York  Veterinary 
College,  as  professor  of  veterinary  medicine  and  animal  husbandry;  L.  F. 
Childers,  recently  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Depart- 
ment, as  agronomist ;  and  G.  E.  Frevert  as  assistant  in  dairying  in  the  station. 
Prof.  J.  M.  Aldrich  has  been  made  consulting  entomologist  of  the  station. 

Illinois  "University. — Xew  courses  in  agi-iculture  extending  over  two  and  one- 
half  years  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  academy  which  serves  as  a  preparatory 
school  to  the  university.  In  these  the  first  year  will  be  given  to  a  study  of  field 
crops  and  soils,  the  second  to  animal  husbandry,  and  the  remaining  half  year  to 
orchard  and  garden  crops.  It  is  planned  to  make  the  entire  course  a  demon- 
stration of  the  feasibility  of  teaching  secondary  agriculture  in  the  public  schools. 
It  is  also  expected  that  these  courses  will  afford  a  satisfactory  means  of  in- 
structing public-school  teachers,  who  may  cover  the  entire  work  in  one  year 
while  also  pursuing  some  studies  in  the  college  of  agriculture. 

Half  semester  courses  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  the  care  and  planning  of  the 
home  are  also  being  offered  in  the  academy,  in  connection  with  the  department 
of  household  science  of  the  university.  This  department  received  an  appropria- 
tion of  $2,500  per  annum  for  the  ensuing  biennium  from  the  last  legislature, 
and  is  preparing  to  offer  additional  university  courses  dealing  with  special 
problems  in  connection  with  marketing,  the  storage  of  food,  and  the  utilization 
of  waste,  and  in  the  ecpnomics  of  the  family  group. 

Purdue  University  and  Station. — Recent  appointments  include  in  the  college 
of  agriculture  H.  E.  KIger  as  instructor  in  anima]  husbandry,  C.  E.  Craig  as 
assistant  in  agronomy,  and  G.  M.  Frier  as  assistant  in  extension  work ;  and  In 
the  station,  P.  H.  Crane  as  assistant  in  dairy  field  work. 

Iowa  College  and  Station. — The  following  are  among  the  recent  appointments : 
W.  W.  Dimmoch  as  professor  of  veterinary  medicine  and  research;  I.  G.  Mc- 
Beth,  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Department,  as  assistant  professor  of  soil 
bacteriology  and  experimentalist  iii  soil  bacteriology ;  A.  Leitch,  a  graduate  of 
the  Ontario  College,  as  assistant  professor  of  dairying  and  assistant  dairy- 
man ;  J.  H.  Gordon,  a  1909  graduate  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  as  instructor 
in  dairy  bacteriology  and  assistant  dairyman;  J.  R.  Campbell  as  assistant  in 
botany  in  the  college ;  R.  E.  Smith,  a  1909  graduate  of  the  college,  as  instructor 
in  soils;  and  J.  W.  Merrill,  C.  R.  Bush,  and  L.  E.  Troeger  as  assistants  in  the 
extension  department.    M.  L.  Bowman,  professor  of  farm  crops,  has  resigned. 

Kansas  College. — A.  B.  Nystrom,  assistant  professor  of  dairy  mechanics  at 
Ohio  State  University,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  dairying. 

Maryland  College.— Cornelius  Beatty,  formerly  chemist  at  the  Oklahoma  Sta- 
tion, has  been  appointed  assistant  chemist  in  connection  with  the  state  work. 

Massachnsetts  College  and  Station. — Atiout  200  men  applied  for  admission  to 
the  entering  class,  of  whom  131  were  admitted,  making  the  total  registration 
for  the  year  350.  This  Is  the  largest  enrollment  In  the  history  of  the  college, 
and  represents  an  Increase  of  100  per  cent  in  the  last  6  years. 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  new  building  for  the  entomological  and 
zoological  departmoits. 
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A  field  meeting  of  the  State  Poultry  Association  was  held  at  the  college 
October  12  and  13.  Addresses  were  made  by  President  Butterfield  and  Director 
Brooks,  and  by  President  Creelman,  of  the  Ontario  College;  demonstrations  in 
poultry  anatomy  by  J.  B.  Paige;  lectures  by  W.  D.  Hurd  and  F.  C.  Sears,  on 
field  and  fruit  croi)s  in  connection  with  poultry  keeping;  and  an  illustrated 
lecture  by  J.  E.  Uice,  of  Cornell  University,  on  The  State  and  the  Poultryman. 
The  meeting  was  noteworthy  as  the  first  gathering  of  poultrymen  ever  held  at 
the  college. 

Dr.  11.  J.  Franklin,  of  the  Minnesota  University  and  Station,  has  l>een  aj)- 
pointed  assistant  entomologist,  and  began  work  October  1  in  charge  of  the 
cranberry  investigationa  P.  B.  Goldsmith,  assistant  in  chemistry  In  the 
station,  has  resigned  to  take  effect  December  1. 

Minnesota  College  and  Station. — New  buildings  have  been  completed  for  the 
poultry  and  veterinary  divisions,  extensive  repairs  have  been  made  on  the  boys* 
dormitory,  and  plans  have  been  approved  for  the  girls'  dormitory,  recently 
authorized. 

A  farm  has  l)een  lensed  for  five  years  to  carry  on  experiments  In  quack  grass 
eradication.  The  (irand  Rapids  Substation  is  conducting,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Wisconsin  Station,  expt^rlments  as  to  methods  and  cost  of  stump  removal 
from  cut-over  lands. 

Ralph  Hoagland  has  been  appointed  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry,  lice 
Harry  Snyder,  whose  resignation  from  this  position  has  been  previously  noted. 

Missouri  University  and  Station. — Among  the  recent  changes  In  staff  are  the 
following:  E.  A.  Trowbridge,  promoted  from  instructor  to  assistant  professor 
of  animal  husbandry;  Fred  S.  Putney,  appointed  assistant  to  the  dean  and 
director,  vice  John  M.  Evvard,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  animal  hus- 
bandry, vice  II.  P.  Rusk,  resigned;  and  R.  E.  Hundertmark  and  E.  W.  Rusk, 
1909  graduates  of  the  University  of  Missouri  and  the  Ohio  State  University, 
respectively,  appointed  assistants  in  animal  husbandry. 

Nebraska  University  and  Station. — Registration  under  the  new  form  of  organi- 
zation, whereby  the  agricultural  work  Is  separated  from  that  of  engineering, 
shows  an  enrollment  in  the  college  of  agriculture  of  125  students  in  the  four- 
year  course,  88  in  the  summer  school,  and  340  in  the  school  of  agriculture, 
making  the  total  to  date  553  students. 

A  temporary  building  Is  being  added  for  the  use  of  the  department  of  farm 
mechanics,  which  will  practically  double  the  floor  space  available  for  instruc- 
tion in  farm  machinery.  The  department  of  animal  husbandry  has  recently 
purchased,  under  an  appropriation  of  $2,500,  a  herd  of  Shorthorn  and  Hereford 
cattle  for  use  In  Instruction  work. 

G.  Herbert  Coons  has  been  appointed  adjunct  professor  of  agricultural  botany, 
vice  R.  E.  Stone,  whose  resignation  has  been  previously  noted.  Karl  A.  Ulmann, 
a  1909  graduate  of  the  university,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  dairy  hus- 
bandry. 

New  Jersey  College  Station. — Nahum  D.  Shore,  assistant  in  plant  breeding 
since  190G,  died  September  20,  at  the  age  of  28  years.  Mr.  Shore  was  graduated 
from  the  Baron  de  Hlrsch  School  in  1901  and  from  Rutgers  College  in  1906, 
receiving  the  master's  degree  from  the  latter  institution  in  1908.  He  had  given 
special  attention  to  plant  breeding  and  histology,  and  to  plant  physiology. 

Henry  L.  Janeway,  a  member  of  the  board  of  control  since  1902,  died 
October  18. 

New  Hampshire  College  and  Station. — E.  D.  Sanderson,  director  of  the  station 
for  the  past  two  years,  has  resigned  to  take  effect  January  1,  1910.  L.  A.  Pratt, 
a  1909  graduate  of  the  college,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  chemistry,  and 
T.  G.  Bunting,  a  1907  graduate  of  the  Ontario  College,  instructor  in  horticulture. 
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Hew  York  State  Station. — W.  J.  Young,  student  assistant  in  horticulture,  has 
returned  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  of  this  Department. 

Ohio  State  University. — W.  C.  T^sseter,  a  1909  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  soil  physics. 

Oklahoma  College  and  Station. — ^Albert  Stoclver,  a  1909  graduate  of  the  Uniyer- 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  dairy  husbandry. 
It  is  announced  that  the  previous  note  regarding  O.  M.  Morris  and  G.  M.  Mac- 
Nlder  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  195)  was  incorrect,  the  former  retaining  the  position  of 
horticulturist  and  botanist  and  no  appointment  having  been  made  to  the  positi(tli 
of  assistant  chemist. 

Oregon  College  and  Station. — The  main  section  of  the  new  agricultural  hall  is 
in  process  of  construction.  This  portion  will  be  150  by  175  ft.,  with  four  stories 
and  basement.  The  basement  is  to  be  of  concrete,  and  the  superstructure  of 
brick  with  stone  trimmings. 

Mrs.  Laura  Hill  Griffin  has  resigned  as  assistant  entomologist,  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  Miss  Alice  L.  Edwards,  a  1906  graduate  of  the  college.  W.  L. 
Powers,  who  recently  received  the  M.  S.  degree  at  the  New  Mexico  College,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  agronomist,  and  will  give  special  attention  to  irrigation 
problems.  James  Koeber,  a  1909  graduate  of  the  college,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  agronomy. 

Pennsylvania  College. — ^A  department  of  agricultural  education  has  been 
established  to  assist  in  the  work  of  introducing  agriculture  into  the  public 
schools  and  to  take  charge  of  the  correspondence  courses  in  the  college.  In  this 
connection  it  Is  i)roposed  to  outline  reading  courses  and  probably  to  establish 
correspondence  courses  for  teachers.  T.  I.  Malrs,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
correspondence  courses  for  several  years,  is  at  the  head  of  the  new  department. 

Porto  Rico  College  and  Station. — The  establishment  of  an  agricultural  college 
bas  been  authorized  by  the  territorial  legislature,  and  J.  W.  Hart,  of  the  Louis 
Queiros  School  of  Agriculture,  at  Piracicaba,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  has  been  elected 
president.  The  college  Is  to  be  located  at  Mayaguez,  where  land  has  been 
acquired,  some  of  which  adjoins  the  station.  It  is  hoped  to  begin  the  erection 
of  buildings  on  this  tract  in  the  near  future.  The  board  of  trustees  includes 
D.  W.  May,  special  agent  in  charge  of  the  station. 

Sonth  Dakota  Station.— H.  B.  Potter,  W.  I).  Griggs,  S.  Garver,  and  P.  H.  Moore 
have  been  appointed  assistants  In  agronomy,  B.  L.  Thompson,  assistant  in 
animal  husbandry,  and  Orland  White,  assistant  in  botany. 

Texas  College  and  Station. — ^According  to  press  reports,  50  more  tents  have  been 
purchased  to  add  to  the  85  already  in  use  on  the  campus  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  students.  It  appears  that  there  are  more  than  200  students  who  can 
not  be  accommodated  In  the  dormitories. 

Don  T.  Griswold  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in  animal  husbandry  In  the 
college  and  assistant  animal  husbandman  In  the  station.  J.  B.  Rather  has 
been  transferred  from  the  feed  control  work  to  the  Investigations  under  the 
Adams  Act. 

Washington  College. — F.  B.  Hadley,  assistant  professor  of  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery, has  accepted  a  similar  position  at  the  Ohio  State  University.  K.  A.  Kirk- 
patrick  has  been  appointed  Instructor  In  horticulture. 

Wisconsin  "University  and  Station. — A  department  of  home  economics  has  been 
established  in  the  college  of  agriculture  in  charge  of  Miss  Abby  L.  Marlatt, 
with  Misses  Alice  Loomis  and  Leona  Hope  as  assistants.  The  initial  registra- 
tion in  the  courses  offered  is  over  100,  of  whom  54  are  in  the  four-year  course 
and  several  are  graduate  students. 

Other  appointments  include  E.  E.  Eldridge,  a  1909  graduate  of  the  collie  of 
agriculture,  as  assistant  in  bacteriology,  and  Llewellyn  R.  Davies  as  assist- 
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ant  In  dairy  tests  and  fertilizer  and  feed  inspection,  vice  Roy  T.  Harris, 
resigned  to  engage  in  commercial  work. 

Hew  Experiment  Station  in  Argentina. — Tlie  government  of  tbe  province  of 
Tucuman,  Argentina,  has  recently  establlsbed  an  agricultural  experimait  sta- 
tion near  the  city  of  Tucuman.  U.  E.  Blouin,  formerly  assistant  director  of 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Station,  has  accepted  the  directorship  of  the  new  station, 
and  Dr.  Fritz  Zerban,  formerly  chemist  of  Louisiana  Sugar  Station  and  more 
recently  director  of  the  Sugar  Experiment  Station,  at  Lima,  Peru,  is  to  be 
Hubdirector. 

Entomological  Research  in  Africa.— The  London  Times  announces  the  appoint- 
ment by  Lord  Crewe  of  a  w^ientiflc  committee  of  20,  to  be  Icnown  as  the 
African  Entomological  Resean'h  Committee,  the  object  of  which  will  be  to 
further  the  study  of  economic  entomology,  with  special  reference  to  Africa. 
I^rd  Cromer  has  consented  to  act  as  chairman  and  Guy  A.  K.  Marshall  as 
scientific  secretary. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  send  trained  entomologists  to  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  tropical  Africa,  respectively,  to  stimulate  interest  in  entomological 
work  among  the  officers  and  other  residents  of  the  regions,  and  to  afford  instruc- 
tion In  the  use  of  scientific  methods.  It  is  hoped  thereby  to  obtain  an  organized 
body  of  investigators.  The  committee  will  also  keep  in  touch  with  work  already 
under  way,  and  has  received  offers  of  cooperation  from  the  British  Museum, 
the  London  and  Liverpool  Schools  of  Tropical  Medicine,  and  the  leading  E2ng- 
lish  universities.  It  is  planned  to  publish  observations  and  other  scientific 
results  In  a  journal  or  series  of  bulletins  to  be  established. 

The  Biltmore  Forest  School. — A  note  in  Conservation  states  that  the  Biltmore 
Forest  School,  Biltmore,  N.  C,  was  to  close  November  1,  when  Dr.  C.  A.  Schenck, 
who  has  been  superintendent  of  the  school  for  about  15  years,  was  to  sever 
his  relations  with  the  Biltmore  estate.  Some  25  of  his  students  have  signified 
their  intention  of  continuing  their  work  under  his  direction  and  will  accompany 
him  to  Germany.  A  new  school  under  his  management  is  to  be  organized,  to 
retain  the  name  of  the  Biltmore  Forest  School,  but  instead  of  having  a  single 
fixed  location  It  will  carry  on  work  over  a  wide  range  of  forests.  The  prin- 
cii)al  headquarters  will  be  In  Germany  near  the  Black  Forest,  where  the  school 
will  be  located  for  about  6  months  each  year.  For  the  rest  of  the  year  practical 
work  in  the  forests  of  Maine,  Wisconsin,  and  eastern  Tennessee  Is  contemplated. 

Agriculture  in  the  University  of  The  Philippines. — A  college  of  agriculture  was 
oi)ened  at  I^s  Banos,  June  14,  with  about  GO  students  in  attendance.  R  B. 
Copeland  is  dean  and  professor  of  agriculture,  Harold  Cuzner,  professor  of 
agronomy,  Edgar  M.  Ledyard,  professor  of  zoology,  and  S.  B.  Durham,  professor 
of  animal  husbandry. 

Agricultural  Course  at  the  University  of  Manchester. — This  university  has  de- 
cided to  establish  a  three-year  course  in  agriculture  leading  to  a  degree  in 
science.  The  first  year  will,  as  a  rule,  be  taken  entirely  at  the  imlverslty,  while 
the  second  and  third  years  will  be  given  partly  at  the  university  and  partly 
at  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Cheshire  County  Council  at  Holmes  Chapel. 

Agricultural  Course  at  Lenox  College. — A  recent  number  of  WaUa€e*s  Farmer 
states  that  a  four-year  course,  dealing  with  animal  husbandry,  farm  crops,  soil 
research,  and  rural  citizenship,  lias  been  established  at  Lenox  College,  Hopkiu- 
ton,  Iowa.  The  course  is  open  to  all  farmers'  sons,  and  does  not  require  a  pre- 
paratory high-school  training.  .  C.  N.  Evans,  a  postgraduate  student  of  the 
Iowa  State  College,  has  been  given  charge  of  the  new  course. 

A  Hew  Polytechnic  Institute  with  Agricultural  Courses. — The  Billings  Poly- 
technic Institute  was  opened  at  Billings,  Mont.,  the  first  week  in  October,  occu- 
pying temporary  quarters  pending  the  completion  of  7  buildings  which  are  In 
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process  of  constraction.  The  institute  is  a  secondary  school,  offering  courses 
related  to  the  industries  of  the  region,  among  which  is  a  4-year  course  in 
agriculture.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  include  John  D.  Losecamp  as 
president  and  Lewis  T.  Eaton  as  educational  director. 

Hew  York  State  School  of  Agriculture— The  New  York  State  School  of  Agri- 
culture at  Alfred  University  has  Just  issued  its  first  annual  announcement. 
A  novel  feature  is  the  arrangement  of  its  3-year  course  of  study  (6  months 
each  year)  under  three  heads,  viz,  for  boys,  for  boys  and  girls,  and  for  girls. 
The  work  under  the  first  and  third  headings  is  almost  evenly  balanced  in  time 
units,  and  among  the  technical  studies  common  to  groups  1  and  2  are  gen- 
eral agriculture,  general  and  agricultural  botany,  farm  law  and  accounts, 
rural  sociology,  butter,  cheese,  poultry,  plant  diseases,  general  and  landscape 
gardening,  and  insect  pests.  Besides  English,  arithmetic,  history,  and  hygiene, 
careful  attention  Is  also  given  to  physical  culture,  music,  parliamentary  prac- 
tice, and  social  life. 

Secondary  Instruction  in  Agriculture. — The  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  at 
Lima,  N.  Y.,  has  established  departments  of  agriculture  and  domestic  economy, 
and  is  offering  courses  in  these  subjects  for  the  first  time.  This  Institution  Is 
one  of  the  oldest  college  preparatory  schools  in  western  New  York,  having  been 
established  in  1829  and  opened  in  May,  1832.  During  all  of  this  time  it  has 
confined  its  work  almost  entirely  to  classical  and  Latln-sclentlflc  courses,  but 
more  recently  it  has  established  an  engineering  preparatory  course,  a  course  in 
commerce,  and  a  seminary  course,  and  now  It  purposes  developing  courses  of 
instruction  more  closely  related  to  the  lives  and  Interests  of  the  people  in  its 
vicinity. 

The  agricultural  equipment  Includes  80  acres  of  land,  about  00  of  which 
will  be  available  for  gardening,  fruit  growing  and  general  agriculture,  a  small 
herd  of  dairy  cows,  work  horses,  and  poultry.  F.  E.  Robertson,  a  1909  graduate 
of  Cornell  University,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  agriculture,  and  has  been 
spending  the  summer  repairing  the  farm  buildings.  Poultry  houses  are  to  be 
erected  and  up-to-date  farm  machinery  and  Implements  Installed. 

An  agricultural  high  school  has  been  provided  for  at  Sparks  Station  (P.  O. 
Philopolls),  Baltimore  Co.,  Md.,  with  B.  H.  Crocheron,  a  graduate  of  Cornell 
University,  as  principal  and  teacher  of  agriculture.  A  new  building  Is  being 
erected  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  occuimncy.  Mr.  Crocheron  will  also  super- 
vise instruction  In  agriculture  In  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  County. 

Under  a  recent  act  of  the  Maine  legislature,  which  provides  that  any  in- 
corporated academy  in  the  State  maintaining  a  course  in  manual  training, 
domestic  science,  or  agriculture,  approved  by  the  state  superintendent  of 
schools,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  annually  from  the  State  a  sum  equal  to  the 
amount  expended  for  such  instruction  up  to  $250  for  each  course,  an  agri- 
cultural high  school  course  has  been  adopted  In  Leavitt  Institute  at  Turner 
Center,  Me.  The  course  extends  through  four  years  and  Includes  the  ordinary 
academic  subjects  in  addition  to  a  full  line  of  agricultural  Instruction  of 
secondary  grade.  A  rather  unusual  feature  of  the  course  as  reported  Is  the 
application  of  chemistry  "  to  agriculture,  the  study  of  soils,  plant  life,  and 
fertilizers  '*  In  the  first  year. 

In  addition  to  the  2  district  agricultural  schools  already  established  at 
Tishomingo  and  Warner,  the  Oklahoma  legislature  has  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  similar  schools,  to  be  located  during  the  year  1909,  in  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  supreme  court  Judicial  districts.  Sixty  thousand  dollars  Is 
appropriated  for  the  erection  of  buildings  in  these  3  districts,  with  $12,000 
each  for  their  maintenance  In  1910,  and  $17,000  each  for  the  year  ending 
June  80,  1911.    A  later  act  approved  March  11,  1909,  divides  the  fifth  district 
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Into  two  parts  and  provides  for  tbe  establishment  of  a  school  to  be  known  as  the 
I»anhandle  Agricultural  Institute  for  tbe  counties  of  Cimarron,  Texas,  and 
Beaver.  This  school  also  is  to  be  located  before  1910,  on  80  acres  of  land 
deeded  to  the  State,  and  like  the  rest  will  be  governed  by  the  State  Commission 
of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Education.  There  is  appropriated  $12,000  for 
the  erection  of  buildings,  ^5,000  for  maintenance  In  1910  and  $7,000  for  1911. 

An  announcement  has  been  received  of  the  courses  In  agriculture,  manual 
training,  and  domestic  science  to  be  Inaugurated  this  year  in  the  public  schools 
of  Glencoe,  Minn.,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Putnam  Act,  giving  State 
funds  not  to  exceed  $2,500  a  year  ui)on  condition  that  half  that  amount  he 
ex|)ended  by  the  local  school  authorities  for  the  support  of  instruction  along 
these  lines.  The  work  In  agriculture  provided  for  in  this  announcement  In- 
cludes instruction  In  soils,  farm  crops,  horticulture,  animal  husbandry,  and 
dairying,  this  work  to  be  given  In  a  short  course  of  5  months  beginning  Novem- 
i)er  1.  The  work  In  manual  training  will  be  accesFory  to  that  in  agriculture, 
and  will  include  the  drawing  of  plans  for  useful  farm  Implements  and  struc- 
tures, elementary  work  in  iron,  and  carpentry.  The  high  school  also  purposes 
doing  extension  work  In  farmers*  Institutes,  testing  seeds,  milk,  and  other 
agricultural  products,  furnishing  information  useful  to  farmers,  and  i>erformlng 
other  services  similar  to  the  extension  work  of  the  county  agricultural  schools 
In  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

The  La  Crosse  County  School  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Economy  at 
Onalaska,  Wis.,  oi)ened  to  students  October  11,  with  an  enrollment  of  71  boys 
and  Gl  girls.  A  new  two-story  brick  building,  with  a  high  basement  and  con- 
nected greenhouse,  has  been  erected  on  the  17-acre  farm  which  this  school 
will  utilize  for  Instruction  and  demonstration  purposes.  The  2-year  course  is 
similar  to  that  In  the  other  county  agricultural  high  schools,  except  that  It 
Includes  military  drill  for  men.  A.  A.  Johnson  Is  principal  of  the  school. 
Miss  Lucile  W\  Reynolds,  teacher  of  domestic  economy,  and  P.  L.  Johnsrud, 
teacher  of  agricultural  engineering  and  manual  training. 

Secondary  and  Elementary  Agriculture  in  Texas.— The  legislature  of  Texas  at 
Its  last  session  appropriated  $G,000  a  year  for  two  years  to  the  State  normal 
schools  located  respectively  at  Hunts vl He,  Denton,  and  San  Marcos  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Installing,  equipping,  and  maintaining  departments  of  agriculture,  man- 
ual training,  and  domestic  science,  and  provided  that  instruction  in  these  sub- 
jects shall  begin  not  later  than  the  autumn  of  1909.  The  act  also  made  i>ro- 
vlsion  for  the  Introduction  of  teachers'  courses  In  elementary  agriculture  in  the 
summer  sessions  of  these  3  normal  schools,  the  College  of  Industrial  Arts  for 
(ilrls,  at  Denton,  and  In  summer  sessions  at  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege and  the  State  University.  For  the  support  of  this  work  $3,000  annually 
was  appropriated  to  be  divided  equally  among  the  6  institutions. 

There  was  a  further  appropriation  of  $32,000  to  provide  a  fund  from  which 
the  State  Board  Is  to  duplicate  amounts  not  less  than  $500  nor  more  than  $2,000, 
that  shall  have  been  appropriated  by  the  trustees  of  any  common  school  dis- 
trict or  Independent  school  district  to  the  establishing,  equipping,  and  main- 
taining of  departments  of  instruction  In  agriculture.  Including  courses  in  manual 
training  and  domestic  economy  "  subsidiary  to  agriculture."  State  aid  shall  not, 
however,  be  given  more  than  twice  to  the  same  school  and  the  geographical 
location  of  the  school  shall  be  considered  with  a  view  of  locating  such  a  school 
if  possible  in  each  of  the  senatorial  districts  of  the  State.  Unlike  many  of  the 
acts  Intended  to  promote  Instruction  in  agriculture,  this  one  makes  it  obligatory 
on  the  part  of  the  school  board  to  provide  laboratories  for  Instruction  in  botany, 
zoology,  and  other  elementary  sciences  related  to  agriculture,  and  land  for  the 
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production  of  fann  and  garden  plants  and  to  employ  a  teacher  who  has  received 
special  training  in  agriculture  and  allied  branches. 

Jewish  Agricultural  Scholarships. — The  Jewish  Farmer  for  September  an- 
nounces the  establishment  of  12  scholarships  for  sons  and  daughters  of  Jewish 
farmers,  by  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society.  These  scholar- 
ships are  open  to  successful  contestants  in  the  writing  of  short  essays  in 
English  of  not  more  than  500  words,  and  provide  free  tuition  in  the  short  winter 
courses  of  any  state  agricultural  college,  together  with  all  other  expenses  except 
railroad  fare. 

Associations  of  Teachers  of  Agriculture. — The  Nebraska  Farmer  announces 
the  organization  of  a  society  for  promoting  the  Interest  and  preparation  of 
teachers  in  school  agriculture  in  the  Nebraska  State  Normal  School.  The 
plan  contemplates  the  formation  of  local  subsidiary  chapters  of  the  society 
wherever  10  or  more  teachers  become  interested,  and  the  hope  is  entertained 
that  the  parent  organization  may  thus  become  a  working  '*  pedagogical  labora- 
tory for  testing  and  discovering  methods  to  Improve  and  extend  the  teaching 
of  agriculture  throughout  the  schools  of  Nebraska."  The  cen^.ral  society  will 
have  an  annual  meeting  in  connection  with  the  State  Fair  at  Lincoln,  where 
lectures  will  be  given  in  the  various  barns  and  halls  by  p»*omlnent  agricultural 
leaders  "  in  the  presence  of  actual  results  exhibited  by  practical  farmers." 

According  to  the  School  News  and  Practical  Educator  (Chicago),  27  high- 
school  teachers  attending  the  summer  school  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  have 
organized  the  Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  Agriculture.  It  contemplates 
the  circulation  to  members  of  edited  and  mimeographed  reimrts  of  the  work 
each  Is  doing  from  month  to  month.  The  president  Is  A.  C.  Norrls,  Instructor 
In  physics  and  chemistry  In  the  Rockford  (111.)  High  School.  There  Is  no 
expense  connected  with  membership  and  It  is  oiien  to  all  teachers  Interested. 

Fourth  National  Dairy  Show. — The  Fourth  National  Dairy  Show  was  held 
October  14-24,  at  the  Auditorium  lu  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  show  was  opened 
by  President  Taft  and  Governor  Davidson,  of  Wisconsin,  the  former  setting 
the  machinery  In  motion  by  telegraph,  and  the  latter  serving  as  presiding 
officer  on  the  opening  night.  The  attendance  was  exceptionally  good  through- 
out, this  being  attributed  in  part  to  the  marked  local  interest  In  the  show,  the 
dally  press  devoting  much  attention  to  the  enteri)rlse. 

In  the  way  of  educational  exhibits  the  show  was  particularly  strong.  One 
of  the  most  noticeable  features  was  a  working  dairy  of  16  grade  cows,  shown 
by  the  Dairy  Division  of  this  Dei)artment.  Complete  records  were  iJosted  each 
day  as  to  the  cost  of  food  and  net  profits  for  the  different  animals,  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  value  of  keeping  records;  and  there  were  comparative 
trials  of  different  methods  of  feeding.  The  Dairy  Division  also  showed  photo- 
graphs of  modern  dairy  equipment,  barn  i)lans,  and  other  Illustrative  material 
relating  especially  to  the  care  of  milk  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home.  The 
University  of  Wisconsin,  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  the  Minnesota 
Dairy  and  Food  Department  also  had  educational  displays.  The  agricultural 
colleges  and  this  Department  contributed  numerous  speakers  to  the  various 
conventions  held  In  connection  with  the  show,  and  in  the  stock  judging  contest. 
Director  Hay  ward,  of  the  Delaware  Station,  served  as  judge  in  the  Ayrshire 
class. 

The  fourth  annual  conference  of  the  Official  Dairy  Instructors*  Association 
was  attended  by  about  40  members,  representing  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
committee  on  dairy  score  cards  reported  that  the  card  adopted  by  the  asso- 
ciation at  its  last  meeting  Is  now  in  actual  use  in  128  cities,  and  that  110 
others  have  the  card  under  consideration.    Reports  were  also  given  by  the 
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standing  committees  on  official  testing  of  dairy  cows,  relations  to  the  National 
Dairy  Show,  courses  of  Instruction,  experimental  work  in  milk  production  and 
dairy  manufactures,  standards  for  dairy  products,  official  methods  of  testing 
dairy  products,  extension  work,  Judging  dairy  cattle,  and  cow  test  associations. 
The  officers  of  the  previous  year  were  reelected,  as  follows :  C.  H.  Eckles,  presi- 
dent, H.  E.  Van  Norman,  vice-president,  and  C.  B.  Lane,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  intercollegiate  students*  Judging  contest  of  dairy  cattle  was  under  the 
supervision  of  Chief  Rawl,  of  the  Dairy  Division,  and  was  participated  in  by 
tca'iis  from  7  institutions.  The  $300  sweepstakes  trophy  and  the  trophy  for 
bi;;hc>t  individual  score  were  won  by  students  from  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
f  ''i(»\v«  li  in  order  by  the  teams  from  Cornell,  the  universities  of  Missouri  and 
Mar,  >s^  n,  the  Iowa  and  Pennsylvania  colleges,  and  the  Ohio  State  University. 
'?>)«*  i  .  »til  trophies  were  awarded  to  the  Ohio  State  University  team  for 
A,» .  /  I'  >,  to  ♦I'at  of  Missouri  for  Dutch  Belted  cattle,  to  Minnesota  for  Guem- 
sej  '    I'    >♦  I  n.siji  for  Holsteins,  and  to  Cornell  for  Jerseys. 

Foiiilh  lilt'  u  itional  Dairy  Congrress. — ^An  account  has  recently  been  received 
as  to  tl'is  ( .  II      -^.  which  was  held  at  Budapest  June  ^11. 

The  cuij's  V  '^  opened  by  the  patron.  Archduke  Joseph,  with  over  one 
thousand  d' -'-jitts  .  »  attendance.  As  in  previous  years,  it  was  organized  in 
three  section^  ii.ii^'i;,  r  Jes  and  ordinances,  hygiene  and  veterinary  scioice, 
and  dairy  indur  •  v.  i ,  '  p'-'  ecramme  also  included  many  excursions  to  typical 
dairy  farms  and  j  '  «1  '  ■  '  and  there  was  an  extensive  exhibit  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  machinery      '  N-  3.  \f  congress  is  to  be  held  at  Stockholm,  in  1911. 

Entomological  Meeiii.^  at  t,  loii. — In  connection  with  the  Boston  meeting  of 
the  American  Associatj  >  .  "  f'M-  Advancement  of  Science  and  its  affiliated 
societies,  the  American  -^v-  -  .ii  iU  nf  Economic  Entomologists  will  hold  its 
twenty-second  annual  meetli-;.'  x.  hhIm  i  28  and  29.  The  Association  of  Horti- 
cultural Inspectors  will  meet  U-o  '  oi  27.  and  the  Entomological  Society  of 
Amercla  December  30  and  31.  It  ^  ^j^fcted  that  there  will  be  an  extensive 
exhibit  of  New  England  Insect  ta\v\  .  together  with  a  special  display  of  equip- 
ment and  devices  for  rearing  and  uistributing  beneficial  species,  as  well  as  for 
treating  noxious  species  in  the  field. 

Miscellaneous. — ^The  death  is  announced  in  Nature  of  Prof.  J.  Scott,  author  of 
various  text-books  on  farm  engineering,  and  formerly  professor  of  agriculture 
and  rural  economy  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester. 

The  Illustriertc  Landwirtschaftliche  Zeitung  of  May  1  gives  brief  descrip- 
tions of  the  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute,  Alnarp,  the  People's  High 
School  at  Hvilan,  and  the  Seed  Breeding  Station,  Sval6f,  with  a  statement  of 
their  influence  on  Swedish  agriculture. 

Illustrierte  Landtcirtschaftlichc  Zeitung  for  June  12  contains  an  illustrated 
description  of  the  buildings  and  equipment  of  the  Agricultural  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Leipsic. 

The  March-April  number  of  VAgricoltura  Coloniale  contains  an  illustrated 
account  of  the  Italian  Colonial  Institute  of  Agriculture,  with  a  description  of 
the  lines  of  work. 
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is  $1  per  volume,  and  there  will  be  two  volumes  each  year.  The  prices  of  other 
technical  publications  are  given  above.  The  publications  of  the  State  experi- 
ment stations  are  distributed  from  the  stations  and  not  from  the  Department. 

a  Not  to  be  confused  witli  Bui.  109,  Aug.,  1908,  previoualy  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  610). 
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Rhode  Island  Station: 

Bui.  135,  May,  1909 730 

Texas  Station: 

Bui.  109,a  Sept.,  1908 732 

Bui.  123,  July,  1909 724 

U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Yearbook,  1908  ($1.25) 710, 711, 

712,  717,  724,  732,  736,  738,  745, 751, 
752,  764,  777,  787,  790, 794,  795, 799 
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Food  Insp.  Decisions  108-109 768 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey: 
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(80  cents) 750 
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Bui.  68,  Contents  and  Index 

(5cents) 764 
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Circ.  Ill 757 

Forest  Service: 

arc.  160 :  775 

Circ.  167 739 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry: 

Bui.  141,  pt  5  (5  cents) 748 

Circ.  37 733 

arc.  38 748 
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Enzyms  and  antienzyms,  A.  J.  J.  Vandevelde  (Chem,  Weekbl,,  6  {1909), 
No,  19 J  pp.  327-S37). — The  author  lovestigated  the  influence  of  heat  upon  the 
proteolytic  enzyms  of  milk  and  serums  from  various  sources,  with  particular 
reference  to  antlproteolysls. 

For  this  purpose  centrlfuged  cow*s  milk,  bovine  blood  serum,  and  horse  blood 
serum  were  heated  at  temperatures  of  45,  55,  and  65**  C.  for  30  minutes,  respec- 
tively. The  amount  of  proteolysis  was  determined  by  estimating  the  amount 
of  protein  which  was  precipitated  before  and  after  a  period  of  410  days  with 
92  per  cent  alcohol. 

Percentage  of  proteolysis  in  milk  and  different  serums  at  various  temperatures. 


Kind  of  material. 

Room 
tempera- 
ture. 

Percent. 
33 
11 
20 
17 
17 
20 
20 

450  c. 

65°  C. 

65°  C. 

Raw  milk 

Percent. 
86 
15 
17 
16 
17 
20 
17 

Percent. 
50 
29 
17 
17 
19 
21 
14 

Percent. 
52 

Milk  and  horse  serum 

26 

Bovine  serum  and  milk 

17 

Unhealed  railk  and  heated  bovine  serum 

19 

Heated  milk  and  unheated  horse  serum 

22 

Unhealed  cow's  milk  and  heated  bovine  serum 

12 

Heated  bovine  serum  and  heated  milk 

9 

From  the  above  results  it  appears  that  the  presence  of  bovine  serum  in  milk 
brings  about  a  diminution  of  proteolysis  and  indicates  the  presence  of  anti- 
enzyms.  The  presence  of  horse  serum,  however,  shows  no  antienzymic  action. 
A  theory  as  to  the  results  obtained  is  given. 

The  maltase  of  buckwheat,  J.  Huerbe  {Compt.  Rend,  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris], 
148  {1909),  No,  23,  pp.  1526-1528;  ahs,  in  Chem,  ZentbL,  1909,  II,  No.  5,  p. 
2^7). — Buckwheat  contains  an  under-maltase  which  has  a  range  of  activity 
between  -|-3  and  -|-70°  C.  with  the  optimum  at  55**.  This  activity  Is  reduced 
by  partial  neutralization  with  alkalis,  or  on  addition  of  amino  acids  and 
acetamld.  The  I-maltase  exists  only  in  the  dried  seeds  or  possibly  at  the 
beginning  of  germination,  but  decomposes  quickly  as  the  germinating  process 
goes  on. 

The  determination  of  nitrogren  by  the  KJeldahl  method,  particularly  in 
milk,  G.  WiBGNEB  {Jour.  Landw.,  57  {1909),  No.  1,  pp.  81-110,  figs.  5).— The 
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various  factors  which  influence  the  results  in  nitrogen  determinations  in  gen- 
eral, and  especially  those  in  mills  analysis,  are  discussed  very  completely. 
Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  error  due  to  the  nondecomposition  of  the  vola- 
tile fatty  acids,  the  adhering  of  these  bodies  to  the  sides  of  the  oxidizing  flask, 
and  their  final  transmission  into  the  distillate.  The  author  prefers  using 
copper  sulphate  instead  of  mercury,  which  gives  low  results  in  milk  analysis. 
Sodium  hydroxid  is  discarded  in  favor  of  potassium  hydroxid,  as  the  latter 
solution  boils  more  freely,  very  seldom  bumps,  and  does  not  necessitate  the 
addition  of  zinc. 

The  method  proposed  is  as  follows:  Weigh  off  10  gm.,  or  thereabouts,  of 
milk  in  a  flask  and  heat  with  25  cc.  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  frothing  ceases, 
add  10  gm.  of  potassium  sulphate,  and  oxidize  until  no  color  is  present  Dilute 
the  solution  with  50  cc.  of  water  and  filter  through  a  hardened  filter  paper 
to  remove  any  unoxidized  fatty  acids.  After  this  add  Just  so  much  60  per 
cent  potassium  hydroxid  as  will  neutralize  the  acid,  allow  the  mixture  to 
cool,  and  then  add  the  remainder  of  the  alkali,  which  in  all  is  about  175  cc. 
Finally  add  100  cc.  of  17.5  per  cent  potassium  sulphid  solution. 

For  the  distilling  process  the  author  describes  a  new  apparatus,  in  which  the 
distillation  is  carried  out  In  about  45  minutes.  The  distillate  is  collected  in 
60  cc.  of  deciuormal  sulphuric  acid,  and  subsequently  accurately  diluted  to 
250  cc.  The  nitrogen  is  estimated  by  adding  15  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent  potassium 
iodid  solution  and  15  cc.  of  4  i>er  cent  potassium  todate  solution,  closing  the 
flask  with  a  ground  glass  stopper,  allowing  it  to  stand  for  45  minutes,  and 
titrating  back  the  iodin  with  decinormal  thlosulphate  solution. 

The  determination  of  nitric  acid  with  nitron,  C.  Paal  and  A.  Ganghofeb 
(Ztschr,  Analyt,  Chem.,  .J8  {1909),  No,  9,  pp.  54^-555 ) .—This  is  a  verification 
of  Paal  and  Mehrtens'  work  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  525)  on  the  accuracy  of  the  method 
for  the  determination  of  nitrates  in  meat.  The  method  is  also  found  efficient 
for  solutions  which  contain  dextrin,  peptone,  or  gelatin. 

Detection  of  nitrates  in  the  presence  of  bromids,  Villedieu  (Jour,  Pharm, 
et  Chim,,  6.  ser,,  30  (1909),  No.  2,  pp,  66,  61;  ahs,  in  Analyst,  3^  (1909),  No, 
J^02,  pp,  Jil8,  Jjfl9), — Although  the  coloration  produced  by  nitrates  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  ferrous  sulphate  is  masked  by  the  color  of  the  iron  bromid  If  a  bromid 
Is  present,  good  results  can  be  obtained  even  with  solutions  containing  a  small 
amount  of  nitrate  and  much  bromid  by  neutralizing  the  liquid,  shaking  It  with 
an  excess  of  basic  lead  acetate,  and  allowing  it  to  stand.  The  upper  liquid  Is 
then  decanted  and  filtered.  To  the  filtrate  an  amount  of  sodium  sulphate  Is 
added  sutficient  to  precipitate  all  lead  present,  and  this  is  then  again  filtered. 
If  1  cc.  of  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  1  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  and  1  drop  of  a 
reagent  prepared  by  mixing  sulphuric  acid  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  ferrous 
sulphate,  even  minute  quantities  of  nitrates  give  a  reddish-brown  coloration. 

Contributions  to  the  micro-chemical  analysis  of  the  alkaline  earth  metals, 
N.  SciiooRL  (Ztschr,  Analyt,  Chem,,  48  (1909),  No,  7-8,  pp,  J^Ol-415).— Many 
general  and  special  micro-chemical  methods  are  described  for  barium,  strontium, 
and  calcium. 

A  new  titrametric  method  for  the  determination  of  barium,  E.  A.  Hill 
and  W.  H.  Zink  (Ahs.  in  Chem,  Ztg,,  33  (1909),  No.  30,  Repert.,  p.  305).— The 
method  Is  based  upon  the  precipitation  of  barium  as  an  lodate  and  the  reaction 
of  this  substance  on  iodide  of  potash  solutions  of  known  strength.  Sodium, 
potassium,  magnesium,  and  ammonium  salts  present  in  slight  amounts  do  not 
Influence  the  reaction,  but  this  Is  not  the  case  with  calcium  and  strontium. 

The  estimation  of  lead  in  tin  vessels,  F.  Kn5pfle  (Ztschr.  IJntersuch,  Nahr, 
u.  Oenussmtl,  17  (1909),  No.  11,  p,  670) .—Methods  such  as  Busse's  do  not  yield 
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correct  results  when  the  tin-lead  composition  contains  much  Iron.  The  author 
proposes  a  method  which  gives  better  results. 

A  new  micro-chemical  reaction  for  arsenic  and  phosphorus,  Denig£:s 
{Osterr.  Chem,  Ztg.,  12  (1909),  No.  16,  p.  ^08).— With  this  test  the  author  was 
able  to  detect  quickly  and  in  the  cold  1/1000  mg.  of  arsenic  and  phosphorus. 
The  reagents  employed  were  either  ammouiacal  or  acetated  silver  nitrate  solu- 
tion or  mercuric  nitrate  and  magnesium  mixture.  The  arsenic  is  obtained  in 
the  form  of  rods  or  plates.  The  phosphorus  is  transformed  into  phosphoric  acid 
and  collected  with  the  condensed  water  in  a  Blond  lot  and  Dusart  apparatus. 

Qualitative  test  and  quantitative  approximation  of  small  amounts  of 
arsenic,  R.  Bensemann  [Ztschr,  Angew.  Chem.,  22  (1909),  No,  57,  pp,  1804- 
1806), — A  Julius  and  Robert  Otto  hydrogen  generation  apparatus  has  been 
modified  by  the  author  for  arsenic  worlv.  For  the  quantitative  approximation 
analysis  he  proposes  a  series  of  mirrors  prepared  from  known  amounts  of 
arsenic. 

The  estimation  of  the  citrate  soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  Thomas  slagr 
powder,  Soxhlet  (Landw,  Vers,  Stat.,  11  (1909),  No,  1-3,  pp,  220-224).— The 
Association  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  of  Germany  has  adopted  the 
following  methods  for  the  estimation  of  citrate  soluble  phosphoric  acid  in 
Thomas  slag  powder:  (1)  The  hydrochloric  method  with  the  elimination  of 
silicic  acid;  (2)  the  direct  precipitation  according  to  Bottcher- Wagner  In  con- 
junction with  the  Kellner  preliminary  test;  (3)  the  method  of  Naumann;  (4) 
the  Darmstadt  method;  and  (5)  the  Lorenz  method.  The  permissible  limit 
established  for  error  is  0.3  per  cent. 

The  determination  of  potash  in  potassium  fertilizers,  Soxhlet  (Landw, 
Vers,  8tat„  71  (1909),  No,  IS,  pp,  181-205),— This  is  a  criticism  of  the  various 
methods  employed  in  the  determination  of  potash  in  potassium  salts  for  fer- 
tilizers by  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  of  the  German 
Empire. 

A  reaction  of  acid  soils,  O.  Loew  (Ztschr,  Landw,  Vcrsuchsw,  Osterr.,  12 
(1909),  No,  5,  pp,  461-463;  ahs,  in  Chem,  Abs.,  3  (1909),  No.  19,  p.  2337),— The 
following  method  for  detecting  acidity  is  given:  Boil  10  gm.  of  the  soil  with 
10  cc.  of  1  per  cent  potassium  iodld  5  to  10  minutes  in  a  water  bath,  add  a  few 
drops  of  potassium  nitrate  and  starch  paste,  and  cool  quickly. 

The  detection  of  free  CO2  in  water,  L.  Bitter  (Hyg,  Rundschau,  19  (1909), 
No,  11,  pp.  633,  634;  ahs.  in  Chem,  Zenthl,,  1909,  II,  No,  1,  p,  65).— Attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed  in  the  rosolic  acid 
reaction.  It  is  better  to  take  50  cc.  of  water  and  10  drops  of  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  phenol [)ht ha leln  in  a  200  cc.  Erlenmeyer  flask  and  if  a  red  coloration 
does  not  ensue  to  shake  the  water  strongly  for  10  minutes  or  boll  It  for  a  time. 
If  a  pink  color  manifests  itself,  free  CO2  is  present.  For  its  quantitative  de- 
termination Trillich's  titration  method  is  recommended. 

The  legal  coloring  matters  for  foods  and  the  difficulties  of  their  prepa- 
ration, G.  KoHNSTAMM  (Ostcrr,  Chem.  Ztg,,  12  (1909),  No.  15,  p,  194).— Of  189 
colors  examined.  It  was  found  that  the  poorest  grade  of  colors  was  that  gen- 
erally employed  to  color  foodstuffs. 

All  of  the  60  samples  of  Naphthol  yellow  S  examined  contained  martins  yel- 
low, many  had  from  2  to  33  i)er  cent  of  the  original  synthetizing  bodies  and  de- 
composition products  present,  and  41  contained  arsenic,  29  In  large  quantities. 
With  Orange  I,  out  of  28  samples  Investigated  all  contained  products  of  decom- 
position, most  contained  free  naphthol  and  lead,  and  some  contained  iron. 
Among  38  Amaranth  samples,  all  contained  arsenic  and  other  coloring  matters; 
iron  was  also  found.    In  10  of  the  12  Erythrosin  samples  examined  there  was 
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no  erythrosin  whatever,  but  arsenic  was  present.  The  2  remaining  samples 
had  too  little  iodin.  Among  the  Fuchsin  S  yellow-llght-greeu  samples  only  1 
was  free  from  arsenic  and  9  contained  lead  or  copper.  Of  the  8  samples  of 
indigo  disulphonic  acid  not  1  was  pure.  Ponceau  3  R  was  the  purest  of  all  the 
coloring  matters  examined. 

Salicylic  acid  as  a  preservative  from  the  newer  legal  standpoint,  R. 
Racine  (Ztschr,  Offentl,  Chcm,,  15  (1909),  No.  12,  pp.  221-2i\).'-K  discussion 
of  the  legal  use  of  salicylic  acid  in  various  foods  and  beverages,  with  some 
general  remarlis  upon  its  action  on  the  human  organism. 

Methods  for  the  determination  of  salicylates,  A.  Seidell  {Jour,  Amer, 
Chcm,  Soc,  St  {1909),  A'o.  10,  pp,  1168-1177).— A  critical  study  of  existing 
methods  for  the  determination  of  the  salicylate  radical  in  the  salicylates. 

The  detection  of  preservatives  in  meat,  W.  Waba  {Ztschr.  Fleisch  u. 
Milchhyg.,  19  {1909),  Xo.  11,  pp.  584-587).— This  is  a  compilation  of  the  usual 
methods  for  the  detet*tion  of  boric,  salicylic,  and  sulphurous  acids,  saltpeter, 
formaldehyde,  and  hydrogen  sulphid  in  meats,  so  simplified  that  very  littJe 
chemical  knowledge  or  eijulpment  Is  required  for  their  use.  A  method  for  the 
approximation  of  the  glycogen  content  is  also  given. 

The  amount  of  sulphurous  acid  in  gelatin,  W.  Lange  {Arb.  K.  Osndhtsamt., 
82  {1909),  No.  U  pp.  /i'/-iJ7).— White  and  red  gelatin  from  different  manufac- 
turers, gelatin  powders,  and  gelatin  for  clarifying  wlnefe  were  found  to  contain 
from  0.016  to  0.467  i)er  cent  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  capsules  had  a  maximum 
of  0.026  per  cent  and  a  minimum  of  0.014  per  cent  (6  samples).  The  results 
Indicate  that  sulphurous  acid  is  generally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
gelatin. 

The  determination  of  fat  in  hojr  products,  G.  Perbieb  {Bui.  Soc.  Chim. 
Frame,  J,,  ser.,  5-6  {1909),  No.  10,  pp.  569-571;  ahs.  in  Chcm.  ZentbJ.,  1909.  11, 
No.  2,  p.  152). — By  this  method  the  fat  is  obtained  in  unchanged  form  in  about 
3  hours. 

A  10-gm.  sample  of  the  product  (liver  paste,  bologna,  etc.)  is  rubbed  up  in 
water  with  3  to  4  gm.  of  washed  and  dried  sand  and  20  to  25  gm.  or  more  of 
water-free  s<Klium  sulphate  until  the  mass  is  powdered  and  does  not  adhere  to 
the  sides  of  the  mortar.  This  is  allowed  to  stand  for  one-half  hour,  packed 
into  an  extraction  thimble  and  extracted  with  ether  for  2  hours.  The  residue 
obtained  from  the  extraction  is  dried  at  110°  C,  or  In  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric 
acid  at  ordinary  temperature. 

Detection  of  patent  roller  flour  in  bread,  C.  Griebel  {Ztschr.  Untcrsuch. 
Nahr.  u.  GcnusHintl.,  17  {1909),  No.  11,  pp.  657-661,  figs.  7).— Patent  roller  flour 
is  a  flour  prepared  from  steamed  potatoes,  which  is  supposed  to  increase  the 
baking  quality  of  iMior  rye  or  wheat  flour.  The  author  was  able  with  potassium 
liydroxid  and  chloral  hydrate  to  differentiate  the  various  cellular  elements  of 
the  potato,  the  cork  tissue  of  the  peel,  the  vascular  elements,  etc.,  both  In  the 
flour  and  the  baked  bread.  Solanln  could  be  detected  chemically  only  in  the 
flour. 

Some  further  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  artificial  honey,  A.  Jageb- 
scHMiD  {Ztschr.  Untcrsuch.  Nahr.  u.  Qcnussmtl.,  17  {1909),  No.  11,  pp.  671, 
672). — By  distilling  off  the  volatile  products  of  artificial  honey  the  author  was 
able  to  verify  the  presence  of  furfurol  with  anllln  acetate.  Pure  honey  did  not 
give  this  reaction.    Some  spectroscopic  investigations  were  also  made. 

[Some  further  contributions  regarding  Fiehe's  reactionl,  K.  Keiseb  {Arb. 
K.  Gstidhtsamt.,  SO  {1909).  No.  3,  pp.  6S7-657).—The  author  was  able  to  verify 
some  of  Fleho's  conclusions  and  found  that  honeys  which  had  8  to  10  per  cent 
of  invert  sugar,  20  per  cent  of  artificial  honey,  and  40  per  cent  of  glucose 
respectively  gave  a  very  definite  reaction.    In  studying  the  different  products 
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obtained  by  the  diflFerent  methods  of  Inversion  of  sugar  It  was  found  that  yeast 
invertase  did  not  produce  products  which  give  this  reaction.  When  pure  honey 
was  heated  to  120°  C.  or  heated  for  1  hour  at  100**,  the  Flehe  reaction  was 
obtained.  Pure  honey  heated  at  60°  for  2  hours  gave  a  very  slight  reaction, 
though  pronounced.  The  reaction  Is  probably  produced  by  the  formation  of 
/3-Oxy-S-niethyl-furfurol.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  during  the  pro- 
duction of  clarified  honey  long  heating  is  avoided  as  it  tends  to  diminish  the 
quality  of  the  article,  but  that  It  Is  possible  to  distinguish  the  difference 
between  a  honey  which  has  been  overheated  and  one  which  Is  adulterated. 

Fiehe's  reaction  and  that  of  Ley  and  Jagrerschmid,  W.  Bremeb  and  F.  Spon- 
NAGEL  (Ztschr,  Untersuch,  Nahr.  u,  Genussmtl,,  11  {1909),  No,  11,  pp.  66Ji- 
667). — The  authors  obtained  Flehe's  reaction  with  honey  of  undoubted  purity. 
In  some  Instances  It  was  obtained  In  the  cold,  while  with  others  It  was  apparent 
only  after  heating  In  the  water  bath.  It  Is  also  reported  that  a  honey  which 
was  declared  to  be  artificial  gave  Flehe's  reaction  only  after  heating  for  some 
time  in  the  water  bath.  With  Ley  and  Jagerschmid's  method  only  7  out  of  9 
natural  honeys  could  be  Identified.  The  reaction,  therefore,  Is  not  deemed  alto- 
gether reliable. 

The  detection  of  mineral  acids  in  vinegar,  F.  Utz  (Osterr.  Cheni,  Ztg.,  11 
(1908),  No.  24,  pp.  S26-328;  ahs.  in  Ztschr.  Analyt.  Chem.,  48  {1909),  No.  6, 
p.  589).— Flehe's  Invert  sugar  reaction  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  612)  was  used,  4  to  5 
gm.  of  cane  sugar  In  10  cc.  of  the  vinegar  being  Inverted  In  the  water  bath,  the 
solution  cooled,  and  extracted  2  or  3  times  with  ether,  the  ethereal  extract  evap- 
orated, and  the  residue  treated  with  resorcin -hydrochloric  acid.  Even  with  very 
small  amounts  of  mineral  acid  present  a  rose-red  color  appears  which  rapidly 
changes  to  a  cherry  red. 

The  detection  of  inosit  in  natural  wines,  G.  Perbin  {Ann.  Chim.  Analyt.,  14 
(1909),  No.  5,  pp.  182,  183;  ahs.  in  Analyst,  S4  {1909),  No.  4OO,  p.  324).— To 
200  cc.  of  wine  are  added  20  cc.  of  basic  lead  acetate  and  a  few  droi)s  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  tannin.  The  filtrate  is  freed  from  lead  with  hydrogen 
sulphld,  decolorized  with  charcoal,  and  concentrated  to  a  bulk  of  200  cc.  on  the 
water  bath.  Two  drops  of  this  concentrated  solution  are  heated  on  a  platinum 
foil  with  1  drop  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate  and  finally  cautiously 
ignited.  Inosit  gives  a  red-violet  coloration  which  disappears  on  cooling. 
Two  more  drops  are  then  heated  on  another  platinum  foil  with  1  drop  of  nitric 
acid,  Ignited  as  before,  the  residue  treated  with  1  drop  of  ammonia,  and  again 
evaiKirated.  A  color  less  red  than  that  obtained  with  silver  nitrate  indicates 
that  the  wine  contains  inosit. 

The  presence  of  inosit  as  a  characteristic  of  natural  wines,  G.  Meill£:be 
(Jour.  Phann.  et  Chim.,  6.  srr.,  30  ( 1909).  No.  6.  pp.  247-249).— The  author  con- 
cludes that  Inosit  Is  normally  present  in  natural  wine  and  discusses  this  ques- 
tion.   The  estimation  of  Inosit  Is  discussed. 

Note  on  a  method  to  distingruish  wines  made  from  red  or  white  grapes 
{Ann.  Falsif.,  1  {1908),  No.  2,  p.  8J).— The  sulphuric  add  reaction  Is  not  sufli- 
clent  to  determine  whether  a  wlno  is  made  from  white  or  red  grapes. 

The  analysis  of  alcohols  and  brandies,  Mastbaum  {Abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  33 
{1909),  No,  69,  p.  626).— It  is  stated  that  In  the  determination  of  aldehydes 
the  methods  commonly  employed  are  either  colorimetrlc  or  volumetric.  The 
colorimetrlc  methods  are  those  of  Gayon,  Barbet,  Jandrier  and  others.  The 
higher  alcohols  are  estimated  chiefly  by  3  methods,  those  of  Saville-Girard, 
Roese-Stutzer-Sell,  and  Marquardt-Allen-Schldrowltz. 

Detection  of  methyl  alcohol  in  ethyl  alcohol,  A.  Vorisek  (Jour.  ^00.  Chem. 
Indus.,  28  (1909),  No.  15,  pp.  823-825,  fig.  /).— As  the  bichromate-sulphuric 
acid  cost  often  yields  methylal  and  formaldehyde  and  sometimes  oxidizes  the 
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methyl  alcohol  completely,  the  author  proposes  the  use  of  small  amounts  of 
chromic  acid  for  the  oxidation  and  the  elimination  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
reagent. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows:  From  0.5  to  1  cc.  of  the  alcoholic  sample  is 
taken  in  a  small  test  tube,  1  cc.  of  0.8  per  cent  chromic  add  solution  added, 
and  diluted  with  water  to  a  bulk  of  4  to  5  cc.  Two  or  three  small  pieces  of 
pumice  stone  are  then  put  in  the  test  tube  and  the  whole  connected  with  an 
ordinary  air  condenser.  The  mixture  is  then  boiled  briskly  and  from  3  to  4  cc. 
of  the  distillate  is  collected  In  a  test  tube.  The  distillate  is  treated  with  1  drop 
of  a  4  per  cent  ferric  chlorid  solution  and  2  drops  of  an  albumin  solution 
(white  of  1  egg  -f  50  cc.  of  water  filtered  and  preserved  with  a  few  drops  of 
chloroform),  and  finally  after  mixing  the  above  a  layer  of  4  to  5  cc.  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  added,  taking  esijecial  care  to  prevent  heating.  A  zone  of  sharply 
defined  violet  appears  when  methyl  alcohol  is  present  to  the  extent  of  5  per 
cent.  When  there  is  less  than  1  i)er  cent,  the  color  appears  after  several 
minutes.  Organic  substances  which  can  not  be  removed  in  the  mixture  with 
methyl  alcohol  give  a  yellow  to  a  reddish  coloration. 

The  analysis  of  malt  extract,  K,  S.  Richards  {Rpt,  Austral.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci., 
11  (1907),  pp.  350-352). — Water,  ash,  dextrose,  maltose,  dextrin,  albuminoids, 
the  diastatic  ix)wer,  and  the  specific  rotation  were  determined.  The  results  of 
6  analyses  are  given,  with  the  methods  employed. 

On  the  action  of  Fehling's  solution  on  malt  sugrar,  W.  L.  Lewis  (Amer, 
Chem.  Jour.,  42  (1909),  A'o.  4,  pp.  301-319).— This  is  a  preliminary  Investigation 
of  the  products  formed  during  the  oxidation  of  malt  sugar  by  cupric  hydroxld  in 
alkali. 

The  influence  of  pectin  substances  on  the  polarization  in  the  analysis  of 
sugar  beets  according  to  the  Zscheye  and  von  Strohmer  and  Fallada  methods, 
H.  Pellet  (Ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  33  {1909),  No.  67,  p.  558).— Sugar  beets  contain 
I>ectin  bodies  which  are  dextrorotary  and  with  an  optical  activity  3  to  3.3  times 
as  great  as  that  of  sugar.  They  are  precipitated  by  lead  acetate  providing  it  is 
added  in  suflJcient  amount  Inverted  solutions  containing  pectin  bodies  do  not 
alter  the  rotation. 

A  colorimetric  method  for  the  determination  of  lactose  in  milk,  R.  Binaohi 
(Rev.  G^n.  Lait,  7  (1909),  No.  20,  pp.  457-//6-i,  pi.  1,  fig.  /).— This  is  dependent 
urK)n  the  cherry-rcHl  coloration  produced  by  a  40  i)er  cent  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxid  in  distilled  water  compared  with  a  standard  containing  known  amounts 
of  lactose. 

Clarification  of  milk  for  the  lactose  determination,  C.  Cabbez  {R(^peri. 
Pharm.  ct  Jour.  Chint.  Med.,  3.  ser.,  21  (1909),  J).  102;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Phami.  et 
Chim.,  6.  .sen,  30  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  36,  .^7).— To  10  cc.  of  the  milk  in  a  100  cc. 
flask  are  added  in  turn  40  to  60  cc.  of  water,  2  cc.  of  15  i)er  cent  potassium  fer- 
rwyanld  solution,  2  cc.  of  a  30  per  cent  acetate  of  zinc  solution,  a  drop  of  1  per 
cent  phenolphthaleln  solution,  and  just  enough  sodium  hydroxid  solution  to 
make  a  i)ink  color.  The  contents  are  then  made  up  to  100  cc.,  shaken,  and 
filtered. 

The  method  can  be  employed  for  both  human  and  cow's  milk,  but  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  human  milk  the  polariscope  can  not  be 
used,  as  in  this  case  bodies  are  present  which  can  not  be  removed  by  reagents 
and  which  are  very  active. 

Esculin  bile  salt  media  for  milk  analysis,  F.  C.  Harrison  and  J.  Van  der 
Leck  {Amer.  Jour.  Pub.  Ilyg.,  W  {1909),  No.  3.  pp.  56*4-56'6).— Since  esculin 
in  the  presence  of  iron  gives  the  colonies  of  BaeiUus  acrogenes  and  B.  coli  a 
black  color,  the  use  of  esculin  bile  salt  media  is  proposed  for  the  detection  of 
the  i)ollution  of  milk  from  stable  manure,  dirt^  etc.    The  method  consists  of 
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diluting  the  milk  1 ;  100  and  1 :  500,  according  to  the  supposed  pollution,  mixing 
the  milk  and  media  on  the  plate,  and,  after  solidification,  placing  the  plate  in 
the  incubator  at  37*  C.  and  making  the  bacterial  count  at  the  expiration  of  24 
hours. 

Some  mineral  substances  which  give  the  peroxydase  reaction,  J.  Wolff 
{Compt,  Rend.  Acad.  8ci,  [Paris],  146  {1908),  No,  5,  pp.  142-1^4;  aha,  in  ZentU. 
Agr.  Chem.,  38  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  278,  279).— Iron  oxysulphate,  even  in  dilutions 
of  1 : 6,000,000,  gives  a  coloration  with  guaiac  tincture  which  has  stood  for  a 
while.  At  concentrations  of  100  mg.  per  liter  this  coloration  is  very  intense. 
Freshly  prepared  guaiac  tincture  does  not  give  the  reaction,  but  if  hydrogen 
I)eroxid  is  added  the  reaction  becomes  very  marked ;  if  the  diluted  iron  solution 
Is  boiletl  with  hydrogen  peroxid,  however,  the  reaction  does  not  take  place. 
Small  amounts  of  mineral  acid  retard  the  reaction. 

The  retarding  of  the  rennin  action  by  milk,  K.  Schern  {Biochem.  Ztschr., 
20  (1909),  Xo.  3-5,  pp.  23 1-247). —It  is  shown  by  the  results  of  this  investiga- 
tion that  it  is  i)ossible  to  detect  milk  of  pathogenic  animals,  that  is,  animals 
suffering  from  mastitis,  etc.,  by  testing  the  retarding  action  of  such  milk  upon 
rennet. 

The  detection  and  estimation  of  formaldehyde  in  milk,  J.  C.  Bbunnich  (Rpi. 
Austral.  Assoc.  Adv.  8ci.,  11  (1907),  pp.  348,  349).— A  critical  study  of  various 
methods  employed  for  the  detection  and  determination  of  formaldehyde  in  milk. 

"(1)  For  the  qualitative  detection  of  formaldehyde  in  fresh  milk,  Eury*s  or 
Bonnet's  morphin  test  may  be  ai)plied  to  the  samples  direct,  and  tests  with 
Schiff's  reagent,  resorcin,  phloroglucin,  gallic  acid,  and  phenylhydrazln  to  the 
distillate.  (2)  The  qualitative  detection  of  formaldehyde  in  old  and  sour 
milks  presents  no  difficulties.  (3)  For  the  estimation  of  minute  traces  of 
formaldehyde  in  fresh  milk,  colorimetric  methods — either  Boiinet*s,  with  the 
original  samples,  or  Schiff's  reagent,  with  the  distillate — may  be  used  with 
advantage.  (4)  In  milks  kept  any  length  of  time  these  methods  will  Indicate 
a  less  quantity  of  formaldehyde  than  was  originally  present,  depending  mainly 
on  the  length  of  keeping." 

Detection  of  small  quantities  of  benzoic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  and  saccharin 
in  cream,  G.  W.  Monieb-Wilxiams  (Local  Oovt.  Bd.  [Ot.  Brit.],  Food  Rpts., 
1909,  No.  10,  p.  33).— By  this  method  100  cc.  of  cream  are  acidified  with  1  cc. 
concentrated  phosphoric  acid  and  heated  with  constant  stirring  in  a  porcelain 
dish  on  an  asbestos  gauze  until  all  the  water  has  been  driven  off,  care  being 
taken  not  to  heat  over  120°  C.  The  clear  fat  is  then  filtered  through  a  dry 
filter,  allowed  to  cool  to  60  or  70**,  and  shaken  out  with  50  cc.  of  a  5  per  cent 
solution  of  sodium  bicarlK)nate,  which  has  been  previously  heated  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  fat.  The  turbid  alkaline  extract  is  then  filtered  through  a  wet 
filter,  made  acid  with  1  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  cooled,  and  extracted  3  times 
with  ether.    The  remainder  of  the  procedure  is  that  usually  followed. 

The  action  of  light  on  butter  fat,  M.  Siegfeld  (MilcJiw.  Zentbl.,  4  (1908),  No. 
12,  pp.  530-532;  ahs.  in  Molk.  Ztg.  [Hildesheim],  23  (1909),  No.  37,  p.  10^5).- 
Melted  and  filtered  butter  fat  is  very  stable  when  stored  in  the  dark,  but  when 
exposed  to  the  light  it  takes  on  a  disagreeable  odor  and  becomes  bleached. 
Among  the  changes  which  take  place  are  a  gain  in  weight  and  acidity,  an 
increase  in  the  Relchert-Melssl,  saponification,  and  Polenske  numbers,  and  a 
diminution  in  the  iodin  number.  The  volatile  fatty  acids  of  medium  molecular 
weight  do  not  change  perceptibly,  but  the  amount  of  solid  nonvolatile  acid 
becomes  much  higher.    Oxidation  is  at  once  apparent. 

Does  the  presence  of  iron  in  butter  indicate  poor  quality?  H.  Hoft  ( Milch  w. 
Zentbl.,  5  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  250-252;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Zentbl.,  1909,  II,  No.  2. 
15149— No.  8—09 2 
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p,  J4I), — The  detection  of  Iron  in  butter  does  not  warrant  the  conclusion  of  bad 
quality  or  bad  taste. 

Butter  colors  contalnlngr  mineral  oils,  M.  Fbitzsche  {Ztschr.  Untersuch. 
Nahr,  u,  QcnuasmtL,  11  {1909),  No,  9,  pp.  52S-5S1;  abs,  in  Chem.  Zentbl.,  1909, 
II,  A'o.  /,  p.  53), — In  2  butter  colors  examined  the  chief  constituent  was  found 
to  be  a  green  fluorescent  mineral  oil,  with  a  density  of  0.9045  at  15°  C,  and  a 
flash  point  about  360°.  One  of  the  colors  contained  60  per  cent  of  this  oil  with 
2  per  cent  coloring  matter  and  the  balance  oil  of  sesame.  The  other  had  53 
per  cent  of  the  oil,  in  addition  to  coloring  matter  and  corn  oil. 

Modiflcation  of  Halphen's  reaction,  L.  (iarnieb  (Jour,  Pharm,  ct  Chim.,  6. 
Sir.,  29  {1908),  No.  6,  pp.  273,  274;  aha.  in  Chem.  Zcntbl.,  1909,  I,  No.  17,  p. 
f'^O). — The  author  observed  that  equal  amounts  of  cotton-seed  oil  gave  reac- 
tions of  various  intensities,  dei)endent  upon  whether  a  clear  sulphur  solution 
or  much  susi)ended  sulphur  in  the  bisulphid  was  employed  as  the  reagent.  In 
order  to  obtain  both  the  maximum  intensity  and  uniformity  of  color  carbon 
bisulphid  with  2  per  cent  of  stick  sulphur  was  used  for  all  reactions.  The 
reagent  was  prepared  by  shaking  the  ingredients,  marking  the  height  of  the 
fluid,  heating  gently  on  a  reflux  condenser  for  1  hour,  and  after  cooling,  refill- 
ing to  the  mark  with  carbon  bisulphid.  The  reagent  is  then  poured  into  test 
tubes  of  14  to  15  mm.  infernal  diameter,  and  standards  are  made  representing 
5.  10,  15,  20,  25,  50,  75,  and  100  |)er  cent  of  cotton-seed  oil.  These  are  preserv-ed 
in  a  cool,  dark  place. 

[Kreis's  reaction  for  detecting  peanut  oil  in  olive  oil],  H.  Kbueb  {Pharm, 
Ztg.,  5Jf  {WOO),  No.  36,  p.  357;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  33  {1909),  No.  77,  Repert, 
p.  335), — The  reaction  was  found  reliable  to  detect  iieanut  oil,  as  while  pure 
olive  oil  gives  a  yellow-brown  color  it  never  yields  a  red  reaction.  To  execute 
the  tost  equal  volumes  of  oil  and  nitric  acid  (specific  gravity  1.4)  are  taken  and 
0.1  per  cent  ethereal  phloroglucin  solution  so  brought  on  top  as  to  make  a 
stratum.    At  the  point  of  contact  a  raspberry-red  coloration  ensues. 

Oil  of  sesame  can  be  detected  by  the  furfurol  reaction. 

Shaking  out  v.  extraction  method  for  fats,  B.  Schulze  {Landw.  Vers,  8tat,^ 
71  {1909),  No,  1-3,  pp.  23.9-2// J). —With  distillery  slops  the  shaking  out  process 
gave  results  3  per  cent  lower  than  the  ordinary  extraction  method.  In  cases 
where  the  materials  were  dried  i)reviously  the  results  coincided  fairly  well. 

Investigation  of  the  methods  of  determining  pentosen  and  pentosans  and 
their  practical  application,  M.  R.  Adan  {Osterr.  Chem.  Ztg.,  12  {1909),  No.  13, 
p.  172). — The  method  with  phenylhydrazin  was  discarded,  both  on  account  of  Its 
c()nii)lexity  and,  particularly,  its  toxicity.  The  author  prefers  the  phloroglucin 
method. 

Notes  on  fodder  analysis,  J.  C.  Brunnich  and  F.  Smith  {Rpt,  Austral. 
Assoc.  Adv.  Sci,,  11  {1907),  pp.  343-3.'i8). — In  comparing  the  Maercker  method 
with  the  diastase  method  for  determining  the  total  starch  In  grasses  and  like 
nijiterial,  the  latter  was  found  to  give  the  more  correct  estimate  of  the  true 
starch  content.    A  table  of  analyses  of  various  grasses  analyzed  is  given. 

The  determination  of  urea  in  urine,  F.  W.  Gill,  F.  G.  Allison,  and  H.  S. 
(iRiNDLEY  {Jour.  Amcr,  Chem,  80c.,  31  {1909),  No.  9,  pp.  1078-1093,  fig.  1). — 
Conclusions  follow  which  were  drawn  from  extended  studies  of  methods  of 
analysis. 

'*  Creatinin  and  hippuric  acid  are  not  at  all  decomposed  by  heating  in  the 
autoclave  with  hydrochloric  acid  but  they  are  partially  decomposed  either  be- 
fore or  after  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  autoclave  with  20  ec.  of 
10  per  cent  sodium  hydroxid  solution. 
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"Uric  acid  Is  decomi)osed  in  part  by  the  autoclave  treatment  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and,  moreover,  it  is  still  further  decomposed  into  ammonia  by  dis- 
tillation with  20  cc.  of  10  per  cent  sodium  hydroxld  solution. 

"The  hydrolysis-aeration  method  gives  practically  the  same  urea  nitrogen 
values  as  does  the  Folin  method  but  the  Benedict-Gephart  method  gives  higher 
results  than  does" the  Folin  method.  ... 

**  The  hydrolysis-aeration  method  requires  much  less  time  and  attention  tlian 
does  the  Folin  method  and  it  does  not  require  the  expert  manipulation  and 
training  necessary  to  get  concordant  results  which  the  Folin  method  re- 
quires." 

The  estimation  of  phosphorus  in  urine,  G.  C.  Mathison  {Bio-Chein,  Jour,,  Jjf 
{J909),  Xo.  5-7,  pp.  23S-239),— According  to  the  author's  investigations  the 
total  phosphorus  in  urine  is  most  conveniently  estimated  by  the  Neumann 
method  as  modified  by  IMimmer  and  Bayliss. 

"Inorganic  PaOs  is  best  estimated  by  precipitation  with  magnesium  citrate 
mixture,  incineration,  and  calculation  from  the  weight  of  the  ash,  MgaPaOr. 
This  method  is  shown  to  precipitate  inorganic  phosphates  completely. 

**  Magnesia  mixture  gives  incorrect  and  variable  results,  partly  owing  to  the 
precipitation  of  calcium,  partly  to  precipitation  of  a,  portion  of  the  organic 
phosphorus. 

"  Organic  P2O5  can  he  determined  either  by  subtracting  the  inorganic  from 
the  total  PsOe,  or  directly  by  applying  Neumann's  method  to  the  filtrate  after 
precipitation  of  inorganic  phosphates  by  magnesium  citrate  or  barium  chlorid. 

"  The  uranium  acetate  method  is  unsuitable  for  accurate  work.  Statements 
as  to  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  organic  phosphorus  in  the  urine  based 
on  uranium  acetate  estimations  are  valueless. 

"  It  is  important  to  make  the  determinations  of  organic  PaOs  In  fresh  samples 
of  urine,  as  the  organic  comix)und  is  partially  or  completely  decomposed  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  or,  if  ammonia  be  present,  in  a  few  days. 

"  The  organic  phosphorus  comi)ound  is  readily  dialyzable,  and  Is  not  precipi- 
tated by  reagents  that  precipitate  traces  of  protein." 

A  comparison  of  the  methods  for  the  estimation  of  total  sulphur  in  urine, 
S.  RiTSON  (Bio-Chem.  Jour.,  J,  (1909),  Xo,  8,  pp.  337-312).— The  author  con- 
cludes from  comparative  studies  that  the  sodium  peroxid  method  carried  out 
according  to  Asl)6th-Modrakowski  gives  the  highest  figures  In  the  estimation 
of  total  sulphur  in  urine,  "and  must  therefore  be  considered  to  be  the  most 
trustworthy  of  the  methods  at  present  in  use." 

The  use  of  barium  peroxid  in  the  estimation  of  total  sulphur  in  urine, 
S.  RiTSON  (Bio-Chem.  Jour.,  J,  (1909),  No.  8,  pp,  3^3-345).— From  his  Investi- 
gations it  follows,  according  to  the  author,  **  that  the  estimation  of  total  sul- 
phur in  urine  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  barium  and  sodium  i)eroxids  gives  the 
highest  results  and  possesses  the  further  advantage  of  being  carried  out 
rapidly." 

Chemical  tests  for  blood,  J.  H.  Kastle  (Pub.  Health  and  Mar.  Hosp.  8en\ 
U.  8.,  Uyg,  Lah,  Bui.  51,  pp.  62). — Phenolphthalein  was  studied  in  regard  to  its 
action  toward  the  |>eroxydases,  with  particular  reference  to  its  employment  for 
the  detection  of  blood. 

It  was  found  that  on  the  whole  it  was  more  sensitive  for  various  substances 
containing  blood  than  the  other  reagents  used  for  the  purpose.  In  the  case 
of  milk  it  was  necessary  to  coagulate  either  with  an  acid  or  si>ontaneously  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  test,  the  peroxydases  or  reacting  bodies  being  retained 
or  dissolved  by  the  whoy.  With  boiled  milk  the  test  was  as  sensitive  as  the 
benzldin  test.  It  was  further  found  possible  to  determine  the  amount  of  blood 
by  color  comparison. 
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The  examination  of  bituminous  materials  for  road  construction,  C.  Rich- 
ARDsoN  and  C.  N.  Forest  (Chcm.  Engin,,  10  (1909),  No,  5,  pp.  96,  97). — A 
description  of  various  methods  employed  for  the  examination  of  bituminous  sub- 
stances for  road  malting.  The  determinations  considered  are  the  specific  grav- 
ity, flash  test,  naphtha  soluble  bitumen  and  its  character,  residual  coke  or  fixed 
carbon,  paraffin  scale,  and  cementing  value. 

The  Munroe  crucible,  W.  O.  Snelling  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem,  8oc,,  31  (1909), 
No,  4,  pp,  456-461). — To  prejmre  this  crucible  a  finely  perforated  platinum 
crucible  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  ammonium-platinic-chlorid  in  alcohol,  and 
pressed  upon  a  few  layers  of  filter  pai>er  until  all  the  alcohol  has  been  ab- 
sorbed. When  there  is  a  layer  of  double  salt  of  from  0.25  to  0.5  cm.  upon  it 
the  residual  alcohol  in  the  crucible  is  driven  off  by  careful  heating,  the  tem- 
perature raised  until  the  decomposition  of  the  salts  sets  in,  and  the  crucible 
then  heated  strongly  to  redness.  If  the  layer  of  spongy  platinum  is  not  level  it 
may  be  pressed  with  the  flattened  end  of  a  glass  rod,  or  better,  the  original 
operation  may  be  rei)eated. 

Solvents  for  use  with  the  Munroe  crucible,  O.  D.  Swett  (Jour,  Amer,  Chem, 
8oc.,  31  (1909),  No,  8,  pp,  928-932).— When  the  Munroe  crucible  is  employed  for 
the  same  kind  of  material  throughout  it  rarely  becomes  necessary  to  remove 
the  i)reclpitate  from  the  previous  determinations  save  when  the  accumulation 
becomes  large,  but  with  differing  analyses  this  must  be  done.  The  author  has 
therefore  compiled  a  list  of  new  and  already  known  solvents  for  use  with  the 
different  preclpitatea 

A  modified  form  of  Gooch  crucible,  T.  W.  Richards  (Jour,  Amer,  Chem,  Soe,, 
31  (1909),  No,  10,  p.  1146,  fig,  /).— The  modification  consists  in  the  addition  of  a 
flaring  brim  to  the  rim  of  the  crucible,  which  makes  it  easy  to  transfer  pre- 
cipitates from  a  large  beaker  without  loss. 

[A  modified  Gooch  crucible],  O.  Brunck  (Chem,  Ztg„  33  (1909),  No,  7 J,  pp, 
649,  650,  fig.  1), — The  Neubauer  modification  consists  in  replacing  the  asbestos 
layer  on  the  perforated  bottom  of  the  crucible  by  a  layer  of  spongy  platinum, 
burning  this  in  so  that  it  adheres  to  the  sides.  Experiments  showed  that  this 
held  back  the  smallest  particles  of  precipitate. 

The  effect  of  ultraviolet  rays  upon  fermenting  ciders,  Maurain  and  War- 
COLLIEB  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  149  (1909),  No,  2,  pp,  155,  156;  aha. 
in  Jour,  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  28  (1909),  No,  16,  p,  900).— The  ultraviolet  rays 
checked  the  fermentation  of  cider,  this  being  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  rays 
by  the  cider  itself.  The  source  of  the  rays  in  this  experiment  was  a  mercury 
vapor  lamp. 

By-products  of  the  sugar  beet  and  their  uses,  C.  O.  Townsend  ( U,  8,  Dcpt. 
Agr.  Yearbook  1908,  pp,  443-4^2). — Aside  from  the  obtaining  of  sugar  from  the 
sugar  beet  little  is  ordinarily  done  in  this  country  in  the  way  of  the  utilization 
of  its  by-products.  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  these  can  be  employed  for 
stock  feeding,  for  fertilizing,  for  the  production  of  denatured  alcohol,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  cement.  The  author  presents  data  which  indicate  the  mone- 
tary returns  that  might  be  obtained  in  these  ways. 

Sugar-cane  wax:  A  study  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining  this  commercially, 
A.  WiJNBERO  (Over  Rietwas  en  dc  MogeUjkJieid  Zijner  Technischc  Oewinning, 
Proefschr,  Teeh,  Hoogeschool  Delft,  1909,  pp,  198,  2)ls.  5), — According  to  the 
author  the  filter  waste  from  sugar  cane,  calculated  to  dry  substance,  contains  10 
per  cent  of  a  waxy  substance.  A  study  was  made  as  to  the  chemical  and  botan- 
ical nature  of  this  substance  and  its  economic  preparation  and  utilization. 

The  manufacture  of  flavoring  extracts,  E.  M.  Chace  ( U,  8,  Dept.  Agr,  Year- 
book 1908,  pp,  333-342,  pU,  4)' — The  author  discusses  the  various  phases  in- 
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volved  in  the  manufacture  of  the  more  generally  employed  flavoring  extracts. 
Those  which  are  Included  in  the  list  are  vanilla,  lemon,  orange,  peppermint, 
wintergreen,  and  almond,  and  the  extracts  pre|)ared  from  the  higher  alcohols 
and  esters,  the  latter  being  listed  as  imitations.  In  the  case  of  vanilla  special 
prominence  is  given  to  the  origin  and  cultivation  of  the  beans,  their  grading, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  extract  therefrom.  The  manufacture  of  lemon  oil 
is  also  given  in  detail. 

Milk  and  egg  powders,  M.  Popp  {CJiem.  Ztg.,  33  (1909),  No.  71,  pp.  647, 
648). — The  manufacture  of  dried  milk,  milk  ix)wder,  and  egg  powder  is  dis- 
cussed and  the  composition  of  these  products  prepared  under  varying  conditions 
is  shown. 

The  pollution  of  canned  goods  after  sterilization,  Pfuhl  (Ztachr,  Hyg,  u. 
Infektionskrank.,  61  (1908),  No.  2,  pp.  209-212).— In  view  of  the  fact  ttuit  many 
manufacturers  do  not  take  sufficient  precautions  in  regard  to  hermetically  seal- 
ing their  canned  goods  the  author  sterilized  cans  of  the  regular  stock  and  others 
purposely  polluted.  On  examination  those  which  had  l)een  iwlluted  were  found 
to  have  become  sterile,  whereas  the  ordinary  stock  on  being  examined  after 
a  week  or  so  was  found  to  contain  bacteria.  From  this  it  is  concluded  that  the 
pollution  took  place  after  the  sterilizing  process. 

Examination  of  varnishes  for  canning  purposes,  T.  Gbubeb  (Ztschr. 
Offentl.  Chcm.y  15  {1909),  No,  (?,  pp.  107-1  iO;  abs.  in  Chem.  Zcntbl,  1909,  I,  No. 
18,  p.  1512;  Pure  Products,  5  (1909),  No.  8,  p.  409).— Tests  to  determine  the 
suitability  of  varnish  for  canning  purposes  are  reported. 

Antiformin:  A  study  of  the  bacterial  solvent  properties  of  this  substance, 
Uhlenhuth  and  Xylander  (Arb.  K.  Osudhtsamt.,  32  {1909),  No.  1,  pp.  158-217, 
pi.  1). — ^Analysis  of  this  product,  calculated  as  hypochlorite  of  soda,  showed  it 
to  contain  7.5  per  cent  sodium  hydroxld  and  5.6  per  cent  of  chlorln.  When 
allowed  to  act  upon  sputum,  feces,  cholera  tubercle,  pneumonia,  and  other  bac- 
teria, manure  pits,  etc.,  It  was  shown  to  be  efficient  under  the  conditions 
described. 

METEOROLOGY— WATER. 

The  so-called  change  of  climate  in  the  semiarid  West,  R.  H.  Sullivan 
(U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1908,  pp.  288-300,  fig.  i).— From  a  review  of  the 
available  data  the  conclusion  is  reached  *'  that  the  so-called  changes  In  climate 
have  been  nothing  more  than  irregular  oscillations;  that  a  succession  of  dry 
years  has  given  way  to  recurring  wet  years;  that  there  are  alternating  series 
of  warm  and  cool  years ;  that  thus  far  there  are  Imperfect  seasons  of  maximum 
winds  attending  low-latitude  storm  movements,  with  turns  to  minimum  winds 
attending  high-latitude  storm  movements ;  that  droughts  are  possible  In  any  part 
of  the  country  at  any  time,  winter  or  summer ;  and  that  It  Is  beyond  the  power 
of  memory  even  to  chronicle  the  abnormal  In  weather,  without  considering  its 
application  to  climate." 

Climate  of  Yukon  Territory,  R.  F.  Stupabt  (Trans.  Canad.  Inst.,  8  {1909), 
III,  No.  18,  pp.  291-295). — Meteorological  observations  begun  at  Fort  Constan- 
tino in  1895  and  continued  at  Dawson  since  1900,  and  partial  records  at  Selkirk, 
Tagish  Lake,  and  White  Horse  are  summarized. 

"A  study  of  all  available  data  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  while  Dawson  is 
farther  north  than  White  Horse,  the  climate  of  the  former  place  is  much  more 
suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  than  that  of  the  latter,  and  in  general  that 
the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  Yukon  have  a  warmer  summer  climate 
than  have  the  more  southern  portions." 
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The  influence  of  insolation  on  the  temperature  of  different  sides  of  a 
valley,  C.  Buhbeb  (Bui  Sov.  Vaud,  8ci,  A'af.,  5.  sen,  45  (1909),  No.  165,  pp, 
207-^12). — Observations  In  a  number  of  Swiss  valleys  are  reported,  showing  a 
decided  difference  in  temperature  dei>endinK  ui)on  their  situation  with  reference 
to  sunlight. 

Instruments  for  making  weather  observations  on  the  farm,  D.  A.  Seelet 
ir.  8.  Dcpt,  Agr.  Yearbook  190S.  pp.  -M.i-'/)'-^  pf-  h  fi9».  2).— The  simpler  forms 
of  apparatus  and  methcxls  for  determining  tem|)erature,  pressure,  precipitation, 
and  dew-point  are  described,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  farmers  to  make  accu- 
rate observations. 

Weather  reports  for  Alaska,  C.  C.  Geobgeson  {Alaska  8tas.  RpU  1908,  pp. 
72-80). — Tabular  summaries  are  given  of  the  rei>orts  of  the  volunteer  weather 
observers  of  the  Weather  Bureau  of  Alaska  on  temi)erature,  precipitation,  and 
general  weather  conditions  during  the  year  ended  October  31,  1908. 

Meteorologrical  record  (Xctc  Hampshire  8ta,  Rpts,  1907-8,  pp.  561-586). — 
Daily,  monthly,  and  annual  summaries  of  observations  at  Durham,  N.  H.,  on 
temperature,  precipitation,  cloudiness,  and  direction  of  wind  during  the  period 
from  July  1,  1906,  to  June  30,  190S.  The  mean  annual  temi)erature  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1908,  was  45.8"  F.,  the  precipitation  39.37  in.,  and  the  depth  of 
snow  30.5  in. 

[Meteorologrical  observations  at  Wisley  in  1908],  R.  H.  Curtis  (Jour.  Roy. 
Hort.  8oc.  [London^,  35  (1909),  Ao.  1,  pp.  4 1 -5  2,  figs.  3).— This  is  a.  report  of  the 
usual  observations  on  temi)erature,  rainfall,  humidity,  sunshine,  and  winds, 
summarized  by  months,  at  the  garden  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society. 

Meteorologrical  observations  {8tatis.  Jahrh.  Deut.  Reich,  SO  {1909),  pp. 
Ji06,  ^07). — The  average  temperature,  precipitation,  humidity,  and  cloudiness 
for  each  month  of  1907  at  a  large  number  of  places  in  the  German  Empire  are 
recorded. 

Rainfall  observations  {Mem.  y  Rev.  8oc.  dent.  ** Antonio  Alzate,"  27  {1908). 
Xo.  2,  pp.  51-72). — Tables  are  given  which  show  the  daily  and  monthly  rainfall 
from  1901  to  1907  at  two  places  in  the  State  of  Puebla,  Mexico. 

On  the  sodium  and  the  chlorin  in  river  and  rain  waters,  H.  S.  Shelton 
{Chem.  News,  99  {1909),  No.  2oS3,  pp.  253,  251,;  abs.  in  Chem.  Abs.,  3  {1909). 
No.  19,  p.  2335;  Chem.  Ztg.,  33  {1909),  No.  86,  Repert.,  p.  376).— It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  content  of  smlium  and  chlorin  in  river  and  rain  water  as  determlne<i 
by  ordinary  analysis  is  an  unreliable  basis  for  geological  and  cosmological  si>ecu- 
lations.  It  is  necessary  to  determine  the  alkalis,  particularly  the  sodium,  with 
a  high  degree  of  accuracy,  directly  and  not  by  difference.  Sodium  and  chlorin 
should  be  sei)arately  determined. 

The  mineral  content  of  Illinois  waters,  E.  Bartow,  J.  A.  TTdden,  S.  W.  Pakr, 
and  G.  T.  Palmer  ( Ciiir.  III.  8tate  Water  8nrvey  Bui.  4,  pp.  VII1+192,  figs.  9).— 
This  bulletin  treats  in  a  very  complete  manner  the  geographic  and  physical  and 
chemical  classification  of  the  waters  of  Illinois,  the  methods  used  in  the  exam- 
ination of  the  waters,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  results.  As  a  result  of  the 
large  number  of  examinations  reiH)rt(Hi  the  following  standards  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  results  of  sanitary  water  analysis  are  suggested : 
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Suggested  standards  for  interpretation  of  results  of  sanitary  analysis  of  Illinois 

waters. 


Lake 
Michlgan.a 


Turbidity 

Color 

Odor 

Residue  on  evaporation 

ChJorin 

Oxygen  consumed 

Nitrogen  as- 
Free  ammonia 

Albuminoid  ammonia 

Nitrites 

Nitrates 

Alkalinity 

Bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter 

Ck)lon  bacillus  in  1  cubic  centimeter. 


None. 
None. 
None. 
130 

5.5 

1.6 

.000 
.08b 
.000 
.000 


500 
Absent. 


Streams,  b 


10.0 
.2 
None. 
300 
6 
5 

.050 
.150 
.000 
.500 

200 

600 
Absent. 


Springs 
and  shal- 
low wells. 


c  None. 
c  None. 

None. 
500 

15 
2 

.020 

.050 

.000 

2.000 

800 

500 

Absent. 


Deep  drift 

Deep  rock 

wells. 

wells. 

c  None. 

cNone. 

c  None. 

e  None. 

None. 

None. 

500 

500   ' 

15 

5-100 

d2-5 

d2-5 

.02-3 

.02-8 

.200 

.150 

.005 

.000 

.500 

.500 

300 

800 

100 

100 

Absent. 

Absent. 

I 


•  Analyses  of  water  10  miles  from  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  *  This  standard  of  purity  Is 
seldom  found  in  the  unflltered  water,  as  all  streams  are  more  or  less  polluted.  "  None  when 
drawn  from  wells.  They  may  become  turbid  and  develop  color  on  standing.  *  Varies  as 
the  waters  contain  ferrous  salts. 

The  economic  value  of  protecting  the  water  supplies,  H.  B.  Wood  (Jour. 
Amer.  Med.  Assoe.,  53  {1909),  No.  i4,  pp.  1093-1098) .—The  economic  loss  in 
human  life  and  health  and  in  the  destruction  of  fish  as  a  result  of  pollution 
of  water  supplies  by  sewage  and  factory  waste  is  briefly  discussed.  Figures 
are  also  given  showing  the  reduction  in  typhoid  mortality  as  a  result  of  the 
establishment  of  improved  sewerage  and  water  filtration  works  in  Boston, 
Lawrence,  London,  Berlin,  Breslau,  and  Munich,  and  in  13  Massachusetts 
cities  (average). 

Private  sewerage  {Va.  Health  Bid.,  1  {1909).  So.  10,  pp.  286-288,  figs.  2).— 
This  article  describes  briefly  simple  systems  of  sewage  disposal  adapted  to 
small  cottages  and  larger  houses.  The  principal  features  of  these  systems 
are  a  septic  tank  connected  with  an  anaerobic  filter  and  a  flush  tank  with 
siphon.  The  simpler  plant  described  "  can  be  made  from  materials  easily  pro- 
cured and  can  be  installed  by  any  practical  man." 

SOILS— FEBTIIIZEBS. 

A  study  of  the  reactions  between  the  manurial  salts  and  cIajs,  mucks 
and  soils,  F.  W.  Morse  and  B.  E.  Curry  {New  Hampshire  Sta.  Rpts.  1907-8, 
pp.  271-293,  figs.  ^). — A  series  of  studies  is  reported,  the  results  of  which  are 
summarized  as  follows: 

"  The  water  extracts  of  most  soils,  drainage,  pond  and  lake  waters,  are  alka- 
line when  boiled. 

*'  Clays  and  clay  soils  extracted  with  water  yield  alkaline  solutions  when 
free  from  carbon  dloxid. 

'*  Most  clay,  clay  soils  and  muck,  and  some  other  soils  yield  acid  solutions 
when  extracted  with  salt  solutions. 

"  Clays  and  soils  react  with  ix)tassium,  sodium  and  ammonia  In  equivalent 
quantities  when  these  bases  are  present  as  salts.  Calcium,  magnesium.  Iron 
and  aluminum  constitute  the  largest  amount  of  reacting  bases.  With  ammo- 
nium nitrate  the  base  Is  removed  more  rapidly  and  free  nitric  acid  Is  left  In 
solution. 

"  The  amount  of  Iron  and  aluminum  In  solution  Is  equivalent  to  the  acid 
content  of  these  solutions. 
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**  The  presence  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  lime  prevents  the  formation  of 
soluble  iron  and  aluminum,  or,  what  doubtless  is  more  exact,  precipitates  these 
bases  from  solution. 

"The  reaction  between  fuller's  earth  and  the  salt  solutions  takes  place 
rapidly.  Veitch  has  shown  that  in  soils  the  reaction  extends  through  a  greater 
period  of  time.  The  amount  of  reacting  bases  depends  ui)ou  the  concentration 
of  the  salt  solution. 

"The  reaction  between  clays  and  soluble  carbonates  results  in  the  removal 
of  the  bases  from  solution  and  the  formation  of  bicarbonates  or  free  COs.  The 
amount  of  bases  removed  from  solution  depends  upon  the  concentration  of  the 
carbonate  solution. 

"  The  add  character  of  the  solutions  formed  In  these  ways  does  not  demand 
the  presence  of  an  acid  to  complete  an  explanation  for  their  formation. 

"  Where  a  free  base  is  present  it  is  simply  removed  from  solution  without 
forming  any  soluble  reaction  product 

"  When  such  salts  as  potassium  phosphate  come  in  contact  with  clays,  soils, 
or  mucks,  both  base  and  acid  are  rapidly  removed  from  solution.  There  are 
no  soluble  by-products  formed  during  the  reactions  Involved. 

**  In  the  presence  of  clay  the  solubility  of  lime  is  greatly  depressed. 

"The  absorptive  capacity  of  volatile  substances  is  shown  by  the  absorption 
of  ammonia  and  lodlu. 

"  The  absori>tlve  properties  of  the  soils  Is  Illustrated  by  analogy,  when  filter 
paper  is  allowed  to  react  with  litmus  solution,  or  when  carbon  black  reacts 
with  salt  solutions. 

"  The  general  behavior  of  muck  toward  the  salt  solutions  is  not  unlike  that 
of  the  clay.  The  acid  character  of  the  salt  extract  of  the  muck  Is  due  to  the 
absorption  of  the  base  or  the  liberation  of  free  organic  acid,  or  both.  Iron 
and  aluminum  do  not  enter  into  these,  react  ions  to  any  marked  extent. 

"  The  acidified  alkali  extract  of  muck  will  precipitate  lime  and  small  quan- 
tities of  i>otas8ium  from  solution,  but  will  not  remove  phosphoric  acid  from 
solution. 

"  In  a  general  way  the  tendency  for  clay  soils,  etc.,  is  to  reduce  the  solu- 
bility of  bases  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 

"Where  iron  and  aluminum  are  found  in  clay  or  soil  extracts,  the  presence 
of  soil  acids  Is  not  necessary  to  explain  the  character  of  the  solution.  In 
muck  and  peaty  soils  the  acid  character  of  the  salt  extracts  is  largely  due  to 
Increased  solubility  of  the  organic  decomi)osltion  products. 

"  The  reactions  shown  .  .  .  explain  the  rapid  disappearance  from  solution 
when  potassium,  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid  are  added  to  soils  for  fertilizers." 

The  potash  requirements  of  a  clay  soil,  F.  W.  Morse  and  B.  E.  Curry  (Ncic 
Hampshire  Sta.  Rpts.  1907-8,  pp.  265-27i ) .— The  investigations  reported  in  this 
article  were  made  with  typical  upland  and  lowland  clay  soils  of  granitic  origin 
collected  from  dlfl'erent  fields  on  the  college  farm. 

Chemical  analyses  of  the  soils  showed  a  higher  percentage  of  l)oth  total 
potash  and  water-soluble  potash  in  the  lowland  soils,  although  the  ratio 
between  soluble  and  total  potash  was  the  same  for  the  two  classes  of  soils. 
The  comi>ositlon  of  the  hay  crop  grown  on  the  soils  Indicated  that  the  decrease 
of  potash  In  the  soil  was  directly  proportional  to  the  increase  in  yield  of  crop. 

The  results  of  exi>erlments  with  different  fertilizing  materials  indicate 
"that  i)otasslum  Is  not  the  limiting  element  In  hay  production  on  these  strong 
clay  soils.  The  drain  on  the  soil  potash  Is  proportional  to  the  yield  of  the  crop 
as  a  general  rule;  but  any  treatment  which  will  bring  about  increased  produc- 
tion of  the  crop  may  be  Independent  of  i)otash,  since  the  soil  shows  a  capacity 
to  meet  any  increased  demand  for  that  constituent." 
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The  effect  of  soils  on  the  solubility  of  potassium,  F.  W.  Mobse  and  B.  E. 
CuRBY  (New  Hampshire  8ta,  Rpts.  1907-8,  pp.  293-297). —Studies  of  the 
changes  in  solubility  of  iK)tash  when  added  In  the  form  of  chlorld  to  clay  and 
sandy  clay  soil  and  sandy  loam  are  reiwrted. 

It  was  found  that  the  soils  quickly  and  completely  fixed  the  soluble  potash 
and  converted  It  Into  Insoluble  forms.  *'  The  rate  at  which  these  changes  take 
place  has  been  shown  to  be  very  rapid  under  favorable  conditions;  also  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  large  quantities  of  potassium  may  be  acted  upon." 
This  is  considered  **  an  argument  In  favor  of  light  and  numerous  applications  of 
potassium  for  either  chemical  or  mechanical  effects." 

Some  notes  on  the  solubility  of  potassium  of  soils  and  soil  minerals,  F.  W. 
Morse  and  B.  E.  Cubby  {New  Hampshire  8ta.  Rpts.  1907S,  pp.  297-SlO,  fig. 
1). — This  paper  rei)orts  the  results  of  studies  of  the  solubility  of  the  potash 
of  feldspars  when  acted  upon  by  lime,  gypsum,  sodium  nitrate,  ammonium 
sulphate,  sodium  carbonate,  and  sodium  phosphate,  and  of  soil  when  acted 
upon  by  lime  and  gypsum. 

The  conclusions  reached  were  that — 

"  In  general,  the  amount  of  water-soluble  salts  in  a  given  soil  is  dependent 
on  the  amount  of  soil  moisture,  and  the  time  during  which  the  soil  and  mois- 
ture have  been  In  contact,  providing,  of  course,  that  the  time  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  establish  equilibrium.  Equilibrium  having  been  established,  the 
amount  of  solute  depends  on  the  amount  of  moisture. 

"  The  rate  at  which  the  feldspar  dissolves  is  fairly  rapid  until  approximate 
equilibrium  Is  established. 

"  The  rate  at  which  the  soil  minerals  dissolve  decreases  as  equilibrium  is 
approached. 

"  The  effect  of  these  solvents  is  to  increase  the  amount  of  soluble  potassium 
in  the  feldspars. 

"  Time  produces  the  most  pronounced  results. 

"These  solvents  do  not  Increase  the  amount  of  water-soluble  potassium  in 
soils. 

"We  have  not  been  able  to  replace  the  potassium  in  zeolytes  (apophyllte), 
by  stirring  the  ground  mineral  with  lime. 

"  The  results  are  different,  depending  on  whether  soil  or  mineral  is  subjected 
to  the  action  of  these  solvents.  The  difference  Is  due  to  the  presence  of  clay 
In  the  soils. 

"  The  action  of  the  clay  is  not  dependent  on  temperature. 

"The  addition  of  clay  to  a  solution  of  CaO  depresses  the  solubility  of  the 
CaO.  This  action,  apparently,  Is  analogous  to  the  depression  of  the  solubility 
of  potassium. 

"  From  a  laboratory  point  of  view,  the  effects  of  lime  on  a  soil  are  more 
mechanical  than  chemical.  The  mechanical  effects  are  easily  noted.  The 
chemical  effects  can  not  be  followed. 

"  In  a  practical  way  the  mechanical  effects  due  to  the  action  of  lime  may  or 
may  not  produce  greater  crop  yields.  At  present  we  can  not  make  predictions 
either  way  with  any  great  certainty. 

"  Neither  field  nor  laboratory  work  has  been  able  to  establish  any  relation 
between  applications  of  lime  to  soil  and  the  amount  of  water-soluble  potassium 
In  the  soil  moisture." 

The  distribution  of  potassium  in  cultivated  soils  (Engrais,  24  {1909),  No.  15, 
p.  409;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ahs.,  3  {1909),  No.  18,  p.  2192).— It  Is  stated  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  potash  In  soils  is  in  the  form  of  double  silicate  of  potash  and 
aluminum,  which  is  not  readily  assimilated  by  plants.     It  Is  for  this  reason 
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that  soils  shown  by  chemical  analysis  to  contain  considerable  i)ercentage6  of 
l)otash  often  resi)ond  profitably  to  potash  fertilizing. 

Changes  produced  in  soils  by  subjecting  them  to  steam  under  pressure, 
T.  L.  Lyon  and  J.  A.  Bizzell  {Abs,  in  Jour.  8oc,  Chem,  Indus,,  28  {1909),  No, 
IS,  p.  IZl). — This  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  presented  l)efore  the  International 
Congress  of  A|)plied  Chemistry  at  London. 

**  The  soils,  clay  loam,  sandy  loam,  and  silt  loam  were  heated  in  an  autoclave 
under  two  atnK)8i)here8'  pressure  for  2  or  4  hours.  Steaming  increased  the 
water-soluble  organic  and  ammonia  nitrogen,  total  ammonia  nitrogen,  nitrites, 
and  total  soluble  matter,  the  latter  consisting  largely  of  organic  matter.  The 
nitrates,  however,  were  decreased  by  the  treatment.  On  standing  56,  82,  or  90 
days  there  were  decreases  in  the  soluble  matter,  soluble  and  ammonia  nitrogen, 
and  nitrites,  while  the  nitrates  remained  practically  constant. 

"  Wheat  grown  in  the  steamed  soils  appeared  at  first  to  be  injured  by  the 
treatment,  but  subsequently  recovered,  and  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  was 
much  superior  to  that  grown  in  the  unheated  soils.  The  sandy  loam  was  first 
to  recover,  the  clay  next,  and  the  silt  last.  The  injury  seemed  to  be  mitigated 
somewhat  when  the  steamed  soil  was  inoculated  by  an  infusion  of  the  fresh 
soil.  Plants  grown  in  extract  made  from  steamed  soil  gave  poor  growth.  In- 
jurious substances  seemed  to  be  produced  during  the  steaming  process.  In  the 
unsteamed  soils  there  was  a  loss  of  total  soluble  matter  where  crops  were  grown, 
but  in  the  steamed  soils  the  reverse  was  true." 

The  changes  in  the  nitrogen  in  soil,  W.  Kbuegeb  (Ein  Bcitrag  zur  Unter- 
suchung  dcr  Stickstoffumsctzungen  in  Boden.  Inaug.  Diss.  Konigsherg,  1908, 
pp.  5H;  rev,  in  CcnthL  BakU  [r/c],  2.  Aht„  23  (1909),  No.  6-9,  p.  2S6;  Chcm. 
Ahs.,  3  (W09),  \o.  18,  p.  2192).— Studies  of  the  effect  of  lime,  calcium  carbo- 
nate, and  aeration  on  the  nitrifying,  denitrifying,  and  nitrogen-collecting  power 
of  soils  and  on  the  decomposition  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter  are  reported. 

There  was  a  slight  increase  of  nitrogen  in  the  plats  receiving  lime,  and  in 
the  case  of  humus  and  clay  soils  the  use  of  fertilizers  was  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  nitrogen.  There  was  found  to  be  a  certain  parallelism  betwe«i 
nitrogen  assimilation  in  nutrient  solutions  and  in  the  soil.  Calcium  carbonate 
was  more  effective  in  promoting  nitrification  than  lime,  but  lime  favored  the 
activity  of  putrefactive  bacteria.  The  formation  of  ammonia  from  peptone  was 
especially  favored  by  calcium  carbonate.  Aeration  Increased  the  assimilation 
of  i)eptoue  but  decreased  denltrlflcation. 

The  influence  of  carbon  bisulphid  on  nitrogen  transformations  in  the  soil, 
R.  ScnERPE  {Arh.  K.  Biol.  Anst.  Land  u.  Forstw.,  7  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  555- 
//28). — The  investigations  rei»orted  In  this  paper  dealt  with  the  action  of  carbon 
bisulphid  In  rendering  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil  more  available  and  its  effect  on 
the  nitrification  process  in  soils. 

The  results  of  series  of  pot  and  field  experiments  Indicate  that  the  beneficial 
effect  of  the  application  of  carbon  bisulphid  to  soils  is  due  to  Its  action  In  ren- 
dering plant  food  available  In  the  soil.  The  effect  of  the  bisulphid  uiM>n  nitrifi- 
cation was  somewhat  variable,  but  there  was  generally  a  reduction  of  nitrifica- 
tion activity.  Various  theories  which  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  action 
of  bisulphid  on  nitrification  are  briefiy  discussed. 

New  facts  about  bacteria  of  California  soils,  C.  B.  Lipman  {Science,  n.  ser.. 
29  {1909),  No.  75/,,  pp.  9^1,  91,2;  abs.  in  Chcm.  Ahs.,  3  {1909),  No.  18,  p.  2192).— 
The  author's  invostlgations  indicate  that  the  transformation  of  ammonia  com- 
pounds Into  nitrites  occurs  In  the  soil  at  depths  of  from  5J  to  12  ft.  The 
formation  of  nitrate  was  not  observed  below  2  ft.  A  soil  which  had  been  kept 
for  31  years  In  a  tightly  stoppered  bottle  was  found  to  contain  at  least  one 
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l^presentative  of  each  of  the  groups  of  uitrogen-trausformiug  or  assimilating 
bacteria  except  Bacterium  radicicola,  A  new  si>ecies  of  Azotobacter  was  also 
found.    The  8i)ecies  of  Nitrosomonas  found  in  this  soil  had  six)re8. 

On  the  fixation  of  the  free  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  micro-organisms,  H.  R. 
Christen  SEN  {Tidsskr.  Landhr.  Planteavl,  16  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  303-336,  figs. 
5). — A  r^suni^  of  the  more  im|)ortant  Investigations  relating  to  this  subject, 
covering  the  period  from  Hellriegel  and  Willfarth  to  recent  times  (May,  1909). 
A  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  article. 

Bacillus  amylobacter  in  its  morphological,  physiological,  and  systematic 
relations,  G.  Brkdemann  (Centbl,  Bakt.  [e^c],  2.  Abt,,  23  {1909),  No.  Ik-ZO.  pp, 
S85-568,  pl8.  6,  figs.  13;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [London],  96  {1909),  No.  561, 
II,  p.  601). — The  present  state  of  knowledge  with  reference  to  this  organism, 
esi)ecially  as  regards  its  nitrogen-flxing  i>ower,  is  summarized  in  this  article. 
A  very  complete  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  also  given. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  organism  are  its  power  of  fixing  nitrogen, 
decomposing  carbohydrates  with  the  formation  of  alcohol  and  volatile  acids, 
and  making  and  storing  glycogen.  As  indicated  by  the  amount  of  volatile  acids 
produced,  there  was  little  variation  in  function  in  organisms  from  different 
sources. 

Manganese  in  soils  and  in  plants,  P.  Boname  {8ta.  Agron.  Mauritius  Bui.  20, 
1909,  pp.  30-34). — Analyses  are  reported  which  show  that  manganese  is  widely 
distributed  in  considerable  amounts  (as  high  as  0.4  per  cent)  in  the  soils  of 
Mauritius  aiul  consequently  is  present  in  considerable  amounts  in  plants  (as 
high  as  1.26  per  cent  in  arrowroot)  grown  on  these  soils. 

Humus — its  importance  to  soil  fertility  and  its  use  with  lime,  J.  X.  Hoff 
{Jour.  Amer.  Peat  8oc.,  2  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  4^-^2).— A  brief  general  discussion 
of  the  subject  is  given. 

A  contribution  to  Volger's  theory  of  the  formation  of  soil  water,  KbCoeb 
{Osndhts.  Ingcn.,  32  {1909),  No.  28,  pp.  469-473).— A  series  of  laboratory  and 
field  experiments  is  reported,  the  results  indicating  in  general  that  the  free 
water  of  the  soil  is  very  slightly  increased  by  capillary  condensation  of  the 
moisture  of  the  air. 

Soil  mulches  for  checking  evaporation,  S.  Fobtieb  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Year- 
book 1908,  pp.  465-472,  figs.  7). — The  extent  of  the  loss  of  water  from  the  soil 
under  Irrigation  is  pointed  out  and  the  use  of  deep  furrows  and  granular  soil 
mulches  to  reduce  this  loss  is  explained.  It  is  shown  as  a  result  of  tank  experi- 
ments in  different  localities  that  "  the  deeper  the  mulch  the  less  the  evaporation, 
but  there  are  practical  considerations  which  limit  the  depth  of  soil  mulches.  A 
depth  of  less  than  9  in.  and  more  than  3  in.  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
arid  region  in  general." 

Peat  and  swamp  lands,  J.  H.  Pbatt  {Jour.  Amer.  Peat  Soc.,  2  {1909),  No.  1, 
pp.  13-17). — This  article  briefly  discusses  the  extent  and  importance  of  drainage 
and  the  agricultural  and  industrial  value  of  drained  i)eat  and  swamp  lands. 

The  drainage  and  value  of  -peat  lands  for  agriculture,  S.  M.  Woodwabd 
{Jour.  Amer.  Peat  8oe.,  1  {1908),  No.  3,  pp.  fi/-^),— The  history,  methods,  and 
extent  of  drainage  work  are  briefly  reviewed  in  this  article,  the  information 
given  being  Imsed  largely  upon  the  work  of  the  Drainage  Investigations  of  this 
Office. 

Swamp  lands  and  their  reclamation,  H.  M.  Wilson  {Jour.  Amer.  Peat  8oc.,  1 
{1908),  Xos.  1,  pp.  8-10:  2,  pp.  34.  5.5).— This  article  gives  information  regard- 
ing the  extent  of  swamp  lands  in  the  United  States  and  the  reclamation  of 
such  lands  by  the  individual  States  and  by  the  United  States. 
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Soil  survey  of  Dubois,  Ferry,  and  Crawford  counties,  Indiana,  O.  W. 
Shannon  (Itid,  Dept.  OeoL  and  \at.  Resources  Ann,  Rpt.,  33  (1908),  pp.  277- 
3^2,  pis.  8,  maps  4). — Observations  on  the  physiography,  geology,  climate,  his- 
tory of  settlement  and  development,  and  soils  of  these  3  counties,  embracing 
an  area  of  about  1,015  square  miles,  are  reix)rted  with  a  discussion  of  the  plant 
food  In  the  soils  and  their  fertilizer  requirements.  These  surveys  were  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  deimi-tment  of  geology  and  natural  resources  of  the 
State  and  are  supplementary  to  a  number  of  similar  surveys  which  have  been 
made  In  different  parts  of  the  State  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Department 

Reviewing  the  results  of  the  surveys,  it  is  stated  that  they  show  a  marked 
deficiency  of  plant  food  in  southern  Indiana  soils  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
soils  are  derived  from  formations  containing  but  small  amounts  of  the  elements 
of  plant  food.  The  soils  are  low  in  organic  matter  and  of  such  texture  as  to 
be  difficult  of  cultivation  in  many  cases.  The  use  of  raw  phosphate  and  of 
leguminous  crops  as  green  manure  in  rotation  with  grain  crops  and  potatoes  is 
recommended  as  a  means  of  Improving  the  soils.  Advice  Is  also  given  as  to 
the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers. 

Soil  survey  of  Daviess  County,  L.  C.  Snideb  {Ind.  Dept.  QeoL  and  yaU 
Resourees  Ann.  Rpt.,  33  {1908),  pp.  3Jf3S57,  pis.  2,  map  J). — A  survey  simUar 
to  those  noted  above  Is  reix)rted.  It  is  stated  that  4  general  types  of  soils  occur 
in  this  county,  namely,  river  and  stream  bottoms,  sand,  marsh  or  prairie  areas, 
and  upland  clay.  Many  of  the  soils  are  quite  productive.  The  predomlnaace 
of  clay  soils  makes  the  production  of  staple  crops,  com,  wheat,  hay,  and  live 
stock,  the  leading  agricultural  feature  of  the  region. 

Surface  geologry  of  Michigan,  A.  C.  Lane  {Rpt.  Bd.  Geol.  Survey  Mich.,  1907, 
pp.  89-152,  pis.  5,  figs.  U,  maps  2). — This  report  Is  intended  ''as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  surface  geology  of  the  State  and  its  bearing  on  the  study  of  the  soils, 
surface  deposits,  and  physical  geography,  for  the  use  of  our  public  school 
teachers  and  their  pupils,  and  as  a  key  to  the  large  scale  maps  of  the  surface 
geology,"  which  are  being  prepared.  Types  of  Michigan  soils  are  described 
under  dune  sand,  muck,  peat,  and  meadow  soils,  and  Clyde,  Marshall  gravel, 
Superior,  and  Miami  soil  types  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  De- 
partment. 

Besults  of  analyses  of  cultivated  soils,  F.  F.  Villasej^ob  ( Mem.  y  Rev.  8oc. 
Cicnt.  **Antonio  Alzate,"  21  {1908),  No.  1,  pp.  19-28).— Physical  and  chemical 
analyses  of  a  number  of  samples  from  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico,  are  reported. 

The  soils  of  Nevis,  F.  Watts  and  H.  A.  Tempany  {West  Indian  Bui.,  10 
{1909),  No.  1,  pp.  60-79,  dgms.  U;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ahs.,  3  {1909),  No.  18,  pp. 
2191,  2192). — In  further  study  of  the  soils  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  chemical 
and  physical  analyses  of  a  number  of  samples  of  soils  of  Nevis  were  made  and 
the  results  are  briefly  summarized. 

Notes  on  the  soils  of  Bengal,  D.  N.  Mookeejee  {Indian  Apr.,  34  {1909),  Nos. 
7,  pp.  217-220;  8,  pp.  253,  25^,).— The  geological  origin  and  formation  of  the 
soils  of  this  region  are  briefly  discussed  and  typical  soils  are  described. 

Physico-chemical  properties  of  Russian  black  soil,  B.  Kubiloff  {Abs.  in 
Chem.  Ztg.,  33  {1909),  No.  71,  p.  653).— The  properties  of  the  Russian  black 
soil  are  described  with  the  aid  of  tabular  data  and  diagrams  based  upon 
chemical  analyses  of  the  soil. 

The  value  of  the  present-day  soil  analysis,  C.  Bloch  and  M.  Hoffmann 
(Mitt.  Landw.  Inst,  Breslau,  k  {1907),  No.  1-2,  pp.  805-319;  al)s,  in  Chem. 
ZentU,,  1909,  I,  No.  4,  p.  318;  Chem.  Abs.,  3  {1909),  No.  19,  p.  25^).— Studies 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  determination  of  mineral  constituents  in  carefully  sam- 
pled soils  are  reported,  indicating  that  even  with  the  greatest  care  there. are 
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considerable  variations  In  such  determinations.  The  averages  of  5  means  of 
5  samples  each  were  found  to  give  results  which  could  be  relied  upon.  Varia- 
tions due  to  applications  of  potash  and  soda  could  not  be  accurately  determined. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  due  to  applications  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  were 
readily  detected. 

Soil  testing,  F.  W.  Taylor  {New  Hampshire  8ta.  Rpts.  1907-8,  pp.  311, 
312), — Tests  of  the  wire-basket  method  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Depart- 
ment are  reported,  the  general  conclusion  being  **  that  the  method,  while  simple 
and  of  comparatively  easy  oi)eratIon,  fails  to  determine  with  any  considerable 
degree  of  accuracy  the  manurial  requirements  of  our  common  types  of  soil. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  with  soils  markedly  deficient  in  humus  or  In  one 
or  more  particular  elements,  the  method  would  have  some  value  In  making  the 
determination." 

How  can  the  farmer  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  sollP  C.  G.  Hopkins 
(Quart.  Rpt.  Kans.  Bd.  Agr.,  28  {1909),  No.  109,  pp.  3o-Ji6).— The  causes  of  a 
decline  of  soil  fertility  are  discussed  and  the  use  of  rotations,  manure,  and 
phosphates  to  restore  productiveness  In  soils  of  the  com  belt  is  explained.  The 
barts  of  the  system  is'an  increase  of  humus  and  phosphates. 

fertilizers  and  manures,  A.  D.  Hall  {London,  1909,  pp.  XV I +384,  pis.  7). — 
This  book  is  meant  to  be  a  companion  to  the  author's  treatise  on  the  soil  {K.  S. 
R.,  20,  p.  1113),  and  both  are  Intended  for  the  use  of  farmers  and  senior  stu- 
dents and  teachers  in  English  agricultural  schools.  The  presentation  of  the 
subject  is  as  nontechnical  as  possible,  but  assumes  some  elementary  knowledge 
of  chemistry. 

The  book  contains  a  brief  historical  statement  and  very  lucidly  presents  the 
argument  for  the  use  of  fertilizers  as  well  as  the  principles  upon  which  the 
modern  theory  of  the  use  of  fertilizers  is  based. 

In  the  author's  opinion  "the  future  .  .  .  lies  with  intensive  farming;  every 
year  the  ratio  of. the  cultivable  land  to  the  population  of  the  world  shrinks; 
every  year  science  puts  fresh  resources  In  the  hands  of  the  farmer.  .  .  .  Inten- 
sive farming  implies  the  use  of  fertilizers;  still  more  it  implies,  or  should  imply, 
skill  and  knowledge  in  using  them." 

The  results  of  the  Rothamsted  experiments  have  been  freely  drawn  upon  In 
the  preparation  of  the  book,  and,  as  the  author  states,  much  of  the  matter  has 
already  been  printed  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  921 ;  20,  pp.  428,  1018). 

The  book  contains  an  introduction  and  chapters  dealing  with  fertilizers  con- 
taining nitrogen,  the  function  and  comparative  value  of  nitrogenous  manures, 
phosphatlc  manures,  the  function  and  use  of  phosphatic  fertilizers,  the  potasslc 
fertilizers,  farmyard  manure,  Peruvian  guano  and  other  mixed  fertilizers,  ma- 
terials of  Indirect  fertilizing  value,  theories  of  fertilizer  action,  systems  of 
manuring  crops,  the  valuation  and  purchase  of  fertilizers,  and  the  conducting 
of  exi)eriments  with  fertilizers. 

Artificial  manures,  G.  Ville,  trans,  and  edited  by  W.  Ceookes,  rev.  by  W. 
Crookes  and  J.  Percival  {London,  New  York,  Bombay,  and  Calentta,  1909,  new 
ed.  rev.,  pp.  XXXVI 1 1 -{-3^7,  pis.  6,  figs.  10;  rev.  in  Chem.  News,  100  {1909),  No. 
2592,  p.  59). — This  Is  a  new  edition  of  this  translation,  containing  much  new 
matter  relating  especially  to  substances  which  have  recently  come  into  promi- 
nence as  fertilizing  agents,  and  adapting  the  formulas  for  fertilizers  to  modem 
requirements  and  to  the  needs  of  the  English  farmer. 

Mineral  fertilizers  in  .1908,  L.  Gr.vndeau  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  18  {1909), 
Nos.  28,  pp.  77,  78;  29,  pp.  i07-i OP). —Statistics  of  the  production  and  consump- 
tion of  fertilizers  during  1908  are  briefly  reviewed.  The  production  of  raw 
phosphate  is  given  as  about  5,000,000  tons.    The  larger  part  of  this  raw  phos- 
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pliate  was  converted  into  superphosphates,  of  which  about  7,500,000  tons  were 
produced.  The  production  of  Thomas  slag  is  stated  to  have  been  about  3,000,000 
tons. 

The  world's  consumption  of  nitrate  of  soda  during  1908  is  given  as  1,748,000 
tons,  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  878,000  tons,  of  Norwegian  nitrate  25,000  tons,  and 
of  calcium  cyanamid  20,000  to  25,000  tons.  Data  are  given  regarding  the  de- 
velopment of  new  potash  deposits  and  the  use  of  potash  salts  and  other  fer- 
tilizing materials  in  France. 

Losses  of  manuxial  constituents  in,  and  the  action  of  preservatives  on, 
farmyard  manure  during  storafire,  R.  A.  Berry  {Abs,  in  Jour,  8oc.  Chrm, 
Indus,,  28  {1909),  Ao.  /5,  pp,  122,  723).— This  is  a  note  on  a  paper  presented 
at  the  International  Ck)ngre8s  of  Applied  Chemistry  at  T-ondon,  which  gave  an 
aci'ount  of -investigations  to  compare  losses  of  the  fertilizing  constituents  in 
manure  Itept  in  exi)osed  heaps  in  a  climate  with  an  average  rainfall  of  41  in. 
with  the  losses  occurring  under  cover,  and  showing  the  effect  of  different  pre- 
servatives on  the  nitrogen  content  of  manure  in  storage.  The  rainfall  during 
the  i>eriod  of  exi>eriment  was  15.1  in.  and  the  mean  temiierature  39.5**  F. 

The  average  effect  of  storage  was  to  Increase  the  ratio  6f  insoluble  nitrogen 
and  to  decrease  the  ammoniacal  nitrogen  by  al>out  10  per  cent.  There  was  a 
decrease  in  total  nitrogen  of  about  29  per  cent.  The  effect  on  the  mineral  con- 
stituents was  to  produce  a  slight  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  soluble  to  total  phos- 
l»hates  and  imtash.  The  general  effect  of  the  use  of  preservatives  (superphos- 
phate, kainit,  gypsum,  acid  sodium  phosphate,  chalk,  bleaching  iKjwder,  forma- 
lin, and  chloroform)  in  comparison  with  covering  the  manure  with  soil  and 
closely  and  loosely  packing  it  was  to  Increjise  the  ratio  of  insoluble  nitrogen 
by  4.5  per  cent  and  of  ammoniacal  nitrogen  by  3  per  cent.  The  losses  of  total 
nitrogen  were  variable.  The  best  results  in  preserving  the  manure  were  ob- 
tained by  packing  it  closely  and  covering  with  a  layer  of  soil. 

Investigrations  relative  to  the  use  of  nitrogrenous  fertilizers,  1898-1907, 
E.  B.  VooRHEES  and  J.  G.  Lipman  {Ahs.  in  Jour.  Soc,  Cheni,  Indus.,  28  (1909)^ 
yo.  IS,  p.  723). — In  this  paper,  presented  at  the  International  Congress  of 
A|)plled  Chemistry  at  London,  the  authors  summarized  investigations  at  the 
New  Jersey  Stations  extending  over  10  years  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  529). 

On  the  consequence  of  nonfusion  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  soil,  A.  Demolon 
{Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  scr.,  17  {1909),  No.  18,  pp.  5o7-o59).—Th\s  article,  based 
largely  upon  investigations  by  Miintz  and  Gaudechon  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  23), 
Hall,  and  Deh^rain,  shows  the  importance  of  taking  account  of  the  moisture 
content  of  the  soil  in  the  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  of  applying  the 
nitrate  in  a  fine  state  of  division  at  times  when  the  soil  contains  sufficient 
moisture  to  bring  the  material  rapidly  Into  solution  and  diffuse  it  widely 
in  the  soil. 

The  action  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  on  lig^ht  sandy  soils,  A.  Imelmann 
{Dent.  Landw.  Prcsfie,  36  {1909),  No.  72,  pp.  768,  7tf9).— Exi>eriments  with  beets 
and  oats  during  1907  and  1908  in  continuation  of  experiments  with  rye  and  po- 
tatoes in  1905  and  1906  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  92tJ)  are  briefly  reported.  The  results 
show  that  under  the  conditions  of  these  experiments  the  sulphate  of  ammonia 
gave  profitable  returns  when  used  on  light  sandy  soils  in  connection  with  the 
necessary  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 

The  use  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  on  sandy  soils,  Bachmann  {LandtD. 
Wchnhl.  fichlcH.  Hoist.,  59  {1909),  No.  40,  pp.  678-67^) .—Tests  of  different 
amounts  and  methods  of  ai)plying  sulphate  of  ammonia  on  rye  grown  on  sandy 
soils  are  rei)orted. 

Spring  application  of  the  sulphate  gave  better  results  Uian  a  divided  appli- 
cation in  fall  and  spring.  Good  results  were  obtained  by  making  the  first 
application  early  in  the  spring  with  a  second  application  3  weeks  later. 
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The  production  of  ammonium  sulphate  in  1908,  C.  G.  At  water  {Amer. 
FerU,  31  {1909),  No,  2,  pp,  10-12). — ^The  world's  production  is  given  as  895,550 
metric  tons,  of  which  325,228  tons  was  produced  in  Great  Britain  and  313.(XK) 
tons  in  Germany. 

Manufacture  of  saltpeter,  F.  E.  Dbummond-IIat  {Diplo,  and  Cons.  Rpts. 
[London],  Ann.  Ser.,  1909,  No.  4278,  p.  10). — This  is  a  brief  account  of  progress 
in  the  construction  and  the  probable  capacity  of  various  Norwegian  worlds  for 
the  manufacture  of  lime  nitrate,  nitric  acid,  and  other  products. 

The  new  nitrogen  manures,  H.  von  Feilitzen  (Ahs,  in  Jour,  8oc.  Chcm. 
Indus.,  28  {1909),  No.  1.3,  pp.  723,  72^). — A  note  is  given  on  a  pai>er  presenteil 
at  the  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  at  Ix)ndon,  In  wliich  ex- 
periments with  calcium  nitrate  and  calcium  cyanamid  carried  on  by  the  Swedisli 
Moor  Cultui-e  Society  at  Flahult  since  1904  are  summarized  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p. 
319;  21,  p.  121). 

The  importance  of  nitrogen  fixation  from  the  standpoint  of  technical 
chemistry  {Dcut.  Landw.  Presse,  36  {1909),  No,  56,  p.  608,  dgm.  1).— Tliis  Is 
a  brief  account  containing  a  diagram  showing  the  numerous  applications  of 
nitric  acid  in  agriculture  and  industry. 

Nitrated  limestone  of  North  Caucasus,  M.  Glasenapp  {Rigasche  Indus.  Ztg., 
35  {1909),  p.  2;  Engrais,  24  {1909),  No.  22,  pp.  600,  601;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  33 
{1909),  No.  61,  Report.,  p.  279). — It  Is  reix>rted  that  samples  of  calcareous  ma- 
terial were  found  In  tills  region  which  contained  from  9.7  to  47.8  per  cent  of 
nitrate  of  potash.  xVttention  is  especially  called  to  the  value  of  this  material 
for  the  manufacture  of  calcium  cyanamid. 

Notes  on  nitrate  of  soda,  J.  C.  de  Ruijter  de  Wildt  {Cultura,  21  {1909),  No. 
252-253,  pp.  4'^7-481). — The  author  calls  attention  to  the  Importance  of  the 
high  potash  content  often  found  in  nitrate  of  soda.  Analyses  of  49  samples 
are  given  in  which  the  i)ercentage  of  potash  ranged  from  0.5  to  5.0,  34  samples 
having  over  2  i)er  cent. 

Ammonia  and  nitrate  in  potash  deposits,  W.  Biltz  and  E.  Marcus  {Ztschr. 
Anorgan,  Chem.,  62  {1909),  No.  3,  pp,  183-202,  pis.  2,  figs.  5;  Kali,  1909,  pp. 
189-194;  «&«•  «w  Chem.  Ztg.,  33  {1909),  No.  81,  Report.,  p.  558).— Using  the 
ordinary  colorimetrlc  method,  the  authors  found  in  10  gm.  of  salt  from  Stassfurt 
and  Vlenenburg  deposits  an  average  of  0.016  mg.  of  ammonia,  much  less  than  Is 
found  In  sea  water  at  the  present  time.  No  nitrites  were  found  In  the  Stassfurt 
salts,  but  considerable  amounts  of  nitrate  were  shown  to  be  present  by  the 
method  of  reduction  with  sodium  amalgam.  The  nitrate  was  strongly  localized 
in  the  middle  layers  of  saline  clay.  The  authors  consider  this  nitrate  to  be  an 
evidence  of  former  organic  life. 

The  occurrence  of  potash  salts  in  northern  Chile,  F.  Setz,  F.  Golden bebg, 
and  J.  Torres  {Ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  33  {1909),  No.  61,  Repert.,  p.  279).— The 
occurrence  of  salt  deijosits  near  Iqulque  in  North  Chile,  which  contain  3  to  4 
per  cent  of  potassium  chlorld,  Is  reported. 

The  discovery  of  deposits  of  potash  salts  in  Upper  Alsace,  L.  Grandeau 
{Jour,  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  17  {1909),  No.  24,  pp,  747,  748;  18  {1909),  No.  26,  pp. 
11,  12). — Important  deposits  recently  discovered  near  Wlttelshelm  are  briefly 
described. 

Soil  potash,  G.  S.  Fbaps  {Ahs.  in  Jour.  Soe.  Chem.  Indus.,  28  {1909),  No.  13, 
pp.  721,  722). — This  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Applied  Chemistry  at  Ix)ndon,  reporting  a  study  of  the  solubility  of 
the  potash  In  various  minerals,  such  as  nephelite,  leuclte,  glauconlte,  blotlte, 
mlcrocllne,  orthoclase,  and  muscovlte. 

Wide  variation  In  solubility  in  strong  acids  and  other  solvents  was  observeil. 
Potash  absorbed  by  zeolites  was  found  to  be  readily  soluble  in  fifth-normal 
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nitric  add,  but  was  not  completely  removed.  Some  of  the  potash  dissolved 
by  fifth-normal  nitric  acid  was  removed  from  solution  by  fixation  In  the  soil, 
but  the  percentage  of  fixation  was  in  no  case  large. 

Orthoclase,  mica,  and  nepheline  as  sources  of  potassium  for  plants,  D.  N. 
PRIANISHNIKOV  (Ab8.  in  Jour,  Soc,  Chem.  Indus.,  28  {1909),  No.  13,  p,  722),— 
In  this  abstract  of  a  paper  presented  at  the  International  Congress  of  Applied 
Chemistry  at  London  it  is  stated  that  plants  can  assimilate  very  little  potash 
from  orthoclase  and  microcline  even  when  finely  powdered,  but  that  mica,  and 
to  a  still  greater  extent,  nepheline  are  valuable  sources  of  potash,  about  17  per 
cent  of  the  potash  of  the  mica  and  25  per  cent  of  that  of  the  nepheline  rock 
being  assimilated  by  plants. 

Influence  of  calcium  carbonate  and  ammonium  sulphate  on  the  assimila- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid  [by  plants  1  from  different  sources,  D.  N.  Pbianish- 
NiKOV  (Abs,  in  Jour,  Soc.  Chem,  Indus,,  28  (1909),  No,  13,  p.  722).— An  abstract 
Is  given  of  a  paper  presented  at  the  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chem- 
istry at  Ix)ndon  in  which  investigations  were  reix)rted  tending  to  show  that 
the  addition  of  calcium  carbonate  produced  a  marked  decrease  in  yield  when 
applied  with  bone  meal,  raw  phosphate,  and  pure  tricalcium  phosphate  on 
sandy  soils  in  connection  with  calcium  nitrate  or  other  nitrates,  and  no  in- 
crease when  used  with  basic  slag,  acid  phosphate,  and  dicalclum  phosphate. 

Different  results  were,  however,  obtained  when  the  nitrate  was  replaceil  by 
ammonium  sulphate,  which  decomposes  phosphates,  the  most  marked  effect 
being  produced  when  half  of  the  nitrate  was  replaced  by  the  sulphate.  When 
ammonium  sulphate  was  used  alone  the  plants  were  injured  by  the  physiological 
action  of  the  acid  condition  produced  in  the  soil,  although  they  were  super- 
saturated with  phosphoric  acid.  The  injury  from  this  cause  was  reduced  by 
the  application  of  a  small  quantity  (0.25  per  cent)  of  calcium  carbonate  and 
the  yield  was  increased.  When  the  amount  of  calcium  carbonate  was  increased 
to  more  than  1  per  cent  all  of  the  free  sulphuric  acid  was  neutralized  and  the 
plants  suffered  from  phosphoric  acid  starvation.  The  effect  of  the  different 
methods  of  treatment  was  apparent  not  only  in  the  yield  of  crops  but  also  in 
their  content  of  phosphoric  acid.    See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  21;  p.  24). 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  increasing:  amounts  of  Thomas  slag,  A.  Imel- 
MANN  {Deut  Landtc,  Presse,  35  (1908),  No,  63,  pp,  667,  668,  figs,  3;  ahs,  in 
Zentbl.  Agr,  Chem,,  38  (1909),  No,  5,  p,  3,56).— In  the  experiments  reported 
Thomas  slag  was  used  in  amounts  of  400,  600,  700,  and  SOO  kg.  per  hectare 
(from  356  lbs.  to  712  lbs,  per  acre)  on  rye  and  oats  in  connection  with  a  basai 
ration  furnishing  potash  and  nitrogen. 

The  yield,  the  profit,  and  the  after  effect  increased  with  the  increase  in  the 
application  of  slag.  The  results  of  the  experiments  indicate  in  general  that  slag 
is  the  cheapest  form  of  phosphoric  acid  for  light  sandy  soil. 

Phase  relationships  of  the  calcium  phosphates  and  bearing  ui>on  certain 
agricultural  and  biological  problems,  H.  Bassett,  Jr.  (Abs,  in  Chem,  Ztg.,  33 
(1909),  No,  69,  p,  626;  Jour,  Soc,  Chem.  Indus.,  2S  (1909),  No,  13,  p,  722).— This 
Is  a  note  on  a  paper  read  at  the  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  at 
London,  reix)rtlng  investigations  which  the  author  has  been  carrying  on  for 
some  time  on  the  three-component  system,  CaO — P2O5 — HiO,  and  which  has 
enabled  him  to  scale  a  solid  model  of  the  region  of  orthophosphates. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  throw  light  on  the  conditions  under  which 
various  mineral  phosphates  have  been  formed  and  on  the  nature  of  the  naturally- 
occurring  so-called  tricalcium  phosphates,  as  well  as  on  the  condition  in  which 
phosphoric  acid  Is  present  In  the  soil.  It  Is  stated  that  it  is  probable  tliat  the 
available  phosphoric  acid  of  the  soil  is  in  large  part  in  the  form  of  tetracalclum 
phosphate.    The  same  is  true  of  the  phosphorus  of  Thomas  slag,  and  this  fact 
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explains  the  good  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  slag  as  a  fertilizer.  The 
paper  also  deals  with  the  nature  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  bones  and  shows 
that  the  bone  phosphate  Is  a  mixture  of  tetracalclum  and  trlcalcium  phosphate, 
both  of  which  are  in  hydrated  condition. 

A  new  deposit  of  phosphate  of  lime,  A.  Chavard  (Jour.  Agr,  Prat.,  n.  scr.,  17 
(1909),  No,  25,  p.  119). — An  Important  deiK)slt  of  nodular  phosphate  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  superphosphates  which  has  recently  been  discovered  in.  the 
Department  of  Aude  is  described  and  an  analysis  given. 

Phosphate  {Ann.  Rpt.  Mineral  Prod.  Canada,  1906  [puh.  1909],  pp.  1^5, 1^6).— 
Statistics  of  production  and  export  of  apatite  in  Canada  from  1878  to  1906 
are  given.  It  Is  stated  that  at  one  time  this  mineral  was  mined  to  the  extent 
of  from  20,000  to  30,000  tons  a  year,  but  is  now  obtained  chiefly  as  a  by-product 
in  the  mining  of  mica,  the  amount  produced  being  comparatively  small,  850  tons 
in  1906. 

The  mineral  phosphate  industry,  L.  Aouillon  {Kngrais.  2't  (1909),  Xoh.  1/0, 
pp.  1106,  1101 ;  J/1,  pp.  llJ/t-llJ/o). — The  world's  production  of  mineral  phos- 
phates in  190S  Is  given  as  5,218,000  metric  tons,  of  which  the  United  States  pro- 
duced 2,500,000  tons  and  Tunis  1,258,000  tons. 

The  manufacture  of  superphosphates,  li.  Schuciit  (Die  Fabrikation  des 
Superphosphats.  Brunfticick,  1909,  3.  rev.  and  enl.  ed.,  pp.  VlIl-\-J/60,  pis.  J/, 
figs.  153). — This  Is  a  third  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  this  Important  work 
(E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  462).  The  information  has  been  brought  up  to  date  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  new  matter  added.  Including  chapters  on  the  utilization 
of  nitrogenous  industrial  by-])roduct8,  the  utilization  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air, 
methods  of  analysis  of  fertilizers  as  adopted  by  the  German  Association  of 
Fertilizer  Manufacturers  In  1907,  a  review  of  Investigations  In  the  field  of 
fertilizer  manufacture,  and  a  select  bibliography. 

The  formation  of  oceanic  salt  deposits,  J.  H.  van't  Hoff  (Zur  Bildung  dcr 
Ozeanischen  Salzablagcrungen^  Brunsuiek,  1909,  pt.  2,  pp.  VI-\-90,  figs.  15;  rev, 
in  Chem.  /Ag.,  33  (1909),  \o.  82,  p.  750).— This  completes  the  account  in  book 
form  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  Ill)  of  van*t  HoflTs  work  on  the  formation  of  oceanic  salt 
deposits.    This  second  part  deals  with  lime  salts  and  borates. 

On  catalytic  fertilizers,  G.  Rertrand  (Abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  33  (1909),  No.  11, 
p.  653;  Jour.  Soc,  Chem.  Indus.,  28  (1909),  No.  13,  p.  724).— This  ie  a  note  on  a 
paper  presented  before  the  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  at 
London. 

Investigations  are  reported  on  such  substances  as  manganese,  zinc,  boron, 
fluorin,  etc.,  which  occur  as  a  rule  only  in  traces  In  soils  and  which  In  the 
author's  opinion  affect  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  catalytic  action.  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  manganese  sulphate  at  the  rate  of  50  kg.  per  hectare  (44.5  lbs.  per 
acre)  and  carbonate  at  4  to  5  times  this  rate  be  employed  as  a  fertilizer,  prefer- 
ably In  mixture  with  manure. 

The  fertilizing:  value  of  peat,  H.  D.  IIaskins  (Jour.  Amer.  Peat  8oc.,  1 
(1908),  No.  2,  pp.  25-26).— This  discussion  of  the  fertilizing  value  of  peat  is 
based  upon  analyses  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  peat  from  Massachusetts. 

It  Is  pointed  out  that  the  percentage  of  mineral  matter  In  peat  Is  too  small  to 
be  of  any  particular  significance  and  that  the  fertilizing  value  Is  due  mainly  to 
the  nitrogen  present.  Artificial  digestion  of  peat  In  permanganate  solution 
Indicates  that  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  nitrogen  present  Is  In  immediately 
available  form.  A  much  larger  proi)ortion,  however,  Is  believed  to  become 
available  as  a  result  of  slow  decomposition  in  the  soil. 

Composition  of  volcanic  clay  from  Java,  J.  M.  Van  Bemmklen  (Chem. 
WeekbL,  6  (1909),  Nos.  13,  pp.  199-215;  15,  p,  254;  Ztschr.  Anorgan.  Chem.,  62 
15149— No.  8—09 3 
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(1909),  No.  3,  pp.  2^1-2S6;  aba.  in  Jour.  Chcm.  Soc.  [London],  96  (1909),  No. 
5'>9y  11,  p.  It2S). — A  technical-chemical  study  Is  reported. 

The  use  of  molasses  as  a  fertilizer,  P.  Boname  {Sta.  Agron.  Mauritius  Bui. 
20,  1909,  pp.  2/-2^ ).—Exi>erliiient8  to  determine  the  fertilizing  value  for  sugar 
cane  of  "  molasc^lnder/*  which  is  a  mixture  of  molasses,  ashes,  scum,  and  other 
residue  of  sugar  maliing,  are  reiK)rted. 

It  is  stated  that  the  molasses  in  the  mixture  used  contained  2  per  cent  of 
potash  and  0.35  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  the  scum  2  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  0.8  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  The  material  was  therefore  comimratively  rich  In 
potash  and  gave  best  results  when  supplemented  with  phosphatlc  and  nitro- 
genous fertilizers.  The  results  on  sugar  cane  Indicated  a  greater  benefit  tlian 
could  be  ascribed  to  the  fertilizing  constituents  applied,  and  this  increased 
benefit  Is  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  molasses  In  promoting  the  activity  of 
beneficial  soil  bacteria. 

Annual  report  on  fertilizers,  B.  B.  Ross  {Bui.  Agr.  Dept.  [Ala.],  No.  29,  pp. 
125). — This  report  contains  analyses  of  fertilizers  and  cotton-seed  meal  in- 
spcK^ted  during  the  year  ended  July  31,  1909,  as  well  as  lists  of  fertilizer  licenses 
issued,  number  and  names  of  brands  of  fertilizers  registered,  and  the  texts  of 
the  State  fertilizer  and  cotton-seed  meal  laws.  The  bulletin  also  contains  an 
article  giving  general  Information  regarding  the  composition  and  sources  of 
fertilizers,  the  comi)osltlon  of  the  cotton  plant  at  various  stages  of  growth  and 
at  maturity,  and  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  the  cotton  plant. 

Inspection  and  analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  on  sale  in  the  State, 
W.  F.  Hand  et  al.  {Mississippi  Sta.  Circs.  20,  pp.  3-15;  21,  pp.  3-19;  22,  pp. 
3-2 'i;  23,  pp.  .'t-20;  2Ji,  pp.  3-21). — The  results  of  analyses  of  samples  of  fertiliz- 
ers inspecteil  from  1905  to  1907  are  reported. 

Commercial  fertilizers  and  poisonous  insecticides  in  1908-9,  6.  S.  Fbaps 
{Texas  ^7fl.  Bui.  123,  pp.  5-17,  fig.  /).— This  bulletin  reports  the  results  of  the 
control  work  with  fertilizers  and  insecticides  In  Texas  during  the  season  of 
1908-9,  with  explanations  of  the  principal  features  of  the  fertilizer  and  Insecti- 
cide law  of  the  State,  valuation  of  fertilizers,  the  conditions  under  which  free 
analyses  are  made,  directions  for  taking  samples,  and  results  of  the  analyses 
of  fertilizers.  The  amount  of  fertilizer,  exclusive  of  cotton-seed  meal,  sold  in 
Texas  from  September  1,  1908.  to  May  1,  1909,  Is  estimated  at  23,800  tons.  The 
average  selling  price  i>er  ton  during  this  period  was  $26.22  iier  ton  as  compared 
with  $29.07  per  ton  during  the  preceding  season.  The  average  valuation  was 
$20.55  i)er  ton  as  compared  with  $22.05  during  the  preceding  season. 

AGKICITLTTJEAL  BOTANY. 

Plant  food  removed  from  Rowing  plants  by  rain  or  dew,  J.  A.  I^  Clerc 
and  J.  F.  Brkazeale  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1908,  pp.  389--^ 02). —Accounts 
are  given  of  the  authors'  investigations,  together  with  a  review  of  previous  work 
on  this  subject. 

Preliminary  to  the  main  investigation,  exi)eriments  were  carried  on  in  the 
translocation  of  i)lant  fooil  in  the  wheat  plant,  the  studies  being  made  In  a  series 
of  Wagner  ix)ts  and  sam|)les  analyzed  for  nitrogen,  i>otash,  and  phosphoric  acld- 
From  these  experiments  It  was  shown  that  there  was  a  migration  of  plant  food 
from  the  dead  to  the  living  tissue,  and  that  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid 
were  transferred  toward  the  seed,  whereas  the  potash  remained  for  the  most 
part  In  the  stem  and  leaves.  The  loss  of  plant  food.  Instead  of  being  a  physio- 
logical or  biological  process,  is  held  to  be  simply  a  mechanical  one,  due  to  the 
action  of  rain,  dew,  etc. 
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To  definitely  determine  the  effect  produced  by  these  agencies,  experiments 
were  carried  on  with  various  plants  and  the  leaching  conducted  under  different 
conditions,  simulating  rainfall  and  dew  as  nearly  as  possible.  Among  the 
plants  experimented  with  were  barley,  rice,  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes. 

The  general  conclusions  from  the  investigation  show  that,  on  ripening,  the 
salts  held  in  the  sap  of  the  plants  migrate  from  the  dying  toward  the  living 
tissues  in  an  upward  and  not  a  downward  direction,  there  being  little  evidence 
to  show  excretion  through  the  roots  into  the  soil.  The  plants  were  found  to 
exude  salts  upon  their  surfaces,  and  the  rain  washed  these  salts  back  into  the 
soil.  As  a  consequence  of  this  action,  analyses  of  plants  for  ash  ingredients  may 
give  misleading  results  when  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  amount  of  plant 
food  absorbed  by  or  essential  to  plant  growth,  unless  the  leaching  action  of  rain 
and  dew  be  considered. 

The  transpiration  in  young  seedlingrs,  J.  Y.  Beegen  {Bot,  Qaz,,  J^S  {1909), 
No,  4f  PP'  275-282,  fig,  3). — Investigations  on  the  adaptation  of  transpiration  to 
changed  environment  on  the  part  of  young  seedlings  are  reported.  The  studies 
were  carried  on  with  a  number  of  si^ecles  of  plants  and  the  transpiration  ratios 
determined. 

As  a  result  of  the  experiments  it  was  found  that  plants  growing  in  a  highly 
humid  atmosphere  acquired  a  capacity  much  greater  than  normal  for  transpira- 
tion in  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere.  Different  families  and  different  genera 
of  the  same  family  vary  in  their  capacity  to  acquire  a  tendency  to  extremely 
rapid  transpiration.  The  ratios  of  transpiration  for  the  same  species  become 
noticeably  greater  as  the  leaves  become  fully  develoi)ed.  The  transpiration 
ratios  are  not  necessarily  greater  when  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air  is  very 
low  than  when  it  is  of  medium  value. 

Vitality  and  the  transmission  of  water  througrh  the  stems  of  plants,  H.  H. 
Dixon  (Sci,  Proc.  Roy,  DuUin  8oc„  n.  set;,  12  (1909),  No,  3,  pp.  21-34,  figs.  5).— 
A  report  Is  given  of  investigations  made  to  demonstrate  that  the  force  required 
for  the  transpiration  current  of  plants  is  not  as  great  as  that  claimed  by  some 
investigators.  The  author  studied  the  rate  of  movement  of  water  through 
stems  of  Syringa  vulgaris,  Si)ecial  precautions  were  taken  for  the  elimination 
of  error,  and  after  testing  two  shoots  as  nearly  similar  as  it  was  possible  to 
obtain,  one  was  killed  by  subjecting  it  to  steam  or  poison  and  the  transfer  of 
water  noted. 

The  exi)erlments  and  observations,  the  author  believes,  indicate  that  vital 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  stem  are  not  needed  to  assist  the  transpiration  cur- 
rent, and  that  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  cells  of  the  stem  to  the  conducting 
tubes  are  also  not  in  accord  with  the  view  that  they  can  apply  any  elevating 
force. 

The  absorption  of  water  by  seeds,  W.  R.  G.  Atkins  (Sci,  Proc,  Roy.  Dublin 
8oe.,  n,  scr„  12  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  35-46,  dgms.  Ji), — The  author  has  made  an 
attempt  to  discover  the  forces  which  cause  water  and  salt  solutions  to  enter 
dried  seeds,  in  order  that  some  light  might  be  thrown  on  the  condition  of 
latent  life  existing  in  them.  Seeds  were  immersed  in  water  and  various  salt 
solutions  and  their  increase  in  weight  determined.  The  i)ermeabllity  of  the 
seeds  was  also  investigated.  By  volumetric  methods  changes  in  concentration 
of  the  solutions  were  determined. 

Seeds  of  beans  and  sweet  peas  were  used,  and  the  results  obtained  show  that 
bean  seeds  whether  living  or  dead  take  up  the  same  quantity  of  water  in  their 
initial  stages.  The  final  weight  reached  by  the  seeds  is  independent  of  the 
presence  of  iwtassium  nitrate,  excei)t  in  so  far  as  the  salt  alters  the  density 
of  the  water.  The  rate  at  which  distilled  water  Is  taken  up  Is  no  greater  than 
that  at  which  salt  solutions  are  absorbed.     Seeds  placed  In  potassium  nitrate 
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solutions  and  then  in  pure  water  lost*  weight,  their  final  weight  being  the 
rwuie  as  it  would  have  been  had  they  betm  i»laced  directly  in  pure  water.  Seeds 
placeii  in  normal  sulphuric  acid,  decinomial  iodin,  and  decinormal  sodium 
chlorid  produ(»e  no  concentration  of  these  solutions. 

These  facts  are  held  to  prove  that  there  is  no  semii)ermeable  membrane  in 
bean  seetls  until  germination  begins,  wlien  the  cell  protoplasm  acts  as  such, 
and  that  there  is  no  difference  in  absorption  between  living  and  dead  seeds 
until  after  germination.  The  forces  concerned  are  capillarity  and  imbibition 
in  the  initial  stages  and  osmosis  after  germination. 

Carbon  dioxid  nmy  be  detectetl  with  living  seetls  or  with  those  killed  by 
culort)form,  the  evolutitm  of  the  gas  being  noticeable  in  less  than  2  hours  after 
the  air-dritHl  sihhIs  have  first  bet»n  moisteneti. 

The  temporary  suspension  of  the  vitality  of  certain  seeds,  P.  BECtiUEREL 
(Compt,  Rend,  Acud.  -SVi.  [Pana],  1J,8  (1900),  Xo.  16.  pp.  10r,2-105J^).— The 
author  gives  an  account  of  an  exi)erimental  demonstration  of  the  ct)mplete 
arresting  of  the  vital  function  of  seeds  without  impairing  their  germinative 
ability.  In  the  exiH»riments  a  number  of  mustard,  alfalfa,  and  wheat  steeds 
were  dried  at  a  temperature  of  40°  C.  for  6  months,  placed  in  small  glass  tul>es 
frtmi  which  the  air  was  exhaustetl,  and  later  submitted  for  3  wt>ek8  to  the 
temperature  of  li(piitl  air.  followed  without  any  warming  by  a  77  hours'  im- 
mersion in  liquid  hydrt>gen  at  —253°.  The  secnls  were  then  taken  from  the  tubes 
and  germiuateti  on  absorbent  cotton  at  a  temperature  of  28°. 

All  the  stHHls  of  mustard  and  alfalfa  germinated  in  a  few  days,  anti  4  out  of  5 
t)f  the  wlu»at  grains  ditl  likewise.  It  stn^ms  that  the  prott>plasm  retained  its 
vitality  in  the  absence  of  moisture  and  oxygen,  in  vacuum,  and  at  temi)eratures 
approximating  absolute  zero. 

The  green  coloring  matter  of  the  inner  seed  coats  of  certain  plants  and 
its  relation  to  chlorophyll,  N.  A.  Montevebde  and  W.  N.  Lubimenko  {Izv,  Imp, 
*S7.  Pctcrsb.  Bot.  t<ada  [liuL  Jardin  Imp,  But,  St.  Pctersh.].  9  {]909),  No,  2S, 
pp.  27-'t.'f^  fiO^-  •'>)• — Studies  have  been  made  of  the  green  coloring  matter  found 
in  the  seed  coats  of  many  plants. 

Out  of  nearly  JKM)  sptvies  representing  110  families  of  plants,  18  families  were 
found  to  show  the  gretMi  color  in  their  seetl  coats.  Among  the  families  thus 
charncterizetl  the  cucurbits  were  found  to  be  conspicuous,  and  the  nature  of  the 
coloring  matter  has  been  investigated.  In  the  cucurbit  seeds  the  green  tx>lor 
begins  to  show  late  in  the  dtnelopment  of  the  seetl,  in  fact  often  not  until  the 
s(»e(l  has  attained  almost  normal  size.  Stutlies  of  the  alcoholic  and  ether 
t»xlracts  siiowcd  that  the  coloring  matter  is  similar  to  protochlorophyll  in  etio- 
lated Itnives.  lender  the  influence  of  light,  green  coloring  matter  in  the  living 
cells  of  the  seed  coats  may  become  transformed  into  chlorophyll. 

On  the  nature  of  anthocyanin.  Miss  M.  Wiieldale  {Proc.  Cambridge  Phil. 
Soc,  15  {1909).  No.  2,  pp.  137-168;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Chcm.  Soc.  [London],  9€ 
ili)09),  Ao.  567,  II.  p.  60Ji). — Investigations  have  btn^n  matle  on  the  coloring 
matter  of  plants,  the  studies  including  a  large  number  of  species. 

The  author  concludes  that  chromogens  which  are  pale  or  deep  yellow  in  color 
are  of  the  nature  of  the  flavone  and  xanthone  classes  of  natural  coloring  mat- 
ters, and  are  widely  distributtMi  in  plants  antl  commonly  found  in  connection 
with  the  pink,  purplish-red,  and  purple  series  of  anthocyanic  pigments.  These 
chromogtnis  probably  exist  in  the  plant  as  glucosids.  Recent  work  of  Palladin 
is  said  to  indicate  that  chromogens  of  an  aromatic  nature  are  widely  dis- 
tributcHl  antl  are  able  to  produce  red  and  purple  i)igments  when  acted  niKin  by 
penixydase  in  the  i)resence  of  available  oxygen. 

Exi)eriments  in  crossbreeding  plants  have  shown  that  for  the  production  of 
anthocyanin  two  bodies  are  essential,  an  aromatic  chromogen  of  the  fiavone 
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series  and  a  reddening  factor,  which  in  all  probability  Is  an  oxidizing  ferment. 
Pink,  purplish-red,  and  purple  which  arise  from  successive  oxidation  stages  of 
the  aromatic  chromogen  are  the  more  common  forms  of  anthocyanin.  Albinos 
result  from  the  absence  of  the  chromogen  or  the  peroxidase.  The  bluing  enzyms 
are  said  to  dei)end  on  the  presence  of  both  these  factors. 

An  extensive  bibliography  of  the  literature  of  flower  colorings  is  given. 

The  demonstration  of  the  formation  of  starch  in  leaves,  Sophia  Eckerson 
(Bot.  Gaz.,  J,S  {1909),  No,  3,  pp.  224-228).— A  qualitative  demonstration  in  pho- 
tosynthesis is  rei)orted,  In  which  the  time  required  for  the  disapi>earance  of 
accumulated  starch  and  that  required  for  its  subsequent  demonstrable  forma- 
tion is  recorded.  The  results  are  tabulated,  showing  the  time  required  in  dark- 
ness to  empty  the  leaves  of  starch,  the  time  in  diffuse  light  to  make  enough 
starch  to  show  clearly  defined  figures  with  the  iodin  test,  and  the  time  required 
to  show  sharply  defined  dark  figures,  together  with  the  necessary  interval 
required  for  the  iodin  to  produce  its  full  effect. 

Of  about  30  species  of  plants  studied  the  best  for  showing  the  disappearance 
and  reapparence  of  starch  were  Pelargonium  hortoruni  zonale,  Fuchsia  spcviosa, 
Senecio  mikanioides,  ImpatienH  sultani,  and  young  plants  of  sunfiower,  castor 
bean,  common  beans,  maize,  and  pumpkins. 

In  connection  with  these  studies  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  amount  of 
starch  was  quite  apparent.  The  optimum  temperature  for  photosynthesis  was 
found  to  be  about  20-22°  C.  In  some  of  the  experiments  less  starch  was  found 
at  the  end  of  hot  afternoons  than  in  the  early  morning.  The  explanation  for 
this  phenomenon  is  that  translocation  from  the  leaf  Into  the  stem  increases 
with  rising  temperature  more  rapidly  than  photosynthesis. 

Utilization  of  nitrogen  in  air  by  plants,  III,  T.  Jamieson  {Agr.  Research 
Assoc.  [Scot.]  Rpt.  1907,  pp.  9-75,  pis.  jJ). — This  is  a  continuation  of  a  previous 
publication  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  127),  in  which  the  author  describes  and  offers 
evidence  to  confirm  his  theory  that  atmospheric  nitrogen  is  directly  assimilated 
by  plants  through  certain  specially  develoi)ed  trichomes,  to  which  the  name 
"  nitrogen  asslmllators  "  Is  given. 

Stimulation  of  storage  tissues  of  higher  plants  by  zinc  sulphate,  Berenice 
SiLBERBERG  (Bul.  Torrcy  Bot.  Cluh,  36  (1909),  No.  9,  pp.  48""  r.OO,  figs,  //).— The 
effect  of  zinc  sulphate  on  the  storage  tissues  of  a  number  of  plants  was  inves- 
tigated. In  weak  solutions  it  had  a  stimulating  effect,  while  in  stronger  ones 
it  proved  injurious. 

Normal  solutions  and  fractional  normal  solutions  were  tested  on  a  large 
number  of  plants.  It  was  found  that  beets,  sweet  i)otatoes,  kohl-rabl,  iwtatoes, 
and  salsify  were  the  most  satisfactory  subjects  of  exi)erlmentatlon.  The  effect 
of  the  chemical  on  the  tissues  and  also  on  the  respiration  was  investlgattnl. 
and  zinc  sulphate  was  found  to  have  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  respiration 
of  storage  tissues  when  used  in  sixteenth-normal  solutions.  Fourteenth -normal 
solutions  or  any  stronger  than  those  were  found  to  inhibit  the  respiration  of 
storage  tissues  of  i)otatoes. 

The  influence  of  chemicals  in  stimulating  the  ripening  of  fruits,  A.  E. 
Vinson  {Science,  n.  ser.,  30  {1909),  No.  77-^,  pp.  eOJi,  605).— \\\  continuation  of 
the  author's  studies  on  the  ripening  of  dates  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  050),  a  preliminary 
account  is  given  of  recent  Investigations  In  which  It  was  found  that  the  perfect 
ripening  of  seeilllng  dates  could  be  effected  In  3  days  or  less  by  subjecting  the 
fruit  to  the  vai>or  of  acetic  acid  for  12  or  15  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
the  fruits  have  become  transparent  nearly  to  the  seed  and  will  then  ripen 
naturally  without  further  treatment.  The  process,  it  is  said,  can  be  accelerated 
by  ex  losing  them  to  the  sunshine  or  by  heating  for  some  hours  to  45°  C.  It 
is  believed  that  this  process  will  i)ermlt  the  shipping  of  green  dates  and  ripening 
them  at  their  destination,  as  bananas  are  now  handled. 
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By  moderate  treatment  with  acetic  acid  the  tannin  of  the  date  was  not  ren- 
dered entirely  insoluble,  but  the  astrlngency  disappeared  in  a  few  hours.  The 
intracellular  invertase  imsses  into  solution  immediately  after  the  treatment, 
and  probably  other  catalytic  apents  are  simultaneously  released. 

The  rli)enlng  processes  were  found  to  be  initiated  not  only  by  the  acetic 
acid,  but  also  by  other  chemicals,  such  as  acetic  ether  vapor,  soaking  for  some 
hours  In  a  solution  of  i)otasslum  acetate,  etc. 

Notes  on  the  effect  of  mechanical  pressure  on  the  roots  of  Vicia  faba, 
IX)Ui8E  H.  Gregory  {BuL  Torrcy  Bot.  Cluh,  36  {1909),  No.  8,  pp.  i57--}6'2.  figs. 
4)> — Studies  are  reported  on  the  effect  of  mechanical  pressure  on  the  roots  of 
V.  fahtty  the  object  of  the  Investigation  being  to  determine  the  effect  of  pressure 
on  the  mitotic  figure,  and  also  the  morphological  changes  that  take  place  In 
compressed  root  cells.  The  Investigation  was  carried  on  principally  with  roots 
of  V,  faha,  although  those  of  maize  and  sunflower  were  also  treated,  with 
rather  i)oor  results. 

In  the  different  experiments  the  time  of  compression  and  the  amount  of 
pressure  varied,  and  a  number  of  morphological  phenomena  were  noticed  taking 
place  In  the  cells  of  the  compressed  roots.  In  all  cases  splits  or  rifts  were 
observed  in  some  stage  of  formation  In  the  different  tissues.  The  beginnings 
of  these  splits  were  found  where  there  was  the  least  pressure  and  continued 
as  the  pressure  was  Increased.  The  first  Indication  of  a  definite  split  was  the 
appearance  of  cells  which  had  lost  their  entire  contents,  retaining,  however, 
their  cell  walls.  In  general  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  had  become  vacuolated 
and  had  shnmken  from  the  wall,  and  In  some  cases  the  nuclei  showed  signs 
of  abnormality. 

In  the  second  group  of  experiments,  in  which  the  pressure  varied  from  1,000 
to  1,400  gm.,  the  plerome  cells  were  still  more  vacuolated  and  definite  splits  had 
api)eared  not  only  In  the  external  layer  of  plerome  cells  but  also  throughout 
the  central  portion.  In  the  third  group  of  experiments,  where  the  amount  of 
pressure  was  still  greater,  the  plerome  cells  were  broken  up  and  the  splits 
were  even  more  pronounced. 

It  Is  concluded  that  although  certain  changes  are  produced  by  the  compres- 
sion, not  even  a  ^laxlmum  amount  of  pressure  nor  an  absolute  change  in  envi- 
ronment would  entirely  stop  or  affect  the  normal  development  of  the  cells. 

The  influence  of  traction  on  the  formation  of  mechanical  tissues  in  stems, 
J.  S.  BoRDNER  (Bot,  Gaz„  //8  {1909),  No.  If,  pp.  2.5 /-27.}).— This  is  a  detailed 
reix>rt  of  Investigations  a  preliminary  account  of  which  has  already  been  given 
(E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  318). 

Light-perception  organs  of  leaves,  O.  Damm  {Naturw.  Rundschau,  i^ 
{1909)y  Nos.  31^  pp.  SS9-S91,  figs.  5;  32,  pp.  407-J,09).—A  critical  summary  is 
given  of  Investigations  by  a  number  of  authors  relating  to  light  perception  on 
the  part  of  plants,  the  work  being  largely  based  upon  that  of  Ilaberlandt. 

International  catalogrue  of  scientific  literature.  B — Bacteriologry  (/tiier- 
imt.  Vat.  SH.  Lit.,  7  {1909),  pp.  I7//+77/).— A  catalogue  is  given  of  the 
literature  of  l)acteriology  (including  yeasts  and  molds)  and  parasitic  proto- 
zoology, over  6,000  titles  being  rei)orted. 

FIELD  CBOPS. 

[Work  with  field  crops  at  the  Alaska  stations],  J.  W.  Gasseb,  J.  W.  Neai^ 
and  C.  W.  H.  Heideman  {Alaska  8tas.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  33-41,  44,  45-49,  52-^5, 
pis.  3). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  culture  tests  with  numerous  varieties  of 
grains,  grasses,  and  potatoes  at  the  Rampart,  Fairbanks,  and  Ck)pper  Center 
stations. 
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At  Rampart,  wheat,  rye,  and  emmer,  among  the  fall  sown  fn'ains  wintered 
I^rfectly  but  barley  and  oats  were  not  successful.  Excelsior  rye  produced 
well-filled  heads  with  large  plump  grains,  attained  a  height  of  GO  in.,  and  was 
rii>e  September  5.  The  heads  of  emmer  were  large  and  well  filled  and  the  straw 
was  of  good  length.  This  grain  stood  up  well  and  was  cut  when  not  quite 
fully  ripe  on  September  9.  Among  the  promising  spring  grains  at  Rampart 
was  a  variety  of  barley  secured  from  Eagle,  Alaska,  and  apparently  identical 
with  barley  No.  18J)22.  This  produced  a  flue,  even  growth  and  was  ripe  August 
14.  Twelve  varieties  of  Scandanavian  and  Russian  barleys,  grown  for  the  first 
lime,  were  the  earliest  varieties  but  showed  a  tendency  to  lodge.  Probsteler 
oats  S.  P.  I.  No.  204G1  and  White  Probsteler  S.  P.  I.  No.  20462  were  matured 
September  10.  Ligowo  S.  P.  I.  No.  20459,  and  Banner,  Swedish  Select,  Burt 
Extra  Early,  Finnish  Black,  and  Sixty-day,  grown  from  station  seed,  also 
gave  promising  results.  Russian  buckwheat  from  station  seed  seeded  May  22, 
began  to  bloom  June  22,  and  was  harvested  August  20,  yielding  a  fair  crop  of 
well-ripened  grain.  Among  35  varieties  of  potatoes,  the  largest  percentage  of 
first-grade  tubers  was  produced  by  Early  Market,  Snow  Flake  Junior,  Extra 
Early  Triumph,  Early  Ohio,  and  Irish  Ck)bbler.  The  seed  of  all  the  varieties 
mentioned  with  the  exception  of  Snow  Flake  Junior,  which  came  from  Skagway, 
was  secured  from  the  Sitka  Station. 

At  Fairbanks,  barley  No.  279  ranked  first  in  ripening.  Hanna  barley  No. 
579.*^  from  South  Dakota  was  rli>e  enough  for  hay  August  15,  and  ripe  enough 
for  harvest  August  25.  Manshury,  Hull-less  No.  19851,  Ilanna  No.  579,3,  Hull-less 
No.  12709,  and  Beardless  No.  19852,  in  their  resi)ective  order,  rii)ened  after 
barley  No.  279.  Sixty-day  oats  and  oats  No.  19851  rii)eiied  about  together, 
being  matured  by  August  25.  These  varieties  were  followed  in  ripening  by 
Finnish  No.  20459  and  No.  20460.  Rye  No.  280  from  South  Dakota  seeded 
May  25,  was  in  full  head  July  15,  stood  from  36  to  46  in.  high,  and  was 
harvested  September  3,  with  the  seed  fairly  well  matured. 

A  brief  review  is  given  of  the  pedigree  plant  breeding  carried  on  at  the 
Copi)er  Center  Station.  The  work  of  crossing  Pamir  S.  P.  I.  No.  18922  barley 
with  Champion  is  reported.  Of  20  seeds  obtained  from  this  cross,  17  grew  and  2 
of  these  resembled  Champion,  5  of  them  were  bearded,  1  hull-less,  5  of  them 
black,  1  failed  to  mature  seed,  and  the  rest  were  early  and  quite  promising. 
This  offspring  appears  more  promising  for  Alaska  than  either  of  their  parents. 
A  barley  secured  at  Coldfoot  and  named  Chlttyna  lias  made  excellent  growth  at 
the  station.  A  gray  or  nearly  white  siK)rt  of  Finnish  Black  oats,  discovered  in 
one  of  the  pedigree  beds,  is  also  giving  satisfactory  results. 

The  injury  to  wheat  by  frost  on  July  21  was  greater  in  every  case  than  the 
injury  to  barley  and  oats.  Among  the  barleys,  Pamir  S.  P.  I.  No.  18922, 
Cliampion,  and  Manshury,  grown  from  station  seed,  matured.  It  is  stated  that 
Pamir  has  but  one  quality,  earliness,  to  recommend  it,  and  that  the  Russian 
variety.  No.  20786,  is  better.  Yakutsk  has  a  good  performance  record  and 
Champion  and  the  new  beardless  hybrids  are  the  most  promising  of  all.  Finnish 
Black  oats  S.  P.  I.  No.  15857,  matured  at  the  station  and  a  sport  of  Finnish 
Black,  a  vigorous  white-seeded  variety,  also  gave  good  results.  Wild  oats  from 
the  Minnesota  Station  made  a  very  vigorous  growth. 

[Work  with  field  crops],  F.  W.  Taylor  (New  Hampshire  Sta.  Rpts.  1907-8, 
'PP.  S12-319). — The  work  conducted  in  the  deimrtment  of  agronomy  is  brlefiy 
summarized. 

The  corn  breeding  work  now  in  progress  for  2  years  is  described  and  mention 
is  made  of  the  fact  that  during  the  last  year,  a  most  unfavorable  one  for  com, 
the  yields  from  50  selected  ears  varied  from  11  to  27  bu.  i)er  acre.  Ten  varieties 
of  oats  yielded  from  40  to  68  bu.  per  acre  and  varied  in  weight  per  bushel  from 
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29  to  34.5  lbs.  Long  White  Tartar  oats  proved  the  best  variety.  A  plat  of 
winter  wheat  produced  30.75  bii.  of  grain  and  2,580  lbs.  of  straw  per  acre  as 
comi>ared  with  18.2  bu.  of  grain  and  3,010  lbs.  of  straw  for  spring  wheat. 

The  plan  of  a  grass  fertilizer  exi)eriment  begun  in  1907  and  to  be  in  progress 
until  1912  is  presented  and  results  with  fertilizing  old  sod  land  are  reported. 
Plats  of  4-year-old  sod  received  different  fertilizer  treatment.  The  first  received 
a  mixture  of  150  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  100  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate,  and  50  lbs. 
of  muriate  of  potash  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs.  per  acre;  the  second  received  noth- 
ing; the  third,  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs.;  and  the  fourth,  barnyard 
manure  at  the  rate  of  12  tons.  This  treatment  was  given  in  1904  and  1905,  but 
In  1906  no  fertilizer  or  manure  of  any  kind  was  applied.  It  was  found  that  the 
complete  commercial  fertilizer  gave  a  very  fair  return  but  was  not  persistent 
and  that  nitrate  of  soda  alone  was  used  at  a  loss.  Barnyard  manure  proved  to 
be  a  good  toi)  dressing  for  grass  land  and  showed  a  persistent  effect 

A  table  Is  given  summarizing  the  results  of  seed  inspection  in  1908.  The 
seed  examined  included  samples  of  timothy,  redtop,  red  clover,  alsike  clover, 
and  alfalfa. 

Further  results  in  a  rotation  of  potatoes,  rye,  and  clover,  H.  J.  Wheeleb 
and  (5.  E.  Adams  {Rhode  Island  Sta,  Bui.  1S5,  pp,  701-726).— Earlier  results  of 
this  experiment  have  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  1030),  The  rota- 
tion consists  of  winter  rye  the  first  year,  clover  or  clover  and  grass  the  second 
year,  and  ix>tatoes  the  third.  The  work  has  now  been  In  progress  12  years  and 
this  bulletin  has  reference  mainly  to  the  last  6  years  of  this  period. 

On  an  average  for  the  whole  period  of  12  years,  plat  No.  11  received  per  acre 
54.6  lbs.  of  potash,  91.(5  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  27.2  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  and  250  lbs. 
of  lime;  plat  No.  14,  58.2  lbs.  of  i)otash,  90.4  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  26.9  lbs.  of 
nitrogen,  and  232  lbs.  of  lime;  and  plat  No.  13,  67.7  lbs.  of  potash,  87.2  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid,  27.1  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  and  232  lbs.  of  lime  each  year. 

Previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  760)  had  shown  that  the  proiwrtion  of  mer- 
chantable tubers  in  the  i)otato  crop  is  greatly  Increased  by  liming,  even  some- 
times in  cases  where  the  total  yield  remains  the  same.  The  results  secureil 
indicate  that  after  the  3-year  rotation  is  well  started,  further  liming  once  in  6 
yeaio  at  very  moderate  rates  will  be  sufficient. 

The  general  improvement  of  the  soil  was  found  to  have  far  less  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  rye  crop  than  upon  potatoes  and  clover.  With  the  improvement 
in  the  soil  it  was  necessary  to  omit  nitrogenous  top-dressings  for  rye,  with  the 
result  that  the  yields  of  straw  were  somewhat  lessened  and  those  of  grain 
increased.  The  experiment  also  taught  that  it  is  advisable  to  sow  grass  seed 
with  the  clover,  as  grass  usually  more  readily  survives  under  extreme  winter 
and  excessive  dry  summer  conditions.  No  success  was  secured  in  trying  to  grow 
clover  without  first  applying  lime  or  wood  ashes  to  the  land. 

As  calculated  by  the  authors,  the  net  returns  per  acre  during  the  first  6  years 
were  ,$279.40  and  during  the  second  6-year  period  $371.46  or  $92.06  In  favor  of 
the  last  2  rotations. 

Effects  of  manures  throughout  rotations  of  crops,  D.  A.  Gilchrist  (Count p 
yorthumh.y  Ed.  Com.,  Bui  75,  pp.  S^^-Jfl). — Barnyard  manure  was  considerably 
more  valuable  than  commercial  fertilizers  for  the  light  soil  on  which  the  ex- 
periments were  made,  although  both  gave  satisfactory  results.  The  manure 
proilneed  practically  as  heavy  crops  of  roots  as  manure  and  commercial  fertll-* 
izers  used  together  but  the  combination  considerably  improved  the  three  fol- 
lowing crops.  The  best  results  were  obtained  by  using  manure  alone  for 
swedes  and  a  complete  commercial  fertilizer  application  for  bay.  The  rota- 
tion Included  cereal,  root,  and  hay  cropa 
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Double  dressings  of  manure,  amounting  to  20  tons  in  4  years,  increased  the 
crops  without  increasing  the  net  gains.  It  was  found  that  commercial  fertil- 
izers, esi)ecially  8Ui)erphosphate,  must  be  applied  in  excess.  When  potash  was 
excluded  from  the  application,  commercial  fertilizers  gave  but  small  gains  and 
the  good,  results  secured  where  manure  alone  was  used  show  that  a  moderate 
dressing  largely  made  up  the  potash  deficiency  of  the  light  land.  Sulphate  of 
ammonia  had  singularly  exhausting  effects  on  succeeding  crops. 

Feeding  off  the  swedes  by  sheep  on  this  land  apparently  encouraged  the  finger- 
and-toe  disease,  and  this  reduced  the  following  swede  crop.  Linseed  cake  fed 
to  the  animals  when  eating  off  the  roots  greatly  increased  the  cereal  crop  imme- 
diately following  but  Influenced  the  second  crop  to  only  a  small  extent. 

[Work  with  field  crops],  D.  A.  Gilchbist  {Counly  Northumh.,  Ed.  Coju.,  Bui. 
J 3,  pp.  Jlf2-6S). — On  an  average  for  3  years.  Banner,  Thousand  Dollar,  and 
Sensation,  all  Canadian  sorts,  were  the  leading  varieties  of  oats  under  test,  the 
yields  being  65J,  62^,  and  61  bu.  per  acre  respectively.  Payrent  and  Beseler 
Prolific  oats  also  gave  good  results. 

Chevalier  barley  grown  at  Cockle  Park  since  1903  gave  considerably  better 
yields  in  1908  than  either  of  the  three  Chevalier  barleys  the  seeds  of  which  had 
been  recently  changed.  Similar  results  were  also  secured  with  Goldthorpe 
barley. 

In  the  wheat  trials,  Squarehead  Master  for  2  years  gave  the  largest  average 
produce  of  both  grain  and  straw  with  Scholey  Squarehead  ranking  next. 

The  results  with  l>ean8  are  considerably  in  favor  of  the  Scotch  Horse  beans 
which  were  more  vigorous  and  gave  the  heaviest  crops  of  both  grain  and 
straw.  In  a  fertilizer  test  the  Scotch  Horse  bean  gave  much  heavier  yields  than 
the  Norfolk  Tick  bean,  and  the  use  of  6  cwt.  of  basic  slag  was  more  satisfac- 
tory than  the  use  of  superphosphate.  The  application  consisting  of  10  tons  of 
manure,  6  cwt.  of  slag,  and  1  cwt.  of  muriate  of  potash  i)er  acre  gave  the  best 
results,  while  the  same  application  with  the  manure  omitted  ranked  next  in 
eflSciency. 

The  clovers  from  Elngllsh  seed  proved  more  vigorous  and  lasting  at  Cockle 
Park  than  those  from  seed  from  abroad,  and  Italian  rye  grass  from  English 
seed  did  better  than  that  from  French  seed. 

On  an  average  for  4  years,  Mammoth  Long  Red  mangel  produced  21  tons  and 
19  cwt.  of  roots  per  acre  as  compared  with  20  tons  and  19^  cwt.  for  Prize- 
winner Yellow  Globe.  In  1908,  352  plants  of  Mammoth  I^ng  Ked,  108  of  Prize- 
winner Yellow  Globe,  and  68  of  Golden  Tankard  i)er  acre  produced  seed  the 
first  year.  The  results  of  fertilizer  experiments  indicated  that  nitrate  of  soda 
had  an  advantage  over  sulphate  of  ammonia  for  mangels,  that  basic  slag  is 
better  than  sui^rphosphate,  and  sulphate  of  potash  better  than  muriate  of 
lK)tash.  It  was  found  profitable  to  apply  a  complete  fertilizer  together  with 
barnyard  manure.  The  use  of  2  cwt.  of  common  salt  per  acre  Increased  the 
mangel  crop  by  over  3i  tons,  but  both  lime  and  lime  mud  decreasetl  the  yield 
of  roots.  Yields  of  sr^^edes  and  turnips  are  also  recordetl  and  the  percentages  of 
dry  matter  in  swedes  as  shown  in  analyses  of  4  varieties  during  the  past  6 
years  are  given  in  a  table. 

Summary  of  agricultural  experiments  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London^,  16  (WOO), 
No.  6,  pp.  //89--^97). — A  summary  of  miscellaneous  experiments  with  cereal, 
leguminous,  and  root  crops  conducted  at  various  agricultural  Institutions  of 
England  and  Scotland  Is  given. 

Hints  to  settlers  on  the  Umatilla  project,  Oregon,  B.  Hunteb  ( U.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Doc.  ^95,  pp.  12). — A  description  of  the  region  and  Its 
climate  Is  given,  together  with  discussions  on  clearing  and  seeding  the  land,  the 
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immediute  exi>en8ea,  alfalfa  growing  and  dairying,  the  growing  of  orchard, 
Hniall  fruit,  and  vegetable  crops,  the  value  of  green-manure  and  cover  crops, 
and  the  usefulness  of  wiud-brealis,  and  a  list  of  publications  of  this  Department 
deemed  of  service  to  settlers. 

The  search  for  new  leguminous  forage  crops,  C.  V.  Pipeb  ( V,  8.  Dcpt  Affr, 
Yearbook  WOH,  pp,  2Ii5-260,  ph.  7). — The  need  for  new  leguminous  forage  crops 
is  iK)i!ited  out,  the  conditions  affecting  the  search  for  new  species  described, 
and  the  climatic  conditions  of  different  sections  of  this  country  with  those  of 
other  countries  are  coniimred.  The  article  contains  descriptions  of  the  follow- 
ing leguminous  forage  plants  and  discussions  of  their  economic  value:  Lyon 
bean  {Stizolohium  lyoni),  kudzu  (Pueraria  thunbergiana),  guar  {Cyamopsis 
ietragonoloba) ,  the  Tangier  i)ea  (Lathyrus  tingitanua),  Siberian  alfalfa  (Mcdi- 
vago  falvata),  moth  bean  {Phascolua  aconitifoHua) ,  adzukl  bean  (P.  angularis), 
cowi)ea  iVigna  unguiculata),  soy  beans  (Soja  hispida),  Bonavist  or  hyacinth 
bean  {Dolichos  lablab),  kulti  (/).  biflorua),  bur  clovers  (Medicago  dcnticulata 
and  M,  arabica),  and  vetches  {Vicia  sativay  V.  fulgens,  V.  atropurpurea,  and 
V.  dasycarpa). 

The  selection  of  cotton  and  com  seed  for  southern  farms,  S.  A.  Knapp  ( f7.  s. 
Dcpt.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus,  Doc,  4^5,  pp.  8,  figs.  6). — Brief  directions  are 
given  for  the  improvement  of  cotton  and  com  by  seed  selection.  The  matter 
presented  is  largely  taken  from  publications  previously  noted  (E.  S.  U.,  17,  p, 
54S;  IS,  p.  1120;  IJ),  pp.  784,  836). 

Alfalfa,  O.  M.  Ball  (Tcras  8ta.  Bui.  109,<^  pp.  5-18).— This  bulletin  Is  a  gen- 
eral treatise*  on  the  culture  of  alfalfa  In  Texaa  The  results  of  analyses  of 
alfalfa  seeds  for  11MK>  are  partially  reported  and  the  quantities  of  weed  seeds 
found  In  the  sjimi)les  are  pointed  out. 

New  barleys  {WvhnHchr.  Brau.,  26  {1909),  No.  S6,  pp.  429,  430).— A  tabular 
description  of  new  varieties  of  barley  from  Galicla,  Moravia,  Russian  Poland, 
Bukowina,  Slavoiiia,  Hungary,  and  Franconia  is  presented. 

The  moisture  content  of  the  different  varieties  varied  from  12.50  to  17.76, 
the  protein  eoutent  in  the  dry  matter  from  8.15  to  13.03,  and  the  quantity  of 
desirable  kernels  from  28.0  to  94.5  per  cent.  The  barleys  from  Hungary  and 
Slavonia  were  in  general  low  in  protein  and  ^'  Ijture.  In  the  1,000-kernel 
weight  of  air-dry  grain,  Franconia  barleys  excelled  with  weights  ranging  from 
45.0  to  48.8  gni. 

Some  factors  involved  in  successful  com  growing:,  C.  B.  Williams  (North 
Carolina  8ta.  Bui.  204,  pp.  5-42,  figs.  22), — ^Thls  bulletin  discusses  early, 
medium,  and  late  maturing  varieties  of  com,  varieties  adapted  to  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  factors  affecting  the  period  of  maturity,  controllable  factors 
affecting  yield,  and  methods  of  improvement  in  general. 

Cowpeas,  A.  M.  Ten  Eyck  and  L.  E.  Qm.i.  .{Kansas  Sia.  Bui.  160,  pp.  179-209^ 
figs.  10). — The  uses  of  cowpea  for  hay,  soiling,  ensilage,  pasture,  soil  im- 
provement, and  green  manuring  are  pointed  out  and  the  methods  of  growing, 
harvesting,  thrashing,  and  storing  the  crops  are  discussed.  Experimental 
results  obtained  by  the  station  are  also  reported. 

The  average  results  for  5  years  show  that  com  grown  alone  from  1903- 
1907,    inclusive,    produced    43.98   bu.    per   acre   as    compared    with    47.02    bu. 

«  This  bulletin  must  not  be  confused  with  the  bulletin,  also  numbered  by  the 
station  Bulletin  109.  entitled  The  Determination  of  Cotton-seed  Hulls  in  Cotton- 
seed Meal,  by  G.  S.  Fraps,  issued  in  August,  1908,  and  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R., 
20,  p.  510). 
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per  acre  for  com  with  cowpeas  drilled  between  tlie  rows  at  the  last  culti- 
vation. 

Wheat  grown  continuously  for  5  years  from  1904-1908,  Inclusive,  gave  an 
average  yield  of  12.34  bu.  per  acre,  while  wheat  grown  continuously  but  with 
cowpeas  as  a  catch  crop  averaged  16.61  bu.  per  acre.  From  1904-1907,  inclu- 
sive, com  was  grown  in  rotation,  both  following  cowj^eas  as  a  catch  crop  after 
wheat  and  without  this  intermediate  green  manure  crop,  the  average  yields 
of  the  corn  being  50.75  bu.  and  41.77  bu.  per  acre,  respectively.  The  average 
yield  of  the  wheat  i>er  acre  amounted  to  16.49  bu.  where  the  cowi)eas  had  been 
grown  and  14.91  bu.  where  they  had  not  been  used. 

Rotation  exi)eriments  with  com  and  soy  beans  resulted  in  an  average  annual 
increase  of  over  14  bu.  of  shelled  corn  per  acre  as  apparently  due  to  the  soy 
beans  immediately  preceding  the  com.  Wheat  in  rotation  with  soy  beans  or 
cowpeas  gave  an  average  yield  per  acre  for  5  years  of  29.83  bu.  where  the 
crop  was  grown  continuously  and  of  28.39  bu.  where  it  was  alternated  with 
soy  beans  or  cowpeas. 

During  the  i)ast  6  years  some  40  varieties  of  cowpeas  and  35  varieties  of 
soy  beans  have  been  tested  for  seed  and  hay  i)roduction.  Among  the  cowpeas 
Mount  Olive  ranked  first  in  hay  production,  having  produced  an  average  of- 
2.68  tons  of  hay  i)er  acre  for  the  6  years,  with  Whlppoorwili  second  with  an 
average  of  2  63  tons.  In  the  average  seed  production  for  5  years  Warren  New 
Hybrid  heads  the  list  with  13.46  bu.  i)er  acre,  Black  Eye  second  with  12.71 
bu.,  and  New  Era  third  with  12.44  bu.  These  tests  indicated  Black  Eye,  New 
Era,  and  Warren  New  Hybrid  as  the  beet  varieties  for  seed,  Whlppoorwili  for 
hay,  and  New  Era  for  a  catch  crop  after  wheat 

The  results  of  planting  cowpeas  on  different  dates  in  1905  and  1906  show 
that  planting  June  9  gave  the  highest  yield  of  grain,  and  planting  June  3  the 
largest  production  of  hay.  In  1904,  the  greatest  yield  of  hay  was  produced 
from  the  June  3  planting,  while  the  plantings  made  June  16  and  June  28 
produced  the  most  grain.  In  1905,  the  June  28  planting  and  in  1904  the  July 
14  planting  was  injured  by  frost. 

The  method  of  adjusting  a  common  thrashing  machine  for  thrashing  cow- 
peas Is  described  and  a  list  of  manufacturers  of  cowpea  machinery  Is  given. 

The  soy  bean  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,  76 
(1909),  No,  9,  p.  16). — This  article  discusses  the  use  of  the  soy  bean  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  feeding  cake,  paint,  varnish,  edible  oil,  buming  oil,  and 
linoleum. 

Comparative  tests  of  sugar-beet  varieties,  J.  E.  W.  Tracy  and  J.  F.  Reed 
{U,  8.  Dept,  Agr,,  Bur,  Plant  Indus,  Circ.  S7,  pp,  21). — The  work  here  described 
was  carried  on  for  a  term  of  5  years  In  cooperation  with  the  New  York  State, 
Michigan,  and  Utah  experiment  stations  and  with  private  parties  at  Holland, 
Mich.,  and  Fairfield,  Wash.  The  Colorado  Station  and  the  EJastem  Oregon 
Substation  also  cooperated  with  the  Department  for  3  years. 

The  experiments  at  the  various  stations  were  uniformly  conducted  to  test 
the  ability  of  each  strain  or  variety  to  produce  a  paying  crop  under  varying 
local  conditions.  At  each  station  all  plats  were  planted  the  same  day  and  in 
the  same  manner.  Tables  are  given  showing  the  relative  performance  of  varie- 
ties at  the  various  stations  and  during  the  different  years. 

The  greatest  amount  of  sugar  obtained  in  1904  and  1905  was  4,094  lbs.  per 
acre  and  the  average  3,477  lbs.,  while  In  1906  and  15)07,  the  highest  sugar  ob- 
tained was  5,729  lbs.  and  the  average  4,947  lbs.  per  acre.  The  last  2  seasons 
were  In  general  much  the  more  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  crop. 
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The  relative  i>erformauce  of  the  varieties  for  the  entire  period  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Yields  of  Hugar-hvit  varieties  for  the  entire  fire-year  period  eovered  by  the  tests. 


Variety. 


Do. 

Do 

Do 

Schreiber  Spfcialitaet . 
Klein  Wanzleben ...... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Jaenwh  Victrix 

Klein  Wanzleben 

Do 

Knauers  Mangold 


Sonreefl  of  seed. 


Klein  Wanzleben |  Fairfield,  Wash 


Klein  Wanzleben,  Germany.. 

Schladen,  Germany 

Qiiedlinburg,  Germany 

Nordhausen,  Germany 

Bemburg,  Germany 

Hadmersleben,  Germany 

Lehi,  Utah 

Elsleben,  Germany 

Aschereleben,  Germany 


Arranared  by 
stations. 


Arranged  by 
years. 


Roots. 


Quedlinburg.  Germany. 
Naarden,  Holla    " 


I 


land 
Grobers,  Germany 


Tons  per 
acre. 
15.46 
14.25 
14.89 
14.49 
14.10 
14.63 
13.95 
13.95 
14.53 
13.85 
13.57 
13.01 
12.40 


Sugar.    I    Roots.       Sugar. 


Pounds 
per  acre. 
6,069 
4,881 
4,711 
4,679 
4,665 
4,667 
4,642 
4,603 
4,571 
4,498 
4,490 
4,364 
8,721 


Tons  per 
acre. 
14.25 
13.15 
13.46 
13.30 
12.79 
13.48 
12.59 
12.72 
13.35 
12.42 
12.52 
12.16 
11.26 


Pounds 
percurr. 
4,590 
4.429 
4,315 
4,202 
4,214 
4,243 
4,101 
4,147 
4,128 
3,961 
4,068 
4,018 
8,254 


The  influence  of  self-fertilization  on  the  degeneration  of  the  sugar  beet, 
K.  AndriJk,  V.  IUrtoS,  and  J.  Urban  (Ztschr.  Zuckerindus,  Bohmen,  33  {1909), 
Xo.  7,  pp.  JiOO-.'ilS). — The  results  of  the  experiments  here  reiwrted  indicated 
that  the  dej^enerative  influence  of  self-fertilization  varies  with  different  indi- 
viduals and  manifests  itself  In  a  reduced  sugar  content  and  a  prevalence  of  red 
and  yellow  roots.  Other  indications  of  degeneration  were  changes  in  the  shai>e 
of  the  crown  and  of  the  root  and  the  appearance  of  green  crown  beets. 

A  comparison  of  nitrate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  lime,  and  nitrogen  lime  as  fer- 
tilizers for  sugar  beets,  J.  Urban  iZtsehr.  ZuekeHndus.  Bohmen,  33  {1909), 
No,  9,  pp,  r)3o-5'f7), — The  results  of  2  years*  experiments  indicate  that  nitrogen 
lime  is  a  sjitisfactorj'  fertilizer  for  sugar  beets,  especially  when  the  rainfall  is 
sufficient,  but  this  efficiency  is  not  equal  to  that  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The 
efliclency  of  nitrogen  lime  in  1906,  when  403  mm.  of  rain  fell  during  i^c  vege- 
tative i>eriod,  was  85.0  i)er  cent  as  compared  with  nitrate  of  soda,  but  In  1907. 
when  only  ;U9.(>  mm.  of  rain  fell  during  the  growing  period,  the  efficiency  was 
only  75  per  cent.  The  sugar  content  of  the  beets  fertilized  with  nitrogen  lime 
in  1900  was  0.35  per  cent  higher  than  tliat  of  the  beets  which  had  received 
nitrate  of  scKla,  while  in  1907  it  was  0.18  i>er  cent  lower. 

The  fertilizing  effect  of  lime  nitrate  in  1907  was  greater  by  11.3  per  cent  than 
that  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  the  sugar  content  of  these  beets  was  on  an  average 
0.10  per  cent  higher.  The  results  of  these  experiments  also  show  that  nitrogen 
fertilization  on  soil  not  largely  lackhig  in  nitrogen  may  reduce  the  sugar  con- 
tent of  the  l)(»ets,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  soil  is  ix)or  in  nitrogen  it  may 
increase  the  sugar  content. 

The  possibility  of  substituting  nitrate  of  lime  for  nitrate  of  soda  in  sugar- 
beet  culture,  J.  Stoklasa  {Ztsehr.  Landic.  Verstiehsw.  Ostcrr.,  12  (1909),  No.  8. 
;)/).  627-630). — The  report  of  exi)eriments  conducted  shows  that  the  best  yield 
of  sugar  beets  was  secured  where  nitrate  of  soda  was  used  as  a  fertilizer.  The 
beets  grown  with  nitrate  of  soda  were  also  richer  in  sugar  than  those  grown 
with  nitrate  of  lime.  The  outcome  of  the  exi>eriments  is  regarded  in  general  as 
a  decisive  proof  that  nitrate  of  lime  can  not  be  substituted  for  nitrate  of  soda 
as  a  ferllizer  for  the  sugar  beet. 
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Common  salt  as  a  fertilizer  for  sugar  beets,  K.  AndblIk  and  J.  Ubban 
(Ztschr.  Zuckerindus,  Bohmen,  33  {1909),  'No,  8,  pp,  ^77-485;  abs.  in  Jour,  Chem, 
Hm\  [London],  96  (1909),  No.  560,  11,  p.  5/J).~Exi)eriments  with  salt  as  a 
fertilizer  for  sugar  beets  are  reviewed.  The  results  obtained  seemed  to  indicate 
to  the  authors  that  since  this  treatment  did  not  cause  an  increase  in  the  sodiwra 
content  in  the  root  or  in  the  whole  plant  there  is  no  danger  that  the  use  of  salt 
an  a  fertilizer  can  be  very  Injurious  to  the  sugar  content.  Further  experiments 
are  deemed  necessary  to  determine  whether  or  not  salt  may  be  Injurious  or 
advantageous  when  used  as  a  fertilizer  for  this  crop. 

Sodium  chlorid  as  a  fertilizer  for  sugrar  beets,  H.  Mette  (Ztschr,  Zucker- 
induH,  Bohmcn,  33  {1909),  No,  10,  pp,  620,  6^/).— The  publication  of  the  results 
noted  in  the  abstract  above  induced  the  author  to  present  observations  made  by 
him  along  the  same  line. 

Exi)erinient8  were  conducted  on  land  which  had  recelvtHl  a  general  apiilica- 
tion  of  40,000  kg.  of  barnyard  manure,  300  kg.  of  8ui)erphosphkte,  200  kg.  of 
ammonium  sui>or phosphate,  and  100  kg.  of  nitrate  of  8(Hla  i)er  hectare.  Sugar 
lH»ets  were  grown  on  i)lats  0.01  hectare  in  size  and  on  some  of  the  plats  common 
sjilt  was  applied  In  August  at  the  rate  of  400  kg.  jier  hectare  (356  lbs.  i)er  acre). 
This  application  was  made  after  continued  dry  weather  which  caused  the  plants 
to  suffer  from  the  lack  of  moisture. 

The  yield  of  beets  on  the  plats  receiving  the  salt  was  increased  2,312  kg.  i>er 
hwtare  (about  2,058  lbs.  per  acre)  over  the  yield  on  the  plats  not  so  treated. 
The  average  sugar  content  on  the  plats  receiving  salt  was  21.48  i)er  cent  as 
compareil  with  20.58  i)er  cent  on  the  check  plats.  The  authors  believe  that  the 
use  of  salt  on  good  soils  under  temi)erate  climatic  conditions  with  normal 
rainfall  may  not  be  very  effective,  but  that  very  satisfactory  results  may  be 
sivured  on  the  lighter  soils  and  in  warm  climates.  The  favorable  results  in 
these  experiments  are  attributed  largely  to  the  hygroscopic  activity  of  the  salt 
during  the  dry  weather. 

Estimation  of  the  sugar-beet  crop,  H.  Mette  {Ztschr,  Zuckerindus,  Bohmcn, 
33  {1909),  No,  10,  pp.  618-620),— A  record  of  meteorological  data  at  Quedlhi- 
burg  is  presented  and  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  during  the  week  of 
September  12  with  only  27  hours  of  sunshine  and  an  average  temperature  of 
12.7°  C,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  sugar  content  of  only  0.1  per  cent,  while 
the  following  week  there  were  50  hours  of  sunshine,  an  average  temperature  of 
11.3°  C,  and  an  increase  in  the  sugar  content  of  0.9  per  cent. 

Variations  in  seedling  sugar  canes  {La.  Planter,  43  {1909),  No.  12,  p.  178), — 
This  article  discusses  the  variations  encountered  with  the  seedling  canes  D  74 
and  I)  95. 

D  74  is  described  as  standing  very  erect,  the  stalk  somewhat  larger  at  the 
base  than  farther  up,  the  foliage  somewhat  restricted,  the  canes  rather  brittle, 
and  the  stalks  green  In  color,  while  D  95  has  leaves  rising  up  erect  and  droop- 
ing over  at  the  extreme  tip,  the  stalks  red  or  purple  In  color,  and  the  eyes  or 
buds  very  much  more  prominent  than  In  D  74.  The  article  discusses  the  iwssl- 
blllty  of  fixing  the  chief  characteristics  of  excellence  of  these  seedling  canes  by 
means  of  i>er8lstent  culture. 

[Storm  resistance  of  D  74  sugar  cane]  {La.  Planter,  JfS  {1909),  No,  15,  p, 
229). — This  article  discusses  the  relative  merits  of  cane  D  74  as  a  storm- 
resistant  variety.  It  is  stated  that  this  cane  possesses  a  wind  resistance  at  or 
near  the  root  very  far  sui)erlor  to  its  strength  In  the  upper  joints  of  the  stalk. 
This  strong  root  resistance  may  be  a  virtue  In  moderate  storms  but  In  violent 
hurricanes  a  great  deal  of  damage  is  done  through  breaking  of  the  canes. 
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Intensive  methods  and  systematic  rotation  of  crops  in  tobacco  culture, 
E.  H.  Mathewson  (U.  8.  Dept  Agr.  Yearbook  1908,  pp.  40S-.y20,  pis.  5).— This 
article  discusses  the  wastefulness  of  early  methods,  present  conditions,  the 
adaptation  of  tobacco  to  intensive  metliods,  fertilizers  for  the  tobacco  crop, 
effects  of  crop  rotation  on  the  soil,  and  the  effects  on  the  different  crops  grown 
in  succession.  The  experimental  results  and  observations  described  are  based 
on  material  previously  noted  from  other  sources  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  335;  20, 
p.  333). 

The  varietal  characters  of  Indian  wheats,  A.  and  G.  L.  C.  Howard  {Menu 
Dept,  Agr,  India,  Bot.  8er.,  2  (1909),  No.  7,  pp.  11-^66).— This  is  a  critical 
study  in  which  the  different  characters  are  discussed  with  reference  to  the 
relation  they  bear  to  the  length  of  the  growing  period  and  the  utilization  of 
the  available  soil  moisture.  A  classification  and  a  description  of  the  wheats 
of  the  Punjab  are  given  and  the  quality  of  Indian  wheat  and  natural  cross 
fertilization  in  India  are  discussed.  A  conspectus  of  the  siiecies  of  wheat  is 
outlined. 

Methods  of  plant  breeding  as  tested  by  experiment,  K.  von  RCmker 
(Mcthodcn  der  Pflanzcnzuchtung  in  experiment eUer  Prufung.  Berlin,  1909, 
pp,  \  II +321,  pi.  1,  figs.  7). — In  this  worlc  the  author  discusses  at  length  the 
results  secured  during  a  series  of  years  In  breeding  rape,  rye,  and  wheat. 

The  determination  of  the  proportion  of  first-grade  kernels  in  gn^ii>  1^* 
Reoel  (Trudui  Bpuro  Prlkl.  Bot.,  2  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  171-177).— The  author 
describes  and  points  out  the  advantages  of  a  method  by  which  the  proportion 
of  high-grade  kernels  in  grain  may  be  approximately  determined. 

From  an  average  sample,  2  lots  of  300  Icernels  each  are  taken  and  weighed. 
The  difference  In  weight  between  the  2  lots  should  not  exceed  0.3  gm.  From 
each  lot  100  of  the  heaviest  kernels  are  selected  and  weighed,  the  limit  of 
difference  In  weight  between  these  2  samples  being  0.01  gm.  The  difference 
between  the  100-kemel  weight  of  the  selected  and  the  average  samples  is  taken 
as  indicating  the  degree  of  uniformity  In  the  grain  and  incidentally  the  need 
of  Improvfng  either  the  grain  or  the  results  already  secured  In  this  line  of  work. 
It  Is  shown  that  a  comparison  of  these  100-kemel  weights  points  out  any 
deficiency  of  the  grain  in  weight. 

Method  of  making  germination  tests,  H.  Piepeb  {Jour.  Landw.,  57  {1909), 
No.  2,  pp.  137-JJt7). — The  present  methods  of  making  germination  tests  are  dis- 
cussed and  a  new  method  Is  proposed  and  its  advantages  pointed  out. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  proposed  method  Is  to  regard  kernels  falling  to 
germinate  as  foreign  material  or  Impurities.  The  following  concrete  examples 
are  given  for  the  purpose  of  illustration:  A  sample  of  orchard  grass  seeil 
weighing  1  gm.  contains  0.1  gm.  of  foreign  seeds  and  the  rest  of  the  sample  is 
composed  of  1,080  filled  and  120  empty  kernels.  Of  the  well-filled  seeds,  112 
germinated  in  5  days,  780  In  6,  62  In  7,  4  In  10,  4  In  14,  and  2  In  21  days,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  1,000  germinated  seeds  or  92.6  per  cent  of  the  number  of  filled 
kernels.  A  factor  known  as  energy  of  germination  is  determined  from  the 
I)ercentage  of  germination  at  the  end  of  7  days,  which  In  this  case  Is  88.15  per 
cent,  952  of  the  l.OSO  kernels  having  germinated  within  this  time.  The  weight 
of  the  empty  kernels  is  0.05  gm.  which,  added  to  the  weight  of  the  foreign 
seeds,  gives  a  total  of  0.15  gm.  or  15  per  cent,  thus  producing  a  purity  of  the 
sample  of  85  per  cent. 

According  to  the  newly  proposed  method  the  filled  seeds  are  not  counted,  but 
after  Inert  matter  and  foreign  seeds  have  been  removed  the  sample  is  ger- 
minated and  the  weight  of  the  kernels  not  germinating  is  deducted  from  the 
total  weight  of  the  sample  and  calculated  to  a  percentage  basia    The  average 
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len^  of  time  required  for  germination  is  determined  in  the  usual  way.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  by  this  method  the  difficulty  of  separating  empty  and  fully 
developal  seeds  is  avoided  and  thereby  the  reliability  of  the  results  in  germi- 
nation tests  is  Increased.  The  percentage  of  germination  is  based  on  weight 
and  is,  therefore,  more  readily  comparable  with  the  quantities  of  seed  bought 
and  sold.  Furthermore,  the  mathematical  impossibility  of  comimring  per- 
centages of  weight  and  percentages  of  number  is  avoided. 

Notes  on  eradication  of  weeds,  with  experiments  made  in  1907-8,  L  H. 
Pammel  and  Charlotte  M.  King  (lotca  Sta,  Bui.  105,  pp.  265-SOO,  figs.  19). — 
Notes  are  given  on  the  annual,  biennial,  and  perennial  classes  of  weeds,  the 
character  of  root  systems  of  weeds,  the  disi>ersal  of  weed  seeds,  and  on  spray- 
ing machinery,  and  re|)orts  on  experiments  in  weed  eradication  are  presented. 

In  studying  the  root  systems  of  weeds  the  root  of  common  milkweed  was 
traced  for  a  distance  of  14  ft.  through  the  soil.  The  depth  and  spread  of  roots 
of  some  common  weeds  are  shown  In  tables. 

Early  In  the  summer  of  1908  seeds  of  31  different  -weeds  and  cultivated 
plants  were  placed  in  horse  manure  and  left  for  5  weeks.  After  this  treat- 
ment 1  per  cent  each  of  the  seeds  of  chess,  large  ragwet^d,  squirrel  tail,  curled 
dock,  and  sunflower,  and  i  per  cent  each  of  the  seeds  of  lamb's  quarter,  corn, 
and  Rugel  plantain  germinated.  In  all  the  other  samples  no  germinating  seeds 
were  found.  The  i)ercentage  of  germination  In  samples  of  these  seeds  not  so 
treated  ranged  from  8  to  98  per  cent,  except  In  the  case  of  field  thistle,  with 
which  no  seeds  grew  from  either  the  treated  or  untreated  sample. 

The  report  on  the  results  of  experiments  In  weed  eradication  Is  prefaced  by 
notes  on  the  destruction  of  weeds  by  the  use  of  copper  sulphate,  sodium  chlorid, 
carbolic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  slaked  lime,  formaldehyde,  corrosive  sublimate, 
sodium  arsenlte,  sodium  arsenate,  and  iron  sulphate.  In  1907-S,  2  weedy  oat 
fields  were  sprayed  with  a  solution  consisting  of  100  lbs.  of  Iron  sulphate  to  a 
barrel  of  water.  The  fields  were  sprayed  on  June  20  and  21,  the  weather  being 
cloudy  and  heavy  dews  following  the  spraying.  This  treatment  blackened  the 
leaves  of  oats  to  a  considerable  extent  and  was  effective  on  mustard,  greater 
ragweed,  smaller  ragweed,  Pennsylvania  smart wee<l,  slender  knotgrass,  lamb's 
quarter,  artichoke,  Spanish  dagger,  and  wild  buckwheat  The  oats  recovered 
trom  spraying  as  did  also  milkweed,  morning  glory,  cockle  bur,  meadow  sun- 
flower, germander,  Indian  hemp,  pigeon  grass,  and  foxtail.  In  the  second  field 
the  spraying  was  effective  on  ground-cherry,  cress,  i)epper  grass,  five-finger, 
elllsia,  and  evening  primrose,  but  not  effective  on  dock,  boltonla,  and  meadow 
sunfiower.  A  test  of  spraying  weeds  along  a  roadside  showed  that  this  treat- 
ment Is  not  effective  In  the  case  of  many  weeds  and  Is  Injurious  to  red  clover. 
The  results  of  other  experiments  showed  that  while  young  mustard  was  killed 
by  spraying,  plants  which  had  already  formed  pods  at  that  time  produced  seed, 
(ireater  ragweed  treated  with  the  iron  sulphate  solution  did  not  average  more 
than  2  ft.  high  at  harvest  time,  while  the  untreated  specimens  were  from  3  to 
4  ft.  high.  Changing  the  strength  of  the  solution  Indicated  that  the  Injury 
from  double  strength  and  half  strength  colutlons  was  proportionate  to  the 
Injury  from  the  normal  solution. 

Observations  made  in  the  greenhouse  on  the  growth  of  quack  grass  Indicated 
that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  roots  of  this  plant  are  between  2  and  4  In. 
below  the  surface,  and  It  Is  concluded  that  deep  plowing  will  prove  an  effective 
method  of  eradication.  An  acre  of  ground  In  a  cornfield  was  hoed  July  7,  11, 
14,  IS,  24,  28,  and  31,  August  8,  12,  17,  21,  and  26,  and  Sei)tember  2,  9,  16,  20, 
and  30,  when  practically  all  of  the  grass  was  killed.  In  a  similar  experiment 
an  acre  of  com  ground  was  spaded  and  the  quack  grass  roots  carefully  removed. 
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This  acre  was  hoed  August  21  and  September  2,  9,  16,  23,  and  30.  This  field 
was  made  cleaner  by  the  treatment  than  the  field  which  was  simply  hoed.  The 
cost  of  this  treatment  was  $12  an  acre. 

Weed  destruction,  C.  Bbooks  (New  Hampshire  Sta.  Rpta,  1907-8,  p.  389), — 
In  1907,  wild  mustard  was  successfully  destroyed  in  an  oat  field  by  thoroughly 
spraying  with  iron  sulphate  solution  when  the  plants  were  small.  Two  lbs.  of 
iron  sulphate  were  used  \)ev  gallon  of  water  and  the  solution  applied  at  the 
rate  of  50  gal.  per  acre.     In  190,S,  equally  satisfactory  results  were  secured. 

HOETICXILTTnBlE. 

[Horticultural  investigrations  in  Alaska],  C.  C.  Georgeson,  R.  W.  De 
Armond,  J.  W.  (Jasskr,  and  C.  W.  H.  Heideman  {Alaska  Stas,  Rpt.  1908,  pp. 
9-J.U  ^1-S2,  Iit-'iS,  -'/J,  ^V-,5J,  56,  60-72,  pis.  2).— A  progress  reiK)rt  on  the  condi- 
tion <»f  orchard  and  small  fruits,  ornamentals,  and  vegetables  being  tested  at  the 
Sitka  and  Ramimrt  stations,  of  fruits  and  vegetables  at  the  Copper  Center 
Station,  and  of  vegetables  at  the  Fairbanks  Station,  together  with  several 
roiH)rts  from  settlers  relative  to  the  behavior  of  flower  and  vegetable  seed  re- 
celv^Hl  for  trial.  The  subject-matter  of  this  report  is  similar  In  character  to 
that  of  i»revlous  reiM)rts  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  142). 

The  successful  maturing  of  watermelons  at  the  Hot  Springs  farm  in  the 
Tanana  A'aliey  is  reported.  These  melons  are  grown  on  soil  surrounding  the 
Hot  Springs.  The  soil,  which  is  heated  by  the  same  source  as  heats  the  water, 
is  sutticiently  warm  to  i)ermlt  of  the  successful  culture  of  such  vegetables  as 
nuisknielons,  sipinsh,  tomatoes,  and  sweet  com. 

Beport  of  the  department  of  horticulture,  B.  S.  Pickett  {New  Hampshire 
*s7(/.  Rpts,  1907-8,  pp,  539-5^^1). — A  brief  report  on  horticultural  oi)eratlons 
being  conducted  at  the  station,  including  some  data  on  an  exijerlmeut  in  pack- 
ing apples  which  indicate  that  New  Hampshire  apples  well  graded  and  packed 
will  bring  highly  remunerative  prices. 

Hybridization  in  horticulture,  G.  Bellair  (L* Hybridation  en  Horticulture. 
Paris.  1909,  pp.  yi+339,  figs.  123). — A  treatise  on  plant  breeding,  discussing 
the  production  of  varieties,  crosses,  hybrids  and  races,  and  the  practices  of 
crossing  and  selection. 

Consideration  Is  first  given  to  natural  variations  relative  to  the  theories  and 
factors  of  variation,  adai)tatlon,  and  correlation.  Artificial  variations  are  then 
considered,  including  variations  produced  by  different  cultural  processes,  cross- 
ing and  selection.  Lists  are  given  of  the  principal  horticultural  hybrids,  to- 
gether with  special  lists  of  some  orchid  hybrids.  Mendel's  law,  the  factors 
involved  in  the  production  of  the  principal  variations,  the  production  of  varie- 
ties resistant  to  parasitic  diseases,  better  fruit  varieties,  and  the  improvement 
of  cereals  and  certain  ornamental  plants,  as  well  as  graft  hybrids  and  crosses, 
are  also  discussed. 

Promising  new  fruits,  W.  A.  Tatlor  {U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1908^  pp, 
Ji73-'f90,  pis.  9). — Historical  notes  and  descriptions  with  color  plates  are  given 
of  the  following  little  known  or  recently  Introduced  fruits  and  nuts  which  are 
consid(M'ed  worthy  of  attention  either  for  the  home  garden  or  the  commercial 
plantation:  Patten,  Bennett,  and  Williams  apples,  Augbert  and  Champion 
l)oaches,  Eaton  raspberry,  Peters  Mango,  Kawakaml  and  I^nestar  persimmons, 
and  the  Taylor,  Kennedy,  Hodge,  Bolton  and  Carman  pecans. 

Vineyard  manuring  experiments  in  Gorz-Gradiska,  F.  Gvozdenovic 
{Ztsvhr.  Landw,  Vcrsuchsic.  Ostcrr,,  12  (1909),  No.  8,  pp.  601-626,  charts  4),— 
A  detailed  account,  including  the  tabulated  results,  is  given  of  a  number  of 
demonstration  manuring  experiments  conducted  in  various  vineyards  in  G6rz- 
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Gradiska,  Austria.  The  results  as  a  whole  indicate  thus  far  that  chemical 
fertilizers  not  only  are  remunerative  but  also  are  necessary  in  order  to  attain 
the  desired  production  from  the  vineyards. 

Plant  culture,  G.  W.  Ouveb  (New  York,  1909,  2.  ed.,  rev,,  pp.  308,  flga.  103).— 
This  is  offered  as  a  working  handbook  of  everyday  practice  for  all  who  grow 
flowering  and  ornamental  plants  in  the  garden  and  greenhouse.  The  methods 
described  are  based  upon  the  many  years*  experience  of  the  author.  Specific 
directions  are  given  for  the  culture  of  various  types  of  plants,  including  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  bedding  plants,  vase  and  basket  plants,  vines  (hardy 
and  tender),  bulbous,  water,  and  hardy  perennial  plants,  as  well  as  hardy 
shrubs,  ornamental  grasses,  ferns,  and  lycopods.  A  section  at  the  end  of  the 
work  is  devoted  to  general  directions,  including  propagation,  hybridization,  pot- 
ting plants,  soils,  mulching,  and  watering. 

Dahlia  growing  made  easy,  J.  G.  Lockley  (Sydney  [1909],  pp.  128,  figs, 
30). — A  brief  popular  treatise,  in  which  consideration  is  given  to  the  history  of 
dahlias,  detailed  cultural  operations,  types,  exhibiting  and  judging.  A  monthly 
working  plan  is  also  suggested,  together  with  several  lists  of  the  best  dahlias 
of  various  types. 

The  orchid  stud-book,  R.  A.  Rolfe  and  C.  C.  Hurst  (Ketc,  1909,  pp. 
XLVIII+S27,  figs.  122). — This  work  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  literature  of 
orchid  hybridization  and  as  a  standard  of  nomenclature.  It  contains  an  enu- 
meration of  hybrid  orchids  of  artificial  origin,  with  their  parents,  raisers,  date 
of  first  flowering,  references  to  descriptions  and  figures,  and  synonymy,  together 
with  a  historical  introduction  and  a  chapter  on  hybridizing  and  raising  orchids 
from  seed.    The  text  is  fully  illustrated. 

New  refrigeration  car,  R.  Guenther  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [V.  iSf.], 
1909,  No.  3566,  p.  7). — ^Thls  Is  a  brief  descriptive  note  on  a  new  type  of  refrig- 
erator car  recently  Invented  in  Germany.  Methyl  chlorid  is  used  for  producing 
cold.  It  is  claimed  that  at  a  si)eed  of  25  miles  i)er  hour  and  at  20°  C.  temi)era- 
ture  of  the  external  air,  the  interior  of  the  car  can  be  reduced  to  0**  in  40  or 
45  minutes. 

FOBESTBT. 

Studies  on  the  basic  principles  and  the  systematics  of  the  science  of  for- 
estry, L.  Wappes  (i^tudicn  iihcr  die  Grundbegriffe  und  die  Systematik  dcr  Forst- 
wisHvnschaft.  Berlin,  1909,  pp.  73). — In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  what  is 
to-day  known  as  the  science  of  forestry  can  not  lay  claim  to  being  a  science, 
either  on  the  score  of  the  field  it  covers  or  on  its  systematic  arrangement. 
The  studies  here  reported,  and  which  have  l)een  under  way  for  many  years, 
represent  the  author's  attempt  to  build  up  a  science  of  forestry  on  definite 
basic  principles  and  to  develop  a  systematic  arrangement  of  all  scientific 
forestal  investigations.  The  subject  matter  is  discussed  under  the  following 
general  headings:  The  conception  and  contents  of  scientific  forestry,  the 
organic  system  of  forestal  discipline,  and  forestry  and  the  state. 

The  status  of  forestry  in  the  United  States,  T.  Cleveland,  Jr.  ( U,  8.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Forest  8erv.  Circ.  167,  pp.  39). — In  this  circular  the  author  outlines  the 
present  forest  situation  in  the  United  States  and  gives  an  account  of  the  work 
being  done  by  the  National  Government  and  by  the  States  to  conserve  their 
forests  as  well  as  of  the  advance  being  made  in  the  practice  of  forestry  by 
private  owners  of  timberlands  and  woodlots.  An  appendix  to  the  circular  con- 
tains a  classified  list  of  the  publications  of  the  Forest  Service,  the  location  and 
area  of  national  forests  and  a  list  of  the  schools  of  forestry. 

Forest  conditions  in  Ohio,  W.  J.  Green  and  E.  Secrkst  (Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  20Ii, 
pp.  237-277,  figs.  11). — ^This  bulletin  consists  of  a  report  of  a  preliminary 
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examination  of  forest  conditions  in  the  natural  forests  and  forest  plantations  In 
the  Walhonding  Valley,  and  parts  of  central  and  southern  Ohio. 

The  territory  covered  wholly  or  in  part  includes  19  counties.  Consideration 
is  given  to  the  geology  of  the  various  sections  examined,  as  well  as  to  the 
constitution  and  nature  of  the  existing  stands.  The  present  condition  of  several 
artificial  forest  plantations  of  various  ages  is  discussed,  special  attention  being 
given  to  catalpa  i)lantation8,  this  species  being  the  one  most  planted  on  account 
of  Its  rapid  growth  and  quick  availability  for  posts  and  pole  material,  and  for 
windbreaks. 

Out  of  645,270  trees  distributed  by  the  station  since  1904,  426,812  were 
catalpa.  During  the  imst  summer  data  were  collected  on  the  rate  of  growth 
of  a  number  of  catalpa  groves  throughout  the  area  surveyed.  Considerable 
variation  was  found  In  groves  of  the  same  age  growing  in  diflferent  situations. 
The  effect  of  various  soils,  methods  of  pruning,  different  planting  distances,  and 
thinning  as  influencing  the  rate  of  growth  is  discussed.  Briefer  notes  are  also 
given  on  other  Imiwrtant  species  examined. 

The  reclamation  and  reforestation  of  the  high  moors  in  Bel^um,  N.  I. 
Crahay  (BuL  8oc,  Forest.  Franche-Comtd  et  Belfort,  10  {1909),  No,  3,  pp. 
2t\  *2l). — A  summarized  account  of  the  work  being  undertaken  by  the  Bel- 
gian forestry  deimrtment  in  reforesting  the  high  moor  or  i)eat  lands. 

On  the  reforestation  of  culm  piles  and  abandoned  quarries,  G.  Leonard 
{Ann.  (kmbloux,  19  {1909),  No,  10,  pp.  658-570,  pis.  5).— A  thesis  in  which  the 
author  shows  the  i)ossibIlitIes  of  reforesting  culm  piles  from  coal  mines  and 
ulmmlomHi  quarries,  by  giving  an  account  of  work  which  has  been  accomplished 
along  this  line  hi  different  sections  of  France,  including  the  siiecies  of  plants 
and  trends  l>est  suited  for  these  situations. 

On  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  in  forest  plantations,  A.  Mathey  {Buh 
Soc.  Forest.  Franefie-Comt^  et  Belfort,  10  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  SJ^^S^S,  fig.  1).—- 
Basic  slag  used  alone  and  in  conjunction  with  kalnit,  2: 1,  has  l)een  tested  for 
several  years  as  a  fertilizer  In  plantations  of  Austrian  pine,  Norway  spruce,  and 
of  various  hardwoods  In  the  calcareous  waste  lands  of  the  Burgundian  hills. 

The  general  result  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  growth.  The  eflfect 
was  immediate  with  tlie  spruces  and  the  majority  of  the  hardwoods,  and  was 
noticeable  when  the  plants  were  2  years  old  in  the  case  of  the  pines.  The  maxi- 
mum expense  per  tree  is  given  as  1  centime  (0.2  ct.),  40  to  100  gm.  of  the  mix- 
ture being  used  \)er  tree.  In  one  case  fertilized  2-year-old  black  pines  made 
as  much  growth  as  unfertilized  7-year-old  plants. 

The  German  forest,  M.  Buesgen  {Der  Deutsche  Wald.  Leipsic  [1909],  pp. 
176,  pis,  2,  figs.  .J//). — A  book  popular  in  scope  containing  considerable  informa- 
tion on  the  forests  of  Germany  relative  to  their  history,  constitution,  and 
forest  oi)eratlons  and  Industries. 

A  statistical  review  of  the  forest  administration  of  the  Grand-Duchy  of 
Baden  for  the  year  1907  {Statis.  Narhw.  Forstvcrw,  Baden,  SO  {1907),  pp. 
Jf4-\-XX-{-lS9,  pis,  13,  dgms.  11). — Part  1  of  this  review  is  a  general  considera- 
tion of  the  forest  conditions  In  Baden  with  special  reference  to  forestal  de- 
velopment. The  data  showing  forest  development  along  various  lines  are  por- 
trayed in  a  series  of  colored  charta 

Part  2  consists  of  a  statistical  review  of  the  government  forest  administra- 
tion relative  to  forest  areas,  planting  and  cutting  operations,  and  yields  and 
revenues  from  various  forest  products,  together  with  comparative  data  on  net 
revenues  for  the  past  40  years. 

In  i)art  3  statistical  data  for  1907  are  given  for  the  community  and  coopera- 
tive forests. 
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Forestal  and  forest  botany  expedition  to  Kamerun  and  Togro,  Jentsch  and 
BOsGEN  (Tropenpflanzer,  Beihefte,' 10  (1909)^  No.  i-5,  pp.  IV-^310,  pis.  5,  figs. 
H,  maps  2). — ^An  account  of  an  expedition  to  Kamerun  and  Togo  dealing  par- 
ticularly witli  forest  conditions  and  possibilities  and  the  forest  botany  of  those 
countries. 

Indian  woods  and  their  uses,  R.  S.  Troup  {Indian  Forest  Mem.,  Econ  Prod- 
ucts Bcr.,  1  (1909),  No.  i,  pp.  II+274+CCXVIII).—The  object  of  this  publica- 
tion is  to  present  all  available  Information  regarding  those  Indian  woods  which 
are  used  for  specific  purposes.     Some  553  species  are  thus  considered. 

Part  1  consists  of  an  enumeration  of  purposes  for  which  woods  are  employed, 
and  the  woods  used  for  each  purpose.  Part  2  contains  condensed  descriptions 
of  the  various  woods  mentioned  In  part  1,  relative  to  their  botany,  physical 
characteristics,  and  chief  uses.  Woods  used  for  fuel,  charcoal,  distillation,  and 
similar  purposes  are  not  included.  Two  appendixes  are  given,  one  of  which 
consists  of  vernacular  names  and  the  other  of  English  and  trade  names,  although 
where  accurate  identification  is  desired  the  use  of  l)otanical  specimens  of  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruits  is  advised. 

The  distribution  and  cultivation  of  babul  (Acacia  arabica)  in  Berar,  S. 
Nayadu  (Indian  Forester,  35  (1909),  No.  9,  pp.  491^12).— A  paper  on  this  sub 
ject  in  which  the  author  describes  the  forest  region  under  consideration,  and 
gives  an  account  of  A.  arabica  relative  to  its  distribution,  varieties,  associates, 
vegetative  seasons,  germination  and  early  life,  later  life,  reproduction,  uses, 
and  injuries.  The  various  systems  of  regaierating  the  species  In  Berar  are 
also  described. 

Note  on  the  pines  of  Iiangr-Bian  (Bui.  Scon.  Indo-Chine,  iu  ser.,  12  (1909), 
No.  78,  pp.  178-182,  figs.  2). — A  brief  descriptive  account  of  the  pine  forest  of 
Lang-Bian  in  South  Annam. 

Commercial  production  of  balsam,  A.  H.  Fbazieb  (Bui.  Intemat.  Bur.  Amer. 
Rcpub.  [English  Sect.],  29  (1909),  No.  i,  pp.  808-810,  fig.  1).—A  brief  report 
of  the  balsam  Industry  in  San  Salvador,  relative  to  the  botany  and  distribution 
of  the  tree  (Myroxylon  pereirce),  and  the  preparation  of  the  product  for  market 

The  oil  palm,  S.  Soskin  (Tropenpfianzer,  Beihefte,  10  (1909),  No.  6,  pp. 
VIII+311-341,  pis.  9).— This  is  a  contribution  on  the  culture  of  the  oil  palm  and 
the  preparation  of  its  products,  based  upon  information  gleaned  from  various 
sources  and  prepared  with  a  view  to  stimulating  the  culture  of  this  plant  in 
German  East  Africa.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  botany  of  the  oil  palm,  its 
products  and  their  use,  soils  and  climate,  the  oil  palm  in  countries  other  than 
Africa,  si»ecies  and  varieties,  details  of  culture,  harvesting,  preparation  of  the 
products,  and  diseases  and  other  enemies.  The  cultural  directions  are  based 
for  the  most  part  on  studies  of  native  processes. 

Practical  manual  on  the  culture  and  exploitation  of  rubber-producingr  spe- 
cies, both  native  and  introduced,  in  the  Belgrian  Kong^o  (Manuel  Pratique  de  la 
Culture  ct  de  U Exploitation  des  Essences  Caoutehouiifdres  Indig(^nes  et  Intro- 
duties  au  Congo  Beige,  Brussels:  Qovt.,  1909,  2.  ed.,  pp.  126,  figs.  4O). — ^This 
publication  is  offered  as  a  practical  guide  to  the  culture  and  exploitation  of 
rubber  on  the  Kongo.  The  various  rubber-producing  species  are  discussed  sepa- 
rately under  three  groups — trees,  vines  and  shrubs,  relative  to  their  botany, 
propagation,  planting  operations  and  subsequent  treatment  The  concluding 
section  of  the  woric  contains  instructions  on  harvesting  and  coagulating  the 
latex,  and  the  preparation,  drying,  packing,  and  transportation  of  rubber. 

The  latex  of  Palo  Amarillo  (Euforbia  elastica),  J.  McC.  Sanders  (An.  Inst. 
MM.  Xae.  [Mexico],  10  (1908),  pp.  67-74). — This  consists  of  notes  on  the  Palo 
Amarillo  rubber  tree  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  340),  relative  to  the  chemical  composition 
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of  the  latex  and  its  exploitation  as  a  rubber  producer.  The  qnantity  of  robber 
in  the  latex  is  only  about  10  per  cent,  and  the  product  obtained  by  simple 
methods  contains  50  parts  per  100  of  resins,  which  prohibits  its  being  vul- 
canized. The  product  can  be  freed  from  the  resins  only  by  costly  machinery, 
which  the  quality  of  the  rubber  does  not  appear  to  justify. 

A  comparison  of  the  various  processes  of  preservingr  timber,  G.  B.  Shipley 
(Etigin,  Nctcs,  62  {1909),  No,  16,  pp.  396-400,  figs.  2).— This  paper  consists  of 
a  comparison  of  the  Bumettizing,  Wellhouse,  absorption,  full  cell  creosote, 
Uueping,  Ixjwry  and  Card  processes  for  preserving  timber,  together  with  a  dls- 
cushIou  of  the  selection  of  process,  the  required  mechanical  equipment,  piling, 
shipment  of  treated  wood,  estimated  cost  of  treatment,  capacity  and  costs  of 
plants.    Descriptions  are  also  given  of  2  modern  plants. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Eeport  of  the  botanist  for  1908,  G.  P.  Clinton  ( Connecticut  State  8ta.  Rpt. 
1907-S,  pi.  12,  pp.  S'i9-907,  pin.  16). — General  notes  are  given  on  a  number  of 
plant  diseas4»s  previously  reiK)rted,  as  well  as  observations  on  others  less  well 
known,  and  discussions  of  investigations  on  i>each  yellows,  chestnut  bark  disease, 
and  artificial  cultures  of  Phytophthora  with  special  reference  to  the  formation 
of  (M)siK>res. 

The  general  relation  of  weather  conditions  to  plant  diseases  is  discussed  at 
sonu*  U»nj:th,  after  which  notes  are  given  on  the  occurrence  of  the  secidial  stage 
of  (tymnosporangiuin  7n  aero  pus  on  the  fruit  of  the  apple,  the  presence  of  downy 
nitldew  of  graiK»s  on  the  ripening  fruit,  the  abundance  and  injurious  character 
of  bacterial  spot  of  i)eaches,  a  collar  girdle  and  root  injury  of  peaches,  due  In 
the  author's  estinuition  to  winter  injury,  and  infectious  chlorosis  of  tomatoes. 

Among  the  diseases  not  previously  rei>orted,  accounts  are  given  of  smoke  and 
gas  injury  to  asparagus,  chlorosis  of  l)eans,  dry  weather  injury  to  dahlias, 
dam  ping-off  of  l)eet  seedlings,  bacterial  si)ot  of  larkspur,  a  disease  of  the  com- 
mon white  lily  that  is  imssibly  of  bacterial  origin,  chlorosis  of  muskmelons  that 
is  iM»ssibly  infectious,  and  limb  gall  of  oaks  which  Is  thought  to  be  of  bacterial 
origin. 

In  the  discussion  of  investigations  of  peach  yellows  and  so-called  yellows,  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  different  forms  of  Injury  are  fre- 
quently groui)ed  together  under  this  one  form.  These  include  the  so-called  yel- 
lows, little  peach,  collar  girdle,  winter  injury,  drought  injury,  leaf  fall,  gum- 
niosis,  etc.  The  author  in  the  present  article  brings  out  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  dist»ast»s  are  largely  the  result  of  the  unusual  weather  conditions  that 
have  prevailed  for  some  years. 

The  relation  of  weather  to  peach  diseases  is  discussed,  considerable  winter 
injury  being  rei)orted  following  the  winters  of  1902,  1903,  and  1904.  In  1907 
and  liK)s  severe  droughts  occurred  In  Connecticut,  and  after  the  drought  of  1907, 
moist  autumn  weather  prevailed,  setting  up  late  growth  of  the  dormant  bads. 
Several  theories  regarding  the  causes  of  yellows  are  discussed  at  some  length, 
but  the  author  thinks  that  as  winter  Injuries  and  yellows  apimrently  come  at 
irregular  i)erlods  and  seem  to  be  associated,  ct)nslderable  of  the  loss  attributed 
to  the  disease  is  really  the  result  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions. 

The  chestnut  bark  disease,  attributed  by  Murrill  and  others  to  Diaporthe 
parasitica,  is  discussed  at  some  length,  and  its  general  distribution  and  its  dis- 
tribution in  Connecticut  are  outlined.  An  attempt  was  made  to  determine 
wliether  the  disease  was  contagious  by  planting  a  number  of  healthy  chestnut 
trees  among  diseased  trees,  but  so  far  no  sign  of  the  fungus  has  been  found. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  all  the  sprouts  from  the  cut  of  1906  were 
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badly  infected,  while  those  comiug  from  trees  cut  In  1907  showed  little  or  no 
disease.  The  author  questions  whether  the  fungus,  which  is  generally  consid- 
ered a  wound  imrasite,  Is  re8|K)n8ible  for  all  the  injury,  and  he  believes  there  is 
considerable  evidence  to  show  that  winter  injuries  contribute  very  materially 
to  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

In  continuation  of  previous  investigations  on  artificial  cultures  of  Phytoi)h- 
thora  with  special  reference  to  oosi)ores  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1138),  experiments  have 
been  carried  on  with  a  number  of  si)ecies  of  Phytophthora.  In  the  previous  pub- 
lication reference  was  made  to  the  possibility  of  sexual  mycella,  but  In  the  pres- 
ent account,  which  is  l)a8ed  on  more  than  a  thousand  cultures  of  iM)tato  and 
Lima  bean  mildews,  the  results  seem  to  throw  considerable  doubt  uinm  the 
theory.  The  life  history  of  the  fungi  is  shown  on  the  different  cultures,  and 
the  cultural  methods,  media,  etc.,  are  described  at  considerable  length. 

Some  plant  diseases  of  1908,  L.  H.  Pammel  and  Charlotte  M.  Kino  (lotca 
8ta,  Bui.  lOJf,  pp,  2SJi-259,  figs.  17), — Xotes  are  given  on  smut,  downy  mildew,  and 
spot  disease  of  millet,  i)owdery  mildew  of  wheat,  black  blight  of  wheat  and 
oats,  and  bean  anthracnose  and  rust. 

The  millet  smut,  which  was  noticed  in  the  fall  of  1908,  is  caused  by  the 
fungus  Uatiiago  crameri.  The  fungus  occurs  in  the  smaller  spikelets  and  com- 
pletely destroys  them,  leaving  only  the  outer  wall  of  the  ovaries.  At  times  it 
may  become  so  serious  as  to  destroy  the  crop  almost  entirely.  Investigations 
seem  to  show  that  the  disease  is  transmitted  to  the  seed,  and  some  studies 
were  carried  on  to  determine  the  effect  of  formaldehyde  and  corrosive  subli- 
mate solutions  on  the  germination  of  spores.  The  stronger  solutions  of  both 
fungicides  completely  prevented  the  germination  of  the  si)ores,  and  It  Is 
recommended  that  seetis  should  be  treated  either  with  formalin  or  corrosive 
sublimate  before  sowing.  Investigations  have  shown  that  the  hot-water  treat- 
ment is  also  effective,  but  it  does  not  api)ear  to  have  any  advantage  over  the 
formalin  treatment. 

The  downy  mildew  of  millet  (Sdcrospora  graminicola)  appears  to  be  widely 
distributed  and  occurs  not  only  on  the  cultivated  millet  but  also  on  wild  foxtail 
and  other  host  plants.  This  fungus,  from  the  nature  of  Its  growth,  does  not 
yield  to  fungicides,  and  on  this  account  attempts  should  be  made  to  plant 
millet  In  fields  where  this  plant  and  foxtail  grasses  have  not  betm  grown. 

A  siK)t  disease  of  millet  {Piricularia  grisea)  was  reported  as  seriously 
affecting  the  crop.  This  disease  is  readily  recognized  by  the  pale  green  or 
yellowish  api)earance  of  the  leaves  and  definite  purple  or  reddish  colored  spots. 
These  si)ots  usually  elongate  and  the  center  collapses  with  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  The  fungus  has  long  been  known  as  a  troublesome  parasite,  (Kvurring 
on  a  considerable  number  of  grasses.  No  exi)erlments  api)ear  to  have  been 
made  for  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  but  some  varieties  seem  less  subject  to 
the  fungus  than  others,  and  It  is  recommended  that  more  resistant  kinds  be 
cultivated. 

The  ix)wdery  mildew  of  wheat  {Erysiphe  graminis)  was  unusually  prevalent 
In  some  of  the  i)lat8  at  the  station,  occurring  on  certain  varieties  to  an  inju- 
rious extent.  This  fungus  has  been  reiwrted  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
occurring  on  a  large  number  of  grasses,  and  its  development  seems  to  be  due 
to  combinations  of  heat  and  moisture.  On  this  account  grain  should  not  be 
too  thickly  sown.  TY.acclimated  varieties  seem  particularly  susceptible  to  this 
trouble,  and  where  the  disease  is  prevalent  it  Is  recommended  that  well-accli- 
mated varieties  be  selected  for  sowing.  In  other  Investigations  (E.  S.  R.,  17, 
p.  873)  It  has  been  suggested  that  biologic  si)ecles  of  E,  graminis  are  present. 
The  authors  placed  a  number  of  species  of  grasses  In  contact  with  leaves  of 
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wheat  affected  by  the  powdery  mildew,  but  were  unable  to  Infect  them  witli 
the  fungus. 

The  black  blight  of  wheat  and  oats  {Cladoaporium  herbarum)  api>eared  as  a 
general  hifectlon  of  the  fields  of  the  station  during  1908.  This  fungus  occurs 
on  many  host  plants,  and  the  best  means  for  prevention  is  to  keep  the  fields  and 
neighboring  grounds  free  from  weeds  upon  which  it  is  likely  to  grow. 

In  connection  with  the  notes  given  on  the  bean  anthracnose  {CoUetotrichum 
lindcmuthicnum)  and  the  bean  rust  (Uromyccs  appendiculatus),  suggestions 
are  presented  for  their  control. 

Beport  of  the  department  of  botany,  C.  Brooks  (New  Hampshire  Sta.  Rpts. 
1901-S,  pp.  330-389,  pis.  15,  figs.  5). — This  report  gives  an  account  of  investiga- 
tions on  the  fruit  si>ot  of  apples,  apple  leaf  spot,  pine  blight,  notes  on  apple  and 
peach  diseases,  and  comparative  tests  of  fungicides. 

The  rei)ort  on  the  fruit  spot  of  apples  is  a  more  extended  form  of  a  previous 
account  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  847). 

The  rei)ort  on  tlie  leaf  si)ot  is  by  the  assistant,  I.  M.  Lewis,  and  treats  of  the 
leaf  8i)ot  of  apples,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  is  primarily  caused  by 
the  fungus  Spharopsis  malorum,  Exi>eriments  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
lime-sulphur  mixtures  for  the  control  of  this  disease  were  carried  on,  and  the 
sprayed  trees  retained  their  leaves  long  after  the  unsprayed  ones  were  com- 
pletely defoliated.  The  best  results  were  obtained  with  a  S-3-50  Bordeaux 
mixture  or  a  lime-sulphur  2-1-50  mixture. 

Some  investigations  were  conducted  on  a  pine  blight  which  seems  to  have 
occurreil  chiefly  on  the  white  pine.  In  this  the  needles  were  browned  In  fairly 
uniform  manner  over  the  entire  tree  or  in  some  cases  the  tips  of  the  needles 
were  browned  while  the  bases  remained  green.  No  evidence  of  Insect  or  fungus 
troubles  could  be  found,  and  It  is  thought  probable  that  the  trouble  is  of 
physiological  origin,  resulting  from  drought  or  unfavorable  locations. 

Descriptions  are  given  of  the  apple  scab,  sooty  blotch,  apple  rust,  European 
apple  tree  canker,  winter  injury  due  to  extreme  cold,  spray  Injury  due  to 
Bordeaux  mixture,  and  i)each  yellows  and  i)each  leaf  curl.  These  different 
dist»ases  are  described  and  remeilles  suggested  where  definite  means  are  known. 

Comparative  tests  are  rei)orted  of  a  number  of  fungicides  In  which  the 
Mcintosh  apple,  a  variety  esi)ecially  subject  to  scab,  was  sprayed  with  a  number 
of  proprietary  forms  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  with  homemade  Bordeaux  mixture, 
with  copi)er  phosphate,  and  with  proprietary  and  homemade  lime  and  sulphur 
mixtures,  the  object  being  to  determine  their  relative  value  as  fungicides  and 
also  the  injury  due  to  si)raying.  The,  Bordeaux  mixtures  proved  the  most 
efficient  fungicides,  with  the  proprietary  lime-sulphur  mixtures  a  close  second- 
When  the  possible  injury  to  apples  due  to  Bordeaux  mixture  is  considered,  the 
lime-sulphur  solutions  seemed  to  offer  an  efficient  method  of  controlling  scab. 

The  reix»rt  concludes  with  a  brief  account  of  spraying  experiments  noted  on 
page  759. 

Annual  report  of  the  consulting^  botanist  for  1908,  W.  Cabbuthebs  (Jour. 
Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  England,  69  (1908),  pp.  308-320,  figs.  5).— An  account  is  given  of 
the  work  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  the  author,  which  Includes  seed 
investigations  and  studies  of  weeds  and  of  diseases  and  Injuries  to  planta 
Among  the  latter  subjects  rei)orts  are  given  on  the  failure  of  the  swede  crop 
due  to  attacks  of  Phoma  napo-hrassicw,  the  appearance  of  a  Fusarlum  disease 
of  potatoes,  Botrytis  cinerea  on  sea  kale,  and  smoke  Injury  to  oats. 

Beport  of  the  section  for  plant  protection,  O.  Bbick  (Jahrb.  Hamburg.  Wiss. 
Anst.,  25  {1901),  pp.  362-382).— A  report  Is  given  of  the  work  carried  on  In  the 
section  for  plant  protection  from  July  1,  1907,  to  June  30,  1908,  the  work  Includ- 
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ing  the  inspection  of  imported  fruits  and  plants  as  well  as  studies  on  plant 
diseases.  These  latter  include  a  study  of  the  fungi  and  insects  affecting  vari- 
ous common  crops  as  well  as  a  number  of  the  tropical  crops,  the  material 
having  been  sent  to  the  laboratory  for  study. 

The  predisposition  of  plants  to  parasitic  diseases,  H.  T.  Gt^ssow  {Proc, 
Assoc.  Econ.  Biol,  1  {1909),  No,  h  PP*  i58-i70).— Attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  overassimilation  or  improi)er  cultivation  of  plants  tends  to  make 
them  more  subject  to  disease.  The  author  suggests  more  attention  to  plant 
hygiene,  and  states  that  if  plants  are  kept  under  conditions  which  maintain 
their  healthy  growth  there  will  be  less  predisposition  to  disease. 

The  development  of  farm  crops  resistant  to  disease,  W.  A.  Orton  (U,  8, 
Drpt.  Agr.  Yearbook  1908,  pp,  453-464,  pls.  2).— After  calling  attention  to  the 
need  of  varieties  of  farm  crops  immune  to  disease,  the  author  discusses  the 
basis  of  disease  resistance,  considering  the  adaptation  to  environment,  si)eclfic 
resistance  to  parasites,  the  nature  of  the  resistance,  etc.,  and  describes  a  number 
of  varieties  of  cotton,  cowpeas,  melons,  potatoes,  clover,  wheat,  and  J3ax  that 
have  been  developed  by  Department  and  station  investigators. 

Studies  in  diseases  of  cereals  and  grrasses,  A.  D.  Selby  and  T.  F.  Manns 
{Ohio  8ta,  Bui.  203,  pp,  187-236,  pis.  2,  figs.  20).— A  description  is  given  of  a 
new  anthracnose  of  certain  cereals  and  grasses,  and  studies  are  rei)orted  on  the 
fungus  of  wheat  scab,  which  occurs  on  seed  and  as  a  seedling  parasite  not 
only  on  wheat  but  also  on  a  number  of  small  grains. 

The  anthracnose  seems  to  be  quite  prevalent  in  Ohio  and  is  believed  to  be 
common  in  neighboring  States  as  well,  rye,  wheat,  oats,  emmer,  and  various 
grasses  being  subject  to  attack.  Much  of  the  loss  due  to  the  shriveling  of  grain 
is  attributed  to  this  disease.  As  a  result  of  a  study  of  affected  host  plants 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  organism,  the  authors  have  determined  it  to  be  an 
undescribed  species  of  Colletotrichum,  to  which  the  name  C.  cereale  n.  sp.  is 
given. 

The  fungus  is  imrasitic  on  the  roots,  culms,  blades,  and  spikes  of  rye,  and  on 
the  roots,  culms,  and  blades  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  emmer,  orchard  grass, 
timothy,  bluegrass,  chess,  etc.  It  is  said  to  have  caused  noteworthy  losses  in 
the  yields  of  rye  in  fields  where  it  prevails.  The  attacks  of  the  anthracnose 
are  shown  by  the  premature  dying  of  those  portions  of  the  spikes  above  the 
point  of  attack,  resulting  in  an  almost  total  loss  of  grain  in  these  dead  portions. 
On  wheat  there  is  no  special  attack  of  the  wheat  head,  and  the  roots  are  less 
frequently  affected.  The  basal  portions  of  the  stem  and  the  basal  leaf  sheaths 
of  wheat  are  conspicuously  attacked,  and  the  disease  is  accompanied  by  pre- 
mature whitening  and  ripening  of  the  plant  and  much  shriveling  of  the  grain. 
Similar  conditions  are  found  on  the  other  host  plants  enumerated. 

The  si)ores  of  the  fungus  readily  disseminate  the  disease  through  the  seed 
grain,  as  Is  shown  by  the  result  of  centrifuge  examinations  made  of  the  wash- 
ings of  suspected  grain.  Seed  treatment  with  formaldehyde  Is  recommended, 
as  preliminary  Investigations  seem  to  Indicate  Its  efficiency. 

The  studies  on  the  wheat  scab  have  been  continued  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  161),  and 
It  Is  shown  that  the  scab  fungus  certainly  survives  as  an  Internal  infection  In 
scab-Infested  kernels  of  wheat.  Pure  cultures  have  been  obtained  of  the  fungus 
by  placing  externally  sterile  grains  upon  agar  in  Petri  dishes.  These  Investi- 
gations not  only  demonstrate  that  the  scab  fungus  survives  In  the  dead  wheat 
kernels,  but  also  In  those  capable  of  germination.  The  fungus  is  an  exceed- 
ingly active  parasite,  killing  young  wheat  plants  when  they  are  a  month  or 
less  old. 

The  cause  of  this  disease  has  been  attributed  to  Fusarium  roseum  and 
Gibhcrclla  saubinetii,  and  Infection  experiments  In  the  greenhouse  and  cultural 
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work  carried  on  with  these  fungi  and  material  obtained  from  scabbed  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  and  emmer  indicate  the  identity  of  the  two  8i)ecie8. 

In  addition  to  the  cereals  the  Fnsarlum  is  shown  to  be  an  active  imrasite 
upon  red  clover,  and  there  seems  to  be  evidence  of  its  imrasitism  upon  alfalfa, 
lesulting  in  i)ossible  sickness  of  fields  seeded  after  wheat 

Some  studies  on  CoUetotrichum  gossypii,  R.  J.  H.  DeLoach  {Georgia 
Sta.  Bui.  85,  pp.  S-t'),  figs.  H). — An  account  is  given  of  investigations  carried 
on  by  the  author  on  the  cotton  anthracnose  (C.  gossypii)  while  connected  with 
the  station.  The  studies  included  the  life  history  of  the  fungus  and  also  some 
investigations  carried  on  in  the  fields  and  in  cotton  mills. 

As  a  result  of  his  investigations  the  author  found  present  in  the  young  cot- 
ton bolls  a  mycelium  and  also  a  brown  mycelium  in  the  seed  coats.  This 
mycelium  readily  grew  in  cultures,  the  only  difference  apparently  in  the  growth 
of  the  brown  mycelium  and  that  taken  from  other  sources  being  a  difference  of 
time.    The  brovm  mycelium  seems  to  be  stouter  and  less  sensitive  to  stimulants. 

The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  control  of  the  disease  will  dei)end  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  the  diseased  cotton  left  in  the  field,  as  the  mycelium 
seems  to  persist  throughout  the  winter.  Investigations  in  the  field  in  1908  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  disease  is  carried  over  either  through  the  brown  mycelium 
in  the  planted  seeds  or  in  the  decayed  and  diseased  bolls  left  over  in  the  field 
from  the  previous  year. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  selecting  seed,  and  where  one 
lot  of  seeil  was  planted  as  It  came  from  the  gin  and  another  as  selected  there 
was  an  api)arent  gain  of  about  12  y^er  cent  in  sound  plants  due  to  the  selection. 
:Mark(Ml  differences  in  suscei)tibility  of  varieties  to  the  anthracnose  are  shown, 
the  relative  i)ercentage  of  diseased  bolls  in  1907  and  1908  being  given  for  25 
varieties. 

The  relation  of  the  anthracnose  to  the  milling  problems  was  taken  up,  and  it 
api)ears  that  much  of  the  loss  incurred  in  the  mills  is  due  to  immature  or  dis- 
eased fiber  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  fungus. 

As  ijractical  suggestions  for  the  control  of  this  disease  the  author  recom- 
mends the  burning  of  old  plants,  the  rejection  of  diseased  bolls  when  picking, 
the  gathering  of  cotton  as  early  as  possible,  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  the 
cleaning  of  cotton  seed,  whereby  the  light  seed  is  rejected,  after  which  the  heavj* 
seed  is  treated  with  a  3  i)er  cent  formalin  solution.  In  addition  to  these  sug- 
gestions the  use  of  resistant  varieties  is  recommended  as  far  as  they  can  be 
secured. 

A  new  disease  of  potatoes,  Ducloux  and  L.  H^diabd  {Bctterave,  19  {1909), 
No.  ^87,  pp.  299,  SOO). — In  a  communication  to  the  Society  of  Agriculture  of 
Xord,  France,  the  authors  describe  a  disease  of  potatoes  to  which  the  name 
curliness  is  given. 

This  disease  is  said  to  be  of  a  physiological  nature  and  rather  poorly  defined. 
A  nnmt)er  of  causes  have  been  attributed  as  favoring  its  development,  among 
them  the  degeneration  of  the  varieties,  soil  conditions,  and  the  kind  of  fertilizers 
ustHl.  The  authors  api>ear  to  think  that  degeneration  of  the  varieties  is  the 
most  Important  of  these,  and  call  attention  to  the  facts  that  the  diseased  poto- 
toes  often  show  weak,  discolored,  elongated  sprouts,  and  that  in  some  cases  the 
tubers  fall  to  germinate  entirely.  In  combating  the  disease  It  Is  recommended 
that  tubers  from  all  such  plants  be  rejected  and  only  those  tubers  planted 
which  have  been  obtained  from  regions  where  the  disease  is  not  known  and 
which  are  sound  and  show  strong,  well-developed,  and  well-colored  sprouts. 

The  prevalence  of  potato  blight  in  Ireland  In  1909  {Dept.  Agr.  and  Tech. 
Imtr.  Ireland  Jour.,  9  {1909),  No.  -J,  pp.  7-^5-7^8).— An  account  is  given  of  the 
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outbreaks  of  potato  blight  in  Ireland  up  to  July  17,  1909,  and  the  action  taken 
by  the  department,  to  secure  a  more  general  use  of  spraying  is  briefly  stated. 
This  includes  the  distribution  of  a  large  number  of  leaflets  dealing  with  the 
prevention  of  potato  blight  by  means  of  spraying,  and  grants  and  loans  for  the 
purchase  of  spraying  apparatus.  In  the  counties  covered  by  the  report  over 
1,000  spraying  machines  have  been  distributed  to  date.  A  number  of  overseers 
and  assistants  are  employed  whose  duties  require  them  to  repair  spraying  ma- 
chines, to  sell  machines  at  cost  price,  within  certain  limits,  and  to  give  demon- 
strations in  spraying. 

The  potato  rot  (Phytophthora  infestans),  G.  GAndara  (Bol.  8oc.  Agj\  Mexi- 
cana,  33  (1909),  Nos,  20,  pp,  394-396;  21,  pp.  J^12-J^16;  22,  pp.  ^25-//28).— A 
description  is  given  of  the  potato  rot  due  to  P.  infestans,  with  suggestions  for 
its  control,  thorough  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  being  recommended. 

The  use  of  lime  in  agrriculture,  with  special  reference  to  its  application  to 
finger-and-toe  disease  in  turnips,  W.  E.  CJollinge  (Jour.  Cooper  Research  Lab., 
1909,  No.  1,  pp.  15-27,  figs.  2). — ^After  discussing  the  manurial,  chemical,  and 
physical  effect  of  lime  when  applied  to  the  soil,  the  author  takes  up  its  use  in 
connection  with  certain  plant  diseases,  particularly  the  club  root  of  cruciferous 
plants  and  potato  scab. 

The  application  of  lime  to  soils  seems  to  favor  the  development  of  potato  scab, 
while  if  applied  at  the  proper  time  and  in  considerable  amount  it  seems  to  reduce 
the  tendency  to  the  club  root  disease.  CJommon  lime  at  the  rate  of  2i  tons 
per  acre,  slaked  to  a  fine  powder,  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil,  is  usually 
productive  of  the  best  results.  The  application  should  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  removal  of  a  diseased  crop  and  the  surface  soil  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  lime.  Experiments  show  that  the  lime  may  be 
more  effectual  on  the  second  than  on  the  first  crop  which  follows  its  applica- 
tion, and  it  is  thought  probable  that  the  greatest  effect  from  its  ai)plication 
will  not  be  noted  for  several  years. 

Notes  on  a  nematode  in  wheat,  E.  C.  Johnson  (Science,  n.  ser.,  SO  (1909), 
No,  773,  p.  576). — ^The  author  reports  the  appearance  in  different  portions  of 
the  United  States  in  1909  of  a  nematode  in  wheat.  It  was  first  discovered  in 
grain  from  California,  and  its  presence  has  since  been  reported  from  Georgia, 
West  Virginia,  and  New  York. 

The  affected  heads  of  wheat  are  similar  in  appearance  to  those  attacked  by 
bunt.  The  glumes  of  the  spikelets  spread  somewhat,  and  the  places  where  the 
kernels  should  be  are  occupied  by  dark  galls  full  of  nematode  larvje.  The 
species  Is  believed  to  be  Tylenchus  tritici,  which  has  long  been  known  in 
Europe,  but  apparently  has  not  been  previously  rei)orted  in  America. 

The  author  cites  a  letter  from  Dr.  E.  A.  Bessey,  who  has  been  for  several 
years  making  a  study  of  these  parasites,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  related 
forms  occur  on  species  of  Agropyron,  Elymus,  Calamagrostis,  Trisetum,  Chse- 
tochloa,  Agrostis,  and  Sporobolus  in  various  imrts  of  the  T'nited  States,  but  that 
he  had  not  observed  any  form  attacking  wheat.  The  parasite  is  said  to  have 
gained  considerable  headway  in  West  Virginia  and  may  prove  a  serious  pest. 

It  is  suggested  that  infested  wheat  should  be  cleaned  thoroughly  before 
sowing.  It  is  thought  probable  that  the  hot-water  treatment  used  for  smut  or 
soaking  the  seed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  would  destroy  the 
nematodes,  but  further  experiments  are  necessary  before  these  treatments  can 
be  recommended. 

The  characteristics  of  apple-tree  anthracnose,  A.  B.  CJordley  (Better  Fruit, 
Ji  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  13-17,  figs.  6).— A  description  is  given  of  the  apple-tree 
anthracnose,  previously  reported  in  a  publication  of  the  Oregon  Station  (E.  S.  R., 
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12,  p.  58),  with  suggest lous  for  its  control.  The  mBaas  recommended  for  the 
prevention  of  this  disease  include  the  cutting  out  of  dead  spots  and  dead  wood 
during  the  early  spring  and  thorough  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  during 
the  growing  season. 

The  perfect  stage  of  leaf  spot  of  pear  and  quince,  G.  F.  Atkinson  (Science^ 
n.  scr„  30  {1909),  Xo.  770,  p.  i5i )  .—Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
perfect  stage  of  the  pear  leaf  siK)t  fungus  (Entomosporium  maculatum),  although 
probably  common,  is  easily  overlooked  and  seldom  reiiorted.  It  is  said  to 
occur  quite  abundantly  on  the  leaves  of  the  pear  and  quince  affected  with  the 
disease  which  have  lain  on  the  ground  during  the  winter. 

Some  years  ago  the  author  discovered  the  perfect  stage  of  the  fungus,  which 
was  identified  as  Fabrwa  sp..  but  while  he  has  several  times  grown  the  Entomo- 
si)orium  from  quince  fruit  in  pure  cultures,  he  has  never  obtained  the  perfect 
stage  of  the  fungus  in  these  cultures.  He  has,  however,  carried  the  cultures  in 
the  opi)osite  direction  and  obtained  the  Entomosporium  In  pure  cultures  from 
ascosi)ores  of  the  Fabriea. 

Pending  the  publication  of  a  full  account  of  his  studies,  the  author  thinks 
it  desirable  to  indicate  the  name  of  the  fungus  in  its  new  position,  and  that  the 
name  of  the  i)erfect  form  should  be  F.  maculata, 

A  new  disease  of  pears,  E.  Mabchal  {Bui  8oc,  Roy.  Bot.  Belg.,  45  (1908)^ 
No.  2,  pp,  S'lS,  SJi^i). — The  presence  of  Phytophthora  omnivora  on  pears  In 
Belgium  is  noted.  The  diseased  fruit  shows  round  brown  spots,  which  'In- 
crease in  size  until  the  greater  part  of  the  fruit  Is  affected,  after  which  it  falls. 
In  one  instance  the  loss  due  to  this  fungus  was  great,  fully  one-half  of  the  fruit 
being  destroyed.  Where  i)ears  had  been  bagged  they  did  not  suffer  from  the 
fungus.  It  is  thought  probable  that  the  disease  could  be  prevented  by  spray- 
ing with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

The  American  gooseberry  mildew  and  the  proposed  leg^islative  measures, 
E.  S.  Salmon  {Prfw.  Assoc,  Econ.  Bioh,  1  {1909),  No.  4,  pp.  150,  151).— An 
abstract  Is  given  of  a  pai>er  presented  by  the  author,  giving  an  account  of  the 
introduction  and  spread  of  the  gooseberry  mildew  {Sphwrotheea  mors-uvw)  in 
Europe,  and  reviewing  the  attempts  made  to  secure  legislation  looking  toward 
the  reduction  of  the  disease  in  (ireat  Britain. 

European  currant  rust  on  the  white  pine  in  America,  P.  Spaulding  ( U.  8. 
Drpt.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Circ.  3S,  pp.  4). — Attention  Is  called  to  the  fact 
that  large  lniix)rtntions  of  white  pine  seedlings  have  been  made  for  planting 
in  the  Northeastern  and  North-Central  States  during  recent  years  and  that 
accomi)anying  these  seedlings  diseased  material  has  been  found  which  upon 
thorough  examination  i)roved  to  be  affected  with  the  white  pine  blight  {Perider- 
mium  strobi). 

This  fungus  is  perennial  on  the  white  pine  and  has  for  its  alternate  host 
species  of  Ribes.  It  is  known  to  incubate  for  at  least  a  year  on  the  white  pine 
before  fruiting  and  the  fruiting  bodies  are  situated  on  the  wood  formed  in  the 
second  year. 

The  fungus  is  of  general  distribution  in  Europe  and  on  this  account  imported 
white  pine  trees  should  be  held  under  suspicion  until  proved  free  of  the  fungus. 
The  possible  damage  caused  by  the  distribution  of  this  fungus  Is  very  great 
and  precautions  are  suggested  against  its  Importation. 

The  present  status  of  the  chestnut  bark  disease,  H.  Metcalf  and  J.  F.  Col- 
lins {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  I4I,  pt.  5,  pp.  45-54,  pi.  1,  fig. 
1). — A  review  Is  given  of  the  history  of  the  chestnut  bark  disease  and  Its 
present  distribution  Is  indicated.  The  disease,  which  is  considered  to  be  due 
to  the  fungus  Diaporthe  parasitica,  is  apparently  spreading  with  considerable 
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rapidity  and  is  causing  tlie  destruction  of  large  numbers  of  chestnut  trees  in 
tbe  infested  regions. 

Suggestions  are  given  for  preventing  tlie  furtlier  spread  of  tlie  disease,  whicli 
include  the  inspection  and  destruction  of  diseased  nursery  stock  and  the  treat- 
ment of  diseased  trees  where  this  is  practicable.  In  regions  where  the  disease 
Is  widespread  It  is  l)elleved  doubtful  whether  individual  treatment  will  pay. 
Where  only  isolated  cases  have  appeared  it  is  believed  possible  to  stamp  out 
the  disease  by  carefully  cutting  out  and  burning  all  diseased  bark  and  limbs, 
thus  destroying  the  sources  of  infection. 

The  diseases  and  parasites  of  cacao,  F.  C.  von  Faber  (Arh.  K,  liioL  Anst, 
Land,  u,  Forstw.,  7  (1909),  No,  2,  pp.  193-S51,  pU.  2,  figs.  51).— A  monographic 
study  is  given  of  the  plant  diseases  and  insect  and  other  pests  to  which  the 
cacao  tree  is  subject. 

A  coffee  disease  in  Dominica  (Agr.  News  [Barbados],  8  (1909),  No.  193, 
p.  292). — A  brief  note  is  given  describing  the  attack  of  Stilbella  flavida  on  coffee 
berries  that  were  received  from  Dominica.  This  fungus  has  caused  serious 
damage  in  Mexico  and  In  several  South  American  States  and  is  also  reported 
from  Trinidad  and  Jamaica. 

Preventive  measures  are  given  which  Include  the  removal  and  destruction 
of  the  affected  plants,  spraying,  and  careful  attention  to  tillage. 

Boot  diseases  of  Hevea  brasiliensis,  W.  J.  Gallagheb  {Dept.  Agr.  Fed. 
Malay  States  Bui.  2,  pp.  13). — According  to  the  author,  the  Para  rubber  trees 
In  the  Malay  Peninsula  seem  to  be  suffering  from  root  diseases.  An  Investi- 
gation led  to  the  Identification  of  the  cause,  which  Is  said  to  be  due  to  Fames 
semitostus.  A  description  of  the  fungus  and  the  symptoms  produced  upon  the 
trees  Is  given. 

The  source  of  the  trouble  seems  to  l>e  In  many  instances  the  spread  of  the 
fungus  from  roots  and  stumps  of  trees  other  than  rubber.  In  combating  the 
disease,  so  far  as  possible  all  roots,  stumps,  and  logs  should  be  cleared  away, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  the  mycelium  spreading  to  the  newly 
planted  trees. 

Another  root  disease,  due  to  an  undetermined  fungus,  is  found  occasionally 
on  Para  rubber  and  quite  frequently  on  camphor.  The  symptoms  are  quite 
similar  to  those  produced  by  the  above-described  fungus,  but  the  fungus  Itself 
beliaves  In  quite  a  different  manner. 

A  preliminary  note  on  a  branch  and  stem  disease  of  Hevea  brasiliensis, 
W.  J.  Gallagher  {Dept.  Agr.  Fed.  Malay  States  Bui.  6,  pp.  6,  fig.  1). — A  branch 
and  stem  disease  of  the  Para  rubber  seems  to  be  quite  prevalent,  and  a  study  has 
been  made  of  it  with  the  result  that  a  number  of  fungi  have  been  found  asso- 
ciated with  the  disease,  but  the  identification  of  the  causal  fungus  has  not  been 
definitely  determined. 

The  disease  seems  to  be  found  on  trees  of  all  ages,  and  on  young  trees  it  first 
shows  itself  just  above  the  fork,  generally  on  a  branch,  but  sometimes  on  the 
main  stem.  The  first  sign  is  the  exudation  of  a  black  latex,  and  as  the  disease 
progresses  the  branches  and  stems  are  girdled,  the  leaves  drop,  and  the  branch 
is  quickly  killed. 

Pending  a  detailed  study  of  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  means  for  Its  con- 
trol, remedial  and  preventive  measures  are  suggested  which  consist  of  cutting  out 
the  diseased  branches  and  coating  the  wounds  with  tar  or  other  material.  It  is 
thought  possible  that  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  where  the  attack  Is 
limited  to  a  few  trees,  would  prove  advantageous. 

Parasitic  and  semiparasitic  nematodes  occorringr  on  plants,  K.  Marcinow- 
8KI  {Arh.  K,  Biol.  Anst.  Land  u.  Forstw.,  7  {1909),  No.  1,  pp.  1-1^2,  pi.  1,  figs. 
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76). — The  results  of  a  study  of  the  parasitic  and  nonparasitic  forms  of 
nematodes  are  given,  8i>ecial  attention  being  paid  to  the  morphology  and  biology 
of  the  different  si)ecies.  Nine  genera  are  described,  of  which  the  jiarasitic 
forms  are  9  si)ecie8  of  Tylenchus  and  2  of  Ileterodera. 

An  extensive  bibliography  completes  the  publication. 

Experiments  with  insecticides  and  fung^icides  {Jour,  Cooper  Research  Lab., 
1909,  No.  i,  pp.  J1~1U  pi^'  i^)- — A  brief  outline  is  given  of  experiments  being 
carried  on  with  insecticides  and  fungicides  in  which  practically  all  the  materials 
reputed  to  have  fungicidal  or  insecticidal  value  are  being  tested. 

Copper  as  a  fungicide,  \V.  II.  Barlow  {Jour,  Cooper  Research  Lab.,  1909,  \o. 
i.  pp.  3't-50). — A  summary  Is  given  of  investigations  relating  to  the  use  of 
copper  as  a  fungicide,  and  the  chemistry  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  its  action  on 
fungi,  leaves,  and  upon  the  assimilation  of  the  plant  are  discussed. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY. 

A  biological  investigation  of  the  Athabaska-Mackenzie  region,  E.  A^ 
Preble  {V.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Biol.  Survey,  Sorth  American  Fauna  No,  27, 
pp.  J7J.  pis.  Jo,  figs.  16). — This  work  is  based  mainly  upon  two  exi)editions  con- 
ducted by  the  author,  the  first  in  11)01,  the  second  in  1903-4.  Attention  is  first 
given  to  the  Itinerary  (pp.  11-16) ;  physical  geography  and  climatology  of  the 
Mackenzie  Basin  (pp.  1Q-A9)  ;  and  life  zones  of  the  Athabaska-Mackenzie  region 
( pp.  49-58 ) .  The  area  lies  within  the  Boreal  Region  and  comprises  parts  of  each 
of  its  three  subdivisions.  Previous  explorations  and  collections  (pp.  54-85)  are 
then  discussed,  followed  by  a  general  account  of  the  routes  traversed  by  the 
Biological  Survey  parties  (pp.  85-125). 

The  mammals  are  considered  at  length,  all  the  species  known  to  occur  in  the 
region  being  listed  (i>p.  12(>-251).  **  Owing  to  the  uniformity  of  climatic  and 
physiographic  conditions  in  the  north  many  species  range  over  large  areas 
without  differentiation  Into  races;  consequently  few  new  forms  have  been  de- 
tected. It  has  been  necessary  to  describe  only  one,  a  northern  form  of  Evoioinys 
gapperi;  lu  the  case  of  one  or  two  other  forms,  old  names  have  been  revived." 

All  the  si)ecles  of  birds  that  have  been  authoritatively  rei>orted  from  the 
regions  are  listed  (pp.  251-500).  "  In  the  spring,  when  Its  rivers  and  swamps 
are  freed  from  the  grasp  of  the  long  Arctic  winter,  the  region  becomes  the  resort 
of  millions  of  birds  which  hasten  to  breed  within  Its  borders.  These  include 
representatives,  and  In  some  cases  the  bulk  of  the  Individuals,  of  most  of  the 
migratory  game  birds,  which  are  of  great  economic  importance  in  the  United 
States,  where  many  of  them  winter." 

But  few  reptiles  and  batrachlans  live  In  the  region,  only  5  species  t)eing 
recorded  (pp.  500-502).  Twenty  si)ecles  of  fresh-water  and  anadromous  fishes 
are  listed  (pp.  502  515)  from  the  Mackenzie  Valley.  The  trees  and  shrubs  of 
the  region  are  considered  at  some  length  (pp.  515-534)  and  a  list  of  the  prln- 
cli)al  b(X)ks  and  articles  relating  to  the  birds  and  mammals  of  the  region  is 
appended. 

Be^ulation  for  the  protection  of  deer  in  Alaska  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Biol, 
Survey  Cire.  68,  p.  /). — Regulations  additional  to  those  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  455)  are  here  prbmulgated. 

Fur  farming,  A.  R.  Harding  (Columbus,  Ohio,  1909,  pp,  186,  pi  1,  figs.  25). — 
A  book  of  information  about  fur-bearing  animals,  inclosures,  habits,  care,  etc. 

The  mammals  of  Indiana,  W.  L.  Hahn  {Ind.  Dept.  Qeol,  and  Xat.  Resources 
Ann.  Rpt„  83  (WOS),  pp.  Jin-65h  figs,  ^i).— A  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
mammals  occurring  In  Indiana  in  recent  times. 
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TTse  of  poisons  for  destroying  noxious  mammals,  D.  E.  Lantz  ( TJ,  8,  Dcpt, 
Agr,  Yearbook  1908,  pp,  421-482). — ^This  article  describes  the  various  poisons 
employed  in  the  destruction  of  noxious  mammals  and  gives  directions  for  their 
use. 

Methods  of  killing  coyotes,  J.  C.  Cunningham  (Breeder's  Qaz,,  56  (1909), 
No,  4*  p.  1S2), — ^An  account  of  some  California  methods  of  poisoning  and  trap- 
ping coyotes.  It  is  said  that  on  many  of  the  big  cattle  ranches  Australian  stag 
hounds  are  now  used. 

How  to  destroy  rats,  D.  E.  Lantz  ( U,  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  369,  pp.  20, 
figs.  >5). — This  bullethi  is.  In  the  main,  a  digest  of  Bulletin  33  of  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey  of  this  Department  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  346). 

Mouse  plagnies,  their  control  and  prevention,  S.  E.  Piper  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr, 
Yeart)ook  1908,  pp.  301-310,  pis.  5). — ^A  brief  account  of  outbreaks  In  which 
mice  become  the  source  of  great  loss.  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  methods 
by  which  they  may  be  controlled  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  54). 

The  susceptibility  of  gophers,  field  mice,  and  gn^ound  squirrels  to  plague 
infection,  G.  W.  McCoy  (Jour.  Infect,  Diseases,  6  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  283-288).— 
In  the  experiments  here  reported  3  families  of  the  order  Rodentia  were  repre- 
sented by  the  California  pocket  gopher  (Thomomys  bottw),  field  mouse 
(Microtus  calif omicus),  and  ground  squirrel  (Citellus  beechyi),  respectively. 

**  Gophers  are  highly  resistant  to  plague  when  inoculated  by  the  cutaneous 
method,  but  apparently  often  susceptible  when  inoculated  subcutaneously.  As 
only  4  animals  were  used  for  the  subcutaneous  inoculation,  no  sure  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  from  the  exi)erinients.  Field  mice  are  moderately  susceptible  to 
cutaneous  inoculation  and  quite  susceptible  to  subcutaneous  Inoculation.  Plague 
infection  was  successfully  carried  directly  from  animal  to  animal  through  three 
transfers  in  field  mice  by  the  cutaneous  method  of  inoculation.  Ground  squir- 
rels are  highly  susceptible  to  plague  infection,  no  example  of  immunity  having 
been  encountered. 

**  We  may  conclude  that  gophers  are  not  sufficiently  susceptible  to  infection 
with  Bacillus  pcstis  to  be  of  any  importance  from  an  epidemiological  point  of 
view.  Field  mice  are  probably  about  as  susceptible  as  rats,  but  as  they  rarely 
come  in  close  contact  with  man,  it  is  Improbable  that  they  will  ever  be  a  serious 
factor  in  the  spread  of  plague.  As  we  already  know  from  experience,  ground 
squirrels  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  plague  epidemiology." 

Campaign  against  ground  squirrels  in  Contra  Costa  County,  California, 
R.  Blue  (Pub.  Health  and  Mar.  Ilosp,  8en\  V.  8.,  Pub.  HeaHh  Rpts,,  24  (1909), 
No,  21,  pp,  674-676;  Reprint,  pp.  5), — Headquarters  were  established  at  Alamo, 
Cal.,  about  April  20,  1909,  and  a  campaign  has  been  inaugurated  which  con- 
sists of  shooting,  trapping,  and  poisoning.  For  the  latter  purpose  small  gas 
machines  will  be  used  for  sulphur  and  carbon  bisulphid  asphyxiation. 

The  economic  value  of  predaceous  birds  and  mammals,  A.  K.  Fisheb  ( U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1908,  pp.  187-194,  P?«.  5).— This  article  discusses  the 
economic  value  of  some  of  the  better  known  predaceous  species.  Man's  inter- 
ference is  shown  to  have  been  an  Important  factor  in  the  undue  increase  of 
many  pests. 

Several  aspects  of  the  protection  of  our  native  birds,  W.  W.  Fboggatt  (Agr. 
Qaz,  N,  8.  Wales,  20  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  369-376).— A  somewhat  extended  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  as  applying  to  the  conditions  in  Australia. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  when  the  natural  food  of  insectivorous 
birds,  etc.,  is  destroyed,  or,  due  to  the  destruction  of  their  natural  enemies, 
these  birds  increase  in  numbers  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  natural  food  supply, 
they  may  become  injurious  by  preying  upon  vegetation.  The  magpie  in 
Australia  is  cited  as  an  instance  of  this  adaptation  to  the  changed  conditions. 
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The  relation  between  birds  and  insects,  F.  E.  L.  Beal  {U.  8.  DepU  Agr, 
Yearbook  1908,  pp.  3^3-850), — ^The  aatbor  considers  birds  to  be  the  most  im- 
IMjrtant  natural  factor  in  the  control  of  injurious  insects,  and  he  l)elieves  that 
they  do  but  little  i)ermanent  harm  in  eating  insects  indiscriminately. 

The  importance  of  local  ecological  studies  to  entomology,  O.  W.  Johnson 
(Psyche,  16  {1909),  No,  /,  pp,  5-12),— This  is  the  presidential  address  delivered 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Entomological  Club,  January  19,  1909. 

Some  phenomena  associated  with  parasitism,  F.  A.  Pons  (Parasitology,  2 
(1909),  \o,  1-2,  pp,  42-56,  figs,  3). — "In  the  Insects,  parasitism  appears  to 
influence  caste  production.  Grassi  suggested  that  the  sterility  of  soldiers  and 
workers  in  Termites  Is  due  to  protozoan  parasites.  In  ants  a  giant  caste  is 
Icnown  (mermithergates)  always  harboring  a  nematode  worm." 

Detection  of  eggs  of  parasites  in  feces,  W.  Telemann  (Deut.  Med,  Wchnschr,, 
34  (!90S),  No.  35,  pp,  1510,  1511),— The  author  describes  his  method  for  the 
detection  of  eggs  in  feces  as  follows:  (1)  Select  several  small  portions,  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  from  different  parts  of  the  stool  to  be  examined;  (2)  mix 
them  in  a  reagent  glass  filled  with  equal  parts  ether  and  hydrochloric  acid; 
(3)  shake  the  mixture;  (4)  filter  through  a  hair  sieve;  and  (5)  centrifugallze 
the  filtrate  for  1  minute.  The  eggs  will  be  found  at  the  distal  ends  of  the  cen- 
trifugal tubes. 

Beport  of  standing  committee  on  insects  and  diseases,  W.  T.  Hobne  (Ann, 
Rpt.  Cuban  Nat,  Hort,  8oc.,  3  (1909),  pp.  55-^).— Particular  attention  Is  given 
to  citrus  troubles,  of  which  the  blue-green  beetle  (Pachtumts  sp.)  is  said  to  be 
the  most  serious.  During  the  excessive  droughts  of  the  previous  2  years  all  the 
groves  unless  treated  with  sulfur  suflTered  considerably  as  the  result  of  the  at- 
tacks of  the  red  spider.  It  Is  said  to  be  necessary  to  spray  all  lemon  and  grape 
fruit  orchards  for  the  rust  mite,  as  well  as  the  orchards  of  oranges  Intended  for 
export. 

The  citrus  white  fiy,  which  was  abundant  In  the  vicinity  of  the  experiment 
station  4  years  ago,  can  not  now  be  found  upon  the  Island.  The  principal 
fungus  which  attacks  the  guava  white  fly  in  Cuba  looks  like  the  Aschcrsonia 
aleyrodis  which  attacks  the  white  fly  In  Florida.  In  previous  years  the  long 
scale  and  the  oyster-shell  scale  were  extensively  destroyed  by  a  gray  fungus 
Ophionectria  coccicola,  while  during  the  summer  of  1908  the  round  black  scale 
was  attacked  in  a  very  effective  manner  by  Sphwrostilbe  coccophila.  The  snow 
scale  (Chionaspis  sp.)  Is  said  to  be  rather  exempt  from  natural  enemies. 

The  orange  borer  (Apate  carmelita)  was  frequently  reported  as  injuring 
young  citrus  trees.  The  scab  of  lemons,  grape  fruit,  etc.,  and  gummosis  or  foot 
rot  are  also  considered,  and  brief  mention  made  of  vegetable  and  tobacco 
troubles. 

Beport  of  the  superintendent  of  entomology,  J.  Kotinsky  (Rpt,  Bd,  Comr&, 
Agr.  and  Forestry  Hawaii,  5  (1908),  pp,  97-119,  pL  i).— This  Is  the  fifth  report 
of  the  division  of  entomology,  covering  the  calendar  year  1908. 

Inspection  work  Is  said  to  have  taken  up  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  Among 
the  pests  on  fruits  condemned  were  Aspidiotus  rapaas  on  apples,  pears,  and 
lemons,  and  the  purple  and  San  Jos6  scales  on  lemons.  Very  few  lots  of  turnips 
were  admitted  owing  to  infestation  by  the  cabbage  maggot  which  has  not  as 
yet  appeared  on  the  Islands.  Soil  on  roots,  etc.,  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  importations  as  a  source  of  agricultural  pests.  Lists  of  the  pests 
Intercepted  In  the  course  of  Inspection  and  the  beneficial  Insects  distributed  are 
included  and  the  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  importation  and  the 
inspection  of  honey  bees  and  honey  are  appended. 
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[Notes  on  insect  pests]  (Jour,  Bd,  Agr.  [London?^,  16  (1909),  No,  S,  pp, 
210-212). — Reports  an  the  occurrence  of  the  pear-leaf  blister-mite  (EriophycH 
pyri)  indicate  that  the  pest  is  increasing  in  frequence  in  Great  Britain.  A 
serious  attaclt  of  the  willow  beetle  {Oalcrucella  Hneola)  in  Somerset  ruined 
many  willows  for  commercial  purposes,  in  some  cases  the  whole  crop  being 
destroyed. 

[Notes  on  insect  pests]  {Jour,  Bd,  Agr,  [London],  16  {1900),  No,  4,  pp. 
293-297,  pl8,  2,  fig,  1), — ^The  bulb  mite  {Rhizoglyphus  echinopus)  was  reported 
as  a  source  of  injury  by  a  number  of  correspondents,  particularly  the  larger 
growers  in  Ireland.  Vaporite  and  Apterite  lightly  powdered  over  a  scale 
of  the  bulb  were  found  to  kill  the  moths  in  a  short  time.  The  narcissus  J3y 
{Merodon  equcstris)  was  a  great  pest  of  narcissus  bulbs  4  or  5  years  ago,  but 
is  now  rarely  found  due  to  the  practice  of  destroying  all  sickly  and  infested  bulbs. 

Leaves  of  the  evergreen  oak  infested  by  the  larvae  of  LithocolletU  mcssaniella 
were  received  from  Guildford  with  the  statement  that  apparently  every  ever- 
green oak  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  was  affected  and  that  some  of  the 
younger  trees  had  Injuries  on  every  leaf.  The  Careless  variety  of  the  goose- 
berry is  believed  to  escape  generally  If  not  always  the  attack  of  the  red  spider. 
The  occurrence  of  the  asparagus  beetle,  pear  midge,  Otiorhynchus  picipes, 
Byturus  iomentosus,  DUophus  febrUis,  Spathcgaster  haccarum,  and  Terua  tcr- 
minalis  are  also  noted. 

Insects  of  the  year  1907  [in  Scotland],  R.  S.  Macdougall  {Trans,  High- 
land and  Agr.  8oc.  Scot,,  5.  ser.,  20  ( 1908),  pp,  SOoSOH) ,— The  beech-felted  scale 
{Crypiococcus  fagi)  Is  said  to  be  widespread  over  the  country  and  destructive 
to  the  beech.  The  gooseberry  and  currant  saw-fly  {Nematus  rihesii)  and  the 
magpie  moth  {Abraxas  grossulariata)  continue  every  year  to  be  most  trouble- 
some. Methods  of  combating  these  i>ests  and  the  oyster-shell  scale,  woolly  aphis, 
spruce-gall  aphis,  larch  aphis,  and  ox  warble  flies  are  considered. 

Injuries  to  cultivated  plants  by  insects  {Ber.  K,  Lchranst.  Wein,  Obst  u, 
(Jartcnbau  Oeiscnhcim,  1907,  pp.  275-^05,  figs.  8). — This  report  consists  of  a 
number  of  short  articles  on  the  insects  that  were  Injurious  in  Germany  during 
1907. 

Among  the  Insects  considered  by  G.  LUstner  are  several  scale  pests  of  poma- 
ceous  fruits,  the  injuries  by  and  parasites  of  Cochylis  ambiguelJa,  the  In- 
juries by  bagworms,  Eudemis  botrana  and  Julus  londinensis,  observations  on 
the  occurrence  of  mites  on  fruit  trees  and  the  grapevine,  and  injury  to  apples 
by  ArgyrvHthia  conjugclla.  Accounts  are  given  by  E.  Molz  on  the  cause  of  color 
dimorphism  in  Rhynchites  betuleti,  on  the  terminal  galls  of  the  branches  of 
Abies  nobUis  caused  by  Chermes  picew,  and  of  the  Injury  to  Ampelopsia 
quinquefoHa  by  Spilosoma  lupricipeda,  H.  Morstatt  reimrts  Investigations  made 
of  Diaspis  faUax  and  of  a  new  pest  of  the  strawberry  in  Germany. 

Some  new  grails  and  gftU  formers  from  Chile,  Kieffeb  and  P.  Hebbst 
{Ccntm.  Bakt.  [etc],  2.  Abt„  23  {1909),  No,  l-o,  pp.  119-126,  figs,  7).— Galls 
formed  by  trypetids,  cecidomylds,  aphlds,  coccids,  etc.,  on  several  8i)ecie8  of 
plaints  including  Hydrangea  are  here  considered.  Several  genera  and  species  of 
gall  formers  are  described  as  new. 

The  influence  of  different  kinds  of  fallow  on  some  injurious  insects,  N. 
KiJRDUMOV  {Yuzh,  Ross,  8elsk.  Khoz.  Ghaz,,  1907,  No,  35;  abs,  in  Zhur,  Opuitn, 
Agron.  [Russ.  Jour,  Expt.  Landw.],  10  {1909),  No.  2,  pp,  199,  200).— The  author 
shows  that  early  fallow  contributes  to  the  destruction  of  Anisoplia  austriaca 
and  that  black  fallow  is  similarly  destructive  for  Agrotis  segetum. 

Methods  of  protecting^  plants  from  injurious  insects,  I.  PaciioskiI  {Zap, 
Imp.  Obshch,  8el8k.  Khoz.  Yuzh.  Rosa.,  78  {1908),  Nos.  1-2,  pp.  12-25;  S-4, 
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pp,  27-42;  ahs,  in  Zhur.  Opuitn,  Agron,  [Russ.  Jour.  EwpU  Landu?.],  10  {1909), 
Ao.  /,  pp.  82,  iS3), — This  article  is  a  critical  review  of  the  existing  measures  for 
combating  injurious  insects. 

Plant  pest  treatment,  H.  A.  Surface  {Zool.  Bui,  Penn.  Dept.  Agr„  7  (1909), 
Xo,  1,  pp.  31). — In  Section  A  a  list  is  given  of  the  plants  or  property  liable  to 
injury,  with  references  to  Section  B  In  which  are  given  formulas  and  methods, 
and  to  Section  0  In  which  directions  are  given  as  to  the  dates  and  periods  of 
application. 

The  use  of  iron  arsenate  as  an  insecticide,  V.  Vermorel  and  K,  Dantony 
(Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  US  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  302-S04) .—The  authors 
have  conducted  exi)eriment8  with  Iron  arsenate  and  here  reiwrt  upon  its  value 
as  an  insecticide.  Considerable  success  lias  followed  its  use  during  1906,  1907, 
and  190S  in  combating  the  codling  moth. 

It  is  preimred  by  slowly  adding  400  gm.  of  Iron  sulphate  dissolved  in  10 
liters  of  water  to  an  equal  amount  of  arsenate  of  soda  also  dissolved  in  10 
liters  of  water.  The  solution  should  be  constantly  agitated  as  the  addition  is 
made.  Due  to  the  variation  in  the  purity  of  these  chemicals  It  Is  necessary 
toward  the  end  of  the  operation  to  test  the  mixture  with  potassium  ferrocyanid 
(or  iK)ta8sium  ferricyanid)  paper  In  order  to  prevent  an  excess  of  the  iron 
sulphate.  No  more  of  the  solution  should  be  added  after  the  paper  turns  blue 
and  it  Is  also  lmi>ortant  that  there  should  not  be  an  excess  of  soluble  arsenate. 

The  stock  mixture  should  be  diluted  with  water  to  make  100  liters  and  will 
contain  200  gm.  of  ferrous  arsenate  per  hectoliter,  also  some  sulphate  of  soda 
and  ferrous  hydrate.  When  In  contact  with  the  air  the  ferrous  arsenate  turns 
grcHMiish,  becoming  ferroso-ferric  arsenate,  and  the  ferrous  hydrate  turns  to 
ferric  hydrate,  which  is  the  best  antidote  for  arsenic  iwlsonlng.  The  general 
color  of  the  spray  material  Is  a  dirty  green  and  can  not  be  mistaken  for  any 
f(KHl  product.  The  maximum  adhesive  power  Is  reached  at  the  dilution  here 
given. 

Iron  arsenate  and  the  arsenical  salts,  V.  Vermorel  and  E.  Dantony  iL\i.r' 
srniatc  Frrrrux  ct  Ics  8 els  Ars^nicaux.  Montpellier  and  VUlef ranch e,  1909, 
pp.  .5^). — This  work  discusses  the  arsenical  insecticides,  particular  attention 
being  given  to  iron  arsenate,  a  brief  account  of  which  is  above  noted.  On  the 
basis  of  several  years*  exi)eriments  the  authors  conclude  that  the  action  of  iron 
ai-senate,  as  an  insecticide,  Is  equal  and  sometimes  superior  to  that  of  lead 
arsenate.  It  is  easily  preimred  for  use  and  Its  adhesive  power  Is  greater  than 
that  of  similar  products. 

Among  the  advantages  that  this  insecticide  has  over  lead  arsenate  are  Its 
characteristic  color  which  prevents  a  mistaken  use  and  the  presence  of  Iron  In 
l)lace  of  lead,  the  former  having  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  foliage.  The  most 
imiK)rtant  advantage,  however,  is  the  cheapness  of  the  product  due  to  the 
ch€»apnoss  of  sulphate  of  Iron  as  compared  with  acetate  of  lead. 

A  new  method  for  making  arsenical  spray,  E.  H.  Twight  {Better  Fruit,  4 
{1909),  .Yo.  /f,  pp.  2Ji,  2-5). — ^Thls  Is  an  account  of  the  use  of  iron  arsenate  as  an 
insecticide  as  above  noted. 

The  termites  or  white  ants,  K.  Escherich  {Die  Termiten  Oder  Weissen 
Amritfcn.  Lcipsic,  1900,  pp.  XII +198,  pi.  1,  figs.  51;  rev.  in  8ci.  Prog.  Twentieth 
Cent.,  J,  (1009),  Ao.  13,  pp.  171,  172).— This  Is  a  summary  of  the  life  history 
and  bionomics  of  termites. 

Locust  destruction,  A.  Ki-xly  {Natal  Agr.  Jour.,  12  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  7^7- 
7//.^0.— This  is  a  rei>ort  of  the  work  for  the  season  of  1908-9  in  Natal, 

Combating  the  migratory  locusts  with  chemical  products,  J.  Schroeoer 
{Ztschr.  Pfianzcnkrank.,  19   {1909),  No.  1,  pp.  1-13,  figs.  4;  But.  Hens.  Off. 
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Renseig.  Agr.  [Paris],  8  {1909),  No,  i,  pp.  U-51).— This  is  a  report  of  experi- 
ments conducted  in  Uruguay  witli  contact  and  stomach  poisons. 

While  as  high  as  82  per  cent  were  Ijllled  by  contact  sprays  this  method  is 
only  applicable  to  gardens,  small  fields,  and  orchards.  For  more  extensive  op- 
erations sweetened  arsenicals  must  be  used.  In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results 
the  author  considers  it  necessary  to  establish  a  well -organized  force  in  the 
localities  where  the  locusts  are  known  to  breed.  It  is  also  deemed  desirable  that 
the  governments  of  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Argentina,  and  Brazil  cooperate  in 
dealing  with  the  pest. 

Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  migratory 
locusts,  their  eggs,  and  young,  J.  Schroedeb  (Ztschr,  Pflanzenkrank,,  19 
{1909),  No,  ly  pp,  13-18). — The  results  of  analyses  here  reported  show  that  the 
migratory  locust  is  much  richer  in  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  but  poorer  in 
potash  than  is  barnyard  manure. 

Papers  on  deciduous  fruit  insects  and  insecticides.  The  pear  thrips  and 
its  control,  D.  Moulton  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur,  Ent,  Bui,  80,  pt,  4,  pp,  51-66, 
pis.  3,  figs,  5). — In  continuation  of  investigations  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19, 
p.  453),  it  is  announced  that  the  adult  thrips  cause  scab  on  pears,  while  the 
larvte  produce  scab  on  prunes.  The  adults  accomplish  their  feeding  by  rasping 
the  tissues  and  sucking  out  the  plant  juices  in  the  early  buds  and  blossoms. 

Studies  of  the  seasonal  history  and  habits  of  the  i)est  are  reported.  Records 
kept  of  the  emergence  from  the  soil  of  adults  from  4  orchards  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  in  1909  show  the  first  to  have  been  collected  on  February  15,  while 
by  February  25,  they  were  common  in  all  orchards.  The  maximum  emergence 
begins  about  February  19  and  continues  until  about  March  16.  Practically  all 
the  thrips  were  out  of  the  ground  by  March  20.  A  lack  of  food  supply  causes 
the  adults  to  migrate,  and  the  fact  that  migration  often  takes  place  before  the 
period  of  oviposltion  begins  explains  why  the  thrips  may  injure  an  orchard 
during  one  season  and  seem  to  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  It  the 
next.  In  1909,  oviposltion  was  first  observed  on  March  10.  Larvce  hatch  out 
in  about  4  days  and  seek  sheltered  places  between  rolled  or  folded  leaves  or 
in  blossoms  or  He  close  along  the  veins  on  some  of  the  larger  leaves.  They 
reach  full  growth  after  2  or  3  weeks,  drop  to  the  ground  and  penetrate  Into  it 
for  several  inches  where  they  enclose  themselves  in  a  tiny  cell  and  remain 
during  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  While  they  usually  remain  in  the  3  or  4  in.  of 
harder  ground  Immediately  below  the  surface,  where  the  soil  is  loose  owing  to 
a  shallow  spring  cultivation,  they  i)enetrate  to  a  much  greater  depth  and  have 
been  found  at  a  depth  of  from  15  to  16  in.  The  period  of  pupation  begins  in 
September  and  reaches  its  maximum  during  October,  November,  and  December. 

Practical  and  efficient  measures  have  been  perfected  for  the  control  of  this 
pest. 

"  To  gain  complete  control  of  the  pear  thrips,  both  plowing  and  spraying 
should  be  adopted  as  remedial.  I^nd  should  be  plowed  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  early  rains  in  October,  November,  and  December,  to  a  depth  of  from  7  to 
10  in.,  harrowed  or  disked,  and  then  cross  plowed,  the  second  plowing  to  be 
followed  also  by  harrowing.  The  pupse  are  by  this  means  broken  from  their 
protecting  cells  and  most  of  them  either  Injured  or  killed. 

"A  combination  spray  of  black-leaf  tobacco  extract  in  the  proix>rtion  of  1  part 
of  extract  to  60  parts  of  water  and  2  per  cent  distillate  oil  emulsion,  or  a  spray 
of  black-leaf  extract  alone,  should  be  used  against  the  adults  during  early 
March,  just  when  the  cluster  buds  begin  to  oi>en,  and  against  the  larvae  in  April, 
after  the  blossom  petals  fall.  The  thrips  must  be  killed  by  contact  Insecticides, 
and  not  by  internal  poisons. 
15149— No.  8—09 5 
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"  Fertilizers  and  irrigation  do  not  kill  the  thrlps  in  the  ground.  They  act 
against  them  only  Indirectly,  by  placing  the  soil  in  l)etter  condition  for  cultiva- 
tion and  by  strengthening  the  treea" 

A  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  British  Thysanoptera  (Terebrantia), 
with  notes  on  injurious  species,  R.  S.  Bagnall  {Jour,  Econ,  Biol,,  4  {1909), 
No,  2y  pp.  33-^1), — Food  plants  and  localities  are  recorded  for  species  belonging 
to  the  genera  Chirothrips,  Limothrips,  Euthrips,  Anaphothrips,  Leucothrips, 
Hellothrii)8,  Parthenothrips,  Aptinothrips,  Thrips,  and  Platythrips.  Chiroihripa 
similis  from  grass  is  described  as  new.  Limoihrips  cercalium  {=avenw)  was 
talcen  from  Solanum  dulcamara,  Euthrips  pyri  was  received  from  Berkhamsted 
where  it  had  been  taken  In  plum  blossoms. 

Notes  on  our  species  of  Emesidse,  N.  Banks  {Psyche,  16  {1909),  No.  3,  pp. 
43- i8,  figti.  2). — Twelve  si)ecle8  representing  6  genera  of  "skeleton-bugs"  are 
rei)orted  from  the  United  States  of  which  7  are  described  as  new  to  science. 

Anatomical  and  histological  studies  of  the  digestive  canal  of  Cimbex 
americana,  H.  H.  P.  and  H.  C.  M.  Severin  {Trans,  Wis,  Acad,  Set.,  Arts,  and 
Letters,  16  {1908),  pt,  1,  No,  1,  pp.  38-60,  pis,  -}).— Studies  of  the  American 
saw  fly. 

Habits  of  the  American  sawfly  (Cimbex  americana),  with  observations  on 
its  egg  parasite,  Trichogramma  pretiosa,  H.  H.  P.  and  H.  C.  M.  Sevebin  ( Trans, 
Wis,  Aead,  Sci„  Arts,  and  Letters,  16  {1908),  pt.  1,  No,  1,  pp,  61-76,  pi.  J).— This 
is  a  rer^ort  of  biological  studies  of  material  obtained  from  peach-leaved  willow 
{Salix  amygdaloides)  and  long-leaved  willow  {S.  longifolia)  in  Milwaukee 
County,  Wis.  The  sawfly  cuts  rough  gashes  through  the  bark,  which  ext^id 
transversely  or  nearly  so  around  the  branches.  The  Imago  first  makes  its 
appearance  about  the  beginning  of  June  and  disappears  toward  the  middle  of 
July.    Five  hundred  or  more  eggs  may  be  dei)osited  by  the  female. 

"  The  total  number  of  eggs  deposited  on  100  leaves  of  the  peach-leaved  willow 
was  305,  of  which  only  5  eggs  were  parasitized  by  Trichogramma  pretiosa, 
whereas  upon  the  long-leaved  willow  there  were  280  eggs  deposited,  and  of 
these,  6  were  parasitized  by  this  same  Hymenopteron.  The  percentage  of  eggs 
which  failed  to  hatch  on  account  of  this  egg-parasite  was  therefore  less  than  2 
per  cent. 

"  The  number  of  pupae  of  T,  pretiosa  found  in  the  5  parasitized  eggs  was, 
respectively,  15,  18,  22,  25,  and  30." 

Aphididse  of  southern  California,  II,  E.  O.  Essio  {Pomona  Jour,  Ent.,  1 
{1909),  No,  2,  pp.  47-52,  figs,  //).— In  continuation  of  an  article  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  451),  notes  are  contributed  on  the  orange  aphis  {Aphis  citri) 
and  the  walnut  aphis  {Callipterus  juglandicola)  which  is  of  great  economic 
importance  in  southern  California  due  to  its  damage  to  walnut  trees.  The 
api)earance  of  this  species  on  walnut  is  so  sudden  and  often  occurs  in  such  num- 
bers that  the  damage  is  done  before  the  orchardist  is  aware  of  its  presence. 

Further  studies  on  the  grape  phylloxera,  B.  Gbassi  and  Anna  FoA  {Atti  R. 
Acead,  Lined,  Rend,  CI,  8ei,  Fis„  Mat,  e  Nat,,  5,  ser.,  17  {1908),  I,  No,  12,  pp. 
753-160;  II,  No.  8,  pp.  31,9-359).— K  report  of  biological  studies. 

Further  studies  on  the  gall  form  of  the  grape  phylloxera,  B.  Grassi  and 
R.  Gbandori  {Atti  R.  Acead,  Lincei,  Rend,  CI,  Sci,  FHs.,  Mat.  e  Nat,,  5.  ser,,  17 
{1908),  I,  No,  12,  pp,  760-770;  II,  No,  3,  pp.  99-106).— A  report  of  biologicaT 
Investigations. 

Besults  of  new  investigations  in  Italy  on  the  biology  of  phylloxera,  par- 
ticularly the  grapevine  phylloxera,  C.  von  Janicki  {Zool.  Zenthh,  IS  {1908), 
No.  12-13,  pp.  353-376,  figs.  (5).— This  is  an  extended  sevlew  of  the  iHTestiga- 
tions  of  Grassi,  Fofi,  and  Grandori,  noted  above. 
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Combatingr  the  phylloxera  in  Algeria,  R.  Mar^s  (BuU  Agr.  AlgMe  et  Tunisie, 
15  {1909),  No.  9,  pp,  197-216;  Rev.  Vit.,  31  {1909),  Nob.  801,  pp.  6U-618;  808, 
pp.  646-649;  809,  pp.  668-673), — ^This  is  a  report  presented  at  the  Agricultural 
Congress  held  at  CJonstantine,  in  which  an  account  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
grape  phylloxera  in  Algeria  is  given  and  methods  dealing  with  it  are  considered. 
The  pest  is  said  to  have  first  been  discovered  in  Algeria  at  Tlemcen  in  1885. 

The  anatomy  of  Siphonophora  rosarum,  the  green-fly  pest  of  the  rose  tree, 
A.  J.  Grove  {Parasitology,  2  {1909),  No.  1-2,  pp.  1-28,  pi.  1,  figs.  15).— A 
bibliography  of  15  titles,  relating  to  the  subject,  accompanies  the  account. 

Preparations  for  winter  fumigation  for  the  citrus  white  fly,  A.  W.  Mob- 
rill  and  W.  W.  Yothebs  {U,  8,  Dept.  Agn,  Bur.  Ent.  Giro.  Ill,  pp.  12,  figs.  4).— 
As  a  result  of  investigations  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  this 
Department  during  the  past  3  years,  fumigation  for  the  citrus  white  fly  has 
been  placed  upon  a  practical  basis  and  the  process  has  been  so  simplified  that 
any  citrus  grower  can  undertake  the  treatment  of  his  grove  without  depend- 
ing upon  experienced  fumigators  to  conduct  the  operations. 

This  circular,  which  is  based  upon  Investigations  in  1907  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  555), 
and  extensive  field  experiments  since  conducted,  calls  attention  to  the  desira- 
bility and,  in  most  cases,  the  necessity  for  early  preparations,  and  gives  detailed 
directions  for  these.  The  authors  recommend  fumigation  for  this  pest  when 
groves  are  isolated  by  a  distance  of  at  least  200  yds.  from  all  other  infested 
groves,  in  citrus  groves  or  in  citrus-growing  sections  where  the  white  fly  has 
recently  appeared  and  is  still  of  limited  distribution,  and  In  sections  where  co- 
operation can  be  secured  among  growers  in  naturally  isolated  groups. 

The  genus  Pseudococcus  in  California,  E.  O.  Essio  {Pomona  Joun  Ent.,  1 
{1909),  No.  2,  pp.  35-46,  figs.  11).— A  provisional  key  to  the  females  of 
Pseudococcus  in  California  Is  given.  Pseudococcus  artemisiw,  P.  agrif olios  from 
beneath  the  bark  of  Quercus  agrifolia  In  the  locality  of  Claremont,  P.  obscurus 
from  the  roots  of  Opuntla  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Phenacoccus 
ramonw  from  the  roots  of  the  black  sage  {Ramona  siachyoides)  and  from 
the  foliage  of  Diplacus  glutinosus  are  described  as  new. 

Notes  on  Calif omian  coccidee,  H,  E.  O.  Essig  {Pomona  Jour.  Ent,  1  {1909), 
No.  2,  pp.  31-34,  figs.  6). — In  continuation  of  an  article  previously  noted  (E.  S. 
Rh  21,  p.  452),  Erium  lichtensioides  is  said  to  occur  in  considerable  numbers 
on  the  stems  and  twigs  of  Artemisia  californica.  The  long  scale  {Coccus 
longulus)  has  spread  rapidly  and  alarmed  many  citrus  growers  in  the  Clare- 
mont district.  The  chaff  scale  {Parlatoria  pergandii)  has  been  found  In  great 
numbers  infesting  the  trunk,  leaves,  and  fruit  of  an  orange  tree  in  Pomona. 

Host  index  to  California  coccidee,  R  O.  Essio  and  C.  F.  Baker  {Pomona 
Jour.  Ent.,  1  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  53-70).— Quarantine  records  are  Included  in 
this  list. 

Scale  insects  and  fung^i  [in  the  West  Indies]  {Agr.  News  [Barbados],  8 
{1909),  No.  186,  p.  186).— The  red-headed  fungus  is  said  to  be  abundant  in 
Dominica  and  probably  occurs  in  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  This  fungus 
attacks  the  purple  or  mussel  scale  {Mytilaspis  citricola)  principally  and  the 
orange  snow  scale  {Chionaspis  citri)  slightly.  The  green  shield  scale 
{Lecanium  viride),  the  brown  shield  scale  (L.  hemisphcricum) ,  and  similar 
scales  are  often  attacked  by  a  white  fungus  which  may  be  detected  by  the  fact 
that  these  scales  often  leave  a  whitish  mark  on  the  leaf  or  bark  when  they  are 
removed. 

A  preliminary  account  with  descriptions  of  parasites  of  Diaspis  pentagona, 
F.  SiLVESTRi  {Atii  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  Rend.  CI.  8ci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  18 
{1909),  I,  Nos.  10,  pp.  4S9-492;  11,  pp.  563-565).— A  lady  beetle  {Chilocorus 
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kuwanw)  from  China  and  Jaiian  and  2  chaloidoids,  Archenomus  orientalis  from 
Jniian  and  Prospaltella  diaapidicola  from  South  Africa  are  described  as  new. 

The  possibility  and  dangler  of  the  Introduction  of  the  San  Jos^  scale  into 
Great  Britain,  W.  BL  Collinge  {Proc.  Assoc.  Econ,  Biol,,  1  (1908),  No.  4,  pp. 
171-178). — The  author  considers  the  danger  of  the  introduction  of  this  scale 
into  Great  Britain  to  be  very  great  and  rigid  measures  necessary. 

Codling:  moth  investigations,  E.  D.  S.\nderson  et  al.  (New  Hampshire  Sta. 
RplH.  1907-8,  pp.  396-Ji98,  ph.  5,  figs.  23;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  2  (1909), 
Xo.  4,  pp.  309-311). — This  rei)ort  is  based  upon  investigations  conducted  in  New 
Hampshire  during  the  4  years  from  1905  to  1908,  a  popular  account  of  the 
first  2  years  of  which  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  56). 

Studies  were  made  in  May,  1907,  in  a  badly  infested  orchard  to  determine 
the  i)08itIon  of  cocoons  on- the  trees.  Out  of  385  cocoons  found  on  7  trees,  70 
per  cent  were  on  the  trunlc  and  the  remainder  on  the  main  branches.  Of 
those  on  the  trunk  97  were  within  1  ft.  of  the  crotch,  112  were  within  1  ft.  of 
the  ground,  and  60  were  l>etween  on  the  middle  portion  of  the  trunk.  In 
counts  of  larvffi  collected  from  bands  on  9  unsprayed  trees  the  same  season.  It 
was  found  that  out  of  640  larvae,  58  per  cent  were  from  the  lower  bands  where 
1  band  was  placed  Just  below  the  crotch  and  another  just  above  the  ground. 

Records  kept  of  the  condition  of  the  larva  in  each  cocoon  and  of  the  apparent 
cause  of  mortality  showed  94  i)er  cent  to  have  I>een  killed,  87  per  cent  by  birds, 
4  per  cent  by  fungi,  and  3  per  cent  by  cold.  In  another  badly  infested  orchard, 
1,01)6  cocoons  were  examined  during  the  same  month.  Of  these.  66  per  cent 
had  been  killed  by  birds,  6  per  cent  by  fungi,  and  9  per  cent  by  cold.  From 
these  figures  it  is  evident  that  birds  are  the  most  important  natural  enemies 
of  this  pest  in  New  England. 

The  average  date  for  pupation  during  1906,  1907,  and  1908  varied  from  May 
25,  1906,  to  June  16,  1907.  The  average  length  of  the  pupal  stage  for  the  3 
years  was  20,  16,  and  19  days;  the  majority  of  the  adults  appeared  June  14, 
July  2,  and  June  20,  resi)ectively.  It  was  found  that  the  pupal  period,  while 
decreasing  between  May  25  and  June  15  from  18  to  15  days,  required  a  total 
normal  temperature  (degrees  above  32°  F.)  of  470  to  480**,  which  is  practically 
a  thermal  constant.  It  is  concluded  that  other  factors  than  temperature  con- 
trol the  time  of  pupation  and  emergence. 

While  the  average  length  of  life  of  moths  which  fail  to  oviposit  or  deposit 
but  a  few  eggs,  appears  to  be  about  4  days,  6  moths,  which  laid  many  eggs 
and  lived  under  normal  conditions,  survived  from  5  to  28  days,  averaging  13 
days.  From  60  to  75  eggs  are  laid  and  often  100  or  more.  They  appear  to  be 
deposited  promiscuously  over  the  foliage,  twigs,  and  fruit,  the  majority  being 
placed  upon  the  leaves.  A  careful  study  of  records  for  3  seasons  fails  to  show 
that  the  distance  of  the  nearest  egg  bears  any  relation  to  .the  worminess  of 
the  apple.  Eggs  deposited  In  June  hatched  in  from  6  to  10  days,  while  eggs 
dei>oslted  July  2  hatched  in  5  days.  Since  there  Is  a  considerable  variation 
In  the  Incubation  i)eriod  at  but  slightly  different  temperatures,  the  author 
concludes  that  the  eggs  are  probably  deposited  at  different  stages  of  embryonic 
development. 

Rei)eated  laboratory  and  field  observations  have  shown  that  upon  hatching 
out  the  larvae  first  feed  upon  the  foliage,  mining  Into  the  leaf  at  the  angles 
of  the  midrib  and  branch  veins,  and  gnawing  the  softer  portions  of  the  surface, 
more  often  on  the  under  surface.  As  In  breeding  cages  larvae  matured  on 
foliage  alone,  the  author  considers  It  highly  probable  that  they  do  so  In  the 
orchard.  Nine  orchards  in  which  the  records  were  kept  on  unsprayed  trees 
show  a  variation  of  from  .SO  to  77  per  cent  of  the  first  brood  entering  the  calyx, 
with  an  average  of  65  per  cent,  while  of  the  second  brood  from  22  to  79  per 
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cent  entered  the  calyx,  averaging  46  per  cent.  The  observations  recorded 
indicate  that  from  25  to  30  days  are  usually  spent  in  the  apple.  It  is  concluded 
from  band  records  that  not  over  3  per  cent  of  the  larvae  maturing  in  a  season 
transform  to  a  second  brood  of  moths  and  probably  not  over  1  or  2  per  cent. 

A  detailed  account  Is  given  of  spraying  experiments  conducted  in  different 
orchards  during  1906,  1907,  and  1908.  The  importance  of  using  large  plats  and 
numerous  trees  in  codling  moth  experiments  is  emphasized.  Experiments  based 
upon  individual  trees  scattered  through  an  orchard  are  deemed  of  little  worth  In 
determining  the  value  of  spraying,  due  to  the  influx  of  moths  from  surrounding 
trees.  A  detailed  account  of  the  methods  followed  in  recording  and  tabulating 
results  is  accompanied  by  orchard  diagrams. 

Two  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead  per  barrel  was  found  to  be  practically  the  equiva- 
lent of  i  lb.  of  Paris  green  in  effectiveness.  Attempts  to  determine  the  effect  of 
poisoning  the  calyx  cavity  only,  in  which  the  arsenical  was  applied  with  an 
atomizer,  did  not  give  definite  results.  Neither  were  definite  results  obtained  in 
the  attempts  to  determine  the  effect  of  spraying  the  foliage  only,  the  fruit  being 
protected  by  bags.  On  the  basis  of  the  large  amount  of  data  obtained,  the 
author  concludes  that  the  drenching  spray  has  no  particular  advantage  over  the 
mist  spray,  except  as  It  may  deposit  more  material  on  the  foliage  and  apples. 
In  the  West  the  calyx  cavity  Is  still  open  2  weeks  after  blossoming,  by  which 
time  the  stamen  bars  have  shriveled.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the 
Baldwin  apple,  as  it  grows  in  the  East,  the  calyx  closing  In  a  week  or  at  the 
most  10  days  after  the  blossoms  drop,  the  stamens  still  remaining  turgid,  thus 
preventing  the  spray  from  reaching  the  inner  calyx  cup. 

The  records  indicate  that  a  second  spray  applied  1  to  2  weeks  after  the  first 
is  of  less  value  than  the  third  and  In  many  cases  Is  of  little  value  when  the  first 
and  third  are  applied.  An  analysis  of  the  influence  of  the  third  spray  (applied 
3  or  4  weeks  after  the  petals  drop)  shows  that  of  the  total  benefit  33  per  cent 
is  due  to  the  effect  on  the  second  brood,  18  per  cent  on  the  calyx  wormy,  and  19 
per  cent  on  the  side  wormy,  first  brood.  The  author  concludes  that  when  the 
foliage  and  calices  are  thoroughly  sprayed  the  number  killed  in  the  calyx  and 
by  feeding  on  the  foliage  or  surface  of  the  apple  will  be  about  equal.  The 
details  of  the  effect  of  spraying  on  the  amount  of  worminess  of  dropped  and 
picked  fruit  are  presented  In  tabular  form  and  graphically  Illustrated  by  text 
figures. 

The  antlered  maple  caterpillar  (Heterocampa  guttivitta),  C.  F.  Jackson 
(New  Hampshire  8ta.  Rpts.  1907-8,  pp.  514-5S1,  pU.  9,  figs.  5).— This  Insect, 
which  has  previously  been  noted  as  a  source  of  great  injury  in  Maine  during 
1907  and  1908  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1054),  Is  said  to  have  completely  defoliated  large 
tracts  of  woodlands  In  New  Hampshire  during  1908. 

The  life  history  and  habits  are  discussed  and  technical  descriptions  are  given 
of  Its  stages.  CaVosoma  calidum  was  quite  plentiful  In  different  parts  of  the 
State,  but  was  outnumbered  by  Podisus  placidus,  which  was  observed  in  infested 
sections  sucking  Juices  from  the  larvse.  A  scarcity  of  all  kinds  of  birds  is 
thought  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  outbreak.  Many  of  the  larvse  were 
found  diseased  but  no  large  proportion  were  thus  destroyed.  At  present  there 
api)ears  to  have  been  no  way  of  eliminating  this  pest  from  the  vast  forest  areas 
which  have  become  Infested. 

A  bibliographical  list  is  given  and  a  map  showing  the  distribution  of  the  pest 
in  the  State  in  1908  is  appended. 

Cecropia  peltata  and  its  relation  to  Azteca  alfari,  Atta  sexdens  and  other 
insects,  with  a  note  on  the  ant  thorns  of  Acacia  cavenia,  K.  Fiebbio  {Biol, 
CenthLy  29  {1909),  Nos.  i,  pp.  1-16;  2,  pp.  38-55;  3,  pp.  65-77,  pis,  5;  ahs.  in 
Nature  [London],  81  {1909),  No.  2070,  p.  23). — The  author  has  investigated  In 
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Paraguay  the  relations  obtaining  between  the  arboreal  species  of  Azteca  and 
Pseudomyrma  and  the  trees  which  they  inhabit 

It  is  said  that  Azteca  not  only  malces  use  of  intemodal  cavities  already  exist- 
•ing  in  the  stem  of  C.  pcltata,  but  also  excavates  fresh  spaces  or  enlarges 
existing  ones  at  the  expense  of  the  living  tissues  of  the  tree.  The  presence  of 
colonies  of  Azteca  does  not  prevent  Cecropia  from  receiving  much  damage  from 
the  attacks  of  other  insect  enemies,  and  the  author  is  of  the  opinion  tliat  the 
constant  loss  suffered  by  the  tree  from  the  depredations  of  Azteca  itself  Involves 
a  more  serious  drain  upon  its  vitality  than  the  occasional  raids  of  the  leaf-cot- 
ters. The  occupation  of  Cecropia  by  these  ants  not  only  fails  to  afford  protec- 
tion against  enemies  other  than  the  leaf-cutters  but  also  even  encourages  the 
assaults  of  such  foes  as  woodpeckers  and  internally  feeding  lepidopterous  larvae. 
The  author  concludes  that  in  the  species  observed  by  him  the  benefits  of  the 
association  between  trees  and  ants  are  not  mutual  but  are  enjoyed  by  the  ants 
alone. 

The  food  plant  of  Enarmonia  tristrigana,  with  a  description  of  mature 
larva,  C.  A.  Frost  and  J.  N.  Summers  (Psyche,  16  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  lS-16),— 
Stalks  of  Baptisia  tincloria  at  South  Framingham,  Mass.,  were  found  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  one  or  more  of  the  larvae  of  this  moth. 

Extermination  of  the  maize-stalk  borer,  J.  H.  Lilienthal  (Natal  Affr. 
Jour,,  12  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  723-730).— A  brief  account  of  the  injury  and  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  the  corn-stalk  borer.  An  Ichneumon  fly  Is  said  to  be  an 
imiwrtant  enemy  of  the  pest 

Catalogue  of  the  lepldoptera  Phalsenee  in  the  British  museum,  6.  F.  Hamp- 
SON  (London,  1908,  vol.  7,  pp.  XV +709+28,  figs.  184),— A  key  to  the  genera  of 
the  Acronyctluae  is  given.  Eight  hundred  and  forty-three  species  are  described 
and  their  habitat  noted. 

Manual  of  North  American  diptera,  S.  W.  Williston  (New  Haven,  Coniu, 
1908,  3.  ed.,  pp.  Jf05,  pis.  7,  figs.  1^1;  rev.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  29  (1909),  No.  75S, 
pp.  898,  899).— In  this  third  revised  and  enlarged  edition,  about  1,200  g^era 
are  defined  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  doubtful  forms,  include  all  those 
known  to  occur  in  North  and  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies.  More  than 
600  genera  are  defined  more  or  less  fully  and  decisively  by  nearly  1,000  figures. 

The  appearance  of  the  Hessian  fly  in  1908  and  notes  on  its  life  history, 
M.  Wolff  (Centbl.  Bakt.  [eto.],  2,  Aht„  23  (1909),  No.  i-5,  pp.  109-119)*— 
Studies  on  the  biology  of  Mayetiola  destructor  at  Bromberg  in  Eastern  Prussia. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  trypanosomiasis  and  to  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  some  of  the  blood-sucking:  insects,  etc.,  J.  R  S.  Old  (Jour,  Trap. 
Med.  and  Ilyg.  [London^,  12  (1909),  No.  2,  pp,  15-22 ) .—Observations  on  the 
flies  and  ticks  collected  by  the  author  during  4  years  in  Nyasaland,  British 
Central  Africa,  are  here  reported. 

The  striped  cucumber  beetle,  T.  J.  Headlee  (New  Hampshire  8ta,  Rpts, 
1907-8,  pp.  499-513,  pi,  1,  figs,  2).— The  author  here  discusses  at  length  the  life 
history,  habits,  and  methods  of  combating  this  insect,  which  in  New  Hampshire 
is  single  brooded.  The  literature  is  freely  quoted  In  connection  with  the 
account  of  the  studies  conducted. 

It  was  found  in  New  Hampshire  that  all  the  pupse  In  breeding  cages  trans- 
formed to  adults  before  cold  weather.  The  date  at  which  the  beetles  appear 
in  the  spring  seems  to  vary  with  the  season  and  latitude  from  some  time  In 
April  to  early  in  June.  In  New  Hampshire  beetles  were  found  pairing  freely 
on  June  24,  and  copulation  continued  until  about  August  30.  The  flrst  eggs  In 
1907  were  obtained  July  2  and  the  last  August  6.  In  both  field  and  cage  experi- 
ments eggs  were  deposited  in  the  surface  of  the  soil,  singly  or  in  groups,  usually 
within  a  crack  or  crevice  anywhere  within  several  inches  of  the  plant.    Dlssec- 
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tioDS  of  18  gravid  females  showed  an  average  of  33  eggs  with  an  upper  limit 
of  59,  but  5  pairs  confined  in  breeding  cages  produced  an  average  of  88  egg^ 
per  pair.  Thirty-two  eggs  exposed  to  an  average  mean  temijerature  of  74**  B^< 
required  an  average  of  7.7  days  for  hatching. 

Under  an  average  mean  temperature  of  73",  24  individuals  spent  an  average 
of  27.1  days  in  the  larval  stage.  When  first  hatched  the  larva  is  very  active 
and  crawls  rapidly  about.  In  cages  where  the  soil  was  moist  all  the  way  to  the 
top,  the  pupal  cells  were  constructed  within  ^  In.,  or  even  less,  of  the  surface, 
but  in  others  where  the  surface  soil  was  dry  they  were  constructed  in  the  moist 
soil  even  when  that  was  2i  in.  below  the  surface.  Records  of  10  individuals 
showed  that  an  average  of  13  days  was  required  to  complete  the  pupal  stage 
under  an  average  mean  temperature  of  65.9°,  while  records  of  14  individuals 
showed  that  an  average  of  23  days  was  required  under  an  average  mean  tem- 
perature of  66°.  "  The  length  of  period  from  the  hatching  of  the  egg  to  adult, 
54.14  days,  added  to  the  average  length  of  the  egg  stage,  7.7  days,  gives  a  total 
of  61.8  days  required  to  complete  the  life  cycle,  under  an  average  mean  tem- 
perature of  70°  F." 

Elxperiments  were  conducted  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  various  repel- 
lents. "Among  those  Avith  little  or  no  practical  value  may  be  mentioned  char- 
coal, soot,  road  dust,  saltpeter,  cow  manure,  chicken  manure,  burdock  infusion, 
slug  shot,  hellebore,  rags  and  com  cobs  soaked  in  kerosene,  bisulphid  of  carbon, 
land  plaster,  and  X.  O.  dust  Among  those  that  have  proven  more  useful  are 
ashes,  air-slaked  lime  alone  or  with  arsenites,  tobacco  dust,  and  Bordeaux 
mixture  alone  or  with  Paris  green."  Where  these  were  applied  the  arsenate 
of  lead  plats  made  the  best  growth  of  any  and  the  cucumber  division  thus 
treated  produced  the  earliest  cucumbers  In  the  patch.  Three  lbs.  of  arsenate 
of  lead  to  50  gal.  of  water  seemed  just  as  effective  as  6  lbs. 

Although  young  and  tender  squash  plants  were  kept  dusted  the  beetles  could 
not  be  destroyed  with  either  Paris  green  or  arsenate  of  lead.  Squash  plants 
may  be  used  as  traps  for  both  squash  and  cucumber  crops  provided  the  latter 
are  covered  with  some  foreign  substance  to  render  them  distasteful.  When  a 
large  acreage  is  to  be  grown  It  is  recommended  that  trap  squashes  be  planted 
al)out  the  field  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  regular  crop  is  set  out  and 
through  the  field  at  intervals.  Another  set  of  trap  squash  seed  should  be 
planted  when  the  regular  crop  is  put  into  the  ground,  and  again  a  week  or  10 
days  before  the  main  crop  has  been  started.  From  the  first  appearance  of  the 
pest  the  crop  should  be  thoroughly  covered  with  arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate 
of  3  lbs.  to  50  gal.  of  water  or  with  tobacco  dust  if  preferred.  In  cases  of 
extreme  infestation  covering  the  plants  seems  to  be  the  only  means  of  saving 
them.    Several  kinds  of  covers  are  described. 

A  contribution  on  the  distribution  of  gall  forming  beetles  in  Silesia,  H. 
Schmidt  (Ztschr.  Wiss,  InaektenbioL,  5  (1909),  No,  2,  pp,  42-49).— An  anno- 
tated list. 

Hibernation  of  the  Mexican  cotton  boll  weevil,  W.  E.  Hinds  and  W.  W. 
YoTHERS  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur,  Ent,  Bui,  77,  pp,  100,  pU,  10,  figs.  9).— This 
is  a  detailed  report  of  extensive  investigations  of  the  hil)ernation  of  the  cotton 
boll  weevil  conducted  from  1902  to  1907  in  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

The  first  part  of  the  bulletin  (pp.  11-25)  discusses  the  entrance  of  the  weevil 
into  hibernation.  Concerning  this  the  authors  state  tliat  food  conditions  In 
the  fall  govern  largely  the  abundance  of  the  individuals  which  may  enter 
hibernation  and  therefore  affect  the  abundance  of  the  species  in  the  following 
spring,  since  climatic  and  shelter  conditions  govern  largely  the  proportion  of 
the  hibernating  individuals  which  may  survive.  Weevils  becoming  adult  com- 
paratively late  in  the  season  are  more  likely  to  survive  hibernation  than  are 
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those  which  have  been  active  for  a  number  of  weeks  before  the  time  for  them 
to  hibernate  successfully.  The  duration  of  the  entrance  period  for  the  species 
depends  upon  the  severity  of  the  drop  In  temperature  below  about  43*  F.  of  mean 
average  temperature.  This  period  usually  occurs  coincldently  with  the  first 
killing  frosts  and  extends  through  a  period  of  about  25  days.  Hibernation 
usually  takes  place  as  the  mean  average  temperature  falls  below  55**  and  may 
remain  complete  until  the  mean  temperature  rises  alwve  60**.  Temperature  con- 
ditions were  practically  normal  during  November,  1906,  and  the  most  favor- 
able time  for  entrance  Into  hibernation  was  l>etween  November  12  and  15  at 
Dallas,  Tex.,  and  slightly  later  at  the  more  southern  points. 

Shelter  during  hibernation  Is  discussed  at  some  length  (pp.  25-33),  the 
following  conclusions  being  drawn:  Weevils  may  avail  themselves  of  almost 
any  kind  of  shelter  and  the  favorable  character  of  the  shelter  In  relation  to  the 
prevailing  climatic  conditions  will  Influence  the  percentage  of  survival.  Many 
pass  the  winter  sheltered  by  the  old  bolls  that  remain  hanging  upon  the  stalka 
The  percentage  of  survival  in  bolls  decreases  generally  from  southern  to  north- 
ern Texas.  Under  exceptionally  favorable  climatic  conditions  the  larvae  which 
are  more  than  half  grown  may  complete  their  development  if  in  bolls  and  be- 
come mature  during  the  hibernation  period.  Immature  stages  in  squares  rarely 
survive. 

Hibernation  experiments  In  small  cages  (pp.  33-38),  large  cage  experiments 
at  Keachie.  La.,  and  Dallas,  Tex.,  in  1905-6  (pp.  38-52),  emergence  in  the  field 
at  Victoria,  Tox.,  in  1906  (pp.  52-54),  large  cage  experiments  at  Dallas,  Cal- 
vert, and  Victoria,  Tex.,  during  1906-7  (pp.  55-94),  and  longevity  of  weevils 
after  emergence  from  hibernation  (pp.  83-90),  etc.*  are  reported  accompanied  by 
details  in  tabular  form. 

In  regard  to  weevil  survival,  the  authors  report  exceptionally  cold  and  wet 
winter  weather  as  most  unfavorable  for  weevil  survival.  During  the  winter 
of  1902-3,  at  Victoria,  Tex.,  In  the  small  cage  experiments,  with  356  weevils, 
an  average  of  about  11  per  cent  survived.  During  the  following  season,  also  at 
Victoria,  among  400  weevils,  i  of  1  per  cent  survived.  During  the  winter  of 
1904-5,  large  numbers  of  weevils  were  under  observation  at  each  of  6  localities 
ranging  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  portions  of  the  Infested  area.  As 
this  was  the  season  of  most  exceptional  rainfall  and  cold,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  no  weevil  survived  In  the  cage  tests  except  at  Victoria,  which  was  the 
most  southern  point  of  experiment.  An  average  for  the  6  localities  shows  a 
survival  of  less  than  two-thirds  of  1  per  cent.  In  the  small  cage  work  of 
1905-6,  there  was  an  average  survival  of  1.3  per  cent,  and  practically  all  of  this 
occurred  in  the  outdoor  cages.  In  3  localities  under  observation  during  1906-7, 
an  average  of  11.5  per  cent  of  the  75,000  weevils  placed  In  the  experiments 
survived  and  emerged.  The  average  survival  In  each  of  the  localities  was  «s 
follows:  Calvert,  9.49  per  cent,  Dallas,  11.22  per  cent,  and  Victoria,  13.47  per 
cent.  Occasionally  weevils  may  survive  in  stored  cotton  seed  and  be  distrib- 
uted along  with  It  at  planting  time. 

It  has  been  found  to  be  of  common  occurrence  for  the  weevils  to  leave  their 
winter  quarters  upon  warm  days  In  spring,  returning  again  to  a  condition  of 
inactivity  for  a  period  of  several  days  or  even  weeks.  The  disappearance  and 
reappearance  in  the  case  of  i)lainly  marked  individuals  has  been  observed  to 
occur  as  many  as  8  times  and  a  maximum  period  of  43  days  between  appear- 
ances has  been  recorded.  In  1907,  emergence  began  during  the  last  week  or 
10  days  of  February.  At  Dallas,  7.8  per  cent,  at  Calvert,  10.5  per  cent  and  at 
Victoria,  27.7  per  cent  of  the  total  numbers  of  weevils  placed  In  cages  were 
counted  as  being  active  at  some  time  during  the  winter  season  when  they  should 
normally  have  all  been  In  complete  hibernation.    Very  few  weevils  emerged 
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while  the  temperature  was  below  57**  (1905-6).  The  sex  was  determined  for 
more  than  8,500  weevils  which  had  survived  the  winter  and  it  was  found  tliat 
56.7  per  cent  of  these  were  males. 

In  each  locality  (1907)  the  maximum  longevity  after  emergence  was  shown 
by  males,  and  the  average  duration  of  life  of  that  sex  was  also  slightly  in 
excess  of  that  of  females.  The  average  survival  of  all  weevils  kept  without 
food  was  about  10  days,  but  a  considerable  number  lived  to  between  6  and  12 
weeks  after  emergence.  The  maximum  survival  for  any  unfed  weevil  was  90 
days.  It  thus  appears  that  there  is  no  chance  to  starve  out  all  weevils  by  any 
possible  delay  in  planting.  Among  the  fed  weevils  the  longest  lived  was  also 
a  male  which  was  active  for  130  days  after  its  emergence.  The  longest  lived 
female  was  active  for  118  days.  The  average  active  life  for  all  fed  weevils 
was  25i  days  after  emergence.  Practically  one-half  of  all  fed  weevils  lived  for 
more  than  6  weeks  in  the  spring.  Reproduction  can  not  l)egin  until  the  first 
squares  become  at  least  half  grown. 

It  is  concluded  that  at  whatever  date  cotton  may  be  planted  In  a  locality, 
there  is  a  decided  advantage  in  having  it  all  planted  at  as  nearly  a  uniform 
date  as  is  possible.  It  is  considered  that  this  study  has  demonstrated  the 
enormous  practical  Importance  of  fall  destruction  of  the  plants. 

A  stem  boring:  beetle  attacking  cotton  in  the  Sudan,  H.  H.  King  {Jour, 
Econ.  Biol.,  4  {1909),  No,  2,  pp,  42-4h  pl-  i).— A  species  of  the  genus  Sphenop- 
tera,  probably  8.  neglecta,  has  been  found  by  the  author  in  the  province  of 
Berber  where  it  is  seriously  injuring  cotton.  Notes  are  given  on  the  life 
history  and  habits  of  the  pest. 

"  Plants  infested  by  the  borers  are  not  usually  killed  outright,  but  live  to  the 
end  of  the  season,  though  reduced  in  vitality.  The  Ijorers  are,  however,  fre- 
quently the  indirect  cause  of  the  death  of  the  plant,  as  white  ants  (termites) 
which  will  not,  as  a  rule,  attack  healthy  living  plants,  readily  attack  those 
which  have  been  weakened  by  the  work  of  the  beetle  larvae." 

The  color  sense  of  the  honeybee:  Is  conspicuousness  an  advantage  to 
flowersP  J.  H.  T^vell  {Amer.  Nat,  43  {1909),  No,  610,  pp,  338-^49).— The  lit- 
erature is  critically  reviewed  and  original  observations  recorded. 

A  preliminary  contribution  to  a  knowledge  of  the  genus  Pepsis,  J.  Bbethes 
{An,  Mus.  Nac,  Buenos  Aires,  3.  ser„  10  {1909),  pp,  233-243), — Numerous 
species  of  these  pompilids  are  described  as  new. 

Studies  in  Oxybelidee,  I,  C.  F.  Bakeb  {Pomona  Jour,  Eni,,  1  {1909),  No,  2, 
pp,  27-30), — ^A  provisional  table  is  given  for  the  separation 'of  the  four  genera  of 
this  family.    Belomicrus  colorata  and  B,  cookii  are  described  as  new. 

On  new  species  of  Izodidee,  with  a  note  on  abnormalities  observed  in  ticks, 
C.  Warbubton  and  G.  H.  F.  Nuttall  {Parasitology,  2  {1909),  Nos,  1-2,  pp. 
57-76,  figs,  26), — Two  species  of  Ixodes  and  9  of  Htemaphysalis,  all  exotic,  are 
described  as  new. 

The  influence  of  cold  on  ticks  and  Piroplasma  parvnm,  A.  Theileb  {BuL 
Soc,  Path.  Exot,,  1  {1908),  No.  8,  pp.  451-454;  ahs.  in  Jour,  Trop,  Vet,  8ci.,  4 
{1909),  No,  2,  pp,  223-225), — Details  are  given  of  experiments  conducted  with 
the  view  of  determining  the  effect  of  cold  upon  the  causative  agent  of  East 
coast  fever  when  ingested  by  Rhipicephalus  appendiculatus,  a  brief  summary 
of  which  has  been  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  483). 

The  effect  of  cold  upon  the  blue  tick  is  summarized  as  follows:  **  Larval  ticks 
of  R.  decoloratus  die  within  30  minutes  when  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
— 18°  C. ;  larval  ticks  of  R.  decoloratus  do  not  die  when  exposed  to  a  temiwra- 
ture  of  — 18°  C.  for  15  minutes;  larval  ticks  of  R,  decoloratus  do  not  die  when 
exposed  to  a  temperature  of  —5°  G.  for  24  hours;  the  majority  of  larval  ticks 
of  R,  decoloratus  die  when  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  — 5°  C.  for  48  hours." 
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Insects  injurious  to  clover  and  alfalfa,  J.  W.  Folsom  (Ann,  Rpt,  lU.  Farm- 
ers* Inst.,  IS  (1908),  pp.  101-115,  figs,  30). — ^A.  more  extended  account  has  heea 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  453). 

Some  thingrs  that  the  grower  of  cereal  and  foragr^  crops  should  know  about 
insects,  F.  M.  Websteb  ( U.  S.  Dcpt  Agr.  Yearbook  1908,  pp.  367-^88,  pis.  S,  figs. 
17).— The  author  considers  the  life  history  and  habits  of  ipjects  and  illustrates 
the  Importance  of  such  knowledge  in  combating  them.  It  is  shown  that 
destructive  Insects  may  often  be  controlled  by  methods  of  farm  practice. 

Information  about  spraying  for  orchard  insects,  A.  L.  Quaint  an  ce  (U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1908,  pp.  267-288,  pis.  5).— The  way  in  which  Insects  feed, 
the  spraying  of  dormant  trees,  and  summer  spraying  are  briefly  considered. 
The  important  insecticides,  spraying  apparatus  and  accessories  are  discussed  at 
some  length,  accompanied  by  illustrations. 

The  insect  pests  and  diseases  of  the  grape,  O.  von  Kirch  neb  {Die  Reben- 
feinde,  ihre  Erkcnnuntt  und  Bekampfung.  Stuttgart,  1909,  pp.  -J2,  pis.  2.  figs. 
25). — This  account  is  accompanied  by  2  large  colored  plates,  one  Illustrating 
the  nature  of  the  injury  caused  by  fungi,  and  the  other  the  insects  and  the 
nature  of  their  Injury.    A  discussion  of  remedial  measures  is  Included. 

So-called  fruit  flies  that  are  not  fruit  flies,  W.  W.  Froggatt  (Agr.  Qaz.  N.  8. 
Wales,  20  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  S64-369) .—The  metallic-green  tomato  fly  (LoncluBa 
splendida)  which  has  caused  considerable  loss  to  growers  of  tomatoes  in  New 
South  Wales  due  to  their  product Vj  being  condemned  at  Melbourne,  Victoria,  is 
shown  to  attack  damaged  tomatoes  only.  The  other  species  mentioned  are  the 
wine  fly  (Drosophila  obscura),  the  green-bodied  fly  (Phaonia  personata)  bred 
from  rotting  oranges,  and  the  black  tomato  fly  (Musdna  stabulans). 

Papers  on  deciduous  fruit  insects  and  insecticides.  Contents  and  index 
(U.  8.  Dcpt.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  68,  pp.  Vin+ 109-117). —A  table  of  contents 
and  index  to  the  9  papers  dealing  with  deciduous  fruit  Insects  and  insecticides 
which  form  Bulletin  No.  68  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  this  Department. 

Cholera  and  flies,  J.  Ganon  (Oenecsk.  Tijdschr.  Nederl.  Indie,  48  (1908),  No. 
2,  pp.  227-233;  abs.  in  Jour.  Trop.  Med.  and  Hyg.  [London^,  12  (1909),  No.  10, 
p.  158). — Flies  can  transmit  infection  at  least  24  hours  after  a  meal  of  infective 
matter,  and  during  such  a  period  may  be  carried  very  long  distances  in  railway 
cars.  The  author  was  unable  to  show  that  the  Insects  could  retain  the  power 
of  infecting  for  more  than  4  days,  as  none  of  those  he  experimented  with  lived 
longer  than  that. 

Further  investigation  on  recurrent  fever,  Manteufel  (Arb.  K.  Qsndhtsamt., 
29  (1908),  No.  2,  pp.  337-35^  abs.  in  Bui.  Inst.  Pasteur,  7  (1909),  No.  5,  pp. 
205,  206). — The  author  has  found  that  Ornithodoros  moubata  can  transmit  from 
rat  to  rat  not  only  Spirochwta  duttotii  but  also  8.  obermeicri  from  Russia. 

Sheep  maggot  and  related  flies;  their  classification,  life  history,  and 
habits,  R.  S.  Macdouoall  (Trans.  Highland  and  Agr.  8oc.  8cot.,  5.  ser.,  21 
(1909),  pp.  1 35-17 Jf,  figs.  9). — Lucilia  sericata  is  said  to  be  the  chief  maggot  fly 
of  sheep  in  Great  Britain.  Very  severe  direct  loss  from  the  death  of  the  mag- 
got-infested sheep  is  not  often  reported,  however,  and  such  loss  is  chiefly  on 
hill  farms.  Calliphora  erythrocephala,  which  Is  typically  a  carrion  feeder,  was 
bred  from  sheep  by  the  author.  Other  species  here  considered  are  C.  vomitoria, 
Myiospila  mediiabunda,  Stomoxys  calcitrans,  Hwmatobia  stimulans,  H.  irritans, 
Alusca  domestica,  M.  corvina,  and  several  Anthomylld  and  Sarcophagid  flies. 

Amoeba  chironomi  n.  sp.,  parasitic  in  the  alimentary  tract  of  the  larva 
of  a  Chironomus,  Annie  Porter  (Parasitology,  2  (1909),  No.  1-2,  pp.  32-41,  figs. 
21). — This  amoeba  is  said  to  be  distributed  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
digestive  tract  of  the  larva  of  a  Chironomus. 
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Bigrgle  bee  book,  J.  Bigole  (Philadelphia,  1909,  pp.  136,  pi.  i,  figs.  64)-— A 
pocket  guide  to  practical  bee  keeping. 

Wax  craft,  T.  W.  Cowan  (London,  1908,  pp.  112,  pis.  11,  figs.  37).— A  work 
on  beeswax,  including  its  blstory,  production,  adulteration,  and  commercial 
value. 

Annual  report  of  the  Bee-Keepers'  Association  (Ann.  Rpt.  Bee-Keepers* 
Assoc,  Ontario,  1901,  pp.  80), — This  is  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

FOODS— HUMAN  NTTTEITION. 

Analyses  of  eggs,  J.  T.  Willard  and  R.  H.  Shaw  (Kansas  Sta.  Bui.  159,  pp. 
143-111). — Results  are  given  of  analyses  of  all  the  eggs  laid  in  6  weeks  by  4 
lots  of  pure-bred  chickens. 

On  an  average  the  thickness  of  the  shells  was  0.0139  in.,  no  great  variations 
being  observed  with  the  different  individuals  and  different  breeds. 

"  Closely  connected  with  thickness  of  shell  is  the  factor  of  weight  necessary 
to  perforate  the  shell,  and  as  would  be  expected  the  thinner  shells  are  on  the 
average  shown  to  be  perforated  by  less  weighta"  As  might  be  expected,  the 
individual  eggs  show  some  variations. 

Data  are  also  recorded  regarding  the  size  of  the  eggs,  both  the  long  and  short 
diameters  being  measured.  On  an  average  the  eggs  weighed  1.88  oz.  each,  the 
white  constituting  57.01,  the  yolk  32.75,  and  the  shell  9.99  per  cent  of  the  total 
weight. 

As  regards  composition,  little  variiatlon  was  observed  in  the  eggs  of  the  differ- 
ent breeds,  namely,  American  Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Single  Comb  White  Leg- 
horns, and  White  Wyandottes. 

"  Perhaps  as  important  a  difference  as  any  is  shown  in  the  percentage  of 
ether  extract  in  the  yolk,  running  from  31.8  in  the  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
to  32.87  in  the  American  Reds.  The  percentages  of  protein  in  the  yolk  show  a 
corresponding  variation,  ranging  from  17.83  with  the  Leghorns  to  17.18  in  the 
American  Reds." 

In  addition  to  the  usual  determinations  data  are  reported  regarding  the  per- 
centage of  phosphoric  acid,  the  ash  in  the  yolk,  and  the  ratio  of  phosphoric  acid 
to  ash.  The  average  amount  of  ash  was  1.57  per  cent  and  of  phosphoric  acid 
1.43  per  cent,  the  ratio  of  phosphoric  acid  to  ash  being  1 : 1.09. 

"  It  is  evident  tliat  the  ash  consists  almost  entirely  of  phosphoric  acid.  This 
is  doubtless  produced  almost  entirely.  If  not  altogether,  from  the  lecithin  of  the 
egg  yolk." 

Horse  flesh  from  the  standpoint  of  food  value  and  hygiene,  II.  Mabtel 
(Hyg.  Viande  et  Lait,  3  (1909),  Nos.  1,  pp.  21-26;  3,  pp.  111-116).— A  summary 
and  discussion  of  analytical  and  other  data. 

Sophistication  of  meat  groods,  E.  Gaujoux  (Hyg.  Viande  ct  Lait,  3  (1909), 
Nos.  2,  pp.  63-10;  3,  pp.  102-111). — ^A  summary  of  data  on  the  adulteration  of 
meat  goods,  methods  of  detection,  and  similar  topics. 

The  diastatic  enzym  of  ripening  meat,  A.  W^.  Petebs  and  H.  A.  Mattill 
(Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  6  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  XXIX,  XZX).— When  muscle  is  auto- 
lyzed  the  sugar  becomes  greater  provided  the  meat  is  fresh  and  edible,  but 
otherwise,  the  amount  diminishes. 

Meat  poisoning  epidemic  caused  by  Bacillus  enteritidis,  J.  J.  IIogan  (Cal. 
Bd.  Health  Mo.  Bui.,  4  (1908),  No.  1,  pp.  67-69).— A  severe  outbreak  of  Illness 
was  traced  to  eating  beef  sandwiches. 

According  to  the  author,  '*  the  cause  of  the  epidemic  was  the  Bacillus  cnteri- 
tidis  and  not  the  ordinary  bacteria  of  decomposition. 
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**Thi8  form  of  meat  poisoning  occurs  when  cows  .  .  .  suffering  witb  acnte 
intestinal  inflammation  are  killed,  and  people  partaking  of  [the  meat]  suffer 
with  the  symptoms  of  acute  gastro-enteritis ;  these  symptoms  are  also  present 
even  if  the  meat  is  well  cooked. 

•*  The  ordinary  inspection  of  meat  in  the  dressed  carcass  would  not  show  any 
signs  of  this  disease. 

"  The  necessity  of  careful  inspection  of  cattle  before  and  after  slaughtering, 
as  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  cases  of  meat  poisoning  of  this  type  could  be 
recognized,"  Is  pointed  out. 

The  author  also  believes  that  "  many  of  the  so-called  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
and  like  intestinal  troubles  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  types  of  meat  infec- 
tion as  the  symptoms  produced  are  identical,  and  it  is  only  by  obtaining  a  blood 
culture  in  these  cases  that  a  differential  diagnosis  can  be  made.** 

Contamination  of  cream  cheese  with  tin  from  the  wrapper  (Pure  Products, 
5  {1909) y  'So,  10 J  p.  533), — A  summary  of  data  showing  that  the  surface  of 
cheese  may  become  contaminated  with  tin.  **  Before  eating  cream  cheese,  the 
outer  layer  should  be  removed,  particularly  If  it  appears  somewhat  grayish  in 
color.*' 

The  relative  value  of  condensed  and  fresh  milk  {Dairy  World,  18  {1909), 
No.  210,  pp.  108,  109). — In  this  discussion  of  condensed  milk  for  Infant  feeding 
analyses  by  F.  J.  Lloyd  of  both  machine-skimmed  and  whole  condensed  milk 
are  quoted. 

Notes  on  the  condensed  milk  and  milk  chocolate  industry  in  Switzerland, 
Mayer  {Pure  Products,  5  {1909),  No.  10,  pp.  522,  525).— Data  are  summarized 
regarding  the  manufacture  of  condensed  milk  and  of  so-called  milk  chocolates, 
which,  according?  to  the  author,  are  essentially  composed  of  dried  milk  and 
ground  cocoa  Intimately  mixed,  dried,  and  pressed. 

Composition  of  rice,  potatoes,  and  manioc,  P.  Boname  {Sta.  Agron.  Mauri- 
tius Bui.  20,  1909,  pp.  ^1-48). — ^Analyses  of  a  number  of  samples  of  rice,  pota- 
toes, and  cassava  are  reported.  The  Importance  of  adding  a  nitrogenous  food 
such  as  lentils  to  a  ration  made  up  of  these  carbohydrate  foods  Is  pointed  out. 

XTncured  rice  as  a  cause  of  beri-beri,  W.  G.  Ellis  {Brit.  Med,  Jour.,  1909,  No. 
25'tJt,  p.  935). — Experiments  and  Institution  experience  are  summarized  show- 
ing that  the  eating  of  uncured  rice  Is  a  cause  of  this  disease. 

In  connection  with  his  discussion  the  author  gives  the  full  native  diet  at  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  In  Singapore,  which  consists  of  1.5  lb.  rice,  4  oz.  meat.  4  oz. 
fish,  C  oz.  assorted  vegetables,  0.5  oz.  salt,  0.5  oz.  onion,  0.5  oz.  lard,  and  a  little 
garlic  daily. 

Papers  and  discussions  on  beri-beri  {Jour,  Trop.  Med,  and  Hyg.  [London], 
12  {1909),  No.  14,  pp.  212-218).— In  this  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene  abstracts  of  papers  by  L.  Braddon 
and  A.  R.  Wellington  are  given  as  well  as  of  the  discussion  following  the 
papers. 

It  seems  well  established  that  the  occurrence  of  beri-beri  is  connected  with 
the  use  of  uncured  rice.  According  to  Braddon*s  conclusion,  the  disease  Is 
attributable  to  a  toxin  resulting  from  a  change  in  the  grain.  "  Either  the 
grain  Itself  becomes  altered  (as  by  the  formation  of  poisonous  proteins,  etc.), 
or  It  becomes  the  seat  of  growth  of  agents  (e.  g.,  ferments,  bacteria,  fimgi) 
which  produce  i)oisons  of  their  own.'*  When  rice  Is  "cured**  (E.  S.  R.,  21, 
p.  46C)  the  toxic  change  In  the  grain  is  prevented. 

The  production  of  a  vegretable  flour  rich  in  sugrar  as  a  foodstuff  for  man 
and  animals,  A.  Aulard  {8ucr.  Indig.  et  Colon.,  74  {1909),  No.  7,  pp.  172- 
175). — The  manufacture  of  a  flour  by  drying  and  grinding  sugar  beets  is  dis- 
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cussed,  the  composition  of  such  goods  reported,  and  information  given  regarding 
their  use  for  maldng  calces,  puddings,  etc.,  and  also  as  a  feeding  stuff  for  farm 
animals. 

On  the  carbohydrates  of  shoyu,  R.  Mitsuda  (Jour.  Col.  Agr.  Imp.  Univ. 
Tokyo,  1  (1909),  No.  i,  pp.  97-101).— The  presence  of  glucose  and  smaller  quanti- 
ties of  galactose  and  maltose  in  shoyu  (soy  sauce)  was  demonstrated  as  well  as 
free  furfurol.  According  to  the  author's  results,  the  amount  of  pentose  and 
pentosan  increases  for  a  time  and  then  diminishes. 

Physico-chemical  studies  on  tofu,  Y.  Kato  (Mem.  Col.  8ci.  Engin.  Ky6t6,  1 
[1909],  pp.  825-331;  aba.  in  Chem.  Aha,,  3  (1909),  No.  18,  p.  2182).— The  con- 
clusion is  reached  that  tofu  (a  foodstuff  made  from  soy  beans)  solution  con- 
tains a  negative  colloid. 

Food  value  of  mushrooms,  F.  Lesoubd  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat,  n.  ser.,  18  (1909), 
No.  35,  pp.  301-304). — A  summary  and  discussion  of  analytical  and  other  data 
showing  the  low  nutritive  value  of  mushrooms. 

Italian  salted  tomatoes  (Pure  Products,  5  (1909),  No.  10,  p.  554). — ^The  manu- 
facture of  this  product,  which  Is  much  used  in  Italy,  is  described.  Tomatoes  are 
allowed  to  ferment  a  short  time  and  the  strained  pulp  mixed  with  salt  and 
evaporated  to  the  consistency  of  a  thick  pur^. 

Judging:  fruit  juices,  K.  Windisch  and  P.  Schmidt  (Ztschr.  Unterauch.  Nahr. 
u.  Qenmamtl.,  It  (1909),  No.  10,  pp.  58^-^45).— Data  on  the  analysis  of  fruit 
juices  are  summarized  and  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  analyses  of  different 
sorts  reported  and  discussed,  with  special  reference  to  changes  in  composition 
due  to  fermentation  and  to  storage,  the  influence  on  composition  of  preserving 
fruit  juices  with  alcohol,  and  the  valuation  of  fruit  juices  by  means  of  chemical 
analysis.  In  addition  to  the  more  common  fruits  and  berries,  the  analyses 
included  mulberry,  plum,  pear,  medlar,  quince,  and  gooseberry  juice. 

The  production  of  raspberry  and  cherry  juice  in  Misslitz,  Moravia,  B.  Haas 
(Pure  Products,  5  (1909),  No.  10,  pp.  5 J5-n52i ) .—Methods  of  extracting  and 
marketing  these  fruit  juices  are  descril)ed. 

The  composition  of  the  ash  of  genuine  wine  and  wine  treated  with  gypsum, 
F.  Cabpentiebi  (Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.,  42  (1909),  No.  4-S,  pp.  213-304).— 
Analyses  are  reported  and  discussed. 

Candied  peel,  W.  J.  Allen  (Agr.  Qaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  20  (1909),  No.  7,  pp.  595- 
600,  figa.  4)- — Experiments  on  the  manufacture  of  candied  orange  and  lemon 
peel  were  carried  out.  The  selection  of  the  fruit,  the  grading,  the  pickling,  the 
manufacture  of  the  sirup,  the  apparatus,  the  packing,  and  the  details  as  to  the 
cost  are  described. 

Analysis  and  chemical  composition  of  commercial  brands  of  tomato 
catsups,  J.  HoBTVET  (Pure  Producta,  5  (1909),  No.  10,  pp.  529-532). — ^Analyses 
are  reported  and  discussed,  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  sodium  l)enzoate 
as  a  preservative. 

[Sodium  benzoate  as  a  preservative],  F.  W.  Robison  (Mich.  State  Dairy  and 
Food  Dept.  Bui.  167,  pp.  32). — Experiments  were  made  to  determine  whether 
sodium  benzoate  is  dissolved  and  absorbed  by  the  body  fluids  and  whether  it  has 
any  inhibiting  or  retarding  influence  on  the  digestive  agents  of  the  body,  and 
also  to  ascertain  its  effects  when  fed  to  young  animals  (cats)  for  a  considerable 
period  in  quantities  which  would  be  sufficient  for  preservative  purposes. 

The  results  were  summarized  as  follows: 

"  Sodium  benzoate  Is  absorbed,  [when  taken]  in  not  too  large  quantities,  and 
enters  the  system  proper  of  the  animal. 

"  Sodium  benzoate  In  (vitro)  doses  as  low  as  0.2  per  cent  (some  instances  as 
low  as  0.1  per  cent)  seems  to  exert  a  measurable  inhibitory  effect  on  enzymic 
activity  (directly  or  indirectly). 
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"  Sodium  benzoate  In  ordinary  food  products  does  not  act  as  a  complete 
preservative  In  dilutions  below  2  per  cent,  and  In  some  instances  does  not 
preserve  even  in  this  stren^^h,  althougli  it  may  show  a  retarding  influence  in 
strenjcths  under  this. 

"  Milk  containing  as  low  as  0.1  per  cent  benzoate  of  soda  seems  injurious  to 
the  health  of  young  animals,  and  a  fair  inference  seems  to  be  that  it  might  in  a 
measure  at  least  be  injurious  to  young  persons.  Larger  amounts  such  as  0.2 
per  cent  and  0.5  i)er  cent  [show]  correspondingly  greater  deleterious  effects." 

The  food  laws  of  Switzerland  {/Aschr,  OffcntL  Chetn.^  15  {1909),  Nos.  8,  pp- 
141-153;  9,  pp.  161-179), — The  pure  food  laws  as  recently  enacted  and  put  in 
force  on  July  1,  11K)1),  are  given.  Included  are  the  rules,  regulations,  and  defini- 
tions for  the  sale  of  foods  and  other  commodities. 

Beport  of  the  committee  on  food  standards  of  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists,  W.  F^rI':ar  {1908,  pp,  8). — ^The  recommendations  of  the 
committee  liave  to  do  with  manufactured  meats  (sausage,  sausage  meat  etc.)^ 
malt  liquors  and  spirituous  liquors.  The  other  worlc  of  the  committee  is  briefly 
summarized. 

Food  inspection  decisions  ( U.  8,  Dept,  Agr,,  Food  Insp,  Decisions  108,  109,  p. 
/  each). — The  imi)ortatlon  of  coffee  and  the  labeling  of  wines  are  the  topics 
discMissed. 

[Work  of  dairy  and  food  department],  F.  W.  Robison  {Mich.  State  Dairy 
ami  Food  Dept,  BuU,  158-160,  pp.  67). — Out  of  a  total  of  443  samples  of  baking 
IK)wder,  buckwheat,  butter,  catsups,  cocoa,  canned  goods,  eggs,  extracts,  jams, 
jellies,  spices,  etc.,  134  were  found  to  be  adulterated. 

Data  are  also  given  regarding  the  inspection  work  of  the  department  and  of  a 
court  case  dealing  with  the  sale  of  sausage  containing  cereal. 

Beport  of  Missouri  Food  and  Drug  Commission  for  the  month  of  Hay,  1900 
{Bui.  Dept.  Food  and  Drug  Insp.  Mo.,  1  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  23,  figs.  3).— A  prog- 
ress report  is  made  of  the  work  of  the  state  food  and  drug  conunisslon  and  the 
rei>ort  of  the  analyst,  A.  11.  Douglass,  Is  given  regarding  the  examination  of  a 
number  of  samples  of  milk,  extracts,  salad  oil,  and  other  materials 

The  uudesirability  of  using  secondhand  bottles  for  vinegar  and  for  other  pur- 
poses is  discussed. 

[Dairy  and  food  division  report]  {Penn.  Dept.  Agr.,  Mo.  Bui.  Dairy  and 
Food  Div.,  7  {1909),  No.  7,  pp.  119). — Data  are  given  regarding  the  analysis  of 
food  materials  including  among  others  butter,  ice  cream,  lard,  millE,  nonalco- 
holic beverages,  oleomargarine,  and  vinegar,  as  well  as  the  licenses  issued  and 
suits  and  prosecutions  instituted  under  the  state  pure-food  law. 

The  bulletin  also  summarizes  some  general  information  on  clean  stores  and 
other  toi)ics. 

Adulteration  of  food,  W.  J.  Gerald  et  al.  {Rpt.  Inland  Rev.  Canada,  1908, 
pt.  3,  pp.  278,  figs.  4,  dgms.  3). — This  volume  contains  the  reports  of  the  deputy 
minister,  the  chief  analyst,  and  the  district  analysts  of  Canada,  which  sum- 
marize in  brief  form  data  regarding  the  character  and  extent  of  food,  drug,  and 
fertilizer  inspection  work. 

In  the  form  of  appendixes  are  reprinted  Bulletins  135  to  150,  inclusive,  of 
the  Inland  Revenue  Department.  Those  which  have  to  do  with  foods,  beverages, 
and  domestic  water  supply  have  already  been  noted  as  they  appeared. 

Diet  and  nutrition  of  the  Filipino  people,  H.  Abon  {Philippine  Jour.  Sd., 
B.  Med.  8ci.,  ^  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  195-202).— Problems  of  diet  in  the  Tropics 
are  discussed  and  the  results  of  investigations  of  Filipino  diet  reported. 

The  ration  furnished  the  Filipino  prisoners  in  Billbld  prison  in  Manila,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  author's  computations,  supplies  on  an  average  75  gm.  protein,  27 
gm.  fat,  and  510  gm.  carbohydrates,  with  an  energy  value  of  2,647  calories  per 
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man  per  day.  The  range  In  protein  content  on  the  different  days  of  the  week 
was  from  50  to  96  gm.  and  in  energy  from  2,315  to  2,934  calories.  The  basal 
ration  consists  of  270  gm.  rice,  45  gm.  sugar,  300  gm.  bread,  about  250  gm. 
camotes  or  potatoes,  and  50  to  100  gm.  onions,  which  would  supply  about  45 
gm.  protein  and  2,100  calories.  To  this  is  added  oh  the  different  days  of  the 
week  fish,  bacon,  or  meat,  and  sometimes  mongo  beans  also  In  somewhat  vary- 
ing quantities,  together  with  a  little  tea,  coffee,  or  ginger  root. 

As  the  author  points  out,  the  average  weight  of  the  Filipino  is  only  from  50 
to  55  kg.  as  compared  with  an  average  of  65  kg.  for  the  European,  a  fact  which 
must  be  taken  Into  account  in  comparing  the  above-mentioned  values  for  the 
dally  diet  with  commonly  accepted  standards.  The  author  considers,  however, 
that  food  requirements  are  proportional  to  surface  area  rather  than  to  weight, 
and  that  as  Filipinos  are  on  an  average  probably  thinner  and  taller  than  Euro- 
peans of  the  same  weight,  their  energy  requirement  Is  only  about  10  per  cent 
less  than  that  of  the  European,  Instead  of  20  per  cent,  which  would  be  the  esti- 
mate based  upon  variations  In  body  weight.  In  general,  he  concludes  that  the 
energy  requirements  of  the  body  arc  not  lower  In  the  Tropics  than  In  temperate 
regions  as  has  often  been  claimed. 

To  determine  whether  the  diet  of  the  prisoners  was  in  accord  with  the  usual 
Filipino  food  habits  determinations  were  made  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  urine  of 
laboratory  servants  and  Filipino  students.  With  the  servants  **  we  have  never 
obtained  less  than  10  gm.  of  nitrogen  In  24  hours,  and  usually  we  have  found 
about  12  gm.,  which  corresponds  to  about  <0  to  75  gm.  of  absorbed  protein." 
In  the  case  of  the  students  the  urine  "  showed  a  nitrogen  content  of  about  12 
to  15  gm.,  corresponding  to  from  70  to  100  gm.  protein.  The  results  of  these 
examinations  warrant  the  statement  that  the  quantity  of  protein  found  on  an 
average  In  the  prisoners*  food  corresponds  to  the  protein  Intake  of  the  average 
Filipino  workman. 

"  Concerning  the  estimation  of  the  caloric  value  of  the  food  of  the  people,  we 
are  forced  to  apply  a  rougher  method.  The  Filipino  is  accustomed  to  take  his 
food  together  with  others  from  the  same  dishes  and  Is  hence  unable  to  state 
with  accuracy  the  quantity  of  food  that  he  individually  consumes.  We  know 
that  the  Filipino  lives  principally  on  rice  and  fish,  some  vegetables  and  fruits, 
and  very  seldom  eats  meat  for  the  reason  that  It  Is  not  always,  for  him,  ob- 
tainable." 

According  to  observations  made  on  house  servants,  and  Information  obtained 
from  students,  the  author  concludes  that  the  amount  eaten  per  day  on  an 
average  Is  from  650  to  700  gm.  of  rice  and  about  200  to  250  gm.  of  fish.  Such 
a  ration,  disregarding  the  vegetables  and  fruit  occasionally  eaten,  according 
to  the  author's  calculations,  would  furnish  about  70  to  75  gm.  protein,  10  gm.  of 
fat,  and  525  gm.  of  carbohydrates  per  man  per  day.  That  the  dally  food  of 
Filipinos  In  provinces,  and  even  In  towns,  does  not  always  contain  as  much 
fish  Is  noted. 

In  discussing  the  wholesomeness  of  a  diet  without  fish,  the  author  directs 
attention  to  the  occurrence  of  certain  diseases  such  as  beri-berl,  which  are 
observed  where  people  live  exclusively  on  a  diet  furnishing  a  single  kind  of 
vegetable  protein,  and  states  that  In  this  connection  he  has  made  experiments 
on  the  effects  of  a  single  proteld  with  rabbits  fed  com. 

"  One  other  point  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  recent  researches  on  the  chem- 
istry of  protein  bodies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  biological  reaction  on  the 
other  hand,  show  that  the  question  as  to  what  constituents  make  up  the  albu- 
minous substances  may  be  of  great  Importance  for  their  value  In  nutrition. 
While  it  is  certain  that  a  man  may  continue  in  good  health  for  a  long  time  on  a 
carefully  selected  purely  vegetable  diet,  nevertheless  we  see  that  It  Is  very 
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often  impossible  to  properly  nourish  young  animals  exclusively  on  one  kind  ot 
vegetable  protein.  .  .  .  This  has  been  attributed  to  a  want  of  certain  con- 
stituents in  vegetable  proteins." 

Budget  of  twenty-two  worklngrmen's  families  in  Munich,  BL  Ck)NBAD  {Ein- 
zelschr,  Statis,  Ami,  Miinchen,  1009 y  No,  8,  pp.  80;  abs.  in  Eyg,  Rundschau,  19 
{1909),  Ao.  18,  p,  i(?87).— Statistics  regarding  wages,  total  expenditure  for 
food,  expenditure  for  individual  food  materials,  and  similar  data  are  included 
in  this  reiK)rt. 

Parsimony  in  nutrition,  J.  Cbichton- Browne  (London  and  New  York,  1909, 
pp.  VI-\-lll). — In  this  volume  the  author  gives  reasons  for  his  belief  in  a  gen- 
erous rather  than  a  low  proteid  diet,  drawing  his  evidence  from  personal  ex- 
perience, considerations  of  public  health,  study  of  the  animal  functions,  under- 
nutrition of  school  children  and  of  the  poor,  and  the  experience  of  mankind  in 
general. 

This  volume  is  an  expansion  and  revison  of  the  author*s  presidential  address 
to  the  section  of  preventive  medicine  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Public  Health,  July,  1908  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  769). 

Api>etite  in  relation  to  experimental  physiologry  and  clinical  patholognr, 
W.  Stebnbero  {Zcntbl.  Physiol.,  23  {1909),  No,  10,  pp,  306-^2^).— In  this  ex- 
tendeil  summary  and  discussion  of  data  the  author  emphasizes  the  need  of 
considering  api)etlte  and  lack  of  appetite  In  relation  to  the  preparation  of  food 
for  normal  Individuals,  In  Invalid  dietetics,  and  related  questions. 

The  influence  of  sodium  clilorid  on  the  digestion  and  absorption  of  proteid 
materials,  C.  Padebi  (Arch.  Famiacol.  Sper.  e  8ci.  Aff.,  8  {1909),  No.  6,  pp. 
2 '{9-261;  ahs.  in  Chcm.  Zcntbl,  1909,  II,  No.  10,  p.  8^5).— From  experiments 
with  animals  and  In  vitro  the  author  concludes  that  the  presence  of  sodium 
chlorld  facilitates  the  cleavage  of  amino  acids  from  peptones.  Large  quantities 
of  sodium  chlorld  hinder  the  process. 

The  output  of  organic  phosphorus  in  urine,  G.  C.  Mathison  (Bio-Chem. 
Jour.,  4  {1909),  No.  5-1,  pp.  27't-279). — Organic  phosphorus  compounds,  the 
author  concludes,  are  normally  present  in  urine,  contrary  statements  being  due 
to  the  employment  of  incorrect  methods  of  analysis.  In  young  adults,  on  an 
ordinary  diet,  the  organic  phosphorous  was  usually  found  to  be  more  than  0.1 
gm.  per  day.     Occasionally  It  fell  below  this,  while  In  one  case  It  reached  0.3  gm. 

"  The  percentage  of  the  total  PaOs  present  In  organic  combination  varies 
considerably  from  day  to  day.  In  the  cases  examined  It  averaged  6  per  cent  of 
the  total. 

"  The  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  organic  phosphorus  In  the  form  of 
glycerophosphoric  add  to  the  diet  had  no  distinct  effect  on  the  output  of  organic 
PaOs,  while  it  increased  the  total  PaOs  output  Glycerophosphoric  acid  was 
not  broken  down  by  gastric  or  pancreatic  digestion  in  vitro,  so  it  was  probably 
absorbed  unchanged. 

"In  the  observations  made,  vigorous  exercise  was  not  followed  by  Increased 
output  of  organic  P2O5. 

"  The  N :  PaOs  ratio  was  fairly  constant  In  any  one  individual  on  a  fairly 
regular  diet.  It  differed  greatly  in  different  individuals,  and  also  in  the  same 
individual  when  the  diet  was  irregular." 

Effects  of  chocolate  and  coffee  on  uric  acid  and  purins,  P.  Fauvel  (CompU 
Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Parwl,  l/,8  {1909),  No,  23,  pp.  /5^i-i54^).— With  persons  on 
a  vegetarian  diet  chocolate  and  coffee  increased  the  output  of  purln  bases  and 
diminished  uric  acid  excretion,  the  diminution  being  apparently  not  due  to 
retention  In  the  organism.  The  excretion  of  uric  acid  quickly  became  constant 
and  remained  at  the  minimum  for  purins  of  endogenous  origin  in  the  case  of  the 
long  continued  use  of  chocolate  and  coffee  on  a  diet  otherwise  free  from  purins. 
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The  metabolic  balance  sheet  of  the  individual  tissues.  Final  report  of  the 
rommittee,  F.  Gotch  et  al.  {Rpt.  Brit.  Assoc,  Adv.  8ci.,  1908,  pp,  436-440), — 
The  principal  object  of  the  committee  was  the  establishment  of  methods  for 
research  and  it  is  stated  that  this  end  has  l)een  attained. 

A  summary  Is  presened  of  the  worlt  reported  during  the  last  5  years  as  re- 
gards technique  and  the  results  obtained  in  experiments  with  Individual  organs. 

Further  advances  in  physiologry,  L.  Hill  (London,  1909,  pp,  VI-{-440y  figs, 
50). — ^This  volume  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  certain  problems 
concerning  circulation  and  respiration,  the  neuromuscular  system,  and  vision, 
and  Includes  the  following  papers:  The  Equilibrium  of  Colloid  and  Crystalloid 
In  Living  Cells,  by  B.  Moore ;  The  Heart,  by  M.  Flack ;  Pulse  Records  in  Their 
Relation  to  the  Events  of  the  Human  Cardiac  Cycle,  by  T.  Lewis;  The  Vas- 
cular System  and  Blood  Pressure,  by  L.  Hill;  The  Mechanism  of  Respiration 
in  Man,  by  A.  Keith;  The  Physiology  of  Muscular  Work,  by  M.  S.  Pembrey; 
Some  Chapters  on  the  Physiology  of  Nerve,  by  N.  H.  Alcock ;  Recent  Researches 
on  Cortical  Localization  and  on  the  Functions  of  the  Cerebrum,  by  J.  S. 
Bolton ;  and  Studies  in  Special  Sense  Physiology,  by  M.  Greenwood,  jr. 

AHTMATi  PEODTTCTION. 

Experimental  zoologry.  I,  Embryogreny,  H.  Przibram  (Cambridge,  Eng., 
1908,  pp.  VII I -{-124,  pis.  16).— This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  5  books  which  are 
to  treat  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  animal  organism.  The  present 
volume  is  a  review  of  recent  investigations  on  the  structure  of  the  egg,  fertiliza- 
tion, cleavage,  and  Influence  of  external  factors  on  the  development  of  the  egg 
in  Its  early  stages  without  reference  to  Its  origin.  The  results  are  summarized 
as  "  laws  governing  the  development  of  the  animal  egg  as  ascertained  through 
experiments." 

An  extensive  bibliography  is  appended. 

Elements  of  the  exact  study  of  heredity,  .W.  Johannsen  (Elemente  der 
exakten  Erblichkcitslchre.  Jena,  1909,  pp,  VI -{-516,  figs,  31;  rev,  in  Nature 
[London],  81  (1909),  \o.  2084,  p,  424),— A  translation  of  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  a  Danish  l)ook  first  published  In  1905,  In  which  are  discussed  the 
facts  of  variation  and  Its  statistical  study.  The  author,  who  Is  a  mutatlonlst, 
describes  his  theory  of  "  pure  lines "  at  length.  Selection  Is  considered  by 
him  to  have  but  little  influence  In  the  production  of  new  races.  New  charac- 
ters are  brought  about  by  crossing  and  can  be  propagated  in  accordance  with 
Mendel's  law. 

The  theory  of  ancestral  contributions  in  heredity,  K.  Pearson  (Proc,  Roy, 
Soc.  [London],  8er.  B,  81  (1909),  No.  B  5^7,  pp.  219-224).— This  paper  was 
written  to  show  that  ancestral  Influence  can  not  be  denied  In  the  case  of  any 
population  mating  at  random  and  inheriting  on  Mendellan  lines.  In  cases 
which  have  been  cited  by  other  observers  to  the  contrary  attention  is  confined 
to  Isolated  lines  of  Inheritance  with  restricted  ma  tings  or  It  is  asserted  that 
a  gametic  knowledge  of  parents  was  equivalent  to  a  gametic  knowledge  of 
ancestry. 

On  the  ancestral  gametic  correlations  of  a  Mendelian  population  mating 
at  random,  K.  Pearson  (Proc.  Roy,  Soc.  [London],  8er.  B,  81  (1909),  No, 
B  541,  pp.  225-229) .—This  Is  an  Investigation  of  the  correlation  of  the  gametic 
characters  In  a  general  population.  The  formulae  of  different  matings  are 
given,  which  show  the  effect  of  individuals  of  each  special  type  mating  with  a 
general  population.  By  obtaining  the  array  of  offspring  due  to  any  known 
ancestry  the  general  law  of  distribution  is  reached,  which  demonstrates  that 
15149— No.  8—09 6 
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as  In  the  case  of  somatic  characters  the  correlation  between  ancestry  and  off- 
spring decreases  in  geometric  progression,  and  the  regression  is  linear.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  remains  not  the  least  antimony  between  the  M^idelian  theory 
and  the  law  of  ancestral  heredity,  if  attention  is  confined  to  gametic  consti- 
tution. 

"  That  ancestry  does  not  matter  if  we  know  the  gametic  constitution  of  the 
parents,  tliat  it  does  matter  if  we  only  know  the  somatic  character  of  the 
parents  appears  to  be  the  solution  of  one  of  the  difficulties  which  some  have 
found  between  the  Mendellau  and  biometric  methods  of  approacliing  the 
subject" 

Studies  of  inheritance  in  rabbits,  W.  EL  Castle  et  au  ( Carnegie  Inst.  Wash- 
ington Pub,  114,  pp.  70,  pis,  4,  figs.  3). — ^This  paper  reports  studies  on  inherit- 
ance of  ear  size,  weight,  skeletal  dimensions,  and  color  in  rabbits. 

Reciprocal  crosses  between  lop-eared  and  short-eared  rabbits  produced  off- 
spring with  ears  of  intermediate  length  varying  alK>ut  the  means  of  the  parental 
ear  length,  whether  the  larger  parent  was  father  or  mother.  A  study  of  the 
offspring  of  the  primary  cross-breds  shows  that  this  is  a  blend  of  the  parental 
characters  and  Is  permanent.  The  extreme  range  of  variation  In  ear  length 
among  short-eared  rabbits  was  about  10  mm. ;  In  lop-eared  rabbits  from  20  to 
30  mm.  The  form  of  the  growth  curve  for  ear  length  from  the  age  of  2  weeks 
on  is  convex  upward,  indicating  a  steady  diminution  in  the  daily  growth  incre- 
ment. 

Statistics  for  size  inheritance  were  not  very  satisfactory,  as  the  size  of  a 
growing  rabbit  varies  greatly  with  the  cliaracter  of  the  food  and  other  influ- 
ences. Weight  Inheritance,  skeletal  dimensions,  and  proportions  of  skeleton 
parts  appeared  to  behave  as  blending  characters.  Volume  and  weight  of  bones, 
however,  were  uniformly  less  tlian  mid-parental,  a  fact  that  can  not  be  ex- 
plained without  further  analysis.  Weights  of  the  animals  at  different  ages  and 
weight  volume  and  linear  dimensions  of  bones  are  presented  in  tabular  form. 
The  linear  dimensions  In  animals,  as  well  as  in  plants,  appeared  to  blend  in 
their  inheritance.  Dwarfness  Is  a  discontinuous  variation,  while  ordinary 
variation  In  height  Is  blending. 

The  gametic  structure  of  18  different  known  combinations  of  color  factors  are 
explained  by  means  of  formulie  similar  to  the  structural  formulsB  used  In 
chemistry.  Examples  of  formulae  for  zygotic  combinations  are  also  given. 
Eight  color  factors  are  recognized  in  the  gray  rabbit,  of  which  32  combinations 
are  iwsslble.  The  blue-gray  rabbit  differs  from  the  gray  In  the  Intensity  of  Its 
pigmentation,  which  Is  always  dilute,  and  16  varieties  are  possible.  Black 
differs  from  gray  only  In  the  pattern  factors  and  lias  16  possible  combinations. 
Blue  is  a  dilution  of  black  with  8  possible  varieties.  Yellow  differs  from  gray 
only  In  the  factor  which  governs  the  extension  of  black  and  brown  pigmenta- 
tion but  not  of  yellow;  16  combinations  are  possible.  Sooty  differs  from  the 
yellow  only  In  the  pattern  factor  and  has  8  possible  combinations.  The  albino 
differs  from  the  pigmented  In  the  common  color  factor,  which  is  lacking  or  Is 
possessed  only  In  a  greatly  modified  form ;  If  absent  there  are  16  combinations: 
if  present  In  a  modified  form  32  combinations  are  possible. 

Mendelian  inheritance  of  sex,  A.  L.  Hagedoorn  {Arch.  Entwickl.  Mech. 
Organ.,  28  (1909),  No,  1,  pp,  1-34,  dgms,  5).— This  is  a  review  of  investigations 
on  this  subject,  together  with  a  report  of  some  experiments  by  the  author.  In 
mating  brown-red  English  game  bantams  with  black-red  bantams  descended 
from  a  pure  strain,  the  author  failed  to  produce  female  black-red  homozygotes, 
but  matlngs  of  a  brown-red  male  with  black-red  hens  of  unknown  origin  re- 
sulted in  homozygous  females  and  heterozygous  males. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  author:  Mutation  begins 
with  the  production  of  a  heterozygote.  Inbreeding  or  self-fertilization  is  no 
test  for  gametic  purity.  A  cross  of  each  Individual  with  another  variety  is  the 
only  method  of  being  positively  sure  of  the  homozygous  nature  of  a  strain. 
"When  the  heterozygote  Individual,  produced  by  such  a  mutation.  Is  a  female, 
or  a  hermaphrodite,  and  the  absence  of  determinant  couples  with  the  determi- 
nant for  femaleness,  the  mutation  can  never  show  itself  during  all  the  normal 
life  of  the  group.  ...  It  is  possible  for  a  character  to  be  present,  and  yet 
unable  to  manifest  itself,  because  it  only  acts  in  modifying  a  second  character, 
and  hence  can  not  assert  itself  In  the  absence  of  this  second  character.  Cu§not*s 
observations  are  explicable  in  this  way." 

The  author  holds  that  all  inheritance,  including  sex,  is  Mendelian.  The  in- 
stances of  so-called  non-Mendelian  inheritance  or  "  blending  "  are  cases  where  the 
differences  between  the  2. forms  were  unknown.  Secondary  sex  characters  need 
not  be  predetermined  in  the  germ.  The  theory  of  gametic  purity  does  not  clash 
with  that  of  internal  secretion. 

Selection  index  numbers  and  their  use  in  breeding,  R.  Peabl  and  F.  M. 
Surface  (Amer.  Nat,  43  {1909),  No.  511,  pp.  385-400,  figs.  2).— The  authors 
have  devised  a  method  of  selecting  breeding  stock  by  which  a  selection  of  sev- 
eral cfharacters  can  be  made  at  the  same  time  In  an  Impartial  manner. 

A  selection  index  number  Is  a  single  mathematical  function  which  combines 

several  independent  or  correlative  variables  and  also  can  be  used  as  an  adjunct 

to  the  score  card  for  Judging  all  kinds  of  animals.    The  formulae  are  given 

which  have  been  used  for  determining  the  index  number  for  poultry  and  com. 

5(a4-6) 
The  formula  for  the  poultry  selection  index  Is  as  follows :  Ii=    -i-^-Li  *    "^^  ^^^ 

Ii  is  the  general  or  fundamental  poultry  selection  index  for  an  individual  bird,  o 
the  percentage  of  this  bird's  eggs  which  hatched,  b  the  percentage  of  eggs  actually 
laid  by  this  bird  to  the  total  number  it  was  possible  for  her  to  lay  between 
February  1  and  June  1  (that  is,  the  breeding  season)  of  the  year  for  which 
the  Index  Is  calculated,  c  the  percentage  of  her  eggs  which  were  infertile,  and 
d  the  percentage  of  chicks  hatched  from  her  eggs  which  died  within  3  weeks 
from  the  date  of  hatching. 

By  the  use  of  this  formula  an  exact  and  impartial  measure  is  substituted 
for  a  rough  and  cumbersome  expression  of  the  relative  effect  of  a  number  of 
inherited  characters. 

Yearbook  of  scientific  and  practical  animal  breeding  {Jahrb,  Wiss.  u. 
Prakt,  Tierzucht,  4  {1909),  pp.  CLXVII-{-188,  pis.  8).— This  contains  abstracts 
of  important  investigations  and  the  following  papers:  Animal  and  Plant 
Breeding,  by  C.  Fruwirth;  On  the  Size  of  Body  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Size 
and  Development  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart  of  Two  Different  Breeds  of  Sheep,  by 
A.  Seeberger  (noted  on  p.  776)  ;  The  History  of  ClJastratlon  in  Man  and  Animals; 
and  Effect  of  Castration  on  the  Animal  Organism,  by  O.  Worch.  There  are 
also  reports,  noted  below,  on  the  pasturing  of  Pinzgauer  cattle,  by  E.  Groll, 
and  on  pasturing  Bayreuth  spotted  cattle,  by  M.  Miller. 

Pasture  results  for  1908  for  the  Alpine  Societies  in  Upper  Bavaria  of  the 
Union  for  the  Pure  Breeding  of  the  Pinzgauer  cattle,  K  Gboll  {Jahrb.  Wiss, 
u.  Prakt.  Tierzucht,  4  {1909),  pp.  XXVII-XLIV,  pis.  8).— A  report  of  results 
in  pasturing  young  cattle  In  7  different  pastures.  Details  of  measurements 
for  each  animal  are  given.  The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  aver- 
age gains  made  in  6  of  the  pastures  after  discarding  animals  which  were  sick 
or  did  not  remain  at  pasture  the  full  time : 
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Average  gains  of  young  cattle  at  pasture. 
(JAINS  IN  96  DAYS:  AVERAGE  OF  TWO  DIFFERENT  PASTURES. 


Number  of  animals. 

Age  of 
animal. 

Increase 

in 
height 

Increase 

in 

girth. 

Increase 
in  lenrth 
of  body. 

wtignt.  j  ^ei^jjL 

1 

1 

Months. 
6 
9 
10-12 
18-16 
lfr-18 
19-24 
24-30 

Cm. 
9.0 
6.8 
6.4 
7.0 
6.5 
6.4 
8.8 

Cm, 

7.0 
10.0 
10.9 

9.1 
10.9 

9.3 

7.4 

Cm, 

Ko.      ]       Ka. 
41.00  1          6,427 

7 

89.60  1             .4^1 

7 

6.0 
6.0 
8.6 
6.0 
7.0 

61.14  1            .5:2 

18 

50.50  \            .494 

29 

68.30  ,              610 

10 

68.50               .608 

7 

57.00              .595 

GAINS   IN   116  DAYS:  AVERAGE  OF  TWO  DIFFERENT   PASTURES. 


1  . 
1  . 

IH 
23 
17 
15 
1. 


6 

7.0 

7 

8.0 

10-12 

6.7 

13-16 

6.4 

16-18 

4.7 

19-24 

4.6 

27 

8.0 

17.0  I 

13.0  I 
9.8 

11.0 
11.3 

10.1  I 
17.0  ,. 


8.00 
9.00  ' 
11.10  1 
11.76 
12.66  I 
12.75  I 


95.0 
15.0 
45.2 
48.3 
63.3 
63.3 
35.0 


0,81« 
.129 
.4t3 

.420 
.6112 
.M5 
.301 


GAINS   IN    126   DAYS. 


4 

&-6 
7-9 
10-12 
13-15 
lfr-18 
19-24 
25-36 

8.25 
10.33 
7.70 
5.80 
6.80 
8.80 
4.26 

9.6 
10  7 
10.0 
7.3 
6.1 
7.8 
10.0 

6.6 
7.1 
7.3 
7.0 
7.9 
7.8 
8.0 

37.5  1 

63.3 

62.1 

40.7 

51.2  i 

50.7 

35.0 

0.297 

7 

510 

10 

.413 

11 

322 

Id 

.457 

7 

402 

4 

.277 

GAINS  IN  131  DAYS. 


2 

:::;::::::;::::::i      74 

7.6 
6.6 
6.4 
5.5 
6.6 
6.0 
6.2 

7.5    

7.4  j 

9.4 
17.3 
46.3  1 
37.5  1 
62.2 
62.7 

0.102 

10.4   

070 

8 

1        10-12 

10.3    

.129 

7 

13-15 

'        16-18 

19-U 

9.0   

3.V» 

10 

8.3   

.238 

8 

11.3    

399 

4 25-36 

4.7    

.702 

1 

Report  on  pastures  for  young  stock  of  the  Herdbook  Society  for  Bay- 
reuth  Spotted  Cattle,  M.  Miller  {Jahrb.  Wiss.  u,  Prakt,  Tierzucht,  4  (1909), 
pp,  LXV-LXXIII). — A  report  of  gains  made  in  4  different  pastures  during  190S. 
Measurements  were  made  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  pasture  iieriod,  which 
lasttHi  143  days.  The  results  are  presented  in  tabular  form,  and  the  following 
table  is  a  summary : 

Average  gains  of  young  cattle  in  different  pastures. 


Nnn)t>erof 
ar.imal.s. 

Age. 

Increase 
in  height 
at  with- 
ers. 

Increase 
In  depth 
of  chest. 

Cm. 
8.5 

Increase 
in  width 
of  chest. 

Increane 
in  width 
of  pelvis. 

Increase 
in  girth. 

Increase 
in  length 
of  body. 

Gain  in 
weight. 

Daily 
gain  in 
weight 

12 

Months. 
12-24 
12-22 

Cm. 
2.5 
3.8 
1.8 
3.5 

Cm. 

9ft 

Cm. 
2.5 
4.6 
2.2 
3.4 

On. 
9.8 

lao 

9.2 
18.4 

Cm. 
6.1 
10.1 
4.0 
6.0 

99.1 
77.6 
86.1 

Kg. 
0.61 

6 

5  0  '           ft  0 

60 

17 

8 

16-28 
9-18 

3.0 
3.6 

2.3 
..0 

.59 
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Beport  of  work  at  the  Kodiak  live  stock  and  breeding  station,  M.  D. 
Snodgrasb  {Alaska  Stas.  Rpt,  J908,  pp,  58-62,  6-$). — This  report  consists  of  notes 
on  improvement  of  the  live  stoclc  equipment  and  methods  of  feeding  and  caring 
for  the  herd  of  Galloway  cattle. 

Seventeen  head  of  Galloway  cattle,  turned  Into  the  woods  October  31,  received 
less  than  one-half  ration  of  native  hay  till  February  12,  and  from  then  to 
May  20  they  were  fed  each  evening  9  to  14  lbs.  of  alfalfa,  depending  upon  the 
weather.  The  remainder  of  their  feed  was  obtained  by  browsing.  '*  The  spruce 
woods  furnish  excellent  shelter  for  stock  and  are  preferred  to  the  shed  by  the 
cattle  for  the  most  of  the  time.  Only  the  cold  northeast  rains  would  drive  the 
cattle  to  the  shed.  The  cattle,  thus  wintered,  did  much  better  than  those  shel- 
tered at  night  for  the  whole  winter  and  fed  more  liberally." 

The  most  critical  time  of  the  year  for  cattle  Is  May,  because  the  new  grass 
Is  short  and  the  cattle  suffer  from  cold,  wet  rains.  Grass  grows  rapidly  after 
June  1.  **  The  summer  pasture  was  good  and  stock  fattened  rapidly.  The 
days  in  summer  are  long  and  cattle  feed  from  18  to  20  hours  every  day.  Young 
stock  make  rapid  growth  and  were  fat  enough  for  beef  by  August  1,  as  were 
the  cows  In  calf."  Cows  with  calves  received  a  grain  ration  In  the  winter 
months  and  were  allowed  to  roam  In  the  woods  during  the  day.  Native  grasses 
are  cured  for  hay.    Beach  grass  Is  used  for  making  silage. 

"  The  outlook  for  successful  work  with  live  stock  In  this  region  Is  very  bright 
and  deserves  attention  of  every  citizen  of  Alaska,  even  though  he  Is  not  directly 
interested  In  stock.  It  should  l>e  possible  for  people  to  get  beef  without  having 
to  depend  upon  the  boats  from  the  States.  There  Is  ample  feed  for  thousands 
of  cattle  and  sheep  on  these  islands,  where  there  is  nothing  to-day  excel)t  a  few 
foxes  and  l>ear.  It  Is  true  that  conditions  differ  from  those  of  the  States,  but 
live  stock  will  live  here  and  do  well  under  proper  management." 

Coyote-proof  pasture  experiment,  1908,  J.  T.  Jardine  {U,  8.  Dept,  Agr., 
Forest  8erv.  Circ.  160,  pp.  40,  figs.  5). — This  Is  a  continuation  of  work  previously 
noted  (R  S.  R.,  20,  p.  66C),  and  discusses  the  durability  of  the  coyote-proof 
fence  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  It,  the  attitude  of  predatory  animals  toward 
the  fence,  the  actions  of  a  band  of  Merino  ewes  and  lambs  when  at  liberty  in 
the  Inclosure,  and  the  effects  of  such  a  grazing  system  uiwn  the  sheep  and  the 
carrying  capacity  of  grazing  lands. 

For  the  first  year  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  8-mlle  fence,  $20,  was  expended 
chiefly  for  removing  trees  which  had  fallen  across  the  fence,  and  for  filling  in 
small  holes  made  by  the  spring  run-offs.  All  kinds  of  l)ears  had  no  difficulty  in 
passing  through  the  fence,  3  lynxes  went  through  or  over  the  fence,  and  2 
badgers  dug  under  the  fence.  No  conclusions  were  drawn  as  to  lK)bcats,  but 
one  went  in  and  out  over  a  fallen  tree  across  the  fence.  The  fence  has  proved 
to  be  entirely  successful,  however,  against  the  coyote,  the  one  great  menace  to 
the  sheep  Industry. 

The  observations  on  the  action  of  a  band  of  over  2,000  ewes  and  lambs  are 
summarized  as  follows :  "  When  entirely  protected  from  destructive  animals  and 
unmolested  by  herders  and  dogs,  a  band  of  ewes  and  lambs  will  separate  into 
bunches,  come  together  again,  and  perhaps  again  separate  while  grazing;  that 
they  will  graze  very  much  more  openly  and  do  less  trailing  than  when  herded ; 
that  they  may  travel  as  far,  i)erhaps,  as  when  herded,  but  because  they  are 
scattered  and  pass  over  an  area  only  once,  the  movement  Is  less  Injurious  to 
the  forage  crop ;  that  their  natural  tendency  Is  to  bed  at  night  In  bunches,  but 
in  smaller  bunches  than  when  herded;  that  after  they  become  accustomed  to 
this  free  system  of  grazing  they  are  contented  to  bed  wherever  night  overtakes 
them,  If  suitable  ground  can  be  found." 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  grazing  season  20  lambs  in  a  pasture  of  average  size 
were  marlsed  in  order  to  compare  their  growth  with  an  equal  number  of  lambs 
belonging  to  a  herded  band.  After  being  handled  under  the  pasturage  system 
for  3  months,  lH*tweon  the  ages  of  3  and  6  months,  the  lambs  weighed  8  lbs. 
more  than  the  best  lambs  of  the  same  class  that  had  been  herded;  the  loss 
from  the  pastured  band  during  the  3  months  was  0.5  per  cent  as  against  3  per 
cent  from  bands  herded  on  outside  range,  and  the  pasturage  system  gave  a 
heavier  and  cleaner  wool  crop. 

"  It  Is  safe  to  conclude  that  range  grassed  under  the  pasturage  system  will 
carry  50  per  cent  more  sheep  than  when  grazed  under  the  herding  system,  where 
the  band  is  driven  to  and  from  camp  each  day.  Whether  the  Increase  in  carry- 
ing caimclty  is  greater  than  50  per  cent  will  depend  chiefly  upon  the  herder, 
butjn  part  ui)on  the  character  of  the  forage  crop." 

There  is  a  financial  statement  concerning  the  economic  value  of  maintaining 
this  pasture,  and  also  a  brief  re|)ort  on  a  successful  coyote-proof  pasture  owned 
by  a  private  individual. 

[Feeding  experiments!,  F.  W.  Tatlob  (.Vei^  Hampshire  8ta,  Rpts.  1907-S, 
pp,  3^2-S2.i  figs.  {>.)— Two  lots  of  4  yearlings  and  4  aged  ewes  each  were  used  to 
compare  molasses  with  com  meal  as  a  supplementary  ration.  The  basal  ration 
consisted  of  middlings,  oats,  and  second  crop  clover.  The  experiment  lasted 
00  days.  The  lot  which  rei*eived  the  molasses  made  a  daily  gain  1.4  times  that 
fed  the  cornmeal  and  the  gain  was  made  1.5  times  cheaper  for  each  pound  of 
gain. 

In  another  experiment  15  shoats  were  divided  into  5  lots  and  fed  for  35  days. 
On  soaked  shelled  corn  there  was  a  gain  of  82.2  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  7.3  cts.  per 
I)ound ;  on  shelled  com  and  skim  milk  a  gain  of  141  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  7.4  cts. 
I)er  pound ;  on  shelled  corn  and  middlings  a  gain  of  99.3  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  8.9  cts. 
per  pound ;  on  shelled  corn,  middlings,  and  skim  milk  a  gain  of  1.29  lbs.,  at  a  cost 
of  8.2  cts.  i)er  pound ;  and  on  shelled  com,  middlings,  and  molasses  a  gain  of 
104.7  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  8.89  cts.  i)er  pound. 

On  the  size  of  the  body  and  its  relation  to  the  size  and  development  of  the 
lungs  and  heart  of  two  breeds  of  sheep,  A.  Seebebqeb  {Jahrb,  Wiss.  u.  Prakt, 
Ticrzuchi,  4  (1909),  pp.  LXXIV-C XV). —Body  measurements  and  weights  are 
given  on  the  Southdown  and  Franken  breeds  of  sheep. 

The  Southdowns  were  larger  in  all  dimensions  except  depth  of  chest  and 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  point  of  the  ulna.  The  average  live  weight  of 
75  Southdowns  was  47.5  kg.,  dressed  weight  28.8  kg.,  lung  weight  559.5  gm.,  and 
heart  weight  195  gm.  The  corresponding  averages  for  75  Franken  sheep  were 
live  weight  49.3  kg.,  dressed  weight  24.8  kg.,  lung  weight  645.3  gm.,  and  heart 
weight  218.4  gm.  The  author  concludes  that  a  thoracic  cavity  with  a  large 
index,  that  is,  a  larger  breadth,  is  correlated  with  a  smaller  lung. 

A  bibliography  of  the  literature  on  the  subject  is  appended. 

Dried  potatoes  and  com  for  fattening  swine,  O.  Kellneb  et  al.  (Ber,  Landtc. 
Reichsamte  Innern  [Germany],  No.  11,  pp.  55-S8;  12,  pp.  227), — A  report  of 
cooperative  feeding  trials  with  potato  chips,  potato  flakes,  and  ground  com  at 
16  farms  and  experiment  stations.  Most  of  the  trials  lasted  from  80  to  100 
days,  and  nearly  400  animals  were  used. 

In  all  cases  good  results  were  obtained  with  potato  flakes  and  potato  chips, 
but  the  com-fed  animals  produced  a  slightly  better  quality  of  flesh.  The  aver- 
age daily  gain  per  head  in  7  experiments  lasting  about  100  days  and  involving 
210  animals  was  on  the  com  ration  0.624  kg.,  potato  flakes  0.63  kg.,  and  potato 
chips  0.598  kg.  In  8  other  experiments  the  corresponding  gain  with  the  flakes 
was  0.6t>5  kg.  and  with  the  chips  0.6  kg.  As  a  result  of  all  the  experiments  it 
is  concluded  tliat  the  best,  amount  to  feed  is  from  20  kg.  to  29  kg.  of  flakee  or 
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15  kg.  to  25  kg.  of  chips  per  1,000  kg.  live  weight.  In  most  cases  larger  amounts 
of  flakes  can  be  fed  than  of  the  chips.  When  large  quantities  of  potatoes  are 
fed  some  other  feed  containing  lime  should  be  added. 

The  substitution  of  dried  potatoes  for  oats  and  com  in  rations  for  horses, 
O.  Kellner  et  al.  (Ber,  Landw,  Reichsamte  Innern  [Oermany]^  No,  11,  pp. 
1-52), — In  a  cooperative  experiment  at  4  stations,  Involving  156  horses,  a  por- 
tion of  the  grain  ration  of  oats  and  oats  and  maize  was  replaced  by  potato  chips 
and  potato  flakes  combined  with  either  beans,  peanut  meal,  or  sunflower  seed 
cake.  There  was  an  agreement  In  all  cases  to  the  effect  that  one-third  of  the 
oats  could  be  profitably  exchanged  for  either  the  chips  or  flakes  combined  with  a 
protein  feed  without  a  loss  of  live  weight  or  of  ability  to  work.  Analyses  of  the 
feeds  are  given. 

Wintering  farm  horses,  H.  W.  Norton,  Jr.  {Michigan  Bta,  BuU  254 f  PP-  53- 
5.9,  figs.  S). — This  bulletin  reports  an  experiment  on  the  use  for  10  weeks  of  a 
variety  of  cheap  substitutes  for  oats  and  timothy  hay. 

Six  horses  at  work  received  a  regular  ration  of  timothy  hay  and  oats  at  an 
average  cost  of  29.6  cts.  per  day,  estimating  the  feed  at  current  prices.  The 
horses  lost  on  an  average  11  lbs.  each.  Six  horses  were  fed  a  cheaper  ration 
consisting  of  shredded  cornstalks,  oat  straw,  hay,  ear  com,  oats,  beet  pulp, 
bran,  oil  cake,  and  a  few  carrots,  the  average  cost  of  which  was  17.7  cts.  per 
day,  and  the  horses  gained  on  an  average  14  lbs.  each.  Four  horses  were  also 
fed  the  cheaper  ration,  but  as  they  were  at  rest  part  of  the  time  they  were  not 
fed  so  heavily  as  the  other  lots.  The  average  cost  of  maintenance  in  this  trial 
was  12.9  cts.,  and  the  average  loss  in  live  weight  for  each  horse  4  lbs. 

The  Tripoli  Barb  {Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts,  [U,  8,],  1909,  No.  3610,  pp.  12, 
13). — Consul  W.  CJoflin  at  Tripoli  city  reports  that  this  strain  of  African  horse 
can  be  purchased  at  low  prices. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  this  horse  are  small,  well-formed  head,  arched 
neck,  shoulders  olique  but  strong,  high  withers,  a  fairly  short  back,  good  quar- 
ters, and  very  clean  legs  and  sound  feet  The  principal  defects  are  a  long, 
sloping  croup,  and  somewhat  too  long  pasterns.  Barbs  rarely  stand  higher  than 
14.2  hands.  The  principal  colors  are  gray  and  bay,  with  a  good  proportion  of 
chestnuts,  roans,  and  iron  grays.  The  Turkish  cavalry  and  artillery  regiments 
stationed  in  the  Province  of  Vilayet  are  almost  entirely  horsed  with  Barbs. 
The  do  not  possess  as  much  spirit  or  endurance  as  the  Arab,  but  some  horsemen 
claim  that  in  appearance  they  are  superior.  Their  speed  is  probably  fully 
equal  to  the  Arab's.  The  prices  of  Barbs  at  the  present  time  range  from  about 
$23  to  $150. 

Cost  and  methods  of  transporting  meat  animals,  F.  Andrews  {U.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.  Yearbook  1908,  pp.  221-2U,  fig.  i).— This  article  contains  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  history  of  live  stock  transportation  in  the  United  States,  cost  and 
methods  of  transportation  at  the  present  time,  and  ocean  transportation  of  meat 
and  live  stock.  At  the  present  time  It  costs  less  to  transport  a  given  amount 
of  meat  than  the  live  animals;  hence,  there  Is  a  tendency  to  establish  new 
slaughtering  centers  near  the  sources  of  supply. 

DAIBT  7ABHIN0— DAIBYINa. 

Sorghum  v.  com  meal  as  a  source  of  carbohydrates  for  dairy  cattle,  P.  N. 
Flint  {Georgia  Sta.  Bui.  86,  pp.  19-27). — In  these  experiments  10  cows  on 
Bermuda  pasture  were  divided  into  2  lots.  During  the  flrst  test  1  lot  was 
fed  daily  6  to  7  lbs.  each  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  distillers*  grains  In  the  ratio 
of  5:4,  30  lbs.  of  green  sorghum,  and  5  lbs.  of  oat  straw.  The  other  lot  was 
fed  6  to  10  lbs.  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  com  meal,  cotton-seed  meal,  and 
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distillers'  grains,  and  5  lbs.  of  oat  straw.  At  tbe  end  of  2  weeks  the  rations 
were  reversed.  On  tlie  sorghum  ration  there  was  produced  2J47  lbs.  of  milk«  at 
a  cost  of  $20.83,  and  on  the  com  meal  ration  2,921.05  lb&  of  milk,  at  a  cost  of 
$24.71. 

In  a  second  test  on  a  similar  grain  ration  all  cows  were  fed  sorghum,  but 
those  receiving  com  meal  were  fed  one-half  as  much  sorghum  as  the  other  lot. 
On  the  com  meal  ration  was  produced  2,664.45  lbs.  of  milk,  at  a  cost  of  $24.52, 
and  on  the  ration  containing  no  corn  meal  2,576.05  lbs,  of  milk,  at  a  cost  of 
$21.22.  The  third  test  was  similar  to  the  first,  but  the  sorghum  ration  con- 
tained a  larger  proportion  of  carbohydrates  than  in  the  earlier  trial.  The 
milk  production  on  the  com  meal  ration  was  2,306.65  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  $22.93, 
and  on  the  sorghum  ration  2,344.2  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  $20.23. 

"An  average  of  All  3  tests  indicates  that  the  corn  meal  ration  produced  3.06 
per  cent  more  milk  at  a  15.86  per  cent  greater  cost  Under  the  conditions  of  this 
experiment  corn  meal  would  have  to  sell  for  77.71  cts.  per  bushel  to  make  it  as 
economical  a  feed  to  furnish  carbohydrates  as  green  sorghum." 

Comparison  of  com  stover  and  hay  for  dairy  cows,  F.  W.  Ta'sxob  {Netc 
Hampshire  8ta,  Rpts.  1907-8,  pp,  525-^27 )  .—Two  cows  in  30  days  consumed 
4S9  lbs.  of  grain,  1,125  lbs.  of  timothy  hay,  and  1,645  lbs.  of  silage,  and  pro- 
duced 1,622.3  lbs.  of  milk,  testing  3.75  per  cent  fat.  At  the  same  time  2  other 
cows  consumed  489  lbs.  of  grain,  1,240  lbs.  of  cut  corn  stover,  and  1,645  lbs.  of 
silage,  and  produced  1.221.1  lbs.  of  milk,  testing  4  per  cent  butter  fat.  In  a 
second  period  the  rations  were  reversed.  Lot  1  consumed  517.5  lbs.  of  grain, 
1,057  lbs.  of  corn  stover,  and  1,860  lbs.  of  silage,  and  produced  1,345.8  lbs.  of 
milk,  testing  3.05  per  cent  fat.  Lot  2  consumed  508  lbs.  of  grain,  1,222  Iba  of 
hay,  and  1,8(50  lbs.  of  silage,  and  produced  1,269.4  lbs.  of  milk,  testing  3.9  per 
cent  fat.  The  change  from  corn  stover  to  hay  produced  a  gain,  and  the  change 
from  hay  to  corn  stover,  a  loss  in  flesh. 

The  relation  between  form  and  function  of  milch  cows,  J.  Schmidt  {Arb. 
Deut.  Ocscll.  Ziichtungsk.,  1909,  No.  i,  pp.  132;  ahs.  in  Fiihling*8  Landw.  Ztg.. 
51  (190S),  Xo.  2'h  pp.  8^-8^6).— The  author  measured  371  cows  according  to 
Werner's  method.  Ills  general  conclusions  are  that  there  is  a  relation  between 
conformation  and  milk  yield  when  the  dimensions  of  the  different  parts  of  an 
animal  are  considered  as  a  whole,  but  that  the  dimension  of  one  part  of  the  body 
alone  is  not  a  reliable  guide  in  the  choice  of  a  dairy  animal,  as  there  are  many 
other  factors  to  be  considered. 

Mathematical  description  of  the  milk  producing  power  of  the  cow,  H.  Bode- 
WALD  (Fiihling's  Landw.  Ztg.,  58  {1909),  No.  9,  pp.  813-3^2). — ^The  author  has 
treated  mathematically  the  data  in  the  article  noted  above  in  order  to  deter- 
mine quantitatively,  as  well  as  qualitatively,  the  relation  between  form  and 
function.  Milk  production  was  computed  as  a  function  of  live  weight,  height, 
depth  of  chest,  and  other  dimensions,  and  the  results  are  presented  in  graphic 
form  and  as  mathematical  equations. 

The  calculations  indicate  that  milk  production  is  a  function  of  live  weight 
and  can  best  be  represented  by  the  formula :  Milk  production =17.4 — 0.01933X 
live  weight.  The  results  obtained  by  computing  milk  yields  from  this  equation 
agree  to  a  large  extent  with  actual  observation  and  with  results  obtained  by 
computing  yields  from  equations  which  Include  a  number  of  body  measure- 
ments. It  is  stated  that  as  body  weight  and  linear  dimensions  are  interde- 
pendent nothing  can  be  gained  by  so  modifying  the  equations  as  to  include  body 
measurements. 

Conformation  and  milk  yield,  C.  KRONAcnEB  {Arb.  Deut.  Gesell.  ZUchtungsk,, 
1909,  No.  2,  pp,  160). — Body  measurements  and  other  determinations  were  made 
of  104  cows  of  the  various  highland  breeds  of  Germany.    The  author  draws  his 
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deductions  by  arranging  the  animals  in  classes  instead  of  subjecting  Ills  data  to 
biometrical  analysis,  and  concludes  that  there  is  a  correlation  between  the  form 
of  the  body  and  the  production  of  milk,  as  all  milk  breeds  conform  to  a  certain 
type,  although  the  "  points  "  of  a  dairy  animal  may  vary  somewhat  In  different 
breeds^and  there  are  always  Individual  variations.  His  results  are  compared 
with  those  obtained  by  other  Investigators. 

A  bibliography  of  the  literature  on  the  subject  Is  appended. 

The  milking  trials  of  1908,  S.  R.  Whitley  (Jour,  BrU.  Dairy  Farmers* 
Assoc,  23  (1909),  pp.  iOi-i^-J).— These  trials  of  the  British  Dairy  Farmers' 
Association  were  carried  out  on  lines  similar  to  those  of  previous  years.  The 
following  table  Is  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  different  breeds  represented 
In  these  trials  since  1000 : 


Average  yield  and  quality  of  milk  of  different  breeds. 


Breed. 


Shorthorns,  pedigreed  and  non pedigreed 

Shorthorns,  pedigreed 

Shorthorns,  nonpedigreed 

Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorns 

Jerseys 

Do 

Qaemseys 

Do 

Red  Polls 

Do 

Ayrshires 

South  Devons 

Kerries 

Do 

Dexters 


Year. 


1900-1904 

1905-1908 

1905-1908 

1907-1908 

1900-1904 

1905-1908 

1900-1904 

1905-1908 

1900-1904 

1905-1908 

190G-1908 

1906 

1900-1904 

1905-1908 

1906-1908 


Number 

of 

cows. 


123 
61 
70 
16 

111 
54 
86 
21 
88 
41 
12 
5 
48 
24 
17 


Daily 

yield 

of  milk. 


Lbs. 
48.8 
47.3 
50.0 
50.2 
31.8 
84.2 
81.5 
83.8 
40.5 
88.6 
38.6 
48.3 
80.9 
85.0 
28.9 


Fat. 


Percent. 
8.72 
8.47 
8.77 
8.49 
6.20 
4.89 
4.58 
4.62 
8.70 
3.52 
8.80 
8,72 
4.12 
4.09 
8.46 


Total 
solids. 


Per  cent. 
12.61 
12.46 
12.66 
12.35 
14.40 
14.09 
13.65 
13.80 
12.70 
12.50 
12.15 
12.93 
18.26 
13.14 
12.58 


Beport  of  the  cow-testing  associations  in  Norway,  1907-8,  L.  Fundeb 
(Aarsber.  Offentl.  Foranst.  Landbr.  Fremme,  1908,  Stats foranstalt.,  pp.  559- 
626). — The  report  contains  the  annual  summary  of  the  work  of  the  146  associa- 
tions that  were  In  operation  during  the  year,  with  tables  showing  the  yields  of 
milk  and  butter  fat  and  the  feed  consumption  for  about  35,000  cows.  The 
average  yearly  production  of  milk  per  head  was  2,033  kg. 

Statistics  for  Swedish  cooperative  creameries,  1906,  G.  Liljhagen  ( Meddel. 
K.  Landtbr,  8tyr,  [Siceden],  1908,  No,  10  (139),  pp.  604-F//).— The  statistics 
Include  value  of  buildings  and  equipment,  number  of  patrons  and  of  cows,  aver- 
age yield  of  milk  per  cow,  number  of  hauling  routes,  method  of  heating,  lighting, 
and  cooling  creameries,  uses  of  milk  delivered  by  patrons,  running  expenses 
per  1,000  kg.  of  milk  and  per  kilogram  of  butter,  help  employed,  payment  for 
milk  and  net  returns,  amount  of  milk  per  kilogram  of  butter,  price  of  butter 
received  by  creameries,  yields  of  full-cream,  part-sklm  and  skim  cheese,  and 
other  data. 

Beport  of  the  activities  of  the  dairy  institute  at  Froskau,  Klein  (Ber. 
MUchw.  Inst.  Proskau,  1908-9,  pp.  22). — This  Is  the  usual  annual  report  and 
contains  analyses  of  milk,  results  of  trials  of  separators,  and  other  related 
matters. 

On  the  morphology  of  milk  globules,  V.  Nalli  (Rev.  Hyg.  et  MH.  Infant.,  8 
(1909),  No.  4,  pp.  314-325,  pis.  2).— Abnormal  forms  of  globules  found  In  hu- 
man milk  are  figured  and  described.  The  author  recognizes  five  different  kinds 
of  globules  and  points  out  their  value  for  diagnosing  pathological  conditions. 
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AnalyBes  of  colostrum  milk,  J.  Petersen  (Mwlkcritid,,  22  (1909),  No.  28,  pp, 
615-620), — ^The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  milk  from  8  cows  w^re 
studied  for  4  days  after  calving. 

It  was  found  that  the  red  or  yellow  color  disappeared  after  20  to  36  boura 
and  that  the  specific  gravity,  behavior  on  boilUig,  and  percentages  of  butter  fat, 
solids,  and  total  nitrogen  In  the  milk  generally  became  normal  30  to  40  bours 
after  calving.  Owing  to  the  exceptions  that  are  likely  to  occur,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  milk  from  fresh  cows  be  not  mixed  with  that  delivered  to 
creameries  until  about  72  hours  from  the  time  of  parturition. 

Observations  on  the  influence  of  heating  upon  the  nutrient  value  of  milk 
as  an  exclusive  diet  for  young  animals,  Janet  Bl  Lane-Clatpon  {Jour.  Uyg. 
[Cambridge],  9  {J909),  Ao.  2,  pp.  233-238,  fig,  1).— In  2  series  of  experiments 
with  rats  fed  raw  milk,  milk  heated  to  96"  C.  and  sterilized  milk  made  from 
full  cream  dried  milk,  there  was  no  apparent  diminution  in  nutritive  property 
because  of  heating. 

Partially  skimmed  milk,  A.  F.  Hess  {Ztschr,  Hyg,  u.  Infectionskrank.,  62 
{1909),  yo,  3,  pp.  395-400;  abs.  in  Milchw.  ZcntbL,  5  {1909),  No.  7,  pp.  325,  326; 
Chem.  Zentbl.y  1909,  I,  No,  20,  p.  1665).— This  is  a  study  of  the  distribution  of 
bacteria  in  bottled  milk  and  its  significance  in  the  feeding  of  infants. 

Counts  were  made  of  the  bacteria  in  the  different  layers  of  cream.  In  the 
upi)er  layer  there  were  found  to  be  much  larger  numbers  of  bacteria  than  in 
the  lower  layer  and  these  included  tubercle  bacilli  and  streptococci,  as  well  as 
other  kinds  which  were  probably  carried  there  by  the  fat  globules.  Centrifugal 
cream  has  a  smaller  bacterial  content  than  cream  raised  by  gravity  if  the  milk 
imsses  slowly  through  the  sei)arator  running  at  a  high  speed.  It  is  suggested 
that  in  feeding  Infants  the  upi)er  layer  of  cream  be  removed  before  pouring  out 
the  milk. 

Beport  to  the  local  government  board  on  the  use  of  preservatives  in  cream, 
J.  M.  Hamill  {Local  Govt,  Bd.  [Ot.  BrU.],  Food  Rpts.  1909,  No.  10,  pp.  35).— 
This  contains  a  discussion  and  recommendations  concerning  the  use  of  boron 
comiK)unds  and  other  preservatives  in  cream,  a  report  on  experiments  In  the 
preservation  of  cream  by  boron  compounds,  by  A.  Harden  (noted  below),  and  a 
report  on  the  detection  of  small  quantities  of  benzoic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  and 
saccharin  in  cream,  by  G.  W.  Monier-Willlams,  noted  on  page  707. 

Beport  on  some  experiments  on  the  preservation  of  cream  by  boron  com- 
pounds, A.  Habdkn  {Local  Govt.  Bd.  [Gt,  Brit.],  Food  Rpts.  1909,  No.  10,  pp.  19- 
32). — Thret*  series  of  exiwriments  were  carried  out  in  the  months  of  October 
and  November,  the  following  conclusions  being  drawn: 

If  the  cream  be  coveretl,  0.5  i>er  cent  of  pure  boric  acid  will  preserve  it  for 
about  0  days  at  G4  to  G8°  F.,  and  for  about  4  days  at  75  to  77**.  Uncovered 
cream  containing  0.5  per  cent  of  pure  boric  acid  Is  liable  to  become  moldy  after 
about  4  days.  Two-tenths  i)er  cent  of  pure  boric  acid  will  preserve  cream  for 
1  or  2  days  only,  even  at  64  to  68°  F.  When  boric  acid  was  made  neutral  with 
caustic  soda  the  production  of  acid  was  not  checked  but  the  quality  of  the 
cream  was  greatly  modified.  The  presence  of  saccharin  in  trade  boron  pre- 
servatives did  not  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  preservation. 

"Boric  acid  in  presence  of  about  0.14  equivalent  of  caustic  soda  (2.26  cc 
of  normal  caustic  soda  solution  per  gram  of  boric  acid  (H»BO»),  or  7  gm.  of 
alkali  (NajO)  i)er  100  gm.  of  boric  acid)  Is  a  more  effective  preservative  than 
pure  boric  acid.  In  the  presence  of  this  proportion  of  alkali  0.4  per  cent  of 
boric  acid  Is  practically  as  effective  as  0.5  per  cent  at  65**,  but  Is  slightly  less 
effective  at  71**.  Cream  may  be  preserved  by  either  of  these  proportions  for 
about  4  to  7  days  at  temperatures  up  to  71**." 
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[AnalyBes  of  butter],  F.  Rasmussen  {New  Hampshire  8ta,  Rpts,  J 907-8,  pp. 
5S^-5S6), — ^Ten  samples  of  butter  from  as  many  different  creameries  were 
analyzed  by  the  station.  The  average  composition  was  as  follows :  Water  11^, 
fat  84.38,  casein  1.8,  and  salt  2.57  per  cent. 

Some  essentials  in  farm  butter  making,  F.  Rasmussen  {New  Hampshire  Sta. 
Circ.  7,  pp,  2), — This  circular  contains  practical  hints  on  cream  ripening, 
churning,  salting,  working,  packing,  and  marketing  butter. 

Sterilization  of  water  and  milk  with  ultraviolet  rays,  P.  Santoltne  (fifei. 
Amer.  8up.,  68  (1909),  No,  1762,  p.  235).— A  summary  of  Investigations  on  the 
sterilization  of  potable  water,  milk,  and  wash  water  used  in  making  butter. 

The  aeration  of  milk  for  cheese  making,  G.  H.  Babb  {Rpt.  Dairy  and  Cold 
Storage  Comr.  Canada,  1909,  pp,  28-43,  pU.  2). — The  object  of  these  experiments 
was  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  aerating  and  cooling  with  different  methods  of 
handling. milk  made  under  ordinary  farm  condltiona  The  following  table  con- 
tains a  summary  of  the  results : 

Summary  of  the  defects  in  the  curds  and  cheese  from  milks  treated  in  five 

different  ways. 


BERIB8  A. 

Number  of  curd  tests 

Per  cent  not  clean  flavor 

Per  cent  gamy  texture 

SERIES  B. 

Number  of  curd  tests 

Per  cent  not  clean  flavor 

Per  cent  gassy  texture 

8EBIBS  c. 
Per  cent  of  cheese  not  clean  flavor. 


Milk  aer- 
ated by 
dipping. 


18 

83.4 

77.8 


9 

88.9 
77.8 


77.8 


Milk  run 
over  an 
aerator. 


22 

68.2 
68.2 


12 

60.0 
50.0 


75.0 


Milk  aer- 
ated and 
cooled. 


Milk  cooled 

with  water 

in  shotgun 

can. 


18 

44.0 

44.0 


10 

40.0 

20.0 


MUk  cooled 

in  tub  of 

water. 


10 

10.0 

20.0 


20.0 


SO 
6.6 
6.6 


15 


13.3 


The  average  temperatures  and  acidities  of  the  milks  when  delivered  at  the 
factory  were  as  follows:  Aerated  and  cooled,  temperature  65.3"  F.,  acidity 
0.165  per  cent;  cooled  without  aeration,  temperature  67.3°,  acidity  0.165  iier 
cent;  aerated  without  cooling,  temperature  70.9",  acidity  0.169  per  cent;  and 
In  rusty  cans  without  aerating  or  cooling,  temperature  68.2",  acidity  0.168  per 
cent  The  average  loss  of  butter  fat  in  whey  from  the  different  methods  of 
treating  the  milk  at  the  farms  was :  When  cooled  without  aeration,  cans  covered, 
0.203  per  cent;  aerated  and  cooled,  0.211  per  cent;  aerated  without  cooling, 
0.219  per  cent;  and  in  rusty  cans  without  aerating  or  cooling,  0.233  per  cent 

"  The  aeration  of  milk  by  dipping  or  by  running  It  over  an  aerator  will  not 
give  a  uniform  quality  of  milk.  The  same  can  be  said  of  aeration  and  cooling 
combined.  Aeration  alone  will  not  keep  the  milk  sweet  enough  for  cheese  mak- 
ing purposes  during  the  hot  summer  months.  .  .  .  The  milk  which  was  cooled 
with  as  little  exposure  to  the  air  as  possible  and  covered  when  milking  was 
finished  produced  the  best  curds  and  cheese." 

Studies  of  cheese  bacteria  which  decompose  glycerin  and  casein  lactate, 
Gerda  Tboili-Petersson  (Centbl,  Bakt,  [etc.'\,  2,  Abt,,  24  (1909),  No,  13-15,  pp, 
333-342,  pi,  1), — ^The  author  found  in  Swedish  farm  cheese  3  varieties  of  aerobic 
bacteria  which  decompose  glycerin.  Three  other  species  were  found  which  pro- 
duced propionlc-acetlc  acid  from  casein  lactate,  and  which  are  closely  related 
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to  Bacterium  aeidi  propioniH  a  found  in  Emniental  clieene  by  Freiidenreich  and 
Jensen.  They  were  present  In  larger  numbers  in  old  than  in  young  cheese  and 
were  8i)ecially  numerous  in  cheese  containing  a  large  number  of  holes.  One 
of  the  varieties  under  some  conditions  grows  only  In  the  absence  of  oxygen ; 
in  other  cases  only  In  the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  Is  very  variable  In  form. 
On  the  case  of  noncoasrulating  cheese-milk  and  nonripening  bitter  cords, 

A.  Wolff  {Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc],  i.  A6f.,  24  {1909),  No.  13-15,  pp.  361-S7S.  pis.  3^ 
figs.  4). — The  author  describes  some  species  of  bacteria,  yeast,  and  fungi  found 
In  abnormal  milk. 

Investigrations  on  the  ripening  and  holing  of  Swedish  farm  cheeses,  Gebda 
Tboili-Peteksson  {Cenibl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  24  (1909),  Xo.  13-15,  pp.  34S- 
360,  pi.  1).— This  Is  a  continuation  of  earlier  work  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  815). 

Normal  holing  results  from  Inoculation  with  lactlc-acld  bacteria,  liquefying 
cocci  {Oidium  lactis),  and  Bacterium  glycerini.  In  2  cases  holes  were  formed 
normally  by  adding  proplonlc-acld-formlng  bacteria,  lactlc-acld  bacteria,  and 
llquefj'lng  cocci,  though  when  well  ripened  the  characteristic  cheese  taste  was 
less  prcmounced  than  In  normal  cheese.    Saltpeter  prevented  gas  formation  with 

B.  glycerini  c  when  grown  In  glycerin  agar. 

The  method  of  Kuylenstlema  was  found  to  be  successful  for  the  preservation 
of  several  si)ecie8  of  cheese  bacteria.  In  pursuing  these  studies  it  was  found 
to  be  of  great  advantage  to  sterilize  by  means  of  hydrogen  peroxld  the  milk 
from  which  the  cheeses  are  made. 

Koquefort  cheese  industry  {Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [U.  8.],  1909,  No. 
3610,  pp.  8,  9). — Consul  W.  H.  Hunt,  of  St  Etlenne,  reports  on  this  industry, 
which  amounts  to  3,797  metric  tons  of  cheese  annually.  To  make  this,  92,4r)9 
gal.  of  pure  unskimmed  sheep's  milk  is  required,  which  Is  supplied  by  about 
600,000  sheep.  Recent  Installations  of  refrigeration  plants  and  other  equipment 
have  greatly  Increased  the  output  over  that  of  former  years.  In  190S  the 
United  States  Imported  $404,518  worth  of  the  cheese.  About  100  liters  of  milk 
produce  24  kg.  of  fresh  cheese,  whereas  imitations  of  Roquefort  made  In  other 
localities  from  cow*s  milk  require  100  liters  of  milk  to  make  only  15  kg.  of 
cheese.  Details  of  the  method  of  handling  the  milk  and  curing  the  cheese  are 
given. 

Studies  on  fermented  milk.  H,  Kefir,  W.  Kuntze  {Centhl.  Bakt.  {etc.],  2. 
AM.,  24  {1909),  Ao.  5-7,  pp.  101-122,  pi.  i).— This  Is  a  continuation  of  earlier 
work  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  875)  on  organisms  found  In  fermented  milks,  and  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  exi)erlmental  work  on  the  identity  of  the 
organisms  essential  to  kefir  fermentation. 

There  were  regularly  found  2  spore-forming  species  belonging  to  the  butyric- 
acid  group,  one  of  which  proved  to  be  a  variety  of  Bacillus  estcrificans.  The 
other  is  designated  B.  kefir.  According  to  the  author,  the  characteristic  keflr 
fermentation  is  due  more  to  these  butyric  fermentations  than  to  lactic-acid 
organisms  or  to  yeasts. 

A  bibliography  of  the  literature  Is  appended. 

VETEEINAET  MEDICINE. 

Book  of  veterinary  posologry  and  prescriptions,  O.  V.  Britmlet  {Columhus, 
Ohio,  1909,  pp.  190). — This  small  handbook  has  been  prepared  for  the  veterinary 
student  as  a  ready  reference  In  materia  medlca  and  pliarmacy. 

Mallein  and  tuberculin,  S.  Villab  {Vet.  Jour.,  65  {1909),  No.  4^0,  pp.  382- 
394;  Yet.  Rec,  22  {1909),  No.  1103,  pp.  147-153).— A  pai)er  presented  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Veterinary  Association  at  Harrogate,  England,  July  8, 
1909. 
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Tallianin,  C.  Berndt  (Berlin.  Tierarztl  Wchnschr.,  25  {1909),  No.  26,  pp.  ^81, 
482;  abs.  in  Vet.  Rec,  22  {1909),  No.  1101,  p.  118).— The  author  considers  tal- 
lianin to  be  a  valuable  remedy  In  all  forms  of  pneumonia,  haying  lost  but  1 
out  of  70  cases  treated  by  It  during  the  last  3  years.  Notwithstanding  the  high 
price  of  the  drug  he  considers  that  the  results  obtained  amply  Justify  the 
expense. 

Studies  on  the  chemistry  of  anaphylaxis,  H.  G.  Wells  {Jour.  Infect.  Dis- 
eases, 6  {1909),  No.  4f  PP-  506^22). — "Apparently  there  are  marked  differences 
in  the  anaphylaxis  in  animals  and  there  seems  to  be  some  differences  in  the 
reactions  produced  by  different  proteins." 

The  presence  of  bacteria  in  normal  organs,  H.  Ck)NBADi  {MUnchen.  Med. 
Wchnschr.,  56  {1909),  No.  26,  pp.  1318-1320;  abs.  in  Vet.  Rec.,  22  {1909),  No. 
1102,  p.  132). — Studies  of  the  normal  organs  of  cattle  and  pigs,  in  which  162 
pieces  of  tissue  were  talten  from  150  animals,  resulted  in  finding  that  72  -con- 
tained bacteria. 

**  The  liver  was  by  far  the  most  frequently  Infected  organ,  42  out  of  63  pieces 
of  liver  which  were  investigated  (or  two-thirds  of  the  total)  containing  germs. 
Bacteria  were  also  found  in  18  out  of  59  pieces  of  muscle  and  in  6  out  of  19 
kidneys,  the  proportion  of  infected  organs  in  each  of  these  cases  thus  being  about 
one-third.  Four  out  of  5  lungs,  1  out  of  4  lymphatic  glands,  and  1  out  of  11 
spleens  also  contained  germs. 

*^  Bacterium  coH  commune,  B.  lactis  aerogenes.  Streptococcus  acidi  lactici, 
Bacillus  mesentericus.  Bacillus  fluorescens  non  liquefacicns,  Diplococcus  pneu- 
moniw,  and  Bacillus  suipestifer  were  all  identified  culturally  In  the  foregoing 
order  of  frequence.  The  B.  suipestifer  was  found  on  four  occasions,  namely, 
deeply  situated  in  the  muscles  of  2  pigs  and  1  bovine,  and  in  the  kidney  of  a  pig. 
Anaerobic  bacteria  were  very  often  found." 

Report  of  proceedings  under  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Acts  for  the  year  1908 
{Dept.  Agr.  and  Tech.  Instr.  Ireland,  Rpt.  Diseases  Anim.,  1908,  pp.  85,  charts 
2,  map  1). — Of  the  11  diseases  scheduled  under  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Acts  in 
Ireland  but  four,  anthrax,  sheep  scab,  hog  cholera,  and  parasitic  mange,  oc- 
curred in  1908.    There  were  more  outbreaks  of  the  first  two  than  in  1907. 

Anthrax  in  man  contracted  through  the  consumption  of  sausages,  F. 
HuTYRA  {Ztschr.  Fleisch  u.  Milchhpg.,  19  {1908),  No.  3,  pp.  85-94;  abs.  in  Bui. 
Inst.  Pasteur,  7  {1909),  No.  6,  p.  246). — Eleven  cases  of  anthrax  are  reported 
which  resulted  from  the  consumption  of  sausages  manufactured  from  affected 
animals. 

Infantile  kala-azar,  C.  Niccole  {Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  23  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  441- 
471,  charts  5). — This  Is  a  disease  of  the  dog  which  is  transmissible  to  infants. 
It  occurs  in  Tunis  and  very  probably  in  southern  Italy.  A  protozoan  of  the 
genus  Leishmania  (L.  infantum)  has  been  found  to  be  the  causative  agent.  Out 
of  222  dogs  obtained  from  the  pound  at  Tunis,  4  were  found  infected. 

A  bibliography  is  appended  to  the  account. 

Milk  sickness,  E.  O.  Jordan  and  N.  M.  Habbis  {Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  6 
{1909),  No.  4,  pp.  401-491,  figs.  6). — In  this  paper  a  complete  review  is  given, 
including  the  results  of  the  author's  investigations,  of  the  disease  known  as 
milk  sickness,  trembles,  etc.,  which  is  common  to  man,  horses,  and  cattle 
(E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  379;  21,  p.  383).  This  affection  occurs  occasionally  at  the 
present  time  in  the  States  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Texas,  and  in  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico. 

"  From  practically  all  cases  of  the  disease  that  we  have  seen  in  man  and 
other  animals  (horse,  sheep,  cattle)  we  have  isolated  an  aerobic  spore-bearing 
bacillus  which  grows  well  and  characteristically  on  the  ordinary  culture  media. 
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We  have  found  this  bacillus — ^named  B.  l<ictimorbi — in  the  internal  organs  and 
heart  blood  of  animals  examined  but  a  few  hours  after  deatli.  In  some  instances 
it  was  present  in  pure  culture  (for  example,  heart  blood  of  a  heifer,  liver  of 
a  fetal  calf,  gut  nodule  of  a  horse,  etc.).  The  same  bacillus  lias  been  found 
by  us  in  cow's  milk  collected  by  one  of  us  under  aseptic  conditions  and  in 
butter  suspected  of  having  communicated  the  disease.  It  was  also  present  in 
the  feces  in  several  nonfatal  human  cases  of  milk  sickness.  We  have  also  found 
it  in  the  soil  of  milk  sick  regions.  .  .  . 

"Taken  as  a  whole  the  facts  do  not  surely  indicate  that  a  specific  micro- 
organism is  the  cause  of  milk  sickness  or  trembles.  The  Imcillus  in  question 
l)elongs  to  a  group  which  seems  widely  distributed  and  for  the  most  part  cer- 
tainly not  endowed  with  pathogenic  qualities.  In  particular  localities,  however, 
where  the  soil  conditions  are  favorable  in  respect  to  moisture  and  other  un- 
known factors,  strains  of  the  bacillus  perhaps  possess  pathogenic  or  toxigenic 
characters ;  but  if  so,  these,  according  to  our  experience,  are  quickly  lost  under 
artificial  culture." 

A  complete  bibliography  is  appended. 

Additional  notes  on  the  bacteriologry  and  pathology  of  milk  sickness,  A.  B. 
LucKHARDT  {Jour.  Infcct,  Diseases,  6  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  492-505,  figs,  S), — Tliis 
is  a  reix)rt  of  bacteriological  studies  conducted  in  connection  with  the  investi- 
gation noted  above. 

"The  preceding  experiments  are  far  from  being  decisive  in  establishing 
Bacillus  lactimorbi  as  the  etiological  factor  in  the  production  of  milk  sickness. 
The  organism  either  loses  its  pathogenicity  very  rapidly  when  grown  on  arti- 
ficial media,  or  the  virulence  of  the  organism  is  dependent  on  what  may  be 
termed  a  symbiotic  life  or  existence  on  certain  plants.  It  is  possible  that  its 
growth  on  such  plants  as  the  rayless  golden-rod  (Bigelovia),  and  white  snake- 
root  (Eupatorium  ageratoides)  is  responsible  for  its  pathogenic  power." 

The  prevalence  of  rabies  in  the  United  States,  J.  W.  Kerb  and  A.  M.  Stimson 
{Jour,  Amvi\  Med,  Assoc.,  53  (1909),  No,  13,  pp.  989-99.i,  fig,  1). — "To  sum- 
marize briefly  the  results  of  this  inquiry,  there  were  111  deaths  in  human 
beings  from  hydrophobia  reported  from  30  States  during  the  year  1908.  Rabies 
was  rei>orted  In  the  lower  animals  from  at  least  534  localities  in  39  States 
and  Territories,  including  the  District  of  Columbia.  Evidence  has  also  been 
secured  of  nearly  1,500  persons  who,  on  account  of  exposure  to  rabies,  or  pre- 
sumably rabid  animals,  were  obliged  to  take  the  Pasteur  treatment.  The 
disease  is  disseminated  throughout  the  eastern  three-fourths  of  the  country, 
and  seems  to  have  been  unknown  during  the  past  year  only  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain and  Pacific  slope  regions." 

Diagnosis  of  rabies,  V.  A.  Moore  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev,,  36  (1909),  No,  1,  pp,  20- 
SO), — This  paper  was  presented  at  the  forty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Veterinary  Medical  Association  at  Chicago,  September,  1909.  A  list  of 
some  of  the  more  imjiortant  works  on  the  subject  is  appended. 

The  nature,  cause,  and  prevalence  of  rabies,  J.  R.  Mohler  {Amcr.  Vet.  Her., 
36  {1909),  No.  1,  pp,  5i-^i). — A  paper  presented  at  the  forty-sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association  at  Chicago,  Septem- 
ber, 1909. 

The  development  of  a  piroplasma  and  trypanosoma  of  cattle  In  artificial 
culture  media,  E.  Martini  {Philippine  Jour,  8ci„  B,  Med.  Set,,  4  (1909),  No. 
3,  pp.  l/flf-169,  pis.  6).— "In  the  Philippine  Islands  there  are  domestic  cattle 
apparently  quite  healthy  which  are  carriers  of  the  parasite  of  surra.  These 
cattle  are  a  continual  danger,  especially  for  horses,  in  which  surra  always 
runs  a  fatal  course.  There  exists  a  variety  of  Texas  fever  which  is  pertiaps 
Identical  with  that  seen  by  Jobllng  and  Woolley  in  the  years  1903  and  1904. 
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It  is  a  variety  of  Piropla»ma  bigcminum  and  shows  in  certain  culture  media 
developmental  forms  which  correspond  to  those  described  by  Robert  Koch  in 
the  tick  for  P.  higeminum.  This  piroplasma,  when  kept  in  the  bouillon  employed 
and  at  a  temperature  of  29  to  31°  C,  dies  within  5  to  10  days. 

**  In  the  Philippine  Islands  there  occurs  a  Trypanosoma  of  cattle  which  is 
diflferent  morphologically  and  biologically  from  Trypanosoma  evajisi  and  from 
the  other  trypanosomata  of  mammals.  Its  virulence  for  the  Indo-Chinese  and 
Australian  calves  appears  to  be  slight.  This  trypanosoma  could  not  be  dis- 
covered in  the  fresh  blood  by  microscopical  examination,  but  could  be  culti- 
vated In  a  mixture  of  blood  and  bouillon,  and  could  be  transferred  to  healthy 
calves  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  the  cultures.  The  trypanosoma 
remains  alive  and  capable  of  causing  infection  for  at  least  10  days  in  the 
bouillon  employed  when  kept  at  a  temperature  of  29  to  81°.  Since  the  Piro- 
plasma  which  was  present  at  the  same  time  in  the  blood  of  the  '  original  calf  * 
died  out  at  this  temperature  within  the  above-mentioned  time,  it  was  possible 
to  isolate  the  trypanosoma  and  to  transfer  it,  thus  separated  from  the  piro- 
plasma,  to  calves.  These  culture  experiments  prove  the  great  importance  of 
this  method  for  the  differentiation  of  blood  parasites." 

Notes  on  a  case  of  Piroplasma  bigeminum,  A.  R.  Wellington  (Jour,  Trop. 
Med,  and  Hyg.  [London],  12  {1909),  No,  U,  p,  207,  fig,  i).— An  account  of  this 
disease  in  a  bull  received  in  Borneo  direct  from  E^ngland. 

Equine  biliary  fever,  C.  H.  H.  Jolliffe  (Vet,  Jour.,  65  {1909),  Nos,  409,  pp. 
3S8-349;  410,  pp,  398-405).— A  review  of  the  knowledge  of  equine  piroplas- 
mosis. 

Notes  on  immunity  in  canine  piroplasmosis,  6.  H.  F.  Nuttall  and  G.  S. 
Graham-Smith  (Parasitology,  2  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  215-228).— As  yet  the  experi- 
ments have  failed  to  yield  promising  results.  The  parasites  of  Piroplasmosis 
canis  may  i>ersist  in  the  blood  of  apparently  recovered  dogs  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  6  months  to  2  years,  and  so  long  as  they  are  present  in  the 
blood  the  latter  remains  fully  virulent  for  clean  dogs.  The  passage  of  the 
African  P.  canis  through  upwards  of  90  animals  in  the  course  of  2i  years  has 
shown  that  the  parasite  may  be  communicated  by  inoculation  from  dog  to  dog 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

Note  on  attempts  to  infect  the  fox  and  the  jackal  with  Piroplasma  canis, 
G.  H.  F.  Nuttall  and  G.  S.  Gbaham-Smith  (Parasitology,  2  (1909),  No.  3,  pp. 
211-214)- — The  experiments  appear  to  indicate  that  P.  canis  is  peculiarly 
specific  in  its  pathogenicity,  since  it  is  incapable  of  producing  disease  in  the  fox 
and  jackal,  species  closely  allied  to  the  dog.  They  also  seem  to  show  that 
neither  of  these  species  is  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the  disease  in  nature. 

Surra  in  the  Federated  Malay  States,  H.  Fbaser  (Jour.  Trop.  Vet.  8ci.,  4 
(1909),  No.  3,  pp.  345-389,  fig.  1). — Previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S. 
R.,  21,  p.  682). 

Transmission  of  Trypanosoma  brucei  by  Glossina  palpalis,  Kleine  (Deut. 
Med.  Wchnschr.,  35.  (1909),  No.  11,  pp.  469,  470).— The  author  here  reports 
upon  investigations  conducted  in  German  East  Africa. 

Flies  fed  upon  infected  hosts  for  3  days  and  then  for  14  days  upon  fresh 
healthy  animals  did  not  transmit  the  infection.  From  the  eighteenth  to  the 
twenty-fourth  day,  however,  the  flies  were  fed  on  a*  sheep  and  from  the  twenty- 
fifth  to  the  thirty-ninth  day  on  an  ox,  both  hosts  becoming  infected.  Goats, 
calves,  and  sheep  were  used  to  feed  the  flies  from  the  fortieth  to  the  fiftieth 
day  and  all  were  infected.  "From  this  it  is  seen  that  flies  which  for  many 
days  after  the  ingestion  of  blood  containing  trypanosomes  were  not  Infective, 
afterwards  became  so." 
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The  author  points  out  that  if  G.  palpalis  transmits  T,  brucri,  there  Is  a  pos- 
sibility that  G,  tnorsitans  transmits  T.  gambiense.  He  considers  that  sheep  and 
goats  must  act  in  nagana  regions  as  carriers  of  the  parasites. 

Anilin  antimonyl  tartrate  in  the  treatment  of  trypanosomiases,  A.  Laveraj? 
(Compt,  Rend.  Acad,  8ci.  [Paris],  U9  {1909),  No.  13,  pp.  546-^48) .—The  author 
reports  the  immediate  results  of  the  treatment  of  human  trypanosomiasis  with 
this  drug  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

Diseases,  ticks,  and  their  eradication,  A.  Theileb  (Transvaal  Agr.  Jour., 
7  (1909),  No.  28,  pp.  685-699).— Thia  is  a  review  of  the  present  Imowledge  of 
South  African  tick-borne  diseases  including  the  life  histories  of  the  ticks  con- 
cerned and  the  methods  applicable  in  eradicating  them. 

Belation  of  the  Indian  form  of  relapsing  fever  to  African  tick  fever,  R.  P. 
Strong  (Philippine  Jour.  8ci.,  B.  Med.  8ei.,  ^  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  187-193).— The 
author's  investigations  seem  to  show  that  the  Bombay  spirillum  fever  Is  dis- 
tinct from  the  African  tick  fever  but  that  it  constitutes  a  form  of  relapsing 
fever  very  closely  relateti  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  forms  of  relapsing  fever 
encountered  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  From  experiments  carried  on 
with  the  different  strains  of  the  Spirochetie,  including  a  study  of  the  morpho- 
logical characteristics,  serum  reactions,  and  animal  inoculationfs  it  appears 
that  the  Euroi>ean  and  African  strains  are  distinct  species.  It  does  not  as  yet 
seem  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  American  and  Indian  strains  are  distinct 
from  the  European ;  if  not  identical,  these  strains  must  be  very  closely  related 
to  one  another. 

East  Coast  fever  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  36  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  186- 
190). — A  r^sum^  of  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  by  the  government  for  safe- 
guarding Cape  Colony  against  the  introduction  of  East  Coast  fever  from  the  ad- 
joining colonies  of  Natal  and  Transvaal.  "  The  main  considerations  which  have 
been  kept  in  view  are  efficient  fencing  of  the  borders,  adequate  patrolling  of  the 
fences,  and  an  embargo  on  the  introduction  from  the  infected  colonies  of 
animal  produce,  grass,  hay,  and  other  articles  which  are  cai)able  of  conveying 
infection." 

The  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis,  Neuhaus  (Deut.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  17 
(1909),  No.  20,  pp.  285-288;  abs.  in  Vet.  Rec.,  22  (1909),  No.  1101,  p.  118).— 
The  author  describes  a  method  which  he  recommends  for  the  diagnosis  of  open 
pulmonary  lesions  of  bovine  tuberculosis. 

After  Inserting  Dieckerhoff's  bleeding  canula  into  the  trachea  a  feather  is 
introduced  through  the  canula  which  by  its  contact  with  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  trachea  excites  coughing.  The  sputa  projected  forward  through  the 
trachea  adhere  to  the  feather  and  the  material  thus  obtained  Is  examined  for 
tubercle  bacilli.  By  this  method  the  author  proved  the  existence  of  open 
lesions  in  11  of  16  cows  suspected  of  tuberculosis. 

The  practical  value  of  the  ocular  tuberculin  reaction  in  cattle,  Foth 
(Ztschr.  Tiermed.,  12  (1908),  No.  5-6,  pp.  321-3Ji7).—The  experiments  which 
are  here  reported  indicate  that  this  test  is  a  valuable  means  for  the  diagnosis 
of  tuberculosis  in  bovlnes. 

The  ophthalmo-reaction :  An  exact  method  of  diagn^osis,  M.  Klimmeb  and 
W.  KiEssiG  (Monatsh.  Prakt.  Ticrheilk.,  20  (1908),  No.  3,  pp.  97-132;  abs.  m 
Rev.  G^n.  MM.  V6t.,  13  (1909),  No.  150,  p.  331).— The  authors  have  found  the 
ophthalmo-reaction  to  be  a  convenient  and  accurate  method  in  diagnosing 
tuberculosis  and  glanders.  Non tuberculous  animals  do  not  react  even  if  a 
concentrated  solution  of  tuberculin  be  used.  A  subcutaneous  injection  of  tuber- 
culin preceding  has  no  Influence  upon  the  ophthalmic  reaction. 

Tuberculosis  infection  in  its  relation  to  the  tuberculin  reaction,  S.  Abloino 
(Jour,  M6d.  V6t.  et  Zootech.,  60  (1909),  Feb.,  pp.  65-74;  abs.  in  Vet.  Rec,  22 
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(1909),  No.  1099y  p.  89). — The  author  considers  the  so-called  failures  of  the 
tuberculin  test,  namely,  failure  to  reveal  an  existing  tuberculosis,  and  an  indica- 
tion of  the  disease  when  at  the  post-mortem  examination  evidence  is  lacking. 

With  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs,  In  four-fifths  of  the  cases  In  which  Inoculation 
with  attenuated  bacilli  is  practiced  the  resulting  lesions  are  not  only  micro- 
scopic but  also  atypical.  Intrai)erltoneal  inoculation  alone  of  these  bacilli  in 
rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  produces  typical  tubercles  of  millet  seed  size  in  the 
epiploon  and  the  perigastric  lymphatic  glands. 

In  young  goats  and  young  cattle  the  subcutaneous  Injection  of  attenuated 
bacilli  Is  followed  by  a  temporary  swelling  of  the  corresponding  lymphatic 
glands,  but  when  these  glands  have  regained  their  normal  volume  It  Is  generally 
IniiKjsslble  to  find  histological  lesions  In  them.  AVhen  the  attenuated  bacilli 
are  Injected  Intravenously,  histological  sections  may  show  some  slight  lesions. 
Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  macroscoplcal  lesions  and  the  extremely  dis- 
crete character  of  the  histological  alterations,  young  cattle  which  have  received 
modified  tubercle  bacilli  always  present  at  a  given  moment  the  physiological 
reaction  of  tuberculous  Infection. 

These  observations  demonstrate  that  there  Is  no  necessary  relation  between 
the  sensibility  of  the  subject  to  the  tuberculin  or  the  sero-agglutinatlon  test  and 
the  presence  of  a  macroscopic  tuberculous  lesion.  A  i)osltlve  reaction  to  tuber- 
culin nearly  always  indicates  that  the  subject  has  been  infected  by  tubercle 
bacilli,  but  does  not  necessarily  Indicate  the  existence  of  macroscopic  lesions, 
and  does  not  assist  in  the  prognosis  of  the  case.  It  is  Imjmsslble  to  say  whether 
the  lesions  present  In  a  reacting  animal  will  retrogress  or  develop  into  a 
clinically  evident  tuberculosis.  The  owner  desiring  to  stamp  out  tuberculosis 
in  his  herd  should,  in  practice,  regard  every  reactor  as  Infected. 

Tuberculosis  Infection  and  immunization  against  tuberculosis  by  the 
digestive  tract,  A.  Calmette  (Rev.  8ci.  [Paris],  5.  aer.,  JO  (WOS),  No.  18,  pp. 
5io-J51;  ahs.  in  Rev.  V^t.  [Toulouse],  3J^  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  113-117).— \n 
account  which  was  presented  before  the  Harvey  Society  of  New  York,  October, 
1908. 

Experiments  with  von  Behrlng's  bovovacclne.  I,  Tests  with  cattle  not 
protected  against  natural  tuberculosis  infection,  G.  Hegn^b  and  O.  Sten- 
STROM  (Meildel.  K.  Landthr.  Styr.  [tiweden],  1908,  No.  It  (IJfO),  pp.  JiO-{- 
ril;  Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  48  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  628-657).— The 
authors  conclude  from  experiments  In  10  different  Swedish  herds  that  bovovac- 
clne is  an  easily  applied  method  of  inoculation  which  Is,  moreover,  entirely 
harmless.  In  so  far  as  can  be  judged  after  four  years'  practical  experience  with 
It.  While  it  exercises  a  beneficial  effect  In  certain  cases.  It  can  not  be  recom- 
mended as  an  effective  means  of  combating  bovine  tuberculosis  without  accom- 
imnying  hygienic  precautions,  like  Isolation,  sterilization  of  milk  fed  to  calves,  etc. 

Some  facts  about  tuberculous  cattle,  E.  C.  Schboedeb  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr. 
Yearbook  1908,  pp.  217-226,  pis.  5). — Data  regarding  tuberculosis  and  Its  trans- 
mission are  brlefiy  considered.  The  author  concludes  that  **  for  the  protection 
of  public  health  it  seems  imperatively  necessary  that  regulations  should  be 
made  requiring  either  that  all  milk  must  be  obtained  from  cows  certainly  free 
from  tuberculosis,  stabled,  milked,  pastured,  etc..  In  an  environment  free  from 
tuberculous  Infection,  or  that  It  must  be  sterilized  or  pasteurized  before  it  is 
used  as  a  beverage  or  In  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  other  dairy  products.'* 

The  tuberculosis  situation,  M.  H.  Reynolds  (Breeder's  Oaz.,  65  (1909),  No. 
25,  pp.  1402,  IfiOS), — **  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  the  Bang  method  on  private 
farms  has  not  been  demonstrated  as  generally  practicable  In  this  country  ex- 
cept In  the  case  of  very  valuable  herda  .  .  .  Apparently  the  one  great  thing 
15149— No.  8—09 7 
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which  we  need  first  and  most  is  some  practical  system  of  handling  reacting 
cattle  that  will  be  more  economical  than  slaughter  with  carcass  aalvage.** 

Loss  amongr  cattle  in  Alaska,  M.  D.  Snodorass  (Alaska  8tas,  Rpt.  1908^  pp. 
63,  6i). — Loss  among  cattle  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kodiak  Station  Is  principally 
due  to  their  eating  wet,  dead  grass  before  there  is  enough  green  grass  to  aid 
digestion.  Post-mortem  examinations  showed  the  principal  seat  of  impaction 
to  be  in  the  third  stomach.  The  contents  of  this  stomach  were  so  hard,  packed, 
and  dry  as  to  crumble  in  the  hands,  and  the  mucous  m^nbrane  lloing  the 
stomach  was  black  and  dead.  To  guard  against  Impaction,  cattle  sliould  not 
be  allowed  to  graze  on  land  where  there  Is  long  dead  grass  at  the  time  the 
new  grass  first  api)ear8  in  the  spring,  more  especially  if  the  period  is  wet  * 
There  is  less  danger  on  pastures  where  the  grass  has  been  eaten  close  the  £all 
previous  but  the  siifer  way  to  guard  against  the  trouble  is  to  feed  during  tliis 
I)eriod  without  allowing  the  cattle  to  range.  Loss  was  also  occasioned  by 
cattle  falling  over  cliffs  in  early  spring.  This  can  be  overcome  by  fencing 
around  the  dangerous  places  or  by  confining  stock  during  the  first  weeks  of 
new  grass. 

Poisoningr  by  cotton-seed  meal,  Rust  ( Veroffentl.  Jahres-Vet,  Ber.  Tierdrztc 
PrcusH.,  6  {1905),  pt.  2,  pp.  35,  36  [pub.  1908];  abs.  in  Vet.  Rec,  21  (1909),  Ko. 
1080,  p.  630). — ^The  author  observed  iieculiar  toxic  symptoms  In  draft  oxen  tliat 
were  receiving  2  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  per  head  daily. 

{edematous  swellings  appeared  at  the  extremities,  the  appetite  being  undis- 
turbed. In  later  stages,  great  weakness  of  the  hind  quarters  appeared,  and 
In  single  animals,  disturbances  of  equilibrium.  Four  out  of  15  of  the  affected 
oxen  showed  disturbances  of  vision.  Apparently  they  became  completely  blind, 
as  was  evidenced  by  their  groping  gait  and  colliding  with  other  animals  and 
surrounding  objects.  Examination  of  the  eyes  revealed  no  special  lesion  ex- 
cept marked  protrusion  of  the  eye  ball  and  abnormal  enlargement  of  the  pupil. 
The  most  severely  affected  animals  were  slaughtered,  but  the  remainder  re- 
covered after  the  administration  of  laxatives  and  alterations  in  the  diet,  includ- 
ing the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  cotton-seed  meal. 

Johne's  disease  of  cattle,  A.  S.  Alexander  (Breeder's  Gaz.,  56  (1909),  No. 
H,  pp.  ^90,  291,  fig.  1). — The  author  states  that  he  has  obtained  fairly  satisfac- 
tory results  from  the  use  of  fluid  extract  of  eucalyptus,  1  oz.,  in  a  pint  of  cold 
water  every  4  hours.  In  several  cases  the  scouring  absolutely  ceased  after  5 
dt>ses  or  thereabouts  had  been  given. 

Acute  dietetic  eczema  in  cows,  Nissen  (Maanedsskr.  Dyriwger,  20  (1909), 
No.  22,  pp.  602-605;  abtt.  in  Vvt.  Rcc,  22  (1909),  No.  1102,  p.  132).— In  the  out- 
break of  dietetic  eczema  here  rei)orted  a  cliange  of  food  and  symptomatic  treat- 
ment, lead  lotion  being  used  against  the  eczema  and  boric  lotion  against  the 
conjunctivitis,  r(\sulted  In  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  disease  in  2  or  3 
weeks. 

Investigation  of  lactosuria  in  milch  cows,  Sieg  (Arch.  Wiss.  u.  Prakt. 
Ticrhcilk.,  35  (1909),  No.  1-2,  pp.  114-1^0;  abs.  in  Vet.  Rec,  22  (1909),  No. 
1102,  p.  133). — lactose,  the  only  sugar  that  the  author  was  able  to  find  In  the 
urine  of  milch  cows,  was  present  in  38  out  of  68  cows  studied. 

"  Lactose  Is  very  often  found  in  the  urine  of  cows  far  advanced  In  pregnancy, 
and  Is  probably  always  to  be  found  at  the  time  of  parturition.  The  lactosuria 
Is  physiological,  appearing  from  overproduction  of  milk  sugar  in  the  mammary 
glands  during  parturition.  Usually  the  lactosuria  diminishes  gradually  until 
it  completely  disappears,  but  in  some  cows  the  urine  yields  lactose  during  the 
whole  period  of  milking." 

Belapses  in  milk  fever,  C.  Steffen  (BeHin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  25  (1909), 
No.  14,  pp.  265,  266;  abs.  in  Vet.  Rec.,  22  (1909),  No.  1106,  p.  182).— Two  cases 
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are  reported  in  which  recovery  from  milk  fever  was  speedily  followed  by  severe 
relapse.  The  relapse  in  the  first  case  is  supposed  to  have  been  due  to  milking 
too  soon  after  the  previous  recovery,  while  overfeeding  is  suggested  as  the 
cause  of  the  second.  In  both  cases  the  relapse  assumed  a  more  serious  form 
than  the  initial  attack,  but  both  were  cured  by  the  insufflation  of  the  udder  with 
air.  It  is  the  author's  practice  to  administer  a  purgative  when  tympany  appears 
as  a  complication  of  milk  fever. 

Hepatic  echinococcosis  as  a  cause  of  chronic  tympany  in  cattle,  E.  Weber 
{Deut.  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr,,  17  (1909),  No.  24,  pp.  347-349;  ahs.  in  Vet.  Rec, 
22  {1909) y  No.  1104,  p.  157). — Two  cases  are  described  in  which  hepatic  echino- 
coccosis was  the  cause  of  chronic  tympany. 

Infectious  keratitis  of  calves,  K.  Vas  {Allatorvosi  Lapoky  31  (1908),  No.  44, 
pp.  537-539;  abs.  in  Vet.  Rec,  21  (1909),  No.  1083,  p.  595).— The  author 
describes  an  epizootic  outbreak  of  infectious  keratitis  in  calves  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  transmissible  to  other  animals. 

Normal  salt  solution  in  diarrhea  of  calves,  Kbonacheb  (Berlin.  Tierarztl. 
Wchnsehr.,  25  (1909),  No.  31,  pp.  575,  576;  ahs.  in  Vet.  Rec,  22  (1909),  No.  1101, 
p.  118). — A  2-weeks^oId  calf  which  had  suffered  for  2  day  from  violent  diarrhea 
and  presented  symptoms  of  cardiac  failure,  rapidly  recovered  when  treated  with 
physiological  salt  solution.  Two  enemata,  each  of  3J  pt,  were  given  within 
6  houra 

A  new  prophylactic  treatment  for  dysentery  in  calves,  K.  Evebs  (Ztschr. 
Infektionskrank.  u.  Hyg.  Hamtiere,  4  (1908),  No.  5-6,  pp.  463-468,  fig.  i).— The 
author  has  employed  the  different  sera  and  also  treated  the  umbilicus  against 
the  dysentery  of  calves  for  a  long  time  without  completely  satisfactory  results 
and  considers  that  too  much  has  been  claimed  for  these  methods.  A  new 
method  of  prophylaxis  is  here  described  which  was  practiced  extensively  in  the 
winter  of  1907-8  with  very  successful  results. 

The  method  consists  in  moving  the  calves  as  soon  after  birth  as  possible 
to  a  Ik)x  which  is  easy  to  cleanse  and  keeping  them  there  for  4  or  5  days.  Dur- 
ing this  time  it  is  necessary  that  the  calves  be  fed  with  the  mother's  milk  and 
that  the  person  who  feeds  them  should  have  clean  hands.  Special  movable 
boxes  for  this  purpose  are  described. 

Gastro-intestinal  strongly losis  of  sheep,  L.  Caze  (Rev.  O^n.  M^d.  V4t„  12 
(1908),  No.  144,  PP'  688-690;  aba.  in  Vet.  Rec,  21  (1909),  No.  1086,  p.  745).— 
This  affection  committed  great  ravages  In  Algeria  during  the  summer  of  1908. 
It  Is  caused  by  H<pmonchus  (Strongylus)  contortus  which  lives  In  the  abomasum 
and  by  Nematodirus  (Strongylus)  filicoUis,  a  parasite  of  the  small  Intestine. 
The  disease  Is  particularly  intense  toward  the  end  of  summer  and  during 
the  autumn  and  the  mortality  very  high.  A  pure  water  supply  Is  Important 
from  a  prophylactic  point  of  view.  Isolation  of  affected  animals  and  burning 
the  viscera  of  Infected  cadavers  are  recommended. 

As  a  curative  treatment  the  author  employs  a  mixture  of  oil  of  cade,  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  alcohol  (90  per  cent),  50:  50: 15,  which  is  administered  In  the 
morning.  In  this  way  the  author  has  been  able  to  save  70  or  80  per  cent  of 
the  animals  when  the  treatment  was  commenced  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease. 

The  rdle  of  distomes  in  hydremia  of  sheep,  H.  CARBfi  (Compt.  Rend.  8oc. 
Biol  [Paris],  66  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  262,  263).— The  author's  experiments  show 
that  neither  the  absorption  of  blood  nor  the  excretion  of  toxins  by  distomes  are 
the  Immediate  cause  of  hydremia  in  sheep. 

Investigations  of  the  specific  antibodies  in  distomiasis  and  cysticercosis, 
Weinberg  (Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris],  66  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  219-221).— Tlie 
author  concludes  that  the  presence  of  specific  antibodies  in  the  serum  of  sheep 
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iufested  by  gourd  worms  shows  that  in  these  affections  there  is  a  chronic  poison- 
lug  due  to  substances  excreted  by  the  parasites  In  the  liver. 

Sheep  dips,  F.  P.  Sabgeant  (Pharm,  Jour.  [London],  4.  ser.^  28  (1909),  A'o. 
2378r  pp,  W,  643;  abs.  in  Chcm.  Zcnthl.,  1909,  11,  No.  3,  p.  231).— The  author 
discusses  the  various  chemicals  used  to  combat  the  parasites  of  the  sheep  fleece. 
The  different  formulas  and  most  efficient  chemicals  are  enumerated. 

Becent  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  concerning  the  cause  and 
prevention  of  hogr  cholera,  M.  Dorset  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1908,  pp. 
3Z1-332). — An  account  is  given  of  hog  cholera  and  of  the  methods  of  immunizing 
hogs  against  the  disease  as  worked  out  by  this  Department. 

Hogr-cholera  serum  (Michigan  Sta.  Circ.  6,  pp.  Ji,  figs.  2). — Directions  are 
given  for  the  use  of  hog-cholera  serum  which  is  now  being  manufactured  at  the 
bacteriological  laboratory.  The  serum-slmultaueous  method  is  not  recommended 
at  present,  but  the  serum-aloue  method  is  strongly  recommended  for  use  where 
hog  cholera  exists  or  in  cases  where  immunity  is  desired  for  a  short  period.  A 
charge  of  2  cts.  |)er  cubic  centimeter  is  made  for  the  serum,  which  is  said  to  be 
below  the  actual  cost  for  producing  aud  testing  it.  A  contract  releasing  the 
laboratory  from  all  res|)ousibility  is  required  of  all  who  use  the  serum. 

Swine  fever  {Agr.  Oaz.  A\  i^.  Wales,  20  (1909),  No.  8,  pp.  656-669,  figs.  8).— 
Hog  cholera  is  said  to  have  been  known  in  New  South  Wales  for  about  6  years. 

Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  infectious  anemia  of  horses,  J.  Hempel 
(Ztschr.  Infektionskrank.  u.  Hyg.  Haustiere,  5  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  381-^34).— 
The  author  finds  the  causative  agent  of  this  disease  to  be  an  ultravisible  non- 
culturable  virus.  It  produces  the  disease  when  small  quantities  are  subcu- 
taueously  or  intravenously  injected,  but  large  quantities  are  necessary  to  pro- 
duce it  through  Ingestion.  The  saliva  of  an  affected  animal  is  not  infections 
and  healthy  animals  do  not  contract  the  disease  through  the  inhalation  of  the 
same  air  nor  by  eating  from  the  same  troughs  as  the  diseased  ones.  An  inter- 
mittent fever  is  the  only  striking  symptom.  Recovered  animals  are  not  immune 
to  the  disease  aud  it  is  not  possible  to  immunize  animals  against  it.  A  con- 
tinued heating  for  1  hour  at  a  temperature  of  56°  C.  does  not  destroy  the  virus. 

Equine  infectious  anemia,  A.  T.  Kinsley  (Amer.  Vet,  Rev.,  36  (1909),  No. 
1,  pp.  45-54). — This  paper  is  based  on  correspondence  with  60  veterinarians 
practicing  in  various  localities  where  the  disease  occurs  and  on  field  investiga- 
tions of  about  50  cases  in  northern  Oklahoma  and  southeastern  Kansas. 

**  The  Infection,  in  many  instances,  seems  to  remain  on  a  farm  or  in  a  bam 
indefinitely.  It  is  usually  not  readily  carried  to  adjacent  farms  or  other  bams. 
A  farm  near  Coffeyville,  Kans.,  has  been  infected  for  12  or  14  years,  and  the 
owner  has  lost  horses  with  this  disease  nearly  every  year  during  that  time, 
while  a  neighbor  living  not  more  than  60  rods  diagonally  across  a  thoroughfare 
has  never  had  a  case.*' 

Horses  and  mules  were  found  to  be  about  equally  susceptible  to  the  disease, 
while  age  and  breed  appear  to  have  little  influence  over  susceptibility.  Food 
seems  to  have  no  causal  relation  to  the  disease,  as  it  affects  as  many  horses 
that  are  constantly  fed  on  dry  food  as  those  which  run  in  pastures.  The  disease 
occurs  regardless  of  the  source  of  water. 

"The  initial  attack  of  this  disease  usually  occurs  during  July,  August,  and 
September,  though  many  cases  have  been  observed  both  earlier  and  later  than 
this.  The  disease  Is  most  prevalent  In  the  summer  months;  however,  chronic 
cases  may  be  seen  In  midwinter.  The  disease  is  more  prevalent  during  wet 
seasons  and  Is  equally  prevalent  on  uplands  and  lowlands.  The  disease  may  ap- 
pear suddenly  or  it  may  have  an  Insidious  onset."  The  symptoms  of  the  disease 
are  discussed  at  some  length,  and  post-mortem  examinations  reported  upon. 

**The  most  characteristic  microscopic  lesions  were  found  in  the  blood.  The 
hemoglobin  content,  which  according  to  the  Tallquist  scale  ranges  from  90  to  100 
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per  cent  in  normal  equines,  varied  from  10  to  85  per  cent  in  the  affected  animals. 
The  red  blood  corpuscles  varied  from  1,006,400  to  6,800,000  per  cubic  millimeter. 
The  red  blood  corpuscles  very  in  size,  there  being  some  very  small  (mycrocytes) 
and  some  excessively  large  (megalocytes) ;  they  are  also  variable  in  shape 
(poikilocytes) ;  and  occasionally  a  nucleated  cell  (erythroblast)  Is  observed. 
The  changes  occurring  in  the  white  blood  corpuscles  are  somewhat  variable. 
The  one  principal  change  is  the  increased  proportion  of  polymorphs." 

The  results  of  blood  examinations  of  35  affected  horses  are  reported  in 
tabular  form. 

Conjunctivitis  diphtherica,  Beuge  {Ztschr.  Veterinark.,  20  (1908),  No,  8-9, 
pp.  S69,  S70;  aha.  in  Vet.  Rec,  21  {1909),  No.  1086,  p.  7^6).— The  author  records 
a  case  of  catarrh  of  the  conjunctiva  of  one  eye  in  a  gelding.  The  case  was 
treated  with  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  severe  symptoms, 
which  were  probably  infectious  in  origin,  subsided  In  10  days. 

Glanders,  U  A* an  Es  {North  Dakota  8ta.  Bui.  8J,  pp.  29-75,  pU.  5).— This  is  a 
summary  of  the  knowledge  concerning  glanders  and  its  prevention.  Most  of 
the  cases  in  North  Dakota  occur  in  counties  having  the  greatest  influx  of 
settlers  and  in  those  where  railroad  construction  work  has  been  most  recent 

A  new  subcutaneous  mycosis  of  equines,  Carougeau  {Jour.  M^d.  V^t.  et 
Zootech.,  60  {1909),  Jan.,  pp.  8-22;  Feb.,  pp.  75-90;  Mar.,  pp.  U8-153).— The 
author  describes  a  mycosis  of  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  which  occurs 
in  the  horse  and  mule  and  may  offer  some  resemblance  to  epizootic  lymphan- 
gitis, ulcerative  lymphangitis,  and  farcy. 

Clinically  the  affection  Is  characterized  by  small  nodules  or  multiple  sut>- 
cutaneous  abscesses.  It  is  caused  by  a  filamentous  fungus  which  seems  to  be 
a  Sporotrlchum.  The  disease  can  be  reproduced  experimentally  by  the  Inocu- 
lation of  pure  cultures  of  this  fungus.  Recovery  takes  place  under  the  influence 
of  potassium  iodid  which  exercises  a  specific  action  upon  the  parasite.  The 
author  has  designated  the  affection  as  sporotrichosis  of  horses. 

Filariasis  of  the  tendons  of  the  horse,  Dbouet  {Rev.  G6n.  MM.  VH.,  12 
{1908),  No.  142,  pp.  553-568,  figs.  3).— This  affection,  caused  by  Filaria  reticu- 
lata, occurs  very  frequently  in  horses  of  the  lower  Rhone  region.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  are  not  grave  and  the  affection  has  no  marked  influence  on 
the  use  of  the  animal.  It  does,  however,  sometimes  produce  chronic  lesions 
and  more  or  less  directly  causes  tendonous  distensions.  There  is  no  prophy- 
lactic or  therapeutic  treatment  to  be  recommended. 

Filariasis  of  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  pastern  joint  in  the  horse, 
Schneider,  Fa  yet,  and  Moreau  {Rev.  Q4n.  MM.  V4t.,  13  {1909),  No.  145,  pp. 
1-10,  figs.  4). — The  symptoms  and  pathological  anatomy  of  this  affection  are 
here  considered  at  some  length. 

The  treatment  of  traumatic  arthritis,  Urbain  {Jour.  MM.  V^t.  et  Zootech., 
60  {1909),  May,  pp.  257-260,  fig.  1;  ahs.  in  Vet.  Rcc,  22-  {1909),  No.  llOh,  p. 
157). — The  author  records  the  successful  treatment  of  2  cases  (10-year-old 
horses)  of  traumatic  arthritis. 

Worm  tumors  in  the  stomach  of  the  horse,  M.  Henry  {Agr.  Oaz.  N.  8.  Wales, 
20  {1909),  No.  7,  pp.  579,  580,  fig.  i).— The  small  thread-like  white  worms 
{Spiroptera  megastoma),  which  cause  these  tumors  by  burrowing  under  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  are  said  to  be  widely  distributed  in  New 
South  Wales. 

The  painless  destruction  of  dogs,  H.  Jakob  {MUnchen.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr., 
53  {1909),  No.  8,  pp.  137-Hl;  aha.  in  Vet.  Rec,  22  {1909),  No.  1105,  p.  i70).— 
The  author  recommends  the  combined  use  of  veronal  and  chloroform  as  a  quiet 
and  painless  method  of  destroying  dogs.  The  dogs  are  first  thrown  into  a  deep 
sleep  by  a  large  dose  of  veronal  and  are  then  destroyed  by  chloroform.  The 
dose  of  veronal  is  21  to  4  gm.  given  by  the  mouth  or  rectum.    This  drug  requires 
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at  least  half  an  hour  after  admlDistration  before  deep  sleep  is  produced,  but 
the  sleep  is  then  maintained  up  to  6  houra 

Farther  investieration  upon  white  diarrhea  of  chicks,  P.  B.  Hadlet  and 
W.  F.  KiBKPATBicK  {Successful  Poultry  Jour,,  U  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  18,  19).— A 
paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  International  Association  of  Intstructors  and 
Investigators  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  at  Guelph,  Canada,  in  which  the  authors 
refiort  upon  experiments  conducted  at  the  Rhode  Island  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  21, 
p.  387).    The  following  are  the  conclusions  drawn: 

"  The  first  evident  fact  is  that  Coccidium  cuniculi,  the  cause  of  blackhead  in 
turkeys,  does,  when  fed  experimentally  in  pure  culture  to  young  chicks  2  days 
old,  cause  a  severe,  and  in  every  case  fatal,  disease,  which  is  in  all  respects 
similar  to  the  affection  known  by  poultrymen  as  white  diarrhea. 

"The  second  fact  to  be  noted  is,  that  the  Bacterium  pullorum,  alleged  by 
Rettger  to  be  the  cause  of  white  diarrhea,  when  fed  by  means  of  bouillon  cul- 
tures to  young  chicks  2  days  old,  did  not  in  any  instance  produce  any  disease 
nor  any  manifestation  of  white  diarrhea. 

**  The  third  fact  to  be  observed,  and  the  most  important  one  of  all,  is  tliat  by 
the  use  of  sterilissed  food,  sterilised  water,  and  aseptic  conditions  in  the 
brooders,  the  presence  of  white  diarrhea  or  of  any  other  intestinal  disease  w&s 
absolutely  prevented." 

The  dissection  of  fowls,  F.  G.  Habbison  {Rel.  Poultry  Jour.,  16  {1909),  No. 
4,  pp.  466,  467,  figs.  2), — Instructions  are  given  for  the  dissection  of  fowls  and 
the  recognition  of  abnormal  conditions. 

The  practical  study  of  malaria  and  other  blood  parasites,  J.  W.  W.  Stephens 
and  S.  R.  Christophers  {London,  1908,  S.  ed.,  pp.  IV+4H-i-XIV,  pis.  6,  figs. 
128).— A  third  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  work  (B.  S.  IL,  15,  p.  983). 
The  pathogenic  trypauosomes,  Hsemamoebidse,  and  spirochetes  are  described 
more  at  length  than  in  the  earlier  edition.  The  chapters  on  the  ticks  have  been 
rewritten  and  much  extended. 

Report  on  the  prevention  of  malaria  in  Mauritius,  R.  Ross  {London*  1909, 
pp.  XV I -{-202,  pis.  U,  map  1;  rev.  in  Lancet  [London^,  1909,  II,  No.  1,  pp.  22; 
Bui.  Inst.  Pasteur,  7  {1909),  No.  S,  pp.  134,  135).— The  author,  who  spent  3 
months  on  the  island  investigating  the  problem,  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  all 
likelihood  malaria  was  not  endemic  in  the  colony  before  1865.  The  particular 
mosquito  responsible  for  transmitting  the  disease  In  Mauritius  is  Pyretophoru* 
costalis,  which  was  probably  brought  to  this  island  by  some  vessel. 

Notes  on  some  Australian  parasites,  T.  H.  Johnston  {Agr.  Oaz.  N.  8.  Wales, 
20  {1909),  No.  7,  pp.  581-584).— This  is  a  brief  account  of  the  entozoa  infesting 
human  beings  and  live  stock  In  Australia. 

The  intestinal  worms  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  Filipino  women  and 
children  in  Manila,  P.  E.  Garrison  and  R.  Llamas  {Philippine  Jour.  8ci.,  B. 
Med.  Sci,,  4  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  185,  186).— A  comparison  of  the  frequency  of 
these  parasites  in  men  from  all  over  the  islands  and  wom^i  and  children  in 
Manila  is  shown  In  the  following  table : 

Frequency  of  parasites. 


Animal  parasites. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Tricehuris 

Per  cent. 

09.00 

26.00 

62.00 

8.00 

.80 

.70 

.10 

PereenL 
84.00 
51.00 
15.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pereemt, 
92.00 

Ascaris .        

56.00 

Hookworms 

11.00 

Strongryloidcs 

0 

Oxyuns 

1.83 

Tflenia 

.69 

H  ymenolepis 

0 
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Observations  on  the  division  of  spirochetes,  Doris  L.  Mackinnon  { Parasi- 
tology y  2  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  267-280,  figs.  2).— The  author  is  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  both  longitudinal  and  transverse  divisions  talce  place  in  the  spiro- 
chetes, the  latter  form  being  the  more  common. 

A  critical  review  of  our  present  knowledgre  of  the  haBmoflagellates  and 
aUied  forms,  W.  S.  Patton  {Parasitology,  2  {1909),  No.  1-2,  pp.  91-143).— An 
extensive  bibliography  accompanies  this  account. 

BITBAL  ENOINEESINO. 

The  small  irrigration  pumping  plant,  B.  P.  Fleming  {New  Mexico  8ta.  BuL 
11,  pp.  3-15,  figs.  18,  dgms.  4). — Most  of  the  water  supply  of  the  Territory  of 
Xew  Mexico  available  from  streams  is  covered  by  existing  rights,  leaving  agri- 
cultural extension  in  the  Territory  very  largely  dependent  upon  either  the 
storage  of  storm  waters  or  pumping  with  underground  waters. 

This  bulletin  is  prepared  especially  for  homeseeliers  who  must  depend  upon 
pumping  to  secure  a  water  supply  for  irrigation,  and  covers  practically  all  of 
the  points  which  would  occur  to  one  who  Is  contemplating  the  establishment  of 
a  pumping  plant  in  New  Mexico.  It  discusses  the  occurrence  of  ground  waters, 
the  sinking  of  wells,  Including  methods,  machinery,  casings,  and  strainers;  the 
types  of  pumps  adapted  to  lifting  water  for  Irrigation  under  New  Mexico  con- 
ditions ;  tyi)e8  of  engines  and  motors ;  and  the  construction  of  reservoirs.  Most 
of  the  points  are  Illustrated  by  drawings.  Tables  are  included  showing  the 
profitable  limit  of  lifting  for  several  crops  with  various  fuels  at  different  prices, 
and  charts  depleting  the  same  facts  are  also  given. 

Decreasing  the  consumption  of  fuel  and  lumber,  A.  Joachimsson  {Ostergot- 
lands  Lans  Hushdll.  SUllsk.  Handl.,  1909,  No.  3,  pp.  34,  figs.  19).— The  pamphlet 
deals  with  measures  for  decreasing  the  domestic  consumption  of  fuel,  peat,  and 
lumber,  for  fencing,  building  purposes,  etc.,  and  shows  how  other  materials, 
esi)ecially  cement,  may  be  substituted  for  wood. 

Cement  silos  in  Michigan,  J.  A.  Jeffert  {Michigan  &ta.  Bui.  255,  pp,  63-92, 
figs.  29). — This  bulletin  discusses  the  principles  of  silo  construction,  and  gives 
data  on  methods  of  building  and  material  used  In  the  erection  of  some  success- 
ful cement  silos  in  Michigan.  Some  suggestions  are  also  offered  on  stave  silos, 
and  attention  Is  called  to  the  waste  of  silage  which  often  occurs  because  silos 
are  not  properly  filled. 

A  number  of  solid  cement  wall  silos  are  descrll>ed  which  cost  from  $202  to 
$250.  For  their  construction  either  wooden.  Iron,  or  steel  forms  may  be  used. 
Details  are  given  for  constructing  several  types  of  cement  block  silos  costing 
from  $150  up.  One  of  these,  28  ft.  high  and  16i  ft.  In  diameter,  required  700 
blocks.  It  Is  said  that  3  men  can  make  about  100  blocks  per  day.  One  type 
of  hollow  wall  cement  silo  is  made  so  by  the  use  of  drain  tile  in  addition  to  the 
cement  block.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  silage  Is  more  liable  to  freeze  In  the 
hollow  than  in  the  solid  wall  silo.  For  reenforclng  these  silos  the  most  common 
materials  used  are  either  wire  cables  or  barbed  wire  built  Into  the  wall  about 
18  in.  apart.  In  some  cases  2-in.  band  iron  hoops  are  built  on  the  outside,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  stave  silo. 

At  the  present  time  the  cement  block  S116  is  more  popular  than  the  solid  wall 
cement  silo  because  the  work  of  constructing  the  cement  block  silo  seems  to  be 
more  attractive,  and  the  expense  and  labor  entailed  in  building  forms  for  a 
solid  cement  wall  are  considerably  greater  than  in  building  the  form  for  making 
cement  blocks.  When  forms  are  built  for  a  single  solid  wall  this  difference 
in  expense  is  magnified.  This  observation  does  not  hold  where  the  professional 
silo  builder  is  employed. 

Labor  saving  devices  in  farm  buildings,  V.  Jonsson  {K,  Landtbr,  Akad. 
Handl.  och  Tidskr.,  48  {1909),  No,  i,  pp.  3-32,  figs,  26). --An  illustrated  article 
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showing  methods  of  construction  of,  and  labor  saving  devices  in,  bams,  cow 
and  horse  stables,  and  hog  houses.  Many  of  the  suggestions  made  were 
prompted  by  a  study  of  farm  architecture  In  the  United  States,  made  by  the 
author  during  1907. 

BTTEAL  ECONOMICS. 

The  wastes  of  the  farm,  A.  F.  Woods  ( U,  S.  DepU  Agr,  Yearbook  1908,  pp. 
195-216). — This  article  |)oints  out  the  great  economic  losses  which  occur  on 
farms  in  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  a  lack  of  up-to-date  tools  and  ma- 
chinery, the  Inefficient  ai)plication  of  labor,  the  over-cropping  and  insufficient 
fertilization  of  the  lands,  improiwr  location  of  wells,  the  failure  to  grow  garden 
crops  for  home  consumption,  lack  of  system  in  crop  rotations  and  farm  manage- 
ment, the  i)urchase  of  cheap  and  poor  seed,  failure  to  control  diseases  and  insect 
enemies  of  crops,  careless  marketing  of  products,  and  numerous  other  sources  of 
wnste. 

While  in  many  instances  the  loss  to  individual  farmers  from  some  or  all  of 
tlies<»  muses  may  not  be  very  great,  it  annually  amounts  to  many  millions  of 
dollars,  thus  reiluclng  the  profits  to  the  farmer  and  increasing  the  price  of 
products  to  consumers.  It  is  l)elieved  that  under  a  system  of  scientific  farm 
nianajcement  these*  loss<>s  will  be  largely  redueetl  in  the  future. 

'•  Kor  the  past  ten  years  there  has  bt^m  apparent  to  all  Interested  in  agricul- 
tural production  a  rapidly  Increasing  Interest  in  improved  methods  all  along  tlie 
line.  There  is  a  stnmg  demand  for  men  better  tralne<I  In  the  business  and  art 
of  farming  and  farm  management.  The  methods  of  the  men  who  have  made  a 
success  of  farming  are  being  studieil.  The  improvement  of  soil  and  the  use  of 
fertilizers  are  now  problems  of  interest  to  most  farmers  in  all  imrts  of  the 
country.  Hlgher-brtHl  crops  and  animals  now  Interest  the  many  instead  of  the 
few.  The  control  of  diseases  of  plants  and  animals  is  receiving  more  general 
and  intelligent  consideration.  Better  marketing  methods,  the  Improvement  of 
farm  sanitathm  and  home  conditions  and  life  in  general  on  the  farm  and  its 
relation  to  the  general  welfare  are  upi>ermost  In  the  minds  of  a  rapidly  increjis- 
ing  number,  not  only  of  farmers,  but  of  the  public  generally.  The  wonderful 
progress  made  on  American  farms  in  the  last  century  Is  but  the  beginning  of 
a  much  greater  development  In  this  new  century." 

The  business  side  of  farming.  Farm  records,  J.  A.  Bexell  ( Corvallis,  Orcg., 
HKiHy  pp.  It). — This  Is  i>art  1  of  a  manual  to  be  used  as  a  text-book  devoted  to 
the  business  side  of  farming,  the  remaining  parts  dealing  respectively  with  rural 
law  and  rural  economics.  This  part  illustrates  and  describes  the  single  and 
double  entry  systems  of  keeping  farm  accounts,  with  practice  work  In  both 
forms. 

Farm  accounts,  J.- O.  Pket  {Jour,  Bd.  Agr,  [London],  16  {1909),  No.  6,  pp. 
JfoS-J/OS). — This  article  discusses  and  illustrates  the  advantages  of  keeping  farm 
accounts,  what  books  to  keep,  when  and  how  to  commence  farm  accounts,  and 
profit  or  loss  in  various  departments. 

Types  of  farming  in  the  United  States,  \V.  J.  Spillman  ( V.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 
Yearbook  1908,  pp.  351-366). — The  various  tyt)es  of  farming  carried  on  in  this 
country  are  outlined  in  this  article  to  meet  the  needs  of  city  toilers  and  others 
unacquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  the  industry  who  desire  to  take  up  farming 
as  a  business. 

The  article  sets  forth  the  systems  of  farm  management  practiced  under  gen- 
eral conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  on  the  different  classes  of 
farms  mentioned,  and  points  out  the  conditions  under  which  success  or  failure 
Is  likely  to  result.  Before  undertaking  to  farm  the  beginner  is  urged  to  study 
the  literature  of  the  various  types  of  farming.  In  a  comparison  of  farming 
with  other  Industries  the  conclusion  Is  drawn  that  *'  the  intelligent  farmer  pro- 
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duces  a  large  part  of  his  living  on  the  farm,  thus  rendering  the  expense  of 
living  in  the  country  much  less  than  in  the  city.  It  should  i>e  further  remem- 
bered that  the  indei>endence  of  farm  life  goes  far  toward  balancing  its  disad- 
vantages when  compared  with  city  life;  nor  should  It  be  forgotten  that  the 
farmer  requires  both  experience  and  at  least  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
several  sciences  in  order  to  attain  the  l>est  success.  It  is  only  recently  that 
farming  has  profited  by  the  discoveries  of  the  scientist,  and  even  yet  there  is 
much  to  learn,  especially  about  the  soil.  There  is  growing  up,  however,  a 
science  of  farming,  and  in  so  far  as  this  science  has  been  reduced  to  rule,  it 
takes  the  place  of  experience  to  a  certain  extent.  A  diligent  study  of  agricul- 
tural literature,  therefore,  may  enable  the  beginner  to  be  successful  with 
comparatively  little  experience." 

Profitable  farming:  in  New  England  {Boston  Evening  Transcript,  1909,  Oct. 
23,  pt,  8,  p.  2), — Statistics  of  profitable  farming  in  such  branches  of  the  agri- 
cultural industry  as  vegetables  and  flowers,  fruits,  potatoes,  com,  sheep, 
poultry,  dairy  i)roduct8,  pigs,  hay,  etc.,  are  presented  and  discussed.  The  article 
indicates  what  can  be  done  on  the  so-called  "  abandoned  farm  "  lands  of  some  of 
the  New  EiUgland  States. 

Causes  of  southern  rural  conditions  and  the  small  farm  as  an  important 
remedy,  S.  A.  Knapp  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,  Yearbook  1908,  pp.  5 /i-520).— Notwith- 
standing a  favorable  climate,  fertile  soils,  satisfactory  rainfall,  and  valuable 
natural  resources  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States,  this  article 
shows  that  the  South  has  thus  far  failed  to  produce  the  results  in  wealth  pro- 
duction and  economic  progress  which  its  natural  conditions  seem  to  justify. 

This  deficiency  in  progress  is  traced  to  four  main  economic  errors,  viz,  com- 
pulsory labor  by  another  race,  adoption  of  a  one-crop  system  of  farming,  the 
(establishment  of  large  plantations  in  the  South,  and  failure  to  utilize  the  wealth 
of  minerals,  timbers,  and  other  natural  resources  in  building  up  *'  a  common- 
wealth that  would  furnish  markets  as  well  as  raw  material  and  thus  In  a 
measure  become  self-sustaining  and  independent."  Other  causes  of  decline 
mentioned  are  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  poor  roads,  and  scarcity  of 
money  and  labor. 

The  breaking  up  of  large  plantations  into  small  farms,  each  owned  and 
operated  by  one  family,  is  regarded  as  essential  to  the  establishment  of  perma- 
nent prosperity  In  the  South.  "  The  area  must  not  be  so  large  that  the  income 
will  support  the  owner  without  effort  on  his  part,  nor  should  It  be  so  small  that 
It  will  make  a  mere  toiler  out  of  the  owner,  for  this  narrows  the  intellect  It 
should  be  large  enough  to  provide  good  farm  equipment,  buildings,  machinery, 
and  stock  and  furnish  labor  for  the  family.  The  annual  Income  must  be 
sufficient  to  improve  the  farm,  educate  the  family,  assist  In  starting  its  meml)ers 
in  ways  of  independent  sui)port,  and  provide  a  reserve  for  old  age.  The  United 
States  has  fixed  that  area  in  some  States  at  160  acres.  The  right  acreage  of  the 
farm  depends  ui)on  conditions.  In  semlarld  sections  it  may  require  more  than 
double  that  number  of  acres,  while  near  large  cities  less  than  one-fourth  may 
answer  the  purpose." 

The  small  farm  Is  regarded  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  dignity  of  rural  life, 
as  an  excellent  training  ground  for  young  men,  and  as  a  means  of  encouraging 
thrift  and  conservatism  in  farmers.  In  the  author^s  opinion,  the  national  gov- 
ernment should  see  that  rural  districts  are  served  at  a  freight  charge  based  on 
the  cost  of  service  performed.  The  framing  of  a  law  "  by  which  the  farmer  may 
participate  in  the  use  of  an  equitable  portion  of  the  vast  time  deposits  of  the 
people's  money  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest  and  upon  such  securities  as  he 
possesses,"  Is  also  advocated  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  establishment  of  pros- 
perous rural  homes  in  the  South. 
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Beerardiner  rural  depopulation  (Jour,  Agr,  Prat,,  n.  ser.,  18  (1909),  No.  SS, 
pp.  250,  251). — The  chief  causes  of  rural  depopulation  in  France  are  believed  to 
be  the  system  of  training  young  farm  people  for  commercial  and  professional 
careers  rather  than  for  farm  life  and  the  small  size  of  French  peasant  families 
at  the  present  time.    The  result  has  been  a  scarcity  of  farm  help. 

To  meet  this  condition  the  employment  of  more  farm  machinery,  the  instruc- 
tion of  farm  laborers  in  its  use,  the  improvement  of  the  economic  and  social 
status  of  the  laborers,  the  employment  of  married  people  on  the  farm,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  metayer  system,  and  the  practical  training  of  young  rural  people  to 
the  particular  lines  of  agricultural  industry  followed  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  are  advocated. 

The  utilization  of  agrricultural  land  in  Denmark,  M.  Koefoed  (Statis,  Tabcl- 
vark  [Denmark],  5.  ser,,  1909,  Litra  C,  No.  3,  pp.  52+179).— The  statistics  given 
in  this  rei)ort  cover  data  relating  to  the  utilization  of  agricultural  land  in  D«i- 
mark  for  small  grains,  root  and  miscellaneous  crops,  fallow,  green-manuring  and 
soiling  crops,  and  pastures,  during  the  years  1806-1907,  inclusive,  with  the  de- 
crease or  increase  in  area  in  each  case.  Statistics  for  the  individual  crops  and 
changes  in  the  area  occupied  by  these  for  the  periods  given,  the  area  marled  and 
drained,  and  the  amounts  of  seed  used  are  also  reported. 

Agricultural  cooperative  societies  in  Denmark,  P.  Foubbieb  (Jour.  Agr. 
Prat.,  n.  scr.,  18  {1909),  No.  38,  pp.  400-^02) .—The  returns  of  cooperative  dairies, 
slaughterhouses,  and  egg-collecting  societies  have  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R., 
20,  p.  794 ) .  The  coo[)erative  societies  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  numbered  973 
with  160,000  members,  and  the  *'  control  associations,"  which  aim  to  secure  the 
best  results  in  the  raising  of  highly-productive  cows,  numbered  450,  with  more 
than  10,000  members,  owning  169,000  cows. 

Cooperative  banking  without  money  and  cooperative  credit  unions  (Farm 
and  Home  [Mass.],  30  (1909),  Nos.  631,  p.  523;  633,  pp.  574,  585).— These  articles 
describe  the  operation  and  principles  of  mutual  credit  unions  or  banks  in  Europe, 
give  a  brief  account  of  their  history  and  development  In  America,  and  point  out 
the  particular  advantages  of  the  agricultural  cooi)erative  credit  union  to  farm- 
ers as  follows: 

(1)  It  enables  worthy  borrowers  to  escape  from  the  bondage  of  the  loan 
sharks;  (2)  it  enables  a  great  body  of  honest  and  industrious  citizens  to  estab- 
lish their  personal  credit,  as  yet  unrecognized  by  existing  banks;  (3)  it  gives  an 
opportunity  to  farmers,  or  to  beginners  at  farming,  to  obtain  the  first  small  cap- 
ital with  which  to  begin  business  on  their  own  account;  (4)  it  encourages  saving 
among  numbers  of  people  whom  the  savings  banks  never  reach ;  and  (5)  it  proves 
to  be  a  creiitlve,  educating,  and  moral  tendency  in  any  community  in  which  it  is 
successfully  established. 

National  congress  of  agricultural  credit,  H.  Saqnieb  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n. 
scr.,  18  {1909),  No.  36,  pp.  341-344;  Indus.  Lait.  [Paris],  34  (1909),  No.  38,  pp. 
724-730). — This  is  a  summarized  account  of  the  third  congress  held  at  Mont- 
pellier,  September  1-4,  1909. 

The  discussions  and  resolutions  related  to  the  establishment  and  exteusiou  of 
different  forms  of  mutual  insurance  and  credit  in  l^'rance  and  the  modification 
of  existing  laws  with  reference  to  the  organization,  oiieration,  and  functions  of 
agricultural  associations.  The  courts  had  decided  that  agricultural  associa- 
tions did  not  come  under  the  head  of  cooperative  societies  and  could  not  carry 
on  their  functions  under  the  laws  relating  to  the  latter,  but  the  congress 
demanded  that  laws  be  passed  permitting  the  agricultural  associations  to  fur- 
nish to  their  members  all  the  materials  and  machinery  necessary  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  land« 
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Annual  report  on  the  distribution  of  grants  for  agrricultural  education  and 
research,  1907-8  {Bd.  Agr.  and  Fisheries  [London] ^  Ann,  Rpt,  Agr,  Ed,  and 
Research,  1907-S,  pp.  X  LI  I -{-161). —According  to  this  report  the  grants 
awarded  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  for  agricultural  instruction 
in  England  and  Wales  In  1907-^  amounted  to  $58,685.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$2,668  over  the  previous  year,  due  to  grants  of  $1,455  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  for  a  department  of  rural  economy,  and  of  $1,213  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge  for  a  school  of  forestry.  There  were  also  special  grants  for  experi- 
mentation and  research  amounting  to  $1,843,  mailing  a  total  of  $60,528. 

The  total  attendance  at  the  subsidized  institutions  has  increased  from  1,221 
in  1906-7  to  1,313  in  1007-8,  not  counting  236  students  attending  the  Royal  Vet- 
erinary College  nor  300  elementary  school  teachers  who  attended  short  courses 
at  the  colleges  during  the  year.  It  is  estimated  that  every  year  10,000  young 
men  in  England  and  Wales  should  receive  agricultural  instruction  in  some 
form,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  less  tlian  7  per  cent  of  the  registered  college 
students  are  actually  receiving  such  instruction.  In  these  estimates  no  account 
has  l)een  taken  of  market  gardeners  and  others  occupying  holdings  of  less  than 
5  acres,  nor  of  the  tmllifiTs,  shepherds,  laborers,  and  others  belonging  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  classes  for  whom  instruction  in  the  manual  processes  of 
agriculture,  poultry  keeping,  cottage  gardening'  and  bee  keeping  is  now  provided 
by  local  authorities. 

In  an  endeavor  to  estimate  the  direct  expenditure  for  agricultural  education, 
it  is  shown  that  with  the  exception  of  the  grants  earned  for  classes  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  agriculture  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  all  the  state  aid 
available  for  technical  instruction  in  agriculture  was,  until  1902,  given  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  These  grants  increased  gradually  from  $7,905  in  1888-9 
to  $58,685  in  1907-8.  After  the  Education  Act  of  1902  came  in  force  the  Board 
of  Education  grants  to  local  authorities  for  the  purposes  of  higher  education 
became  applicable  to  agricultural  Instruction,  but  apparently  no  substantial 
sum  was  applied  to  agricultural  purposes  until  the  board  introduced  the  new 
"block  grant"  regulations  in  1906.  In  a  memorandum  recently  published  by 
the  Board  of  Eklucation,  it  was  estimated  that  $37,767  was  disbursed  in  1907-8 
for  "  specialized  agricultural  technology."  Of  this  amount  $6,445  was  paid  to  7 
agricultural  institutions  and  the  remainder  to  county  education  committees  for 
local  work.  It  is  estimated  that  In  1905-6,  out  of  a  total  of  5,728  evening 
schools  receiving  grants  of  $1,682,950,  only  248  earned  grants  for  agricultural 
work. 

The  report  shows  that  the  total  annual  cost  of  agricultural  education  in  B2ng- 
land  and  Wales  during  the  past  9  years  has  varied  from  $412,250  in  189^1900 
to  $475,300  in  1903-4,  and  that  the  net  average  expenditure  for  agricultural 
education  in  1906-7  and  1907-8  was  actually  about  $50,000  less  than  in  1901-2 
and  1902-3. 

A  table  is  given  showing  by  counties  the  male  population  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, average  sums  spent  on  agricultural  education,  percentage  of  males  en- 
gaged In  agriculture,  percentage  of  residue  grant  spent  on  agriculture,  and  ex- 
penditure on  agricultural  education  per  1,000  male  agriculturists.  These  figures 
indicate  that  "  among  Blngllsh  and  Welsh  counties,  for  example,  there  are  4  in 
which  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  whole  male  population  over  10  years  of 
age  is  engaged  in  agriculture,  but  these  4  counties  spend  on  the  average  less 
than  5  per  cent  of  their  *  whiskey  money  *  in  promoting  agricultural  education ; 
this  works  out  at  less  than  $53  per  1,000  agriculturists.  In  contrast  there  are 
the  4  counties  which   (excluding  Middlesex)   have  the  smallest  agricultural 
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lK)pulatIon  (loss  tlian  7  ikjf  cent  of  the  total  number  of  males).  These  counties 
give  ou  an  avenijje  1.")  iH»r  cent  of  their  *  whiskey  money*  for  agricultural  edu- 
cation, or  about  $71. *{  i>cr  1,(MK>  aj?riculturists." 

*'ln  general  terms  it  may  be  stated  that  jmrtly  because  they  are  rich,  iJartly 
because  the  industrial  classics  were  quicker  to  appreciate  the  value  of  technical 
instruction,  and  thus  set  an  example  for  their  agricultural  neighbors,  and  In  not 
a  few  cases  because  of  the  action  in  the  earlier  years  of  capable  officials,  the 
industrial  counties  now  iK>sseKS  organized  systems  of  instruction  in  agriculture, 
while  agricultural  education  in  the  agricultural  counties  is,  with  a  few  marked 
exceptions  in  the  west  of  England,  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state." 

The  supply  and  training  of  teachers  and  their  salaries,  the  education  of  the 
farmer,  the  need  for  si)ecial  instructors  for  local  work,  the  local  administration 
of  agricultural  education,  and  the  special  claim  of  agricultural  education  to 
State  assistance  are  discusseil.  There  are  also  2  appendixes,  the  first  giving 
detailed  rei>orts  on  the  institutions  receiving  grants  from  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Fisheries  in  11)()7-S  and  on  agricultural  instruction  provided  by  counts- 
councils  in  ltM)7-.s,  and  the  second  giving  reiwrts  and  resolutions  on  agricul- 
tural etlucation  adoptetl  by  different  rural  and  agricultural  organizations. 

The  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture:  Something  concerning  its  early  strug- 
gles and  ideals,  A.  S.  Drapkb  {GoodalVs  Farmer,  37  (1909),  No.  .^i,  pt,  2,  p.  i. 
fip.  1). — A  brief  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 
since  the  beginning  of  the  author's  administration  as  president  of  the  university. 

The  place  and  function  of  agriculture  in  the  curriculum,  W.  R.  Habt 
(Xaturv-Stutfy  Rcr.,  J  {1909),  A'o.  6",  pp.  161-164).— The  author  begins  by  point- 
ing out  the  fact  that  the  utility  of  a  study  depends  entirely  upon  the  student's 
I)oint  of  view  and  purix)se.  Thus,  I^tin  is  more  utilitarian  than  science  If  it  is 
studied  with  a  view  to  the  better  understanding  of  scientific  terms  and  the  latter 
subject  Is  pursucHl  merely  for  cultural  puriKjses.  Agriculture  is  unique  in  the 
fact  that  it  uiny  serve  as  the  introduction  to  so  many  of  its  comi)onent  sciences 
while  holding  a  large  content  of  practical  and  cultural  value  on  Its  own  account. 
*'  No  other  study  has  ever  engaged  tlie  attention  of  scholars  which  has  so 
many  different  elements  or  asi>e<'ts."  Such  considerations  lead  the  author  to 
conclude  that  the  place  and  function  of  agriculture  In  the  school  curriculum  is 
threefold:  "  (1)  It  furnishes  a  good  body  of  material  which  may  l>e  used  as  a 
point  of  departure  for  the  study  of  other  sciences,  (2)  it  contains  much  material 
Identical  with  g<HKl  material  In  other  sciences,  and  (3)  it  also  o[)ens  a  vast 
field  for  the  application  of  the  laws  of  other  sciences." 

A  course  of  study  in  nature  study:  Part  I.  Grades  I,  H,  HI  and  IV,  F.  I^ 
Charles  {liul.  North.  lU.  Stair  Normal  School,  DcKalb,  6  (1909),  No.  4,  pp. 
JfO). — This  is  a  well-elaborated  arrangement  of  nature-study  work  by  grades  and 
seasons  based  \\\\o\\  several  years'  experience  In  the  training-school  course  of  the 
Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School.  It  is  Introduced  by  a  set  of  nature- 
study  maxims  which  emphasize  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based. 

Beport  of  the  work  of  the  School  Garden  Society,  1907  and  1908,  C.  Mabibo 
{Ilavcn,  9  {1909),  crtru  No.,  pp.  169-184). -Hi^:-  .iwia  n  j.o.i  <>(  an-  .-M►^  ivv\  ...... 

tains  a  brief  history  of  each  of  the  27  school  ^rardeus  establishett  since  the  publi- 
cation of  its  previous  rei)ort  in  19()7,  with  infoniiation  as  to  attendance,  methods 
of  instruction,  facilities,  etc.  The  total  mirnber  of  school  gardens  in  exist- 
ence In  Denmark  in  11M)S  was  about  40. 

Bring^g  nature  back  to  the  city,  A.  Stitherland  (South.  Workman,  S8 
{1909),  No.  10,  pp.  529-03.'),  ftga.  5). — A  description  of  the  work  of  the  Vacant 
Tx)ts  Cultivation  Ass<x?iatlon  of  Philadelphia,  including  the  new  feature  of  the 
year,  the  formation  of  boys'  clubs.  • 
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Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1908  ( U,  8.  Dcpt,  Agr.  Year- 
hook  1908,  pp.  822,  pUt,  55,  figs.  29).— The  Yearbook  for  1908  contains  a  report 
by  the  Secretiiry  on  the  work  of  the  Department  during  the  year,  23  si)ec*ial 
articles  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  an  appendix  consisting  of  the 
usual  agricultural  directory,  a  review  of  weather  and  crop  conditions  during 
the  year,  the  principal  Injurious  insects  and  plant  diseases  of  the  year,  progress 
In  food  and  drug  Inspection  and  other  chemical  work,  in  forestry,  and  in  game 
protection,  soil  areas  surveyed  and  mapped,  road  laws  enacted  in  1908,  and 
agricultural  statistics. 

Annual  Beport  of  Alaska  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  1908  {Alaska 
Stas.  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  80). — ^This  contains  a  reiK>rt  of  the  chief  lines  of  work  car- 
ried on  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  at  the  Sitka,  Rampart,  Fair- 
banks, Copi)er  Center,  and  Kodiak  stations,  an  account  of  the  closing  of  the 
Kenai  Station,  brief  notes  on  the  maturing  of  melons  and  other  vegetables  at 
Hot  Springs  Farm,  and  on  live  stock  operations  at  a  ranch  at  Kodiak,  a  list  of 
plants  collected  in  Alaska  during  1908  by  C.  W.  H.  Heldeman,  and  reports  from 
the  seed  distribution.  Meteorological  data  and  accounts  of  the  extensive  tests 
with  field  and  garden  crops  and  of  the  live  stock  operations  are  abstracted  else- 
where In  this  issue. 

Thirty-first  and  Thirty-second  Annual  Beports  of  Connecticut  State  Sta- 
tion, 1907-8  (Vonnectwut  8tate  8ta.  Rpt.  1907-8,  pt.  12,  pp.  A' A'/ V).— These 
pages  include  the  organization  list,  a  report  of  the  board  of  control,  in  which 
are  embodied  resolutions  adopted  regarding  the  life  and  work  of  the  late  W.  O. 
Atwater  and  E.  H.  Hoyt,  former  members  of  the  board,  a  financial  statement  for 
the  fiscal  years  ended  September  30,  1907,  and  September  30,  1908,  and  a  list  of 
corrections  and  additions  to  the  report. 

Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Annual  Reports  of  New  Hampshire  Station,. 
1907-8  {New  Hampshire  8ta.  Rpts.  1907-8,  pp.  246-680+111).— This  contains 
the  organization  list;  a  report  of  the  director  for  the  biennial  period  ended 
October  31,  1908 ;  financial  statements  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1907, 
and  June  30,  1908;  departmental  reimrts,  the  exi)erimental  work  of  which  is  ab- 
stracted elsewhere  In  this  issue ;  brief  notes  on  sheep  breeding  experiments  for 
early  lamb  production;  a  list  of  insects  received  for  identification;  reprints 
of  Press  Circulars  1-12,  entitled  alfalfa  for  New  Hampshire,  spraying  for  the 
brown-tail  moth  and  orchard  caterpillars,  early  lamb  production,  low  grade 
cotton-seed  meal,  herd  testing,  poultry  manure,  good  grass  seed,  some  points 
about  fertilizers,  buying  and  selling  a  cow  on  one  test,  cotton-seed  meal  and 
mixed  feed,  an  outbreak  of  forest  caterpillars,  and  keeping  apples  in  a  cool 
place;  a  list  of  the  publications  of  the  station  from  1888  to  1908,  and  an  index 
to  these  publications. 

Suitable  paper  for  permanent  records,  F.  P.  Veitch  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Year- 
book 1908,  pp.  261-266), — This  article,  which  supplements  others  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  875;  21,  p.  295),  enumerates  the  factors  that  determine 
the  durability  of  papers,  describes  the  methods  of  determining  the  quality, 
and  discusses  the  proi>er  care  of  important  publications  and  records. 

Index  for  Bulletins  69-83  of  the  North  Dakota  Station  {North  Dakota  8ta. 
Index  to  Buls.  69-83,  pp.  3-11).— In  addition  to  the  index  for  Bulletins  69-83, 
inclusive,  this  contains  lists  of  these  bulletins  and  of  the  press  bulletins  and 
special  bulletins  published  during  the  same  jmriod. 
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Conneotiont  State  Station. — The  construction  of  the  addition  recently  author- 
ized to  the  laboratory  building  has  been  begun,  and  it  is  expected  that  It  will  be 
completed  by  April  1,  1910. 

Georgia  Station. — The  resignation  is  noted  of  C.  L.  Willoughby,  dairyman  and 
animal  |)athologist,  who  has  gone  into  commercial  lines.  The  change  took  effect 
December  1. 

Illinois  ITniversity  and  Station. — An  addition  to  the  experimental  greenhonse, 
28  by  222  ft.,  has  been  made,  this  exactly  doubling  the  capacity.  Half  of  the 
building  will  be  used  temi)orarily  for  claes-room  purposes,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  utilized  for  growing  cucumbers  during  the  winter  and  roses  during  the 
summer. 

Massachnsetts  Station. — (^arl  I).  Kennedy,  a  graduate  of  the  New  Hampshire 
College,  has  been  ap|H)inted  assistant  chemist,  and  has  entered  upon  his  dntiesL 

Michigan  Station. — A  brick  annex  to  the  botanical  building  is  under  construc- 
tion. This  addition  is  to  be  «33  by  (>1  ft,  with  2  stories  and  basemoit,  and  wlli 
cost  about  $13,000.    A  greenhouse  24  by  40  ft.  is  also  to  be  erected. 

Montana  College  and  Station. — W.  J.  Elliott,  who  has  been  professor  of 
dairying  and  dairyman  for  6  years,  has  resigned  to  take  effect  January  1,  1910, 
when  he  will  assume  charge  of  a  demonstration  farm  operated  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Uailway  in  Alberta,  Canada.  For  the  immediate  future  the  dairy  work 
will  be  organized  as  a  division  of  the  department  of  animal  industry,  in  charge 
of  an  assistant  to  be  engaged. 

New  Hampshire  Station. — W.  L.  Slate,  jr.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in 
agronomy. 

New  Mexico  College  and  Station. — J.  D.  Tlnsley  has  resigned  to  take  up 
work  with  the  industrial  deimrtment  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway,  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1,  1910. 

Cornell  University. — Ry  recent  action  of  the  faculty  either  one-half  year  or 
one  year  of  high-school  agi'lculture  may  be  presented  for  entrance  credit  in  the 
college  of  agriculture. 

New  York  State  Station. — Stockton  M.  McMurran  has  been  api)ointed  assistant 
botanist  during  the  year's  leave  of  absence  of  (».  T.  French,  who  is  pursuing 
IK)stgra(luate  work  at  Cornell  University.  W.  J.  Schoene,  assistant  entomolo- 
gist, is  also  absent  on  leave  to  take  up  i)ostgraduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Virginia  Truck  Station. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  governing  l)oard,  the  title 
of  the  superintendent  was  changed  to  director.  The  erection  of  a  tool  shed  and 
work  room,  and  of  a  laboratory  building  for  spraying  materials  was  authorized. 
Eugene  O.  Smyth  has  been  api>ointed  assistant  in  entomology,  vice  C.  H.  Pope- 
noe,  who  is  now  devoting  his  entire  time  to  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
of  this  Department.  J.  I.  Mllstead,  assistant  in  truck  crops,  has  resigned  to  ac- 
cept a  position  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  oT  liiis  I^cpammMU. 

West  Virginia  University  and  Station. — ^A  4  mouths'  leave  of  absence.  Ik*- 
ginning  November  1,  has  been  granted  to  W.  M.  Munson  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Wyoming  Station. — Charles  J.  Oviatt,  a  1909  graduate  of  the  Michigan  College^ 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  wool  investigations. 
800 
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notes 565 

relation  to  Cecriypia  pelUUa 760 

white.    (S««  Termites.) 

AnuTogryllue  muticus,  notes 554 

Aonidia  lauri,  notes 649 

Apanteles  mUitaris,  notes,  Ky 251 

A  pate  caTmelUa,  notes 752 

A  phaereta  pegomyix,  description 249 

sp.,  notes,  U.S.D.A 559 

Aphanomenis  pxuiUus,  notes 460 

A  phelenehua  olesistus,  description 552 

A  phelinui  vaTicornia  n.  sp.,  description 653 

Aphididae  of  Japan,  studies 247 

southern  California 451, 756 

AphididK  spp.,  notes 156 

Aphldiinffi,  classification 451 

Aphidius,  new  species,  description 452 

Aphids,  injurious,  in  Nebraska 249 

tocacao 356 

livestock 562 

preservation 649 

sex  and  parthenogenesis  In 247 

A  phie  bakeri,  notes 554 

citri,  notes 756 

forbesi,  notes , 249 

goesypii.     {See  Cotton  aphis  and  Melon 
aphis.) 

niaWw,  notes 249,250 

maidi'Tadids.    (See  Com  root  aphis.) 

malvx,  not^ 647 

pomi-mali.    (See  Apple  aphis.) 


Pa«e. 

.^  pMt««(«Ha,  notes,  S.C 157 

aorgki ,  no  tes 647 

spp.,  notes 555 

vibumkola  n.  sp.,  description 649 

Aphis,  black,  remedies,  Can 351 

Aphthous  fever.    (See  Foot-and-mouth  dis- 

ilpAtonasp.,  notes. 647 

Apioultural  statistics,  method  of  securing..  .      348 
Apioolture,  advancement  by  entomotogists. .     348 

(SeealeoBeeB,)     . 
Apit meUifera,    (See  Bees.) 
Appetite,  relation  to  physiotogy  and  pathol- 
ogy      770 

iiponoffiinainomatan.sp.,  studies 562 

Apoplexy ,  parturient.    (See  Milk  fevo*. ) 

Appendicitis  in  vertebrates. IM 

Apple— 

anthracnose,  notes 747 

aphis,  remedies,  Can 3^0 

woolly,  life  history 556 

notes. 250,554.555.647 

8.C 157 

remedies 753 

black  rot,  notes lO 

blossom  weevil,  notes. 3B 

caterpillar,  red-humped ,  parasitism 248 

curculio,  remedies.  Mo.  Fruit 2S2 

datana,^notes. 252 

diseases,  notes 50.613 

Me 145 

studies.N.H 744 

treatment,  Mo.  Fruit 65S 

U.S.D.A 149 

W.Va 457 

foliage,  ii^ury  by  Bordeaux  mixture,  111 . .  547 

galls,  studies 143 

industry  in  Vermont,  Vt 238 

Jelly,  investigations. 460 

Juice,  analyses 668 

law,  Me 525 

leaf  blister  mite,  notes,  Can 350 

folder,  lesser,  notes 555 

studies,  Iowa 157 

hopper,  notes. 56,555 

rust,  treatmient 614 

spot,  treatmen  t 21* 

leaves,  chlorin  content. 30 

maggot,  notes.  Can 350 

orohards,  care  and  management,  Mich ...  141 

cost  of  management,  N.Y.State.  239 

planting.  Wash 141 

tillage  V.  sod  mulch  for,  N.Y. 

State 238 

pollen,  distribution  by  wind,  Oreg 636 

root  rot,  notes,  Mo.Fruit 243 

scab,  notes 55 

treatment 54,244 

111 5« 

Me 145 

N.H 744 

U.S.D.A 149 

seed  chalds,  life  history,  N.Y.ComeU 351 

seeds,  histology 629 

tree  caterpillar,  red-humped,  notes 56 

ermine  moth,  notes. 159 
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worm,  lesser,  life  tiistory 560 

notes,  Can 350 

U.8.D.A 650 

Apples- 
analyses 140 

as  affected  by  fertiliMTs,  Pa 237 

tUlage.N.Y. State 238 

treecrlckete 348 

blooming  period,  Oreg 637 

breeding  experiments 44, 333 

Oreg 636 

bud  sporting  in,  Ohio 546 

canned,  misbranding,  U.S.D.A 165 

cultivation  v.  sod  mulch  for,  Michw 333 

culture,  Mo 438 

experiments,  Mich 141 

Pa 238 

in  Maine 248 

Vermont,Vt 239 

distance  experiments,  Can 331 

evaporated,  misbranding,  U.S.D.A 566 

fall  blooming,  cause 149 

fertilizer  experiments.  Pa. 237 

French  cider,  analyses,  Va 438 

ciUture,Va 438 

grafting  experiments,  Pa 238 

growth  by  day  and  night,  studies 533 

harvesting  and  marketing 140 

imiHt>vemcnt 92 

Injury  by  hydroc3ranic  acid ,  Ohio 240 

insects  alTecting,  W.Va 457 

keeping,  N.H 799 

new,  descriptions,  Ohio 546 

U.S.D.A 738 

packing  experiments,  N.II 738 

pollination  experiments,  Oreg 636 

root  extension,  Pa 237 

seedless,  production 333 

self-fertility  in 29 

spraying  experiments,  Ohio 352 

Va 158 

thinning,  Colo 140 

varieties,  Can 331, 332 

Mich 333 

Orog 636 

Tex 644 

Aprons,  making 495 

Arabinoue,  determination 611 

Arachnids,  transmission  of  diseases  by 161 

Arstceru* /(uciculattu.    (5««  ColTee-bean  wee- 
vil.) 

i4ra^tMtom&er<t,toxic  properties,  U.S.D.A.  484 

Aralia  hirpidaf  analyses 414 

A rchenamus  orientalis  n.  sp. ,  description 758 

Architecture,  landscape,  American,  notes 546 

Argas  brumpti  n.  sp.,  description 654 

miniatus,  notes 685 

per<ictM,  anticoagulin  in 256 

notes 386,646 

Argasidae,  treatise  and  bibliography . 562 

Argentine  ant,  life  history 350 

Argyretthia  conjugcUa,  notes 753 

spp. ,  injurious  to  larches 652 

Arid  regions,  distribution  of  plants  in 535 

Aridity ,  Indoors,  in  winter,  U.S.D.A 1 13 

Aristolochia,  betain  content 30 


Pace. 

Arithmetic,  tarmf  manual 92 

Arizona  Station,  financial  statement 93 

notes 193 

report  of  director 93 

University,  notes '. 595 

Arkansas  Station,  notes 94,505 

University,  notes 94 

Army  rations  in  Europe  and  Japan 66 

worm ,  notes 249, 554 ,  555 

8tudIefl,Ky 251 

wheat-head,  notes 554 

white  Nile,  notes 646 

Arrowroot,  autolysis  of 262 

manganese  in 717 

Arsenate  of  lead,  analyses,  Ky 306 

Arsenic,  NJctect'on  and  determinatton 703 

metabolism 264 

poisoning  of  live  stock  by 390 

trees  by 53,348,561 

volatilization 7 

Arsenical  sprays,  effect  on  fruits 348 

Arsenite  of  soda,  poisoning  of  live  stock  by . .  390 

Arthritis,  pyemic,  treatment,  Va 486 

traumatic,  treatment 791 

Artichokes,  culture,  N.Dak 535 

destruction,  Iowa 737 

for  pigs 473,570 

Arum  spadices,  metabolism  in 317 

Arum  8pp.,  enzyms  in 317 

Asai  fly,  notes 647 

Asbestine, effect  on  rustformation,  U.S.D.A.  206 

Ascarls  in  Filipinos 792 

Atcarit  lumMcoideSf  notes 184 

mystax,  notes 83 

A»cheT»oniaaUyTodi8,  noU& 752 

Aschersonias,  culture  experiments,  Fla 356 

spread  of,  by  white  fly,  Fla  . . .  349 

AtcUpiat  pumila,  notes 556 

sp.,  destruction,  S.Dak 436 

Ash,  determination  in  wine 523 

heart  rot,  notes,  U.S.D.A 448 

Ashes,  analyses 624 

limekiln,  analyses.  Can 316 

seaweed,  potash  salts  from 122 

wood,  fertilizing  value 531 

Ashmead ,  W.  H . ,  entomological  writings 554 

Asinui  fo9sHis,  notes 672 

Asparagin,  determination  in  young  pears 505 

dIgestibUlty 667 

effect  on  yield  of  milk 666 

Asparagus- 
beetle,  notes 753 

remedies,  U.S.D.A 559 

canning  In  the  home,  U.S.D.A 278 

decorative,  water-storing  capacity 226 

diseases,  notes,  Conn.State 742 

miner,  notes,  U.S.D.A 559 

rust,  resistance  to  toxic  solutions 340 

A  sparoffu*  sprengeri ,  water-storing  capacity . .  226 

Aspen,  trembling,  mycorrhlzse  on 345 

Aspergillosis  In  fowls 183 

Aapergittu*  fumigatus,  notes 183 

niger,  assimilation  of  nitrogen  by.  421 

freezing  experiments 127 

Intracellular  enzyms  In 609 

Aspergillus,  Identification 621 
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Asphalt,  use  In  waterproofing  concrete 489 

Asphaltum,  analyses,  Can 399 

oil,  use  in  road  making 290 

Aspidiotut  anqflus.    (5f«  Putnam's  scale.) 

6rt(anntctM,  notes 649 

dettructor,  notes 561 

studies 458 

forbtti.    (See  Cherry  scale.) 

*rdmr,notes 452 

juglaru-regix.    (See  Walnut  scale.) 

obtrura,  parasitism 253 

pemicUmu.    {See  San  Jos^  scale. ) 
rapax.    {See  Greedy  scale.) 

Unebricosus,  notes 554 

uvx.    {See  Grape  scale.) 

Asponffopusviduatua,  notes 647 

\sses,  production  in  Argentina 673 

Association  of— 

American  Agricultural  Colleges— 

and  Experiment  Stations 506 

U.S.D.A..  397 

Live  Stock  Sanitary  Boards 481 

Official  Agricultural  Chemists- 
rood  standards 768 

proceedings,  U.S. D. A 112 

State  and   National   Food   and    Dairy 

Departments 65 

Aster  wilt,  notes W 

A  sterolecanium  ptistulans,  notes 356 

Astllbe,  forcing  experiments 544 

A  slTugalus  falcatus,  culture  experiments 133 

moiissimu8,  toxicity,  U.S.D. A . ...  48^1 
A  thabaska-Mackenile  region,  biological  sur- 
vey, U.S.D.A 750 

Athalia  prozima,  notes 653 

Athletes  as  affected  by  oxygen 68 

Atmosphere — 

composition,  progress  in 615 

distribution  of  gases  in,  U.S.D.A 525 

effect  on  soil  movements,  U.S.D.A 112 

isothermal  layers 415 

temperature  gradients,  U.S.D.A 16 

terrestrial,  vortices  in.  U.S.D.A 113 

upper,  temperature  gradients 214 

Atmospheric- 
electricity,  progress  in 616 

humidity  as  affected  by  plants 626 

relation  to  spring  flow 16 

pressure.    {See  Barometric  pressure.) 

temperature  as  affected  by  plants 526 

upper,  U.S.D.A 15 

Atoxyl,  action  of 390 

A  triplex  semibaccala— 

composition  and  digestibility,  Colo 71 

(nilture,  Ariz 34 

Airiplicia  galUcola  n.g.  and  n.sp. ,  description.  656 

AtTopa  belladona,  vegetable  rennets  in 629 

A  tropin  sulphate  as  an  anesthetic 279 

AUa  insularis,  notes 654 

aexdens,  relation  to  Cecropia  peltata 769 

Attacui  Ticini,  notes 658 

Attogenus  sp.,  notes 647 

Alylotus  spp.,  r6le  of,  in  diseases 287 

Avxhmenymyia  luteola,  no\x& 646 

Aulacatpia  roix.    {See  Rose  scale.) 


Fa«e 

Aui/ucof^toraoliverei,  notes 559 

Aurora  borealis,  notes,  U.S.D.A 616 

polarls,  notes.  U.S.D.A 113 

Auroral     displays     at     Mount      Weather. 

U.S.D.A 15 

Australian  bug,  notes 648 

Autolysis  of  foods 262 

Automatic  sampler,  description 21 2 

Auiomerisio.    (5m  lo  moth.) 

Automobiles,  effect  on  roads 290 

Avena,  betain  content oO 

Aviation,  progress  in 615 

Avacado  mealy  bug  parasites,  introduction 

Into  Hawaii 450 

Avocados,  analjrses,  Fla 307 

Axle  friction,  tests,  Iowa 392 

il2o/obac^  cAroococciim.  studies 313 

Atotobacter.  new  species,  notes 717 

studies 21 

AUeca  alfari,  relation  to  Cecropia  peltata 759 

Azurin,  analyses 151 

Babcock  test  bottle,  new  form,  description ...  12 

Babul,  culture  in  Berar.. 7il 

Bacilli  of  plague  in  squirrel  ecto-parasites 3s3 

I)aratyphoid  and  food-poiaoning 153 

pathogenic,  longevity  In  milk 676 

transmission  of  pneumonia  by SS5 

BadllM- 

amplobacttr,  characteristics 717 

amytocorotM.  notes.  Me 145 

oroma/ietM,  notes 76 

ckokTK  »uis.  filtration, U.S.D.  A 4S6 

eloacx,  notes 5*^7 

co/i  communif,  adt^table  forms 76 

notes 2S3 

significance    in     potable 

water 115 

ianicua,  description 21 

dfntn/ioifw.  studies,  Va 41S 

«vUeri/<di«  as  a  cause  of  poisoning 765 

notes 5S0.659 

laetimmU,  notes  and  bibliography  7»4 

n.sp.,  relation  to. diseases 3S3 

Autfucar,  notes.  Fla 342 

necropftoriM.  notes,  Cok> 79 

p«rtia,  notes 383.580.751 

relation  to  B.  paeudotubercuion* ...  2N0 

paeitdotuberculoaia,  relation  to  B.  peatis.  .  2S0 

ppoepaneua,  decomposition  of  nitrate  by.  22 

radkkola ,  assimilation  of  nitrogen  by 421 

Va.  420 

gum,  studies 120 

spp.  in  normal  organs 7S3 

multiplication  in  milk 67G 

notes 152,620,783 

MittUto  as  affected  by  salts 627 

auipeatifer,  notes'. 182 

tvbercvJUma.    {See  Tubercle  bacillus.) 

tjfphoaua,  notes 283 

Bacillus,  ratin,  characteristics 152 

Bacon  curing  in  Scotland 371 

Danish,  in  Great  Britain 90 

digestion  in  the  intestines 265 

industry  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 6S9 

soorecard  for 494 
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as  a  cause  of  bitter  milk 379 

affected  by  disinfectants 32t 

poisons 423 

culture  experiments 668 

development  In  milk  as  affected  by  pas- 
teurization   677 

effect  on  acidity  of  cream 678 

milk 379 

pickles 64 

pickling  solutions 63 

solubility  of  phosphoric  acid 315 

growth  as  affected  by  bile 283 

in  milk,   soils,  water,   etc.    {See   Milk, 
SoUs,  Water,  etc.) 

nitrogen-fixing,  studies,  Va 420 

nodule,  assimilation  of  nitrogen  by 421 

Va...  420 

inoculation,  Mich 220 

of  enteritidis  group,  studies 579 

pathogenic,  notes 579 

relation  to  country  life,  treatise 33 

Bacterial  excretions,  toxic  properties 320 

Bacteriological  apparatus,  descriptions 128 

cultures,  danger  from 152 

investigations  in  dairying  —  574 

ofsoils 528 

Bacteriology,  agricultural,  treatise 420 

chemical  problems  in 213 

dairy,  treatise 496 

international  catalogue 128, 728 

of  milk  sickness 784 

report  on 381 

soil,  studies 118,619 

N.C 119 

Bacterium— 

aeldi  propUmkif  notes 782 

rubrum  n.  sp.,  studies ...  379 

campettrUf  notes 665 

eanieuUt,  notes 586 

pfyceHni,  effect  on  cheese 782 

meufUerkut  vul^ahu,  effect  on  pickles ...  64 

TmOoniiR,  notes 586,792 

nufkieola,  notes. 717 

ieptkemim  gallinarumf  notes 387 

spp.  in  normal  organs 783 

studies,  Va 413 

Badgers,  destructive  to  ground  squirrels 153 

identification,  U.S.D.A 347 

Bagwormeggs,  destruction  by  moth  larvffi. .  556 

Bagworms,  notes 459,753 

Baked  beans,  misbranding,  U.S.D.A 566 

Bakeries,  hygiene  and  sanitation  in 64 

inspection  in  Wisconsin 63 

Bakers'  goods,  analyses 463.566 

butter  in,  identification 522 

Institute,  proceedings 64 

testing  of  flour  for 660 

Baking  powder,  analyses 360,462,659,768 

Balanlnus,  new  species,  description 452 

BolaniUM  mgfptiaea  oH,  ejiaXy^es 518 

Balata  industry  in  Surinam 443 

Balfouria,  description 686 

Balsam  Industry  In  San  Salvador 741 

Bambarra  groundnuts,  analyses 660 

Bantams,  heredity  of  sex  In 772 

Barbieri,  biographfeal  sketch 120 


Pace. 

Bariditu  sp.,  notes. 647 

Barium  carbonate,  effect  on  nitrogen 417 

determination 702 

methods  of  analysis 702 

sulphate,  function  In  rust  formation, 

U.S.D.A 208 

Bark  beetles,  remedies 150 

Ohio 253 

Industry  In  Saxony 445 

louse,   oyster-shell.    (See   Oyster-shell 
bark-louse.) 

medictaial,  American,  U.S.D.A 320 

wattle,  analyses 524 

willow,  valuation Ill 

Barley- 
analyses  72 

Can 367 

NJiex 72 

breeding  experiments,  Alaska 729 

notes 1 32 

competitive  tests 37 

composition,  U.S.D.A 102 

as  affected  by  fertilizers 226 

malting,  U.S. 

D.A 163 

soils,  Wyo. . .  34 

storage 2C2 

cost  of  production,  U.S.D.A 188 

culture  and  use,  S.Dak 426 

experiments,  Alaska 729 

Can 321,326 

Nebr 130 

denaturing 509 

dust,  analyses,  Can 300 

dIgestlbUIty,  Can 369 

feeding  value 174 

Wyo 569 

feeds,  analjrses,  Wis 274 

fertilizer  experiments 122, 221, 

229,230,315,621,622.623 

Can 325 

requirements 537 

tor  pigs 173 

Can 370 

N.Dak 570 

germinatton  as  affected  by  fungicides 242 

experiments 537 

growth  as  affected  by  fertilizers,  R.I 224 

sulphurous  acid . . .  21 9 

hijury  by  frost,  Alaska 729 

Irrigation  experiments 131 

Can 36 

Iowa 328 

judgbig 631 

lime  and  magnesia  for 30 

looeesmut,  studies,  U.S.D.A 445 

treatment 549 

malting  value  as  affected  by  fertilizers ...  537 

marketing  In  England , 688 

mildew,  investigations 041 

peptolytic  enzyms  In '. .  31 

production  in  Austria 035 

quality  as  affected  by  fertilizers 229 

root  excretions,  chemical  nature 32 

seed  coverings,  permeability 126 

seeding  experiments,  Nebr 130 
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seedlings  as  affected  by  iron  sulphate  and 

lime,  R.I 228 

smut,  new,  description 549 

soluble  phosphorus  in 608 

varieties 37,427,631,731 

Alaska 729 

Can 36,37,321,322,324,328,327 

Minn 132 

S.Dak 426 

Wyo 35 

new,  descriptions 732 

wild,  loose  smut,  studies,  U.S. D.  A 446 

yield  as  aflectinl  by  ferlillMrs 537 

meteorology 526 

under  dry  farming  conditions,  Wyo.  131 

yields,  Can 325 

N.Dak 535 

Bamaby's  thistle,  notes.  Can 331 

Barnacle  wax  scale,  notes 564 

Bams,  dairy,  construction,  Idaho 573 

labor  saving  devices  in 794 

plans  of,  Can 399 

Barnyard  manure- 
application  22 

as  affected  by  preservatives 720 

ferUlising  value....  122,138,229,234,418,539,730 

Ala.Tuskegee 538 

Can 325 

N.H 730 

N.Y.Comell 42,134 

Okla 38 

S.C 429 

Tenn 133 

losses  in 720 

preservation 22,720 

Ky 816 

residual  effects,  8.C 429 

Barometric- 
measurements,  expression,  U .S.D. A 616 

pressure,  apparatus  for  correction 7 

relation    to    earth    pulsation, 

U.S.D.A 113 

Basic  slag.    (5f«  Phosphatic  slag.) 

Basidiomycetes,  British,  handbook 626 

relation  to  plant  diseases ...  345 

Basketworms,  notes 450 

Basxia  parkii,  notes 519 

Basswood,  mycorrhlzs  on 345 

Bastrop  County,  Texas,  soil  survey,  U.S.D.A.  618 

Bat  guano,  analyses,  N.Mex 22 

Batrachians  of  Athabasca-Mackensie  region, 

U^.D.A 750 

Bean  anthracnose,  notes 642 

treatment,  La 549 

bacteriosis,  notes,  Colo 145 

chlorosis,  notes,  Conn.State 742 

diseases,  notes 655 

Iowa 744 

N.Y.Comell 44 

insects,  notes 654 

seedlings,  as  affected  by  formalin 128 

electrical  response  in 317 

weevil,  notes 647 

Beftns,  absorption  of  water  by 725 

analyses 72, 564, 777 

as  affected  by  tension 318 

baked,  misbranding,  U.S.D.A 566 


Beans,  Bengal,  destruction  of  scale  insects 

by 658 

breeding  experiments 28 

dassUicatlon,  N.Y.CoraeU 44 

competitive  tests 37 

culture  for  hay,  U.S.D.A 536 

development,  studies 32 

economic  value,  U.S.D.A 732 

fertiliser  experiments 25,315,731 

field,  varieties,  Can 327 

formation  of  starch  in 727 

growth  as  affected  by  sulphurous  add.  219 

insects  affecting 654 

N.Y.Comell 44 

Java,  analyses 668 

Lima,  canning  in  the  home,  IT.S.D.A.  21^ 

locust,  analyses 668 

proteid  formation  as  affected  by  light .  228 

seed  fkt>m  different  sources,  tests 333 

string,  canning  in  the  home,  U  .S.  D.  A .  278 

varieties 731 

Can 322,332 

in  America,  N. Y.CoraeU. ...  43 

Beaver  bones,  fossil,  studies 170 

Bee  diseases  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 459 

keeping  in  Canada,  Can 350 

Massachusetts,  Mass 563 

U.S.D.A 357 

NewZealand 161 

Ontario 76S 

moth,  notes,  U.S.D.A 357 

Beech,  distillation 14 

felted  scale,  notes 753 

mycorrhluB  on 345 

seedlings  as  affected  by  frost 338 

ties,  preservation 610 

Beef,  baby,  production,  Can JSS 

l^t,  detection  in  lard ^1 

industry  in  Mississippi,  Miss J98 

measles,  notes X!9 

muscle,  hydrolysis MB 

occurrence  of  phosphatids  in -Mi 

scraps,  analyses,  Me 471 

R.I 068 

smoke-house,  description 4B0 

Beer,  analyses 659 

botUed,  misbranding,  U.S.D.A 165 

methods  of  analysis 11 

temperance,  analyses 062 

Bees  and  beeswax,  treatise 765 

color  sense  of 763 

fed  on  sugar,  honey  fh>m 304 

ferUllsationofck)verby,IU 453 

N.Dak 557 

ibul  brood 161 

habits 192 

importation  into  Hawaii,  rules 732 

Italian,  importation  into  the  Transvaal .  647 

life  history 93 

mating  experiments,  R.1 257 

of  genus  Coiletes,  characteristics 154 
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turnip  flavor  in 379 

whey,  yields 679 

Butterfly,  mourning  cloak,  notes 248 

Butterlne,  analyses 462 

Buttermilk,  analyses 414 

cream,  manufacture 177 

fat  content,  regulation 578 

for  pigs,  Can 369 

properties 379 

Butternuts,  mycorrhlzaj  on 345 

Butyric  acid,  effect  on  milk  coagulation 175 

phosphoric  acid 315 

BiUprospermumparkii  oWfSn&lyses 518 
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Bpturus  tomtntotut,  notM 753 

unicofor,  notes 251 

studies,  Ohio 253,254 

Cabbage  black  rot,  notes,  Colo 145 

Fla 842 

diseases,  notes 665 

Colo 236 

Md 437 

louse,  notes 654 

maggot  parasites,  description 249 

worms,  remedies,  Can 360 

W.Va 464 

Cabbages- 
analyses,  Md 437 

culture  experiments,  Md 437 

In  Colorado,  Colo 236 

fertlllier  experiments,  Md 437 

insects  affecting,  Colo 238 

lime  and  magnesia  for 30 

seed  from  different  sources,  tests 332 

sewage  for,  Iowa 332 

varieties.  Can 327 

Colo 236 

Md 437 

Cacao  brown  rot,  notes 53 

culture  In  India 240 

diseases,  studies 343,749 

grafting  experiments 646 

insects  affecting 356, 749 

Caohaiudo,  notes 654 

Cacti,  varieties,  Arlr 34 

Cactus  figs,  analyses 64 

Caddo  Parish.  La.,  soil  survey,  U.S.D.A 618 

Cadelle,  studies,  N.C 558 

Caffein,  determination  In  coffee 304 

Cakes,  analyses 659 

Calandra  granaria.    {See  Granary  weevil.) 
oryza.    (See  Rice  weevil.) 

taitensxM,  notes 561 

Calcareous  deposit,  analj'ses,  Can 316 

Calcium— 

and  magnesium,  separation 8 

carbonate- 
effect  on  assimilation   of  phosphoric 

acid  by  plants 722 

nitrogen  transformation 41 7 

rust  formation,  U.S.D.A....  208 

soils 716 

solubllltyofphosphoricacld.  315 

fertilizing  value 624 

reaction  with  lime,  N.H 714 

chlorid,  effect  on  activity  of  rennet 379 

BaeUlus  avbtUii 627 

rennet 76 

seed  com,  III 58 

cyanamid— 

analyses 121 

as  affected  by  storage 419 

destruction  of  wild  radish  by 228 

effect  on  fertilizing  value  of  super- 
phosphate   419 

seed  germination 221 

fertilizing  value 24, 

121,138,221,315,530,721 

manufacture 121,221,314,315,530,622 

paper  on 108,418 


Cakdam— Continued.  Ptaesi 

cyanamid— contlnaed. 

statistlos 720 

toxicity S4,530 

use 815,530 

oyanamldo  carbonate,  toxicity 24 

fertilisers,  comparison 624 

fluorid,  fertiUsIng  raloe 2S 

hydrate,  effect  on  color  in  plants 627 

hydrogen  phosphate,  effect  on  eniyms..  533 

metabolism 264 

methods  of  analysis 702 

nitrate,  fertlUztng  value 121,520,731,734 

manuCBOture  and  use 53Q.622 

phosphate,  analyses 723 

deposits  In  Aude 723 

fertilizing  value 6Z3 

I^osphates,  relationships 722 

reaction  with  solto,  N.H 71Z 

rOle  of ,  in  plants 29 

salts,  determination 8 

sulphate.    (See  Gypsum.) 

sulphld,  effect  on  grasses 128 

Calf  feeds,  proprietary ,  tests 172 

vaccine  lymph,  distribution 484 

CWJepUattet  meucr,  vitality 646 

CalUbmia  Station,  notes 6B2 

University,  notes 04,506,602 

OilUpkors  dvr,  notes 160 

oceankx,  life  history  and  habits. . .  161 

spp.,  studies 764 

OampUrtujuglandkola,  notes 756 

trifoUi,  notes,  m 454 

OuZocompa  ntipcra,  remedies.  Mass 157 

Calorimeter,  bomb,  use  in  determination  of 

carbon 200 

Cbtotoma  ealufum,  notes,  N.H 660 

spp., notes 459 

OalolennetmilUarU,  notes 648 

Calves,  cost  of  raising 6^ 

feeding  experiments 172 

mUkfor 609 

stomach  worms  in 181 

tapioca  flour  for 569 

Camel  diseases,  notes 583 

Camels,  parasitic  insects  in 79 

Camera  bracket,  description 563 

Camline,  culture 332 

Camphor,  effect  on  seed  com.  Ill 58 

for  treating  seed  com,  Kans 246 

Camping  and  camp  cooking,  treatise a&4 

Canada  Experimental  Farms,  report 309 

thistle,  destruction  by  spraying.  Can.  331 

Canal  sediment,  add,  eifect  on  soil  fertility. . .  116 

Canals,  loss  from,  by  seepage,  Mont 85 

Canary-seed  cake,  analyses 668 

Candied  peel,  manulMSture 767 

Candle  nut  cake,  analyses 6C8 

Cane-cutting  machine,  description 491 

Cane  sugar,  absorption  in  the  large  intestine.  265 

molasses,  distillation 480 

polarisation 211,412 

Canine  distemper.    (5ee  Dog  distemper.) 

Canned  apples,  misbranding,  U.S.D. A ^  165 

cherrleB,  misbranding,  U.8.D.  A 566 

com,  misbranding,  U.8.D.A 165 

foods,  liiq;>ectlon  In  Canada 483 
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Canned  fruits,  analyses 050 

goods,  analyses 165,452,463,660,768 

discoloration 461 

misbranding,  U.8.D.A 566 

sterilUatlon  Investigations 711 

sweet  com,  analyses,  Me 468 

vegetables,  analjrses 650 

Canning  device,  use  on  Harms 579 

foctories,  Inspection  In  Missouri 650 

Cantaloup  wDt,  notes,  Colo 145 

Cantaloups.    (See  Muskmelons.) 
Caoutchouc.    (See  Rubber.) 

Capsicum,  detection  in  ginger  ale 304 

Car,  refrigeration,  description 739 

Ottradrina  eiiffua,  not&a 647 

Caramel  content  of  sugar,  determination.. .  .  612 

detection  in  liquors 304 

vanilla  extract 211 

effect  on  whipping  quality  of  cream, 

Md 576 

Carbohydrates— 

and  ferments,  treatise 10 

decomposition  by  Badllui  amplobaeter. . .  Ill 

dlgestiblUty 667 

effect  on  bacterial  content  of  soils 620 

metabolism 267 

yield  of  milk 666 

fermentable,  in  sweet  potatoes,  S.C 432 

ofshoyu 767 

snowdrops,  studies 319 

Carbolic  add,  analjTses,  Can 341 

destruction  of  weeds  by,  Iowa .  737 

effect  on  seed  com,  HI 58 

for  treating  seed  com,  Kans. . .  246 
Carbolineum  as  a  fungicide  and  insecticide..  54, 638 
Carbon— 

assimilation  by  plants 422 

bisulphid— 

destmction  of  ground  squirrels  by . . .  751 

effect  on  catalase  in  soils,  P.  R 220 

mulberries 645 

nitrification  in  soils 716 

seed  com,  111 58 

sou  fertility,  P.R 620 

gas  fumigation,  N.C 558 

black,  function  in  rust  formation, 

U.S.D.A 208 

dlojdd- 

determination 200 

inalr 108 

nitrates 7 

effect  on  phosphoric  acid 315 

excretion  as  affected  by  work 267 

by  infants 665 

free,  detection  in  water 703 

determination  in  water 703 

In  artificial  mineral  water 263 

transportation  in  leaves 127 

disulphid  apparatus,  description 658 

gas  fumigation 348,556 

use 657 

Carbonates,  soluble,  reaction  in  soils,  N.H...  714 
Carbonic  acid,  effect  on  whipping  quality  of 

cream,  Md 576 

excretion  by  roots 32 

Cbrnmopsia  sp.,  notes 648 


PagCL 
Oardwu  sp.  as  affected  by  iron  sulphate, 

S.Dak 436 

Curet  8pp.,  growth  as  affected  by  fertilizers. .  132 

Oariea  papapa  rennet,  studies 76 

Carnation  altemariose,  studies 449 

root  knot,  treatment,  Ky 345 

Carnations,  breeding  experiments 45 

bursting,  U.S.D.A 295 

nematodes  affecting,  Ky 345 

Carpenter  ant,  notes,  Can 350 

Carpinus  leaves,  chlorin  content 30 

Oarpoeapta  pomonetta.    (See  Codling  moth . ) 
Carrots- 
breeding 543 

canning  In  the  home,  U.S.D.A 278 

culture,  N.  Dak 535 

irrigation  exi>eriments,  Can 36 

varieties,  Can 36,37,322,323,324,326,327 

Casein- 
cleavage  products,  utilizatioB 67 

determination  in  milk 613 

Can 376 

effect  on  cheese.  Can 377 

fat  content  of  milk,  Can 377 

hydrolysis,  studies 411 

in  milk  of  different  animals,  composi- 
tion   177 

Industrial,  analyses 414 

lactate,  decomposition  by  cheese  bacteria.  781 

precipitation,  studies 177 

solutions,  refractive  indices 411 

ultramicroscopic  investigations 175 

Cashew  nuts,  analyses 360 

Cass  County,  Mich.,  soil  survey,  U.S.D.A....  618 

Cassava,  analyses 766 

chlorosis,  studies,  Fla 343 

for  pigs 473 

studies,  Fla 343 

Cassia  oil,  andyses 523 

Castor  bean  seeds,  lime  and  magnesia  in 30 

tick,  European,  notes 183 

beans,  analyses 525 

as  affected  by  tension 318 

formation  of  starch  in 727 

oil  plant,  culture 332 

Castration  and  ovariotomy,  general  account . .  680 

effect  on  animals 773 

in  man  and  animals,  history 773 

Catalase,  determination ,  apparatus  for 212 

in  soils,  studies,  P.R 220 

Catalpa  heart  rot,  notes,  U.S.D.A 448 

leaf  spot,  studies 448 

plantations  in  Ohio,  Ohio 740 

Catal3rtic  fertilkers,  paper  on 723 

Catarrh,  malignant,  studies 381 

Catarrhal  fever  in  sheep 583 

notes 183 

Catchment  areas,  control 617 

Caterpillar,  oak-leaf,  notes 458 

Caterpillars,  remedies,  N.H 799 

Cats,  metabolism  experiments 260 

Catsup ,  analyses 65, 768 

Me 165 

tomato,  antiseptics  in 65 

misbranding,  U.S.D.A 566 

preservation 65 
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Cattle-  Page. 

anatomy  and  physiology  of  ovaries  in 571 

aphlds  affecting 562 

baras,  plans  of,  Can 3W 

bones,  fossil,  studies 170 

breed  of,  evolution 672 

breeders'  association,  cooperative,  Mich..  271 

breeding,  Mich ri 

tendencies  in  Posen 172 

cornstalk  disease,  cause 682 

Dexter-Kerry  breed,  origin 73 

dipping  experiments 687 

diseases,  notes 672 

reporton,  U.S.D.A 283 

exhibit  of  Holland  Agricultural  Society.,  672 

eye  dLsea.se  in 483 

feeding  experiments 370 

Highland,  colors  of 470 

hook-worm  disease,  studies,  I' .S.I). A 601 

immunization  against  tubennilo«ls..  81,583.787 

imported,  danger  of  diseases  from 179 

inbreeding  in 571 

industry  in  Argentina 673 

IJavaria 474 

Posen 172 

Pnissla 474 

inspection  in  Canada 482 

the  Transvaal 484 

necessity  of 766 

legislation  in  Europe 672 

live  and  dressed  weight ,  Fla 399 

lasses  In  Alaska,  Alaska 788 

mange,  prevalence  In  North  Dakota 382 

modern  breeds,  treatise 672 

nonnal  temperature  in 683 

organs,  normal ,  bacteria  In 783 

pasturing  experiments 773, 774 

permanence  of  human  tubercle  bacilli  in .  81 
phipue.    (Scf  Rinderpest.) 

poisoning  by  arsenic 390 

fonige 381 

gnats 181 

lead 483 

loco- weeds,  U.S.D.A 484 

musty  fodder 79 

raising  in  Alaska,  Alaska 775 

scab,  control  in  the  Transvaal 484 

shorthorn  breed  in  New  En-jland 672 

skulls,  fossil,  notes 571 

ticks,  control,  U.S.D.A 180 

{See  al.fo  Ticks.) 

tonsils,  relation  to  tuberculosis 582 

yonnc,  stomach  worms  In,  S.C 181 

Cai  liflowers,  canning  in  the  home,  U.S.D.A.  278 

seed  from  different  sources 332 

Caustic  lime,  ellect  on  bacterial  content  of 

soils 620 

potash,  toxic  properties 340 

soda,  analy.ses.  Can 341 

elTect  on  fruit  trees 561 

toxic  proi)erlies 340 

Cavernous  angioma  In  bovlnes 179 

Caviar,  analy>es 660 

Cccidomyia  destructor.    (See  Hessian  fly.) 

Uguminkola,  notes,  111 453 

Cecropla  moth,  parasitism 248 

CccTopia  peltata,  relation  to  other  insects 759 


Cedar  rust,  treatment 644 

swamp,  disease,  description 449 

Celery,  culture,  S.C 138 

In  Colorado,  Colo 236 

diseases,  notes,  Colo 236 

8tudles,Fla. W2 

leaf  spot,  notes. 655 

varieties,  Cok) 23fi 

CeUia  iAnopkeU*)  arnrotartis,  notes. 652 

Cells,  plant,  as  affected  by  poisons 423 

effect  on  transpiration  current. . .  31S 

physiology  and  bibliography. ...  29 

Cellulose  as  affected  by  cooking 3S2 

digestibiUty  and  bibliography 365 

manufacture  of  alcohol  from. 14 

Cembran  pine,  treatise 547 

Cement,  breaking  experiments 236 

pipe  and  tile,  handbook 291 

tests  of  strength 292 

structures  as  affected  by  alkali,  U.S. 

D.A « 

substitution  for  wood 793 

tHe  making.  Can 391 

{See  also  Concrete.) 

OnKaurm  pMrit  in  alfalfa  seeds,  Okla 133 

•oUttUalit,  notes,  C^ 331 

07)ka2o(aiiM  drupocea  oil,  properties 14 

Cephenomjfia  spp.,  notes 251 

CepkutoceidenUUis,  notes,  Can 3« 

CeranUfpeobiua  auhmani,  notes.  U  .S.  D.  A 653 

CeralUUeapiUUa,  notes 648 

Ceratitls,  enzootic,  in  cattle 683 

CertOophpUut  aetUua,  biting  of  man  by 251 

faaciahu,  transmission  of  Trf- 

panosomalfwisi  hy 255 

spp.,  notes 183 

Orcofporoapfj,  description,  Fla 342 

ftrficote,  notes 147.612 

spp.,  notes 655 

Cereal  anthracnose,  studies,  Ohio 745 

foods,  analyses 462 

nutritive  value 6<a 

rusts,  treatment 446 

smuts,  treatment 446,549.641.642 

Cereals- 
breeding,  notes 132 

classification 543 

composition  as  affected  by  storage 282 

culture 536, 731 

in  South  Dakota,  U.S.D.A 288 

with  legtunlnous  plants 436 

fertiliser  experiments 730 

germination  as  affected  by  fungicides 641 

improvemen  t 92 

lime  and  magnesia  for W 

seeding  experiments,  Can 335 

varieties ^ 

N.Dak 535 

resistant  to  smut. 641 

yield  as  affected  by  meteorology 526 

{See  also  specific  kinds.) 

Ceres  powder,  effect  on  germination  of  seeds.  243 
Ccresabubalus,    (5e*  Buffalo  tree-hopper.) 

spp. ,  notes 249 

Ceroplastes    dnipeiiformis.    {See    Barnacle 
wax-scale.) 
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Cestodes,  notes 84,184 

Cha»totaxy ,  glossary 652 

Chaff  settle,  notes 757 

ChaitophoTUS  wintfuiinU,  notes 260,555 

Chalcis  flies,  seed-infesting,  notes,  N.Y.Cor- 

neU 351 

Chalcis  ovata,  notes S50 

Iowa 158 

tminiito,  notes 254 

Chalk,  effect  on  barnyard  manure 730 

ground,  for  pigs 70 

Changa,  notes 6M 

Charbon.    {See  Anthrax.) 

Charcoal,  willow,  effect  on  rust  formation, 

U.8.D.A 208 

Charlock.    (5m  Mustard,  wUd.) 
Cheese- 
analyses 476,67» 

as  affected  by  borax,  Can 378 

casein.  Can 377 

bacteria  In,  preservation 782 

studies 379,781 

cold  curing 77 

cottage,  manufiicture  and  marketing,  N  .C .  578 

notes,  U.S.D.A 575 

cream,  contamination  by  tin 766 

curd,  soaked  and  washed 380 

solubiHty  investigations 177 

Edam,  manufacture 77, 

Emmental,  composition  as  affected  by 

milk  constituents 678 

p-Oxyphenylethylamin  in. . .  478 

ced  spots  in,  studies 370 

experiment  station  at  LodI,  report 679 

factories  In  Prussia,  milk  rules  for 679 

water  supplies  for 679 

flora,  superficial,  studies 379 

from  goat's  milk,  manufacture 578 

milk  of  various  animals,  analyses ...  679 

gas  formation  in,  as  affected  by  saltpeter.  782 

•  Gouda,  manufacture 77 

making  experiments 678 

Can 377 

for  small  holders 380 

from  aerated  milk 781 

inCanada 476 

notes 77 

moisture  content,  studies,  Can 377 

nutritive  and  energy  value 166 

occurrence  of  phosphatids  in 608 

reduction  v .  fermentation  test 676 

Roquefort,  industry 782 

short,  investigations 679 

sklm-milk,  making 478 

soft,  making  in  Canada 476 

superficial  flora,  studies 379 

Swedish,  ripening  investigations 782 

tester,  description 306 

whey,  composition 77 

Chemical  analysis,  treatise 105 

control  station  at  Christiania 524 

inspection  station  in  Altona 522 

laboratories  in  France 108 

Chemicals- 
destruction  of  bhidweed  by ,  U .S.  D .  A . . . .  635 

effect  on  color  in  plants 627 

ripening  of  dates 727 


Chemistry—  Page. 

agricultural,  methods  of  analysis Ill 

progress  in  1908 111,112 

relation  of  colloids  to 301 

review  of  literature 445 

treatise 192 

animal,  progress  in 414 

applied,  International  congress 198 

colloid,  relation  to  agricultiu-e 607 

weathering 301 

technical  aspects 301 

food,  progress  in 566 

international  catalogue 112 

methods  of  analysis  in  France 108 

physiological,  handbook 63 

progress  in  1908 301 

relation  to  agriculture 120, 198,607 

packing-house  industry 63 

Chemotropism,  effect  on  fungi 626 

Chenopodiacese,  betain  content 30 

Chenopodium  album  in  alfalfa  seeds.  Okla 133 

Chermes  injurious  to  forest  seedlincs,  reme- 
dies   336 

CkermtM  pieese,  notes 753 

Chermesidffi,  monograph  and  bibliography. .  159 

Cherries,  blooming  period,  Oreg 637 

canned,  misbranding,  U.S.D.A 566 

growth  by  day  and  night,  studies. .  533 

self-fertility  in 29 

varieties,  Mich 333 

Cherry  aplils,  notes 250 

black,  mycorrhizse  on 345 

diseases,  notes 50,643 

treatment,  U.S.D.A 149 

juice,  analyses 662 

detection  of  starch  sirup  in 613 

extracting  and  marketing 767 

leaf  spot,  treatment,  U.S.D.A 149 

Monilia  disease,  notes 552 

scale,  notes 554 

Mo.Fruit 60 

slug,  notes 555 

Chess,  germination  as  affected  by  manure, 

Iowa 737 

Chesterfield  County,  soil  survey,  U.S.D.A ...  618 

Chestnut,  analyses 14 

bark  disease,  status,  U.S.D.A 748 

studies,  Conn.State . .  742 

diseases,  notes 345 

leaves,  chlorin  content 30 

piped  rot,  notes,  U.S.D.A 448 

sprouts,  origin  and  development . .  47 

Chestnuts,  horse,  development 32 

mycorrhizae  on 345 

mycorrhizffi  on 345 

Chevrets  goat  cheese,  manufacture 578 

Chicken  feed  trough ,  description ,  U .  S .  D .  A . .  274 

feeds,  analyses,  R.I 212 

flea,  notes 534 

muscle,  hydrolysis 210 

pox,  prevalence  In  Cape  Colony 386 

Chickens- 
destruction  by  crows,  R.I 246 

feeding  experiments,  U.S.D.A 274 

hatching  experiments,  Can 372 

incubation,  studies 198 

U.S.D.A 93 
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ChJckens  -  Continued.  Page. 

ralslnj?,  U.8.D.A 274 

transplanting  of  ovaries  in 372 

(See  al90  Fowls,  Poultry,  eU.) 

Chioks,  incubator,  mortality  studies,  Oreg. . .  685 

Chick  weed ,  destruction  by  spraying,  Can —  331 

Chicory,  breeding 643 

Child  labor  in  the  South fiW 

Childhood,  prevention  of  permanent  disabili- 

Uesin 364 

Children  as  affected  by  tuberculous  milk 76 

dietaryfor 668 

milk  production  for,  book 676 

school,  feeding 264 

malnutrition 667 

meals  for 263,466 

Children's  gardens.    (See  School  gardens.) 
ChUoconu  biwlnnutt  destrojrlng  white  fly, 

Fla. 349 

kutpatut  n.  sp.,  description 767, 768 

China  day,  effect  on  rust  formation,  U.S.D.  A.  206 

Chinch  bug,  false,  notes 249 

lifehistory 92 

notes 249 

Chinese  blue,  function  in  rust  formation,  U.S. 

D.A 208 

Chinook  wind,  notes,  U.S.D. A 616 

Chiona*pU  citri^  notes 767 

euonpmi.    (See  Euonymus  scale.) 
fur/u  ra .    ( See  Scurfy  scale. ) 

ptni/o/i«,  notes 656 

sp.,  notes 752 

Chipmunks  affected  by  ticks,  Mont 62 

Chironomid  larva*,  feeding  habits 656 

Chironomides  tparganii  n.  sp. ,  notes 656 

Chironomus  nfmpkxJt  n.  sp. ,  notes 657 

Chirothrips  aimilu  n.  sp. ,  description 766 

Chlamjfdomoruu  multifUis  as  affected  by  poi- 
sons   423 

Chloral  hydrate,  use  In  prevention  of  anaphy- 
laxis   680 

Chloridea  obsoleta.    (See  Heliothis  obwleta.) 

Chlorids,  effect  on  nitrate  determination 409 

nitrates  in  water 8 

removal  from  soils 19 

Chlorin  In  leaves 80 

river  and  rain  water 712 

Chloroform— 

and  veronal,  destruction  of  dogs  by 701 

effect  on  barnyard  manure 720 

rancidity  of  butter 678 

starch  transformation  in  plants.  228 

forcing  of  plants  by 544 

Chlorophyll— 

chemlstr>'  of,  treatise 628 

crystallized,  studies 227 

derivatives,  classification 227 

photodynamic  work  of 227,628 

production  as  affected  by  sprays,  N.Dak.  436 

relation  to  Inner  seed  coats 726 

Chlorophyllan,  studies 227 

Chocolate,  adulteration 199 

analyses 462 

and  cocoa,  treatise 662 

effect  on  excretion  of  uric  acid  and 

purins 770 

milk,  Industry  In  Switzerland 766 

powdered,  judging 304 


P««* 

Cholera,  relation  to  flies 754 

U.8.D.A 61 

Cholesterin,  color  reaction 612 

Chop  feed,  analyses,  R.I 668 

CAoHiunu  esriiialiw,  notes,  Iowa. 168 

Chowan  Comity,  N.C.,8oilsurvey,U.S.D»A..     618 
Chrome  oolora,  effect  on  rust  formation, 

U.S.D.A 208 

Chromic  acid,  effect  on  rust  formation. 

U.S.D.A 208 

Chrozopkon  verbate^folia  seed  oil,  analyses 111 

Ckrpiompkalut— 

attranftf,  notes,  U.S.D.A 354 

studies 452 

eUrintu,  notes 452 

minor,  investigations 2S3 

Unebrietmu,    (See  Scale,  gloomy.) 
CkTf9omfia  maedlaria.    (See  Screw-worm.) 

Ckryiopa  ocKtoto,  notes,  U.S.D.A 454 

CkrftophlyctiseTtdobiotka, 8txidka 242,550 

Chrysops,  transmission  of  surra  by 582 

Chubs,  deetniction  of  hom  flies  by 256 

Cichorium,  betain  content 30 

Cider,  analyses 462 

fermenting,  as  affected  by  ultraviolet 

rays 710 

studies 361 

Cigarcase-bearer,  studies,  U.S.D.A 454 

.Cigarette  beetle,  notes 647 

Cimhex  amtrteami,  studies 756 

spp.,  notes ta 

dntMrnomum  camphora  oil,  properties 14 

Cinnamon  fungus,  parasitic  on  white  fly,  Fla.  356 

ClteUutbeeckeyi.noUs 153 

parasites,  plague  bacilli  In. .  383 

susceptibility  to  plague 751 

Citric  acid,  effect  on  milk  coagulation 175 

inpineapples 565 

nfndltM  cotoeftiU«  seed  on,  analyses HI 

Citrus  diseases,  notes,  Ariz 44 

studies 149 

Fla 343 

fruits,  insects  affecting,  Ariz.; 44 

U.S.D.A 3S4 

picking  and  packing,  P.R 239 

studies,  Fla 343 

(Set  aUo  Oranges,  Lemons,  etc.) 

leafspot,  studies,  Fla 343 

mealy  bug,  remedies,  P.R 35S 

red  spider,  notes,  U.S.D.A 354 

white  fly.    (5<e  White  fly,  citrus.) 

CSttoOBnto  mofoioa,  description S4 

Cladiu*  p«ctinteonU»,  notes,  U.8.D.A 57 

Claioiporiumfulvum,  notes 655 

k€rbar«tm,  notes,  Iowa 744 

sp.,  notes 448 

CbuterofporiumearpopkUumf  notes 50 

Clay,China,effectonrttStformatSon,U.S.D.A.  208 

determination  in  soils 409 

methods  of  analysis 106 

soils,  potash  requirements,  N.H 714 

reaction  with  salts,  N.H 713,714 

volcanic,  composition 723 

Clematis  rust,  notes 50 

Clemson  College,  notes 97,499 

Clenu/ormkttriut,  notes. 64S 
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Climate—  Page, 

changeof,  InsemiaridWest,  U.S.D.A...  711 

effect  on  composition  of  wheat 262 

metabolism 664 

plant  growth 27 

of  Australia 415 

Cuba 16 

Indiana 718 

Kansas,  U.8.D. A 2» 

Nebraska,  Nebr 129 

Oklahoma 218 

Oregon,  U.S.D.A 288,731 

Savannah,  Georgia,  U.S.D.A 528 

Silesia 631 

Sitka 114 

Texas 616 

the  Abitibi  region,  Can 308 

Britlshlsles 416 

glacial  epoch,  U.S.D.A 113 

historic  past,  U.S.D. A 112 

Wyoming,  U.S.D.A 113 

Wyo 131 

Yukon  Territory 711 

relation  to  crop  growth 16 

dry  fining,  U.S.D.A 113, 114 

forests 308 

Irrigation,  U.S.D. A 288 

vegetation 536 

yield  of  crops 526 

{See  also  Meteorology.) 
Climatology—  , 

manual  for  observers,  U.S.D. A 626 

of  Athabaska-Maokenzie  region,  U.S.D.A  760 

Mount  Rose,  Nev 16 

(See  also  Meteorology. ) 

Clfanbers  of  Berar  Circle 144 

CUnocentrus  americanus^  notes,  Iowa 168 

Clothes  beetle,  notes 647 

Clouds,  blanket  effect  of,  U.S.D.A 113 

high,  relations  to  cyclones,  U.S.D.A .  616 

of  Venus,  U.S.D.A 616 

on  Mount  Rose,  Nev 16 

stationary,  paper  on,  U.S.D. A 626 

Clove  oil,  analyses 623 

Clover— 

alsike,  fertOixer  experiments,  Tenn 133 

analyses,  Ohio 231 

anthracnose,  control,  Tenn 134 

breedhig  experiments,  Tenn 134 

bur,  economic  value,  U.S.D. A 732 

cost  of  production,  U.S.D.  A 188 

crimson,  culture  experiments,  Tenn 133 

culture  experiments,  plans,  N . Y  .Cornell .  134 

on  clover-sick  lands,  N .  Y  .Cornell  133 

withoere^s 426 

wIthoats,Ill 639 

fertilisation  hivestlgations,  N .Dak 667 

fertilizer  exi>eriments 23 

Ohio 216,222 

Pa 217 

R.I 730 

Tenn 116 

for  pigs 670 

hay  worm,  notes.  111 453 

insects  affecting 764 

m 463 

Japan,  culture  and  use 639 

for  live  stock,  La 660 


Clover— Continued.  Page. 

Mexican,  analyses,  Fla 307 

mites,  notes 249 

notes,  U.S.D.A 636 

red,  as  affected  by  Iron  sulphate,  Iowa. .  737 

B.Dak.  436 

culture  experiments,  Ohio 231 

fertilisation,  lU 463 

for  orchards,  Colo 237 

notes,Mi8s 329 

seed,  examination,  Nebr 435 

germination  tests,  Nebr 435 

root  borer,  notes,  111 463 

seed  caterpillar,  notes 664 

from  various  sources,  tests 731 

notes,  U.S.D.A 93 

production  in  Denmark 536 

Oregon,  U.S.D.A....  134 

stem  borer,  notes,  HI 454 

studies 27 

varieties 230 

U.S.D.A 426 

resistant  to  disease,  U.S.D.A...  745 

white,  asaffected  by  ironsulphate,S.Dak.  436 

culture  with  Bermuda  grass,  Okla.  637 

winterkUUng,  N.Dak 635 

yield  as  affected  by  lime,  Me 426 

Cloves,  ground,  analsrses 361 

Coal,  lignite,  analyses,  N.Dak 414 

tar  colors,  detection  in  sausage 523 

derivatives,  effect  on  bacteria 321 

effect  on  germination  of  com,  N.Y. 

ComeU 153 

for  treating  seed  com,  Kans 246 

oils,  effect  on  fruit  trees 561 

preservation  of  wood  by 547 

preparations,  effect  on  nuinures 314 

water,  effect  on  seed  com.  Ill 67 

Coasts,  effect  on  storms,  U.S.D.A 113 

Coed,  liquefying,  effect  on  cheese 782 

Coodd,  gall-making,  description 556 

new  spedes,  description 556 

Cooddse  In  California,  host  hidex 757 

notes 247,462 

Oxcifttttm  cvnicttZI,  notes 285,387,792 

CocdBSB ,  notes 649 

Coccus  kesperiium.    {See  Scale,  soft.) 

lotiffulus,  notes 757 

CtocAyUi  amd^tt^Ua,  notes 753 

Cockchafers,  notes 646,647,648 

Cockerels,  fattening  for  market,  U.S.D.A ....  274 

Cockle  bur  as  affected  by  iron  sulphate,  Iowa.  737 

Cockleburs,  poisoning  of  pigs  by 683 

Cocoa,  adulteration 199 

analyses 462,768 

and  chocolate,  treatise 662 

chemistry  of 566 

fat,  reaction 612 

judging 304 

notes 496 

products,  analyses 462 

Coconut- 

bud-rot,  investigations,  U.S.D.A 552 

studies 246 

cake,  analyses 668 

effect  on  milk 174 

diseases,  notes 53.142,150,245 

fat,  determination 305 
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Industry  in  Dutch  colonies 142 

meal  for  cows,  Fla 375 

oil,  detection 13 

In  butler 110,212 

lard 212 

distillation 110 

industry  In  Dutch  colonies 142 

palm  disease,  notes 150 

scale,  studies  and  bibliography 458 

plantations  in  the  Federated  Malay  States.  638 

root  disease,  notes 344 

Coconuts,  animals  alfecting 246 

culture  In  India 240 

insects  affecting 142.245,560,561 

Cocog  nuci/era,  notes 142 

Codling  moth,  control 61,647 

Colo 352 

Ohio 352 

Investigations,  N.n 758 

life  history 92 

notes 251,554 

Can 34» 

S.C 157 

U.S.D.A 650 

orange,  notes 647 

remedies 244,348,754 

Mich 353 

Mo.Fruit 252,656 

Va 158 

studies,  r.S.D. A 455 

Va 456 

Codllver  oil,  determination  of  iodin  value 13 

Coffea  arabica  flowers,  viroscence 637 

congensis,  resistance  to  Hemileia  vasta- 

trii 150 

8pp. ,  notes  and  bibliography 440 

CotTee— 

adulteration,declslon  concerning, U.S.D.A  165 

analyses 164,304,463 

bean  weevil,  breeding  records,  CS.D.A..  653 

blblitigraphy 440 

cheinisiry  of 566 

culture  in  SAo  I'aulo 334 

disease,  notes 749 

effect  on  excretion  of  uric  acid  and  purins.  770 

flowers,  virescence 637 

leaf  disease,  notes 150 

malt,  manufacture 662 

misbranding,  I'.S.D.A 165 

notes 440. 496 

treatise 334 

varieties  r<*sistant  to  llcmilfia  rastafrii...  150 
Cognac.    (Sec  Brandy.) 

Coir  indiLstry  in  Dutch  colonies 142 

value  and  use 536 

Cohl  frames,  preparation  and  care,  Mo 440 

Cold  storage — 

effect  on  butter 478 

flavor,  U.S.D.A 477 

meat 565 

poultry 2G1. 202 

seed  potatoes,  Md 136 

for  forest  nursery  stock 48 

hou.se  for  farmers,  description 590 

industry  in  Uruguay 262 


I  Pa«e. 

Cold  waves,  source,  U.S.D.A 113 

I    CoUophora    fUtckereUa.    (See     Cigar  .  ca«*- 
I      bearer.) 

I  Coleoptera,  revision 652 

Coli  bacillus.    (See  BadUus  colt  communis. ) 

Colic  In  horses 83 

Colleges.    {See  Agricultural  colleges.) 

Colleopteroos  larvae  Injurious  to  luphie  see<is .  4j0 

Colletes,  characteristics i:^ 

OoUetolrickum— 

carica  n.  sp.,  description UT 

rereale  n.  sp.,  studies,  Ohio 74S 

ff09$fpii,  studies,  Ga T46 

Hndemuthianum,  notes W2.t.o5 

Iowa 744 

treatment.  La 549 

Colloids,  determhiatioD 409 

relation  to  agricultural  chemistry. . .  .101 

Colocynth  seed  oil,  characterbtics 518 

Color  inheritance  in  animals,  bibliography. . .  374 

Colorado  College,  notes 19i,(a2 

Station,  financial  statement 398 

notes 193.W2 

report  of  director 398 

Coloring  matter  for  butter,  examination 7(^ 

identification     in     sausage 

skins 108 

In  foods,  examination 708 

Colostrum  bodies,  relation  to  lactation  period .  675 

Colusa  are^,Cal.,  soil  survey,  U.S.D.A 619 

Colta ,  mineral  nutri  tion  during  germination .  217 

Combs  of  fowls,  variations  in 171 

CompiompiamaeeUaTia,  notes HI 

ConchpHt  ambiguella,  remedies 656 

Concrete  silos,  construction  and  use 292 

in  Michigan,  Mich :« 

structures,  waterproofing  with  as- 
phalt   489 

Condiments,  analyses 66,462,5w. 

Cones,  pine,  as  affected  by  temperature 3?7 

Confectionery,  analyses 4(2 

Conifers,  classification 338 

culture 241. 33S 

handbook 33s 

Coniodictyum  chevaUeri  n.  sp.,  description 34(> 

Ooniotheciumchomatosporum,  notes 50 

Coniothifriumolex,  notes 447 

sp.,  treatment 550 

Cimium  maculatum,  poisoning  of  pigs  by 284 

Conjunctivitis  diphtherica,  treatment 791 

Connecticut— 

CoUege,  notes 95.296.497.692 

State  Station- 
financial  statement 799 

notes 193, 296, 400, 497, 692. 5«0 

report  of  board  of  control 799 

ConopthoTUiconiperda,  notes 248 

Conotracheliu  nenuphaT.  (See  Plum  curculio. ) 

Conservation  movement,  history 496 

Contact,  efFcct  on  strength  of  plant  tendrils. .  318 

Qmvolvulus  sepium,  destruction,  S.Dak 43S 

spp.,  destruction,  U.S.D.A 635 

Conway  County,  Ark.,  soil  survey,  U.S.D.A.  619 

Cookers,  fireless,  studies 16S 

treatise 264.3Q 
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Cooking,  effect  on  cellulose 362 

Instractlon  In  rural  schools 363 

short  course  In 495 

treatise 66,167,663 

utensils,  examination 66 

Coons,  Identification,  U.S.D. A 347 

Cooper  area,  Texas,  soil  survey,  U.S.D. A —  619 

Ornithological  Club ,  Index 646 

Cooperage  stock,  production  in  United  States .  444 
Copper- 
acetate,  neutral,  effect  on  grape  flowers..  62 

arsenite  as  a  wood  preservative 640 

as  a  fungicide 750 

fungicides  with  Iron  arsenate,  tests 151 

sprays,  effect  on  chlorophyll  production, 

N.Dak 436 

sulphate- 
destruction  of  weeds  by ,  Iowa 737 

Me 424 

wlldradUhby 228 

effect  on  fungi,  111 548 

germination  of  seeds 242 

wheat.  Can..  341 

leaves,Ill 548 

toxic  properties 340 

Copperas  for  treating  seed  com ,  Kans 246 

Copra  cake,  analjrses 668 

industry  in  Dutch  colonies 142 

Surinam 335 

CoTchonu  spp. ,  culture  experiments 136 

Cordage  fibers,  treatise 536 

CordylobUi  anthropophaga,  notes 646 

Com,  analyses 72.172,564,777 

N.J 471 

and  cob  meal,  analyses,  N.J 471 

velvet  bean  chops,  analyses 172 

bran,  analyses 72 

bread,  analyses 359 

breeding,  U.S.D. A 487, 601 

experiments 28,92,543 

111 134 

N.H 729 

use  of  selection  index  num- 
bers In 773 

canned,  misbranding,  U.S.D. A 165 

canning  experiments,  Va 479 

In  the  home,  U.S.D.  A 278 

chops,  adulteration,  Kans 569 

analyses.  Miss 668 

climatic  requirements  In  the  Transvaal .  415 

composition  as  affected  by  phosphates.  25 

.     storage 262 

contests,  notes 37, 494 

cost  of  production,  U.S.D.  A 188 

crib,  rat  proof,  description 491 

crickets,  notes 648 

cultivation  by  different  methods,  (>a. .  538 

culture,  N.C 732 

U.8.D.A 632 

experiments 425, 538 

Can 321 

Kans 732.733 

Miss 328 

Nebr 130 

Tex 39 

U.S.D.A 536 


Page. 

Com  culture  with  cowpeas,  Kans 733 

velvet  beans,  Fla 328 

diplodia  disease,  notes 682 

disease,  investigations 341 

distance  experiments 232 

Can 323,324,325 

U.S.D.A 295 

ear  rots,  studies.  111 146 

worm,  notes 251 

effect  on  milk 174 

entomological  ecology  of 558 

feeding  value 174 

Wyo 560 

fermented,  for  pigs,  N.C 472 

fertilizer  experiments 630 

AIa.Tuskegee 538 

Can 325 

Ga 538 

Miss 630 

Ohio 216.222 

Pa 217 

Tenn 116 

Tex 39 

fodder,  cost  of  production,  U.S.D.A . . .  188 

for  pigs 776 

N.Dak 570 

formation  of  starch  In 727 

germination  as  affected  by- 
manure,  Iowa 737 

various  substances,  N.Y.Comell.. .  153 

growth  as  affected  by  amlds 30 

soil  temperature.  20 

hulled,  notes,  U.S.D.A 295 

hulls,  analyses 560 

improvement,  Mich 330 

Va 330 

industry  in  America 560 

Austria. 635 

Oklahoma 495 

insects  affecting 647 

irrigation  experiments 131 

Can 36 

Iowa 328 

leaf  aphis,  notes 249, 250 

lime  and  magnesia  for 30 

meal,  analyses 363, 462, 560,  G68 

Can 369 

Mass 172 

R.I 668 

digestibiUty,Can 369 

for  cows,  Oa 777 

sheep,  N.H 776 

mold,  studies,  N.C 146 

nitrogenous  fertilizers  for,  N.J 529 

oil,  manufacture 569 

reaction 612 

peptolytic  enzyms  in 31 

products,  analyses,  Can 367 

Ky 367 

Industry  In  K  merica 569 

record  blank  for 494 

root  aphis,  notes 250. 554 

remedies,  111 57 

excretions,  chemical  nature 32 

worms,  notes 249 

roots  as  affected  by  pressure 728 
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Corn ,  score  card  for 404, 405 

seed  as  aflected  by  inaecUcides,  111 57 

from  long  V.  short  ears,  Qa. 538 

protection  from   burrowing  ani- 
mals, Kans 246 

selection 405 

U.8.D.A 732 

shock  loader,  description 201 

sirup,  manufacture 560 

smut,  effect  on  Zea  map*  tunkata 61 

resistance  to  Bordeaux  mixtun*  .  341 

soluble  phosphorus  in 606 

spoiled,  detection 521 

sprouts,  analyses,  N.J 471 

stalk  borer,  remedies 760 

stover  for  cows,  N.H 778 

testing 405 

Tex 30 

treated,  eating  by  animals,  N.Y.Cor- 
nell   153 

treatise 134 

varieties 231 

Ala.Tuskegee 537 

Can 36,37,322,323,324,325,327 

Ga 538 

Ind 35 

Miss 630 

Nebr 130 

Tenn 132 

Tex 30 

U.S.D.A 536 

weevils,  studies,  N.C 558 

yields,  Idaho 630 

under  dry  farming,  Wyo 131 

Cornell  University,  notes 07,505,800 

Comneld  ant,  life  history  and  habiU,  111. ...  58 

Cornstalk  disease  in  cattle 342 

Cornstarch,  effect  on  whipping  quality  of 

cream,  Md 576 

Corpus  luteum,  studies 660 

Corrosive  sublimate- 
destruction  of  weeds  by,  Iowa 737 

effect  on  fungi  spores,  Iowa 743 

CoTtinarius  spp.  as  a  cause  of  mycorrhizsB 345 

Corynfum  btyerinckiif  notes 245 

Corythuca  floridana  n.  sp.,  notes 651 

Cosmocomoidea  morriUi  n.  sp. ,  description 452 

Cosmos,  color  changes  In,  studies 310 

Cotinus  coggygria  as  a  pepper  adulterant 10 

Cotton— 

anthracnoae,  studies,  Ga 746 

aphis,  notes,  U.S.D.A 354 

beetle,  notes 554 

boll  weevil,  control 232 

U.S.D.A 57 

hibernation,  U.S.D.A 761 

notes,  U.S.D.A 653 

bollworm,  notes 251,554,647 

breeding,  report  on 135 

contests  in  Georgia 404 

culture 631 

Aril 40 

U.S.D.A 632 

experiments,  Hawaii 427 

Miss 40,320.308 

Tex 30 

U.8.D.A 536 


Cotton— Continiied.  Page. 

culture  in  Asia  Minor 632 

Trinidad 37 

disease,  notes 342 

distance  experiments 232 

Miss 320 

Egjrptian, culture  experiments,  U.S.D.A.  330 

factory  waste,  analjrses.  Can 316 

farm  in  South  Carolina,  U.S.D.  A 632 

fertlliaer  experiments 232 

Ala.College 39 

Fla. 328 

Ga 538 

Miss 74.329,630 

8.C 428 

Tex 39 

requirements 724 

flea  beetles,  notes 647 

hybrids,  characters  in,  U.S.D.A 40 

Industry  in  Ceylon 632 

Eg]rpt,  treatise 539 

the  United  States,  book 530 

bisects  affecting 647 

Judging 404 

meroeridng 539 

notes 496 

plant,  composition 724 

planting  from  cuttings,  Hawaii 428 

record  blank  for 404 

score  card  for 404 

screened  V.  onscreened  seed,  G a 538 

Sea  Island,  pruning  experiments,  Hawaii .  ^8 

seed,  analyses,  N.J 471 

cake,  analyses €68 

effectonmilk 174 

foroows 474 

crushers'  association,  convention ...  307 

fertilidng  value,  Qa. SS8 

hulls,  analyses.  Can 367 

feeding  value 172 

meal,  analyses 72,73, 

124, 172, 560, 625, 668, 724 

Can 367 

Ky 367 

Mass 172 

Me 471 

N.H 72 

N.J 4n 

N.Mex 72 

R.I 668 

Vt 274 

Wis 274 

and  hulls,  feeding  value.  Miss.  668 

feedingvalue 172,368 

fertilizing  value 368 

Ala.CoUege..  30 

Fla 328 

Ga 538 

Miss. 329.630 

8.C 430 

fermented,  for  pigs,  N.C 472 

foroow8,Fla 375 

Uve8tock,La 569 

inq;>ection  in  Alabama 724 

Florida 624 

lawin  Alabama 124.734 

Florida 634 

notes,N.H 7» 
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seed  meal,  poisonous  to  oxen 788 

relation  to  animal  Industry . .  367 

oil,  denaturing 13 

detection 110 

determination  standards 706 

reac^n 612 

products,  effect  on  butter 65 

sampling  and  analysing..  307 

selection,  U.S.D.A 732 

sesame  oil,  reaction 612 

spinning  and  weaving  tests,  U.S.D.  A 330 

stalner,  notes ^ 

stem  boring  beetle,  notes 763 

value  and  use 536 

varieties 136,232,494 

ArU 40 

Ga 538 

Hawaii 427 

Miss 40,329,630 

Tex 39 

resistant  to  disease.  U.S.D.A ...  745 

wilt 51 

wUt,  treatment 51 

worm  parasites,  notes 569 

Cottonhead  hay,  analyses 172 

Cottony  cushion  scale,  notes 452,648 

Country  life- 
commission  ,  southwestern  interstate 199 

work  and  findings 511,500 

education  Ibr,  U  .S.D.A 689 

Cover  crops  Ibr  orchards,  Colo 236 

Pa 237 

0)viUeatrident(Ua,noie5fAT\z 34 

Cow-testing  associations,  Oestergdtland 573 

Cowpea  machinery ,  manufacturers,  Kans 733 

Cowpeas,  culture,  U.S.D.A 632 

Va 434 

anduse.Kans 732 

experiments 425 

Kans 733 

with  cereals,  Kans 733 

economic  value,  U.S.D.A 732 

fertilising  vahie 234 

for  pigs 570 

notes,  U.S.D.A 536 

planting  on  different  dates,  Kans. .  733 

varieties,  Ind 35 

Kans 733 

resistant  to  disea8e,U.S. 

D.A 745 

Cows  as  affected  by  machines,  U.S.D.  A 601 

Wis 275 

yohimbine 571 

buying  and  selling,  N.H 799 
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diseases,  notes 655 

weevil,  notes 654 

Eggplants,  breeding  experiments 229 

canning  in  the  home,  U.S.D.  A...  278 
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Eggs,  analjrses 768 

Kans 7fl5 

artificial  incubation  in  Indo-China A73 

as  a  brain  food 266 

decayed,  industry  in  Pennsylvania —  659 

destruction  by  rats,  U.S.D.A 346 

dried,  manufacture 660 

fat  of,  composition 362 

fresh,  studies : 198 

handling  and  marketing 659 

Incubated,    transformation    of    phos- 
phorus In 70 

incubation  experiments.  Can 372 

methods  of  analysis 521 

preservation 650 

r.S.n.A 93 

shell  formation,  studies 70 

turlcey.deslnictlon  by  crows,  R.I 246 

weight  of.  Kans 765 

Eljrpnus,  l>etain  content 30 

Klasmosoma  vigHans  n.  sp.,  description 557 

Elder  leaves,  ohlorin  content 30 

Electric  motors  for  farm  purposes 490 

Electrical  plowing  engine,  description 87 

response  in  plant  tissues 317 

Electricity,  atmospheric,  progress  in 615 

curing  of  meat  by 659 

elTect  on  plant  growth 32, 317 

plants,  Can 332 

use  in  agriculture 290,393 

irrigation 185 

nitric  oxid  manufacture...  419 

treating  millc 476 

Electrochemical  processes,  progress  in 221 

Electrolytic  dissociation  of  water.  U.S.D.A . .  609 

Eleodlinl,  revision 652 

Kleusine  coracana,  analyses 660 

phosphoric  acid  in 660 

Elevator  flue  dust,  analyses,  Can 316 

Elevators,  cooperative  grain,  in  Illinois 397 

Ellisia,  destruction,  Iowa 737 

Eliii-loaf  beetle,  notes 654 

Elins  as  affected  by  mistletoe 534 

mycorrhirir  on 345 

Evif$id3C  spp.,  notes 756 

F^mmer,  culture  experiments,  Alaslca 729 

Can 321 

Nebr 130 

feeding  value,  Wyo 669 

varieties.  Can .321,322,327 

yields.  Can 325 

N.Dak 535 

Km  J  )lij/t  us  cinctuSf  noies,  U.S.D.A 57 

Emj^oasca  malt.    {Sec  Apple  leaf-hopper.) 

Fm />tt.<fa  vire.scfns,  notes,  Ky 252 

Eniulsin  as  affected  by  boric  acid 609 

Enarmonia  — 

batrachopa,  notes 647 

[  GraphoUtha]  inter stinctana,  notes,  III 453 

interstinvtana,  notes 554 

nigricana,  notes.  I'.S.D.A 559 

prunivora.    (See  Lesser  apple  worm.) 

triMrigaTia,  notes 7r>0 

Encarsia  variegata  n.  sp.,  description 452 

notes,  U.S.D.A 650 

Encyclopedia  of  agriculture 496 


Tmge. 

EnqfrtU9  aphidivonu,  development 557 

Endelonpia  ro$tt.    (See  Rose  sawfly.) 

Engine,  electrical  plowing,  description S" . 

for  (arm  purposes.  Can 393 

traction,  description 87 

Engines  and  boilers,  farm,  boolt S7 

gas,  use  in  irrigation 1S5 

notes 476 

oil,  use  in  irrigation 5S8 

traction,  at  Newcastle  exbibitJon ...  4^9 

Enitemum,  new  species,  description 452 

Enteritis  In  tigers,  notes 4« 

Enterohepatitis,  infectious.  (See  Blackhead. ) 

Entomological  cages,  types 348 

conference,  notes,  Cal 5M 

ecologyofcom SSH 

investigations,  metbods 347 

research  in  Africa 666 

technique 255 

writings  of  Ashraead,  W .  II . .  554 
Entomol(^ts,  advancement  of  apiculture 

by 348 

Entomology  at  American  Association  for  the 

Advancement  of  Science TW) 

economic,  in  various  countries. .  64S 

Hawaiian,  report  on 752 

inschools 248 

the  Soudan,  report  on 646 

need  of  Insectary  in 56 

progress  in 55 

relation  to  ecological  studies 753 

EfUomophtkora    tpkMrotpermay    notes,  U.S. 

D.A , 559 

Entomotporinm  viaeulatumy  perfect  stage 74S 

Entozoa,  Australian,  notes 792 

Environment,  effect  on  composition  of  wheat. 

Can 329 

variation  in  fungi 33,626 

wheat 198 

Envotomys  gapperi,  description,  U.S.D.A 750 

Ensym,  diastatic,  of  ripening  meat 765 

Ensyms  as  affected  by  boric  add 609 

heat 701 

inmUk 75,379.574.614 

plants 31,228,317 

intracellular,  of  lower  fungi 609 

treatise 167 

phytin-splitting  in  animal  tissues. . .  167 

plant,  as  affected  by  fertilisers 533 

Eosin,  use  in  denaturing  barley 569 

Ephedrus,  new  species,  description 452 

Ephettia    kuehnMla.      (See    Mediterranean 
flour  moth.) 

£'p{<?oecum  sp.,  notes 4^ 

EpUachna  chrffomelitui,  notes 647 

^pino/io  pyrfco/ona,  notes,  U.S.D.A 650 

Epithelioma  contagiosmn,  prevalence  in  Cape 

Colony 386 

EpUrix  parvuJa,  notes 253 

Tenn 155 

Epizootic  service  in  Indo-China 279,680 

Equines,  liver  nodules  in,  studies C83 

Equlsetum  as  affected  by  salts r27 

Equtu  spp.,  notes 672 

EretJJioceTU*  haldemaTii  n.  sp. ,  description 4S2 

Eriocampoides  limacina,  notes 555 
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Eriococcui  cariaeeus,  notes 160 

cwreus  gilensis  n.  sp.,  description.  556 

Eriodendronanfrtutuosum,  notes 443 

Eriophyesfraxiniphila,  notes 649 

pyri.    (5ee  Pear-leaf  bllster-mite.) 

sp.,  notes 664 

spp.,  parasitism 560 

Erlophyes  galls,  notes,  Can 350 

Erhim  Ikhtensioidet,  notes 757 

Erodium  mo»chatum,  composition 72 

Eruea  tativa,  notes,  Can 331 

seed,  composition 429 

Erynnia  vibritsata,  notes 254 

Erysiphe  ckhoraeearumf  inoculation 50 

f^amMi,  notes 641 

lovra 743 

Escambia  County,  Fla.,  soil  survey,  U.S.D.  A.  618 

Esculln,  use  In  milk  analysis 706 

Essential  oils.    (See  Oils,  essential.) 

Ether,  effect  on  blossoming  of  plums 236 

extract,  determination  In  wine 412 

forcing  of  plants  by 544 

use  In  fat  extraction 10 

vapor,  acetic,  effect  on  dates 728 

Ethyl  alcohol,  manufacture  from  sawdust ...  187 

Eucalypts  in  the  United  States 639 

resistant,  notes,  Ariz 34 

tests  of  strength 47 

Eucalyptus  disease,  notes,  Ariz 49 

Eudemu  botrana,  notes 753 

remedies 159,254,457 

oacdntana,  habits 56 

remedies,  Mass 157 

Euforbia  eUutica  latex,  notes 741 

EuUcarUum   nigr(^iuciatum.    (See   Terrapin 
scale.) 

Eulophua  longulus,  notes 159 

Euonymus  scale,  notes 554 

Eupatorium  ageratoides  as  a  cause  of  animal 

diseases 384 

Eupelmui  [Isosoma]  allriUi,  studies,  U.S.D.  A.  60 

urozomtM,  notes 159 

Euphorbia  fulva,  economic  importance 340 

Euproctis    chryaorrhaa.     (See    Brown  -  tail 
moth.) 

Eurytoma  rhoU,  notes,  N.Y.Cornell 351 

ro9X,  notes 150 

<ytod«rma<f«,  notes,  U.S.D. A 653 

Euthripa  pyri.    (See  Pear  tbrlps.) 

Euvanetsa  antiopa,  notes 248 

Evaporation,  bibliography,  U.S.D. A 113,616 

from  water  surfaces,  U.S.D.  A.  112, 115 

manual  for  observers,U.S.D. A.  525 
methods    and  apparatus, 

U.S.D.A 616 

new  formula  for,  U.S.D.A 113 

8tudies,Fla 308 

Idaho 617 

Evozyswna  vitis,  notes,  N. Y.Comell 351 

Exofucui  deformans,  notes 246 

EzorUta  spp..  notes 248 

Experiment- 
farm  at  Logan,  report 594 

San  Antonio,  work,  U.S.D.A  ...  535 

30089—10 5 


Experiment— Continued.  Page, 

station— 

at  Dtekinson,  report,  N.  Dak 504 

Marburg,  report 414 

MOckem 300 

Peradenlya,  guide  to  plats 240 

Rostock,  report 414 

Troupe,  report,  Tex 504 

Zurich 230 

in  the  Alps 230 

new,  in  Argentina 696 

service,  standard  of  requirements 605 

sugar,  in  Java,  report 412 

work,  special  preparation  for 506, 603 

stations- 
administrative  policy 515 

forestry 339 

functions 200 

In  eastern  Bengal  and  Assam 631 

Indo-China,  work 536 

organisation  and  policy 509 

permanency  of  personnel 601 

sugar,  in  Queensland 633 

(See  aUo  Alabama,  Alaska,  etc.) 

Experimental  farm.  Prince  Edward  Island. .  600 
Extension  work.    (See  Agricultural  colleges 
and  Agricultural  extension  work.) 

Extract  material,  determination  in  wine 211 

Extracts,  analyses 65, 166,566, 768 

Eye  diseases  In  live  stock 283, 483 

Fabrtta  spp.,  perfect  stage 748 

Factory  refuse,  wine,  analyses,  Can 316 

Fallow,  effect  on  Insects 753 

summer,   effect   on    soil    moisture, 

Idaho 617 

Families,  poor,  inexpensive  menus  for 166 

sociological  study 364 

Farcy.    (See  Glanders.) 
Farm  animals.    (See  Live  stock  and  Ani- 
mals.) 

arithmetic,  manual 92 

boys'  encampment,  notes 594 

buildings,  construction 87 

labor  saving  devices  In 793 

pkmsfor 394 

protection    from   lightning, 

U.S.D.A 616 

colonial  training.  In  England 299 

expenses,  relation  to  profits 189 

families,  foods  for 363 

finances,  relation  to  agriculture 687 

forestry  in  Mississippi,  Miss 398 

homes,  city  conveniences  in 590 

laborers.    (5e«  Agricultural  laborers.) 

lands,  value 395 

machinery.    (See  Agricultural  ma- 
chinery.) 
management— 

In  potato-growing  sections,   U.S. 

D.A 632 

South  Carolina,  U.S.D.A 632 

relation  to  animal  industry 568 

labor  problem 688 

treatise 92 

products,  cost  of  production  U  .S.D.A . .  188 
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Farm  producU,  exports,  U.8.D.A 689 

profits,  relation  to  expenses 189 

school,  vacation,  In  Iowa 100 

sewage  irrigation,  at  Qennevilliers 210 

wastes,  prevention,  U.S.D.A 794 

Farmers'— 

banks  In  Pennsylvania 88 

cold  storage  house,  description 590 

courses  for,  Cal 691 

in  Germany 690 

Institutes  for  women,  U.S.D.A 690 

In  California,  Cal 398 

Canada 597 

(Georgia 494 

Kansas,  report 398 

Mississippi,  Miss 398 

the  United  SUtes 597 

relation  to  schools,  U.S.D.A...  493 

summer,  in  Minnesota. 296 

Japanese,  economic  conditions 396 

list  of  hooks  for 691 

prlte  contests  for 598 

wives,  paper  on 567 

Farming— 

In  New  York 282 

Intensive,  handbook 441 

irrigation,  development,  U.S.D.A 288 

In  Kansas,  U.S.D.A 289 

types  in  the  United  States,  U.S.D.A 794 

(See also  Agriculture.) 

Farms,  butter  making  on,  N.H 781 

electric  motors  for 490 

engine  for,  Can 393 

for  sale  or  rent  in  New  York 395 

power  laundry  for,  U.S.D.A 93 

use  of  canning  device  on 679 

water  power  on 489 

vacancies  on,  in  New  York 292 

water  supplies  for 590 

Farmyard  manure.    (Set  Barnyard  manure.) 

Fasciolajacksonii,  notes 587 

Fat,  beef,  detection  in  lard 411 

determination  in  cheese 305,523 

evaporated  milk,  Ind. .  412 

milk 12,614 

pig  products 704 

development  In  black  walnuts 628 

egg,  composit  ion 362 

yolk,  digestlbUity 665 

Fats,  analyses 66,306, 518,566,570 

animal,  preparation 212 

as  affecter  1  by  light 707 

chemistry  of 306 

cloavagf  Investigations 67 

cryoscopy  of 522 

detection 110 

detenninatlon 10, 11 

digest  Ibility 665 

digestion  In  the  intestines .  265 

distillation 110 

extraction 10 

glyc^erids  in 306 

hydrolysis 306,518  i 

Mailmen^  value,  determination 110 

methods  of  analysis 708 

mixing  into  dough,  U.S. D. A 295 


Fats,  preservation 479 

reaction 612 

stained  with  Sudan  II I .  absorptloa. ...      6« 

technoloKy,  treatbe 518 

tbermal  value,  det€nninatioo 306 

Fatty  matter,  determination  in  feces 524 

Fayetteviilearea,  Ark.,  soil  surrey,  U.S. DA. .     618 

Feathers,  ostrich,  classificatkm 473 

Feeding- 
cake,  use  of  soy  beans  in 733 

experiments,  notes,  R.I 688 

(See  aUo  Cows.  Pltss,  etr.) 

lattice,  description 410 

stuffs— 

analyses 14.72,  73. 

111,172,306,  414.425,463,496.524 

N.Dak 414 

Vt 274 

Wis 274 

oondimental,  analyses,  N.J 471 

deterloratfcm GGB 

eflfeot  <m  composition  of  millc 675 

pork 173 

mUk 666 

liMpeotkNi  aod  analyses,  Kans 569 

Ky 367 

Mass 172 

Me 4n 

Miss 668 

N.H 72 

N.J 471 

N.Mex 72 

R.I 212,668 

Vt 274 

Wis 274 

inCanada 173 

Florida m 

Kentucky,Ky 399 

Maryland 569 

Michigan 668 

law,  Kans 569 

Me S25 

Miss 668 

Wb 274 

InMlchigan 668 

Ohio 73 

mIsbranding.U.S.D.A 363 

mixed,  analyses 72,73,172,668 

Can 367 

Ky 367 

Mass 172 

Me 471 

Miss 66S 

N.H 71 

N.J 471 

R.I 66S 

Wis 274 

notes.N.H 7» 

new,  analyses...^ e«8 

prices.  Mass 173 

proprietary,  analjTses 73 

Can 367 

Ky 367 

Mlfls 668 

NJ 471 

N.Mex 72 

R.1 068 
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Feeding -Continued.  Page- 

stuffs    continued. 

registration,  Kans «i8 

saccharin,  use 368 

soluble  phosphorus  in 608 

weed  seeds  in,  U. 8. D. A 601 

worlc  in  America 199 

(See  also  tpedfic  kinds.) 

trough  forcbiclcens,de8cription,U.S.D.A.  274 
Feeds.    (See  Feedhig  stuffs.) 

Feldspar,  fertilizing  value  of  potash  in,  R.I . .  212 

FeUt  micT<ai9f  notes 672 

Feltia  annexa,  notes 252, 654 

Fence,  coyote-proof,  tests,  U.8.D.A 775 

wire,  corrosion,  Iowa 393 

preservation,  U.S.D.A 207 

Fenugreek,  analyses 564 

Fermentation,  ammoniacal,  studies 21 

as  affected  by  selected  yeasts, 

Va 479 

effect  on  soil  temperatures 117 

sugar     content     of 

dough 359 

experiments  with  flour 661 

Insweetsolutions,prevention.  164 

industries,  progress  in  1906 305 

lactic-acid  in  milk 75 

stereochemistry  of.  476 

notes 646 

Ferments  and  carbohydrates,  treatise 10 

In  milk,  studies 379. 674 

uric  acid,  studies 466 

(See  alto  Enz3rms.) 

Fern  scale,  notes 561 

Terns,  culture 739 

eel  worm  in,  description 552 

maidenhair,  electrical  response  In 317 

ostrich,  power  of  growth  In 226 

Ferric  hydroxld,  effect  on  nitrogen  transfor- 
mation   417 

Ferrous  sulphate,  effect  on  seedltaigs,  R.I...  212,228 
FerUliier— 

experiments- 
Can 325 

Pa 220 

cooperative,  In  Seeland 529 

notes 425 

(See  also  special  crops.) 

industry,  history  in  United  States 225 

law,  Ife 525 

in  Alabama 124,724 

Canada 625 

Florida 624 

requirements  of  soils.    (See  Soils. ) 

spreaders,  tests 187 

Fertilizers  - 

adulteration  In  Germany 226 

analyses 14,26, 

111,124,306,414,425,496,524,625,724 

Me 166 

and  manures,  treatise 529,719 

as  a  cause  of  celery  diseases,  Fla 342 

availability  of  nitrogen  in 530 

catalytic,  paper  on 723 

diffusion  in  soils 23,621 

effect  on  bacterial  content  of  soils 620  | 

composition  of  hay 621 

plants 226  I 

wheat 262  | 


Fertilizers— Continued.  Page. 

effect  on  malting  value  of  barley 637 

nitrogen  fixation 620 

plants 132 

soil  fertility 115,116 

solublUty  of  silica 19 

sugar-beet  diseases 447 

woody  plants 220 

lor  orchards.  Col 236 

inspection— 

and  analyses,  Cal 316 

Ind 124 

Ky 225,316 

Mass 124 

Me 420 

Miss 26,125,532,724 

Mo 125,165 

N.H 26 

R.I 26,212 

Tex 724 

Vt 226,531 

in  Alabama 124,724 

Canada 625,768 

Cuba 26 

Florida 124, 624 

Maryland 26,625 

North  Carolina 125,226,626 

Tennessee 26 

Vermont,  Vt ' 531 

loss  of  potash  in 223 

mineral,  statistics 719 

mixed,  effect  on  plant  eniyms 533 

potash  tests  in 620 

nature  and  use 26 

nitrogenous.  (See  Nitrogenous  fertilizers.) 

notes,  N.H 799 

phosphatic.    (See  Phosphates.) 
potash.    (See  Potash.) 

relation  to  yield  of  crops 626 

residual  effects,  N.J 530 

8.C 429 

Va 433 

studies 425 

soluble,  effect  on  soils,  Hawaii 641 

sources 724 

special  articles  on,  Vt 226 

statistics 222, 225 

use 226,720 

111 226 

Ky 316 

(See  also  specific  matrrials.) 

Fever,  metabolism  In,  studies 468 

recurrent,  investigations 764 

relapsing,  relation    to   African    tick 

fever 786 

Fiber  crops,  breeding,  report  on 136 

culture  experiments 136 

notes 496 

varieties 230 

crude.    (See  Cellulose.) 

Fibers,  cordage,  treatise 636 

report  on 426 

Field  crop  diseases,  notes,  Va 361 

crops,  competitive  tests 37 

statistics 426 

(See  also  special  crops.) 

demonstration  work,  paper  on. 608 

institutes,  paper  on 608 

peas.    (See  Peas.) 
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Fig  aothracDoae,  dmcripUoD 447 

Figs,  cactus,  analyses M 

insects  affecting 648 

Smyrna,  culture  experiments,  Arts 44 

FUarta  groMti,  life  history 184 

rdicttto<a,  notes 791 

volnUut,  studies 184 

FUariasis  in  horses 791 

Filberts,  culture,  Oreg 46 

Filtering  apparatus,  description 212 

Fir,  distillation 14 

Douglas,  as  affected  by  frosts 639 

chalcis,  notes,  N . Y.Comell 861 

sawfly,  notes,  Can 360 

Fireless  cookers.    {See  Gookers,  fireless.) 
Fires,  forest.    {See  Forest  fires.) 

relation  to  rata,  U.S.D.A 846 

Fireworm,  habita 66 

Firs,  fertilizer  experiments 647 

Fish,  analyses 660 

destruction  by  pollut<^d  water 713 

effect  on  digestive  glands 366 

guano  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  123 

occurrence  of  pbosphatids  in 608 

of  A  ttiabasca-Mackensie  region, 

U.S.D.A 750 

oils  for  treating  seed  com,  Kans 246 

studies 414 

products,  analyses 66 

salt,  analyses,  Me 166 

scrap,  anal^'ses,  Can 316 

as  a  cause  of  celery  dbeases,  Fla.  342 

Five-finger,  destruction,  Iowa 737 

Flagellates,  insect,  notes 680 

Flavoring  extracts,  analyses,  Me 166, 463 

manufacture,  U. 8. D^..  710 

FIeix,  analyses,  N.ll 72 

l)reedlng  for  disease  resistance 136 

notes 136 

culture  experiments,  Can 325 

feed,  analyses,  Mass 172 

Vt 274 

industry  in  various  countries,  treatise..  632 

lime  and  magnesia  for 30 

refuse,  analyses 172 

Can 367 

report  on 426 

screenings,  analyses,  Can 367 

seeding  experiments,  Can 326 

value  and  use 636 

varieties,  Can 322, 327 

Minn 132 

resistant  to  disease,  U.S.D.A.  746 

FUixsptHl,  analyses,  N.  Dak 414 

cost  of  production,  U.S.D.A 188 

Flea  I>ectle5,  notes 262 

remedies,  Tenn 166 

Fleas,  development  of  Trypariosomalewitiin.  488 

dissemination  of  plague  l)y 255 

notes 183 

oceurrenceof  rWMM/iart^nopA/Aa/titf  in.  489 

relation  to  Infections  diseases,  U.S.D.A.  62 

sand,  notes 256 

squirrel ,  biting  of  man  by 264 

transmission  of  Trfpanosoma  UwiH  by.  256 


FUes—  Pac«> 

biting,  studies  and  bibliography 1 61 

black,  notes 249 

bIood-€ucking— 

transmission  of  lympbBDgitis  by 5M 

suiraby 581 

British,  treatise. 24S 

chateis,  seed-infesting,  notes,  N.Y.Cornell.  351 

dragon,  in  Wisconsin,  classification 450 

horse,  r6le  of,  in  trypanosome  diaeagfs ...  2S7 
house.    {See  House  flies.) 

identification 6S 

notes 251. 6*s 

of  British  Central  Africa 7m 

relation  to  cholera 764 

remedies 622 

sand,  transmission  of  suira  by 582 

transmission  of  diseases  by ..  .^ 616 

naganaby 7S5 

surraby 682 

FkxKis,  paper  on 617 

Flora  of  Berar  Circle 144 

Fk>rida  Station,  financial  statement 396 

notes 95.692 

University,  notes 95,692 

FkMir,  adulteration 64 

analyses 64,66,211,659,661 

N.Mex 72 

as  affected  by  storage,  Can 358 

sulphur  dioxid 64 

yeast eeo 

autolysis  of 262 

baking  tests 262,660 

Can 357.358 

Pa 634 

beetle,  notes 647 

bleached,  detection 10 

legislation  concerning 463 

notes,Me 463 

bleaching,  paper  on 65 

composition 64 

Can 329 

fermentation  investigations. 661 

gluten,  analyses 661 

content,  determination 64 

grades,  notes 359 

maggot,  notes...  y 646 

mills,  inspection  in  Missouri 69 

patent  roller,  detection  in  bread 704 

poulard,  baking  tests 35B 

prepared,  analyses,  Me 463 

quality  as  related  to  yield  and  weight 

ofwheat,Can 35B 

for  biscuit  making.  Can. 358 

red  dog,  analyses 72 

RJ m 

Wis 274 
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eademis,  remedies 254 

flea  beetle,  notes 249 

flowers  as  affected  by  fungicides 62 

falling,  investigations 661 

improving    station    at    Gelsenhelm- 

Eibingen 637 

Industry  hi  New  York,  N.Y.State. ...  334 

Juice,  analyses IW,  662 

leaves,  chlorin  content 30 

marc,  analyses 660 

dlgesUblUty tiCJ 

mildew,  treatment 551 
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Gr»pe  necrosis,  studies,  N. Y.CorneU 148 

phylloxera,  notes 240 

pourrfdi^,  treatment 660 

powdeiy  mildew,  treatment 551 

wlnteiinf 551 

rust  mite,  notes 752 

scale,  notes,  Ifo.  Fruit 60 

seed  chalcis,  notes,  N.Y. Cornell 351 

stakes,  destruction  by  fungi 50 

stocks,  American,  in  A literia 240 

sugar,  absorption  in  the  large  intestine.  205 
Grapes- 
Alexandria,  setting  of  muscat 140 

American,  culture  in  Italy 240,546 

as  affected  by  cultural  operations 334 

breeding  experiments 240 

cost  of  replanting 240 

culture  in  Algeria 240 

ArgenUna 140,546 

Colorado,  Colo 240 

Delaware,  culture  in  Hungary 240 

fertillwr  experiments 545,738 

requirements 334 

for  cows 375 

grafted,  studies 130 

grafting  machine,  description 637 

growth  by  day  and  night,  studies 533 

hybridization,  studies 139 

Improvement 92 

insecls  affecting 660, 764 

Colo 240 

large,  descriptions,  Ohio 545 

pinching  experiments 140 

ringing  experiments  and  bibliogn^hy . . .  439 

r6le  of  hybridization  in 139 

self-fertnity  in 29 

varieties,  Colo 240 

N.Y.State 334 

Tex 544 

Muscadine,  N.C 439 

Grapevine  eudemis,  remedies 159 

pjTalids.  parasitism 254 

remedies 656 

Graphite,     function     In     rust     formation, 

U.S.D.A 208 

Orapholitha  intrrstinctana,  notes,  111 463 

Oraphops  ntbulosus,  notes 554 

Grass  anthracnose,  studies,  Ohio 745 

niuskus,  composition 72 

new,  composition 72 

seed,  notes,  N.H 799 

production  in  Denmark 536 

Grasses- 
analyses 708 

as  affected  by  flue  dust 128 

breeding 543 

culture  experiments 223, 426 

Nebr 130 

fertilizer  experiments 120, 

121,122,230,426,621,730 

N.H 730 

of  Cuba,  catalogue 226 

ornamental,  culture 739 

varieties 230 

Alaska 728 

{See  alto  epecific  kinds,) 


Oraashoppers.    (See  Looosts.)  Page. 

Grease,  preparation ;...      212 

Great  Britain  Imperial  Institute,  report 406  ' 

Greedy  scale,  notes 752 

Green-bodied  fly,  notes 764 

bug.    (See  Grain  aphis,  spring.) 

manures,  culture  and  use 314 

fertilising  vahie 541 

manuring  crops,  notes 335 

Ky 316 

experiments 22,25,334 

Kans 733 

Greene  County,  Ind.,  soil  survey,  U.S.D.A..      618 

Greenhouse  thrips,  studies,  U.S.D..\ 559 

Grinding  apparatus,  description 212 

Gristmills  at  Newcastle  exhibition 480 

Groceries,  inspection  In  Missouri 6S0 

Groimd-cherry,  destruction,  Iowa 737 

squirrels.    (5^f  Squirrels,  groond.) 

Groundnuts,  Bambarra,  analyses 660 

Grouse  parasites,  notes 1S3 

pinnated,  in  Massachusetts 450 

ruffled,  breeding  experiments 450 

G  rowth ,  physiology  of 366 

Grubs,  white,  notes 56 

OrffUodespoefit  notes 654 

Guam  Station,  notes 06 

Guanldin  carbonate,  assimilation  by  micro- 
organisms   620 

Guano,  analyses 314,624 

birds  of  Peru 814 

deposits,  notes 314 

fertilltlng  value 537.541 

Oa 538 

herring,  fertlUxIng  value 623 

sUtlstics 226 

Guar,  economic  value,  U.S.D.A 733 

Guavajelly  and  Juice,  making,  Fla 380 

white  fly,  parasitism 7S2 

GMifnardia  bidwettU,  treatment,  N.  Y.  Cor- 

neU 344 

Guhiea  fowls,  spermatogenesis  In 670 

grass,  culture  experiments 425 

pigs,  Inununlxatlon  against  plague. . .  280 

inheritance  of  pink  eyes  in 671 

transplanting  of  ovaries  In 600 

Gulsotia,  culture 332 

Gum,  culture  and  tapping  experiments 40 

of  BadUtM  ra^idcote,  studies 120 

tree  blight,  notes 160 

Gums,  notes 496 

Ofmnoeponiigium   mtteropHs,  notes.  Coon. 

SUte 742 

treatment. . .  644 

MMfij!,note6 50 

Gypsum,  analyses,  CUi 316 

and  sawdust  as  a  feeding  stuff 667 

as  a  preservative  for  nl^t  soil 624 

determtaiatlon  In  tartaric  acid 11 

effect  on  barnyard  manure 730 

rust  formation, U.S.D. A..  208 

soils,N.H 715 

solubiUty  of  potash,  N.H .  715 

fertlUsIng  value 624 

methods  of  application,  Wash 291 

Ha5rocyfiMsp.,  notes,  U.S.D.A 454 

Hackberries  as  affected  by  mistletoe 5S« 
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punctata,  structure  of  spiracles  in 256 

transmission  of  Texas  fever  by .  680 

spp.,  host  relations 562 

Hitmatobia  serrata.    {See  Horn  fly.) 

spp.,  studies 764 

Haematobla,  transmission  of  surra  by 582 

HsBmatopinus  of  sheep 279 

Hstmatopinua    ipinuUmu,    transmission    of 

Trypanosoma  lew  isihy 255 

Ufematoporphyrin,  photodynamic  work  of. .  227 

Heematopota,  transmission  of  surra  by 581 

HsBmoflagellates,  notes  and  bibliograidiy 793 

Htemonchiu  contortus,  notes 181 

8.C 181 

[StTongylus]  contortiu ,  notes 789 

Hail,  effect  on  plants 50 

formation,  studies,  U.8.D.A 113 

insurance  in  the  Province  of  Alberta. . .  114 

Halibut  muscle,  hydrolysis 210 

HaUsidotacaryx,  notes,  Can. 350 

Haller's  organ ,  structure  of,  in  Ixodoidea —  256 

Halogen  salts,  effect  on  nitrate  determination.  409 

Halphen's  reaction,  modification 708 

Halteridium ,  nuclear  dimorphism  In 286 

HaUka  chalyhea.    (See  Qrape  flea-beetle.) 

Hansen,  E.  C,  biographical  sketch 600 

Hardwoods,  culture 241 

Harlequin  cabbage  bug,  studies 348 

Harrow,  cylindrical,  description 490 

disengaging  apparatus,  description. .  490 

Harvester,  description 490 

Hawaii  Federal  Station,  notes 95 

Hay,  analyses,  Ky 367 

composition 230 

es  affected  by  fertilisers ...  621 

harvesting..  231 

effect  on  milk 621 

cost  of  production,  U.S.D.A 188 

crops,  culture,  N. Dak 535 

fertiliser  experhnents 529 

destruction  by  mice,  U.S.D.A 55 

digestibility 274 

drying  apparatus,  description. 380 

for  cows,  N.H 778 

harvesting  experiments 231 

Jfl^an  clover,  for  live  stock.  La 569 

marketfaig  in  England 688 

mineral  constituents 312 

pea  vine,  analyses,  U.S.D. A 278 

production  in  South  Dakota,  U.S.D.A.  289 

red-clover,  phosphoric  acid  In 623 

rye,  yield  under  dry  farming,  Wyo 131 

studies,  U.S.D.A 536 

sweet  clover,  analyses,  Iowa 330 

vetch,  for  cows,  U.S.D.A 295 

wild-grass,  analyses,  Fla 307 

(See  also  Alfalfa,  Clover,  and  Thnothy.) 

Hazel  leaves,  chlorin  content 30 

nuts,  fat  and  nitrogen  content,  studies.  414 

Health,  public,  relation  to  veterinary  science .  482 

Heat,  effect  on  enzyms  and  antienzyms 701 

milk 574,780 

toxicity  of  proteins. 681 

relation  to  sun-spots 15 

(See  also  Temperature.) 

Heath  hens  in  Massachusetts 450 


Pa^. 

Heathig  appliances  in  rural  homes 188 

Heelfly,notes *  160 

Heleosoma  tropkum,  notes 488 

Helianthus,  ^tiftbig  experiments 31 

tubers,  manufacture  of  alcohol 

from 480 

Heiiantkus  sp.  as  affected  by  iron  sulphate, 

S.Dak 436. 

H^lianti,  analyses 471 

Ueliophila    alHUnta.    (See    Army     worm, 
wheat-head.) 
unipuncta.    (See  Army  worm.) 

Heliothis  armiger,  notes 648 

obsoleta.    (See  Cotton  bollworm . ) 
Heliothrips  hrnmorrhoidalis.    (See  Greenhouse 
thrips.) 

Hellriegel's  culture  solution,  tests 621 

Helminthes,  descriptions 686 

Helopeltis  sp.,  notes 648 

Hekips  lanipes,  remedies 159 

Hematoxic  sul)stances,  secretion  by  larvee 686 

Hematozoa,  notes 78 

Hemerocampa     leucostigma.    (See    Tussock 

moth,  white-marked.) 

Hemicellulose,  digestibility  and  bibliography  265 
Hemichionaspis  aspidistrm.    (See  Fern  scale.) 

Hemileia  vastatrix,  notes 150 

resistance  of  Coffea  congen- 

sis  to 150 

HemUeuca  mala.    (See  Buck  moth.) 
Hemiptera— 

aquatic  and  semiaquatic,  catalogue 556 

new  genus  and  species,  descriptions ...'...  556 

of  Florida,  studies 556 

Hemlock,  fetors  aflectbig  development 443 

poisoning  of  pigs  by 284 

Hemogregarina  lacertx,  development 286 

Hemogregarines  in  snakes,  notes 184, 686 

Hemoprotozoa,  avian,  life  history 286 

Hemorrhagic  septicemia.    (See Septicemia.) 

spotthig  of  liver  in  anhnals 179 

Hemp,  as  affected  by  iron  sulphate,  Iowa 737 

breeding,  paper  on 136 

cost  of  production,  U.S.D.A 188 

culture  hi  Trinidad 37 

fertilizer  experiments 121 

growth  as  affected  by  soil  temperap 

ture 20 

Manila,  varieties 632 

seed,  analyses 425 

cake,  analyses 668 

simn,  culture  experiments 425 

value  and  use 536 

Henderson  area,  Tex.,  soil  survey,  U.S.D.A. .  618 

County  soil  survey,  U.S.D.A  ....  618 

He7ideT8oniapiricola,\iea,\xaenX 54 

Henf ,  anastomosis  of  oviduct  in 260 

for  hatchhig  chickens,  U.S.D.A 93 

laying  and  nonlayhig,  selection 673 

Hepatozoon  pemiciosum  n.  g.  and  n.  sp. ,  notes  84 

Heredity ,  ancestral  contributions  in 771 

in  Paramecia 469,470 

plant  cells,  studies 28 

poultry 572 

Me 373 

rabbits,  studies 772 
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Heredity  In  rate 270 

silkworms 154 

tuberculosis 384 

of  acquired  characters S71 

colors  in  animals,  bibliography . .  374 

flower  colors 125 

pink  eyes  in  ftfrlinfti^. 671 

sex,  determination 374 

discussion 170,260,772 

Mendelian  view 71 

principles 270 

treatise 771 

Hermaphroditism,  studies 670 

Hernia,  partial,  in  fat  lambs 279 

Herpetomonasdonovani,  notes 183 

Herring  guano,  fertiliiing  value 623 

phosphoric  acid  in 023 

Hessian  fly,  life  history 92 

notes 56,554,667 

Can 349 

parasite,  notes 452 

relation  to  wheat  yield,  Pa 634 

studies 760 

HrterocampaguttiviUa,  studies,  V.H 759 

7na7)/fo,  notes 468 

HeUrodtra  radicicola,  injurious  to  carnations, 

Ky 345 

spp.,  notes 164 

studies  and  bibliography  —  760 

Hettropus  vcntrkosus ,  studies,  U.8.D.A 60 

Heterwtia  cinffoia,  notes 648 

Hevea  bnutilifiutis,    (See  Rubber,  Para.) 

Hexa-methy  l-tetramin ,  effect  on  fermentation  165 

^t6t«nM  foMartjira  seeds,  analyses 660 

Hickory,  mycorrhlwe  on 346 

Highways.    (See  Roads.) 

HiJgard ,  E.  W . ,  service  and  retirement 1 

Hippobosea,  transmission  of  surra  by 682 

Hog  cholera- 
control 481,482 

Immunization,  U.S.D.A 790 

notes 182,583 

Colo 79 

Minn 82 

present  status 83 

prevalenee  in  Great  Britain 680 

Ireland 783 

Minnesota 381 

New  South  Wales 790 

North  Dakota 382 

the  Transvaal 484 

serum,  manufacture  and  distribution ...  299 

preparation 382 

use,  Mich 790 

treatment 382 

Iowa 386 

Tenn 182 

vaccine,  tests,  Minn 82 

virus,  filtration  experiments,  U.S.D.A. .  486 

Hog  parasites,  notes 161 

Hogs.    (See  Pigs.) 

Holland  Agricultural  Society,  cattle  exhibit..  672 

Holly  leaves,  chlorln  content 30 

Home  economics.    (5^«  Domestic  science.) 

education,  International  congress  on. .  100 


Home  Mftkers'  Conference  A»odaUoa  of  ICls- 

souri 567 

science,    (^ee  Domestic  acieiioe.) 

Homes,  improvement  In, 3&4 

Hominy,  analyses,  N.H 72 

feeds,  analyses 73 

Wis 274 

meal,  analyses,  Mass. 172 

R.I , Ot» 

Homoponu  {SemioUUut]  ekalddipkagui,  stud- 
ies, U.S.D.A 60 

HomoptfraboMuval,  revision. 651 

Honey,  adulterated,  detection 303,704 

analyses 66,463,506 

and  honey  substitutes,  treatise 64 

arUficIal,  detection 304.412,704 

from  bees  fed  on  sugar 304 

importation  into  Hawaii,  rules  oon- 

oeming 752 

Judging 308,412 

methods  of  analysis 521,7Dt5 

molecular  weight 662 

Hookworm  disease,  studies 5^ 

in  Fllipmos 792 

Hop  flea  beetle,  studies,  U.S.D.A 1S4 

HoploptpUus  anomalutf  biting  of  man  by 255 

Hoplotelela,  new  species,  description 452 

Hops,  analyses 599 

breeding,  paper  on t36 

culture  on  moor  soils 539 

fertillBer  experimente 539 

marketing  In  England G8S 

standard  of  valuation,  U.S.D.A 430 

Hormones,  effect  on  sugar  content  of  bkwd . .  267 

relation  to  sex  heredity 170 

Horn  beetle ,  notes 647 

fly,  destruction  by  fish 256 

notes 160 

parasites,  introduction   into   Ha- 
waii   6S2 

Horse  bams,  plans,  Can 399 

bones,  fossU,  studies 170 

botfly,  notes 161,251,562 

chestnut  leaves,  chlorln  content. 30 

oil,  composition 414 

chin  fly,  notes 161 

flies,  r61e  of.  In  trypanosome  diseases. .  287 

hoof  parings,  fertilising  value 26 

meat,  detection 108 

foodvalue 766 

occurrence  of  phosphatids  in 608 

radish  leaf  beetles,  notes 653 

sickness,  immunisation .^. 284,484 

treatment 284 

Horse»— 

anatomy  and  physiology 268,269,571 

ancestors  of. 672 

aphids  affecting 562 

determination  of  shoulder  slope  in 268 

digestion  experimente 667 

Colo 72 

dried  beet  pulp  for 471 

farm,  cost  of  feeding,  U.8.D.A 188 

feeding  experimente 777 

Insecte  affecting ^ 161 
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Irish,  history 170 

losses  from  tetanus SO 

measurements 571 

notes M6 

poisoning  by  loco-weeds,  U.S.D.A 484 

mustyfodder 79 

oleanders,  Arit 681 

post,  service  in  France 371 

production  in  Argentina. 673 

red  blood  corpuscles  in,  studies 681 

statistics 474 

Tripoli  Barb ,  characteristics  and  cost —  777 

wintering  on  farms,  Mich 777 

working  cai>aclty,  tests 267 

Horticultural- 
conditions  in  the  Fserdes  Islands 335 

crops,  notes,  N.H 738 

Inspection,  Ohio 646 

instruction  in  Belgium 191 

highschools 608 

Investigations,  essentials 406 

notes,  Ariz 44 

Society  of  Norway 832 

Horticulture,  development 401 

hybridization  In,  treatise 738 

instruction  in 690 

relation  to  geology 219 

short  course  In,  Cal 594 

Hortvet  -  Selller     apparatus,    description, 

U.S.D.A 613 

Hotbeds,  preparation  and  care.  Mo 440 

House  flies- 
notes 55,251,648 

Md 555 

relation  to  Infectious  diseases 62 

U.S.D.A...  61 

remedies 666 

Household  conveniences,  paper  on 567 

fuels,  treatise 663 

necessities,  cost  of,  In  Frankfort. .  664 
Humidity- 
atmospheric,  as  affected  by  plants 526 

relation  to  spring  flow 16 

increase  of,  in  arid  West 19 

Humus  acids,  determination  in  soils 9 

compounds,  studies 220 

In  Wyoming  soils,  Wyo 528 

solubility  as  affected  by  lime 19 

value  and  use 717 

Hyacinth  bean,  economic  value,  U.S.D.  A ...  732 

HyUaa  puera,  notes 159 

Hybridization  In  horticulture,  treatise 738 

{See  aUo  Plant  breeding.) 

Hybrids  in  Phasianidse,  sex  of 270 

Hjfdnum  erinaceiu,  notes,  U.S.D.A 448 

Hydrangea  otakfa,  modification  of  coIcht  In 627 

Hydremia  In  sheep,  r61e  of  distowes  in 789 

Hydrochloric  acid- 
effect  on  milk  coagulation 175 

plant  cells 424 

rennet 76, 379 

toxic  properties 340 

Hydrocyanic  acid- 

for  fiunigation,  U.S.D.A 355 

gas,  effect  on  apples,  Ohio 240 

fumigation 556 

Can 354 
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Hydro-electric  plant  for  farm  purposes 489 

Hydrogen- 
determination 210 

function  In  rust  formation,  U.S.D. A . . ., . .  207 
peroxid,  decomposition   as  affected   by 

catalase,P.R 220 

detection 11 

sulphid,  detection  in  meat 704 

H  ydrography ,  engineering  features 390 

Hydrophobia.    (See  Rabies.) 

Hygiene,  alimentary,  international  congress. .  298 

and  sanitation  In  bakeries 64 

dairy,  development 574 

Industrial  and  personal 364 

instruction  for  teachers 99 

meat,  text-book 163 

medical,  in  the  United  States 573 

milk,  relation  to  milking  machines .  174 

of  natives  In  equatorial  Africa 66 

public,  in  France 165 

tropical,  treatise 78 

HylatHnua  obtcurtu.    {See  Clover-root  borer.) 

Hylemyia  eoarcUUa,  notes 662 

Hymenolepis  In  Filipinos 792 
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Hymenoptera,  parasitic,  development 557 
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for  dogs 684 
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Hawaii 460 

Hyperdacty lism,  inheritance  of.  In  fowls 572 

Hyphantria  eunea.    (See  Webworm,  fall.) 

Hypoehnutiochroleuau,  notes 244 

Hypoderma  lingua,  notes 250 

spp., notes 160 

Hyponomevia  malineUa,  notes 150 

Hyi)ophosphites  as  a  brain  food 266 

Hypsopygia  costalis.    (^See  Clover-hay  worm. ) 

Ice  box,  description,  U.S.D.A 93 

conditions  on  the  Great  Lakes,  U.S.D.A .  113 

cream,  analyses 462,659,768 

Me 165 

manufacture  and  marketing,  N.C.  578 

notes.  Me 463 

substitutes,  analyses.  Me 165 

notes.  Me 463 

Icerya  minor,  notes 247 

purchaai.    (See  Cottony  cushion  scale.) 
Ichneumon    fly,    parasitic   on   rose   slugs, 

U.S.D.A 67 

Idaho  Station,  financial  statement 601 

notes 95,296,400,497,693 

report  of  director 691 

University,  notes 95,400,497,693 

//ez  para^uoyenm,  fungi  affecting 447 

Illinois  Collie  of  Agriculture,  histor 798 

StaUon,  notes 95 ,  595, 800 

University,  notes 695,603,800 

Immunization.    (See  Anthrax,  Tuberculosis, 
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Immunochemistry,  review  and  bibliography.  278 

Impatiens  suUani,  formation  of  starch  in 727 

Inbreeding  in  cattle 571 

Incubator,  novel,  use  in  Indo-China 673 

Incubators  for  hatching  chickens,  U.S.D.A. . .  93 
India  rubber.    (Su  Rubber.) 
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Indiana  Station,  notes 683 

Industrial  education— 

at  liational  Education  Association 101 

in  elementary  schools 196,397 

Oklahoma 494 

recent  tendencies 397 

Industry,  use  of  nitric  add  In 721 

Infiant  foods,  analyses • 661 

Infantile  mortality,  report  on 364 

Infemts— 

as  affected  by  tuberculous  milk. 76 

dried  mUk  for 575 

feeding,  relation  to  bacterial  content  of 

milk 476 

diseases 365 

metabolism  experiments 168 

milk  for 198,674 

U.S.D.A 575 

partially  skimmed  milk  for 780 

respiratory  exchange  in 666 

transmission  of  kala-azar  to,  bibliography  783 
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Infectious  diseases- 
causes  and  prevention 364 

relation  to  fleas,  U.S.D.A 62 

houseflies 62 

insects,  U.S.D.A 61 

Influenza,  studies 183,881 

Inheritance.    {See  Heredity.) 

Inosit,  detection  and  determination  in  wine.  705 

Insect  flagellates,  notes 580 
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investigations  in  Mexico 450 

parasites,  notes 646 

vitaUty 646 

parasitism ,  phenomena  concerning 752 

photography  and  photomicrography, 

notes 347 

Insectary,  need  of,  in  entomology 56 

notes 249 

Insecticides— 

effect  on  foliage,  Mich 353 

inspection  and  analyse,  Tex 724 

notes 356,655 

U.S.D.A 764 

preparation,  Mich 353 

and  use 146,254,342,646 

Conn.Storrs 561 

Mo 562 

proprielary ,  analyses,  Can 341 

standard  of  purity,  Tenn 166 

studies,  Can 341 

tests 750 

Mich 353 

{See  also  specific  forms,) 
Insects- 
behavior,  economic  significance 653 

beneficial,  distribution  in  Hawaii 752 

list 653 

notes 450,665 

blood-sucking,  relation  to  trypanosomia- 
sis   760 

common  names,  list 55 

disease-carrying,  histok>gy 562 

elementary  study 92 
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gall,  descriptions 733 
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as  affected  by  fUlow 753 

destruction  by  birds 246 

life  history  and  habits,  U.S.D. A 764 

list 553 

notes 56, 146, 248, 249, 5M,  555, 649. 753 

N.Y.Comell 138 

U.8.D.A 79» 

Va 33 

remedies 92,638,753.754 

Conn.8torrs. 561 

report  on 618 

review  of  literatnre 640 

state  exhibitions 248 

toallialfo 764 

ni 453 

apples,  W.Va 457 

beans 654 

N.Y.ComeU 44 

cabbages,  Colo 236 

cacao 356.749 

dtnis  IhUts,  ArU 44 

U.S.D.A 354 

clover 764 

HI 453 

^      OOOCmutS 142,245,560,561 

com 647 

cotton 647 

cranberries 56,352 

Mass 156 

cucurbits 249 

dewberries,  Colo 44 

dura 646 

fkrm  crops 93 

figs 648 

forest  seedlings,  remedies 336 

forests 56.159 

fruits 236,349,655 

deciduous,  U.S.D.A 764 

grain,  remedies 348 

studles,N.C 558 

grapes 500,764 

Colo 240 

horses 161 

livestock 160,483 

mdons 647 

onions,  U.S.D.A 139 

orchards 140.146.2« 

Colo 352 

Mo.Fruit 253 

8.C 157 

peanuts,  U.S.D.A 136 

pears 637 

pineapples,  P.  R 45 

potatoes,  Colo 430 

rubber 648 

storedseeds 655 

strawberries 753 

Colo 139 

tea 253,648 

teak 159 

tobacco 156 

Tenn 155 
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losects— Continued.  Page, 

i  n  jurious— <»ntinued. 

to  truck  crops,  U.S. D. A 6» 

vegetables 352,654,666 

wheat 249 

life  history  and  habits,  U.8.D. A 764 

metamorphosis,  treatise 553 

notes,  N.H 7W 

orchard,  remedies,  U.S.D.A 764 

parasitic,  In  camels 79 

relation  to  birds,  U.S. D. A 752 

Cteropia  peltmU 769 

infectious  diseases,  U.S.D.A . .  61 

report  on 752 

transmission  of  diseases  by 161,562,646 

through  the  mall,  Can 350 

treatise 164,649 

(See  also  specific  insects.) 
International- 
Agricultural  and  Live  Stock  Exposition.  600 

catalogue  of  bacteriology 128,728 

chemistry 112 

congress  for  suppression  of  food*and  drug 

adulteration 166 

of  Alimentary  Hygiene 296 

Applied  Chemistry 198 

Home  Education 100 

Dahy  Congress 700 

Institute  of  Agriculture 88,396,501,602 

Interstate   Cotton-Seed   Crushers'    Asaoda- 

tfon 307 

Intestinal  resorption  of  antitoxins 681 

Intestine,  large,  absorption  experiments 266 

small,  function  In  glycogen  fbrmar 

tlon 668 

Invalid  foods,  analyses 661 

Invertase  as  affected  by  boric  add 609 

Invertebrates,    blood-sucking,    relation    to 

trypanosomes 266 

leuoocytesin 78 

lo  moth  caterpillars,  notes 248 

lodlds,  effect  on  nitrate  determination. 409 

lodln,  absorption  by  seeds 726 

determination    In   protein   combln»> 

tions 617 

metabolism 264 

Iowa  College,  notes 96, 693 

Station,  financial  statement 399 

notes ' 96,608 

report  of  director 399 

Iridomffrmex  humilis,  life  history 361 

Iron  and  zinc,  separation 9 

anenate  as  an  insecticide 764 

with  copper  fungicides,  tests. . .  161 

determination  In  phosphate  rock 107 

effect  on  color  in  plants 627 

quality  of  butter 707 

metabolism 264 

oxld,  determination  in  phosphate  rocks.  410 

phosphates 620 

oxjrsulphate,  reaction 707 

preservation,  U.S.D.A 207 

reaction  with  soils,  N.H 713 

sulpha  te- 
as a  fertilizer 123 

destruction  of  dandelions  by,  N.Dak.  436 

mustard  by 236 


Iron  sulphate  -Continued.  Page. 

destruction  of  weeds  by,  Can 331 

Iowa 737 

Me 424 

R.I 636 

S.Dak.....  436 

wild  mustard  by,  N  .U  738 

radlshby 229 

effect  on   chlorophyll   production, 

N.Dak 436 

Ironwood,  mycorrhlzsB  on 345 

Irrigation- 
canals.    {See  Canals  and  Ditches.) 

oostof,  In  Kansas,  U.S.D.A 280 

preparing  land  for 391 

department  of  the  Punjab,  report 689 

du ty  of  water  In 290 

Wyo 86 

engineering  features 390 

experiments  at  Bromberg 131 

fall,  effect  on  soil  moisture,  Idaho 617 

farming,  development,  U.S.D.A 288 

In  Kansas,  U.S.D.A 289 

in  Idaho,  Idaho 629 

India 289,489,688 

Kansas,  U.S.D.A 289 

New  Mexico,  U.S.D. A 588 

SouthWales 390 

Oregon,  U.S.D.A 287 

Peru : 185 

South  Dakota 390 

U.S.D.A 288 

Washington,  U.S.D.A 687 

laws  in  Kansas,  U.S.D.A 289 

South  Dakota,  U.S.D.A 280 

the  United  States 86 

machine,  description 490 

papers  on 516,617 

plant,  description 391 

pumping  plants,  descriptions 86 

establishment ,  N.  Mex . .  793 

relation  to  climate  and  rainfall,  U.S.D.A.  288 

permeability  In  soUs 313 

sewage  farm  at  Gennevllllers 216 

water,  cost  of,  ha  South  Dakota,  U.S.D. A.  289 
(See  also  W&ter.) 

works  in  the  United  States 86 

Irvingia  (Uiveri,  analyses Ill 

/9ocoma  A«feropftyUa  as  a  cause  of  diseases 384 

iNMoma  ^raYu2«,  life  history,  U.S.D.A 50 

trWd,  notes,  Can 349 

Isothermal  region,  temperature,  U.S.D.A 525 

Italian  Colonial  Institute  of  Agriculture 700 

Iva  xanthifoUa,  destructton,  S.  Dak 436 

Ivy  leaves,  chlorin  content 30 

/zodet  ridiMM,  notes 183 

transmission  of  Texas  fever  by .  680 

spp..hostrelatk>ns 662 

fezaniMn.sp.,  description 562 

Ixodoidea,  new  species,  descriptton 664, 763 

notes 161 

structure  of  HaUer^s  organ  in 256 

treatise  and  bibliography 562 

Jackals,  infection  with  Piroplasma  canis 785 

Jams,  analyses 768 

Jasper  County,  Miss.,  soil  survey,  U.S.D.A..  618 

Jefferson  County,  Fla.,  soil  survey,  U.S.D.A.  618 
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Jellies,  analyses 768 

artificial,  making 461 

methods  of  analysis 521 

Jelly  making  investigations 460, 461 

Jenisalem  com ,  gennination  tests,  Aii» 34 

Jews,  agricultural  scholarships  tor 6W 

Johne's  disease  in  cattle,  treatment 486, 788 

prevalence  in  Minnesota 381 

Johnson  grass,  extermination,  U.S. D. A 536 

germination  tests,  Arl». 34 

studies 543 

8.  W.,  biographical  sketch 301 

Johnstown  area,  Pa.,  soil  survey,  U.S.D.A...  618 

Jones  reductor,  description 212 

Juglans  niffra ,  development  of  tat  in 628 

Julus  londinmsis,  notes 768 

Junket,  effect  on  whipping  quality  of  cream, 

Md 576 

notes,  I  .S.D.A 675 

Jute,  culture  experiments 136,631 

industry,  treatise 539 

report  on 426 

value  and  use 536 

Kafir  com,  analyses,  Mass 172 

culture  experiments,  Nebr 130 

germination  experiments,  Arl». . .  34 

Kainit,  artificial,  notes 223 

as  a  cause  of  celery  diseases,  Fla 342 

preservative  for  night  soli 624 

effect  on  bam  yard  manure 720 

malting  value  of  barley 537 

fert  Hiring  value 23, 122, 315, 442, 740 

Ala.CoUege 39 

Kala-azar  parasites,  Inoculation  of  dogs  with.  183 

transmission  to  infants 783 

Kale,  breeding 543 

digestibility,  U.S.D.A 295 

Kansas  College,  notes 96, 296, 400, 407,603 

Stat  ion,  notes 06, 206, 400, 497 

Kapok  tree,  notes  and  bibliography 443 

Kelp,  carbonate  of  jwtash  from,  notes 223 

Kelvin  thennometerscale,adoption, U.S.D.A.  616 

Kennedy  lemon,  analyses,  Fla 307 

Kentucky  Station ,  financial  statement 399 

report  of  director 399 

Keratitis,  Infectious,  In  calves 789 

Kerosene,  destruction  of  dandelions  by ,  8.D.  436 

etlectonseed  com,  111 57 

for  treating  seed  corn,  Kana 246 

Kickxia  rlaslica,  tapping  experiments 144 

Kingbirds,  economic  relations 646 

Kinos,  analyses Ill 

Kirsch  lifpieurs,  cyanogen  compounds  in....  462 

Kitchens,  const mction  in  rural  homes 188 

Kjeldahl  apparatus,  description 610 

nit  rogen  method ,  modification 610 

Klossovskli,  l*rof.,  retirement,  U.S.D.A 113 

Knapsack  injector,  description 658 

Kneading  machines,  studies 567 

Knotgrass,  slender,  destruction,  Iowa 737 

Kohl-rabi  as  affected  by  ilnc  sulphate 727 

canning  in  the  home,  U.S.D.A....  278 

varieties,  Can 327 

Kudzu,  ec*onomic  value,  U.S.D.A 732 

vine  stems,  analyses 172 

Kuiti,  economic  value,  U.S.D.A 732 


Kyaas,  preparmtion « 

Labor  in  Mosoow 6W 

saving  devices  in  Eann  btiildingB 793 

Laborers'  ftoiilies  ha  Dublin,  standard  of  Ur- 

Ing 663 

Munich,  budget 770 

farm.    {See  Agricultural  laborers.) 

Lac,  crude,  analyses Hi 

notes M3 

Locfrta  FJrutit,  notes 2S6 

Locftnopiw  AifpMtM,  notes,  Fla 3tt 

Lad^ntMcoi^omJctwn.sp.,  description 451 

Lactio-acid— 
bactoia— 

dry  cultures,  preparation 678 

effect  on  dieese 7*2 

protein  absorption 466 

in  stout,  notes 3tB 

preparation  of  pure  cultures,  N.C —  578 

restraining  action 6^6 

effect  on — 

casein  precipitation 177 

solubility  of  phosphoric  acid 315 

whipping  quality  of  cream,  Md 576 

fermentation  in  milk 75 

stereodiemistry 475 

use  in  butter  making,  Md 577 

Laetocoecw  loctis,  noieB 76 

Lactose,  determination  in  milk 70S 

effect  on  growth  of  bacteria 283 

in  milk,  origin. 475 

Lactosuria  in  cows,  studies 788 

I»ady  beetle,  new,  description 757 

beetles,  destroying  white  fly ,  Fla 349 

introduction  into  HawaU. 450 

notes la 

U.S.D.A 4M 

Lxlapa    maeropilit,    parasitic    on     thrtps, 

U.S.D.A 560 

Xo^omyf  pr<ncf2>t  affected  by  ticks,  Mont <B 

Lakes,  evaporation  from,  U.S.D.A 112,115 

Great,  ice  condlttons  on,  U.S.D.A 113 

Lamb's  quarter,  destruction,  Iowa 737 

gomination  tests,  Iowa. ...  737 
Lambs.    (See  Sheep.) 
Lampblack,   function   In    rust    fbrmatloo, 

U.S.D.A 2» 

Lamps  pump,  description •O 

Lancaster  County,  soli  survey,  U.S.D.A...  618 
Land-grant  collies.    (See  Agricultural  col- 
leges,) 
plaster.    (See  Oypsum.) 

resources  of  Oregon,  U.S.D.A 3® 

surveying,  notes 241 

Landowners,  indebtedness  in  Austria ^ 

Lands,  cost  of  clearing,  U.S.D.A 588 

forest.    (See  Forest  lands.) 

in  Kansas,  U.S.D.A 3» 

South  Dakota,  U.S.D.A 288 

cost,  U.S.D.A 280 

irrigated,  products  of,  U.S.D.A 288,280 

settlement,  U.S.D.A 288,280 

logged-off,  cost  of  clearing,  U.S.D.A..  84 

peat  and  swamp,  drainage 717 

reclamation  and  reforestation ...  740 

pine,  clearing.  Miss 84 
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Lands,  preparation  for  Irrigation ,  cost 391 

winter  wheat,  Kans. .  634 

public  laws,  in  the  United  States 86 

swamp,  reclamation  in  the  United 

States 717 

washed,  reclamation 210 

waste,  in  Michigan,  administration . .  48 

Landscape  architecture,  American ,  notes 546 

Languages,  weather  words  in,  U.S.D.A 113 

LanguTia  mozardi.    (See  Clover-stem  borer.) 

Larch  aphis,  remedies 753 

sawfly,  notes,  Can 350 

seedlings  as  affected  by  frost 337 

shoot  moths,  notes 652 

Lard,  adulteration,  detection 411 

analyses 462,768 

preparation 212 

Laredo  area,  Texas,  soil  surrey,  U.S.D.A 618 

Larks,  homed,  economic  relations 646 

Larkspur,  bacterial  spot,  notes,  Conn.State . .  742 

poisonous  to  stock,  Colo 79 

Larvae,  moth,  destruction  of  bagworm  eggs 

by 566 

notes 561 

of  chironomids,  feeding  habits 556 

CEstnis,   secretion   of  hematoxic 

substances  by 686 

Laryngitis,  epizootic,  in  horses 483 

prevalence  in  Hawaii . .  680 
Lasioderma  serrieome.    (See  Cigarette  beetle. ) 

Lasiodiplodia  spp.,  studies 343 

Lathu  aliena,  notes 554 

niffer  amerkanus,  life  history,  lU 58 

Lathrex  claniesHim,  studies. 346 

Laths,  statistics 444 

LaM|mM(tn^<tontM,economicvalue,U.S.D.A.  732 

Lattice,  feeding,  description 490 

Laundry,  power,  for  farms,  U.S.D.A 93 

Laurel,  scale  Insects  affecting 649 

l^wMmia  oOa  seed  oil,  analyses Ill 

LayocheinuBob9olettt»,Tkotie& 654 

Lead  acetate,  effect  on  color  in  plants 627 

determination  in  tin  vessels 702 

in  culinary  utensils 567 

limits  in  tin  vessels 615 

poisoning  of  cattle  by 483 

sublimed,   effect  on   rust  formation, 

U.S.D.A 208 

sulphate,  determination  in  tartaric  acid.  11 

Leaf  mold,  analyses 624 

Leaves  as  affected  by  copper  sulphate.  111 548 

fertiliiers 132 

various  factors.  III 548 

chlorin  content 30 

color  of,  effect  on  internal  tempera- 
ture   422 

development  of  anthocyanin  In 228 

formation  of  starch  in 727 

light-perception  organs  in 728 

mineral  constituents 312 

of  Ricinus ,  phosphorus  constitutent . .  302 

relation  of  form  to  light  requirements.  533 

respiring  temperature  of 127 

transportation  of  carbon  dioxid  in 127 

Lecaninse,  notes 649 

30089—10 6 


Page. 
Leca7i^mlu9peridum.    {See   Ooeeus  hesperi- 
dum.) 

oZes,  destruction 660 

spp . ,  notes 648, 757 

virlde, notes 253,648 

Lecithin  as  a  brain  food 266 

determination 606 

effect  on  sex  determination 260 

egg  yolk,  studies 362 

fertilising  value 622 

in  wine 65 

Lee  County,  Ala.,  soil  survey,  U.S.D.A 618 

S.C.soil  survey,  U.S.D.A 618 

I^eguminous  plants- 
culture,  N.  Dak 635 

experiments 223,425,731 

Can 328 

with  cereals 426 

fertiliser  experiments 122,230 

for  pigs 473 

inoculation  experiments 313 

lime  and  magnesia  for 30 

new,  U.S.D.A 732 

soil  inoculation 628 

value  ha  nitrogen  formation,  R.I 212 

varieties 230 

wUd,  distribution,  U.S.D.A 424 

Leiahmania  infantum,  notes  and  bibliography .  783 

Lelap»  echidfUnus,  notes. 84 

I^mon  diseases,  notes 762 

studies,  U.S.D.A 142 

extract,  misbranding,  U.S.D.A ....  165, 566 

oil,  effect  on  seed  com.  Ill 68 

peel,  candied,  manufacture 767 

rust  mite,  notes 752 

silver  mite,  notes,  U.S.D.A 354 

Lemonade,  methods  of  analysis 621 

Lemons,  keeping  quality,  studies,  U.S.D.A..  141 

storage  experiments,  U.S.D.A 142 

Lentils,  analyses 668 

Leopard  moth,  studies,  U.S.D.A 45S 

Lepidium  campestre,  notes,  Can 331 

virginieum,  destraction,  S.Dak 436 

Lepidoptera,  genitalia  of,  treatise 651 

in  the  British  Museum 760 

Leptdodaphes  beckii.    (5««  Purple  scale.) 
gloveri.    (See  Glover's  scale.) 

I  AfytiiMpis]  spp.,  notes 263 

ulmi.    (See  Oyster-shell  scale.) 
LepHnoUtTta  decemUneata.  (See  Potato  beetle, 
Colorado.) 

Jjtptohrysa  explanata  n.  sp.,  description 451 

LeptoeoTiia  vartcmids,  notes 649 

Leptoglo99itJt  iuhmeadi  n.  sp.,  notes 651 

Leplotraehelw  doraaUs,  studies,  U.S.D.A 60 

L^pua  [Sylvilagua]  pinetia,  new  cestode  in 84 

Lerina  ineamata,  description 556 

Tycspedeta.    (See  Clover,  Japan.) 
Lettuce- 
bacterial  rot,  notes,  Fla 342 

diseases,  notes,  Fla 342 

growth  as  affected  by  electricity.  Can ....  332 

sublrrigation  v,  suriiaoe  watering.  Can 332 

varieties,  Fla 333 
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Leudn,  assimUatlon  by  micro-organisms  ...  620 

effect  on  plant  growth 31 

Leuclte,  fertllUlng  value 25 

Leucocytes,  development  in  milk  as  affected 

by  pasteurization 677 

In  milk,  studies 174,179,675 

invertebrates 78 

LetM»eytozoofi  spp.,  bibliography 286 

Leucodamia  tf pica,  notes 556 

Lencodiaspis  coeknellt  injurious  to  orchids —  450 

Levees,  relation  to  drainage 688 

Levroux  goat  cheese,  manutecture 578 

Lice,  transmission  of  Trppanotom*  lewin  by .  255, 488 

Light,  effect  on  butt«r  fat 707 

fungi 33 

proteidH  in  plants 228 

treegrowth 47 

perception  organs  in  leaves 728 

requirements  of  leaves 53* 

(Sfra/^o  Sunlight.) 
Lightning,  protection  of  farm  buildings  from, 

U.8.D.A 616 

Lignite  coal,  analyses,  N.Dak 414 

Lilacs,  forcing  experiments 544 

Lily  disease,  notes,  Conn.SUte 742 

Lime,  analyses 624 

and  magnesia,  ratio  for  plants....  90,316,624 

soils 9 

relaUon  to  soli  fertility, 

P.R 624 

caustic,  determination 8 

effect  on  bacterial  content  of 

soils 620 

destruction  of  weeds  by,  Iowa 737 

determination 8 

effect  on  denitriflcatlon  in  soils 118 

growth  of  forest  seedlings 221 

potato  scab,  Me 145 

seedlings,  R.I 228 

soil  bacteria 417 

soils 115,716 

N.n 715 

solubility  of  humus 19 

phosphoric  acid  19,315 

potash,  N.H....  715 

fertilizing  value..  25,120,229,231,418,443,731 

Can 312 

N.Y.Ck)meU 426 

8.C 429 

Wash 224 

Juice,  analyses 662 

mud,  fertilizing  value 731 

niter.    (See  Calcium  nitrate.) 
nitrate- 
basic,  fertilizing  value 315 

manufacture  and  use 121,315 

manufacture  in  Norway 721 

nitrogen.    {See  Calcium  cyanamid.) 

reaction  with  soils,  N.H 714 

relation  to  plant  diseases 747 

removal  from  soils 19 

requirements  of  soils 527 

salts,  formation 723 

spreader,  description 490 

sugar  solution,  analyses 12 

sulphur,  preparation  and  use,  Pa 657 


Lime,  sulphur  wash—  Tttfi. 

analyses.  Can 341. 3S3 

effect  on  foliage,  Mich. 353 

U.S.D.A H9 

fungicidal  value,  Mich 353 

preparation  and  use.  Can 354 

self-boiled, effect  on  foliage,  IM...     244 

te8U,U.S.D.A 1» 

use,  N.Y.ComeU 134 

in  agriculture 747 

dairying,  bibliography 679 

of,withhumus 717 

Limekiln  ashes,  analyses,  Can 316 

Limestone,  analyses 624 

ground,  analyses,  R.I 32 

fertUiziog  value 624 

nitrated,  analyses. 721 

Liming  experiments 138 

Me 434 

N.Y.ComeU 43,133 

N.Y.State 25.38 

Okla 38 

R.1 730 

I4mneriumfugUivHm,notes,V.S.D.A 458 

Limothript  eerealiutn  ( =ar«iar),  notes 736 

Uneodes  inUgra,  notes 654 

Linden  leaves,  chlorin  content. 30 

Llnnspus'  lectures  on  diet *5 

Llnolenic  add,  composition 518 

inlinseedoU 518 

Linoleum  making,  use  of  soy  beans  In 733 

Linseed  cake,  adulteration,  detection 412 

analyses 6® 

effect  on  milk 174 

for  cows 474 

meal,  adulteration,  detection 413 

analyses 72. 172,  S«,  688 

Can »7 

Ky 367 

Mass 1^ 

Me 471 

N.Dak 414 

N.H « 

N.J 4n 

R.I «« 

Vt 274 

Ibrplgs.N.C 47S 

oil,  edible,  reaction ^ 

llnolenic  acid  in *i* 

£<oOt>pi«  contomtiMifiM,  feeding  habits. ^ 

Lipase  as  affected  by  boric  add *• 

Liqueurs,  klrsch ,  cyanogen  compounds  in . .  -     468 

Liquors,  standards  for ?* 

LUa  tolaneUa,  notes 450 

Litharge,  effect  on  rust  formation.  r.S.D.A..     308 

Llthla  water,  adulteraUon,  U.S.D.A J<* 

LUkocoOttUmestanieOa,  notes ^ 

Llthopone,  effect  on  rust  formation ,  U .S. D.  A.    ^ 
Live  stock- 
commissioner  of  Canada,  report 483 

contagious  diseases,  notes 481 

contests  in  Georgia 4M 

feeding  experiments 3© 

prindples,  La *• 

grapa  by-products  for 5* 

importation  into  North  Dakota. 382 
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industry,  Alaska 775,799 

in  Argentina 672,673 

NewZealand 173 

South  Dakota,  U.S.D.  A ....  288 

western  Canada 483 

Insecta  affecting 160,483 

inspection  in  Hawaii 483,680 

management,  U.8.D.A 632 

marketingin  England 688 

parasites,  notes 792 

poisoning  by  arsenic 390 
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digestibiUty,  Can 3» 

hulls,  analyses 5€0 

loose  smut,  treatment.  Can 341 

mildew,  investigations 641 

products,  analyses 172 

Can 367 

smut,  treatment 446 

S.Dak 41 

straw,  analjTses 569 

Oatmeal,  analyses,  R.I 666 

cooUng  in  flreless  cookers. lOS 

phosphoric  acid  In 680 

Oats,  adulteration,  U.S.D.A 165, 566 

analyses 72.777 

Can 367 

N.J 4n 

assimilation  of  mineral  substances  by. .      227 

breeding 132 

competitive  tests 37 

composition  as  affected  by- 
fertilizers 226 

stage  of  matorlty 130 

storage 262 

costofproductfon,  U.S.D.A 188 

culture,  Tex 536 

U.8.D.A 632 

experiments 233 

Alaska 729 

Can 321 

Miss t» 

Nebr 129.130 

Va 431 

effect  on  milk. 174 

factors  affecting  development. 430 

feeding  value 174 

fertiUzer  experiments 23421 ,122,221 ,233, 

315,621,622,624,720,722 

Can 312.325 

Ohk) 216.222 

Pa 217 

for  cows,  Can 375 

pigs. 570 

germination— 

as  affected  by  formalio,  N.C 147 

fungicides 242 

Can 341 

specific  gravity 632 

ground,  analyses 569 

growth  as  affected  by  fertilizers,  R.I 224 

Improvement,  U.S.D.A 430 

i4jury  by  frost,  Alaska 729 

smoke 744 

Irrigation  experiments 131 

Can 36 

lime  and  magnesia  for 30.624 

manganese  for 624 
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Oats,  marketing  in  England 088 

milling  tests 37 

nitrogenous  fertlliiers  for,  N.J 629 

production  in  Austria 635 

root  excretions,  chemical  nature 32 

seed  selection,  Can 326 

seeding  experiments 233 

lU 539 

N.Dak 635 

soluble  phosphorus  In 608 

varieUes 37.631,731 

Alaska 729 

Can..  36,37,321,322,324,325,326,327 

Ind 35 

Minn 132 

N.H 729 

S.Dak 41 

U.S.D.A 430,535 

Wyo 35 

as  affected  by  formalin,  N.C...  147 

resistant  to  smut,  C-an 326 

weight  as  affected  by  irrigation 131 

wild,  culture  experiments,  Alaska 729 

wood  ashes  for 531 

yield,  Can 326 

N.Dak 535 

as  affected  by  lime,  Me 424 

meteorology 526 

from  large  r.  small  seed 37 

under  dry  farming,  Wyo 131 

Obstetrics,  veterinary,  treatise 579 

Oceans,  meteorological  charts  of,  U  .S.D.  A 616 

Ocher,  function  in  rust  formation,  U.S.D.A. . .  280 
Ocneria  ditpar.    (See  Gipsy  moth.) 

Oconee  County,  8.C.,  soil  survey,  U.S.D.A. .  618 
(EearOhua  niorus.    (See  Tree  cricket,  snowy.) 

^p.,  studies 348 

CEcophoridaB,  revision 651 

(Enophlin  pUUriarMf  parasitism 254 

CEst^dtland  Cow-Testing  Associations —  573 
CEstrus  larvee,  secretion  of  hematoxic  sub- 
stances by 686 

(Estrw  OCT*,  notes 161 ,  25 1 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  Ohio 295 

University,  notes 695 

Station,  notes, 498 

reprints  of  Circulars  1^50 399 

University,  notes 97,297,498 

Oldiumtocfw,  effect  on  acidity  of  cream 678 

cheese 782 

notes,  Iowa. 176 

U.S.D.A 175 

fuerdnum,  notes. 645 

sp . ,  notes 665 

Ofdlum  on  preserved  fruits. 360 

Oil,  asphaltum,  use  in  road  making...: 290 

cake,  analy.es,  N.Mex 72 

coconut.    {See  Coconut  oil.) 

oolocynth  seed,  characteristics 518 

com,  manufacture 669 

OftAmttm  marjdmum,  analyses 518 

engines,  use  in  irrigation 588 

horse-chestnut,  composition 414 

meal,  analyses.  Wis 274 

motors  at  Newcastle  exhibition 490 

olive.    (^£e  Olive  oil.) 


Oil.  palm.    (See  Palm  oil.)  Page. 

peanut,  detection  in  olive  oil 523 

pimenta,  analjrses. 523 

plants,  culture 536 

products,  notes. 307 

salad.    (5«e  Salad  oil.) 

samphire,  characteristics 518 

seeds.    (See  Seeds,  oi\.) 
sesame.    {See  Sesame  oil.) 

sperm,  determination  ol  iodln  value 13 

traction  motors,  tests 490 

turpentine,  analyses Ill 

Oils,  analyses 66,111,164,306,462,618,523,566 

animal,  preparation 212 

coal-tar.    (See  Coal-tar  oils.) 

cooking,  analyses. 462 

determination 10 

of  iodin  value 13 

essential- 
determination 306 

in  flavoring  extracts.  106 

liquors. 106 

notes. 212 

treatise 307 

ethereal,  analyses 212 

fish,  studies 414 

glyceridsin 306 

hydrolysis 5 18 

Japanese  plant,  properties 13 

Maumen^  value,  determination 110 

notes. 496 

petroleum,  analyses,  Can 341 

plant,  reaction 612 

preparation 212 

preservation 479 

saponifiable,  analyses.  Can 341 

technology,  treat^ 518 

thermal  value,  determination 306 

use  of  soy  beans  in 733 

volatile,  methods  of  analysis 523 

Oklahoma  College,  notes 196,605 

County  soil  survey,  U.S.D.  A 618 

Station,  notes 196,297,695 

Okra,  canning  in  the  home,  U.S.D.A 278 

leaf  spot,  notes 655 

Oktibbeha  County  soil  survey,  U.S.D.A ...  618 

Oleander  scale,  notes 452 

Oleanders,  poisoning  by,  Ariz 681,682 

Oleic  acid ,  color  reaction 212 

Oleomargarine,  analyses 66,462,768 

chemical  control  in 164 

detection 612 

Olive  fly,  notes 253 

parasites,  notes. 160 

remedies 159 

industry  in  Catania. 438 

Turkey 307 

leaf  disease,  studies. 447 

oil,  analyses 65,164,306,439 

determination  of  iodln  value 13 

dlgesUblllty 666 

IdenUficatlon 11 

manufacture 439 

reaction 612 

Uneid,  notes 159 

Olives  for  sheep,  Arix 73 
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Onion  diseases,  notes,  U.S.D.A 130 

maggot,  remedies,  Ind 438 

Onions,  Bermuda,  production  in  Gulf  Coast 

States,  U.S.D.A 139 

culture 236 

U.S.D.A 13» 

insects  affecting,  U.S.D.A 130 

lime  and  magnesia  for 30 

raising  from  seed,  Ind 438 

varieties,  Can 332 

U.S.D.A 139 

Ontario  Bee  Keepers'  Association,  report. ...  765 

Oophlhora  semblidiM,  deN'eloproent &57 

Ootpora  scobUs.    {See  Potato  scab.) 

Ophion  bilineattu,  notes 248 

Ophioneetria  eoccicola,  notes 752 

Ophitua  caielta,  notes 648 

Opsonic  technique,  notes 278 

Opsonins,  paper  on 278 

Opun/ia  spp.,  culture,  Arix 34 

Orange  aphis,  notes 766 

U.S.D.A 354 

parasite.     Introduction     Into 

Hawaii 460 

borer,  notes 752 

butterfly,  notes 647 

codling  moth,  notes 647 

juice,  examination 522 

mineral,   effect  on   rust   formation, 

U.S.D.A 208 

peel,  candied,  manufacture 767 

rust  mite,  notes,  U.S.D.A ^...  364 

Oranges,  adventitious  embryos,  studies,  Fla.  320 

culture  in  arid  Southwest,  Arie 44 

Orchard- 
caterpillars,  remedies,  N.II 790 

diseases,  notes.  Me 146 

Va : 351 

Vt 649 

Inspection.    {See  Nursery  Inspection.) 
Orchards- 
apple.    (^Vf  Apple  orchards.) 

care  and  management 440 

cover  crops  for,  Colo 236 

Pa 237 

experimental,  In  the  Transvaal 645 

fertilizer  experiments,  Colo 236 

Pa 237 

insects  affecting 140, 146, 248 

Colo 352 

Mo.FruIt 252 

S.C 157 

notes 638 

renovation 140 

tillage  for,  Colo 236 

l*a 237 

Orchids,  Insects  affecting 459 

treatise 739 

Oregon  College,  notes 297, 695 

Station,  notes 297, 695 

Organic  acids,  standards 610 

matter,  effect  on  disinfectants 84 

loss  of  plant  food 

from  soils,  Fla. . .  313 
Ornamental  plants.    {See  Plants,  ornamental.) 

Orniihodoros  moubata,  notes 280, 686, 764 

mrignyi,  notes 646 


Ornithological  dab,  Cooper,  index 646 

Omithomifia  lagapodu,  notes 183 

Orthezia  intignif,  notM 253 

Orthoclase  as  a  source  of  potarii 723 

Orthocresol,  effect  on  plant  cells 424 

Orthodihydroxy-phenol,  effect  on  plant  cells .  423 

Orthophthalic  acid,  effect  on  plant  cells 424 

Orthoptera  of  Central  America,  treatise 649 

southwestern  and  western 248,555 

Osage  orange  as  affected  by  mistletoe 534 

Osmometer,  description 409 

Osmotic  effects,  origin 126 

pressure,  determination. 409 

Osteoporosis,  diagnosis 183 

In  animals,  notes 583 

horses,  notes 4S3 

Ostrich  feathers,  classification 473 

ferns,  power  of  growth  in 226 

industry,  notes 274 

Ostriches,  quilling  experiments. 473 

Othrhfnehut  pkipett  notes 753 

Otters  in  Massachusetts 450 

Ovaries,  anatomy  and  physiology 269,571 

transplanting  in  chickens. 372 

guinea  pigs 669 

Ovariotomy  and  castration,  general  aooount . .  680 

O  verfeeding,  effect  on  intestinal  digestion 265 

Oviduct  in  hen,  anastomosis  of 269 

OviM  ariet  ttrepticeroi,  notes 674 

arkdl,  notes 672 

Ox  muscle,  hydrolysb 607 

warble  fly,  notes 2i0,A52 

remedies 753 

Oxalates,  r61e  of,  in  beet  seed  germination 431 

Oxalic  add,  detection  in  cocoa. 523 

effect  on  casein  precipitation 177 

excretion  by  roots 32 

Oxamid,  effect  on  plant  growth 31 

Oxen,  lymphatic  glands  in,  studies 486 

poisoning  by  cotton-seed  meal 788 

gnats 181 

red  blood  corpuscles  in,  studies 681 

Oxybelidfc,  studies 76S 

OzycorfntM  Ayoiifiipmiiit,  notes. 647 

Oxygen  consumption  by  infants 666 

dissolved,  determination  In  water. . .  302 

effect  on  athletes 68 

function  in  rust  formation,  U.S.D.A  207 

Oxy  torus,  new  species,  description 452 

Oxyvulsin  Filipinos 792 

OxywrU  vermicularit,  notes 184 

Oyster-shell    bark-louse.     {See   Oyster-shell 
scale.) 

scale,  notes 252,554 

Can 349,350 

Mo.Fruit 60 

S.C 157 

remedies 753 

Oysters,  analyses 65 

Me. 166 

Paehfueu*  sp.,  notes 752 

Paehnoda  savignffi,  notes. 647 

Pach^plw  9tUdeoUi»,  control 451 

Packing-house— 

industry,  relation  to  chemistry 63 

products.    {See  Animal  prodaots.) 
Paddy.    (5ffRIoe.) 
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\        Paint  inspection  in  Ohio W 

making,  use  of  soy  beans  in. 733 

Palm  kernel  meal,  analyses. 668 

nut  cake,  effect  on  milk 174 

oil,  detection  in  butter  and  lard 212 

industry  in  Mexico 307 

reaction 612 

starch  for  paper  making 479 

Pafans,  date,  culture,  Arix 44 

oil.  culture  and  use 741 

Palo  amarlllo  latex,  notes 741 

rubber,  economic  Importance . .  340 

Pancreas  as  a  brain  food 266 

use  in  fat  cleavage 67 

hydrolysis 306,518 

Panicum  capOiaTe  in  alfalfa  seeds,  Okla 133 

p»tf<podittm,  notes,  U.S.D.A 536 

tangviiMle  in  alfalfa  seeds,  Okla. ...  133 

Papain  as  affected  by  boric  add 600 

PajMipemanitela.    (See  Stalk  borer.) 

spp.,  description 249 

Paner,  alfa,  manufacture 133 

birch,  nature  and  use,  U.S.D.A 443 

durable  and  economical,  U.8.D.A. .  305,790 

industry  in  Saxony 446 

making  materials,  report  on 426 

starches  for 479 

mulberry,  distribution  of  rennet  in. . .  534 

parchment,  preparation 479 

plants,  culture 536 

specifications  for,  U.SJ>.A 295 

Papilio  demoleut,  notes 647 

po{{rxene«,  notes 656 

Para  rubber.    (See  Rubber.) 

Paracresol,  effect  on  plant  cells 424 

Paradihy  droxy-phenol,  effect  on  plant  cells. .  424 

Paraffin,  effect  on  fruit  trees 561 

wax,  detection  in  lard 613 

Paraldehyde,  use  in  prevention  of  anaphy- 
laxis   680 

Paraleyrodes,  new  genus,  notes,  U.S.D.A —  660 
Paralysis,  parturient.    (See  Milk  fever.) 

Paramecia,  heredity  and  variation  in 469, 470 

Paraph thalic  acid,  effect  on  plant  cells 424 

Parasite  eggs,  detection  in  feces 752 

Parasites.    (See    Animal    parasites.    Insect 

parasites,  etc.) 

Parasitism,  insect,  phenomena  concerning. . .  762 

Parasitology,  human,  treatise 686 

Paratyphus  bacilli ,  longevity  In  milk. 676 

Parchment  paper,  preparation 479 

Parerynnia  [  Erynnia]  vibriwata,  notes 254 

Paresis,  parturient.    (See  Milk  fever.) 

Parks  for  Wisconsin,  report  on 241 

ParUUoria  pergandei.    (Set  Chaff  scale.) 

[  Webtteridla]  blanchardi,  notes 647 

Parloa,  Maria,  biographical  sketch 600 

Parsnips,  canning  in  the  home,  U.8.D.A 278 

varieties,  Can 827 

Parthenocarpie  in  fruit  trees 333 

PaTihenoci99U9  spp.,  notes,  N. Y.Comell 351 

Parthenogenesis,  animal,  notes 247 

in  Phylloxera  and  aphids. .  247 

Parthenogenetic  segmentation  in  birds 670 

Parturient  apoplexy,  paralysis,  or  paresis. 
(See  Milk  fever.) 
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Pasador,  notes 654 

Patti/loTa  candea  tendrils  as  affected  by  ten- 
sion   318 

•               /(Ktfda,  analyses 636 

Pttsteurella  canit,  notes 280 

Pasteurellosis  in  cattle 180 

Pasteurization- 
effect  on  properties  of  milk 576 

notes 77 

of  milk 76,277,674,677 

Pasteurizer,  new,  tests 77 

Pasteur's  investigations,  notes 646 

Pasturage,  cost  of  production,  U.S.D.A 188 

Pasture,  alfalfa  for,  Idaho 636 

for  pigs 670 

Pastures,  coyote-proof,  tests,  U .8.D. A 776 

grain  mixtures  for.  Can 328 

improvement 230 

Patent  roller  flour,  detection  in  bread 704 

Pathology  of  milk  sickness 784 

relatfon  to  appetite 770 

Patterson,  W .  C,  biographical  sketch 606 

Pavla  leaves,  chlorin  content 30 

Pea  bran,  analyses 668 

louse,  notes,  HI 453 

moth,  notes,  U.S.D.A 669 

products,  analyses 172 

seedlings,  electrical  response  in 317 

silage  for  sheep 472 

vine  hay,  analyses,  U.S.D.A 278 

weevil,  notes,  fan 349 

Peach  aphis,  green,  notes 656 

notes 250,648 

brown  rot,  notes 643 

Can 360 

treatment,  Del 244 

buds,  winterkilling,  Mo 439 

curculio,  remedies 348 

diseases,  notes 50 

Conn.Stat6 742 

Mo.Frult 243 

N.H 744 

treatment 244 

U.8.D.A 149 

foliage  as  affected  by  fungicides,  Del ...  244 

leaves,  chlorin  content 30 

mildew,  relation  to  oak  mildew 246 

scab,  treatment,  Del 244 

scale,  West  Indian,  notes 654,565 

tree  borer,  notes 654 

S.C 157 

twig  borer,  notes 554 

Peaches,  analyses 439 

cultivation  r.  sod  muk;h  for,  Mich . .  333 

culture  in  Arkansas,  Ark 334 

growth  by  day  and  night,  studies . .  633 

new,  descriptions,  U.S.D.A 738 

ringing  experiments 439 

self-fertility  in 29 

thinning,  Colo 140 

varieties,  Okla 439 

Tex 544 

Peacocks,  sex  of  hybrids  In 270 

Peanut  cake,  analyses 624 

diseases,  notes,  U.S.D.A 136 

meal,  analyses 777 
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Peanut  meal,  analyMB,  N  J 471 

oil,  detection  in  oUve oil £23,706 

Peanuta,  analyses 661 

culture 332" 

U.S.D.A 136,536 

fot  and  nitrogen  content,  studies ...  414 

fertiliser  experiments,  Tenn 116 

insects  ailecting,  U.S.D.A 136 

uses,  U.S.D.A 136 

varieties,  U.S.D.A 136 

Pear  blight,  notes,  Colo 146 

diseases,  notes 50,637,748 

treatment M 

Juice,  analyses 767 

leaf  blister-mite,  notes 753 

Can 350 

spot,  perfect  stage 748 

midge,  notes 763 

scab,  treatment 64 

thrips,  notes 756 

studies,  U.S.D.A 766 

Pearls  and  parasites,  treatise 646 

Pears,  blooming  period,  Or^ 687 

culture 637 

growth  by  day  and  night,  studies...  632,533 

improvement 92 

insects  affecting 637 

marketing 637 

self-fertility  in 20 

thinning,  Colo 140 

varieties ^ 637 

Can 332 

Mich 333 

young,  asparagin  in 566 

Pearson ,  Leonard ,  bi(^raphical  sketch 509 

Peas,  analyses 72 

artificially  greened ,  examination 412 

blanching  experiments,  U.S.D.A 277 

canned,  misbranding,  U.S.D.A 566 

canning  experiments,  U.S.D.A 277 

in  the  home,  U.S.D.A.. 278 

dried ,  restoration  of  color  in 616 

fertilizer  experiments 622 

fertilizing  value,  Miss 74 

field,  notes,  U.S.D.A 536 

varieties.  Can 327 

for  orchards,  Colo 237 

pigs.  Miss 74 

IrriKiition  experiments.  Can 36 

respiration  invest  igations 32 

seed  from  different  sources,  tests 332 

Tangier,  economic  value,  U.S.D.A 732 

varieties,  Can 36, 37,322 

Peasants  of  Finland,  diet 166 

France,  economic  condition 189 

Lombardy,  studies 363 

Russia,  diet 66 

Peat ,  analyses 290 

as  affected  by  acids  and  alkalies 220 

consumption,  decrease  of 793 

deposits  in  Maine 290 

drying  apparatus,  description 393 

dust ,  analyses 668 

effect  on  soil  fertility 1 16 

fertilizing  value 723 

gas  producer,  description 290 


Peat  lodostry  in  Canada 1S7 

Ireland l^ 

lands.    (5ee  Lands,  i>eat.) 

Utter,  detcrmtnatton  of  water-absofp- 

tlvepower 410 

Taluatkm 225 

nitrogen,  fertHising  value 122 

preparation  for  ftKl 393 

market 280 

resouroes  In  the  United  States IST 

use 187 

in  ammonia  production 531 

oonstmction  of  niter  beds 121 

sewage  purification 216,416 

Pecans,  new,  descriptions,  U.S.D.  A 738 

PecUnt  imdknu  muscle,  hydrolysis 210 

Pectin  substances,  effect  on  polarization 706 

use  in  jelly  making 461 

PedkuMdavenlrkotuSf  notes 587 

studies,  U.S.D.A ...       60 

Pega-pega,  notes 654 

Pegorufa  bnuiem.    {See  Cabbage  maggot.) 

ptoiiipaipte.  notes,  U.S.D.A 550 

Peloryonsttfn  hortorum  zotiale,  formation  of 

starch  in 727 

Pellagra,  cause 682 

in  the  South,  notes 343 

PempkiguB  radiekola  n.  sp.,  description 451 

tesseUsto,  paper  on 55 

vemafHKUt  n.  sp.,  description 649 

Penidpium— 

brevkauU  as  a  cause  of  turnip  flavor  in 

milk 379 

^laiietim,  effect  on  acidity  of  cream...!...  678 

resistance  to  toxic  solutions 340 

spp.,  intiBoellular  enzyms  in 609 

notes.  Me 145 

Pennsylvania— 

CoUege,  notes 297.499,596,605 

Station,  financial  statement 294 

notes 499,596 

report  of  director 294 

Pentosans,  determination 708 

Pentosan,  determination 706 

Pepper,  adulteration ,. . : 10 

U.8.D.A 566 

analyses.  Me 463 

diseases,  notes 655 

Peppergraas,  destruction,  Iowa 737 

S.Dak 436 

notes,Can 331 

Peppermint  extract,  analyses.  Me 463 

Peppers,  breeding  with  Solanacese 229 

Pepsin  as  affected  by  boric  acid 609 

Pepsis,  new  species,  description 753 

Peritnnery  plants,  culture 536 

Perfumes,  artificial,  treatise 307 

manutacture 307 

PeHdermium  ttrobi,  notes,  U.S.D.A 748 

studies 644 

Pm(irofna«aticla.  (5ee  Cutworm,  variegated.) 

Peromsrscus,  revision,  U.S.D.A 151 

Penmea— 

mittttla,  characteristics 56 

remedies.  Mass 157 

studies  and  bibUography.  Iowa..  157 
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Pemnotpora  panuiUea,  Tiotes 61 

Bchachtii,  notea 642 

spp.,  notes 636 

treatment 64 

Peronosporales,  studies 626 

Peroxydase  reaction,  studies 707 

Perry,  studies 361 

PersiUes  goat  cheese,  manufacture 578 

Persimmons,  new,  descriptions,  U.S.D. A 738 

varieties,  Tex 644 

Persulphates,  detection 11 

Pestalozzia  palmarum,  notes 150,246 

Petroleum,  analyses,  Ky 308 

for  treating  seed  com,  Kans 246 

methods  of  analjrsis 521 

oils,  analyses,  Can 341 

Phxdon  xruginow,     (See    Water-cress    leaf 
beetle.) 

cochkarix,  notes 653 

Phffiophytin,  studies 227 

Phalsenffi  in  the  British  Museum,  catalogue . .  760 

Phalaris  commutUatay  composition 72 

Phanerotoma,  new  species,  notes,  U.S.D. A . .  651 

Phtumia  pertonata,  notes 764 

Pharyngitis,  notes 183 

Pkaseolus  spp.,  economic  value,  U.S.D. A...  732 

varieUes,  N. Y.  Cornell 43 

Phasianidse,  sex  of  hybrids  in 270 

PAomntM  tor^ttohw  in  Massachusetts 460 

Pheasants  in  Massachusetts 450 

sex  of  hybrids  in 270 

Phenacetin,  toxicity,  U.S.D. A 563 

Phenaeoccus  eholodkovski  n.  sp.,  description . .  649 

ramonx  n.  sp.,  description 757 

Phenazeturic  add  in  the  animal  body 664 

Phenol,  effect  on  bacteria 321 

standardization 84 

Phenomenal  berries,  culture  and  marlccting, 

Oreg 637 

Philippine  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  report 496 

Phkgeihontiusqtdnqtke-maculatus.      (See  To- 
bacco worm.) 

spp.,  remedies,  Tenn 156 

Phleum  pToUfue.    (Set  Timothy.) 

PhlatTibus  liminaris,  remedies,  Ohio 253L 

Pfcotna  6<te,  notes 147,446 

napo-brassksB,  notes 744 

Toumiin.  sp. ,  notes 342 

tabifica,  notes 642 

PhonoUth ,  ground ,  fertilizing  value 223 

Phoradendron  flavescens,  biology 534 

Phorbia  cepetorum.    (See  Onion  maggot.) 

/tt«dcep«,  notes,  Fla 349 

P&orocfra  Irttoania;,  notes,  Ky 251 

Phosphate- 
Industry  in  Canada 723 

Florida 26 

the  United  States 316 

Insoluble,  fertilizing  value 315 

of  lime.    (See  Calcium  phosphate. ) 

resources  of  United  States,  conservation. .  123 

rock,  dissolved.    (See  Superphosphate.) 

ground ,  fertilizing  value ,  Miss 630 

30089—10 7 
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comparison,  N.Y.Comell 428 

determination 8 

in  salt  solutions 105 

effect  on  growth  of  forest  seedlings 221 

plants 132 

exports  from  Canada 723 

fertUIzing  value 120,539,541 

in  foods 660 

soils,  maintenance.  Wis 218 

machine  for  reduction ,  description 623 

raw,  fertilizing  value 26 

methods  of  analysis 419,611 

use  on  IlUnois  soils.  Ill 419 

valuation 419 

statistics 26,123,225,719,723 

studies 222 

(See  also  Superphosphates.) 
Phosphatic  slag- 
basic,  summary  of  information 316 

composition 209 

effect  on  growth  of  forest  seedlings 221 

fertilizing  value 23,233,316,639,722,731,740 

Ohk) 222 

methods  of  analysis 8 

statistics 720 

Phosphatids,  occurrence 608 

plant,  notes 301 

Phosphoric  add— 

al)sorption  by  soils 19 

assimilation  by   plants  as  affected  by 

salts 722 

availability  in  phosphates 209 

determination 8, 105, 611 

as   ammonium   phbspho- 

molybdate 105 

inashes 611 

fertilizers 209 

foods 303 

phosphatic  slag 708 

tables 302 

effect  on  apples,  Pa 237 

composition  of  plants 226 

milk  coagulation 176 

predpitation 177 

plant  growth 30 

fertilizing  value 120,231,425 

Can...^ 312 

Tex 545 

in  eggs,  Kans 765 

herring  guano 623 

organic  manures 623 

Wisconsin  soils 218 

insoluble,  valuation 419 

solubility  as  affected  by  manure,  Pa 223 

Investigations 19,315 

sources,  Ohio 222 

utilization  by  beets -. 42 

Phosphoric  compounds,  fertilizing  value 622 

in    plants,    extrao- 

Uon 517. 

Phosphorus— 

asabrahifood 266,266 

detection 703 
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determlnaUon  in  cereals 10  | 

urine 7W  , 

excretion  as  affected  by  root  crops,  Iowa.  370  j 

fertilising  value,  Miss 329 

form  of,  in  turnips,  R.I 212 

metabolism,  U.S.D.A 168 

organic,  excretion  in  urine 770 

r61e  of,  in  animal  nutrition 09 

plants 29 

soluble,  in  feeding  stuffs 608 

transformation  in  eggs  during  incubation .  70 

Photodynamic  work  of  blood 227,628 

Photography  of  insects,  notes 347 

Photomicrography  of  insects,  notes 347 

the  Diasplnse 347 

Photosynthesis  in  plants 319 

relation    to.  chlorophyll    in 

plants 227,628 

Pkrim^to  «p<fia(or,  notes 648 

Phthalic  acid  and  anhydrid,  standards 610 

PhpOaetinia  corfUa,  studies 246, 346 

fufulta,  notes 449 

PkpUocopUt  oleivorut,  notes,  U.S.D.A 354 

Phylloporphyrin,  photodynamic  work  of 227 

PkfUotticta  eatalpx,  notes. 448 

ftortorum,  notes 666 

ifWfitoto,  studies 447 

piHna,  treatment 54 

Phylloxanthin,  studies 227 

Phylloxera,  classification 650 

control  in  Algeria 353, 757 

gall  form,  studies 756 

parthenogenesis  in 247 

remedies. 660 

studies 766 

PkfUoxera  spp. ,  sex  determination  in 247 

vastatrix.    (See  Grape  phylloxera.) 
PkyidUjtptera  prstputiaih  as  a  cause  of  enteritis 

in  tigers 489 

Physics,  terrestrial  and  cosmical,  U.S.D.A. . .  113 

Physiography  of  Harney  Basin  region 309 

Indiana 718 

soils,  Vt 531 

Physiology  instruction  for  teachers 99 

of  growth 366 

reproduction  in  fowls. 670 

relation  to  appetite 770 

treatise 771 

Phy8opu9  rubrocincta,  notes 356 

Phytic  acid,  distribution  in  plants. 608 

Phy tin  as  a  brain  food 266 

distribution  in  plants 608 

extraction 617 

fertilizing  value 622 

physiological  effects 367 

Phytolacca,  betain  content 30 

Phytomyza  leguminosarum ,  studies 423 

Phytomyxince,  studies 423 

Phytonomus  murinu9.    (See  Alfalfa  leaf  wee- 
vil.) 

punr/a/tw,  notes,  111 453 

Pkytophthora— 

infestajis.    (See   Potato  rot  and   Potato 
blight.) 

omnivora,  notes 748 

spp. ,  culture  experiments,  Ck>nn.State ...  743 
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PJky<op<iMspp.,iDjnrloi]8totea 658 

Pioea  buds,  studies 31 

Pickle  worm,  notes 655 

Pickles,  alum  in,  legislati<m  oonoemlng 463 

analyses 566 

Me 166 

softening,  studies 64 

Pickling  solutions,  absorption  by  meat €3 

Picric  add,  effect  on  germination  of  seeds 242 

Pictou  cattle  disease,  studies 482 

PieritmonvMe,  notes 664 

Pig  bones,  fossil,  studies 170 

houses,  labor-saving  devices  in 7M 

industry  in  Argentina S3 

Prussia. 474 

organs,  normal,  bacteria  in 7& 

Pigeon  disease,  parasitic,  notes 2BS 

grass  as  affected  by  Iron  sulphate, 

Iowa 737 

tremox,  notes,  Can 330 

Pigeons,  breeding  experimoits,  R.1 274 

domestic,  inheritance  of  color  in 171 

wood,  diphtheria  in,  studies K3 

Pigments,  effect  on  rust  formation,  U .S.D .A .  308 

Pigs,  anatomy  and  physiology  of  ovaries  In. .  571 

breeding  in  Scotland 371 

costof  feeding  and  managing,U .S.D .A  ..  188 

dried  beet  pulp  for 471 

potatoes  for 472 

fecundity  in 17U 

feeding  experiments..  70,173,371,473,560.776 

Can 366,369.390 

Colo 371 

Miss 74 

N.C 472 

N.Dak 570 

N.H 776 

Udney  pansite  in,  notes 386 

pasture  for 670 

poisoning  by  oockleburs 683 

hemlock 284 

raising  in  America,  treatise 371 

Colorado,  Colo 473 

red  blood  oorposdes  in,  studies 681 

score  card  for 4M 

Pigweed,  destruction,  S.Dak 436 

Pikas,  Rocky  Mountain,  as  affected  by  ticks, 

Mont 62 

Pike  spawn,  occurrence  of  phosphatids  In 609 

PImenta  oH,  analyses 523 

Pimpla  annuUpe*,  notes,  U.S.D.A 456 

spp.,  notes 248 

Pine,  Austrian,  fertiliser  experiments 740 

blight,  studies,  N.H 744 

blister  rust,  studies 644 

Cembran,  treatise 647 

cone  gall  fly,  life  history 254 

cones  as  affected  by  temperature 337 

distillation 14,444 

forests  in  South  Annam 741 

growth  as  affected  by  amlds 30 

lands,  clearing,  Miss 84 

lodgepole,  reproductive  charactaristicB.  337 

needles ,  respiration  at  low  temperatures  127 

Norway,  myoorrfalsse  on 345 

pifion,  studies 639 
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Pine,  Scotch,  culture  experiments 336 

seedlings,  fertiliBer  experiments 336, 442 

seeds,  germination  as  affected  by  tem- 
perature   338 

experiments 338,441 

lime  and  magnesia  in 30 

storing  experiments 442 

southern,    properties    and    use,   U.S. 

D.A 443 

tar,  effect  on  germination  of  com,  N.Y. 

Cornell 163 

for  treating  seed  com,  Kans 246 

tests  of  strength 47 

white,  blights,  present  status,  U.S.D.A.  552 

currant  rust  affecting,  U.8.D.A .  748 

mensuration 143 

winter  injury,  Me 145 

yield  as  affected  by  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion   443 

Pineapple  diseases,  notes,  P.R 45 

Juice,  analyses 662 

Pineapples- 
analyses,  Fla 307 

culture,  P.R 45 

growth  as  affected  by  manganese,  ITa- 

wall 139 

insects  affecting,  P.R 46 

shipping  experiments,  Hawaii 46 

studies,  Fla 343 

Pinus cembra,  treatise. 547 

eduUs,  studies 639 

^tMt^it,  tests  of  strength 47 

Pipe  maldng  machinery ,  description 292 

PirictUaria  grisea,  notes,  Iowa 743 

Piropbumabigeminum,  studies 785 

canif  as  affected  by  drags 488 

infection  experiments 785 

notes 83,586,785 

hud»<miu9bovi8,  notes 580 

mutan«,  notes 483,680 

parvum  as  affected  by  cold 763 

spp.,  notes 683 

Piroplasmosis  in  bovlnes 683 

calves 580 

cattle,  studies 785 

dogs 488,586,786 

equines 586,684,785 

lecture  on 161 

notes 388 

Pisum,  betain  content 30 

PUigionolU9  specioaus,  notes 248 

Plague  bacUli  in  ecto-parasites  of  squirrels 383 

bubonic,  transmission  by  rats,  U.S. 

D.A 346 

immtmity  of  rats  to 580 

immunization 280 

susceptibility  of  animals  to 751 

transmission  by  fleas 255 

ground  squirrels 153 

Plantaphids,  anatomy 249 

notes 218 

Plant  breeding  experiments- 
notes 28. 47, 229.  .'W3 

with  apples 44..%'« 

Oreg 036 

barley,  Alaska 729 

cereals 736  I 
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with  clover,  Tenn 134 

com 28,92,543 

111 134 

N.H 729 

U.S.D.A 427,691 

cotton,  U.S.D.A 40 

flax 136 

flowers 45 

gladioli 240 

grapes 139,240 

muskmelons.  Ind 437 

pumpkins,  Iowa 333 

sugar  beets 233, 734 

sweetpeas 46 

tobacco 434,542 

Va 434 

wheat 543,641.736 

breeding,  methods 240, 736 

notes 92 

paperon 773 

principles,  U.S.D.A 28 

researches  In 27 

treatise 543,736 

bug,  tarnished,  notes 248 

cells  as  affected  by  poisons 423 

effect  on  transpiration  current 318 

heredity  in 28 

physiology  and  bibliography 29 

development,  studies 32 

diseases- 
bibliography 640 

notes 50,146,640,647,655,744 

Colo 145 

N.C 145 

N.Y.ComeU 138 

U.S.D.A 799 

Vt 549 

relation  to  liming 747 

mineral   substances   In 

soils 640 

weather 50 

Conn.State 742 

report  on 752 

resistance  in,  origin 242 

review  of  literature 640 

studies 745 

treatise 146 

treatment 64,146,151.340,638 

Conn.Storrs 561 

(Set  also  different  kogt  planU.) 

ecology,  problems  in 534 

treatise 625 

entyms  as  affected  by  fertilizers 533 

etiolation,  studies 126 

food,  removal  by  moistttfe,  U.S.D.A  . .      724 

Fusarium  diseases,  studies,  Ariz 49 

growth  as  affected  by  amids 30 

electricity 32,317 

formaldehyde...      128 
phosphoric  acid .       30 

soda 316 

by  day  and  night,  studies 532 

factors  affecting 27 

hybrids,  histology 27 

inspection.    (See  Nursery  in.spection.) 

Uoe,  notes 654 
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Plant  Uoe,  parttdtes,  dasBlflcation 451 

remedies,  Can 350 

Colo 352 

(See  alio  Apple  aphis,  etc.) 

nutrition  investigations,  Fla 343 

oils,  reaction 612 

pathology,  treatise 340 

residues,  effect  on  composition  of  soils . .  312 
tendrils,  strength  of,  as  affected  by  ten- 
sion   318 

tissues  as  affected  by  wind 318 

sine  sulphate 727 

electrical  response  In 317 

Ptonto^ /anc^oto/tf  in  aUialfa  seeds,  Okia 133 

Plantain,  Rugel,  germination  as  affected  by 

manure,  Iowa 737 

Plants - 

acclhnatlration,  U.S.D. A 426 

accumulation  of  nitrates  in 421 

activity  as  affected  by  soils 20 

analyses 302 

as  affected  by  grafting 31 

magnesia 422 

salts G27 

tension 318,728 

assimilation— 

investigations 318 

of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by 727 

carbon  by 422 

mineral  ^bstances  by 227 

phosphoric  acid  by 722 

potash  by 722 

bet  ain  con  ten  t 30 

coloring  matter  In,  studies 627, 726 

composition  as  affected  by— 

fertilizers 226 

sodium,  R.l 212 

culture,  bibliography 405 

inlndo-China 536 

treatise 495,730 

distribution  in  arid  regions 635 

the  Philippines 630 

of  rennet  in 533 

drug,  descriptions,  V.S.D.A 320 

effect  on  atmospheric  temperature  and 

humidity 526 

enryms  in 31, 228, 317 

forcing  experiments 644 

formation  of  anthocyanin  in C28 

freezing  experiments 127 

grnft  hybrids,  studies 320 

herbaceous,  grafting  experiments 544 

house,  treatise 441 

imports.  U.S.D.  A 27, 424 

improvement 43 

in  Alaska.  Alaska 799 

equatorial  Africa 66 

industrial,  culture  in  Argentina 631 

injury  by  frost  and  hail 50 

infef'ts  affecting 146 

light^perceptlon  organs  in 728 

lime  and  magnesia  lor 30,316,624 

manganese  in 717 

me<llclnal.  culture  in  Argentina 631 

movement  in • 318 

nematodes  affecting 749 
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of  Mount  Ro6e,  Nev 15 

San  Bernardino  Mountains 449 

oleaginous,  book xr? 

ornamental,  culture,  Alaska 738 

in  Wyoming,  Wyo 27 

nitrate  of  soda  for 142 

perfume,  treatise 307 

phosphorus  compounds  in,  extraction 517 

photosynthesis  in 219 

poisonous,  notes , 496 

predisposition  to  parasitic  diseases 745 

relation  to  formation  of  loess 2lft 

respiration  investigaiious 32, 127. 532 

selHertiUty  in J9 

solanaceous,  A'egetabie  rennets  in HJ9 

transformation  of  starch  in 229 

transpiration 27. 72S 

tuber,  water-storing  capacity 23^ 

wild,  variation  and  correlation  in •** 

woody,  as  affectod  by  fertiliters 230 

PUumodiophon  spp.,  studies 423 

Plofmodmm  prsKOx,  devetopment 5S7 

PUumopara  cubeiuU,  notes t.55 

pir^«a,notes bJ6 

vUicola,  notes 644 

Plastein ,  cleavage  products,  studies 9 

Plaster,  land.    (See  Gypsum.) 

Plemrlielia  abietina,  Ufe  history 254 

Pleuro-pneumonia,  contagious- 
danger  from  imported  cattle 179 

in  cattle 179 

horses 585 

prevalence  in  West  Australia 79 

Plodia   inUTpunctelia.       (See   Indian   meal 
moth.) 

Plow,  motor,  description 291.589 

Plowing  by  steam  in  the  Philippines 580 

en^e,  electrical,  description 97 

experiments 425 

traction,  progress  in 186 

Plum  aphis,  notes 648 

brown  rot,  notes 643 

curculio,  notes 252,554.555 

diseases,  notes.  Mo.  Fruit 243 

studies 343 

Jelly,  Investigations 460 

Juice,  analyses 767 

leaves,  chlorin  content 3D 

pollen ,  distribution  by  wind ,  Oreg 636 

Plums,  blossoming  as  affected  by  ether 236 

cultivation  v.  sod  mulch  for,  Mich 333 

growth  by  day  and  night,  studies 533 

improvement 92 

insects  affecting,  S.C 157 

Japan  hybrid,  notes 438 

new,  descriptions,  Ohio 545 

varieties,  Can 332 

Mich 333 

Tex 544 

wild,  analyses 525 

PluUUa  maeuUpennU.    (See  Diamond  back 
moth.) 

Plymouth  Rocks,  barring  in 671 

Pneumonia,  transmission  by  bacilli 585 

treatment 585,783 

(See  alw  Pleuro-pneumonia.) 
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Poa  abp$9inica,  analyses 664 

Podinu  placidus,  notes,  N.H 759 

Podospkxrakucolricka,  notes 50 

ozjfacafUkx,  notes 643 

Poison  weed  problem  in  the  West 178 

Poisons,  distribution  In  mushrooms 629 

effect  on  plant  cells 423 

Polarimeter  observations,  U.S.D. A 525 

Polarization  and  saocharimetry ,  treatise 611 

Polenske  test,  value 13 

Polenta,  analyses 363 

Poles,  consumption  in  the  United  States —  444 

Pollen,  distribution  by  wind,  Oreg 636 

Polpckrosis  viteaTta.    (See  Grape  berry  moth.) 

Polygnotus  parasite,  notes 452 

Polygonum,  betain  content 30 

Poly graphus,  new  species,  description 247 

Polppfza  sp,,  notes,  U.S.D. A 559 

Po/jrportMspp.,  notes,  U.S.D. A 448 

Polfstictus  versicoior,  notes,  U.S.D.  A 448 

Poiysligma  ockraceum,  notes 245 

Pomelo  root  disease,  notes 344 

Pomology  at  (iclsenheim 638 

instruction  In 690 

Pond  mud,  analyses 316 

Pontotoc  County,  Miss.,  soil  survey,  U.S.D.  A  618 

Poor  in  the  slums,  betterment 364 

Poplar  canker,  notes ^ 645 

Poplars,  myeorrhiwe  on 345 

Poppies,  breeding 543 

experiments 28 

culture 332 

Poppy  oil,  reaction 612 

seed  cake,  analyses 668 

effect  on  milk 174 

Population,    MendeUan,   ancestral    gametic 

correlations  in 771 

Popu/iw(^an(fi(/en/a/a,  mycorrhlzseon 345 

Pork-cheese,  poisoning  of  man  by 80 

composition  as  affected  by  feeds 173 

production,  cost,  Colo 371 

In  Mississippi,  Miss 398 

peas  for,  Miss 74 

Porocephalus  moniliformis,  studies 287 

Port  inspection  work,  review 65 

Porthelria  ditpar.    (See  G  ipsy  moth . ) 

Porto  Rico  College,  notes 095 

Station,  notes 97,499,605 

Post  horse  ser\'Ice  In  France 371 

Potash- 
absorption  by  soils 19 

assimilation  by  plants 722 

content  of  nitrogenous  substances 721 

deposits,  ammonia  and  nitrates  In 721 

development 720 

In  north  Chile 721 

Upper  Alsace 223,721 

determination  as  phosphomoly bdate 620 

in  potassic  rocks 410 

potassium  fertilizers. . .  703 

soils 209,620 

distribution  In  cultivated  soils 715 

effect  on  apples,  Pa 237 

composition  of  plants 226 

growth  of  cereals,  R.I 224 

forest  seedlings 221 

plantB 132 
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fertilizers,  analyses 122 

comparison 443 

N.Y.ComeU 426 

fertilizing  value 23,120,122,231,541,621 

Can 312 

Ky 330 

Miss 329 

R.I 212 

S.C 429 

Tex.  645 

loss  of,  in  commercial  fertilizers 223 

removal  by  streams 122 

requirements  of  clay  soils,  N.H 714 

salts.    (See  Potassium  salts.) 

silicate,  avaUibiUty 26 

solubility  as  affected  by  soils,  N.n 716 

investigations 721 

N.H 716 

tests  in  mixed  fertilizers 620 

Potassium- 
acetate,  effect  on  ripening  of  dates 728 

and  sodium ,  similarity  in  behavior 627 

carbonate  from  kelp,  notes 223 

chlorid,  effect  on  Bacillus  subtilia 627 

phosphate,  reaction  with  soils,  N.H 714 

r61e  of,  In  plants 29 

salts,  analyses 624 

R.I 212 

discovery  in  Alsace 122 

effect  on  color  in  plants 627 

fertUIzIng  value 23,120,122,639 

industry  In  Germany 223 

notes 223, 316 

phjrslological  effects 367 

preparation  from  seaweed  ash 122 

reaction  with  soils,  N.H 713 

use  In  France 720 

sulphate,  effect  on  yeast 660,661 

Potato- 
beetle,  Colorado,  spread 650 

remedies,  Minn 137 

blight,  effect  on  composition  of  potatoes . .  447 

notes,  Colo 145 

prevalence  In  Ireland 746 

treatment 747 

Me 424 

digger,  description 87 

diseases,  notes 50,243,447,746 

Colo 430 

Me 144 

Mhin 137 

treatment,  Vt 649 

dry  rot,  notes 643 

drying  apparatus,  description 380 

industry  In  Germany,  yearbook. .  480 

flakes  for  pigs 173,371 

Fusarium  disease,  notes 744 

growers'  field  meeting,  Ohio 233 

industry  In  the  United  States,  U.S.D.A .  032 

Colorado,  Colo 430 

leaf  curl,  effect  on  yield  of  potatoes 243 

Investigations 243 

moth,  notes 450 

rot,  treatment 747 

scab  as  affected  by  liming,  Me 146 

notes 242,450,656 

treatment 51 
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seed ,  selection  and  treatment,  Colo 430 

sorting  machine,  description 490 

stalk  borer,  notes 251 

warty  disease,  studies 660 

Potatoes- 
analyses 766 

Can 329 

as  affected  by  elnc  sulphate 727 

autolysis 262 

closslfloation,  Minn 137 

competitive  tests 37 

composition  as  affected  by  blight 447 

cooking  in  flreless  cookers 166 

cost  of  production,  U.8.D.A 188 

cultivation  experiments,  If  d 136 

culture 631 

experiments 138 

Can 321 

Md 136 

Me 424 

Ohio 233 

in  Minnesota,  Minn 137 

under  straw,  U.S. D,  A 93 

destruction  by  mice,  U.S.D.  A 66 

dried,  analx'ses 777 

for  horses 777 

pigs 173. 472, 776 

fertilizer  experiments 23,25, 

121, 122. 13«.  221. 418. 529 

Me 424 

Ohio 216,222 

R.I 730 

Tenn 116.132 

for  pigs 473 

grafting  experiments 31 

greening  experiments 534 

growth  as  affected  by  soil  temperature. . .  20 

insects  affecting,  Colo 430 

irrigation  experiments,  Can 36 

losses  in  1909,  Va.  Truck 430 

marketing  and  storing,  Colo 430 

physiolog>'  of,  studies,  Ariz 49 

seed  as  affected  by  cold  storage,  Md 136 

selection,  Ohio 233 

seeding  experiments,  Minn 137 

spraying  experiments 147 

steamed,  for  pigs 371 

varieties 137 

.Vlaska 729 

Can .36.37,321,322,326.327 

Md 136, 137 

Me 424 

Minn 137 

N.Dak 535 

Ohio 233 

Tenn 132 

resistant  to  disease.  Can 322 

U.S.D.  A....  745 
yield  as  affected  by- 
diseased  seed,  Minn 137 

fungicides,  Me 424 

leaf  curl 243 

size  of  seed 138 

Md 137 

N.Dak 536 

spraying 147 
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yield  as  affected  by— continued. 

spraying,  Minn 137 

time  of  cutting  seed 539 

yield  under  dry  farming,  Wyo 131 

Poulard  flour,  baking  tests 359 

Poultry— 

as  affected  by  cold  storage 261. 262 

book 473.673 

breeding- 
experiments 571 

Me 372 

U.S.D.A 271 

stock,  selection,  U.S. D. A 274 

use  of  selection  numbers  in 773 

colony  house,  construction,  Oreg 75 

destructionby  rats,  U.S.D.A 346 

experiments,  Can 372 

Me 273 

liarm,  successful,  description,  U.S.D.A ...  172 

feeds,  analyses 72,668 

Ky 3C7 

Mass 172 

Me 471 

N.H 72 

N.J 471 

N.Mex 72 

Vt 274 

Wis 274 

house,  curtain-front,  U.S. D. A 244 

disfailectant,  Cr.S.D.A 274 

houses,  heated  t7.  unheated,  Can 372 

industry  in  Massachusetts 732 

Scotland 372 

Judging 494 

lice,  remedies,  Me 273 

notes 2«5 

management  at  Maine  Station,  U . S. D.  A .  274 

manure,  notes,  N.H 799 

parasites,  notes 161 .  256 

treatise 587 

picking  machine,  description 393 

raising  in  Martinique G85 

notes 74 

relation  to  crows,  R.I 246 

U.S.D.A 691 

treatise 173,372.473,673 

records,  i>edigree,  keeping,  R.I 274 

{See  aUo  Chfckens,  Ducks,  etc.) 

Power  machines,  friction  hoist  for 400 

p-Oxyphenylethylamin  in  Enunental  cheese.  478 

Prairie  ant, mound-buUding, notes,  U.S.D.A .  93 

County,Ark.,8oU  survey,  U.S.D.A...  618 

Praon,  new  species,  description 452 

Prajfs  dUsCf  notes 159 

Precipitation— 

at  North  Platte,  Nebr 129 

effect  on  yield  of  crops 526 

in  Arizona,  Ariz 33 

Idaho,  Idaho 617 

Texas 616 

(See  also  Rahifall,  Snowfall,  etc.) 

Precipitin  reaction,  studies 10 

Preoooling  apparatus,  description 45 

Preservatives,  detectton  in  meat 704 

effect  on  barnyard  manure 720 

butter,  Can 378 

fermentation 164 
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Preservatives,  effect  on  meat 261 

examination 566 

food,  minimal  quantities 463 

In  canned  meat 164 

cream 780 

patent,  notes 164 

sulphite,  studies 381 

Preserves,  analyses 462, 463 

methods  of  analysis 521 

Pressure,  effect  on  roots  of  VMafaba 728 

Prentiss  County,  Miss.,  soil  survey,  U.8.D.A .  618 

Prickly  pears,  preparation  of  brandy  from ...  64 

Primrose,  evening,  destruction,  Iowa 737 

Prince's  metallic  brown,  effect  on  rust  forma- 
tion, U.S.D.A 208 

Prisoners,  cost  of  feeding 166 

Privet  leaves,  chlorin  content 30 

Prodecaioma  phptophaga,  notes,  N.Y.Comell . .  351 

Prodenia  sp.,  notes 252 

Promethee,  new  species,  description 452 

Pro|Nletary  articles,  analyses 66 

ProtpaUa  auratUii  n.  sp.,  notes 462 

ProtpaUeUa  ditupidkola  n.  sp. ,  description ...  758 

Proteid  preparations,  determination  in  meat.  303 

requirements  of  animals 366 

Proteids— 

body  requirements 67 

digestion  as  affected  by  salt 770 

plant,  formation  as  affected  by  light 228 

studies 366 

Protein,  absorption  as  affected  by  lactic  fer- 
ments    466 

in  the  large  intestine 265 

acids,  elimination  by  urine 665 

amid  nitrogen  of 168 

book  and  bibliography 210,517 

cleavage  investigations 365 

products,  utilization 67 

coagulation,  investigations 263 

compounds,  formation 417 

detection 302 

determination  in  milk 109 

dlgesUbnity 667 

as  affected  by  gluten..  667 

digestion  and  absorption 664 

metabolism 267,365,466,664 

minimum  requirements 365 

salts,  r61e  in  biology 607 

substitution  of  amlds  for 66G.  667 

toxicity  as  affected  by  heat 681 

ProtocaUiphora  chrpsorrfuta  in  bird  nests 356 

Protoparce  Carolina,  notes 654 

Protozoa,  heredity  and  variation  in 469, 470 

notes 184 

pathogenic,  notes 579 

treatise  and  bibliography 246 

Protozoan  diseases  as  affected  by  drug  dosage.  581 

Protozoology,  parasitic,  bibliography 728 

Provender  feed,  analyses,  R.I 068 

Prussian    blue,    effect    on    ru.st    formation, 

U.S.D.A 208 

Prussic  acid.    (See  Hydrocyanic  acid.) 

Ptammodei  reieheri,  notes 557 

Pgectrocladius  stratiotU  n.  sp.,  no«ps 550 

Pseudococcus— 

cUrL    (See  Citrus  mealy  bug.) 

cUri  var.  ooleorum  n.  sp. ,  description 649 


Paeudococcus— Continued.  Page. 

nipx  parasites,  introduction  inCb  Hawaii.  450 

pandani,  notes 561 

Mfolii,  notes,  lU 58, 454 

Pseudococcus,  new  species,  description 757 

PseudocommU  vUis,  studies 423 

PMeudomomubraasicxacidK,  studies 615 

campestris,  notes,  Fla 342 

Pteudotiuga  taiifolia,  adaptability  to  Europe.  241 

as  affected  by  frosts 639 

Psycbrometer,  portable  rotation,  U.S.D.A. . .  113 
PsyUiodes  punctiUata.    (See  Hop  flea-beetle.) 

PUromaltu  sp.,  notes 264 

Ptomaine  poisoning  in  pigs 381 

Ptomaines,  transmission  by  rats,  U.S.D.A...  346 

Public  institutions,  food  supplies  in 198 

land  laws  in  the  United  States 86 

Pnceinia  atparagi.    (See  Asparagus  rust.) 

graminia,  notes 80 

prunif  notes 245 

spp.,  notes 640, 641 

Pueraria  (hwibergiana,  value,  U.S.D.A 732 

Puerperal  eclampsia.    (Set  If  Ilk  fever.) 

PuUx  irritant,  notes  U.S.D.A 62 

Palp  wood,   consumption   in   the   United 

States 444 

PtUvinaria  irmunurabilis.    (See  Maple-scale, 
cottony.) 

p«W«,  notes,  Fla 349 

Pump  for  lamps,  description 490 

water  and  plunger,  description ^  490 

Pumping  plants  for  irrigation,  N.Mex 793 

description ...  86 

installation  and  operation..  588 

tests,  U.S.D.A 289 

Pumpkin  beetle,  banded,  notes 559 

seeds,  lime  and  magnesia  in 30 

Pumpkins,  canning  in  the  home,  U.S.D.A...  278 

for  pigs 670 

formation  of  starch  in 727 

self-fertmty  in 29 

transmission  of  sugars  by,  Iowa. .  333 

Pumps  at  Newcastle  exhibition 490 

Purdue  University,  notes 695,693 

Purin  base^  in  caviar 660 

metabolism,  physiology  of 67 

Purins,  excretion,  as  affected  by  chocolate  and 

coffee 770 

Purple  scale,  notes 752 

remedies,  U.S.D.A 364,366 

Pus  cells.    (Set  Leucocytes.) 

Putnam  County,  Mo.,  soil  survey,  U.S.D.A  .  618 

scale,  notes.  Mo.  Fruit 60 

Pwft-nyet,  notes 658 

Ppraliafarinalis,  studies,  N.C 558 

Pyrausta  machacraHs,  notes 159 

PyretophofUB  coatalis,  notes 652, 792 

Pjrhellometer  observations,  U.S. D. A 525 

Pyridln,    effect    on    germination    of   com, 

N.Y.ComeU 153 

Pyrocatechin,  effect  on  fermentation 165 

plant  cells 424 

Pjrrogallol,  effect  on  rust  formation,  U.S.D.A.  207 

Quack  grass  as  host  plant  of  Hessian  fly 557 

eradication,  Iowa 737 

studies 543 

Quails,  breeding  experiments. 450 
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Quarries,  abandoned ,  reforestation  in  France .  740 

QitrrciM  ofiutfica  disease,  notes,  Fla 343 

Quince  juice,  analjrses 767 

leaf  spot,  perfect  stage 748 

Rabbit  oestode,  new,  description 84 

Rabbits  as  affected  by  yohimbine 570 

destruction 563 

heredity  in,  studies 200.773 

metabolism  experiments,  U.8.D.A..  168 

notes 556 

poisoning  by  calcium  cyanamid 530 

sarooptic  mange  in 553 

Rabies,  control 482 

diagnosis  and  bibliography 784 

nature  and  cause 784 

notes G46 

prevalence  in  Canada 482 

Minnesota 381 

the  United  States ....  784 

virus  from  young  dogs,  virulence 084 

Race  crossing,  relation  to  sex  ratio 270 

Radne  County,  Wis.,  soil  survey,  U.S.D.  A..  618 

Radiation,  solar,  progress  in 615 

Radish  bacterial  disease,  treatment 51 

maggot,  notes 251 

western,  notes,  U.S.D. A 569 

wild,  destruction 228 

Me 424 

Radishes- 
assimilation  of  minerals  by 227 

growth  as  affected  by  electricity,  Cui....  332 

utilization  of  saccharose  by 127 

RafHa,  report  on 426 

Ragl ,  phosphoric  acid  in 660 

Ragweed,  destruction,  Iowa 737 

S.Dak 436 

germination  as  affected  by  manure, 

Iowa 737 

Ragwort,  extirpation 482 

Railroad  ties,  statistics 444 

Railroads,  assessment  in  drainage  districts. ..  85 

forestry  for 339 

Rain,  effect  on  soot  content  of  air 302 

sprayed  foliage.  Ill 548 

fertilizing  value,  Can 308 

removal  of  plant  food  by,  U.S.D.  A 724 

sodium  and  chlorin  content 712 

with  low  temperatures,  U.S.D.A 113 

Rainfall  as  affected  by  forests 214 

distribution 617 

effect  on  yield  of  com 415 

In  Alabama,  Ala.College 39 

Barbados 213 

Mexico 712 

Wyoming,  Wyo 131 

mechanical  energy  of 214 

relation  to  grape  black  rot,  N.Y.Cor- 
nell   344 

lrrIgaUon,U.S.D.A 288 

spring  flow 16 

sugar  production *  213 

variation  at  Kingston,  U.S.D.A 112 

(See  also  Precipitation.) 

Ramie,  culture  in  Trinidad 37 

report  on 426 

value  and  use 536 


Rams,  feeding  experiments,  Iowa 370 

Ramuiaria  beUe,  notes 1-17 

ftfticote,  notes €42 

Range  improvement,  Ariz 33 

Ransom  County  soil  survey,  U.S.D^ 61S 

Rape,  breeding : 543 

experiments 736 

culture  experiments 233,332 

dust,  fertfllzing  value 229 

fertlUier  experiments 622 

Fla 328 

requirements 233 

forpi^ * 473.570 

seed  oake,  analyses 668 

eflectonmilk IT4 

phosphoric  add  in 623 

meal,  analyses G6S 

varieties 233 

Raphanus  rapkanittrum,  des&uctlon,  Me 4M 

R.I...  635 

Raspberries,  culture  and  marketing.  Oreg 637 

disease  resistant,  Ohio 545 

new,  descriptions,  U.S.  D.  A 738 

self.fertlllty  in 29 

varietie8,Can 332 

Mich 333 

Pa 239 

Raspberry  bytunis,  studies,  Ohio ^3.254 

diseases,  notes.  Mo.  Fruit 243 

flower  beetle,  notes 251 

Jelly,  analyses 661 

juice,  extracting  and  marketing . .  767 

Rat  diseases,  notes 580,666 

laws  in  various  countries 646 

proof  granary,  description 491 

viruses,  studies  and  bibliography 152, 579 

Ratin  bacillus,  characteristics 153 

Rations,  army,  in  Europe  and  Japan 66 

for  live  stock.  La 569 

grain,  for  milk  production,  Mass 172 

method  of  balancing. 274 

Rats,  animal  parasites  in 580 

biology SSO 

breeding  ex];>erlments. 270 

brown,  economic  Importance,  U .S.  D.  A .  346 

destruction 152 

U.S.D.A 346,751 

destructiveness,  U.S.D.A 346 

in  Mexico 646 

digestion  experiments 568 

habits,  U.S.D.A 346 

immunity  to  plague 580 

immunization  against  plague 280 

treatise 645 

Red  clover.    (See  Clover,  red.) 

dog  flour.    (See  Flour,  red  dog.) 

lead,  effect  on  rust  formation,  U.S.D.A .  206 

mite,  notes 2S6 

oxld,     function     in     rust    formation, 

U.S.D.A 306 

scale.    (See  Scale,  red.) 
spider.    (See  Spider,  red.) 

Reddingarea,Cal.,  soil  survey,  U.S.D.A 619 

Reducing  agents,  effect  on  rust  formation, 

U.S.D.A 207 

Reductases  In  milk,  bibliography 378 
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Redwater.   (5«f  Texas  fever.)  Page. 

Rhodesian.    (See   African  coast 
fever.) 

Reflorlt,  effect  on  germination  of  seeds 242 

Reforestation,  effect  on  soil  conservation 219 

In  Belgium  and  France 740 

New  York 143 

UbayeValley 48 

Retknctometer,  use 622 

Refrigeration  car,  new,  description 739 

Renugia  fruffoUs,  notes. 646 

Renal  excretions,  composition 266 

Rennet,  activity  as  affected  by  various  fiio- 

tors. 379 

distribution  in  plants 533 

studies 379 

vegetable,  coagulation  of  milk  by . .  76, 175 

studies. 629 

Renomm^,  analyses 151 

Reproduction  in  fowls,  studies. 260, 670 

Reptiles,  destruction 645 

of  Athabasca-Mackenzie  region, 

U.8.D.A 750 

San  Bernardino  Mountains 449 

Rescue  grass,  culture,  Tex 536 

Reservoirs,  evaporation  fh)m,  U.8.D.A —  112,115 

Resins,  notce 496,668 

Resorcln,  effect  on  plant  cells 424 

Respiratory  exchange  apparatus,  description .  665 

■   Ininfants 665 

Respiration  experiments— 

at  Carnegie  Institution 366 

with  diabetic  patients 666 

men,  mercurial  poisoning  in 467 

RkagoUtig  pomonella,    (See  Apple  maggot.) 

Rheumatism,  diagnosis 183 

RhinhppHa  sp. ,  notes 646 

Rkipkephahu  appendkulatuit  notm 763 

ianffuineui,  notes 184 

Rhiplcephalus,  new  species,  description 654 

RkUohiiu  verUralU,  notes 1 60 

RkkoeUmia  vioUteea^  notes 147 

Rkizoglirpf^tueehinoput,  note» 753 

Rkizopus  spp.,  notes.  Me 145 

Rhode  Island  College,  notes 97,499 

Station,  financial  statement ...  295 

notes 499 

report  of  director 295 

Rhodesian    redwater.    (See    African    coast 
fever.) 

Rhododendron  buds,  studies 31 

leaves,  chlorin  content 30 

Rkopalotipkum  vkix  n  jip.,  description 451 

Rhubarb  as  affected  by  flea  beetles,  U.S.D.A.  155 

J2ktt«  coriarta  as  a  pepper  adulterant 10 

RkfttekUei  hdtUeti^  color  dimorphism  In 753 

spp.,  notes 653 

RkyMotkeeakalaiediUiioXss 62G 

Ribes  leaves,  chlorin  content 30 

Rice,  analyses 564, 766 

Can 367 

Me 165,463 

and  wheat  starch,  differentiation 522 

as  acause  of  beri-beri 466 

affected  by  salt  water,  Tex 540 

bran,  analyses,  Miss 668 
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Rice,  breeding,  notes 132 

brusone,  studies 243 

bug,  notes 649 

by-products  for  live  stock.  La. 560 

culture  experiments 425,631 

feed,  analyses 73 

Mass 172 

meal,  effect  on  milk 174 

feeding  value 174 

fertiliser  experiments 621,622,623 

germination  as  affected  by  submersion, 

Ariz 34 

hulls,  determination  In  feeding  stuffs. .  211 

industry  to  Hawaii 41 

Indo-Chlna 540 

.irrigation  experiments 290 

lime  and  magnesia  for 30,624 

manganese  for 624 

oiled,  digestibility 565 

phosphoric  acid  in 660 

polish,  analyses,  Miss 668 

preparation  for  sale,  report  on 564 

products,  analyses.  Can 367 

uncured,  as  a  cause  of  beri-beri 766 

unglased,  analyses 565 

varieties 425, 540 

weevil,  notes 647, 655 

remedies. 348 

studies,N.C 558 

Ridge  drill,  desortptkm 490 

Riley  County,  Kans.,  soil  survey,  U.S.D.A . .  618 

Rhiderpest  virus,  filtration  experiments 486 

Ringworms  in  dogs 684 

River  deposit,  analyses.  Can 316 

systems  in  South  Dakota,  U.S.D.A ...  288 

Rivers,  pollution 626 

Road  laws,  U.S.D.A 799 

machine,  description 290 

making,  new  iypb 480 

treatise 391 

roller,  description 87 

Roads  as  affected  by  automobiles 29Q 

bituminous  materials  for,  examination  710 

constnicting  and  repahlng,  U.S.D.A.  185 

Improvement  in  New  Jersey 290 

South  Carolina 589 

macadam,  construction  In  Illinois 186 

repairing 391 

Robertson  County  soil  survey,  U.S.D.A 618 

Rocamadour  goat  cheese,  manufacture 578 

Rock  phosphate.    (See  Phosphate.) 

Rocks,  dike,  analyses,  Ky 306 

potasslc,  fertilizing  value 223 

soil  producing,  decomposition 223 

weathering,  relation  of  chem  Istry  to . .  301 

Rodents,  destructiveness,  In  Mexico 646 

Roller  and  water  tank,  construction 391 

Root  crops- 
analyses,  Can 330 

culture 731 

destruction  by  mice,  U.S.D.A 55 

fetlllser  experiments 529,730 

for  pigs 473 

industry  In  Denmark 796 

seeding  experiments,  N.  Y.Comell. .  426 
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varieties 230 

N.Dak 635 

exoTBtions,  obemioal  nature 32 

toxic  properties 320 

maggot,  notes,  U.S.D.A 560 

Roots  as  affected  by  pressure 728 

ensjrmic  action  of 120 

mineral  constituents 312 

mutual  interactions  of 310 

oxidising  power 422 

toxic  properties 120 

wheat,  as  affected  by  fertilizers 533 

Roqaette,  notes,  Can 331 

Rota  eanina,  development  of  anthocyanin  in .  228 

Rose  chafer,  notes 249,647 

Can 360 

galls,  descriptions 63 

green-fly,  anatomy  and  bibliography ...  757 

mildew,  notes,  Fla 342 

relation  to  oak  mildew 246 

sawfly,  notes,  U.S.D.A 67 

scale,  notes,  Mo.  Fruit 00 

seed  chalcls,  life  history,  N.Y.Comell . .  361 

slugs,  notes,  U.S.D.A 67 

twig  disease,  notes 646 

Roselle  disease,  notes,  Fla 343 

Roaellinia  bothrina,  notes 343 

Ros(<8  as  affected  by  magnesia 422  j 

culture,  treatise 336 

modification  of  color  in G27  { 

varieties  for  Ontario.  Can 336 

Rotation  experiments 229,730 

Can 326 

Kans 733 

Ohio 216,222 

Pa 217 

R.I 730 

S.C 428 

U.S.D.A 632 

Va 433 

Roundworms,  notes 184 

Roup  in  fowls,  paper  on 387 

Royal  Institute  for  Instruction  in  Viticulture, 

Pomology,  and  Hortlcultiue 690 

Rubber- 
analyses  340, 444 

canker,  notes 246 

Ceara,  culture  experiments 630 

culture 636 

in  India 240 

theSudan 49 

disease,  notes 150 

Ilevea,  animals  affecting 661 

industry  in  the  Kongo,  manual 741 

insects  affecting 648 

latex,  coagulating  experiments 647 

notes 741 

notes 496 

palo  amarillo,  economic  importance 340 

Para,  disease,  notes 150, 749 

nuts,  analyses 668 

root  diseases,  studies 749 

seed,  mites  affecting 460 

tapping  experiments 144 

tree,  new  species,  notes 444 

Rubbing  post  for  live  stock 287 


Pmge. 

Rubus  leaves,  chlorin  content 30 

/?iiMw  oocMtoitolJ^  as  affected  by  tension 318 

Rum,  distillation 519 

Runux  etUjmt  as  affected  by  iron  sulphate. 

S.Dak 436 

Rural  amusements,  relation  to  Cum  labor 

problem 688 

buUdlngs,  treatise 396 

conununities,  paper  on 197 

conditions  in  the  South,  U.S.D.A 796 

depopulation  in  France 491,796 

Oennany,  remedies. .  395 

economics,  papers  on 395 

research  in 514 

yearbook 90 

homes,  modem  appliances  in 188 

typical,  paper  on 5t.7 

Ufe,  rehabiliuaon 590 

relation  to  science 3»5 

population  in  Oennany,  diet 66 

problems,  relation  to  agricultural  col- 

leges 514 

sanitation  in  the  South 5S0 

school  problem  in  Germany 6nS 

schools.    {See  Schools,  rural.) 

welfore,  promotion fiHS 

Russian  thistle  as  affected  by  iron  sulphate. 

S.Dak 436 

effect  on  wheat  germination, 

Wash 130 

notes.  Can 331 

Ruafula  enuika  as  a  cause  of  mycorrhlze —  345 

Rust  formation,  theory,  U.S.D.A 207 

fungi,  culture  experiments 321 

Rusts  of  Finland,  bibliography 321 

{Su  aUo  Com,  Wheat,  etc.) 
Ruta-bagas.    (5ee  Swedes.) 

Rye,  analyses 72 

NJ 471 

bran,  analyses 72 

feeding  value 174 

breeding  experiments ^ 730 

composition  as  affected  by  storage 262 

culture  experiments,  Alaska 720 

Can 325 

feed,  analyses,  Wis 274 

feeding  value 174 

ferUliser  experiments....  122,221,426.720.722 

R.1 730 

flour,  misbranding,  U.S.  D.  A 566 

for  pigs 570 

germination  as  affected  by  fertilisers. . .  221 

grass  seed,  tests 731 

growth  as  affected  by  fertilisers,  R.I . . .  224 

hay,  yield  under  dry  liarming,  Wyo  —  131 

Industry  in  Austria 635 

lime  and  magnesia  for 30 

middlings,  analyses 72 

mildew,  hivestlgations 641 

root  excretions,  chemical  nature 33 

seedlings  as  affected  by  fertilisers,  R.I.  228 

starch,  identiflcation 411 

varieties 235,631 

Can 322.327 

yield  under  dry  fuming,  Wyo 131 

Sabak,  analyses 225 
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Sdccharlinetry  and  polariiatlon,  treatise til  1 

Saccharin ,  detection  in  cream 707, 780 

Saeeharomycts  cerevisiM,  sUidiea 661 

oordfrtnoiini, notes,  Hawaii...  579 
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diseases 640 

moor,  bacteriological  investigations 118 

nitrification  in 21 

muck,  reaction  with  salts,  N.H 713 

treatment,  U.S.D.A 691 

niter,  analyses 528 

nitrification  In 20,21,118,119,416.619.716 

N.C 119 

as  affected  by  carbon  bi- 

sulphid 716 

nitrogen  content,  Wyo 528 

determination,  N.J . .  530 

variations  In 417 

economy  In 417 

In,  studies 716 

nonnltrlfying,  in  North  Carolina 22 

of  Argentina,  analyses 311 

Bengal,  notes 718 

Florida,  classification 619 

Georgia,  analyses,  U  .S.D . A 528 

Idaho,  analyses,  Idaho 617 

Kentucky,  analyses,  Ky 331 

Mauritius,  manganese  in 717 

Mexico,  analyses 718 

Nevis,  Leeward  Islands,  analyses. . .  718 

New  Zealand,  analyses 18 

North  Carolhia,  bacteria  In 619 
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Soils  or  Pennsylvania,  utilisation 18 

San  Antonio  region,  notee,  U.S.D.A  535 

the  Netherlands,  analyses 18 

Transvaal,  analyses 610 

Trinidad,  analyses 218 

Wisconsin,  phosphoric  acid  in 218 

oligodynamic,  constituents  of 120 

oxidation  in 120 

perroeability,  relation  to  irrigation 313 

phosphates  in,  maintenance,  Wis 218 

physical  properties,  text-book 92 

productiveness  as  affected  by  physical 

properties 416 

Judging 117 

reaction  with  manurial  salts,  N.H . . .  713, 714 

ofcoUoldsto 301 

removal  of  fertilising  constituents  from .  19 

saline,  character  and  function 117 

solubility  of  potash  in,  N.H 715 

steamed,  effect  on  plant  growth 716 

sterilization,  effect  on  bacteria 417 

sterilized ,  bacteriological  studies 118 

chemistry  of 219 

swamp,  analyses,  Can 312 

tobacco,  of  Milton  Grove,  analyses,  Pa.  217 

water  content  as  affected  by  cultivation  527 

soluble   constituents,    analyses, 

Ariz 9 

Sqja  kispida,  economic  value,  U.S.D.A 732 

Solanacero.  xenia  in 229 

Solanum  duberotumf  studies 28 

spp.,  studies 27,320 

Solanums,  grafting  experiments 544 

Solar  constant,  researches  on,  U.S.D.A 113 

radiation,  progress  In 615 

Soldiers,  agricultural  education  for 191 

feeding 66,67 

Solenopsis— 

germinata,  remedlea,  P.R 353 

molesta,  notes,  111 59 

tenuis  destructive  to  codling  moth,  Va. . .  457 
validiusculus  destructive  to  codling  moth, 

U.S.D.A 456 

Soot  content  of  air,  determination 302 

determ  ination  in  air,  apparatus  for 108 

Sophonjaponica ,  transformation  of  starch  in .  228 

Sorbus  latifolia, ioTm&iion  of  anthocyanln  in . .  228 

Sorbus-secd  chalcis,  life  history,  N.Y.Comell.  351 

Sorehead ,  prevalence  In  Cape  Colony 386 

Sore  mouth  In  pigs,  Colo 79 

Sorghum,  analyses 564 

culture  experiments,  Idaho 630 

Nebr 130 

fertilizer  experiments,  Tenn 1 16 

for  cows,  Ga 777 

pigs 570 

germination  as  affected  by  sub- 
mersion, Ariz 34 

notes.  Miss 329 

silage  for  cows,  Fla 375 

varieties,  Can 327 

U.S.D.A 536 

Sorosphxra  veronkx,  studies 423 

Souma  In  horses,  treatment 184 

Soup  tablets,  preparation  and  analyses 660 


Sooth  African  locust  bureau,  report. 451 

Dakota  College,  notes 97 

Station,  financial  statement...  93 

notes. 695 

report  of  director. 93 

Southwestern  Interstate  Country  Life  Com- 

mission. 199 

Sow  thistle,  destruction,  Can 331 

Soy-bean  cake,  analyses 471,668 

fertilizing  value 541 

for  cows. 474 

phosphoric  acid  in 623 

meal,  analyses 471,668 

Soy  beans,  analyses,  Can 367 

culture  experiments.  Can 328 

Kans 733 

economic  value 519 

U.S.D.A 732 

forpigs 570 

inoculation  ex periments,  Va 431 

use  in  industry 733 

varieties.  Can 327 

Ind 36 

Kans. 733 

Spanish  dagger,  destruction,  Iowa 737 

Sparrows,  English,  disease  of 587 

Spalhegatter  baccarum,  notes 753 

Spawn,  occurrence  of  phosphatlds  in 609 

Spelt,  varieties.  Can 321,322,327 

yield  under  dry  farming,  Wyo 131 

Sperm  oD,  determination  of  lodln  value 13 

Spermatogenesis  in  fowls  and  guineas 670 

Spemophagus  pectoralU,  notes. 655 

Spkxroptis  ma/orum,  notes 149 

studies,  N.H 744 

Sphxrogtilbe  ciKCopkila,  notes 253,752 

Spkxrolheca  moT9^vx,  naUB 148,447,448 

TMimoM,  notes,  Fla 342 

relation  to  oak  mildew.  246 

Sphferotrypes,  new  species,  description 247 

SpkxrotrppeM  giwalikeiuia^  notea^ 159 

Sphegoldea  of  Nebraska 247 

8phenopk<irus<^>9curu8,noUB £61 

SpheropUranegleda^  notes 763 

Spice  plants,  culture 536 

Spices,  analyses 66,304,402,463,768 

Me 463 

Spider,  red,  citrus,  notes,  U.S.D.A 354 

injurious  to  tea. 658 

notes 654,654,752,753 

N.Y.State 148 

remedies,Colo 352 

SpllogomalupricipedafnoUa 763 

Spinach,  lime  and  magneslafor 30 

i9pir«i  ponictttoto,  anthocyanln  in 228 

Splrea  buds,  respiration  at  low  temperatures.  127 

Splrlllosis  In  fowls 685 

Sphlta,  statistics. 426 

Splrochmta,  biological  position 560 

5p^octota  dii/toiu,  culture  experiments. 388 

p<nfi«,notes 580 

spp., notes 764 

SpiToekalcis  sp.,  notes 550 

Spirochetes,  division  in 798 

notes 256 
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Bplrochctoslsin  fowls 386 

man  and  animals 161 

Spirojdera  mtgastoma,  notes 791 

Spondylocladium  atrovireiu,  notes 243 

Sporidesmium  ptUrefaciens,  notes 147 

Sporotrichosis  In  horses 791 

Sporotrkkum    globuliferwn,    destruction    of 

Lecamum  spp.  by 649, 650 

Spotted  fever,  Rocky  Mountain— 

in  rabbits 682 

transmission  by  ticks 280 

Spraying  apparatus,  notes,  U.S.D.A 764 

demonstrations  in  Ireland 747 

device  for  destroying  ticks 180 

experiments,  Mo.Fruit 60, 656 

N.H 744,759 

Pennsylvania 649 

for  orchard  insects,  U.S.D.A 764 

machinery,  description 254 

notes 356 

Conn.Storrs 561 

Iowa 737 

Mo.Fruit 658 

mixtures,  tests,  Can 332 

Springs,  relation  to  atmospheric  humidity ...  16 

Spruce,  Douglas,  adaptability  to  Europe 241 

gall  aphis,  notes,  Can 350 

remedies 753 

Norway,  fertilizer  experiments 740 

seedlings  as  affected  by  frost 337 

fertiliser  experiments 337 

Spurry,  assimilation  of  minerals  by 227 

Squash  wilt,  notes,  Colo 145 

Squashes,  canning  in  the  home,  U.S.D.A  —  278 

culture,  Alaska 738 

Squirrel  ecto-parasites,  plague  bacilli  in 383 

fleas,  biting  of  man  by 254 

tail,    germination    as    affected    by 

manure,  Iowa 737 

Squirrels,  gray,  in  Massachusetts 450 

ground,  control  in  California 153, 751 

susceptibility  to  pidgue ...  751 

Stable  fly,  not«8 161,764 

Stablfcs,  disinfection 679 

labor-saving  devices  in 794 

studies 674 

ventilation,  test  of  methods.  Can ...  394 

SUiUigno»omacynanche,noV&& 647 

Stalk  borers,  notes 249, 564 

Stalker,  M.,  biographical  sketch 96 

Starch  and  glycogen ,  differentiation 522 

denatured,  feeding  value 172 

determination 108, 61 1 

apparatus  for 108 

in  barley 108 

fodder 708 

meatproducts 10 

sweet  potatoes,  S.C .  432 

for  paper  making 479 

formation  In  leaves 727 

Identification 411 

Industry  in  Germany,  yearbook 480 

like  structures  in  milk  glands 674 

manufacture 569 

plants,  culture 536 

rice  and  wheat,  differentiation 522 

30089—10 8 


Page. 

Starch  sirup,  detection 613 

transformation  In  plants 228 

Starters,  effect  on  keeping  quality  of  butter, 

Md 577 

use  In  butter  making,  Iowa 176 

Md 577 

N.C 578 

Steam,  effect  on  soils 198, 716 

fitting,  notes 476 

plowing  In  the  Philippines 589 

Stearin-sesame  oil ,  reaction 612 

Steceherium  ballouii  n.  sp.,  description 449 

Steel,  preservation,  U.S.D.A 207 

Steers,  digestion  experiments.  Can 360 

feeding  experiments,  Can 368,399 

Fla 370 

Iowa 370 

Miss 668 

growth  under  adverse  condltons 460 

StegomyiafasckUa,  notes 587, 652 

SteiTOMtoma  depressum,  notes 356 

Stereuliafcaida  seed  oil,  analyses Ill 

Stereochemistry  of  lactic-acid  fermentation. .  475 

Stereometer,  description 571 

Sterigmatocystis  [AspergUliu]  nigra,  assimila- 
tion of  minerals  by 227, 421 

Sterility  in  live  stock 170 

Sterilizer,  description,  U.S.D.A 93 

Stietis  panizzei,  notes 447 

Stibellaflavida,  notes 749 

Stipa  tenacissima,  notes 133 

Stizolchfum  deeringianum  n.  sp.,  description, 

U.S.D.A 235 

Zyonf,  economic  value,  U.S.D.A..  732 
Stock.    {See  Live  stock.) 
Stock  foods.     {See  Feeding  stuffs,  condl- 
mental  and  proprietary.) 

Stocks,  breeding  experiments 45 

Stomach  worms  in  calves 181 

live  stock,  S.C 181 

sheep 381 

Stomachs,  analyses  for  suspected  poisoning. .  525 

Stomatitis,  contagious.  In  sheep 279 

enzootic,  in  horses 483 

necrotic,  In  pigs,  Colo 79 

Stomozya  calcUrans.    {See  Stable  fly.) 

Stomoxys,  transmission  of  surra  by 581 

Storage,  effect  on  barnyard  manure 720 

composition  of  cereals 262 

nitrogenous  fertilizers 419 

wheat  and  flour,  Can 358 

Storms  as  affected  by  mountains,  U.S.D.A . .  113 

dust,  In  Texas,  U.S.D.A 113 

on  Mount  Rose,  Nev 15 

physical  phenomena  of,  U.S.D.A 525 

severe,  at  Cleveland,  U.S.D.A 616 

sleet,  in  Ohio,  U.S.D.A 616 

sugar  cane  resistant  to 735 

Stout ,  bacteriological  investigations 305 

Strangles,  notes 183 

Straw  cutting  machine,  description 490 

marketing  In  England 688 

mineral  constituents 312 

oat,  analyses 569 

use  for  feeding  purposes 368 
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Strawberries—  Page. 

culture  and  marketing,  Greg 637 

experiments,  Pa 239 

in  Colorado,  Cok) 139 

fcrtilixer  experiments,  Tex 515 

Insects  affecting 753 

Colo 139 

new,  descriptions,  Ohio 546 

selMertilityin 29 

varieties,  Can 332 

Mich. 333 

Pa. 239 

Tex. 544 

Strawberry  diseases,  notes,  Colo 139 

Juice,  analyses 662 

leaf-roller,  notes 261 

root  aphis,  notes 249 

worm,  notes 654 

weevil,  notes 554 

Stream  measurements 309,416 

U.S.D.A 288 

Streams- 
flow  ,  as  affected  by  various  factors 214 

Inigatlon,  in  South  Dakota,  U.S.D.A  ...  288 

removal  of  potash  by 122 

underground,  apparatus  for  detecting. ..  86 

Streptococcus  acidi  lactici  in  normal  organs 783 

Strongyloides  in  Filipinos 792 

Strongylosis,  gastro-intestinal,  in  sheep 789 

8trongylu9  spp.,  notes 181.789 

Strontium,  methods  of  analysis 702 

SiTopharUhut  barlni,  notes 547 

Strychnin,  analyses.  Can 399 

Students,  French,  diet 66 

Sublimed   lead,   effect  on  rust  formation, 

U.S.D.A 208 

Subsolling,  effect  on  soil  moisture,  Idaho. . .  617 

Succinic  acid,  determination  in  wine 305 

effect  on  milk  coagulation 175 

standards 610 

anhydrid,  standards 610 

Succotash,  canning  In  the  home,  U.S.D.A ...  278 

Sucrase  as  affected  by  boric  acid 609 

Sucrose,  detection  in  milk 12 

Sugar,  analyses 66.463 

as  affected  by  bacteria 63 

bacterial  flora,  studies,  Hawaii 420 

beet,  by-products,  use,  U.S.D.A 710 

diseases,  studies 52,147,446.642 

pulp,  analyses 73 

dried,  analyses,  R.I 668 

for  live  stock 471 

(See   also   Molasses  -  beet 
pulp.) 

root  tumors,  notes 446.643 

soft  rot,  notes,  Colo 145 

beets- 
analyses 526 

Can 330 

N.Dak 414 

as     affected     by     flea     beetles, 

U.S.D.A 1.55 

breeding  experinien(-s 233. 734 

composition 138 

culture,  N.Dak 535 

and  bibliography 138 

in  Kansas,  U.S.D.A 289 


Sugar  beets— Continued.  Page. 

degeneration  in 734 

effect  on  kidney  excretion,  Iowa  . .      370 

evaporation  of  water  by 431 

factors  affecting  sugar  contenU 633 

fertilizer  experiments 224.734 

irrigation  experiments,  Can 36 

nitrogenous  fertilixers  for 529 

relation  of  sugar  content  to  seed 

production 234 

saltlbr 735 

treatise 138 

uUIization  of  phosphoric  acid  by. . .        42 
varieties, Can.  36,37,322,323,324,325,327 

U.S.D.A 733 

vlnassefor 624 

yield    and    profits    in    Oref^on, 

U.S.D.A 288 

cane,  Dourbon  variety  in  Antigua. 432 

culture  experiments 540, 631,  G33 

from  seed (33 

inTrinldad 37 

disease,  notes 4.^ 

distance  experiments 541.633 

fertiliser  experiments 27, 

234.540.541.633,724   . 
germination  as  affected  by  sub- 

mosion,  Ari£ d4 

inoCTilation  experiments 528 

irrigation  experiments 633 

root  borer,  notes 356 

disease,  notes 147 

seedlings,  variations  in 735 

stripping  experiments,  Hawaii . .      432 

snl^oiling  experiments 633 

varleUcs 431,432,540,633 

Can 327 

variety  resbtant  to  storms 735 

wax,  treatise 710 

caramel  content,  determination 612 

chips  for  pigs 173 

color,  manufacture 662 

determination  in  milk lOO 

molasses  feeds 615 

effect  on  bread 163 

frultjuices 460.461 

honey 304 

metabolism 267 

nitrogen  content  of  soils 417 

stabilityof  Bordeaux  mixture.      151 
whipping  quality  of  cream, 

Md 576 

experiment  station  in  Java,  report 412 

stations  In  Queensland 633 

food  value 563 

Industry  bank  at  Barbados 688 

invert,  detection  in  honey 522 

lime,  detection  In  milk  and  cream 12 

malt,  oxidation  investigations 706 

plants,  culture 536 

products,  polarization 412 

raw,  valuation 519 

reducing,  determination 211 

statistics 426.633 

U.S.D.A 431 

transmission  by  pum  pkins,  Iowa 333 

treatise 519 
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Sugar,  yield  as  affected  by  rainfall 213 

(See  also  Beet  sugar  ajid  Cane  sugar.) 

Sullostite,  analyses 151 

Sulphate  of  ammonia- 
analyses,  R.I 212 

availability  of  nitrogen  in,  N.J 530 

effect  on- 
bacterial  content  of  soils 620 

color  in  plants G27 

phosphoric     acid     assimilation     by 

plants 722 

solubility  of  potash,  N.H 715 

fertilizing  value 23, 

121, 229, 537, 540, 622, 720, 731 

8.C 429 

re^dual  effects,  N.J 530 

statistics 225,314,531,720,721 

Sulphate  of  potash— 

as  a  cause  of  celery  diseases,  Fla 342 

effect  on  bacterial  content  of  soils 620 

plant  enzyms 533 

fertiUzing  value 23, 25, 233, 234, 443, 731 

Sulphates,  determination  in  wine 11 

removal  from  soils 19 

Sulphite  preservatives,  studies 361 

Sulphur— 

destruction  of  ground  s(juirrels  by 751 

determination  In  urine 211,709 

dioxid,  effect  on  flour 64 

fnilt  and  fimgi 149 

grape  flowers 52 

notes,  Me 463 

ground,  analyses 151 

lime  wash,  preparation  and  use,  Wash. . .  157 

metabolism 264 

washes.    (See  Lime-sulphur  washes.) 
Sulphuric  add— 

absorption  by  seeds 726 

destruction  of  dandelions  by,  8  .Dak 436 

weeds  by,  Iowa 737 

determination  as  barium  sulphate 106 

effect  on  germination  of  seeds 242 

for  fumigation,  U.S.D.  A 356 

toxic  properties 340 

Sulphurous  acid- 
detection  in  meat 704 

determhiation  in  air,  apparatus  for 108 

food  materials 11 

gelatin 704 

wine 11,305 

effect  on  plant  growth 219 

soils 219 

excretion  by  man 665 

Sumac  as  a  pepper  adulterant 10 

seed  chalcis,  notes,  N.Y. Cornell 351 

Sumter  County,  8.C.,  soil  survey.  U.S.D.A . .  618 

Sun,  researches  on  temperature  of,  U.S.D.A .  113 

Sunflower  roots  as  affected  by  pressure 728 

seed  cake,  analyses 471 ,  777 

lime  and  magnesia  In 30 

seeds,  analyses .Vi.^ 

Sunflowers— 

as  affected  by  Iron  sulpliate,  Iowa 737 

S.Dak 436 

tension 318 

wind 318 


Sunflowers— Continued.  Page. 

assimilation  investigat  Ions 319 

breeding  experiments 28, 543 

culture 332 

formation  of  starch  In 727 

germination    as    affected    by    manure, 

Iowa 737 

varieties.  Can 327 

Sunshine,  effect  on  color  changes  in  flowers . .  319 

sugar  content  of  beets 735 

Sun-spots,  relation  to  heat 15 

Superphosphate- 
absorption  by  soils 19 

as  a  preservative  tor  night  soil 624 

effect  on  barnyard  manure 720 

composition  of  com 25 

malting  value  of  barley 537 

soil  acidity,  Ohio 223 

fertilizing  value 23, 

25,231,233,234,315,539,621,731 

Ahi.College 39 

Ala.Tuskegee 538 

Fla 328 

Ky 330 

Miss 630 

N.Y.Comell 134,426 

Ohio 222 

S.C 429 

as  affected  by  calcium  cy- 

anamld 419 

industry  In  Italy 623 

manufactive 419, 623, 723 

bibliography 723 

statistics 720 

use 531 

Suppuration  in  animals,  treatment 283 

Suptol,  prophylactic  value 583 

Surra,  prevalence  to  Malay  States 682, 786 

the  Philippines 784 

West  Australia 79 

transmission  by  flies 581, 682 

treatment 682 

Swamp  cedar  disease,  description 449 

fever  In  equines.    (See  Anem la,  Infec- 
tious.) 

prevalence  In  North  Dakota ...  382 

studies 381 

treatment 183 

lands.    (i9re  Lands,  swamp.) 

Swamps,  mangrove.  In  the  Philippines,  use. .  547 

Swede  flnger-and-toe  disease,  notes 731 

Swedes,  analyses 731 

breeding 543 

cultiire 332 

N.Dak 535 

fertilizer  experiments 230 

requirements 332 

nitrogenous  fertilizers  for 529 

seeding  experiments,  N.Y.  Cornell. .  436 

soluble  phosphoru.s  In 608 

yields 731 

Sweet  clover,  destruction,  S.Dak 436 

hay,  analyses,  Iowa .130 

com,  canned,  analyses.  Me 4(a 

culture,  Alaska 738 

varieties,  Va 438 

pea  seeds,  absorption  of  water  by 725 
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Sweet  peas,  culture,  treatiae 441 

physiok)^  of  heredity  In. 46 

potato  vineB,  analyses,  Fla 307 

S.C 433 

potatoes- 
analyses,  6.C 433 

as  affected  by  tine  sulphate 727 

cost  of  production,  N.Mex 634 

distance  experiments,  N.Mex 634 

feeding  value,  S.C 433 

fertlllxer  experiments,  N.Mex 634 

for  cows,  Fla 375 

piga 473 

irrigation  experiments,  N.Mex 633 

starch  content,  S.C 432 

storing  experiments,  N.Mex 634 

varieties,  S.C 432 

solutions,  fermentation  in,  prevention.  164 

spirits  of  niter,  analyses,  Me 463 

Sweetbreads  as  a  brain  food 266 

Swine  catalepsy,  studies 83 

erysipelas,  prevalence  In  Great  Britain.  680 

fever,  prevalence  in  West  Australia. . .  79 

plague,  prevalence  in  the  Transvaal...  484 

treatment 583 

{See  also  Pigs.) 

Sycamore,  mycorrhlz®  on 345 

Sylviculture.    (See  Forestry.) 

Sflviioffus  pinetit,  new  cestode  in 84 

SfmbioUs  communis  var.  ovia,  notes 82 

Symphonia  globuUfera  oil,  analyses 518 

Sy mphoricarpus  leaves,  cbiorin  content 30 

Symptomatic  anthrax.    {See  Blackleg.) 

Syngamoeis  in  fowls 183 

Syngamus  spp.,  notes 183 

Syntomaspis  druparum,   life   history,   N.Y. 

Cornell 351 

8y ringa  leaves,  chlorin  content 30 

Syringa    vulgaris,    transmission  of  water 

through 725 

Syrphoetonus,  new  species,  description 452 

Tabanids,  notes 287,646 

Tabanus  socius,  notes 389 

spp.,  transmission  of  surra  by 581,682 

Tachardia  lacca ,  value  in  lac  production 663 

Tachina  hortorum,  notes 254 

mella,  notes 248 

rustica,    parasitic    on    rose    slugs, 

U.S.D.A 57 

spp.,  notes,  Iowa 158 

7oc/ijnop/»y/osp.,  notes,  U.S.D.A 456 

T;»>nialn  Filipinos 792 

T.Tiiia  serrata,  notes 83 

Talladega  County,  A  la.,  soil  survey,  U.S.D.A .  618 

Tallianin  as  a  remedy  for  pneiunonia 783 

Tallow,  chemical  control  In 164 

detection 612 

nuts,  analyses 668 

preparation 212 

preservation 479 

vegetable,  analyses Ill 

Tamarcks,  iiiycorrhiza'  on 345 

Tamias  quadriiittatxis  ameonwi  as  affected  by 

ticks,  Mont (.2 

Tampan,  notes 256 

Tan  bark,  consumption  in  the  United  States.  444 


Pas«- 

Tankage,  analyses 63. 6(i6 

chemical  control  in 164 

Tanks  for  soil  Investigation,  description 1 17 

septic,  r61e  of.  in  sewage  jmrification. .  115 
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fertilizer  experiments,  Fla 328 

fertilizing  value 234 

Florida,  history,  U.S.D.A 235 

Veneerindustry  in  the  United  States 444 

Venetian  red,  effect  on  rust  formation,  U.S. 

D.A 208 

Ventilation,  effect  on  yield  of  milk 376 

of  stables,  methods.  Can 394 

Venturia  inatqualUt  notes,  Me 145 

Verbascum,  breeding  experiments 28 

Vermillion,  effect  on  rust  formalion.U.S.D.A.  206 

Vermont  Station,  functions  and  work 504 

notes 195,499 

University,  notes 98,195,499 

Veronal  and  chloroform,  destruction  of  dogs  by  791 

Vertebrates,  appendicitis  in,  cause 184 

of  Indiana  University  fiEurm 553 

treatise 553 

VertkUUum  kHeroeladum,  parasitic  on  white 

fly,  Fla ^ 356 

Vessels,  tin,  limits  of  lead  in 615 

Vetch,  culture.  Miss 396 

economic  value,  U.S.D.A 732 

fertilizer  experiments 25 

for  orchards,  Colo 237 

hay  and  silage  for  cows,  U.S.D.A 295 

Veterinary- 
director  general  of  Canada,  report 482 

medicine,  treatise 579 

obstetrics,  treatise 579 

pathology,  treatise 177 
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posology  and  prescriptions,  treatise 782 
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r<cta/ato  roots  as  affected  by  pressure 728 

spp.,  economic  value,  U.S.D.A 732 

Vigna  unguiculata,  economic  value,  U.S.D.A.  732 

Vfnasse,  analjrses 560 
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for  sugar  beets 624 

Vinegar- 
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chemistry  of 304 

cider,  analjrses.  Me 463 

digest  of  data  on 567 

misbranding,  U.S.D.A 165,566 
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Viticulture,  instruction  in 600 
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Wagon  draft,  tests,  Iowa 392 

Wagons,  milk,  description 479 
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Walnuts,  black,  analyses 629 

development  of  fat  in 628 

fat  and  nitrogen  content,  studies. . .  414 
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Warble  fly,  notes 160 
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Watermelons,  culture,  Alaska 738 
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Waxes,  technology,  treatise 518 
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cost  and  methois  of  sinking 309 

deep,  In  southern  Maine 16 
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pollution 527 

West  Virginia  Station,  notes 800 

University,  notes 507,800 

Western  Canada  Irrigation  Association 588 

Wethers,  digestion  experir  ents 666,667 

Whale  scrap,  analyses,  Can 316 
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Idaho 680 
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as  affected  by  environment 196 

salts 627 
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baking  tests,  N.  Dak 564 

black  blight,  notes,  Iowa 744 
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Me 471 

Miss 668 

N.Dak 414 

N.Mex 72 

R.I 668 

Wis 274 
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for  cows.  Can 375 
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breeding  experiments 543, 641. 736 
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various  factors 262 
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cost  of  production.  U.S.  D.  A 188 
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culture  experiments 435, 631 

Alaska 729 
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insects  affecting 249 
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Idaho 629.630 
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treatment 549 
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R.i 008 

Wis 274 
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Ky 367 

N.J 471 
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R.I 228 
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N.Dale 414 

smut,  notes 641 

treatment 446 

Can 341 
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treatment 642 

Can 341 

straw  worm,  life  history,  U.S.  D.  .\. 59 
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N.Dak 535 
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Wyo 35 
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rust 446,640 

smut 446,641 
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yield.  Can 325 
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meteorology 526 
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Wheeling  area,  W.  Va..  soil  survey,  U.S.D.  A.  618 

Whey,  butter  from.  Can 377 

yields 679 

cheese,  composition 77  I 

device  for  measuring 679  I 

for  pigs,  C^n 369  \ 

notes,  U.S.D. A 575 

Whlppoorwlll,  economic  relations 646 

Whisky,  misbranding.  U.S.D. A 263 

White  ants.    (Sec  Termites.) 

fly,  citrus,  fumigation,  U.S.D. A 757 

notes 554.752 

greenhouse,  notes 251 

remedies,  Can 354 

guava,  parasitism 752 

investigations,  Fla 349 

notes,  U.S.D. A 650 

parasitism,  Fla 356 

fringe  fungus,  parasitic  on  white  fly, 

Fla 356 

grubs,  notes 56 
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beetle,  notes 753 
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leaves,  chlorin  content 30 
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Windmills,  notes,  U.S.D.A 2i« 

Winds,  Chinook,  notes.  U.S.D.A 616 

distribution  of  pollen  by ,  Oreg 6K 
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plant  tissues 31S 
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in  Samoa,  studies,  U.S.D.A 616 
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D.A 616 
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as  affected  by  freezing  and  thawing ...  164 

chemistry  of 412 

cryoscoplc  examination 11 

effect  on  milk  secretion 471 

factory  refuse,  analyses,  Can 316 

fly ,  notes 764 

trom  red  or  white  grapes,  detection. . .  705 

Industry  In  Argentina M5 

lecithin  In 65 

methods  of  analysis. 11 

misbranding,  U.S.D.A 566 

musts,  analyses 663 

Sicilian,  boric  acid  In 361 

treated  with  gypsum ,  analyses 767 

white,  analyses 65 

Winn  Parish,  I.a.,  soil  survey,  U.S.D..V 618 

Winlhemla  J^-puiduUHa,  notes,  Ky 251 

Wire,  fence,  corrasion,  Iowa 383 

preservation,  U.S.  D.-\ 207 

WIreworms,  remedies,  Va ^. .  434 

Wisconsin  Station,  flnanclal  statement 295 
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report  of  director 295 

University,  notes .98, 208. 499.  asS 

Wolf  bounties,  fraud  In  payment  of,U.8.D.-\.  347 

Wolves,  IdentlflcaUon,  U.S.D.A .147 

Woman,  r61e  of,  In  the  home 191 
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Ontario..' 191 
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summer,  In  Minnesota. .  296 
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chestnut,  analyses 14 
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in  the  United  States 444 
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Saxony 444 

measurement 241 
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Wool  dust,  analyses,  R.I 212 

industry  in  Holland 73 

scouring  Investigations,  Arii 74 
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Workingmen.    {See  T-alwrers.) 
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gourd,  in  sheep 790 

in  sheep,  treatment 284 

injurious  to  fruits,  treatise 655 

intestinal,  in  dogs 83 

Filipinos 792 
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Wounds,  animal,  treatment 84 

Wyeomj/ia  sp.,  notes 652 

Wyoming  Station ,  financial  statement 93 
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report  of  director 93 
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compressed,  methods  of  analysis 521 

drying  apparatus ,  description 380 
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milk 379 
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